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During the Fifth Session of the Fourth Parliament of th« 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the Kingdom of Great Britain the Twenty-first, appointed 
to meet at Westminster, the First Day of November, 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Ten, in* the Fifty-first 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty King GEORGE the 
Third. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, February‘22, 1811. 
Catholics of Ireland— Mr. \Veiifs>- 
lEY Poll’s CiRcoi AR Letter.] TlieMnr- j 
<]iiis «tf'rose lur the purpo.se of 
calling tiu-ir lordsiiips’ atiention to.tliedo- 
cuiiieriis, which lay upon the table, and 
had been produced in consequence of a 
niotiun made on a former day by hi.snoble 
friend (ihf carl of Moira,) whose ab«cnce 
he icf>ri-ited upon this occasion. The do¬ 
cuments winch had been produced as a 
ground for issuing the Circular Leticr to 
the slierilfs ami chief magistrates of the 
principal ttiwns iliroughotit Ireland,* 

--It--- 

* The followil^g is a copy of ^ said 

CiRccLAU Letter, written liy the command 
' of lii.s grace the Lord Licntenant to the 
several Slierdl's ami (Miief Magistrates 
of the principa Towns throughout Ire¬ 
land. 

" SirIt heing reported, that the Ro¬ 
man Catholics ill the county of 
are to he c.dled together, or have been called 
together, to nominate or appoint persons 
as represetiialives, delegates or mana¬ 
gers, to act on their behalfas members of an 
unlawful Asssemhiy, sitting in Dublin, and 
calling itself "Tlie Catholic Committee," 
you are required, in pursuance of the pro¬ 
visions of an Act of tlia 33rd id' the king, 
chap. 29, to cause to be arrc.slcd, and to 
commit to prison (unl«s.s bail shall be 
given), all persons within your jurisdiction, 

(voL.2ax.j 


prohibiting the meetings of the Catholics, 
were now before them: hut could theiir 
lordships be sati>Gec/with the explanation 
of the conduct of the governinent of lie- 
land ? When his noble friend bad brought 
the subject some days since umler their 
lordships' consideration, and had asked for 
information re.sppLTing the groumls ami 
motives, upon which the governinent of 
Ireland had acted, un having recourse to 
so harsh, .so violent, and so intemperate a 
measure, what #as the answer which had 
then been returned > Why. that the order 
for pulling in force the convention bill in 
Ireland, did not emanate from the Prince 
Regent, did not emanate from the Briiisli 
government, but had actually emanated 


who shall be guilty of giving or having 
given, or of publishing or having published, 
or of causing or having caused to be given 
or published any written or other notice 
of the election and appointment, in any 
manner, of such representire, delegate, or 
manager, as aforesaid; or of attending, 
voting, or acting, or of having attended, 
voted, or acted, in any manner, in the 
choice or appointment of such represen¬ 
tative, delegate, or manager. And you 
are to communicate these directions, as far 
as lies in your power, forthwith, to the 
several magistrates of the said county of 

“ N. B. ShertHs are to act under the 
warrant of magistrates, in cases where the 
crime has been committed. 

"By command of his grace, the I/>rd 
Lieutenant.--—W. \Y, P«i4U*' 




3] HOUSE OF LORDS. 

from the Irish government, and that under 
ci^cum^lances which, in the minds of nii- 
nisttrs. seemed to afford complete satis¬ 
faction, and fully to justify the propriety 
of the measure which had thus suddenly 
and unexpectedly been taken. It had even 
been acknowledged by ministers that they 
knew nothing of the measure norofthe ne¬ 
cessity that led to it, until the accounts 
had been received from Irelaiul, of the 
measure having been actually put in force, 
and yet after this denial of knowing any 
thing of the matter, and after justifying the 
Irish government on the plea of the m- 
cessitjr of the case and the urgency of the 
occasion, which cajjed for a measure of 
such harshness, what information bad they 
yet laid before the House in explanation 
of such conduct, but a letter dated the 1st 
of January, purporting to be written by 
Mr. Edward Hay, a person who styled 
hifaself Secretary of the Catholic Com¬ 
mittee in Dublin Upon the appear- 


■* Copy of a printed letter from Edward 
Hay, styling hjdsiself " Secretary to 
the General Committee of the Ca¬ 
tholics in Ireland, sitting in Dublin,” 
to the Catholics in the different Coun¬ 
ties throughout IrelandTransmiu- 
ed by His Grace the Lord Lieutenant, 
on the 12th February, tSll, and re¬ 
ceived on the 14th instant. 

"Sir;—I am directed by the General 
Committee of the CatholisLs of Ireland, to 
solicit your particular attention on the 
present occasion. 

“ The Committee being entrusted with 
the petition of the Catholic body, feel it 
incumbent on them to state to you, their 
conviction of the imperative necessity of 
an increase of their numbers, so that there 
may be managers of the petition con¬ 
nected with every pari of Ireland. It is 
highly desirable, that the Committee 
should become the depository of the col¬ 
lective wisdom of the Catholic body ; 
that it should be able to ascertain, in order 
to obey, the wishes, and clearly under* 
stand the wants, of all their Catholic fellow 
subjects. 

Thi^ is the more requisite at the pre¬ 
sent moment when there appears to be so 
near a prospect of complete emancipa¬ 
tion ; and the Committee are convinced, 
that their emancipation can now be re¬ 
tarded, only by criminal apathy or neg¬ 
lect amongst the Catholics themselves. 

''■They beg leave to suggest to you, 
th« propriety of appointing ten managers 


Catholics qf. Inland— ^4 

ance of that Letter, which they now con¬ 
ceived to contain cau.se of such alarm, and 
matter of such peril, did they immediately 
adopt any mea.surc to allay that alarm, or 
prevent that danger ? No such thing. It 
was only on the 12th of February, -VI days 
subsequent to the writing of that Letter, 
that any notice seems to have been taken 
of it. Yet that Letter of Mr. Ilay, the 
secretary of the Irish Cathohe Committee, 
was the only document yet before the 
House, and the only ground adduced to 
justify the issuing of the letter addressed 
by Mr. Pole, Secretary to the Irish go¬ 
vernment, to the magistrates and aliciill's 
of the diflcrcun'ouiuies in Ireland. What 
must their lordships think of .'uch a justili- 
cation of such a ineasurt, and of the pe¬ 
riod of time alhnVi'd to elapse between 
the pablii.alionof Mr. H.iy’.i 1.,'tterand the 
ibsmiig of Mr. Pol'. 's Uin.u!ar to which it 
was said to have given vise ? Were, then, 
the noble loiils op[>osilc, in possession ol 

of the petition in your comity. There aie 
now survivors of tlic persons w ho 

were delegates in the ycijr J793 : these 
pet sous art: already rcnstitucat members 
oftlie Conimiltce ; and as such, managers 
of the petition ; so ihat you have to ap¬ 
point only additioiial managers. 

“ The'Cominiltec dtsire to add, that by 
the law, as it now stands, no .species of 
delegation or reprcsonlation can be suf- 
fert'ii to take place ; nor can any person, 
witliout a gross violation of the law, be a 
representative or delegate, or act under 
any name as a representative or delegate. 
Engaged, as we are, in a struggle for legal 
?nd constitutional rights, it, is our duty, as 
well 2 ^our inclination aqltl decided deter¬ 
minate), not to violate the spirit, nor 
even the letter of the law. It is, at the 
same time, to be observed, that the law 
to which we allude, does not interfere 
with the subject’s undoubted right to pe¬ 
tition parliament j nor of course with the 
only method by which so Urge a body as 
the Catholics of Ireland could concur in 
forwarding a petition ; namely, by leav¬ 
ing the management of it in the hands of 
a few persons, who deserve and possess 
their confidence. 

" And the Committee cannot refrain, 
on this occasion, from calling to your re¬ 
collection the words of that celebrated 
ciianipioii of loyalty and religion, Edmund 
Burke, relative to the Irisii Catholics ; 

* Your enemies are embodied, what b£- 

* comes of you if you are only individuali?* 



63 Mr. Welksky Pole’s Circular Letter. Feb. 22, 1811. fO 


no better justification of the conduct of 
the Irish government for putting in force 
an act of which, whatever might be sup¬ 
posed to be its necessity, when it was first 
deemed proper and expedient to adopt it, 
had been allowed to lie dormant ibr at 
least 13 years ? During that interval, that 
law appeared to have been violated in 
many instances, particularly by the meet¬ 
ing of what was called the Orange l^dge, 
but no alarm seemed to be felt at these in¬ 
stances of its violation, till 43 days after 
the publication of Mr. Hay’s letter, when 
it was judged expedient to revise and put 
that odious law in force against the Ca¬ 
tholics. The great and leading objection 
to this act of the Iri.sh government, and 
which was so ahly .stated by his noble 
friend (the earl of Moira) on a former day, 
was that which applied to the mode and 
the time in which it was put in execution. 
The statute had, as he before stated, laid 
dormant for more than 13 years; meetings 
of the Roman Catholics hail regularly been 
held ; the government had on every occa¬ 
sion been privy to those ineelmgs so held, 
and inasmuch as they peimilted them, the 
Catholics were naturally led to believe 
and expect they they received their sanc¬ 
tion and acquiescence. Far should it be 
from him to countenance and support what 
would be dangerous to the conslitiilioii ; 
if any set of men should form themselves 
into a convention, which had for its ob¬ 
ject tile violation of the law, by giving 
to themselves a permanent existence, he 
xvould be one of the first to set his face 
again.st the existence of any such as¬ 
sembles because their existence would be 
incompatible with that of the constitution. 
But where wasfhis spirit to be discovered 
in the Catholics of Ireland; where was 
such an intention made manifest ? The 
noble secretary indeed, had said on a 
former occasion, when he wished the Let- 

" The Committee does not picsuine to 
interfere with the mode in which you shall 
think fit to nominate those inanageis of the 
petition ; save that it must not be by any 
election nr appointment to represent any 
person or persons, or any district or place 
whatsoever. They moreover beg leave 
to suggest the propriety of expedition ; 
and request that you will have the goodness 
to reply to this letter, and to state your 
seiuiiiicnts onthissubjbet, adding, if it shall 
ao please you, the names of persons, 
whom you conceive most fit to manage 
the petition in your county. 


I ter of the Secretary of the Catholics to be 
! annexed.to that of the Secretary of State 
for Ireland, that it would be found that 
the Catholics meditated an intentional and 
systematic violation of the laws of their 
country. He now called upon that noble 
secretary to furnish any document which 
could give tiiem that information. The 
Letter on liie table did not contain one pa¬ 
ragraph whi< h could lead to such a con« 

; elusion; but breathed throughout aspiritof 
. respect and submission to the laws of their 
country; the observance of which it 
strongly inculcated in those, to whom it 
was addressed. No ground, then, Was 
shewn for this sever# measure to a whole 
body of subjects respectable on every ac¬ 
count ; a measure, which their loyalty 
and general conduct rendered wholly un¬ 
necessary, and which could not be in 
unison with tlic known sentiments and 
feelings of the illustrious person who had 
t.ikeii upon him the arduous task of ex¬ 
ercising the royal authority. The calling 
th is dormant statute^ therefore, into force 
after so many meetingsof a similar descrip¬ 
tion had been permitted, w’as peculiarly 
unbecoming, not only from the time and 
the manner in which it was done, but 
from the inconsiderate haste and 'rashness 
with which it was attended. Though 43 days 
had been suffered to elapse without any no¬ 
tice being taken ofMr. Hay’s letter, ycl the 
urgency of the occasion and the neces¬ 
sity of the md^surc became suddenly so 
great that time was not given to consult 
with the government of England on its 
propriety, or even to take the pleasure of 
(he Prince Regent respecting it, who was 
just then taking upon himself the reins of 
government. What were the feelings and 
opinions of his Royal Highness, on this 
question, there could not be much doubt; 
nor could his disposition in favour of the 
Catholics of Ireland be well called in 


" In appointing those managers, the 
committee respectfully solicit your par- 
licular attention to the many advantages 
to be derived from naming managers, 
whose avocations require, or leisure per¬ 
mits their permanent or occasional resi¬ 
dence in Dublin, where the iiliiinate ar¬ 
rangements, as to the petition, can best be 
made. I have further to observe to you, 
that all the noble lords who constitute the 
Catholic peerage, are already managers 
of the petition. I have the honour to be, 
your, &c. (Signed)— Edward Hay, Sec.*' 
Ihtblm, I<lo, 4, Ct^ Street, Jan, 1011. 
\ 
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question. He should ground nothing, 
however, on what were the well known or 
fopposed opinions of his Royal Highness. 
Sure he w’as (hat, on all occasions his 
Royal Highness would feel that the hand 
of government should be firm and ener¬ 
getic, particularly under all the circum- 
stances of the ptesrnt moment; but his 
Royal Highness would al.so never forget, 
that firmness did not consist in rashness, in¬ 
temperance, and violence; and under what 
Other colour could the measure which had 
been so unadvisedly taken in Ireland be 
fairly considered 'I'he noble Secretary of 
State had indeed affirmed, that there was 
discovered among thf Catholics of Ireland 
a deliberate, sysit niatic intention of violat¬ 
ing the law. Had the nolilecarl adduced 
any information upon which to ground 
■uch a charge, he would be among the 
lirs^t to acknowledge the propriety of the 
steps that had been taken. But the only 
infurmatiuii yet befuie their lordships to 
warrant the assertinns ot the noble earl, 
and ju.itify (he conduct of the Irish Go- 
vermiient, cuii'ri'ite.] wi the single letter 
then c.n ilu ir lor.!.->hip$* table. Ci,uld such 
information ju,'tify such a measure, espe¬ 
cially under ail the circumstances of the 
moment, when it was put in force He 
was convinced it could not. He should 
therefore move for the production of other 
papers, bv which luither and more satis- 
fac ory light might he ihrowo uptm Lite 
business^ if the noble ^rl .should re.st 
his objection to his motion, on the imitro- 
priety of giving puhlicity to such infor¬ 
mation, he wouid be satisfied with having 
it referred to a secret committee ; hut if 
that proposal did not meet the noble 
carl’s approbation, he should move. 

That ail hunihle Address be presented 
to his royal higlmess the Prince Regent, 
praying that he would be graciously pleas¬ 
ed to give diixctiuns that there be laid 
before the House copies or extracts of all 
dispatches addressed to, or received from 
his excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land, respecting the Circular Letter ad- 
drg.ssed by Mr. Secretary Pole to the 
Bheriifs and Magistrates of Ireland.” 

The Earl of Liverpool felt it to he his 
duty to oppose the present motion, because 
no suflicient grounds had been laid for 
agreeing to it; and^ becau>e the infor- 
natioii. already on the table was suHicient 
to auwtr the object of the motion made 
by a noble lord the other night. 'J'hnt no¬ 
ble lord’s nooiioii was confined to the pro- 
dpetion of A suijjlo document^ and the letter 
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of Mr. Hay was produced in con.seqaence of 
a motion of his own. He fell much difficulty 
at the present moment in giving farther in- 
formation : but he had given their lord- 
ships a positive record, which proved tba 
deliberate attempt at the violation of law, 
and was inconsistent with a due regard to 
the fiuhlic tranquillity. He had been mis¬ 
taken when it was supposed to have been 
said by liirn, that the body of the Catholics 
meditated a systematic violation. He 
meant no such thing against that numerous 
and respectable body ; and he was sure 
that the mea.s'.ires intended to be prevent¬ 
ed, were as much against the sense of the 
most respectable part of the body of the 
Catholics, as they were against that of 
the ProU'stants, and thdi tliev deprecated 
tlie adofition of them equally. He be¬ 
lieved, ill bus cumsciuiicc, that the Ui.qoriiy 
of the Catholic body were loy.il and well 
aflected to the connection with Rngland ; 
and that they did not desire to he repie- 
S"i)tc(l in the way prooosed by a few of 
their number. As to the case of the pre¬ 
sent committee sitting in Dublin, lumig 
afso a violation oi the haw, he would nut 
enter into the question, whether it had 
been wisp or not, to allow that body to 
continue their sitting as they had hitherto 
dune; but whether tins were, wise or un¬ 
wise, he rould not be persuaded, that it 
would have been wise to overlook the at- 
tciiipt to carry «irh a meeting to the great 
and undt fined extent proposed, and to .siif- 
ier it to a.ssumc, as it necessaiiiy would, 
an intiiely new character. Were his opi¬ 
nions decidediy favourable to the total re¬ 
moval of the remaining^ disabilities to 
which the Catholics were subject, he 
.should still entertain iiii present senti¬ 
ments on this particular subject. Indeed, 
there was no greater grievance for the 
Catiiolic.s, than the exisience of such a 
body professing to he the representatives 
of all the Catholics. There had been no 
attempt whatever intended or marie to 
pi event the right of petitioning, accoiding 
to the forms of the comsiitutinn : but the 
very usage of their lordships* House for¬ 
bad the receiving of petitioHs except front 
individuals subscribing for iheinselves, or 
from bodies, which had a legal, corporate 
existence. An instance of this sort had 
even recently, occurred in the ca-e of a 
petition professing to come from the Lord 
Mayor and the Livery of the city of Lon* 
don. The petitions intended to be pre¬ 
sented by the Catholics had been already 
prepared and agreed to, and tbeceforo 
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there was tio ground for meeting on that 
subject. Considerable inconveniencies 
might accrue from the production of 
farther papers. He Was not aware that 
any farther information was at all neces¬ 
sary. Tite letter on the table shewed 
clearly the intention to violate the laws, 
and expose to danger the public tranquil- 
. lily. 

Jtarl (irosvtnor considered it right to 
keep clear altogether of the merits of the 
question on which these proceedinus had 
occurred, and thought the only question 
before them was, whether the strong steps 
taken by the Irish government could be 
justified. It was certainly possible that 
they might; but there was nothing on 
their table to prove it, and they could not 
come to .such a conclusion without the ad¬ 
vantage of farther and more particular in¬ 
formation. Notwithstanding file recent 
a^‘•ertions of the tiiends of miniKteis, and 
the statements so olteii made in some of 
the public prints, supposed to speak the 
sentiments of governnirnt, tlial Ireland was 
in a state of |ierfeet trait(|uiliiiy, the pub¬ 
lication of litis strong and iiritdiing letter 
shewed that Ireland was very lar Irom 
being in such a situation. After a lapse of 
IS years, be should have consider d the 
Convention Act, passed at a distuibed pe¬ 
riod, as obsolete. At that tune, acts of 
con-iderablc strictnes.s were passed in this 
coiinliy, and which he believed were jus¬ 
tified by ciicuinstaitces : yet they were 
subse(|iientiy lione away here, and be 
should think that the same step should 
have taken place in Ireland. It was cu¬ 
rious to learn ili^i ministers should have no 
knowledge of the subje,ci, when they must | 
have known that the Letter of Mr. Hay | 
had hem written for five weeks. It was ; 
curious that Mr. Foie left this country , 
only on the .3d of February, and was not | 
instructed in any icspect on this point ;| 
but immediately on arriving in Ireland, 
published this letter without any commu¬ 
nication with the government here. He 
might suppo.se they thought, that if a com¬ 
munication had been made here, the 
Prince Regent might have deemed a dif¬ 
ferent course more proper to pursue. He 
saw no ground in the proposed meeting to 
excite additional alarm, except as to the 
addition to the numbers of the meeting. 
That was not great, compaied with the 
numbers of the CalhoKcs, and was not a 
sutficieiu ground, taken alone. It must 
therefore be coupled with circumstances 
which were not to be disclosed to them. 


Whether the Irish Government were right 
or not in such a measure, they appeared 
wrong in not making a communication to 
the government here, previously; The 
noble Secretary of State could not, he 
thought, have any objection to give infor* 
matiiin to a Secret Committee. 

Lord Grenville could not but offer a 
few observations on the present occasion. 
The noble Secretary of State, who bad 
risen to answer the speech of his noble 
friend, did any thing but answer the more 
prominent points of that speech ; and, in¬ 
deed, in avoiding to do so, he acted wisely. 
His noble friend pressed for an expland* 
tion of the reasons whiTrh induced the Irish 
goveriiniciU so long to h.4ve delayed the 
putting in force of the Convention Act, 
if the Letter from the secretary of the Ca¬ 
tholic Committee was really the cause of 
their resorting to a measure so ra.sh aod 
intemperate. He, however, prestted in 
vain lor that explanation. It was there¬ 
fore. natural to conclurle, that some other 
grounds exi.sU‘d in ji^tification of such a 
mca.stire ; and a Knowledge of those 
grounds it was the object of his noble 
triend’s motion to obtain. In expressing 
his decided disapprobation of this rash and 
inieiiiperalc proceeding, he desired not to 
he considered as prepared or disposed to 
vinibcate the cause of any description of 
pi rsons, who meant to act in an illegal 
maimer. On the contrary, he would al¬ 
ways do his utnlfist to ensure obedience to 
the law: and if it could be shewn that 
this measure was the only, or the ready 
and natural mode of prevention of an uii- 
latvliil meeting, he should agree to it. If 
the Catholics had any intention of esta¬ 
blishing a permanent convention to repre¬ 
sent them, he should be sensible of tbs 
dangers of such an attempt, and would be 
the first to resist it. But of this there was 
no proof: as little was there any proof of 
any kind eficrlon the part of the Irish go¬ 
vernment to admonish them of the dan¬ 
gers of such an attempt, to make allow¬ 
ances for the irritation they must feel, at 
seeing themselves excluded from an equal 
participation of the privileges enjoyed by 
their Protestant fellow subjects; an exclu¬ 
sion which must naturally prove so galling 
to freemen. Such forbearance and such 
admonition, would have only been the act 
of a mild, beneficent, and paternal go¬ 
vernment ; but such a disposition was not 
to be expected from the noble lords op¬ 
posite ; though they might well suppose 
it to be the disposition o( the illustrious 
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person who was at the moment preparing 
to assume the direction of government. 
Such ail opportunity was not to be af< 
forded to that illustrious person. So far 
as he was yet informed, he could see no 
ground whatever for the extraordinary 
conduct of the Irish government. The 
noble Secretary, indeed, contended, that it 
was to be found in the Letter upon their 
lord-ships' table from Mr. Hay, the .score 
tary to the Catholic Committee. But it 
didf not appear in the face of this Letter to 
whom It was addressed or sent. Whom 
did the noble carl mean to say it was sent 
(o ?■ To all the Catholics of Ireland ? Or to 
what particular pA'sons ? Would he pro¬ 
fess ignorance on that head ? If ignorant, 
in what a light did the government stand 
before their lordships and the country ? It 
was of much importance to know who 
they were, to whom thi.s letter were sent; 
for he would admit, that if so large a 
meeting were assembled by delegation, 
contrary to law, and for undefined pur- 
po.scs, it would be dangerous to the public 
peace. There wav iiotiting satisfactory 
upon this subject, in the Letter. The Ca¬ 
tholics seemed to think that they were not 
violating the laws; and therefore the mi¬ 
nisters were bound in ju-stice to lay the 
grounds before parliament, and the names 
or descriptions of those to whom the letter 
was seni. There were other points of 
yet higher importance. They were to 
judge of the time, the ten}'|)cr, and the tone 
of this Letter of the Irish Secretary ; and 
above all of the time. Their recent un¬ 
fortunate debates on the Regency Ques¬ 
tion seemed to have put them out of all 
thoughts of such a thing as a government. 
Had the lord lieutenant's secretary the 
power to do this act without consulting the 
King's commands, or those of the ilius- i 
trious person who exerci-sed his authority ? j 
The Letter could not be defended in any ■ 
way but on an indispensable urgency, un¬ 
less the ministers were prepared to main- j 
tain that the lord lieutenant’s secretary i 
was actually the n-gent of Ireland. Let 
their lordships look at the nature of the 
government of Ireland. Thei e were many 
of them who must know the practice of 
that government. There ought to be some 
of them then opposite to him. Would 
they have done this without taking the 
King’s commands ? Such was the consti¬ 
tution of that subordinate government, 
that they could do no more without con- 
suhatimi' with the government here, than 
the ninisterB here could without the au- 
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thority of the -Prince Regent Such was 
the ordinary mode of business, and this 
course was surely particularly necessary 
to be attended to now. What right had 
they to suppose that the Prince Regent 
would approve of the act They had but 
one answer to make, and that was, that 
the matter pressed upon them so suddenly 
as to leave no time for communication.^ 
He had anticipated such an answer: but 
the fact turned out, that the Irish Ca¬ 
tholics Secretary’s l.etter was dated Ja¬ 
nuary the 1st. In order to enable their 
lordships to judge, let them say how the 
interval of 43 days had been employed. 
He would concede much to them, if they 
could shew that it was employed in tem¬ 
perate remonstrances, such as became a 
mild and benignant goverjunent to the 
feelings of men .smarting under a peculiar 
situation. A wise government would have 
used every conciliatory method ; and if 
that had failed, though even then he should 
have condemned any irritating tone which 
might have been used by an ofleiulud go¬ 
vernment, yet necessity might have 
arisen for resorting to decisive steps. At 
present, how the time was employed, he 
-vas utterly ignorant. There was no ne¬ 
cessity whatever fur this step without the 
Regent’s consent. The great point was, 
not whether the law should be enforced, 
but whether the mode was such as was due 
to the dignity of the Prince Regent, to the 
peace of Ireland, and the established forms 
of the government. There was a general 
dca now entertained, and it was among 
the worst signs of the times, that there was 
a dispo-sition to neglect rail forms. The 
constitution could not be preserved but by 
attention to forms, lie was old-fashioned 
enough to admire our forms. This trans¬ 
action was against all form.s, as the old 
uode would have been by proclamation of 
-be lord lieutenant in council. As there 
was yet no information before their lord- 
hips of the grounds upon which the 
conduct of the Iri-sh government could be 
ustified, he should give his most cordial 
support to the motion of his noble friend. 

The Karl of Hoss thought it probable 
that the Irish government bad resorted to 
measures of conciliation before issuing the 
circular Letter. The liCtter of Mr. Hay, 
was, it was true, dated the first of Janu¬ 
ary ; but it did not appear that it was cir¬ 
culated on that diy; it was probable that 
it was not circulated for some days after¬ 
wards, and then, perhaps, privately, so 
that Bome time would elapse before go- 
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vernment would be apprised of it. It 
should also be borne in mind, that at the 
meeting of the Catholic Committee on 
the 2nd of February, a motion was made 
to rescind the resolution for circulating 
this Letter, on which, upon a division, the 
numbers were, for it 14, and against it 24; 
but the votes of those who bad been dele* 
l^ated from the counties having been ob- 
* jected to, they were taken from the 24, 
and the numbers then were 15 to 14 
against the motion, which was only lost, 
therefore, by a majority of one. This 
being the case, it might be supposed by 
government, that a measure carried by 
80 small a majorit}', would not be persisted 
in, and they might thus be induced to 
delay till the hist moment resorting to 
any harsh proceeding. lie wished it, 
however, to he understooil, that he did 
not speak upon this subject witii any 
knowledge of the proceedings of govern¬ 
ment, blit merely jiresuming what their 
conduct mipiit have been. That the con¬ 
vention of delf gates was to be assembled 
for other purposes than those of petition¬ 
ing, was evident from the paragraph in 
Mr. Hay's let‘er, stating the wish that the 
man.agers from the counties miglit be 
those, whose avocations reipired, or whose 
'leisure permitted their permanent, or oc¬ 
casional residence in Dublin. It was, be¬ 
sides, certain that the petition to Parlia¬ 
ment li.vd been finally agreed upon at the 
meeting of the Catholic Committee on the 
2nd of February, and directed to be trans¬ 
mitted for the purpose of being presented. 
He was of opinion, that the lord lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland would have deserved to 
be impeached if* he had not used every 
exertion to put down a convention of de¬ 
legates thus illegally attempted to be as¬ 
sembled, and by the assembling of which 
the public peace would have been se¬ 
riously endangered. 

Earl Grosvenor admitted that the as¬ 
sembling of a convention of delegates 
would have been dangerous to the public 
peace; and observed, that what he meant 
to say was, that no danger would have 
arisen merely from the number of Catho¬ 
lics which it was proposed to assemble. 

Lord Holland observed, that the noble 
earl who spoke last but one, had supposed 
that measures of conciliation had been 
resorted to by the Irish government pre- 
srioos to issuing the ci-rcuiar I.ettcr, hut 
what they wanted was the proof of that 
fact upon the table. It was impossible 
to tako the statement of the noble earl 


founded upon suppositions. Let the do¬ 
cuments be laid upon the table, to shew 
what the conduct of the Irish government 
had been. It was whimsical enough that 
the noble Secretary of State alleged the 
Catholic Committee to consist of persona 
who did not speak the sentiments of the 
C<itholics of Ireland, whilst they were 
held out by the noble carl who spoke last 
hut one, as the organ of the Catholics, to 
which g' veriunent looked as regulating 
their movements. How were these con¬ 
tradictory statements to be reconciled ? 
l.ike So'>ia in the old play, the Catholic 
Committee thus bulleted about might.say, 
" if we are not the Committee of the Ca¬ 
tholics, be so good as to tell us what we 
are.” It was said by an eminent man, 
Mr. Burke, that it was impossible to draw 
an indictment against a whole nation, but 
the Irish government seemed disposed to 
throw a whole, or three-tburths of a na¬ 
tion into gaol. A noble and learned lord 
on a former night had said, that, the Con¬ 
vention Act was merely a declaratory act. 
He was afraid it was (o, but if it was, he 
wished to be informed, whether itdeclared, 
what was previously the common law of 
Ireland, and if .so, how it happened that 
there was sucii a difference between the 
common law of Ireland and the common 
law of England, where such an enactment 
was no part of that law. 

The Earl of Donoughmore felt himself 
called on to de^itnd the principles upon 
which the Catholic Committee had acted 
upon thi.s occasion so frequently alluded 
to; and wa« prepared to contend, that 
upon any fair and candid view, as well as 
from what was incontrovertibly apparent 
on the face of the proceedings, no such 
conclusions as those drawn by noble 
lords opposite, particularly by the noble 
earl who spoke recently, could be de¬ 
duced from them. The object of the 
Catholic Committee in assembling the 
meeting of so many of their brethren, ap¬ 
peared to be no other than to give greater 
weight and effect to the petitions, which 
they bad to present to both Houses of Par¬ 
liament. For this purpose they proposed 
to collect the sense of each county in Ire¬ 
land upon the petitions, without which 
tliey could not be said to express the real 
sense of the country ; and the petitions 
were consequently kept for the signatures 
of the most respectable individuals of the 
Catholic persuasion, if they should ap- 

f irove of their being presented this sessioru 
t was under this impression, and with 
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this view, that Mr. O’Cunnel, who might 
1^ considered as one of the pMiicipal or¬ 
gans of the Catholic Committee, reciim'- 
mended the adoption of tlie ine.sure 
which had excited so violent a proceeding 
on the part of the Irish government. 1 
was that gentleman’s wish that the [leli- 
tion of the Catholics of Ireland sliouid not 
merely be suffered to lie on the table 
like the petition of the Englisli Catholics; 
and Mr. Ilay addressed the circular Letter 
which had been so much spoken of, not 
with an intention the most remote of vio¬ 
lating the Convention Act, but in order to 
sanction for the Petition by the. authority 
which it would der^e from the signatures 
•fthe representatives of the differentcoun- 
ties in Ireland, and thus solemnly to au¬ 
thenticate it to the imperial parliament; 
or to ascertain, on the contrary, through 
the same organ, whether the petition 
should proceed or not. The noble secre¬ 
tary of state had mis-stated the general 
feeling of the Catholic body on the subject 
of the petition, and the grounds on wliich 
they proceeded. BV this was no com- 
moi; question, and the manifesto of Mr. 
Secretary Pole was no common paper. 
He would ask their lordships nhat was the 
object of this extraordinary instrument ? 
Was it intended to prevent the Catholic 
body from stating their grievances intu- 
multuously What were they to do? 
What did their lordships wish them to 
do? Would they preve^jt a temperate 
petition, in order to substitute an open 
rebellion? The Catholics of Ireland had 
humbly stated what it was lawful for 
them to Slate. They were debarred from 
any other legal mode of redress, and they 
resorted to that which alone was open to 
them. They knew that every gre^t pii- 
Tilege was taken from them: they had 
their eyes fixed with watchful aMentionon 
the Convention Act; they had exerted the 
utmost precaution that their petition 
should be decorously and properly drawn 
up: it was their object not to contravene 
the letter or the spirit of tiie law. It had 
been said to them, in a warning voice, 
** Guard yourselves against tbo common 
enemies of his Majesty’s Catholic subjects; 
we suppose that the right of peiitioiiing is 
ottaken from you; exercise it therefore, 
at exercise it with caution, for the eyes 
<if government are\ipon you.” Such was 
tj^e spirit in which the Catholics of Ire- 
lipid bad acted; and he appealed to the 
a^se bf the House whether they had not 
•qiad ill coafermity with the letter of the 
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law and the spirit of the constitution. If 
their lordships idoked hack to the origin 
of this Convention Act, they would see that 
it ought to be considereii as inapplicable 
to the case in 'which it was now resorted 
to; for the Catholics of Iieland had pe¬ 
titioned Parliament previous to its enact¬ 
ment: their rights were recognized: 
ihcir petition was recommended by the 
governnient of IrcKind, and a remedial 
statute was passed in compliance witlt the 
prayer of that petition; thus sanctioning 
the mode of obtaining redress, against 
wliich this Convention Act was now di¬ 
rected. Would not the recent proceed¬ 
ing, then, alKird the Catholics of Ireland 
room to say they were a marked and pro¬ 
scribed people ? that they were the 
watch-word of a '• Wo P.'^pery” admini¬ 
stration ? This line of condio t and lan¬ 
guage with respect to them, was very dif¬ 
ferent fioni the nature and character of 
the proceedings which formerly took 
(ilace, even in the parliament of Ireland, 
in their favour, when their case was duly 
noticed in a speech from the throne, and 
high remedial statutes passed in their be¬ 
half. He deprecated, therefore, most 
strongly, the line of policy which his 
Majesty’s ministers adopted, with respect 
to no few'er than four millions of the sub¬ 
jects of their common sovereign, in whose 
ear, he was afraid, much misrepresenta¬ 
tion, with respect to iliem had been 
poured. The statutes of which they la¬ 
boured to procure a repeal, were a dis¬ 
grace to the statute book; and to prevent 
their endeavours to obtain this laudable 
end the paper in question was calculated. 
It was expressly intended to prevent his 
Majesty’s Catltolic subjects of Ireland 
from doing that to which all the King’s 
subjects in common had a legal and 
constitutional right, namely, to petition 
for a redress of their grievances. In 
whatever view he considered this act, 
he could only look upon it as a statute 
equally oppressive and disgraceful—as a 
sacrifice made by parliament to the incli¬ 
nation and ‘he prejudices of a fe.w private 
idividuals—which stigmatized that assem¬ 
bly as an unlawful one at one period, 
which had obtained at another the distinct 
and unqualified sanction of government. 
It was a statute which held out to an 
Orange Party, set on by government, an 
invitation to^arresq and imprison his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Catholic subjects, and converted 
into willing assistants one part of the 
people ios the purpose of aubjugaliog the 
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other. Nothing could be more injudici¬ 
ous than the entorcement of this act, for 
the purpi^ of prerenting any discussion 
on the petition, srheir the government 
knew not what the result of the discussion 
might be. But the strong hand of autho¬ 
rity had been ineflectually placed upon it as 
an extinguisher. He observed that his Ma- 
, jesty’s ministers were inclined to smile at 
his statements, and to treat them with de¬ 
rision and contempt; but he would tell 
them that he would be heard, when he 
pleaded in that House the cause of Ire¬ 
land and of his Majesty’s catholic sub¬ 
jects. He did nut often obtrude himself 
on their attention ; but when he did ad¬ 
dress him'ielf to them on a subject of the 
most vital importance, he saw with indig¬ 
nation the disposition which was mani¬ 
fested to treat it with insulting derision or 
culpable indillorence!—{Hear, hear.) He 
would again repeat his assertion, that this 
act (this “religious act” he might term it) 
was one which would call upon all the 
Catholics in Ireland not to do any unlaw¬ 
ful acts, but to vindicate their characters, 
and to express their opinions upon the 
points in question. It had been stated by 
a noble earl opposite, that the Letter of 
Mr. Hay, though dated on the 1st of Ja¬ 
nuary, had been mysteriously circulated, 
and was not known to government for 
sonic time, but was acted on as soon as 
known; but this w'as a point on which he 
was prepared to meet that noble earl; for 
he happened to have an extensive corres¬ 
pondence in Ireland; and he had received 
a letter, dated the ]2lh of January, which 
contained a paragraph, specifying the 
measure which had been adopted by the 
Catholic Committee, and inclosing printed 
copies of the proceedings of that Com¬ 
mittee, together with the circular of Mr. 
Hay to the diilerent counties of Ireland; 
and this was the secret document with 
which his Majesty’s ministers, and the 
Irish government, were unacquainted until 
the 12th of February ! He would let them 
still farther into, the secret, and inform 
them, that he had been consulted by the 
Catholic Committee; and that he had re¬ 
presented to them that they had secret 
enemies, and that, in short, the whole go- 
Ternment, on both sides of the water, were 
adverse to their cause. He had told them 
not to give themselves i^e trouble of ob¬ 
taining signatures in the diilerent coun¬ 
ties; tor it would not alter the nature of 
their case, nor give additional strength to 
their claims, which were already known 
(VOL. XIX.) 


and recognized. He had told them that 
all the forms of justice would advocate 
their cause, which was acknowledged by 
all but those whose political tenets were 
to wage eternal enmity with the Catho¬ 
lics.—The noble lord concluded by sup¬ 
porting the motion. 

The question was then put, and nega¬ 
tived without a division. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, February 22. 

Cathoucs of Ireland.— Mb. Wlttis- 
LEY Pole’s Circular Letter.} ‘ llie 
Hon. J. W. Ward sai^ he rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for such papers as might 
have a tendency to throw light on a late 
measure adopted in Ireland. Had he un¬ 
derstood that the production of these papers 
would be conceded, he should have felt it 
his duty to abstain from in anywise enter¬ 
ing upon the question; but as this was not 
the case, he conceived it necessary to say 
a few words, to indite the House to ac¬ 
cede to his motion. The House were 
aware that an act had been performed by 
the Irish government, calculated to excite 
in Ireland great anxiety and irritation; an 
act which nothing but absolute necessity 
could, in his opinion, justify- It was there¬ 
fore incumbent on his Majesty’s ministers, 
if they wished to preserve the confidence 
of the country^ to shew the existence of 
that necessity. He certainly was not him¬ 
self much inclined to repose ronftdence in 
the administration of the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman opposite, and more especially as 
that administration regarded Ireland; be¬ 
cause he conceived that right hon. gen¬ 
tleman in that respect, to have proceeded 
on principles of the most mischievous.ten- 
dency to both countries. But when it 
was found that hi.s Majesty’s servants rum¬ 
maged the darkest pages of the statut* 
book, in order to inflict pains and penal¬ 
ties on persons who, however erroneous 
they might be in any particular act, were 
generally and substantially as raeritorioua 
subjects as any in the King’s dominions, 
it became necessary for parliament to in¬ 
terfere, and not to allow the security of a 
whole people to be endangered, without 
oailing on those to whom the putting it to 
hazard was imputable for a full explana¬ 
tion of the motives by which they had 
been influenced. It was as true as it was 
extraordinary, that the steps lately taken 
by the Irish government had been pre¬ 
ceded by no official statement, either on 
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th« part of that or of the British Rovern- 
nieiit, of exisiiiiif dis'’.irban«s in Ireland; 
on llic contrjry, thi- last notice that was 
taken of the state of Ireland by the right 
1)011. gent, opposite, in that Hoii.se, was a 
boas^ of its tranquillity.—With ro.spcct to 
the paper which had been laid before the 
Fliiu.-e, he meant the Circular Letter of 
the .secreiai-y of the Catholic Committee, 
it contained no justification of the conduct 
of governqient; it merely ascertained the 
fact of the existence in Ireland for a con¬ 
siderable lime of a Catholic delegation. 
Now, he apprehended, that the mere fact 
of *tha e.viscence of such a delegation, did 
not jiislity government in the execution 
of a law such as that which had been en¬ 
forced. It was to him evident, that the 
legitimate object which the Catholics of 
Ireland had in contemplation, could be 
accomplished with much greater safety 
through the medium of a delegation than 
by a reference to the whole body of Ca¬ 
tholics in that country. But admitting 
the .cuppo.siiion, to the truth of which he 
could not by any raeiViis assent, that the 
delegation was of an illegal nature, and 
had improper objects in view, the House 
ought to be informed whether his Majes¬ 
ty’s government had tried mild measures 
before the)' resorted to those of sevcslty. 
It was necessary that the House should 
know whether any conniionication had 
been made to the individuals presumed to 
have offended against the l&w, previous to 
the adoption of a step by which, if it, were 
followed up, a vitv large number of per- 
son, indeed would be dtpri'. ed of their 
personal liberty. 

On the face of the paper which had 
been laid on the table of the House, there 
was nothing of an aim ming nature; on the 
contrary, it appeared to have been drawn 
up with a studious attention to mildness of 
expression, to decorous and respectful lan¬ 
guage, and with every nece.s.sary precau¬ 
tion to guard against any possible violation 
of the law. The authors of it seemerl to 
have been anxious to do only what was 
necessary to pro.setiuie, in a legal way, the 
objects of their petition. They expressly 
say, “ that no person, without a gross vio- 
fation of the law, can be a rcpre.sentative 
or delegate: engaged as v,e are in a strug¬ 
gle for our legal and constitutional rights, 
it is our duty, as well as our inclination and 
dccidc(j[deteririiiiution not to violate the 
spirit, nor even the letter of the law.” It 
was po.ssiblc, however, that ail ttic.se pro- 
fpjsious might bo hollow and deceitful; 

y I 
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but of that, no trace appeared on the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. The House 
was ill a state of profound ignorai^e on the 
subject, as nothing had been prAuepd to 
jii.siify the strong measure that had been 
had recourse to. His Majesty’s ministers 
might, indeed, possess information of a 
different nature. They might know that 
tlii.s declaration was nothing more than a 
pretext; and that under this seeming re¬ 
gard fur the laws, measures of a dangerous 
tendency were in contemplation. But the 
House had no information of any such de¬ 
signs, and remained in profound ignorance 
on the subject. From this measure, how¬ 
ever, it appeared that Ireland was in a 
most perilous state ; but it was impossible 
for a moment to conceive that the cause of 
this measure did not lie deeper than the 
Letter of the Secretary to tUu Catholic 
Committee; for this Letter was dated as 
far back as the 1st of January, and the 
Circular Letter of the Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant was dated the 12th of this 
month; so that it appeared there were six 
entire weeks between the two acts. It was 
hardly possible to conceive that this Letter 
of the Secretary to the Catholic Committee 
could be the ground fur the proceeding of 
the Irish government, when it was consi¬ 
dered, that so liitic stress did that govern¬ 
ment .seem to lay on that Letter, that the 
lord lieutenant did not think it worth his 
while to transmit a copy of it to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers. It had even excited no 
ilf cling ia the government here, for his 
Majesty’s ministers made no mention what¬ 
ever of it in the bile speecli from the 
throne. There was nut one syllable in the 
Speech which had the smallest relation to 
it, although this paper hud been in exist¬ 
ence for SIX weeks. Hi.s M Jesly’s minis¬ 
ters, undei such circumstances, ought to 
be able to make out a good case: they 
ought to be able to shew what powerful 
motive could iiiduco them to remain quiet 
for six weeks, and then, all at once, to 
break out into the precipitate adoption 
of this har.sh and unaccountable measure. 
—But he wished tn call tlic attention of 
the Hou.se to u particular circumstance:— 
He had to a.sk, at what time particularly, 
this Luitter of the Irish Secretary came 
forth ? This paper was issued at time 
when the accounts of the Installation of 
the Prince Regent had hardy arrived in 
Ireland. This was a most unlucky coinci¬ 
dence; fur tiif Prince was, de.servcdly, in 
the highc-t degree popular in that country, 
and wus considered, on all hands, to be 
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strongly attached to the interests of his 
IHsh subjects. For this measure, however, 
there. wa*not the smallest ground to sup¬ 
pose that ministers had the countenance of 
his Royal Highness. 

Whether ministers were right or wrong 
in the adoption of this severe measure, in 
the present state of his information upon 
that subject, he should be very sorry to 
take upon him to decide; but it was neces¬ 
sary that the House should have meatus to 
enable them amply to discuss and to de¬ 
cide upon the subject. If it should turn 
out that the measure was necessary and 
justifiable, it might have the cflect of 
turning the minds of the government to 
relax the system wiiich they had been pur¬ 
suing in Ireland. It was now four years 
since the right hnn. gent, was called to the 
administration of these kingdoms; and 
what was the result of his administration in 
Ireland ? The slate of Ireland was every 
year growing worse and worse under his 
inanagenicnt; it was every year becoming 
more and more a part not of our strength, 
but of our weakness. 1 Ic would ask, whether 
ministers expected to be able to continue 
this system.? Whether they expected to be 
able, by their Convention bills and similar 
measures, to govern that country .? He 
should be sorry if any thing he might say 
could have the least tendency to excite a 
spirit of discontent among the natives of 
Ireland. He was fully aware of the em¬ 
barrassing situation in which he stood. On 
the one hand, it was po.ssibIe he might be 
supposed to wi.sh to excite anxiety and 
alarm in that country ; and on the other, 
by maintaining *a silence on the .subject, it 
might appear as if he seemed to acquiesce 
in the justice and propriety of the Irish 
system of government. The administration 
of the country seemed now to be placed 
in the painful alternative of being obliged 
either to concede something to the de¬ 
mands of the people of Ireland, or to pul 
down the population of that country by 
the exercise of power. While he said this, 
how'ever, it was not his object to enter into 
any discussion at prc.sent on the subject; 
far neither he nor the House were possessed 
of informatioii to enable them with pro¬ 
priety to enter upon the subject. His ob¬ 
ject was not a wish to embarrass adminis¬ 
tration ; and had he conceived that any 
thing this night spoken by him, could have 
the least tendency to eilect such an em¬ 
barrassment, it would have been buried in 
oblivion. He thought, however, it was 
becoming in the House to show an anxiety 


for the fate of Irelaiid,-3»-a greater anxiety 
than they had hitherto shewn ; but while 
he blamed the .spirit vif intolerance that 
had been adopteu in regard to Ireland, he 
did not forget that the Catholics them¬ 
selves were, by their conduct, not altoge¬ 
ther free from blame. It w'as his most ear¬ 
nest wish that the Catholics should abstain 
from all measures of a violent lemlency 
for they might rest assured, that such mea¬ 
sures, however much others might suller 
from them, would return back on them¬ 
selves in a tenfold degree. While he re¬ 
commended, therefore, tolerance to the ad¬ 
ministration, he coqjd not help recom¬ 
mending forbearance to theCatliolics. The' 
hon. gent, concluded wr.li moving, ” That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, praying 
that there may be laid belbie the House 
copies or extracts of such dispatches from 
the Ixird Lieutenant of Ireland to the Se¬ 
cretary of State for the home department, 
as related to the Circular Letter of the 
right hon. W. W. Pjle, Chief Secretary of 
Ireland, to the chief magistrates and she- 
rifls of counties in that country.”—Upon 
this motion being proposed from the i hair, 
Mr. Yarke^ose and observed, that though 
ho could iiotconcur in the whole, he was in¬ 
clined to agree entirely with the conclud¬ 
ing passage of the hon. gciil.’s speech, in 
which he e.xhortcd the llousc loan anxi¬ 
ous coiisideratipn of the stale of Ireland, 
and that the utmost degree of toleration 
and relaxation that could po.ssibly be 
adopted should be conceded. Theie was 
no man in that House that could agree 
more cordially than he did in that senti¬ 
ment, but he could not agree with the hon. 
gent, in that part of his .speech white he 
charged the government of the country 
with adopting a system of intolerance to¬ 
wards Ireland. He inu.st always deny the 
proposition, that because the Hou.«e had 
not been inclined to agrte to Culholic 
emancipation, they were thercfi-re to call 
the system intolerant. So far from the 
system of Iiis M.ijesty’s governiui lit to¬ 
wards Ireland having been mtoleiant, he 
could venture to say, that the system pur¬ 
sued ever since his Majesty had ascended 
the throne, had been in the Ingln st degree 
ameliorating and tolerant. '1‘hey bad, 
however, to lament, that there were great 
numbers of person.s iii Ireland, who ap¬ 
peared not to be satisfied until that point 
w'as conceded to them, denominated Ca¬ 
tholic emancipation ; but until he could 
admit that that poiut should be granted 
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them, he never could agree that the sys* 
tern had been intolerant. The bon. gent, 
liad himself admitted that this was not the 
time for the consideration of the Catholic 
question, or for entering into the discuS' 
sion of that subject; but it were to be 
wished that the bon. gent, bad conBned 
himself to moving for the papers which 
lie might conceive defective, and had 
avoided all discussion of topics connected 
with them. Before he proceeded to ad¬ 
vert to these topics, be would state to the 
House the facts which bad come to the 
knowledge of his Majesty's ministers. All 
that they knew was, that in consequence 
of a paper issued by a Mr. Hay, who 
called himself Secretary to the Catholic 
Committee ; it was thought advisable to 
issue the circular letter now before the 
House. This paper carried on the face of 
it q violation of the existing laws of Ire¬ 
land. This was not the time to discuss 
the merits of these laws; it was sufficient 
to declare what was the law. The Con¬ 
vention. Act was declared to be expressly 
enacted for the purpose of preventing the 
assembly of delegates for any unlawful 
assembly, and otleiiders against the Act 
were declared guilty of a high misde¬ 
meanour. He woula ask an 3 f person who 
read the paper now under discussion, 
whether it was not a decided oii'ence 
against this Act, and whether the sitting 
of any such assembly, as the body of de¬ 
legates from the Irish Catholics, was not 
to be held an assembly against the Con¬ 
vention Act ? The hon. gent, had said that 
there was upon the face of it, an evident 
intention in drawing up this paper of 
wishing to avoid oilending against the law. 
He admitted that such intention was pro¬ 
fessed in certain passages of the paper; 
but such passages did not at all alter the 
nature of that paper; for how was it pos¬ 
sible that men were to be sent as desired 
to. join the Catholic Committee, without 
being appointed b}' an act of the body of 
Catholics? It might becontended,thereiore, 
that the person who wrote that paper must 
have intended a violation of the laws, and 
that he was aware that be was acting in 
violation of the laws; and therefore, with¬ 
out inquiring further, the govcniroeiit of 
Ireland were primUyfiicie and justifiably in 
the exercise of their duty, when they re¬ 
sorted to tiie measure under discu.s.<.ion. It 
might be true, that that measure was not 
expedient, and it was upon the expedi* 
ency of the measure that the conduct of 
the government mu^ be justified. I^ok- : 
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ing therefore at the letter of Mr. Hay, ha 
maintained that the government of Ireland 
could not have acted otherwise tb^n it did, 
without allowing persons openly to violate 
the establi-shed law of the country. But 
ministers were not in possession of all the 
information necessary to enable the House 
to judge of this measure in all its points ; 
and therefore, if all the papers moved for 
were granted on the present occasion, 
they would not answer the purpose of the 
hon. gent. He was therefore averse to 
the motion, because these papers were in¬ 
sufficient, and because it would be neces¬ 
sary to wait for still further papers, before 
the House could come properly to a dis¬ 
cussion of the subject. Upon that ground 
he should give his negative to the motion. 
—The hon. gcnl. had thouglit fit to criti- 
ci.se the government of Ireland, Lecauie 
the letter of the secretary to the Catholic 
Committee was dated the 1st of January, 
and the circular letter of the secretary to 
the lord lieutenant was dated on the 12th 
of February; so that no notice appeared, 
to have been taken of the former paper 
for six weeks. But, according to the in- 
forniatiun which he poasessed, the govern¬ 
ment of Ireland knew nothing of that 
paper till within a short period of the issu¬ 
ing the proclamation. Although the letter 
of the Catholic secretary bore date the 1st 
of January-, he believed it was not circu¬ 
lated till a much later period, and there¬ 
fore the observations on the conduct of '.he 
Irish government did not seem to be enti¬ 
tled to much consideration.—The hon. 
gent, had also inciitioned, what be con¬ 
ceived an unfortunate coincidence in the 
appearance of the letter of the Irish secre¬ 
tary, at a time when the news of the Re¬ 
gent's app'iintment had newly come to 
Ireland ; and he took from thence an oc¬ 
casion of paying a well-deserved compli¬ 
ment, as he believed, to his Royal High¬ 
ness. Every man who wished well to the 
interests of the United Kingdom, ought to 
feel warmly for the interests of Ireland; 
and the liiii'trious person at the head of 
the goveniment must be supposed to feel 
for those interests more warmly than other 
individuals could be supposed to feel. 
The introduction, however, of every cir¬ 
cumstance of this nature, must not only 
be considered peculiarly unfortunate at 
this time, but at al] times. It was also to 
be deplored, that gentlemen, who, he be¬ 
lieved, had the glory and prosperity of 
their country sincerely at heart, should so 
often indulge in a tone and temper calcu- 
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lated to produce the greatest mischief that 
could. possibly happen to Ireland. He 
did not, however, mean to say, that the 
^on. gent, who preceded him, was to be 
included in the description of gentlemen 
to whom this charge applied. 

Mr. Grattan rose and said, that he could 
not sufier this question to be decided with- 
« out briefly delivering his sentiments upon 
it. The tranquillity and interests of Ire¬ 
land were so intimately connected with 
the subject in discussion, that he could not 
reconcile it to himself.to give a silent vote 
on this occasion. It appeared to him most 
clear that all questions connected with the 
state or interests of Ireland, were most 
materially important to Great Britain. 
The interests of the two countries were 
reciprocal. Great Britain could nut exist 
without Ireland; nor could Ireland exist 
without Great Britain. Fully convinced 
of this truth, he always felt disposed to 
discuss subjects of the present nature with 
that temper which had been recommeird- 
ed by the right hon. gent. On this prin¬ 
ciple it was, he stated, that in his opinion, 
the parliament of this country was called 
upon particularly to watch over the inte¬ 
rests of the Irish Catholic; because, hav¬ 
ing no representative in that House, he 
was a kind of minor, over whom that 
House was an honourable guardian, it 
appeared to him to be peculiarly necessary, 
that in every meuMurc of the government, 
the utmost tenderness should be mani¬ 
fested towards the Irish Catholic, and that 
this idea should be constantly present in 
the minds of government—namely, that 
the Irish C.atholtc should be maintained 
infhe possession of all the rights u'hich the 
law had left him. If the legislature (con¬ 
trary to the opinion which it was well 
known he entertained on the suhject) de¬ 
termined not to give the Catholic the 
whole of his demands, at least it should be 
the care oft he government not to ptM-plex, 
diminish, or degrade the liberties and 
rights which he had obtained. He con¬ 
tended that it was a fundamenial principle 
of British and imperial policy, that the 
communication between the Catholics of 
Ireland and the pailiament should be tree 
and unembarrassed. It was therclbre that 
he condemned a measure which tended to 
obstruct that communication, by recurring 
to an act generated in spjeen, and which, 
if not repealed, should at least be resorted 
to as rarely as possible. If that act were 
at all to he recurred to in (he present 
times, it ought to be so construed, as to | 


leave the utmost facility of communication 
between the great body of Irish Catholics 
and parliament. If rigidly and bitterly 
construed, it would cut off all communica¬ 
tion of that nature between the parliament 
and the people* This was particularly 
the case with regard to Ireland since the 
Union; fur many channels of communi¬ 
cation, which were then open between the 
people of that country and the legislature, 
were now ajmost shut up. It was the 
more incumbent therefore upon that House 
to take care that parliament should not be 
deprived of the means of ascertaining the 
sentiments, not merely of a small portion, 
but of the whole body'of the Catholics in 
Ireland, and of allowing, for that purpose, 
the right of petitioning in the fullest and 
freest manner. For, what had occurred 
on former occasions ? When he presented 
a former petition from the Irish Catholics, 
it had been said, that the petition might 
contain the sentiments of the compara¬ 
tively few individuals by whom it was 
signed, but that the great body of Irish 
Catholics were indillerent to the subject. 
This shewed the neces.sity of cofleciing 
the opinion.s of that great body ; and how 
were those opinions to be collected, but 
by some such proceeding as that which 
the Convention Act had been resulted to 
in order to prevent ? 

Having said this much with regard to 
the state of the ('atholics of Ireland, and 
the nature of the Convention Act, he 
would ask if the letters produced esfab- 
li:>hed any necessity fur naving recourse 
to those measures, which, unless under 
very imperious circumstances, it was the 
duty of the government never to adopt. 
The papers produced hy ministers would 
go but a cel tain length. As far as they 
did go, they certainly did not make out 
their case. But as they had refused pro¬ 
duction of all further papers calculated to 
throw a light on the subject, it became the 
duty of the House to decide, whether the 
papers upon the table did not contain all 
the inlorniation which ministers could pro¬ 
duce in favour of the Irish government, 
and whether they did not fall very far 
.short of any justiiication of the recent 
conduct of that government. With re¬ 
spect to the Circular Letter of Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Pule, as it struck him, it had two 
aspects, a prospective and a retrospective 
aspect. A national permanent convent ion 
in Ireland, ought certainly to be prevent¬ 
ed, hut it was wrong to lose sight of the 
distinctioa between such an asaemblv and 
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the Catiiolic Commiltee, yet supposing 
the danger to Iiave been great, then a 
question aro^e as to the best and most ex¬ 
pedient method of guarding against it. 
lie would not be one of those wlio would 
recoinmetu! a rigorous execution of a ri¬ 
gorous law, fur the purpose of allaying the 
discontent, or appeasing the exasperated | 
temper of a people who complained of 
injuries. He sliould be inclined rather to I 
soften the severny of the law, to take 
away as much of its sting as pO'<siblc, cer¬ 
tainly nut to sharpen its edge, against an ag¬ 
grieved and complaining body. He would 
not 111 fiuL'avouriMg to prevent any un¬ 
lawful or tumuituous mcamg, have usher¬ 
ed in Ins m-asme by a diiect amt positive 
ch >rg' , against hat irieeting, of entertain- 
ing inipioper < r inisi hieious designs, lie 
Won d n I have siaud in In ; preamble, 

* Whereas a con ipirr.cy e\. .:s/ but have 
preftired ibe le.<i oihirave terms of 

* Wfii-reas, a r- porl of such ami such pro- 

* ceedmgs has gone abrrad,’ &c. Thcie 
was this liilfereiieo h^twicn the two inodes 
of conduct, tint the fir-t bore an adverse 
and host lu character towanis his Majes¬ 
ty’s subjects, the other indicated a friendly 
and parental temper. Doubtless, there 
may be among the Catho'ics some mis¬ 
guided men, and some who might conceal 
unjustifiable views. But was this a sufli- 
cieiu apology for the use of irritating lan¬ 
guage to the whole bod^v ? The words 

* unlawful assembly,’ applied to the Ca¬ 
tholic meeting, in the letter of the Irish 
secretary, appeared to him to be mo.-.t in- 
judiciou.s, even if strictly appiitable. 
What necessity was there for this assum¬ 
ing phraseology, so rcinote from the style 
of conciliation, so unmarked hy that supe¬ 
rior good manners which ought to distin¬ 
guish a great and magnanimous govern¬ 
ment. It could not be forgotten that the 
assembly thus stir'in-Uised had continued 
to DvCet, unchecked, and imro’.u'oved, since 
the year 1S07 : that since 1809, they had 
made various conimmiirations to both 
Houses of Parliiiinent. If, iborcfore, the 
principle on which they assembled was 
wrong, it must have been wrong from the 
beginning, and the legislature had acted 
wrong in receiving petiiious resolved on 
and prepared by that a-.,cmbly. The Ca¬ 
tholic Committee consisted of the dele¬ 
gates of 180t>, and of those appointed at 
the general ineetingof 1793. Parliament 
had never refused to entertain the petitions 
of this body, against whom the fall Ibrce 
of a penal statute was now revived, as j 


against a lawless and dangerous conven¬ 
tion. This, then, was a striking instance 
of the lawless and precipitate nature of 
that act of the government of Ireland,|| 
which was, in fact, as inconsistent as un¬ 
wise. Lord Fiiigal had sat in the chair 
of this Catholic Committee since, the year 
IS09. Did ministers intend to act up to 
the menacing tone which they had, un¬ 
fortunately for Ireland and the empire, 
assumed 1 Did they intend to attack lord 
Fingnl in the plenitude of the esteem and 
re.-peclability in which he was held, for 
having piesided at an unlawful assembly ? 
Diti they mean to attack some of the best 
subjects of bis Majesty, who had so often 
lent their ertbrts against the natural ene¬ 
mies of the country ? 

It was impossible to enterli'n any ra¬ 
tional jealousy of such a man as Mr. 
M-D'Uiald, who proposed the leading re¬ 
solutions at the meeting of 1809. A man 
who he sincerely believed, was possessed 
of every quality that could conciliate and 
.secure attachment and respect. In liis 
indgmeiit, such popular meetings so con¬ 
ducted, were not the cause of just alarm. 

It wa.s well that opportunities should exist 
for the mind of the people to evaporate. 
The aspirations of active genius, should not 
be subjected to eternal coiitroul, nor the 
high mettle of the lush youih coiulemned 
to waste itself in indolence and tavern en¬ 
joyments.—-Much did he see of public spi¬ 
rit in the Catholics of Ireland, much in¬ 
deed, of vehemence, but of a veiieinence 
that threatened no evil consequences. The 
fire should be kept in its proper orb, and 
it would emit a salutary light and heat 
without bursting into conflagration. Clr- 
tainiy nothing had been stated to justify 
the retrospective operation of the Conven¬ 
tion Act, and if ministers were determined 
to persevere in their impolitic system, he 
held it to be the duty of the Iluuse to in¬ 
terpose in favour of the people, and assert 
the ri;-ht of ilie Irish subject to com- 
pl<tin of grievances. It remained for 
ministers ij shew, that to destroy the 
(talbolic Committee was necessary, to 
prevent a national convention in that 
country. It was the undoubted privi¬ 
lege of the subject to be sometimes cla¬ 
morous and violent in the maintenance of 
his rights; he would not say it was his 
right to be foolish also, but be was sure, 
that to suppress any mischief that could 
be apprehended on that score, the w.o -t 
plan was that of a harsh exercise of ilm 
power and authority of government. < 
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casioiial ebullition'^ of wnrni iedings did 
not call for its cliastidng arm, tin y were 
the symptoms of a fr^^e spirit, the cnleii- 

« res, if he niiglit use the word, of a lotty 
iiid, harmless when gently treated, 
(hear! hear!) He believed, however, that 
Mr. Pole’s letter might admit of something 
like a hypothetical form as to the existence 
of a tumultuous disposition, and he trusted, 
* therefore, that ministers would instantly 
adopt and sanction the construction.—You 
have disqualified, said Mr. Grattan, a great 
portion of your fellow subjects, who pay 
your taxes, and who fight your battles, 
from filling the high ollices of the state. 
You have dcgrade<l your equals. It is to 
no purpose that you suppress the Catholic 
Committee: the spirit by which that Com¬ 
mittee is actuated will break out in some 
shape less temperate and forbearing. Until 
you remove these disqualifications by 
which you have, in Ireland, sunk a part of 
the community below the level of general 
society, nature will assert, and will endra- 
vour to recover, her rights. The Irish 
Catholic will never be satisfied while he is 
less than yourselves. That any attempt 
has been made to keep him so, is tiie 
greatest error of modern British govern¬ 
ments. To the Irish Catholic I strenuously 
recommend temper and forbearance. The 
time will come, it must come, when yu 
will have him sitting with you and voiin<c 
with you—:is he is now fighting for you, 
and ready to die for you ! 

Mr. Purn U said, that as there was a 
prospect of some further information on the 
subject being laid before the House, he 
would abstain from giving any opinion 
upon the conduct of the Irish government. 
He rose for the purpose of stating such 
circumstances connected with the history 
of the Convention Act as would enable it 
to judge how far it was an act applicable 
to the late proceedings of the Catholics. 
But he wished to make .some previous ob¬ 
servations Qti what had fallen from the 
right hon. gent, opposite, who had said 
that the Catholics enjoyed a complete to¬ 
leration of their religion. lie could nut 
hear such an assertion without denying 
the truth of it in the must unqualified man¬ 
ner, for even with regard to the free exer¬ 
cise of their religion, the right hoH. gent, 
ought to recollect, that there existed penal 
itatutrs which disabled tl\e Catholics from 
doing those tilings which they might and 
certainly would do if those statutes were 
repealed. As to their civil rights, ex¬ 
cluded as they were from tlie most ini- 
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portant privileges of the constitution, 
merely beycau.se they prol't ssod the Catho¬ 
lic religion, it was imix'S'^ihlc to maintain 
that they enjoyed a free toleiMiion of their 
religion, if the word tol<;r.'’.iion had that 
meaning which the writers of il'.e best au¬ 
thority bad always given to it. The right 
hui). gent, had s.aid, that emai)cip.xtio:i c.tii- 
not be granted'to the Cal holies. This was 
a position absolutely inconsistent with the 
first principles of the constitution, for if he 
understood what the principles were wliich 
placed the family of his Majesty on the 
throne of these couiilrie.s, there could exist 
no constitutional obstruction in tlie way of 
making any law that the common consent 
of parliament and the people should re¬ 
quire to be made. In respect to this Con¬ 
vention Act, Mr. Parnell said he would 
read to the House some extracts from a re¬ 
port of .1 Committee of the Irish House ®f 
Lords, on which report this act was found¬ 
ed. This Committee was appointed in 
1793 to ciKjuire into the disturbances which 
then prevailed in Irelivid.—-Here Mr. Par¬ 
nell read extracts shewing that a conspi¬ 
racy had been formed in the north of Ire- 
l.and for the purpose of subverting the go¬ 
vernment, and effecting a separation from 
England. Thatarms and ammunition h.ad 
been imported in considerable quantities ; 
that a coircspnndence had been begun 
with the Jacobin club at Paris, and that 
those who conducted it intended to hold a 
A'ational Conver/tion in the course of the 
following summer.—In order more fully 
to shew the object of the Convention Act, 
lie then read the following passage from 
the speech of the Attorney-General, in the 
Irish House of Commons-—*' He denied 
that the Bill had any retrospect, particu¬ 
larly to the Catholic Convention ; it origi¬ 
nated merely from a professed design to 
call a Convention to represent and over¬ 
turn the parliament. He alluded to the 
Society of United Irishmen, He men¬ 
tioned the late meeting at Dungannon 
as a consequence of the irritations of 
this society, and preparatory only to 
a general meeting at Athlone.” It 
was evident, therefore, that the Conven¬ 
tion Act had no other object but to meet 
the case of a conspiracy to subvert the 
covennuent. But wliat is the case of the 
Catholics against whom this act is now 
made to operate. It apjiears that in 1304, 
the year in which they first determined to 
petition parliament after the passing of 
the union, they appointed a Commiitce to 
mnnugc their petition. That in 1S06, 
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Mrlien they again determined on petition* 
ing, they again appointed a Cuniinittee. 
That in May, 180!), they appointed that 
Committee, which la now called by the 
Irish government an unlawful assembly. 
Ey the resolution of this dale, it appears 
that the whole of the Catholic peerage 
was to be of tliis Committer; also (he 
surviving delegates of I7y3, and certain 
persons that were selected in IS07, to ad¬ 
dress the duke of Bedford when leaving 
his government. It was necessary that 
the House should know who the delegates 
of -1793 Were. These were certain pet- 
sons' who were appointed by a bofly, re¬ 
gularly and openly elected to r«*prosenl 
the w'hole Catholic community in Dublin, 
to present an address to the King, com¬ 
plaining of their grievances, and praying 
redress. Did his Majesty, or Mr. Pitt, 
wjio was then prime minister, consider 
this Catholic convention, from whence the 
Address came, as an unlawful assembly ? 
No. The prayer of it was granted, and 
lord Westmoreland, then lord lieutenant, 
was directed to make that speech from the 
throne, which led to the act of 1793, 
making to the Catholics many valuable 
concessions. In November last a general 
meeting of the Catholics was held, at 
which it was decided, to present a petition 
during the present session. This Catho¬ 
lic Committee was again called upon to 
manage' the petition. They had made 
considerable progress in Ihe discharge of 
their tCust, when the state of the King’s 
health, and the measures consequent upon 
it, having established a general expecta¬ 
tion of a change in the administration, the 
Committee conceived it was proper for 
them to refer for advice, under the new 
circumstances of their case, to the body 
at large, and they ordered the Letter of 
Mr. Hay to be written. This then being 
the state of the case of the Catholics, could 
the right hon. gentleman opposite main¬ 
tain that there was any thing in it which 
was analogous to the case of the United 
Irishmen in 1793 ? Could they say that 
the Catholics were embarked in any con¬ 
spiracy against the state ? Were they 
even concerned in the disturbances that 
now prevailed in Ireland ? Even this the 
right hon. genticqian could not sustain— 
for it appeared by the trials before the 
special, commission, and by the speech of 
the solicitor general of Ireland, that these 
distui;hances were confined to the lowest 
order of the people, acting without leaders 
«r organization. It was not sufficient to 
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justify the conduct of the Irish govern¬ 
ment, merely to shew, that the letter of 
the law was with them, Tim spirit and. 
the object of it ought to be taken int^ 
consideration. It was necessary to prov^ 
that the object of the Catholics was not to 
petition parliament, but to subvert the 
government, before the House could for¬ 
mally decide that the proceedings of the , 
Catholics were illegal. But even if they 
were illegal, according to a strict int^ir- 
pretatiun of the Act, the House should tako 
into its consideration such circumstances 
as exist to justify them. The Catholics 
bearing in remembrance the reception of 
some of their former petitions, could not 
fail to be induced to render any new ap¬ 
plication to parliament as free from ex¬ 
ceptions as possible. They remembered 
that when in 1792, they presented a peti¬ 
tion to the Irish House of Commons, it 
was rejected, because the House thought 
proper to consider it as an act of an ob¬ 
scure faction, confined merely to the ca¬ 
pital, disavoivcd by the great mass of the 
Catholics, ignui.-int of llietr sentiments, and 
incompetent to speak on their behalf, 
Tliey aUo remembered what w-as said 
upon their petition in 1805, by a right 
hon. and learned doctor, that from 1!> 
counties there was not one subscriber to 
it, not a single man from all the Catholic 
clergy —and that he asked this question; 

How, therefore, can this petition be said 
to come from the Catholic community of 
Ireland r” Having such exceptions to 
their former petitions fresh in their me¬ 
mory, it was natural that they should wish 
to be able to lay before an administra¬ 
tion, which they expected with reason 
would soon be formed, favoiir.iblc to their 
claims, an accurate expression of the 
wishes of tile whole body. But lids is not 
the only circumstance that the House 
should take into its consideration in justifi¬ 
cation of their conduct. The Catholics 
had before them the precedent of their 
own convention in 1793—the favourable 
reception of the delegates of that conven¬ 
tion by his M-ajesty—and the approbation 
of Mr. Bitt, as evinced by the concessions 
that followed.—They had also the con- 
rlnrt of three lord lieutenants of Ireland to 
le.ad them to consider the appointment of 
n Committee to manage their afliiirs, as a 
measure not contj-ary to law. Lord Hard- 
wickc—the duke of Bedford, and th» 
duke of Richmond for four years of his 
administration having suffered the Com¬ 
mittee to act in the capacity of a body re- 
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presenting the Catholic rotnmurtify. It, 
thererore, was most unjust to 'api>ly the 
Iponvention Act against them wilhuiit re- 
_^ar(l to the spirit of that Act, or consider- 
ng the true motives winch governed the 
conduct of the Committees. So far from 
deserving treatment of this kind, the ge.« 
neral conduct of the Catholics had been 
such as to merit a very ilifFerent return. 
It was impossible for their grpatest ene¬ 
mies to sustain their charges of disloyally 
against them. They had at all times, 
and at no period more generally than at 
the present, evinced their readiness to 
support the character of faithful and loj-al 
subjects; and was this notliing in the cun- 
teniplation of the right hon. genliemen 
opposite, when it is recollected iti what 
manner they have been disappointed, in¬ 
sulted, and exasperated by tlic condiut of 
those right hon. gtntkmeri ? pro¬ 

mised that the union shoe Id bo. •ollovvcd 
by the grant of their emancipation, if ilic 
statute book is examined, it will be found 
that no one act has passed to render tiirir 
condilioii better than it then was. Tiiongli 
they have presented their petitions to this 
House, they have been successively re¬ 
jected, and in a manner, too, anti with 
such langu.igw, as almost to take fiom 
tlicni all hopes of succeeding.—'.Viun, 
therefore, the House shall lake into i's 
consideration all the ciicuinsiunt us con¬ 
nected with the late proceedings of llie 
Catholic Committee—Ihf manner in winch 
bi.s Majesty on a former occasion leceived 
an address of a Catholic coiiveniion—the 
exctpiiuns that had been made to former 
petitions—and tfie spirit of the Convention 
Ad—he hoped it would at lensi tio liial 
winch he anti those who sat on tins side 
of the House weic willing to do in respeet 
to the conduct of the Irish government— 
not prejudge the case of the Ca^hidics, or 
come to a final senleiice, till all the in- 
foiniatiiiii was ubiained which might he 
necessary to form a correct opinitm upon it. 

General Im/iu.s gave the hon. gent, wlio 
moved the tpiestion hefbre llie Mouse, in¬ 
finite credit foi the manner and moderation 
with wtiicii he. had done it ; aiiu he could 
have wished that the right hon. gent, had 
confined himself merely to that ipiestinn, 
and had nut made the observations he bad 
done respecting the oppressed state of the 
inhabitants of Ireland, js it tended to mi.s* 
lead that pait of lire House, not connected 
with that country. The fact w'as, that 
there was not an iota of dillerence between 
the situation of the great majority of the 
(VOL. XIX.) 


inhabitants of Ireland and their Protestant 
brethreiT, or between that description of 
persons and the lower class of people in 
England : that they had the same laws to 
govern them, the same advantages under 
those laws ; that they had their forty sliil- 
ling freehold.^, could sit upon juiies;^ and, 
in fart, there was no difiirence whatever 
between the lower class of Froleslaiits and 
that descript'K ii of Catholics: that there 
were abouttbirlytw'oofllces of .state, which 
the educated Catholics were not competent 
to hold—but which, if they tool: the same 
oaths the Protertanls were obliged to take, 
they might hold : that, in f.ict, the op¬ 
pression of the Catholics w'asnnt any w'ant 
of Catholic emancipation, but in the state 
of the country. Lower the vent, and add 
to the daily labourcr’.s wages, and then 
they auld understand what Catholic 
emanripation wa.s. In'•o-iperttothe Cbn- 
veiiti’ii Art, it was an Actarl'ing from the 
iirce-’sitifs of the lime*', and not nieaiit to 
be acted upon but in t ases of necessity., 
1 he di.scoiitents of 'lieliind con’d only be 
lemoved by her native gentry, who might 
do inrmiiely •more good than could be 
liO|w d from Catliolic emancipation. Let 
ibom low 11 ' their I ciUs and rrii-.etlic wages 
ot the labmirer, for the high rents and bad 
wages we.ie the evila most rnnipluined of. 
orCaibolic emanci|iaiioii the majority of 
tlie people knew no more than they did of 
what be was iniering at that moment. The 
duke of Richmond had shown eveiy pos- 
.«ihle ntientioii and kindiussto llie ('atho¬ 
lies, but it was Ins duty to inieilere when 
I he coo.ntry was in dangei,or mi|. posed to 
be in danger, and not to wait until ihcir 
plans wcie coiii^ileied. Under tbi.s im¬ 
pression, ho should hope the Chancellor 
of the Lxclieqoi r would at present refuse 
any further irilormatioii. 

Sir il. IMontgomrry said, that ever since 
he had had 'he honour of a seat in that 
Hou.se, he had given all the support in his 
power to the claims of the Catholics ; and 
ilvvas his ambition to continue to them that 
support, so long as those claims were 
brought forward in a peaceable and con¬ 
stitutional manner. It was, however, one 
thing to support their just claims to a par¬ 
ticipation in the blessings of the constitu¬ 
tion, and another to countenance pretensi¬ 
ons not admitted to, or sought for by, any 
other class of his majesty’s subjects—pre- 
ten-sions which, if adinilted by that House, 
would shortly go to annihilate the power 
of parliament itself. There was no differ¬ 
ence between the right of claims on the 
(D) > ’ 
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part of the Cat holies of Ireland, and that of 
the English Catholics. He conhl see no 
reason why a conrcntion of English Ca¬ 
tholics should not assemble in (ireat Bri¬ 
tain, if such assemblies were allowed to 
meet elsewhere. Would it, however, be 
tolerated by that House, that such a Par¬ 
liament should be established here ? How’ 
could they be satisfied that their discus¬ 
sions would be confined to subjects purely 
relative to their own particular situation.^ 
The Catholics, although not permitted to 
sit in that House, had many friends ss'ithiii 
those -walls. Many of their advocates 
were among those most distinguished for 
talents and respectability. They M|ere 
also supported by a large part}' of noble¬ 
men ami gentlemen, who heretofore had 
assisted them in framing their petitions. 
With these advantages he thought it quite 
unnecessary to adopt any other mode for 
the attainment of the object of their wishes. 
He thought the Irish government were en¬ 
titled to the thanks of the House and of the 
country for their conduct in the present 
instance. Had the measure taken been 
longer deferred, all eflorts to avert the 
threatened evil tvould in all probability 
have proved vain, and a body of men 
might have assembled, who would have 
given law to the kingdom. 

Sir John Newport observed, that the hon. 
baronet who had just sat down had said, 
the case was one which admitted of no 
delay, and that the guvcrnnient of Ireland 
was entitled to the tlainks of the country 
for the measures which had been pursued. 
Now, ifitwasa case which admitted of no 
delay, how happened it that nothing had 
been done till the 12th of FebruaryThe 
letter had been published in Ireland at 
about the middle of January, ami much 
discussion had at thac time taken place on 
the question, whether or not it would he 
best to withdraw' that letter, and submit 
the subject to the aggregate meeting. 
That letter had been published in the 
newspapers. How then could it be un¬ 
known to the Irish government? Was it 
not known that lord Castleruss, son to 
lord Kenmare, bad come i'roiii a distant 
part of the country to sit as a member of 
that Committee ? With such inf«>rntfitIon, 
how was it that the government of Ireland, 
having paused from the middle ofJ-muary 
to the 12lb of February, should at length 
issue such a circular order on its own re¬ 
sponsibility ? How was it that the informa¬ 
tion received by government could be such 
tbatii ought jiot to be cohimunicated to. 
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the House, while it was of such a nature 
as to warrant so extraordinary a proceed¬ 
ing as that which had taken place ? The 
right hon. gent, had deprecated the tonej 
in which Irish matters were discussed. 
On this subject he would say, as he had 
often said bef(»re, that those who were 
aggrieved had a right to complain ; and 
when a disposition was manifested, as at 
present, to oppress the people of Ireland 
by reviving obsolete laws to deprive t!ieni» 
of their rights, it became those who con¬ 
sidered themselves as the guardians of 
those rights to speak with warmth—nti i 
they were the best friends to this country 
who earliest called the attention of the 
House to their grievances, and pointed 
out the mismanageineitt of ministers. 
With respect to the duke of R "liniond, 
he was in some instances entitled to much 
praise, yet had Ireland niriiiy insulls lo 
complain of. Was not the making of 
one learned gentleman (Dr. Dnii'cna.-i) a 
right hon. gent., imtnedi.alely af'te: he lieal 
been denouncing the v. hole body of il.-e 
(’alholics as Irr.itors—the passing ol an 
act to curtail the means of cdiic.'',liiig their 
clergy—the appointing an hen. gini. to a 
liigh ostensible situation, wlio w.i.s parlieu- 
larly obnoxious lo the (7:il.tiuiic bedy, &.c. 
—Were not these galliii;'; ia.sults wan¬ 
tonly oflertd to the C\»lliolii:s ol Ireland r 
As to wliat had been raid of the system 
of toleration wliii h was acti d upon, and 
the conciliatory spiiit evinc'*d by mi¬ 
nisters, he would say that, if :o ckiiig lo 
act on such a principle, they mu.<t i.ere^- 
sarily insult the Catholics, by placing in 
a high situation a person Ly whom they 
had been most insulted and tiaduced, both 
in writings and inPaiilamPoi—w!iy then 
had this been done if this evinced a spnit. 
oi' conciliation ? With respect to what the 
gallant general had said, that there was 
not an iota of difihrence between tlie situa¬ 
tion of the lower classes of t ic Catholic* 
and their Protestant bretJircn, he would 
ask, if every Catholic ought not to be 
able to hope, as well as evt ry Prote.stant, 
however hmnble his sitiiation, that his son 
might possmly one day become Lord High 
Clianccllor ? Why ought not every father 
to be enabled to entertain such a hope, 
with a.s much appearance of reason as it 
might once have been indulged by the fa¬ 
ther of the present', and oilier Lord Chan¬ 
cellors, who, very much to their ciedit, 
had risen from tiumlile situations in life P 
Why should a Catholic be denied the 
hope of raising himseir, as another nobId 
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lord had done, who originally had been 
blit a wool'Comber’s son ? An honourable 
baronet bad expressed biniselt' content that 
the committee should remain as it was. 
That, however, was not the wish of the 
ministers, they denounced it altogether as 
unlawful, or, what he .should wish to know 
was the meaning of that part of the letter 
of Mr. Secretary Pole, where he stiles 
them “An unlawful assembly sitting in 
i^ublin, and calling themselves. The Ca¬ 
tholic CoinmitteR r” The hon. hart, here 
detailed the history of those proceedings 
which had caused the Circular Letter to 
be i.ssued, which, he contended, were 
caused merely by a wish Jo take the ge¬ 
neral sense of the Catliolics on the que.s- 
tion, whether or not it would be proper 
to pre.sent their petitions to parliament in 
the present se.SNion. The oliject was to 
collect from those in the landed interc.st, 
whether or not it was proper the subject 
should be at present discussed; and lie 
should have iliought it would have been 
the interest of goveiinient that it should 
be taken into consideration in such ai^as- 
.sembly, raihi r than referred to an “ ag¬ 
gregate meeii.ig.”—^’rho Irish Coverninent 
inid, however, tin.'ught it best, in order to 
preserve the peace, to put an obsolete act 
in force—an act never before acted upon— 
an act passed by a liig.ilted and intolerant 
govtrnrnent—..ii act puftsetl, in the time 
of Air, Put, ihe result ot spleen and of dis- 
ajipointinenl. That .act, he would observe, 
had led to the abuli.shmg of the Irish par¬ 
liament, and he warned them, lest, re¬ 
viving it, they completed the ruin of their 
couniiy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
h id sup|)o.sed from the appearance of the 
House, that many other gentienn n had 
iinctuled to speak on this question, and he 
therefore had liitherio rcscived himself to 
hear all the objeciion.s which might be | 
urged. As it did not appear that any 
other gentleman was anxious to address 
the IIuu.se upon the subject, he must de¬ 
clare that, ill his opinion, no prima fade 
case had been made out against the Irish 
government which called tor%he present 
motion, or could icndcr necessary an invc.s- 
tigation of the circumstances which had 
influenced its conduct, lie could not but 
regret extremely, that whenever any dis¬ 
cussions took place in*ihat House with re¬ 
spect to Ireland, a great deal of matter 
got somehow introduced into the debate, 
which was likely to keep up that spirit of 
dissatisfaction in that country which bad 


unfortunately shewn itself in the instance 
which had called for the measure recently 
resorted to by the Irish government. He 
lamented the constaiil practice of gentle* 
men to give gloomy representations of 
what they called the dcgrade.l state of 
Iridand. lie lamented that gentlemen 
should .studiously labour to keep that feel¬ 
ing of discontent alive, at a time when 
no immediate good could possibly be h'lped 
fur fioni it, and while it might le.id to fa¬ 
tal consequetues. On every discussion 
relative to the all'.iirs ol Ireland, they were 
constantly told to look at the distressed 
Slate of that country, and earnestly called 
on to relieve it by granting that for which 
they had been petitioned, n imely. Ca¬ 
tholic emancipation. That it was the 
duty of ^ovuriinieiit to look to Ireland 
with the utmost soliciniile. he readily ad¬ 
mitted ; but Cailiolic emaiicipatioQ, he 
contended, could not ailord Ireland the re¬ 
lief it required. In always bringing in 
this subject, genlletnen sometimes rather 
awkwardly forgot, their own arguments; 
and what was advanced in one inoiance 
appeared at variance with that which was 
slated in another. fie agreed with an 
hon. gent., that the disturbances which 
had lately taken place in Ireland had no¬ 
thing to ilo with politics ; yet though this 
was admiileJ by gentlemen opposite, 
when these disturbanLCs were spoken of, 
they were coiisi.^nily spoken of as evils 
to be cmed'by Catholic emancipation. 
The interests of Ireland certainly ought 
always to be attentively considered by 
the House; but it did not follow that 
the House should take the same view 
of the subject as those who repre‘<ented 
Ireland to be in such a deplorable state. 
Others might differ from those gentlemen 
on the (.'atholic question, without being 
guilty of neglect or inditrerence; and he, 
for one, thought the measure of emancipa¬ 
tion proposed by an bon. gent, would not 
be likely to satisfy ihe Catholics of Ire¬ 
land, unie.ss it went to establish the Ca¬ 
tholic on the ruins of the Protestant reli¬ 
gion. As to the convention which had 
liecn^abont to he called, with the view he 
took of the subject, had it been a Pro¬ 
testant meeting, the same measures oitglit 
to h^e been resorted to. It was the of¬ 
fence committed against the law, which 
w'as intolerable, and which had called for 
the interference of government. The 
question the House would have to consider 
was, whether any prima facie case had 
been made out against the government of 
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IrclaiKl lo call upon them huw to institute 
any thing like a parliamentary inquiry 
on ilie isulijet t. 'liie act alluded to, re¬ 
lated to meetings called under pretence 
of petitioning in bodies and conventions. 
Foi bin own part, he entertained not the 
sligliicit doubt, that the assembly, which 
was to iiave been prevented from meeting 
by tlie timely cnfurccuient of the act. 
Would have bien illegal. 

Itind been said, however, that the act 
was t.b^olftc, and the ium. gent, who 
began the discus-dun had even said, that 
the government hud luininaged fhe 

dark pugt .s of the statute book to find out 
obsolete statutes lo put ill force against 
the Catholics. (Not obsolete, ol^scrved 
]Mr. Ward.) Weil, llitii, the right hon. 
bait, below him (sir .lolni Newport) had 
rcpresimtt d it as ob''<)leio. But he would 
ask that lion, liteuibcr, whet her lie had 
read the papers on the i.'iiile ? If iie had, 
lie would h..ve found in tliein a clear proof 
that that statute was not oj.^olete, nor con¬ 
sidered as siuh by the Jnsii Catholics. 
It appeared I'rum tir; letter convening the 
meeting of the Catholic^, that they were 
not only aware of the e.M'.tcnce of the law, 
but that there was tfarouuhoiit the letter a 
recommendation lo conlorm strictly to the 
aw; so that one would Iiave supiioscd 
that tliC course of argument on the oppo- 
site side would have been to quote the 
passage from the letter, and to infer that, 
as there was no intcniiou to violate the 
law, there was no necessity for enfuicing 
it. Whilht that letter, howevir, stu¬ 
diously disclaimed any wish lo violate 
either the letter or the '■pint ol the law, 
lie would defy any man, with llie key he 
meniioiud, to suppose that it was drawn 
up for any other purpose tii.m to iiulnce 
the Catholics to liulate the law, vvlnl.t it 
prulesscd to dissuruie them fiom any such 
violation oi it. Tor what said the letter 
of Mr. fj ly r— 

“ The Committee desiie to add, that 
" by the law as it now stands, no species 
“ of delegation or reprcs.-nlation can be 
*' suffreil to lake pLcc ; nor can any per- 
son, wiHiout a gross liulaliun of the law', 
be a repitseniaiive, or I’tlegate, ^r act 
under any name as a reprcscntaiivc or 
'' delegme. Engaged, as wo are/'in a 
" struggle for legal and coniiiliuional 
*' rights, it is our duty, as well as our in- 
" clinalion and decided deteriniiuition, not 
" viidate the spirit, nor even the letter 
of thi Jaw. It is, at the same time, to 
" bfl observed^ that the lavv to which we 
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allude, does not interfere with the sub- 

ject’s undoubted right to petition Par- 

lianient; nor, of course,, with the only 
“ nietliod by wiiich so large a body as 
“ the Catholics of Ireland could concur iu 
" forwarding a petition.” 

This was ihe view tiiey took of the law; 
and after this, it was impossible to say 
thejr were ignorant of the law, or ignorant 
that it was not to he broken. lie would 
a.sk any man to look at the letter, au<^. 
sny if It were not intended to create a 
body of the description of tho.se against 
which the act was intended to guard* 
while it ostensibly endeavoured to evade 
the letter of the law? The following pas¬ 
sage might inalvc this more evident: 

“ 'I'lie Commit lee being entrusted with 
“ the petition of the Catholic Body, feel 
" it iiuminbciit on them to state lo you, 
" ilicir conviction of the imperative ne- 
“ ce-'!>ily of an increase of ilieir numbers, 
“ so tirit I here may be managcis of the 
“ petition connected willi every pint of 
" Ireland, it i,i highly desirable, that 
“ the Commiii'ee should bocoiiie the de- 
" posilory of the collective wisdom of the 
“ Catholic Body. That it should be able 
•' to ascertain, in order lo obey, the 
“ wishes, and ch ailv understand the 
“ wants, of ail their Catholic lellow-sub- 
“jecis.” 

Now lie should be glad to know if a re¬ 
presentative body could be belter de¬ 
scribed than ill Uie words of that para¬ 
graph But the light lion. bart. iiad said 
they were to be c.ilieU meiely to consider 
W'hcthei or nm the petition should be dis¬ 
cussed. Now, if that were the sole object 
they had in view, why was it necess.ny to 
make " a depository ot the coileciive 
wi.sduni of the Catholic Body?” Why 
were the persons to be named as “ Ma¬ 
nagers,” to be such “ whose avocations 
require, or leisure permits their permanent 
or occasional residence in Dublin?” If 
they were to meet with but one object 
in view, in one suliiary in.stance, would it 
have been : .i iieces.^ary that its members 
shuiild be able to reside in Dublin? That 
would not have been necessary, had they 
not ii.id other views which came within 
the put view of the statute. lie now 
wish i d the House to consider how this 
Convention was to be constituted, in order 
to a.si'(>rtuin if a doubt could be felt as to 
their being precisely such an assembly 
as it was the object of the act to suppress. 
'I hey had proceeded to enforce their for¬ 
mer proposition in the following terms ■ 
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" This is the more requisite at the present 
moment, when there appears to be so near 
a prospect of complete emancipation ; 

« i(i the Committee are convinced, that 
eir emancipation can now be retarded 
only by criminal apathy or neglect 
amongst the Catholics themselves They 
beg leave to suggest to you the propriety 
,of appointing ten managers of the petition 
in your county. There are now three 
survivors of the persons who were dele¬ 
gates in the year 1793; these persons are 
already constituent members of the Com¬ 
mittee, and, as such, managers of the pe¬ 
tition ; so that you have to appoint only 
seven additional managers.*'—Now the 
Convention of 1793 was precisely of the 
description which the act was intended to 
pul (town. From the mention made of 
those who remained of the delegates, it 
was obvious that it was the object of the 
CommiiUe to have their iiuiiiber.s filled 
up with persons of similar principles and 
having similar objects in view. This 
then formed exactly the case which the 
act was intended to meet. 'I'hc question 
before the House was, had the act been 
misconstrued f and if it had not, whether 
or not It was expedient to carry it into 
cllect in the present instance ? lie thought 
he had proved the legality of the act, and 
proved that the Catholic Committee knew 
it to Ijc a legal measure. But it was said, 
if it WHS iKcessary to enforce it at all, why 
had it not been enforced at an earlier pe¬ 
riod } If the Committee were originally 
an illegal assembly, it ought not to have 
been permitted ; and if not, after having 
been allowed to sit so long, it ought not 
now to be disturbed. This depended on 
circumstances. The question was not, if 
the delegates of 1793 and 1806, from the 
nine parishes in Dublin, were to be con¬ 
sidered as forming a legal assembly; but 
whether or not, when the Catholic Com¬ 
mittee assumed the authority of issuing 
their writs (as it had been well expressed 
by an bon. gent, in the course of debate,} 
to collect together 320 additional repre¬ 
sentatives, holding this language,<~the 
question was, whether, utidi^r such circum¬ 
stances, that assembly, which, though ille¬ 
gal (if they would have it so), had been 
winked at, and properly winked at, should 
not be taken some notice of »lien they 
proceeded to act in a manner different to 
what they acted in before, and when 
their proceedings were likely to lead to 
the must mischievous con-sequences ? 

When the bon. gent, said care ought to 


be taken not to damp the high spirit of tba 
Irish, he perceived that he wa.s not unac¬ 
quainted with the nature of the discussion* 
which had taken place. 1 hey were highly 
inflammatory, and had been circulated all 
over the country with great activity. If 
the information he bad on the subject front 
the Irish government was correct, and that 
it was he had no doubt, not only were 
the steps taken authorised by the act, but, 
had they not been taken, the adniinistra- 
ti<>n would have failed in its duty. Now, 
as to the lenity which it was said should 
be displayed in putting this assembljy 
down, it might perhaps be satisfactory for 
gentlemen to know, that it was likely in 
every respect to be attended to on the part 
of his grace the duke of Richmond ; and 
that such was precisely the effect of the 
instructions sent out to him by the English 
government. The circumstance was much 
lamented by all who were in office, and 
most particularly so by the illustrious per¬ 
sonage at the head of the nation. VVith 
such feelings, ministers had staled to the 
Irish government, “ that it was their con¬ 
fident hope and expectation that every 
degree of mildness and lenity would be 
shewn in putting the law in force, consist¬ 
ent with the public security." The le¬ 
gality of the proceeding, he trusted, was 
established to the satifactiun of every one, 
on the documents now before the House. 
To give more at present, would be to 
shake the aullioi^ty of the government of 
Ireland in a manner which would be pro¬ 
ductive of the greatest inconveniences. 
The hon. gent, however had stated, that 
the Iri.sh government had made out a bad 
case, and that he wished for more infor¬ 
mation that a better might be furnished. 
In nnswer to the questions which had been 
asked, ministers hnd answered that they 
had two documents which they thought 
would be sufficient to establish the legality 
of what had been done; but he conceived 
that it could be thought by no one that in 
bringing forward these, they brought 
forth the whole defence of the Irish go¬ 
vernment. The production of another 
di.spatc^could not alone do justice to the 
motive.s which had influenced their con¬ 
duct. What had been produced proved 
It to bS a complete legal act, and he 
thought there was a strong presumption 
that it wasa wise, expedient, temperate and 
lenient measure. The point that had been 
most urged against the Irish government 
was, that it had^ not acted with more 
rigour, and interfered before. But be felt 
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convinced, that when the subject should 
be discussed with more information, it 
would be seen that necessity only had 
caused this step to be taken. The govern¬ 
ment of this country lamented the neces¬ 
sity of having tiie execution of the law 
enforced, and had recommended to the go. 
vernment of Ireland to enforce it with as 
much lenity as would be consistent with 
the public tranquillity. This was the 
course they had been commanded by his 
foyal higlmess the Regent to take, and was 
consLsteiu with the principles upon which 
they had hitherto acted. He was sure he 
had-then said enough to convince the 
right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. Giatlan) 
that if the Catholics attempted to meet 
under the circunistances he ht-id stated, | 
their assembling would have been il'egal, j 
and ought to have been prevented. What 
he had stated he supposed would be sulli- 
cient to shew that it would be better to 
wait till they should see whether the act 
would be abused,before any parliamentary 
investigaiion should be instituted, tie la¬ 
mented, as he had before staled, the nc- { 
cessity for resorting to this act; but he 
could confidently say, as well on tlie part 
of the Irish government as of the govern¬ 
ment of this country, that there was no in¬ 
tention on the part of the Irisli or Knglisli 
government to obstruct or impede the 
right of the Catholics to pctiiion that 
House, or to approach the legislature with 
the expression of their ^grievances. No 
eiibrt whatever had been made to pieveiit 
that petition from coming, or to defeat irs 
object, and it might yet be presented as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened. He 
perfectly agreed with an hon. gent, that it 
would indeed be an intolerable grievance 
if a legal application to parliament were 
to be prevented on any subject whatever. 
But it should be recollected that they most 
ctfectually guarded the light of petition¬ 
ing when they kept the petitioners within 
proper bounds, and U was only when that 
was neglected that the valuable right be¬ 
came endangered. The right hon. gent, 
concluded by saying, that the law must be 
obeyed and carried into execution, but 
that every degree of lenity would be shewn 
cur.siatent with the iramiuiility and interests 
of the Slate. ' 

Mr. Whitbread then rose and said : Sir, 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer has this night, by the speech he 
has ]uiit delivered, proved that there not 
only may be, but that there, are political 
circumstances and changes, which in their 
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operation can induce men, if not to change 
at least to modify even the most consci¬ 
entious convictions. What! and does the 
right hon. gent, admit that Catholic Pe¬ 
titions must come before us with their due 
authority and respect—that to Ireland it 
ever was and will be the feeling of his 
government to extend lenity and for¬ 
bearance ? The right hon. gent, then, is nmy 
almost the friend to a dispa.ssionate consi¬ 
deration of the Catholic claims ? I am not 
surprised that after the exertions of a suc¬ 
cessful ambition, like others of his prede¬ 
cessors, he has kicked down the ladder by 
which he scrambled uptupolitival import¬ 
ance. We have it now distinctly ad¬ 
mitted, by the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, (rai.sed, by the bye, to his station by 
far dillerent sentiments) ihat lie is willing 
to concede the loyally of the great body 
of the Catholics. We this night liear 
from that source that the disturbances 
which agitate Ireland have nothing to do 
with political questions or with Catholic 
emancipation. 1 congratulate the right 
bull, gent., this country and Ireland, on the 
revolution that ha.s been elfected in his 
n|)iiiion>; feeling it wholly unnece.ssary 
to comment on the causes of his conver¬ 
sion. It is, however, altogether impossi¬ 
ble to forget the libel, which the very for¬ 
mation of his administration pronounced 
upon the Irish people : it is iinpos-iiblc to 
forget that, during that adriiiiiistration, an 
appointment to tlib privy council was 
made—an appointment winch, even at the 
time, the right hoii. gent, did not dare to 
justify—of an individual (Dr. Duigeiian), 
who in coiiversalion, and in print, withm 
these walls, and without them, had ar¬ 
raigned the Catholics ns traitors to the 
Sidle. Dues the right hon. gent, fancy 
that his acts will peri.sh ? Can he suppose 
that the extorted aditiissiions of this day 
can compensate for the exacerbated at¬ 
tacks of the former part of his adminis¬ 
tration 

A gallant general (Loftus) on the other 
side, declares, forsooth, that the Catholics 
of Ireland labour under no disabilities—but 
that they are in the enjoyment of all those 
rights with which men ought to be satis¬ 
fied. He who makes that statement is a 
general officer. Is he not, as he ought to 
be, proud of this distinction ? Are the Ca¬ 
tholics to have no credit for the same 
feelings of generous ambition i Are they 
to exemplify loyalty as sincere—heroism 
as conspicuous—genius as commanding 
as their Protestant fellow-soldiers can 
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display, and then to 1)6 supposed dead to 
all the honourable impulses of life, unde* 
serving of all those encouragements and 
rewards which a grateful country can 
bestow ? The gallant general has opened 
his mouth this night in this House; is he 
not, as every member of a free State must 
be, proud of that distinction? Can the Ca* 
tholic enjoy that right ? How, then, at the 
very moment when his o\vn act contra¬ 
dicts his statement, can he say that the 
Catholic of Ireland labours under no disa¬ 
bility r Sir, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheijuer endeavours to justify the Irish 
government for the course they have pur¬ 
sued. He founds his opinion on the Cir¬ 
cular Letter of the Catholics, and the other 
infiii'inalion which the government here 
have received. Upon Ins own shewing 
then, namely, that the pajxTs in his pos¬ 
session ,|usiify the }ii,-,h governsnent, he is 
bound lo produce the coirespondcnce. 
For my I know of nothing that r<iu!d 
justily anv governttienl, to I'a*. the words 
of my h'lti. and aide friend (Mr Ward) in 
riiinniaciiig into the slalalcs of tlie Irish 
tiaih.iiiieiit, tnr an act, conceivet* in the 
daiki ! Iii^olry—an act hatcl’.c.l in the 
reve;i.;»'{i!l dT^jinsiiien of ihote whose in- 
!o'er;Mc»- (onstitut^■d their on'iy pret.eii'ion 
• 1 ) i)inve>'—a [iretension siu h as i.hat \vhi''h 
/::;s fi consmendi’d those persons wlio now 
(H: the ollices of state and government. 
Ihjf then the right hon. gent, assures ns 
tf..c this harsh and I' striclivo act, will be 
ext ici-cd mildly. How, mildly r If exe¬ 
cuted at all. It must be rigorous. The 
law commands ypu to apprehend, and 
therefore if it be at all put in force, you 
cannot dispen.se with the apprehension. 
What, then, is the true meaning of this 
term mildly ? W'hy this atfccted forbear¬ 
ance, ill is assumed lenity ? It arises from 
this cause, that the ministers of the go- 
vermneiit base been stopped in their 
career Ilf violence; tiiat llic sanction of 
the Prince Itegenl. has bt en refused to 
such a policy. Tliere Ins been a corre¬ 
spondence between the government here 
and that of Ireland. Why is it not pro¬ 
duced ? Let his royal liighness the Prince 
Regent appear lo the country and the 
W'orhl in his true colours. If (he informa¬ 
tion be not produced now, it never will 
be in our possession. The measure is al¬ 
together hushed—it is completely ijuash- 
cd ; and, tlierefore, svlicn we shall here¬ 
after inquire, the answer will be. that in¬ 
quiry is unnecessary, inasmuch as the 
measure was not acted upon. The gentle¬ 


men opposite, on a former day, stated their 
previous ignorance of the intended mea¬ 
sure of the Irish government. I ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer lo say, whe¬ 
ther he did not see the Circular Letter of 
the Catholics before the departure of Mr. 
Secretary Pole from this country ? What! 
no answer. Is the right hon. gent, as 
dexterous in his silence as in bis eloquence.^ 

[The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
across the table, that he had not seen it.]— 
Extraordinary, that such a document, 
published in the Irish papers early in the 
month of.lanuary—papers received regur 
larly by the Irish secretary, should be un¬ 
known to, the government here. But 
surely the duke of Richmond must have 
been acquainted with it. Indeed, Mr, Se¬ 
cretary Pole appears, as I have before 
stated in his presence, ami therefore may 
now lepeai in his absence, to be lorcf- 
Iiciitcnant in his own capacity. 

Sir; it is now, it seems, stated, that the 
Catholic Committee, which was before in¬ 
noxious, has assumed a new and danger¬ 
ous cliaracter, the proof of which is 
to be found iii the!.' l.;te discussions. Are 
we to trace ihisrccentapprchcnsionwhich 
the Chaticcihir of the Exchequer and Mr. 
Pole have felt, to the fact of their names 
having been ir.troduceil and animadverted 
on in the late discussions of that body ? It 
is, indeed, a most unhappy combination of 
circumstances, tb;it the government of the 
Prince Regent should be ushered into 
Ireland, with a measure of harshness and 
coercion. It was most eloquently remark¬ 
ed by an Irish member of a late parlia¬ 
ment, that the formation of the ministry, 
which the right lion. gent, had taken such 
means to e.stablish, had, for the remainder 
of his Majesty’s reign, entombed the hopes 
of the Catholics. Are the same instru¬ 
ments indiistriou.sly at work, to propagate 
through Ireland the thought, that their 
hopes are also to be entombed through 
the reign of his succesSor ? The right hon. 
gent, s lys, the law has provided against, 
the Catholic meetings. The law does no 
such thing. Harsh and unconstitutional 
as that law was, it was directed against the 
tibjects of others. The concessions to the 
Catholic.s in 1793, admitted the <d.iims of 
chose who were stated to act for thentselves 
and others. But tlie Convention Bill was 
directed against the associations for par¬ 
liamentary reform—associations, amongst 
whom were some most distinguished per¬ 
sons, and a present member of thi.s House 
not the I^ast conspicuous; I mean Mr. 
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Stewart (now lord Castlereagh). But the 
Catholics are this night charged by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with an at- 
tem|jt to evade whilst professing to observe 
a law, which it was their determination to 
violate. One would have thought, after 
all his averted respect for that body, that 
no s^sch imputation would bn presumed. 
Would it not be more proper, more cor¬ 
rect, and more politic, to infer, even if a 
violation of law took place, that it did not 
spring from any predetermined disposition 
to commit an ofllmce ? 

It has been said. Sir, that these discus¬ 
sions in parliament have occasioned the 
irritation that prevails in Ireland ; but it 
has been well and truly answered by my 
right hon. friend near me, that unless these 
irritated feelings have the means of evapo¬ 
ration in debate, they w'ill lead to conspi¬ 
racy ; that, if the Catholics cannot pro¬ 
claim their grievances, in open day, they 
will brood over them in caverns; and 
what will be the consequence ? Although 
in imitation of the right hon. gent, oppo¬ 
site, I have already gone beyond the 
ijuestion, I must observe that he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had at his 
entrance into office given a bond, sealed 
with his honour, that he never would con¬ 
cede the Catholic rlaims. Who sanc¬ 
tioned this act of the Irish government ? It 
is most important to ascertain this, that 
the character of the hea^ of the govern* 
tnent here may stand clear, if in reality it 
is clear, and on that ground 1 shall vote 
for the production of these papers f It is 
highly desirable that the government of 
England should stand unconnected with 
this proceeding, to see whether Mr. Pole | 
has been authorised to carry into execu¬ 
tion this civil mode of arrest, or whether 
he has not been told that he has gone a 
step too far, and that part of his work must 
be undone. 1 apprehend that this is what 
has actually taken place. Suppose the 
Committee chose tw hold its sittings in 
England, is there any law to prevent it r 
Then why should there be any such law 
in Ireland ? 1 am anxious to see bow the 
matter really stands, that blame may rest 
where it is justly due. 

The Chancellor qf the ]Eickeguer. Sir, 
thdre is one point on which I wish to cor¬ 
rect the hon. gent. He says, that when I 
came into power I gave a bond scaled 
withjny honour never to concede the Ca¬ 
tholic claims. To whom did I give such 
a bond? Never, to any one. 1 most dis¬ 
tinctly deny it. 1 have« indeed^r by the 
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expression of mv sentiments In this House, 
opposed the Caihniic claims; and when I 
look to the present slate of the Catholics, 

I cannot anticipate any change in my 
opinions. If the hon. gent, chooses to 
call this declaration a bond, I am satisfied 
with I hat explanation; but if he says I 
ever gave any other bond to any living 
person, I luu^t flatly contradict it. I never . 
(lid. Relying as 1 do on the wisdom of 
the Irish government, I feel convinced' 
that they have not acted in this instance 
without being fully warranted by informa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Whitbread. The right hon. gent. 
de.sprves an explanation from me, and he 
shall have it. I did not mean to impute 
to him any thing which did not pass in 
this House. When I said he g'*vc a bond 
not to conrede the Catholic claims, I re¬ 
ferred to the manner in which he came 
into power. The former ministry went 
out of power because they would not give 
such a bond. He came in, and of course 
it was to be inferred, that he had entered 
into that stipulation, for refusing to enter 
into which liis predece;;sor.s had gone out. 

The Cham eliov qf the Exchequer, i gave 
no such pledge on my taking fiower. Rut 
those who had left the govenunent were 
pledged to the contrary, and it was natural 
to expect that those wlio had always op¬ 
posed the Catholic claims in parliament, 
would do so ill jiower. So far i gave a 
pledge, and no farther. 

Mr. Whitbread rose. 

Mr. Yorke rose to order. 

The Speaker. Certainly this has gone 
into a digression. It will be for the 
House to consider how far they will aU 
low it. 

Mr. Whitbread submitted to tbe candour 
of the right hon. gent, (the Ciiancellor of 
the Exchequer) vviiciher, in ju^tlce even 
to him, he might not be perinittrd to ex¬ 
plain. He did not say that the pledge 
had been given in-so many words, or in a 
writing drawn up for the purpose. 

Mr. \'orke again rose to order, and ap¬ 
pealed to the chair. 

Mr. Eonsonbp inaintaihcd there was no 
disorder, except what was occasioned by 
him who called for order. Tlie Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer h.ul explained two or 
three limes, and why •.huuhi ii >1 his hon.. 
friend be heard *^iib equal patience. 

Mr. Abercrombie said, that hi.s hon. 
friend’s words were directly in explana¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Whitbread stated, that he considereil 
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the pledge as given by accepting office, country go home, in place of spending 
when it had previously been relinquished their money here; let them regulate their 
on the sole ground of a refusal to consent own tenantry and iheir estates, and not 
to any such pledge. Under these circum- hear of them only through those second' 
stances the king had been deceived, unless ary persons whom they employ. [Hear, 
the gentlemen accepting office understood hear!] That will do more to conciliate 
themselves to be bound. Ireland than all the measures there is so 

Mr. Yorkc and Mr. Fuller then rose. much work made about. As to the duke . 

The Speaker adverted to the inconveni* of Richmond, I know him, and he is a 
* ence that must result from allowing these brave, generous, noble-minded man; and 
explanations to go into so much length, such a man will never descend to oppress 
and thought it better the matter should those below him. I believe he has tried 
rest. . lenient measures, but they failed; and be 

General Lnflus then stated in explana- was compelted to try severity. I will now 
tioii, that the majority of the Catholics of vote against the motion. I will wait and 
Ireland were in no worse a condition than not give an intemperate opinion, such as 
Protestants of the same rank. ought notto be given in parliament. 

Mr. Fuller. Perhaps, Sir, I was not a Mr. C. H. Hutchinson said, he should 
very proper person to rise to order, but no think himself unworthy of a seat in that 
matter for that: I confess it. When I do House, if he allowed a circumstance 
get up, however, I .speak to the subject; alluded to by the hon. gent, who spoke 
aye, and pretty freely, too. When the' last, to pass unnoticed; but in remarking 
hon. gent, opposite (Mr. Whiiljread) upon it, he would preserve that good 
talked about his bond and his sealing on humour for which the hon. gent, himself 
honour, and thingsof that kind, all it came was generally distinguished. He had been 
to in the end was * supposing.’ For that most unhappy in his allusion to the tran.s- 
matter, I could .suppose any thing myself, actions of 30 years ago. He was even in- 
Siit he has no right to talk of other people, accurate as to tlie time,, for it was not 30 
for I never saw a set of men sneak out of years since the cirLiimstances which he 
their offices in the way his own friends had so imperfectly described took place, 
did.—They shewed a great deal of uneasi- The fact was, that the Irish, ill treated as 
ness. They sneaked out most contempt!- they had been by Great Britain, asked for 
bly. [Older.] ’Pon my honour. Sir, it is arms, and u.ied them in your defence, 
not merely my own remark, I speak on That gallant nation, having an account still 
suggestion. But the hon. gent. ha.s no to settle with yeu, geuesously lent its aid 
right to say or .suppose that my right hon. when it found you in difficulty. Such 
friend would enter into a bond: No, he was their conduct then; and had they 
would disdain such a thing. He shewed since done nothing for you ? Wherever 
them that in late>afFairs—he shewed them your thunder hasrolled—east,west,south, 
a spirit, I think, which they felt, aye, and or north—have they been absent.^ Let 
heartily too.—[Hear, hear!]—As to these thatgaliantpeopleonlyi^tand neuter,and he 
Irish atfuirs that they talked so much of would ask, where was tiie power and glory 
now, why, I remember very well myself, of Great Britain ? Let them only remain 
about 30 years ago, a set of people cum- neuter, and the strength and glory of 
ing down to this House, just like the hon. Britain was at an end. The most glorious 
gentienieii, sweating and fuming, all in a of your late triumphs have been not ft 
fume like a steam engine. [A laugh.] The little owing to the exertions ef the gallant 
cry was then, Won’t you grant Ireland people whom the hon. gent, bad this nij^bt 
arms to fight for you.'” Well, we did traduced. He wished to say this with 
give them 6U,U()0 stand of arms, and they good temper, as far as respected the bon. 
turned them against us. 1 have no great gent., but at the same lime with indigna- 
faitb in Catholic emancipation. I think tion, at finding within the walls of that 
tliat there is a radical and rioted antipathy House so much ignorance of the capabi- 
bietween Engl-aiul and Ireland. [Order!] lilies of Ireland, either for aggressiot^,or 
Well, then, try Catholic emuncipatiou, if defence; and he was sorry to say that the 
you think it will do. I care, no more for hon. gent, vyas not the only one to whom 
a Catholic than I do for a Chinese. Give this ignorance extended, 
the fellows in their red waistcoats and blue With regard to the question more im- 
breeches every thing they want. But it mediately under consideration, he ^aa 
won’t do. No, let the great men of the anxious to know whether this act of the 

(VOL. XIX.) I (E). 
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Irish srovernment had the sanction of the 
executive authority here; for if it should 
go abroad that this proceeding had been 
approved by the Regent, and his govern¬ 
ment here [No! No!], he understood the 
right hon. gent, to have said, that he consi¬ 
dered this as an act of great prudence on 
the part of the Irish government, and that 
it was approved by the government here. 
He wished then to know, whether the Re¬ 
gent had instructed his ministers? [A 
cry of. Order, Order,] Mr. H. then pro¬ 
ceeded to correct the statemmt of the 
right hon. gent, opposite, as to tm purposes 
for'which the Convention Act of 1793 had 
been framed. The design then was to put 
down an armed association of united Irish¬ 
men acting against the government, and 
having for its object the complete over¬ 
throw of parliament. It had been stated 
by the administration of that day, that the 
society in question held communications 
with France, and that its design was to 
overturn the government. The Act was 
brought in upon the spur of the occasion 
to prevent the meeting of a congress at 
Athicne, having, as had been aliedged, 
these objects in view. Did the right 
hon. gent, then mean to say that any 
■uch object was to be imputed to 
the Catholic Committee, the assembly 
against which the Act was now unforced ? 
He maintained that the right hon. gent, 
had not dared to state the facts correctly. 
Would he say that the object of this as¬ 
sembly was not to petition—but to put 
down the parliament and redress their own 
grievanres ? Did he mean to say that it 
held any communication with France ? 
No—he could not lay any such thing to 
their charge. Their object was clear; 
they met in order to prepare a petition for 
the redress of their grievances. In this 
their design was to refute the assertions of 
those who had mainiaincd that the majo¬ 
rity of the Catholics did not desire eman¬ 
cipation. They wished, as far as possible, 
to collect the unanimous sense of the 
Catholic body, to shew the fallacy of such 
improbable statements. The law therefore 
had by this act been violated—a law, 
however, which ought to be repealed as 
soon as possible, and he intended to give 
immediate notice oT a motion to thatellect. 
No difficulty to petition existed in this 
country, svhich comparatively was pos¬ 
sessed of every blessing. Wliy then 
shuuld the difficulty exist in Ireland, 
where there were, so many grievances, and 
where th& exercise of the right to petition 
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was so much the more necessary ? But 
even if the law did apply, he did not think 
that under the circumstances it ought'to 
have been put in execution. If Ireland 
was in a state so disturbed, notice ought to 
have been given to the government here—• 
and if they had notice here, then they 
were most culpable in not having stated 
this in the speech from the throne, of 
which the agitations of Ireland ought to 
have been the most prominent feature. If 
disturbances existed in Ireland without the 
knowledge of ministers, their ignorance 
was criminal, lie concluded by depre¬ 
cating the dangerous tendency of the sys¬ 
tem pursued by the minister, who came 
down with the speech to the House at the 
opening at every session, studiously ab¬ 
staining from giving any thing like an ac¬ 
curate view of the state of Ireland, and re¬ 
presented this conduct as directly opposite 
to his duty. 

Mr. Fuller admitted the justness of all 
the encomiums upon the Irish out of their 
own country, but still maintained that 
they had been in rebellion against us. 

Mr. Ponsonby aaUlfhe would have strictly 
confined himself to a few words on the sub¬ 
ject then before the House, if it had not been 
for whal had fallen from the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the lixchequer. That 
right hon. gentleman had said, it was most 
unfortunate that Irish business was always 
brought forward in a tune and temper ra¬ 
ther calculated to irritate the feelings of 
the people of Ireland, than to produce any 
beneRrial effect. Now, he denied the jus¬ 
tice and the truth of that assertion. He did 
not wish to make use of aily harsh expres¬ 
sion, but he must say that such an assertion 
could only have arisen from an ignorance 
of the subject. If the feelings of the Irish 
people were irritated, it was not occa¬ 
sioned by any thing which had been said 
ill that House. Were the people of that 
country so stupid as not to feci their mis¬ 
fortunes until they were told of them ? He 
was astonished at such a remark. So 
lately as toe 2Utli of June last, the com- 
missionei'.s in their speech, had said—" His 
Majesty was sorry that the pressure of the 
times had rendered it necessary that some 
addition should be made to the burdens of 
Ireland—but that they were so judiciously 
chosen, as not to interfere with the grow¬ 
ing prosperity of that country.*' But 
where was the proof of that growing pros¬ 
perity > Was it to be found in the fact, 
which he deRed the right hon. gent, to dis¬ 
prove, that the whole of the reveaae of 
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Ireland fell short, by a million sterling, of 
the payment of the interest of her funded 
debt> without expending a shilling towards 
her establishment ? Had that been occa- 
Bioned by their speeches ? As well might 
it be said, that the difficulties under which 
this country at present laboured, were oc« 
casioned by inflammatory speeches deli¬ 
vered in that House, as that the misfortunes 
of Ireland were attributable to such a 
source. The people of Ireland felt their 
situation; let not that feeling be pushed too 
far, lest it might induce those who were 
at present well aflected to the connection 
with England, to consider it as any thing 
rather than a benefit. With respect to 
what had fallen from an hoii. member 
(Mr. Fuller) he was nut surprised at his 
mistaking a |/oint of order; but certainly 
the assertion, that, 30 years ago, the peo¬ 
ple of Ireland turned the arms with wliich 
they had been intrusted, against this coun¬ 
try, astonished him not a little. It was 
another proof of the little attention paid 
to the history of Ireland. At the time to 
ivhich the hon. member alluded, so far 
from any seeds of rebellion existing in the 
country, the parliament of Ireland suflered 
a considerable portion of the military esta- 
blislimeiil to he sent abroad in the service 
of (jiroat Britain, while the volunteers, 
who were now branded as traitors, kept the 
enemy from the shores of Ireland. The 
right hou. the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer bad said, that, in the conduct pursued 
by the Irish government, tim law was with 
them, and he pledged himself to the fact. 
But he (Mr. Ponsonby) could not so rea¬ 
dily agree that'the law was on their side; 
and, tor that reason, he wished to have lull 
information on the subject. The act 
which was to be enforced specified the 
particular kind of meeting which came 
within its meaning—" If any individuals 
met under certain circumstances, then such 
meeting should be deemed an unlawful 
assembly, and the persons constituting it 
be guilty of a high misdemeanor.” JSow 
the information he wanted was, whether 
the bodies mentioned in the Circular Letter 
were really about to meet for the purpose 
of considering tbe propriety of presenting 
their petition, and for no other object i 
Because the last clause said, " That the 
provisions of the Act shall not extend to 
the right of petition.” Therefore the mind 
and intention of those persons should be 
ascertained. If the letter sent round to 
the Catholics was merely colourable—if it 
was only a pretence to cover other views 


—then he would agree that those who 
were assembled under it might be deemed 
guilty of having met unlawfully. But 
they ought to know how the facts really 
stood before they attempted to give a de¬ 
cisive opinion—The Circular Letter ot the 
lord-lieutenant denominated the Catholic 
Committee " an unlawful assembly”—^bp- 
fore a single person appeared to have been 
elected, in the manner specified by the 
Act.- The whole proceeding bad been 
grounded on the letter addressed to tbe 
Catholics throughout Ireland, although, 
perhaps, no ait had been done, nor any per¬ 
sons associated in consequence of it. Cer¬ 
tainly some satisfactory evidence should 
have been first obtained before the mea¬ 
sure vvas resorted to. It might be asked, 
" Would you, then, permit the illegal act 
to be couiinitted, and not endeavour, in the 
first instance, to prevent it r” Undoubt¬ 
edly, not. But he would have proper in- 
i'ormation, and then he would be justified 
in acting. He however defied aiiy person, 
even the right hon. gent, opposite, to piove 
them an illegal assembly, by any act they 
had performed. He knew not on what 
circumstance the Irish government relied, 
to make out the charge of illegality against 
them, and the House should be in posses¬ 
sion of the most complete information be¬ 
fore they sanctioned it.—^There was ano¬ 
ther part of Mr. Pole’s letter, which di¬ 
rected the arrest of individuals, and ordered 
their commitnfent, unless bail was given. 
He had not made up his mind as to the le¬ 
gality of such a proceeding; and he would 
ask, what had been dune by those persona 
that could clearly decide whether their 
conduct was or was not illegal'—and whe¬ 
ther Mr. Pole was or was not justified ? 
They only asked i'or infuriiiatioii to guide 
them on the subject. But the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
that if the extracts moved for were granted, 
they would not answer the end proposed. 
Now, he (Mr. Punsonby) did not know 
that. And perhaps some parts of those 
extracts, wh:ch the right hon. gent, consi- 
dert'd of no importance, might, on exami¬ 
nation, appear to be worthy of particular 
attention. He had also stated, that when 
the business w'as fairly examined, the Irish 
government would be found, not only 
home out in point of law, but decidedly 
supported on the ground ot expediency. 
But when he made that assemun, did he 
bring forward documents to prove i' ? He 
told the House that the Iri.sh guvornnu nt 
were completely justified in what they bad 
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done. But why did he not accompany 
that declaration with proofs of the fact i 
No, the House were called upon to decide 
on the subject, with what had been already 
laid before them, coupled wi'h the mere 
declaration of the minister. But he would 
not trust to the asif'i-rion of any minister, 
in the present alrirming situation of Ire¬ 
land. And if more information were not 
granted on the subject at some future pe¬ 
riod, the Housfi must coflie to a decision 
on the conduct of the Irish government, 
with the little they had procured. It had 
beprt observed, liiat the manner in which 
the debate was conducted would be pro¬ 
ductive of mischief in Ireland. Before 
that was asserted, he wished the British 
part of the representation would pay more 
attention to the affairs of Ireland. It had 
been common to leave that important busi¬ 
ness to the hands of a very f.>w Irish mem¬ 
bers, which he conceived was improper 
and unwise. It would ailurd a sensible 
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Monday, Feb. 25. 

The King’s Illness in 1804.] Mr. 
Whitbread rose, in consequence of the no¬ 
tice which he had given a few days ago, 
to submit to the consideration of the 
House a matter which, he had no doubt, 
would be regarded as highly interesting 
to the feelings, and of the greatest im¬ 
portance to the interests of that House, 
and of the country. This position, when 
J)c shuiiid state what he had to oiler to the 
House, would not, he trusted, admit of 
doubt or contradiction. When future his¬ 
torian', after the party beats and political 
anim ,sities of recent times, have been con- 
siirned to that silent oblivio'! to which the 
animosities and feuds of formt - periods 
have been ahead}’ c(>n:>igiieil; when these 
historians, removed from the period, and 
uninfluenced by the cirt unistunces under 
which the events they will have to record 


pleasure to the Irish people, to behold the 
British members studying their interests; 
and no act could ever make Ireland a con¬ 
tented country till her aiiairs were more 
particularly attended to. As'long as the 
present system was persevered in, she 
must continue to be a source of jealousy, 
suspicion, and weakness. 

The question being called for, strangers 
were ordered to withdraw. The House 
then divided, when there appeared— 

For the Motion.43 


have taken place, .shall come wuh an im¬ 
partial judgment, and unpiejiidiced feel¬ 
ing, to narraie tlie iransacuons of recent 
times, they will, nutvvi.h-itanding the im¬ 
pressions which the mflucnce of party 
animosity might have made to the con¬ 
trary, in taking a leviewofthe transactions 
of the presciu veigii, conclude, ihat under 
no circiJiii'itances, and in no times, have 
the people of any country been more 
l•vynl or more aflectionaiely attached to 
the person of tlieir Soverr ign than the peo¬ 



ple of tins ct^nlry have been, during a 
long sen-' 'if ycais to his present Majesty, 
if they shoo d only look back to the pe- 
j riod of the , isi 25 years, they would find 
that the love and aitachiiient of his sub- 


! jncts were not givmi alone to the King 
during the inieresiing period of youth or 
the prosperous and successful portion of 
his reign, but tii.at they increased in times 
! of personal alVIiction and infirmity ; and, 
io-.tead of sulleriiig diminution, bad been 
c •nsi'leraliiy strengthened, as his faculties 
and liealth had unhappily declined If, 
then, the peo|>ic of this country had de- 
ligiireil in the prosperities of his Majesty’s 
govemment—if they had ever felt the 
I deepest interest in the health of their So- 


I vercign—if, in the days of his strength, 
they rejoiced at his happiness, and in the 
hours (it hi.s aifliction and infirmity, they 
sympathised in hie sorrows and mourned 
over his sut}ering.s, they had a just right to 
know, that no foul trick had been, at any 
time during the existence of such respect¬ 
ful devotion to their monarch’s interest 
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and person, practised by his Majesty's 
ministers, either towards the King, or to* 
wards the people. If be could be able to 
shew, that according to a statement made 
by a right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) on a 
former night, the King had not had lair 
play, that neither the King nor the people 
had fair play shewn them by the adminis- 
> tration, of which that right hon. gent, 
formed a part, he trusted that he should do 
enough to cxciie the indignation of that 
House, and to induce them peremptorily 
to call for an efiicient and full inquiry into 
the n hole of the case. This lie would con¬ 
fidently undertake to shew, if that House, 
by agreeing to his preliminary motion, 
should put him in a condition to substan¬ 
tiate the charge. 

It must be in the recollertion of the 
House, that when the calamiu had first fal- 
leir'ipoii his Majesty in t788, though there 
were abundant rumours afloat upon the 
subject, yet such was the tender affection 
and ardent zeal of liis faithful people, that 
they could not persuade themselves of the 
fact, that his Majesty was seriously suiler- 
ing tinder the malady given out by ru¬ 
mour, until (he truth of the repre.senralioii 
was hut too fully confirmed by the report 
of the pliysici.ms. When it was after¬ 
wards established, by proofs that the 
Kmg'.s mind w.is unsound, that his mental 
faculties were d( ranged, and that he svas 
incapable of personally exercising his 
royal functions, the two Houses re-sorted 
to such measures as they thought proper 
fur supplying the defect of the royal au¬ 
thority. Hut, on its being anni'unced to 
p.iriiamerit by the noble lord, who at that 
period filled tiic higli office now held by 
Lord KIdoii, that be had it in eommaiid 
from Ins Majesty to acquaint parliament 
that he had mlliciently recovered to .m- 
thnrisc a confident expecialion, that after 
a short interval he should be enabled per- 
sonaliv to resume his royal functions; 
such was the delicacy, such the rdfeciion 
and vineralion of the two Houses of Par¬ 
liament towards the soveieign, that though 
they had made very con.siderablc prugiess 
with the measures they were to adopt, they 
immediately suspended all proceedings 
upon them, and waned in fond and anxious 
expectation fur the full restoration of Ins 
Majesty. Whatever might have been the 
diflereiieesof opinion; whatever the party 
heal and political animosity whirl cha¬ 
racterised I hesc ilifrcrence-s as to the mode 
of supplying the temporary deficiency, all 
feelings of personal consideration or party 
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hostility instantly subsided into one com¬ 
mon sense of gratification, at the prospect 
that auspiciously burst upon the nation ; 
and every eye glistened with joy and glad¬ 
ness at the approaching restoration of 
the King to his reason and his throne. 

When about twelve years afterwards, in 
the year 1801, the indisposition of his 
Majesty was again announced to the pub« 
lie by a notification from bis physicians, 
that notification was so cautiously guarded, 
that, if the nation had not been aware of 
the malady with his Majesty had been 
previously afflicted, it would have been 
impossible for any man to know, from 'any 
thing that appeared upon the face of the 
statement of the physicians, that the King, 
though undoubtedly indisposed, was not 
still competent to the exercise of all his 
royal functions. Yet, from what had recent¬ 
ly come to the knowledge of the public, by 
the examination of the physicians be¬ 
fore tlie Lords’ Committee, it was fully es¬ 
tablished, that, at that very period, the 
Kim; was of unsound mind. On the 22d 
of February, ].''01, the first notice of his 
Majesty’s illness was published, though it 
was now well known that his Majesty's 
mental health was then impaired ; that he 
W.IS incapable of liis loyal functions; that, 
to use the expn-ssions of one of his physi¬ 
cians, his juilgmciit was in eclipse; yet 
by reference to their Joutnal.s, they would 
find, that two days after, namely, on the 
IHth of February, 1801, a commission was 
issued, signed with the King’s sign manual. 
It was not to be lurgotten, too, that in the 
beginning of that year, 1801, a remarkable 
political event h.nd taken place. After a 
long struggle, and a considerable period 
of .idln rciice to power, Mr. Pitt at length 
thongli: [iioper to resign the seals of office 
wliicii li.'ai been commuted to him so long 
;',s st.venieen years before. A noble lord 
(Sidmouth), not now a member of that 
House, was then selected as successor to Mr. 
Pitt; and .ifter a Certain period,tuok hisseat 
in that House (the precise day he could not 
call to mind) on his re-election, after en¬ 
tering upon oflice. It was not material to 
fix the precise day, but of this he was cer¬ 
tain, that on the lOth of March the bulle¬ 
tins ceu-sed to be issued. He would leave 
it to’lie House to determine, whether the 
biiileliiis had been discontinued for any 
other purpose than to imprest the public 
with an opinion that the King was fully 
lecovered; whereas, it was now clear, 
that he was not then recovered ; nay, more, 
that he had afterwards a considerable re • 
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laspe: anii yet, notwithstanding all thiSj 
th« functions of the executive .were uiiin 
terruptedly exercised, and various import 
ant acts of state performed, for either o 
which no constitutional sanction could pns 
sibly have been procured from the King 
in the slate of mental incapacity in which 
unfortunately his iMajesty then was. Yet 
such was the delicacy of the two Houses 
of Parliameiii upon the subject, and of the 
public, that no notice bad been taken of 
the mainr, o\ci'pt by one hon.gcnt.no 
longer a member ol^hat House, who had 
given nonce of a wtiun respecting the 
slate of his M.'jesty*s health. Thi« no¬ 
tice having been seen in the notice book 
bjf a riglii hi ;i. friend of Ins (Mr. She 
ridau), lliat right huii. friend conceiving 
such a motion to be improper and unsea¬ 
sonable, on the day in winch it was to have 
been brought forward, moved that the 
House should adjourn ; whicli motion was 
secuiKhd by I'lr. Pitt, who happened to 
come into the House whd-it hi$ right huii 
friend was prop-sing ii, and who at the 
same time stated, that he would take care 
that proper notice should be supplied to 
the House of the state of his Alajesty’-s 
health, if that should be found necessary. 

In the year I SOV, only three years after, 
his Majesty wus aoain aftheted with the 
same malady. He was taken ill on the 
I4ih of Ftbruary, and on the following 
day It was announced to the public. Tiie 
object of his motion was’to bring the cir- 
cum.stances attending that indi'iposil'on of 
the King under the cuicddcialion of the 
House. The motiun wilh which he meant 
to conclude would be, for a Coinuiiitee to 
examine the Lords^ .Ji.urn iKs for the Evi¬ 
dence of the Pityilciani it.;[u''.'jng his 
Majesty^s state of headli in I jU4, and to 
report the same to the House. Tins iio 
meant only as preliminHi v to another in¬ 
quiry, in t!ie con:'’, of wliich, if the Ileus.'; 
should grant his moiton, he would pledge 
himself to prove what he ahouid distinctly 
charge and as-iert before he sat down. It 
would appear by tli;; evidence which be 
wished tohavo produced, that of one oftlie , 
physicians (Dr. Hcbi-rden) who had at¬ 
tended his M ijesty in ItiOl-, and was also 
in attendance upon him in his present ma¬ 
lady, that the pViiod of his M ijes y’s ilJ- j 
ness, in the former inslarico, continued 
from the 14ili of February to the 2'3d of 
Ap(il in that year. His Majesty, it ap¬ 
peared, on the latter day attended a coun¬ 
cil in person, which the physicians con¬ 
sidered as evidence of his being then fully 
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restored. The bulletins however bad 
ceased on the '22d of March, and yet it 
was not till the 23d of April that the phy¬ 
sician, to whose evidence he had alluded, 
looked upon the King’s recovery,complete, 
of which he considered his attendance iii 
council a sullicient demonstration. That 
physician also had continued in attendance 
upon bis Majesty until the 23J of April., 
It was to that period of the year 1804, 
therefore, that the inquiry, which he pro¬ 
posed to institute, would be particularly di¬ 
rected. 

With respect to what had taken place 
in 1801, it was not his intention, nor in¬ 
deed (lid bethink it necessary, to propose 
ail}' investigation, as well because many 
of the persons who were implicated in 
the transactions of that peric'l were now 
no more, as because none of those others 
who were concerned in them, were now 
in office or in a situation to excite suspi¬ 
cion, or to give alaiintoihe (jublic, lest 
they aiiuuld on any future occasion be 
guilty of the same conduct, liut as he 
iounJ. that one of the persons who, under 
the late act for establishing a Regency, 
was to be of the Queen’s Council, had 
been Lord High Chancellor in 1801 and 
also in 1804; when he knew that a noble 
lord, now a member of the otiier House 
(lord Sidmouth) was at the head of the ad¬ 
ministration ill both instances; when he 
perceived a right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. 
Yorke) who was a yecretary of State in 
|S04, and .a noble lord under the gallery 
(lord Castlereagh), who was also in his 
Majesty's Cabinet at that period, he was 
persuaded that the Hous'e would feel how 
necessary it was, either with a view to pre- 
cantioii or for the purpo.se of example, to 
enable him to prove his assertions; or, on 
the other hand, if his assertions were not 
founded, to give the noble and honourable 
lersous he had mentioned an opportunity 
to disprove them. With regard, however, 
to the right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. 
Yorke), or the noble lord (Casticreagh) 
under the gallery, he did not mean to im¬ 
pute any blame to iheiii; because he could 
lot possibly know whether they were 
guilty. Lut whether guilty or not, that 
would come out ill the inquiry which he 
|<ropo>cd to institute. To John lord Eldon, 
however, now as then Lord Chancellor, 
and to lord visecrimt Sidmouth, who was at 
that period at the head of his Majesty's 
guveriKnent, he thought, in his conscience, 
that the whole blame was justly imputa¬ 
ble. This be was not only prepared to 
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assert, but to prove. I/)rcl Eldoti was 
Lore] High Chancellor in I SOI, when a 
great and important political change was 
ejected: he was also Jx)rtl High Chan¬ 
cellor in 1804, when another important 
political change had also, taken place—-a 
change certainly not brought about in 
the same manner as that in 1801, when 
^Mr, Pitt, looking to the successor that W'as 
to replace him, contemplated the prospect 
of retaining all the political influence, if 
not the official power, from which he was 
professing to retire. 

The change in 1804 was of a very dif¬ 
ferent description indeed. On that occa¬ 
sion the two great parties, which had been 
so long in opposition to each other in that 
House, had for some time acted in unison 
under the guidance of the two greatest po¬ 
litical leaders that had ever distinguished 
themselves, upon any arena, in opposition 
to the government of that day. They 
took their stand upon one of the great 
measures of that administration, and mus¬ 
tered upon a division within fifty of the 
majority which supported the ministerial 
measure. Upon that symptom of his de¬ 
clining influence in (hat House, Mr. Ad¬ 
dington thought it prudent to resign his 
office in a manner certainly not conforma¬ 
ble to the fasliion of more recent times, 
when ministers, after finding them'iclves 
repeatedly in minorities, still ventured to 
cling to office, and dared to retain their 
places. But the projected union did not 
take place. Mr. Pitt consented to come 
into office without the support of tho.se 
with whom he was solicitous to co-ope¬ 
rate. Lord Eldon, too, consented tu iic- 
cept office in that administration ; and 
thus, after many ycar.s of political hostility 
and contention, when the hopes of the 
nation were anxiously anticipating an union 
of the two great p^irties, under the auspices 
of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Eox, for the salvation 
of their common country, these fond ex¬ 
pectations were frustrated by the accept¬ 
ance of office, on a system of exclusion, 
by the administration of 180't. During 
this anxious and critical period, lord 
Eldon was the only person who had acces.s 
to his Majesty. Svhelher that noble lord 
exerted bim.sclf in the interviews ho had 
with his .sovereign, to promote the union 
*0 greatly desired hy all classes, and, by 
no person, he believed, mpre than by Mr. 
Pitt himself, or not, it was impos.sible for 
him to know. That was a circumstance 
which must rest in the noble lord's own 
bosom, its in all probability there had itcen | 
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no witnesses preseui at any of these in- 
terviow.s. But he must iulrnit, however, 
that that nolfle lord ba*l not shewn liim- 
.s(*lf so decided in his o[iinion u[iOil the 
subject, as the right lion. gent, uho was at 
that time Attoiney»(ienrral. That right 
hon. gent, had th up lit proper to declare, 
that " such an union would have been a 
disgrace to both Mr. Pitt and Mr. Pox: 
that they could nut, in case it had taken 
place, meet al a council without being 
ashamed of themselvesand yet that 
right hon. gent, had^ouglit proper to con¬ 
tinue in adminislrnf^^s’itli Mr. Pitt, w,ho 
had been in heart of wishing such 
an union to take place. Yrt it was un> 
questionable that Mr. Pitt wished for that 
union in his heart, which his Altornev- 
f^cneral could not pos.sibIy reconcile to his 
notions. It was equally well known, too, 
that a right hon. gent, opposite, (Mr. Can¬ 
ning) was equally zealous fur that union, 
with the great leader of the party, Mr. 
Pitt. It was true the right hon. gent, 
might say that he would not, as Attorney- 
General, have known more of what was 
in the contemplation of the great leaders 
of that da}', than the humble individual 
then addressing the House: but it was 
scarcely possible that the Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral should not have known facts, which 
came to his (Mr. Whitbread’s) knowledge, 
within a few days after they had taken 
place. 

In calling thetfiUention of the house to 
the circumstances of llii.s period, he must 
beg of gentlemen to bear in mind that 
lotd I'ldon had been particularly ques¬ 
tioned in the House of Lords in 1804, as 
to the state of his Jlajesly’s health. Mr. 
Addington (now lord Sidmouth) had also 
been questioned in that House by an hon. 
member (sir Robert Lawley) on the same 
subject. When first asked about the state 
of the King’s health by that hon. mem¬ 
ber, it would be remembered, that Mr. 
Addington said that he thought his best 
course would be, not to give any answer; 
but when pressed for an answer by Mr. 
p'ox, he said, *' that there was no necessary 
suspension of any necessyy act of the 
executive functions and when still fur¬ 
ther pres.scd by IVIr. Pitt, " that there was 
no necessary suspension of any of the 
royal functionsand added, that he 
stated this, not upon his own authority, 
liut upon the opinions and authority of 
the physicians; meaning thereby, no 
doubt, that he hail personally no access 
to the Kinff- Un the Gth of March, the 
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Lord Chancellor stated in the House of 
Lords, that he had been with his Majesty 
on tlie 5ih, and also on tlni'4'b, and 
after having explained to him the nature 
of a bill then pending, for alienating cer- 
tain Crown l.ands to the duke of York, 
that his Majesty had commanded him to 
signify his assent to that bill. On the 
9th of March, a commission signed by the 
King was issued ; and when lord Eldon 
was asked on that day. whether be had 
personal knowledge of the state of the 
' king’s heahh, usinga figure, not unfrequent 
with that noble lordtf|kd which is so cha> 
r.acteri3tic of his^M]uence, ** that he 
would have his right hand severed from 
his body sooner than desert bissovereign.” 
he declared, that he would never think of 
doing an act so unconstitutional, if the 
King was incompetent—that he was aware 
of what he was doing, and would take the 
whole of the heavy re.sponsibility upon 
himself. Now, this was what his motion 
was intended to ascertain, that he should 
therefore confidently call upon the House 
to put him in a situation to bring that 
responsibility to issue. He was ready to 
take upon himself to say, that his Majesty 
was at that time unsound in mind, and to a 
period long posterior—that he was incom¬ 
petent to his functions—that his reason 
was clouded, and his judgment eclipsed. 
Yet whilst the King was still unhappily in 
that state, lord Sidmouth, on the 20th of 
March, brought down a ,message to that 
House from the King—from the King, 
deranged as he was in his mental compe¬ 
tence, and incapable of exercising any 
sound discretion. This fact he should 
broadly assert; and he therefore called 
upon the friends of that noble lord to place 
him and themselves in a situation to .nn- 
twer to this charge. To say, then, that 
they were prepared to share the respon¬ 
sibility, would be worse than idle—it 
would not be sincere. Ue called upon the 
House of Commons, then, to put him in 
the situation to prove his charges. It was 
necessary for the character of the indivi¬ 
duals concerned that they should be dis¬ 
proved, if nol^ounded, and it was mate¬ 
rial to the puDlic that they should be 
proved if true: because, if the case was as 
he had stated it, ^the public had been im¬ 
posed upon, and might again be grievously 
imposed upon, if that should not be pre- , 
vented by the result of the inquiry he ! 
proposed. { 

Upon a question of such importance to ; 
the vital interests of the constitution of | 
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the country, parliament must have ex¬ 
pected and should have required much 
moie satisfactory proof of his Majesty’s 
recovery than the bare asseriions of phy¬ 
sicians. When a king of Englunil had 
been placed in a situation not to be capa¬ 
ble of pel forming his royal functions— 
when reduced to a state of health in which 
a private individual would not be allowed 
the disposal of his property—when he had 
been under restraint—when he had been 
taken out in a morning to be shewn to his 
subjects under colour of being recovered, 
and had been carried home in the evening 
lo be placed again under restraint—when 
. his incapacity had been solemnly voted 
by the two Houses of parliament—was it 
right or proper, he would a';k, that a king 
of England, after having been in such a 
situation, should have the important fact 
of his recovery eatablishcd on no better 
authority than the statement of physi¬ 
cians } In the Committee he had put a 
question to Dr. Heberdeii, whether the 
King was so far recovered as to be compe¬ 
tent to attend to all his public and private 
business. To this Dr. Heberden answered, 
yes. Another physician answered, also, 
yes; and Dr. Willis, in a most positive 
manner, answered, most assuredly. But 
he would contend, on the contrary, that 
his Majesty was not at the time so far re¬ 
covered as, in the case of an individual in 
private life, would warrant the superetd- 
ing a commission of lunacy. I'iic Lord 
Chancellor, he had heard, would not, as 
he had publicly declared in court, lake 
the opinions of physicians on an applica¬ 
tion to supercede a commission of lunacy ; 
he would hear the opinions of the physi¬ 
cians, and upon a consideration of them 
would fi.rin his own jU.lgmeiit. 'J’hat 
noble lord knew well the ditricijl;y of 
proving the pci feet recoveiy <>f p: i;>rij> in 
such a complaint : he weil knew that 
many individuals so ailected appeared in 
every other respect in peifect mental 
health, until a certain ciiord war. touched, 
upon wh'ch their delusion turned, when 
the whole fabric, raised by their morbid 
cuiuiiiig to coiieeul their defect, insL.intly 
was overtiiro'.vn. Indeed, that noble lord, 
in the course of his practice as a barrister, 
if he was corrccily informed, had perso¬ 
nal experience of the tiillicuity of asccr- 
taiiiiijg tiie complete recovery of a patient 
from such a malady, and of the fallacy of 
the appearances which sometimes seem to 
indicate a perfect re-establishincnt. It 
had been stated by that noble lord himself, 
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that in the course of his practice it had 
happened to him to hare to make an ap¬ 
plication to the Court of Chancery to 
supersede a commission of lunacy upon 
such grounds, taken both as to time and 
quality, as left no doubt upon the mind of 
that learned lord of the restoied security 
of the person on whose behalf he made the 
Application. The commission was super¬ 
seded, and it was not long after, when the 
individual came to thank him for his suc¬ 
cess, that he was convinced by his man¬ 
ner, that the motion, in which lie had suc¬ 
ceeded, was the greatest injury that could 
hare happened to the unfortunate man. 
lie was justified, therefore, in assuming 
that the noble lord would not supersede a 
commission of lunacy without the fullest 
proof of the perfect restoration of the 
patient. Would the House, then, or ought 
they to be satisfied with a statement of 
the physicians, that his Majesty was com- 

I jetent on any particular day, or on any 
lour of any day, to the personal exercise 
of his functions.’ Would such a statement, 
in the case of an individual, be admitted 
by lord Eldon in the Court of Chancery, 
as suflicienl to set aside a commission of 
lunacy ? He had taken much pains to 
ascertain by what rules the practice of the 
Court of Chancery was regulated in such 
rases. In the case of the Attorney 
General versus Panther and others, which 
was an issue out of Chancery to the Court 
of King’s Bench, to try the validity of a 
will, made under the following circum¬ 
stances : the testatrix, Frances Barton, 
had been previously disordered in her 
mind, but at the time of making her will, 
•was proved by the attesting witnesses to 
be of sound disposing mind : no imputa¬ 
tion was cast upon the character of the 
witnesses: the jury found in favour of the 
will; but the decision not being satisfac¬ 
tory to lord Kenyon, an application was 
again made to lord Thurlow. In that ar¬ 
gument it was laid down by that noble 
and learned lord, that if derangement be 
alledged, it must be proved; but that if 
any lucid intervals have existed, the 
bulk of proof was to shew the soundness 
and sanity at the time of the lucid inter¬ 
val; and that such evidence must be as 
strong and as demonstrative as was thf j 
proof of the previous derangement—that) 
it must go to the habit and general de¬ 
meanour of the person, and not depend 
upon the existence of any temporary self- 
possession. 

From this doctrine laid down by that 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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noble and *learned lord, it was obvious that, 
before the lucid interval could be recog¬ 
nised, the disease must be entirely gone 
and dissipated—that there must remain no 
latent spark, which might revive tho 
phrensy or recal the delu.sion—that the 
interval should not have been produced 
by medical expedients for certain occa¬ 
sions, and particular business. At the 
time when Br. Ileberden represented his 
Majesfjr as lia’ ing been so well as at any 
time ol any day to be capable of business, 
another of the ] ' sicians admitted that 
he was liable to vies, but that business 
generally had the eilcct of restoring him 
to ca1mne.ss and composure. Why, this 
very efl’ort of business was what he con¬ 
sidered as one of the medical expedients. 
He could have wished to cross-examine 
these physicians on their evidence. (A 
laugh from the treasury bench). He 
could have wished to ask Br. Heberden, 
whe-tber, when he said that the King was 
perfectly well after the 23d of April, he 
did not know that Dr. Simmons was at¬ 
tending his Majesty; that that physician 
continued for some time after in attend¬ 
ance on the King, and had employed even 
other attendants near his Majesty’s per¬ 
son. If he had asked these questions, and 
Br. Heberden had answered, as he knew 
he must Jiave done, in the affirmative, 
would the right hon. gentleman scoff at 
such a cross-examination ? He would ask 
the. lord chancellor himself, too, whether 
at the time when he, in the name of the 
King, exercised certain arts of the execu¬ 
tive authority, he was not aware of the 
controul exercised over his Majesty? Whe¬ 
ther he had not biniself exerci.sed a con¬ 
troul over hi.s Majesty ? Whether he had 
not possessed him^eli' of the keys of his 
Majesty’s private escnitoire, which he re¬ 
fused to give up ? These were facts of 
which he had himself no doubt, but which 
ought to be inquired into. The King, he 
contended, was under controul when the 
change took place in ISO 1; and n hen Mr. 
Pitt went into bis Majesty, Dr. Simmons 
went out. Was if not then material for 
lord Eldon, for lord Sidriioutb, and all the 
others concerned, to place him in the si. 
tuation to prove all ttie <'hurgcs he had 
made, or to take the opportunity of ac¬ 
quitting themselves of all imputation by 
disproving them ? 

But there were, in the manner in which 
the restraint was imposed upon his Ma¬ 
jesty, circumstances of aggravation which 
rendered it peculiarly nccessarv for that 

(»■)•. 
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House to in(]uirc into the case. He-was 
assnreil, that the controul over ,the sove¬ 
reign Inrl Ijctn exeici>e(l in a manner, 
which, il known to the public, would ex¬ 
cite their sorrow and inilij;natioii, and 
convince them that the had iini been 
fairly treated. If il»ey loved the King— 
jf (hey weie nttaclnd to their si)vereign— 
if they respected the royal oflicc and au¬ 
thority—they were bound by every ft-el- 
ing of hnmanil}^ and every principle of 
duty, to inquire into this matter. If the 
individuals concerned should not disprove 
these- statements, whicif, w'ithout the fear 
of fconir;tdiction, he submitted to the con¬ 
sideration of the House, he w'as afraid the 
kingly office would be brought into dis¬ 
repute. Even lord Eldon himself, in the 
case of Ridgway and Darling, in 1302, 
carried, as he then acknowledged, the 
power of the court fartiu r than it was 
carried in the time of lord llardw'icke. In 
that ca>e the noble lord declared, that the 
caie of the court extended tiot alone to 
insane peisons, but also to weak and in¬ 
firm persons, to save them from any loss 
or injury to their property; and observed, 
that no person could see the lady without 
perceiving the necessity of throwing care 
around her. Upon this he would ask the 
noble loid, what was the state of the King? 
Could any person see him without per¬ 
ceiving the necessity of thrm^ing care 
around him ? In the case of the lady to 
whom he had altudeil, lord 'Eldon asserted, 
that every one would see the propriety of 
providing care for her. lie did not feel 
it necessary to come to parliament in her 
case; he provided for the care of her pro¬ 
perty ; but he suHercd the King to give 
away the property of the crown, at a time 
when lie must have been aware that his 
Majesty was not in a state that would war¬ 
rant the chancellor in superseding a com¬ 
mission of lunacy in the case of a subject. 
For himself, he had no doubt that his Ma¬ 
jesty had at the time been able to hold 
rational conversations; he was convinced 
that he could then, at intervals, converse 
as rationally as he himself could at pre¬ 
sent; yet in his conscience he believed, 
that the mind of the King was at present 
much more sound than it was in 1801< or 
in 1801. He muk say, too, that the King 
had not had fair play, when hurried out, 
aqd driven to the east and to the west, as 
they^might all recollect, to be exhibited 
to hts subjcclb; and afterwards taken 
home in the evening, to be placed under 
the restraint from which in the morning 


he was withdrawn for the purpose of this 
public exhibition; yet all this had been 
done, and lord Eldon was a principal party 
to tlie transaction. Was it not well known 
that persons might appear of sound mind, 
tiniil the corner be explored which con¬ 
tains the ground of their delusion ? In the 
case of ('ollins, lord Eldon held, that be¬ 
fore he could supersede the commission 
the recovery should be fully established 
by the physicians, as to the whole com¬ 
petence of the party, and under all cir¬ 
cumstances. In (hat case, the noble lord 
quoted a case, in which he proceeded 
with lord Thurlow, when that person was 
chancellor, to get a commission super.scded 
for a party whom after many interviews 
and various conferences he thought per¬ 
fectly well, till he came'to thai.!'" him for 
his success, when ho gave such evident 
proofs of insanity as made him regret his 
success. If the noble lord was deceived 
in that case till the circumstance of suc¬ 
cess produced marks of the delusion, had 
he, he would ask, ascertained whether 
there were any topics upon which parti¬ 
cularly his Majesty’s complaint hinged ? 
Had he, in order to convince himself of 
the recovery, sought out those topics, and 
submitted them to his Majesty’s miiul ? 
Or had he studiously abscainei) i'rom them, 
and yet ventured to pronounce his Ma¬ 
jesty well, while he knew he wa.s yet 
under the controul of Dr. .Simmons and 
his attendants? Lord Jlildon was (he only 
one of the ministers who saw his Majesty 
during his illness in 1301-. Mr. Adding¬ 
ton resigned whil.'.t his Majesty was in 
that state, lie could prove all this, and 
required onlj’^ the opportunity of doitig it. 
If he should, in establishing the charges 
he urged against lord Eldon, succeed, it 
would be necessary to take some [irocecd- 
ing in consequence, in order to prevent 
that noble lord from remaining in her 
Majesty’s council. When his inquiry 
should be concluded, it would be for the 
House to decide what further measures 
would be lieccisary to be taken. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving, 
" That a Committee be appointed to in¬ 
spect the Journals of the House of Lords, 
with relation to any Proceedings in the 
present Session, touching his Majesty’s 
Illness, so far as relates to the State of his 
Majesty’s Health jn the year 1804, and to 
make report thereof to the House.” 

Lord Casilereagh, as he was the only 
person then in the House, who had been 
in his Majesty’s cabinet at the period al- 
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luded to by the hon. gent, felt bound in 
duty to his Sovereign, to the House, and 
to himself, to take the earliest opporiutniy 
of stating his sentiments upon this ques* 
tion. He should not he deterred, delicate 
and important as the question was, by any 
delicacy Irorn performing th.it which he 
conceived a duty, however painful it might 
be to liim. He must admit, that the Inm. 
gent, h.iii not by any means attempted to 
colour hisstatcmenlinvidiously ; he would 
go further, and say, that if the persons in 
power at the time to w'hich tfic hon. gent, 
bad referred, could so f.ir lorget their al¬ 
legiance to their Sovereign and their duty 
to the country, as to abn.se the confidence 
reposed in them, for the purpose of turn¬ 
ing it to their advantage or to the injury 
of their country, they were guilty of a 
ronotitulional ciime which could not be 
defended, and which must hold them up 
to the severest account. Tlu* hon. gent, 
had, he would not say illiberally, but per¬ 
haps naturally, directed his particular al- 
teiitidii to tile con.luet of lord Eldon, who 
held the same high situation then as at 
Pr v7sent. Hut he (lord Castlereagli)could 

not, as a man of honour, foibear claiming 
his full share of the responsibility, ami of 
the blame, if there was any; which, 
however, he denied. Tliis was not a mere 
bravado; for he would tell the House, 
why he con.sidered himself as equally re¬ 
sponsible. It was because be was consci¬ 
ous that none of the inmisieis would have 
gone up and taken iiis Majesty’s pleasure 
on any business, unless the whole of the 
cabinet, upon tl\e opinions of the physi¬ 
cians, had been oonviiieed that he was in 
such a state of health as to have rendered 
it criminal in them lo refiain fro;n doing 
that for which they were now accused.— 
The hon. gent, was gro.Uly mistaken, 
if he thought he could prove tiie facts 
stated. He was enabled lo disjiroveiuany 
of bis assumed (acts, and to convince the 
House that lord Eldon w.is not the only 
minister of the crown who had access to 
his Majesty from itie I2ih of February to 
the 2drd of April. The npiiiioiis of the 
whole of the mimsiers were taken, and he 
assured the House that not one of his col¬ 
leagues would have had acccs-s to his Ma¬ 
jesty, jf, ill the judgment of the whole 
taken collectively, it w.is not only thought 
Justifiable, but necessary fo do the acts 
charged. If they had not done tho-e acts, 
they would be justly held criminal in a 
comstitiitional point of view. That he 
should be prepared to prove what he had 
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asserted, was beyond a doubt. With re¬ 
spect to the precise period at which com¬ 
petence for business was lo be presumed, 
the debiiition of the hon. gene, was much 
too large; as it would cover not only the 
period of the least rtinains of disease, but 
even that of recovery. Tliis, however, 
was not a foundation on which he would. 
re.st much ; he had better grounds to stand - 
upon. 'Ihe hon, gent. wastWen(in 1801) 
as now, an ornament of the House-—ami 
these facts were then fully in his view. 
(Hear! hear! from Mr. Whitbread, and 
others). He hoped the hon. gent. tYouUl 
not iilledgc in his reply, that it was not 
perfectly understood then, that his Majes¬ 
ty’s disorder was of the .same description 
as that with w'hich he had been aiilicted 
in and which led to the parliamen¬ 
tary proceeding of that period. The fact 
that i)r. Sun mms had been called in was 
notorious : and if the bon. g-. nt. legarJt d 
tbe.se tilings in the same light as he did 
now, it was a gross neglect of duty in him 
not (u li.ive at that lime called iniiii.sters 
to account. Why did the hon. gem. purs 
over the matter at the time If tliis iloc- 
trnie was to prevail; if*ihey were lo listen 
to such accusations prcfencd six or seven 
yeais after the date of the trans.ictions, he 
would have a jiisi right to charge the hon. 
gent, and tliu House with a design to en¬ 
trap iiimisters. 

Having inad^ these preliminary obser¬ 
vations, he woiiid now come lo the main 
basis of bis defence. The iiatuic ol the 
evidence of the physicians t.iken before ’ 
the Lords was notorious: the matter, 
therefore, was already suhstaiitially before 
the House, and they had to judge whether 
.>nch a prima Jm ie charge was made out 
against the adiinnntratioii of IbOt, asto 
call for a parliamentary inquiry. With 
regard to Dr. lieherdeii’s evidence, if it 
was to be taken merely as given before 
the Lords, it might be considered as af¬ 
fording some Colour, though not a real 
foumiatioii, for this charge. Dr. Heber- 
den had stated before the Committee of 
Lords, that he hud been called in on the 
rjth of February, 1801-, and that his Ma- 
je.sty' presided at council on the 23d of 
April; the interval he considered a^^the 
extent of the disea.se. When pressed with 
the question whether the malady extended 
over the whole peiiod, be answered. No; 
that a few days before the 23d of April, 
his M jesty w'as compeieni to tran.sacC 
public busings. Tbe hon. gent, might 
think that, except for these few days be- 
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fore th« 23(1 of April, his Majesty was 
not roinpett'nt; and the iniplication 
would, perhaps, have been justifiable 
enough, if there had been no explanation. 
He wished, however, to have this evidence 
of Dr. Heberden compared with that 
which he gave before the House of Com¬ 
mons. lie (lid not desire to cast any re¬ 
flection on T)r. Heberden; he had known 
him long, hii|| been educated with him at 
the same l/'niversity, and he believed him 
to be a fair and honourable man. A man 
of his high character would no doubt give 
the S'linc evid('nce before a Committee of 
th'e Ituuso of Commons, as he would on 
oath before the Lords, ilis evidence be¬ 
fore both was then fore to be lakf*n inio 
account, and the testimony in the one case 
must be ailmittcd as explanatory of that 
in the other. The idea of a cross exami- 
nation of the physicians came with a bad 
grace now from the lion. gent. The House 
would recollect, that tlie'^hon. gent, had 
been a member of the Commiilce of that 
House before which the physicians had 
been examined, and might have cross- 
oxumined Dr. flebcidcn before tint Com¬ 
mittee, if he had so chosen. J3ul what was 
Dr. lleberden's evidence there llcing 
a^ked, vviiLilier lie recollected the time 
when the built'ins ceased in 1804? lie 
answered, no; but in reply to a (jucstion, 
whether tl'.ey were discontinued in order 
to shew that his Miijesty was competent 
to pcrforni the duties of hl^ sitnation t he 
said, that they were. Now, the bullctiii.s 
ceased on th(* 22d of March, five weeks 
before the 23(1 of April. The hon. gent, 
he hoped, would do lum the justice to say, 
that it was not his practice to evade an 
accusation, nor to argue a point unfairly 
The evidence, then, of Dr. Ileberdcn, 
taken together, was, that his Majesty was 
fully competent to the discharge of the 
royal functions on the 22d of March.-— 
This disposed of the charge so far as it 
applied to the period between the 22»! ol j 
March and the 23d ot April. But tiie 
hon. gent, had called ujioii him to ac¬ 
count for the .state of his Majesty’s health 
in the intervening period between the 12th 
.cf February and the 22(1 of March, ami 
this he was fully prepared to do. He 
hoped he should rescue the govermricnt of 
that day from any design of abusing their 
situations, so as to take adraiitage of the 
circu^istances w hich then arose ; and that 
he should .shew, that had they acted other- 
sviae than as they had donflf they would 
furnish a case at which he ought to hide 


his head, and blush for the pusillanimity 
which had so unjustifiably and unnecessa* 
rily thrown the king*dom into difllcuUies, 
The Flouse could not forget the diificultics 
of that day ; the parliament was then 
sitting; they witiies.sed the conduct of rai- 
nister.s, and the acts which were tltcu exe¬ 
cuting. Their nou-iiiterfcrcnce alone was 
a gui(je to tho councils of the administra¬ 
tion. Though they had not the direct 
authority of parliament for what they had 
done, yet there was enough in the view of 
the parliament .ind the country to enable 
them to judge of the conduct of the adiiit- 
nistration, and the ministers might easily 
colkct what was the opinion of parliament. 
He did not intend, however, to come 
down now to parliametu -vith that pro- 
teelloii; for he would coiitr v tliat he 
expocuul s(jmeihing more than a cold 
acquittal. 

On the I2lh of Febiuary, the first bul¬ 
letin i-^sued. f)ii the 27th the subject of 
his JMajesty’s illm-ss was noticed by an 
hon. baronet in parliament, and then only 
with a view to a paiiiculai point. It wa.s 
enough for lihn to state, that on the 22d 
and 27 th of February, ihecahiiictexamiiied 
the physician-s and the physicians had de¬ 
clared that Ills Majesty was competent to 
perform the royal functions ; and here be 
leferrcd to the dillevencc between the year 
180-t and the |)rescnt period, with regard 
to his Majesty’s Hide pri.silioii. Whenpar- 
iiumenl late iy im t, it could proceed to no 
husine.ss till it had taken steps, cxntcessitate 
rci, to ascertain the w ant of tin; royal au¬ 
thority, and to supply the d( liciency. But 
ill J 8U-1-, parliament wiissitting, and in that 
diliicull peiiud wa.s the House prepared to 
say that the minislcis, meiely on account 
of an indisposition in his Majesty of a few 
days or weeks, ougiit to come down to the 
House and suspend the whole course and 
exercise of the legislative functions ? They 
had this to consider; and when ii was recol¬ 
lected that, the couiitiy was then menaced 
w iiii invadon.and that the most important 
measures to meet and defeat it, were in 
pro-vc.ss, he trusted the House would ap- 
pi'oveuf their determination. On thc22d 
of I'ebruaiy, as ho had said, the physi¬ 
cians were examined, and had stated that 
a Very inuterial improvement had^ taken 
piace in his Majesty’s health ; and again, 
on the 27th, they• declared that a further 
inijiruvcnieut had taken place. Beinga.sked, 
whether they thought his Maj(*si.y compe¬ 
tent to any act of guvcruinent, if necessary, 
they atisweretlitiiai, though it would be bet- 
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ter >o post pone an)'act, if the public service 
would allow it, yet his Majesty was com¬ 
petent, This was the judgment of the 
physicians, who were to be understood, in 
respect of competency, as speaking in the 
same way as they would of any private 
individual, imagining that his Majesty w'as 
as competent to discharge the royal func- 
• tions, as a private individual to transact his 
common afiairs, or make a deed which an 
honest man would subscribe as a wit¬ 
ness, and which would be valid in law, 
upon an inquiry into all the circum¬ 
stances. 

But to disarm the question of some of 
the jealousy attached to it, his lordship, 
white he admitted the importance of liie 
royal functions, remarked that the niiMic 
interest was aiwav''secured by tl’-e i.r- 
'.ciU'-t.-'.iice, ih »t ihc liiinisler was at all 
events rcspop.siblf lor t very art of too go- 
vcrnmtMU. llis lordship mentioned that 
be had made a mcmoiandnm of the wn- 
sAvcr.s of till! (ihysiciat!'’. at file time ofiheir 
examination on Ilu;'J7iii of i’ebiiiary, and 
liicrcrorc he had b;'cn cMrJ)i'’.l to speak 
toit more arcuratci)’. 'J'he cansu of the 
dcsiicoi the postponement by the physi¬ 
cians, w as the danger of a piotractr.d dis¬ 
cussion to a recovering mind. Notwith¬ 
standing the competency of his Majesty 
on the ‘i'Jd and -J?!!! of I’Vbiiiary, no act 
of government had been done by him till 
the 3th of March, 'lltc lion. gent, ear¬ 
ned his notion of incompetenry so far, 
that he would have an instant suspension 
declaivd, though the derangement w'as 
merely incidental, ami likr-ly to be but of 
very short contiiiiiuncr. But on the 27th 
ot Febiuary, when the subject W'as men¬ 
tioned in llio lioii' e, it appearctl that par¬ 
liament had adiilrrcnl view ofthediiiy of 
government. Mr. box ihought liiat tlm 
ministers ought to make acoaimitiiicatioii 
to the Ilou je, ami Mr. Wiiidh un agreed 
with him, hut tiul not think it inqnralive 
on the House to take any steps m conse¬ 
quence, But wiiaL was the 1-. ling oi the 
House Lord Sidniouili tlmt hrdi<l 

not think it his dmy to nnkc i,:jy toinuui- 
nicatiuu; and when fiiither pics.sed he 
said, he did not conceive there was any ne¬ 
cessary saspension of tlic regal functions. 
'J'he foundation of this statement was the 
a.ssurancu of the physicians, tliat hi.s Ma¬ 
jesty W.I.! competent. Mr. Ihtt, whose 
contidenco in the existing government of 
that day, wa.liv netbe suspected to be par¬ 
ticularly tiijtkcd, did on that occasion 
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most successfully contend against the opi* 
nions of the gcnileineii opposite. He de¬ 
precated any unncce.-iiary communica¬ 
tion to parliament, because be considered 
that the practical result of such com¬ 
munication would be the unavoidable sus¬ 
pension of all public business then in pro¬ 
gress in parliament. He declared that 
the question ought to rest with the ser- 
vanLs of the crown, and as tiiey had the 
evidence of the nhvMcians on the com- 
petence ot his M-ijesty, that they' were 
bound to make tlia coiuti.anicaiiuii when 
they tluyiight it necessary. Mr, tliey af¬ 
terwards came down and urged the subject! 
And lord Sidmuuth liicn stated, that his 
report of his Majestv’s competency wa*: 
founded, not on Iiii ovrn observation, f'ut 
t)n the opinions of the physicians. Mr. 
tircy, upon‘. 111 .’, sa-.d no more, ihanthat if 
this .stale of things ci.niiiuied much longer, 
he should bring the subject bcfoie the 
IIou-:c in a more regular form. Would 
this have been enough if it had been 
thought that the siiouce of mii.islers was 
so criminal as the lion, gent., with no bet¬ 
ter evidence, now pronounced it to be ? 

With re.-.pct tto what took pJice in J 801, 
too, he must contend that jiailiament must 
have been aw-arcof ihe nature of the King’s 
malady ; tor lord Sidmouth, whom it was 
in contempl-.ition to appoint to the situa¬ 
tions of chancoiior of the exchequer and 
first lord of the trea.sury, vacated hi.s seat 
on the 12th of riibiuary upon the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and returned to that House 
again, and was thanked as a private indi¬ 
vidual. It must have been, then, perfectly 
obvious that his Alajesty was indisposed, 
and there could have been no doubt as to 
the nature of hi.i malady. On the 27lh of 
liic month of February, m that year, while 
tiic bulletins were in existence, Mr. 
Nicholl.s gave notice of a motion on 
rlietuhjoct, whit.h was received, however, 
with ra much indignation, that it was got 
rid of wiMioul consulting the proposer. 
Such was the feeling of parliament on this 
.sulij'^ct, to which ministers naturally at- 
teiideJ, ill considering what was the line 
of their duty under such diilicult circum¬ 
stances. 

Ho had already slated, that no act of 
government had been done at the time of 
the iiutispo.-;ition in I SOf, till the 5tli of 
March, when a hill passed relating to 
Crown Lands. I'he Chancellor waited 
upon his Majesty on the 4th and .3th. It 
would be reoollcctcd that he was the 
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highcsf ollicer unclt^r the crown, peculiarly 
competent to jutlge in a case of this kind, 
and sworn to give hom-si and t’ailliliil 
counsel. The physicians were ex.nniiied 
at that time, and told that it was intended 
to explain to his Majesty, and to discuss 
with him the subjects of several bills then 
ready to receive the royal assent. Thej’ 
said his Majesty was perfectly ca}:ai>le of 
doing this. Tlie deliberate judgment of 
the Chancellor after two conversations, 
the one on the 4th of March, the other on 
the 5tb. was, that the King was perfectly 
competent. On the P'h of March the 
royal assent was given commission to 
several bills. One of these was the Mu¬ 
tiny Bill. Now, if his Majestj was lliiH 
competent, as ujion the evidence of liie 
phvsicians, as well as the judgtiienl of the 
Chancellor, they hail eve,y iwson lo b.'- 
lieve, what would have bK’n the siluatiuii 
of ministeis if they had sullered the aMu- 
tiny Act to expire? They might,- indeed, 
have come lo parliament for a remedy ; 
but the question was, whether, w hen such 
was the opinion of the physicians, they 
would not, hy taking the executive autho¬ 
rity out of the hands of the Sovereign, 
have done an act tantamount to a de¬ 
thronement of the King. No unnecessary 
or unbecoming precaution characterised 
the adinuiisiration: but still ihoiigli on 
the 2',’d and 'i7ih of Fcbiuary the King 
was declared competent—though the same 
opinion w'as given e.ii (inf -tth and .'ith of 
■March, j’ettlicy did nor proceed to act on 
it without first examining all the physi¬ 
cians before the cabinet, and gi Unig it 
medically c.infinmd. Tui n ihe cinnsui'-- 
■ioii and the sign inaniui wcie (Jc; n. Ji 
was not true, as had been assened by the 
hon. gent., that the lord chanci lior Ha-> 
the only per-oii, up to tlie 2.'>(l of Ajiril, . 
who had access lo his Majesty. As ilu; i 
situation which he (lord tl.islleri auh) i'k n j 
held was rather ol a p-arliarncntary cha- ; 
racter, he himself did not see tin, K n.': | 
but lord Sidmouth iiad seen him on ri.c ' 


brought lo the House respecting the Irish 
Militia, the physicians having declared, 
that he was perfectly capable of holding 
' communication with his parliament. 

I Thus, after all those individual acts, his 
I Majesty came down at the close of the 
' .session, and made a speech from the 
I throne. Tiie.se acts and this evidence 
would, he tlioiight, go to shew that the 
privy council had not acted from a spirit 
of any illicit purpose, but from a clear 
and contiimcii consciousness of public 
duty. The piiiiciple of incapacitation to 
the extent contended for by the hon. gent, 
was perfectly monstrous on the face of it. 
The hon. gent, seemed to think that when 
once bis Mi»je.sty’.s futlady was established, 
though he might be dec Iirred capable of 
I seii'r.il acts, still he was not s..mc. In his 
I opinion, lhi.s was going too far. His Ma- 
; jcsty’-s illiie.ss never had assumed that ap- 
j pearance of iii.sanity ; it only amounted to 
a mental derangement. Jt was very true, 
that he might not have been in full health, 
nor was any other in recovery 

j from a severe iiiiiess ever in full health; 

I but then lie was not tliereby totally inca¬ 
pacitate'’. From a degree of fever, lie 
might be subject to wliat the physieians 
denominated hurries ; but this coiild by 
no means be said to aiiiMiint to a mental 
deranyemem. This was the evidence of 
Dr. Willii, who was particularly con¬ 
versant m this species of disorder, and Dr. 
K< vnolJs alio spoke to the .same ellect. 
j The nolilc lord .said, lie had now laid 
I the entire c-we before them, and he would 
I submit to the House and the country, 

I wlieliicr the goveinmeht had not acted 
ru’liily, or, whether they had acted 
I radily without the consiMit and judgment 
ot ilicse. medical men who might be best 
qu.ililu-d to form an opinion on the sub¬ 
ject. Bi fore he sal dovtn, he must depre¬ 
cate singling out any particular minister 
.IS i.’ie. obji ct of accusation. Tliey were 
all eipially rcspoiisilile, and an hair of 
lord l‘.ldoii’s head should not he touched 


19th of March. Lord Mdinouih, tm n wiihuiU himself .^ellering in an equ.il dc- 
chaiicdlor of the exchequei, bad am nded gue. It would be pi'esum|)iu.^tis in him 
his Mjijesty on the lydi ol Marcii, with to say what line the House ought lo take, 
ofHciai p-apers to be signed by the King, or to what deci.sioii they .sboald come; 
and thought hi.s Majesty fully competent but lie had laid before them the materials 
to irahsact busin'C8.s, as the pbyviciaiis iiarl on which lo judge, and having so done, he 
stated. The next act was the commission siiouhl give, he iiopcd, a fair and dkspas- 
for passing biJl.s on the 23d of March; sionate vote. < 

at which day, Dr. Heherden, taking his Mr. YorAv, notwithstanding the very 
eviifence altogether, had declared that his abh; and convincing speech of the noble 
Majesty was ino,st fully competent. On | lord, felt it a duty lo himself, implicated 
the 20th of March, a message had been as he was by the charge of the hon. gent. 


9 


f 
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up to the time of the clian«e of lord Si»!- 
inouth's admiitistration, to say a tevv norils 
oil the snhjcct. In tlie i'ust place, he cn* 
tirelv agreed witli the noble lord, that the 
noble lord and himself, and all the cuiifi- 
denlial servants of the crown of that day, 
were equally responsible for the act charg¬ 
ed by ihe iion. gent, as ciimiiial; for al- 
^though it might be true lliat lonl KIdon, 
or lord Sidmouth, by virtue of their <)fficc, 
might go to bis Majesty when the other 
members of the cabinet w'ere excluded, 
yet the act alluded to was not done with¬ 
out a full comrnunication with all the con¬ 
fidential servanis of the crown, and with¬ 
out their unanimous Mincurrcnce as to its 
strict proj'.ieiv. The noble lord’s ac¬ 
count of t! V facts was perfectly accurate. 
His own recolliction bad been ai.lcd by a 
reference to nicinoianda stmdar to those 
rcfciiid to by the noble, lord, and be bad 
no hcsiiation in saying, not oni}' that die 
cour.sc adopted in li'Ol was iijsiili.dde, 
butihat, if it had been ahslained iioin, 
the goverinneiit would have proved them¬ 
selves not only dt'cply criminal, hut 
wbolly unfii to retain ilicir situations. He 
h.id li.siencil wub the uirno.st attention to 
the bon. gent, who bad made adistiint 
charge against lord Eldon by name, and 
an indirect charge aganisi all the oilier 
mcniliers ol die calunei in I80h to bear 
w'hai kind of a pnma iacie case he would 
make oul; and lie coidessed Itc was asto¬ 
nished to find, that at a disiauee of s(\..n 
years from the transactinii, die lion. geni. 
had not lieeii able to udduci a s.ngle new 
fact. He defied any one to say' that thote 
was a .single circimtstaiK e staled by ibe lion, 
gent, which was not generallv known in 
I ISO Is If, theiefoie, the hon. gent, wa.s 
doing liis duty 111 bringing fouvaid this sub¬ 
ject, lie was at a loss to arcffUiil why he 
should produce a charge at so ereat a dis¬ 
tance of lime in prel'erenct- to the period in 
which it took place,and when it was reci nt 
ill the memory of every man. llethou'd't 
tliat this being a charge to wbicli actr- 
tain degree of criminah'i\' attached, alter 
so long a peiiod had been suilered to pass 
away, smne facis should be pioduefvj, 
whicli would shew, or tend to shew, that 
certain circuinsiances of an imdeihaml or 
suspicions nature had taken [dare, anil 
through the inierest and influence r{ 
Ilia Majesty’s mini.siers |iad been .ictcd 
upon. Why did not the bun. gent, bring 
forward ibis cbaige on die evidence of 
Dr. Ileberdeii, befoielhe Committee ot the 
llvusc of Commons i Tiic reason scerned 
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to be, because that physician's evidence 
on the cross examination produced many, 
answeis which were illustrative of his 
whole opinion, and e.xplamed the dilfereiit 
periods beUveen die I'ith of February 
and the, 23d of April, when his Majesty 
wa.s so far beltei, as to be < apahle of irans- 
acting hu.siiuss to a certain degree. The 
hon. gent, had not, therefore, acted fairly 
or cuiididiv, either hy' the House or by 
ministers, in giving the prei'cicnce to Dr. 
lli'berden’s examination before the House 
of Lords. The evidence taken before the 
Committee of die House of Commons, was 
what the hon. gent, should have referred.' 
to. And what was that evidence ? When 
Dr. Heberden was asked, “ What was the 
Icngdi of the petiod which he assigned for 
Ins Majesty’s recovery'?” he replied, 
“ that he could not Itx any precise limit, 
but that in his Jlajestv’s last illness, he 
had lieeii called in on iho l2liiof Februa- 
l y; ilnit his Majesty’s first presence in coun¬ 
cil was on the 2'J>1 of April following ; and 
that he c.xpected his M<>jtisty’s present 
disc would lollow nearly (he same course.’* 
Why did not the bon. gent, refer to this 
evidence.? Decauso Dr. Heberden went 
oil to explain, and to .saj', that although 
he limited the itulisposition of his iMajesty 
within the two periods which lie had men¬ 
tioned, he liy no means nie.ant to infer 
that his IMajesty was during the whole of 
that time iucomjiet'.’nt to bu-ines.s. When 
U'll.eil, if lui recoiveted tiie da'cofthe last 
biiliiSin that in; .sigm d r lie replied in the 
iicg.itivc ; Lutthviat th 'time he signed 
it, liij M.ijc'jty was perfectly lit for busi¬ 
ness. W'iiat was done had been done- 
aber the f' amination of the pliysiciaiis, 
aad willi th iioral concurreiieu of the 
i- .b’.in.i. lie iust-'d! that the competence 
of ids Majesty was at ih.'.t time the same 
as the eompci(.i. .e of any individual what¬ 
ever could bo; and tha question was, 
wiKi.her, in such a .state, an individual 
would not liave been allowed to be per¬ 
fectly comneteiit to transact his own af¬ 
fairs, lie made a coni pat isoii of dales of 
the «eve,t.*il bulletins, which slievved that 
111.. iVipjesty was gridualiy recovering, 
and It was on a .regular consultation, by 
.1 e j'uiu advice of all the pliysici.ins, that 
Ilia ’lajcoty was declared capable of trans- 
ariin.g business; and, tlierefora, be knew 
that he was only actnifc eon.scientiou.dy', 
w’u n he, as one of his Majr.'ty’s ministers, 
p ;ve ins advice in favuur of the ineayiiies 
winch were then punsuod. He wh, not in 
tl,.. nabit of so ol'ten seeing his i'f <jtafy »t 
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that time as some of the other iViinisters, 
but he perfectly well l eiiieiuhc.red. having 
one interview with his JNlajesty which 
lasted for a considerable time; and he 
undertook to say that his Majesty appeared 
perfectly competent to the transaction of 
public business; that the state of his mind 
seemed perfectly correct; and he would 
go further, and declare, that at that 
period his Majesty appeared to him to be 
as fully competent to transact business, 
and to judge what was necessary for the 
service of the public, as many of those in¬ 
dividuals whom the House saw and heard 
every day of their lives setting themselves 
up as patterns of statesmen and legislators, 
and imagining that they possessed an ex¬ 
clusive patent for all the talents, all the 
virtues, and all the honours of the state. 

Sir F. Burdett did not know whether the 
right hon. gent, meant to include him 
among his would-be patterns of statesmen 
and legislators ; but whatever censure his 
sentiments might occur on the part of that 
right hon. gent, nrithcr that, nor any other 
consideration should ever induce him to 
withhold them. He had listened with at¬ 
tention to the very long and elaborate 
speech of the noble lord, from the whole 
of which he collected that all the noble 
lord wished was, to be put in a situation, 
in which he and his co!lc.i^:ui.3 might 
have an opportunity of shev/mg tlieir in¬ 
nocence. It would, therclbrc, be natural 
for him and for the Houst to suppose, that 
the noble lord and Ins colleagues would be 
glad to adopt the motion of tlie hon. gent, 
which would afford them so fair an occa¬ 
sion' of doing so. Instead of tlii.s, however, 
the noble lord and the right hon. gent, had 
retorted upon the hon. gent, who brought 
forward the motion, and made a charge 
against him for having suflered the accu¬ 
sation to have lain so long dormant. Thi.s 
svas a curious way of answering an argu¬ 
ment: it was in fact no answer. The 
hon. gent, was not bound to bring it for¬ 
ward sooner, nor might it have been proper 
to have done so. It was wcil kqown how, 
at particular periods of time, men in cer¬ 
tain situations were so surrounded and 
clothed with power, tliat to bring forward 
a (juestion of this nature would be alto- 
ge.her nugatory. No space of time, hotv- 
ever, should shelter men, who had oUicial 
situations, and had romtnitted political 
crimes, from being called lu account for 
their delin(]ucncies. Bui the fact was, that 
the circumstances which gave nse to this 
charge had not been long known; and al¬ 


though it might be a long time since the 
transactions under consideration took place, 
yet it now appeared clearly, titat ininistei s 
did, when the king was ill, transact busi¬ 
ness with him of that high and important 
nature, which they ought not to have done. 
—Whatever might have been the former 
general notoriety of the transactions, it 
was a new fact, that in 18U-1>, ministers had, 
usurped the royal authority, and had dared 
to exercise the royal functions in his Ma¬ 
jesty's name, at the time that there were 
persons in the palace, under whose coiitroul 
his Majesty was placed. He certainly 
would not say, that a slight bodily disorder, 
or any disorder but such a malady of ti,c 
mind as incapacitated the monarch tVoia 
performing the functions of his high olhce, 
.should make it imperative to subpend the 
exercise of those functions ; but when tin- 
royal mind was alienated and reiuicrcd 
unable to apply to the objects before it, it 
became high treason for miai.sters to allow 
the king to goon in the apparent exercise 
of the royal power, and to procure hi.s 
Majesty’s signature to instruments expres¬ 
sive of his will, when it was notorious tiiur 
the King had neither power nor a will of 
his own. lu the statute book it wms de¬ 
clared, that the keeping of the Ki’.ig from 
intercourse with his subjects; that the 
kecpiiiri of him under guard and restraint, 
conioeiiing him to .'ict. as those about, hiui 

I n- 

directed, was a crime of the highest na¬ 
ture. 'I'hcre con'd be no doubt that the 
lord high cirancelior stood foremost in 
the general culpability of the government. 
The noble lord had, however, generously 
stepped forward to say, lliat he was equally 
responsible. It was a convenient iloctrine 
to maintain, that no one of a cabinet was 
re.s])c)iibible alone, but that all were respon¬ 
sible together; for it was evidently not 
easy to punish a whole cabinet. Every 
great officer wa.s re.sponsibic for the due 
execution of the duties belonging to his 
ofticc ; and of all those great ollicers the 
lord chancellor was the most responsible, 
because in him was vested the greatest 
power and discietion. Eet the noble lord 
lie satisfied wiih the respuasibility which 
he would be found to have incurred when 
some cf his own former acts should come to 
bu incptired into. He would find that quite 
.sufficient, wiiliout incurring a re.sponsibi- 
iity v.hicli did .not particularly and espe- 
ciuliy bear upoiihim. What hadfallenfrom 
the noble lord was wholly irrelevant. The 
.simple fact was a fact which could not be 
contradicted, that the lord chancellor hud 
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put the greatseal to an act,f>urporting to be 
an act ofthe King,when such personsas were 
resorted to alone, when force became neces¬ 
sary for the controul of an individual, were 
about his Majesty. If this was not underm in- 
ing the royal authority, what was ? It was 
telling the people, that the government 
could go on as well without the king as 
with him. No man who thought that the 
kingly utfice, as established by law, was 
necessary to the integrity of the constitu¬ 
tion, would allow the sceptre to be made 
a tool of in such hands with impunity. He 
was persuaded that these who had been 
guilty of the acts, which he had described, 
had committed high crimes and misde¬ 
meanors against the constitution, and he 
should therefore heartily support the mo¬ 
tion. 

Lord Casttereagh rose to explain: the 
hon. hart, had made allusions to him as 
a person sufficiently oppressed w'ith the 
weight of personal responsibility. He had 
only to ask of that hon. baronet to prefer 
against him any charge which he thought 
worthy the attention of the House. lie 
would meet it fairly, and he hoped the 
hon. baronet would bring it forward in the 
same open, candid, and manly manner, as 
the hon. gentleman who brought forward 
the present motion was accustomed to pre¬ 
fer his charges. One thing he must take 
the liberty to add, and that was, that he 
trusted the hon. baronet would confine his 
attacks to those places where he could 
an.swer them, and not where he could 
have no opportunity of defending himself. 

Sir F. burden replied, that at all times, 
and in all places, he should state his ge¬ 
nuine opinions of ihc noble lord’s public 
conduct, according to the dictates of his 
own discretion. 

The que.stion was here loudly called 
for, and strangers were withdrawing, when 

Mr. Whithreud rose to reply. lie said 
that as the House was on the point of di¬ 
viding, he presumed that there was no 
gentleman present who intended to otier 
liimsqlf. If there was, he now called upon 
him to rise, and lie should most cheerfully 
give way; if there was not, he should pro¬ 
ceed to reply to the little which had been 
said, premising at tlic same time that it j 
would not be fair towards him in any gen¬ 
tleman who intended speaking, not to 
speak now, but wait till had concluded. 
He had wailed a coiiMderable time in de¬ 
ference to the feeling of two individuals 
more nearly cuiinecied with one of the 
noble lords (Sidmouth), and he had waited 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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for some time in respect to the feelings of 
that hon. gentleman, who certainly was 
present, yet who had been marvellously si¬ 
lent. 

Mr. Bathurst did not think that any 
hon. member had a right thus to allude to 
piivate matters no way connected with 
the business before the House. If, how¬ 
ever, the bon. gentleman wanted a reason 
from him why he did not speak, he frankly 
owned it as his reason, that did he speak 
for an hour, ne could npt add one word 
to the able speech delivered by the noble 
lord. 

Mr. Whitbread then said, that the 
House were not likely to have the benefit of 
that hon. gentleman’s powers, he should 
now proceed at once to reply very briefly 
to what had been advanced ; and, in the 
first place, he contended, that not one of 
his assertions h'^.d been contradicted. He 
bad stated nothing but facts, and nothing 
of all lie had asserted as facts, had been 
attempted to be contradicted. He had, 
indeed, waited for the attendance of the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Bathurst), and it was 
most true that he had attended; that he 
had, according to his own shewing, heard 
the best defence that could be offered in 
behalf of his noble relative ; and though 
that defence diil not attempt to question 
the truth of any one of the facts he had 
urged, yet the right hon. gent, had thought 
it prudent and discreet to give a silent vote 
upon such a qqpstion. The case (said Mr. 
Whitbread) is before the House, 1 rest it 
upon a statement of fact.s, and that state¬ 
ment is not attempted to be controverted ; 
the alledged facts are not disputed by that 
noble lord, to whosg speech, in the opinion 
of the right hon. gent, nothing can ba 
added in behalf of the persons implicated. 
To the noble lord, for his abundant per¬ 
sonal civility, and still more for the very 
liberal credit he seems disposed to give to 
my motives, I have to return my thanks ; 
but if justice requires me to pay this tri¬ 
bute to the liberality and ingenuousness 
of the noble lord, it exacts from me a very 
marked distinction between the embarrass¬ 
ing kindness of the noble lord and,the 
frank hostility of the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Yorkc). I certainly cannot charge him 
with too much liberality in construing my 
motives ; but I crave nothing considerate 
or favourable of the right hon. gentleman. 
He may continue to think of me as be 
pleases, while I shall endeavour to console 
uiy.sclf under the consciousness of honest 
intentions. 

(G) 
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With respect to the noble lord, I n»ast 
again say, what 1 have said before so often, 
that really that noble lord is at times quite 
merciless in his kindness. He meets a po¬ 
litical antagonist in a way so polished and 
so gentlemanly as to disai-m his adversary 
of the ordinary means of defence- 1 con¬ 
fess the right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) can¬ 
not justly be made the subject of a similar 
charge. He does not embarras.s one with 
the mild civilities of his air and manner. 
He conies upon you, in hisown direct way, 
which though perhaps not more conclusive 
than that of the noble lord, is certainly 
much' more bouncing (a laugh!).—How¬ 
ever, they had both agreed inone point, that 
as the hair of lord Eldon’s head ought not 
to be touched without subjecting their own 
hair to similar infliction, it was wisest and 
best to vote in the first instance, that there 
should be no iiiquirj' at all. The noble 
lord, indeed, had ridiculed the idea of mi¬ 
nisterial influence regulating the conduct 
of parliament at that time. No doubt it 
was a most extravagant notion, but the 
noble lord could not pretend to the influ¬ 
ence of his right bon. friend now in power. 
—I cannot pretend to say, observed Mr. 
Whitbread, what that influence may be, 
but the right hon. gent, is fully competent 
to decide upon .the growth and extent of 
it; for it did happen, that in other times 
the right hon. gent, thought fifty too small 
a majority to keep him in power, but now 
ten or a dozen majority against ministers 
are too few to turn him out.—^What had 
been said about pattern legislators, and so 
on, may be very pointed and good, when 
we come to find the application. The 
gentleman meant, pefhaps, to say some¬ 
thing against somebody, but as 1 am ut¬ 
terly ignorant of what it may refer to, per¬ 
haps I should not err very widely in attri¬ 
buting it altogether to that bouncing man¬ 
ner to which I have before alluded, that 
sort of air that will attempt to make weak 
things strong, by speaking them in a strong 
way. The mistake may not be peculiar to 
the right hon. gent, but I recollect when 
he was one of the ministers in 1304: bis 
tone to-night reminded me of what be was 
then under certain circumstances of pro¬ 
vocation—and, indjCed, those circumstances 
were rather irritating. There was Mr. Ad¬ 
dington at the head of the government: 
and really the poor man was much to be 
pitieik night after night he had to answer 
Mr. Fox, and to be answered by Mr. Pitt! 
Need I say more ? what could the poor 
inan do thus placed between two such 
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grinding stones. Still, however, was the 
tone of the right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) 
unsubdued, and he bounced about with 
as much energy and as much effect ae 
he has done to night. And it was of this 
government that the noble lord had said 
that Mr. Pitt had not at that period dis¬ 
tinguished it with peculiar marks of hi» 
confidence. Confidence! really the noble 
lord has such an inverted mode of dis¬ 
guising things by words, that one would 
suppose the greatest possible favour which 
could be conferred on the noble lord would- 
be actually kicking him out of office [a 
laugh.] The noble lord had argued that 
if the government had not acted as it then 
did, they would have been theraostmisera- 
blc creatures; but so were they charged by 
Mr. Pitt to be. He did not m*nce his 
meaning. He thought them very misera¬ 
ble men ; men miserably deficient in the 
conduct of the ofl'dirs of this country, and 
men who consequently ought to be re¬ 
moved from the conductor them. This was 
Mr.Pitt’s opinion, and he acted upon it,for 
he left no effort untried till he succeeded 
in driving them from the helm.—But much 
has been said upon the presumed compe¬ 
tency of the King at the time alluded to in 
the present charge against the lord chan¬ 
cellor, to transact business as well as any 
individual ; on the contrary, he would m>- 
dertake to say, that any act of any indivi¬ 
dual under such circumstances would have 
been set aside. 

He had been accused by the right hon. 
gent, of not doing his duty, in suffering 
this charge to have lain §even years dor¬ 
mant without bringing it forward. But he 
would beg the Huu-se to recollect, that when 
lord Eldon told the other House, in 1804, 
that the King was well. Dr. Simmons was 
at that moment in attendance on the royal 
person. The House, however, did not 
know it, nor had he the least idea of it. 
The right hon. gent, bad adverted to bis 
conduct on various committees. He bad 
been on several committees with that right 
hon. gent, and generally found an oppo¬ 
nent in him. It was asked, why 'he did not 
cross-examine the physicians before the 
committee; his answer was, why did not 
the noble lord and the right hon. gent. 
sofTer him to do so. Why, when he at¬ 
tempted it, was he out voted ? He wished 
to do it, and tried to do it. Let him 
now only have an opportunity of cross- 
examining the physicians before the 
House or before a committee, and he 
would pledge himself to make out satis- 
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foctorily the whole of his charge. The 
noble lord seemed to lay great stress 
on the evidence of Dr. Heberden be- 
fore that House. He did not attach 
so much to it, for it was in some places 
rather contradictory, and no doctor could 
pronounce exactly upon every case. But 
if any private gentleman had been under 
. such circumstances as his Majesty was in 
1804, and that private gentleman had 
made his will, with doctors Simmons and 
Willis attending him at the time, that will 
would assuredly be set aside; aye, and even 
by the same lord chancellor, baron Eldon, 
if it were brought before him. Dr. Ile- 
berden then, it appeared, told the ministers 
they must be cautious how they touched 
on delicate points. The noble lord had 
indeed said, that the country was at that 
time in danger of invasion, and, therefore, 
it was necessary that bis Majesty’s minis- 
ters should not sufier the aflairs of the state 
to remain at a stand. It appeared the 
King was well enough to talk of bis pri¬ 
vate alFiiirs, of the duke of York’s Estate 
Bill, and of other matters of trivial mo¬ 
ment; but, touch on the affairs of his 
kingdom, and he was immediately thrown 
into a state of violent mental derangement. 
The noble lord had talked of his Majesty’s 
disorder not being the same in ISO! and 
l!:i04; but to whom had his Majesty been 
committed in both these cases?—to Dr. 
Willis in the former year, and to Dr. Sim¬ 
mons and his attendants in the latter. 
The noble lord, however, had said, th^t 
every person in a cold or a fever must be 
under a certain degree of control: he ad¬ 
mitted they musi, but it was not such a 
control as that of Drs. Willis and Simmons, 
and of their attendants. The fact was, 
the King had not been treated with the 
tenderness be ought to have experienced. 
He had been frequently brought forward 
in council, for the purpose of assenting to 
particular measures, which greatly allected 
and agitated his mind. He bad several 
times sat in council in the morning, and 
been in a state of strict coercion m the 
evening. He had been taken from his 
family, and placed in other hands. When, 
in the early part of the Regency Bill, he 
(Mr. W.) had asked, who had the custody 
of the King, the right hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer replied, that when that 
aifair was fairly before* the House, he 
would answer the question. That, how¬ 
ever, he had not yet done. 

He had been asked, as he before said, 
why lite bad not brought this forward be- 
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fore; his answer was, that be did not know 
the King was under such control as it now 
appeared he was at that time. To this 
the noble lord replied, would you have 
all public business stopped ? Would you 
have the Mutiny Act unpassed, and every 
thing run into confusion ? According to 
this doctrine, whenever the King was in a 
stage of mental derangement, though par¬ 
liament be sitting, ministers may refuse 
to make any provision for a similar mis¬ 
fortune, and perform all the acts of the 
executive goverument themselves; be¬ 
cause, say they, the king has responsible 
advisers, and afterwards these advisers 
come to the House, and use all their in¬ 
fluence to persuade it to vote against their 
responsibility. "The great question for 
the House then to decide,” added Mr. 
Whitbread, " is, whether the Kiug was not 
in the year 1804, at the period to which 1 
allude, in such a state of mental infirmity, 
that if a private individual be could not 
have legally done any act affecting his 
property or personal rights. It is con¬ 
tended on the other side, 1 know, that tho 
King’s competence to do any act of state 
was perfect on all those occasions, when 
he was called upon for the personal exer¬ 
cise of his royal functions. But this 1 
deny; and I am willing to come to the 
test upon that single point, liuw is this 
to be decided ? by the papers 1 call for. 
You say that be was as competent as any 
private individual, whose restoration had 
been legally recognized. 1 challenge you 
to the proof of that; 1 affirm, without fear 
of contradiction, that^had the King at that 
period been tried as a private subject, the 
lord high chancellor, whom 1 now ac¬ 
cuse, would have pronounced him incom¬ 
petent for business. [Here the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer signified his dis¬ 
sent].—^The right hon. gent, may toss his 
head; but this is all that he can do.—If 
he could have done more, we should have 
heard him—as speak he must, for whom 
has he to speak with him. It has been 
figuratively said, and truly I believe, that 
the blind, the halt,and the lame,have been 
enlisted by the right hon. gent, in his 
service; hut it appears, that his choice 
took hi the dumb also. His right bon., 
colleagues were dumb, from the old reason 
that they could say nothing upon any 
subject, and the . right hon. (the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer) can be dumb, 
only because it is a subject upon which 
nothing can be said: for surely, if any 
thing could be said, that right hon. gent. 
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could do it." ]M«. Whitbread concluded 
with putting it to the House, that if the 
King .sfn.uld shortly recover and again un¬ 
fortunately relapse, where were the pro¬ 
visions for the integrity of the executive 
power, if the conduct of the ministers in 
1804 was to be sanctioned ? But if that 
conduct was thought unworthy of that 
sanction ; if it was not to be excused ; he 
called upon the House to say how they 
could, conaiitcnlly with their duty to 
their country, negative his proposition. 

The House then divided—Ayes 81, 
Noes. lyS". Aiajority against the motion 
117. 

HOUSE OK COMMON.^. 

Tue’^da^, Fthuary 2rt. 

?.IoTios ui.spec;tingCori'okai.Curtis.] 
—Mr. Wurdie rose, pursuant to notice, 
for the purpose of calling the atten¬ 
tion of the Hou.se to the case of cor¬ 
poral Curtis, of the Oxfordshire militia. 
Before he entered into the merits of the 
case of this poor man, ho wished to stn'.e, 
that he had ne\ti' .seen him, nor had anv 
communitation whatever with him. Tlie 
officers coH:{jo«ing tlie general court- 
martial were wholly unknown to him, 
with the exception of the president, whom 
hu knew merely by name. At the same 
time, he must do justice to the character of 
the colonel of the Oxfordshire militia 
(colonel Gore Langton.) No man stood 
higher, both in a public and private point 
of view. He was therefore bound to slate, 
when he mentioned the name of the lion, 
member as implicated in the complaint, 
that he must have been grossly deceived 
with respect to the conduct of corporal 
Curtis. This poor man was ill in the Isle 
of Wight, and wishing to see him upon the 
subject of his complaint, he (Mr. Wardle) 
had gone down to Portsmouth, but the 
wind blew so hard that he could not cro.s 3 
over to the Island. Being obliged to re¬ 
turn to town the next day, he left a friend 
there whom he desin-d to wait upon ge¬ 
neral 'I'aylor, and inform him, that he 
came at the deaircol JVlr. Wardle to.'pe' k 
to Robert (yUiliA, Ho .«uv/ the gcueiol, 
who peremptorily refused to lot him have 
access to Curtis, unless he lud brouglit 
with him ihe authority of the Ci.mmaiider 
in Chief; arid the geiiMal achied, that 
if even he {AIi. Wardle), iiad rerjuested 
to see him, he hould have given him a le- 
lu-al. Ill tins state of things he had ap¬ 
plied to the Comma.nuer in Chief, and se- 
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voral letters passed on the occasion; the 
rrsiilt was, that be found there was no 
chance of seeing Curtis, unless he chose to 
give up the facts he had obtained respect¬ 
ing the proceedings. Having reasons for 
wishing to conceal those facts, which rea¬ 
sons he would now state to the House, he 
abstained from disclosing them to the 
Commander in Chief. As a member of 
parliament he conceived that he had a 
right to visit Curtis without assigning bis 
motives. However, be that as U might, 
the reasons which induced him to decline 
stating the facts to the Commander in 
Chief, were, that two of the witnesses 
liad been forced out of the country. The 
refusal of general Taylor placed Curtis in 
a worse situation than a condemned felon, 
fur the latter had the liberty ot s.^eing his 
friends. 

The hon. gent, then proceeded to state 
the case of ('urtis. He was the son of re¬ 
spectable parents, hut was induced, in the 
year 1808, to en er into the Oxfordshire 
militia for a large iiounty. In I8IU, he 
was a corporal in the regiment, and a 
clerk to the paymaster. On the ‘23d of 
June, in the last year, he made complaints 
to Ins colonel ol abuses in the regiment. 
He complained, 1st, that an ordei lor 
giviog the men three pair of shoes in two 
years had not been > xecuted ; and 2dly, 
he roniplaincd of the iinpioper i.etentioa 
of pay iVoni the men, under the pretence 
of stopfiages on account ot somt‘ artit les 
of clothii g(or regiinenial breecbe.s) which 
had never been neiivered. These stop¬ 
pages had been fur Bve.montlis, and the 
clothing was nut given. The stoppages 
fur tlte.^e Bve nionths had no other autho¬ 
rity but the verbal order ot the lieut.- 
colonet. He believed it was a thing al¬ 
most unprecedented, that a wliole regi¬ 
ment should be under stoppages for arti¬ 
cles which government were to furnish. 
At the end of eight months the only ex¬ 
cuse for nut giving the clothing was, that 
the men did not want them. The lOdth 
clan.se of the Mutiny Act expressly stated, 
" 'i'liat if any paymaster, agent or clerk, 
should unlawfully detain or withhold any 
pay due to the regiment for nioie than 
oni; month; or if any officer, having re¬ 
ceived the pay. should retain it in his own 
hands, such officer, on being found guilty 
theieof by a cdurt-martial, should, be¬ 
sides what other punishmeiii the court- 
martial should inflict, pay a penalty, of 
100/. to the informer, who, if a .soldier, was 
also to be entitled to Ins discharge." This 
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clause was quite explicit, and did nol 
leave the culoitel or the general of the dis¬ 
trict any discretion upon the subject. He 
had leceived an account of what had hap¬ 
pened from a gentleman who was intro¬ 
duced to the general court martial, for 
the purpose of taking the depositions, and 
who was ready to verify the same at the 
bar of that House, or any where else. It 
appeared fiom those depositions, that 
when corporal Curtis hist made his com¬ 
plaint, the colonel was excessively angry 
and threatened to try him for mutiny ; to 
which Curtis replied that as he came up 
alone to iii ’ke his complaint, he could not 
be tried for mutiny. On the 23(1 of June, 
he attended the colonel and lieutenant- 
colonel, and the book of orders being pro¬ 
duced, he was culled upon to shtw the 
order with respect to the shoes or the 
breeches. As he knew nothing of their 
books or the manner of keeping them, he 
was unable to do this. On the 2()th, he 
was confined for improper conduct in 
having been seen in brown clothes, at a 
mile distance from head-quarters. For 
this ollencc, he was by the sentence of a 
court-martial reduced to the ranks. It 
appealed, however, that he was the clerk 
to the paymaster, and in that capacity had 
been accustomed to wear coloured clothes. 
As to his being a mile from the head¬ 
quarters, he was returning from the post- 
otbee, where he had just put in a letter to 
lord C. Somerset, the lieutenant-general 
commanding the district, in this letter, 
he stcited that he had a complaint to make 
against the quitrtci'*master for improper 
detention of pay, and that he had staled it 
to his colonel, who refused to give him sa- 
tid'actinn. He stated fuither, that he 
wished to take the advantage ul the lOotli 
claiivc of the Mutiny Act. It appeared lo 
him (Mr. Wardle) that this statement was 
not iiiiproper, as the colonel Iwd not given 
Curtis the opportunity of proving his com¬ 
plaints before a court-martial, as he was 
entitled to do. This lettiT was [,ent by 
lord C. Somerset to the colonel of the re¬ 
giment. The colonel, in answer to it, 
said that he was not aware that any charges 
could be made out against the quarter¬ 
master ; and that as to the bre* dies, fh'- 
men were aware that they were ready tolk; 
delivered, but that they did not then want 
them. He also stated,' that Curtis came 
up to him in a very improper manner to 
iitake his «-omplaint. The fact, however, 
turned out to be, that the breeches were 
not ready for delivery at that time, nor 
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even so late as July. As to the impro¬ 
priety of the manner in wbicJi Curtis made 
his complaint, tne colonel was walking on 
the drill-ground, when he came Up and 
mentioned it to hini. in ttie case of Go¬ 
vernor Wall,, the lord chief justice was 
of opinion, that the man who uied of the 
punnhment he leceived in Africa, hatl 
done no more than he had an undoubted 
right to do, in compiairinig to lus ulhcers 
of a detention of pay ; and it then ap¬ 
peared to the ioid chief justice, that if a 
colonel was to chevR such complaints, it 
would have the gppeurance ot Ins beibg a 
partaker in the plunder. Curtis had inade 
his complaint regularly to his colonel and 
his general, ills colonel was applied to 
by him to try tiiese charges by a general 
court-martial iiii>tead of a regimeuial 
court-martial, but he refused, in a regi¬ 
mental cuua-m.ii'iial, it was well known 
that the otiicers were more coiinec.ed 
with each other than tiiey were in legular 
regiments, and ih.s might pioduce a sort 
of bias. (No ! no ! from me luiuisterial 
bench). That thej- were more con¬ 
nected was evident, and iheie was no ac¬ 
counting fur leeiingsun such a subject. A 
general court-mariiai, on the oilier hand, 
was composed of men who were chiully 
strangers to each other, and liierefure it 
was a court which appeared more suitable 
for trying charges against an ulhcer. 'ihe 
prisoner was refused the usual intercouiae 
wiili his witiieSse- and with his counsel, 
previous to the trial; and even a great 
coat which he before had was taken from 
him, and he was obliged to lie on the bare 
boaids. Two other privates, Beliis and 
Reeve, also gave a statement of other 
abuses, but ibe colonel said he would 
take care ol them loo. '1 hey were broiight 
bclore a court-m-irtial, and linevv ihcin- 
selves on ihc niercj of the court. They 
were sentenced to 5QO lashes, which 
was remitted on their volunteering for 
foreign service. it appeared that at 
(he time of the trial of Curtis, the quarter¬ 
master, serjeaiit Fox, publicly threatened 
and eiiueavoured to intimidate the wit¬ 
nesses ol c»i pural Curtis; and on the 
steps ot the couit publicly swore, that 
Ciiriis was a d—d rascal, and so was every 
one WHO took his part. Another .serjeant 
publicly hold out the expectation of twenty 
guineas and their discharge-to any soldier 
that would prove that Curtis had spoken 
(iisrespectlully of his colonel. The charges 
were, first, tor endeavouring to excite dis¬ 
content and mutiny in the reginteiu : r.i 
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this charge he could not find a single tittle 
of evidence. The next was that of his 
having spoke disrespectfully of his colonel: 
it must, however, be allowed, that if he 
had spoken improperly of his colonel, his 
mind was under considerable irritation at 
the nme. He considered that he had been 
refused the satisfaction to which the mili* 
tary law entitled him He had conceived 
himself to be entitled to 1001. and his dis« 
charge. F« r these charges he was sen¬ 
tenced to reo ive 1000 lashes. The lan¬ 
guage, however, he had used concerning 
his coinmandini; otlicer, was not a thou¬ 
sandth part as bad as what had been said 
'of his LOiiiinaiidiiig otlicer by a gallant 
admiral (sir Eliab Harvey) who had since 
been re-stored to the st rvice. lie thought 
some siiuiltr allowance ought to be made 
in the presiiu ca.se. 

It was in the recollection of all, that 
some German soldiers had been taken in 
the act of desertion, li.tving stolen a boat 
for the purpose of going over to the enemy. 
They were t.iken and tiied: but were they 
sentenced to.he flogged ? No ! ho believed 
they never did, nor never dared to put a 
lash on the bicks of German .soldiers; 
and he saw no reason why British soldiers 
alone should he exposed to that severity. 

It was on the 5:h of August that Curtis 
received his punishment. He was at that 
time so sick and weak, that he tyas obliged 
to be supported while they tied him to the 
halberts. During' his 4 }uilishment he fell 
into frequent fainting fits; and having re¬ 
ceived 200 lashes, he got bis election ei¬ 
ther to take the remaining 800 lashes, or 
to wt in the West Indies. He, of course, 
preferred the latter. Although he had 
only received a fifth of his punishment, 
he was confined from it in the hos¬ 
pital, from the 5tli of August to the 
14th of November. The hon. gent, then 
read a letter from Curtis, written 12 days 
after the flogging, wherein he mentioned, 
that *' he would have been very glad if he 
had been able to bear the remaining 800 
lashes, instead of being sent to the West 
Indies, but the 200 had been administered 
with such extraordinary severity, that it 
was not possible for him to bear more. 
Hit back was one pomplete sheet of cor¬ 
rupted matter, which drew from him all 
his strength, and made him almost unable 
to stand." Having stated thus much, he 
thought it was unnecessary to detain the 
House with many observations, lie trusted, 
that if the House would grant him a com- 
miltce, be should be able to substantiate 
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bv proof those facts which he had stated. 
He concluded by moving, « That a Com¬ 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
facts stated respecting Robert Curtis, late 
a Corporal in the Oxfordshire Militia," 
Colonel Gore Langton, conscious of the 
necessity of a strict observance of military 
duty ill an oflicer who, like himself, had 
the honour to command a regiment, as¬ 
sured the House that he was ready to 
meet any inquiry that might be instituted 
on this subject. He was firmly persuaded 
that had not corporal Robert Curtis been 
tried and punished by a general court 
martial, many unfortunate men of the Ox¬ 
fordshire militia would have been led to 
commit acts of the most seriou.H insubordi¬ 
nation. Giacious God ! at. such a crisis 
as the present, wlien the blessings which 
wt enjoy, when our veiy existence as a 
nation, depended so materially on the 
attachment of our soldiers to their officers, 
was this the precise lime for bringing for¬ 
ward a motion of a nature, he believed on 
his soul, inevitably tending to sap the 
foundation of the discipline of the army ! 
He repeated, that he was ready to meet 
any charge that could be brought forward 
on the subject, convinced, as he was, that 
the more tiie transaction was inquired into, 
the more apparent would be the rectitude 
and good conduct of the Oxfordshire re¬ 
giment. He read a deposition of the .sol¬ 
diers on guard, dislinclly denying tiiat 
they had been bribed, or even desired by 
thc-ir officers to notice Curtis’s conduct, 
with a view to criminate him ; a| also an 
acknowledgment bv Curtis himself of his 
many ollenccs, and of bis wish to be al¬ 
lowed to enter the regular courses. He 
had been thirty-two years in the Oxford¬ 
shire regiment, and he could safely lay 
his hand on bis heart and say, that be 
never refused attention to the Just com¬ 
plaints of a jsoidicr. He had given corpo¬ 
ral t'urtis every satisfaction in his power. 
When Curtis made the representation to 
him respecting the shoes, he (colonel L.) 
shewed him the regulation, which was as 
clear as day ; namely, that three pair 
should be allowed in two years, and not 
two pair a year. It was true, a.v asserted 
by the hon. gent, that when the book was 
shewn to corporal Curtis, that he might 
point out the particular regulation to 
whicii he referred, he could not do so ; 
but it was fur this plain reason, that no 
such regulation existed ; and with respect 
to the article of breeches, it was a fact, 
that at the very time when the man made 
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the representation relative to them, he 
wore the breeches which lie complained 
were withheld. Yet it was on the state¬ 
ments of such a person that it was attempt¬ 
ed to impeach the honour and character 
of so many respectable individuals. He 
would say no more, but would sit down, 
having done his duty to the best of his 
• power. He had had the honour of a seat 
in that House for lb years, and had never 
before intruded on the attention of the 
chair ; nor should he have dune so now, 
but for the very extraordinary observations 
which had been made by the hon. mover 
of the present question. 

Mr. Manna'S Sutton (Judge Advocate) 
was of opinion, that unless the hon. gent, 
had made out a sufficient case, the House 
ought not to agree to the motion. There 
were some passages in the hon. gentleman's 
speech, in which the facts were so com¬ 
pletely inistated, that he should be sorry 
to allow the question to go to a vote with¬ 
out commenting upon them, notwithstand¬ 
ing the strong impression w'hich bad evi¬ 
dently been made upon the House, by 
the observations of his hon. friend who 
had just sat down. He would therefore 
state shortly to the House the occurrences 
connected W'ith the two courts-martial, 
which the hon. gent, was anxious to bring 
into discussion. The transaction origi¬ 
nated on the 23d of June, when Curtis 
made to his Colonel a complaint respecting 
two distinct articles —shoes and breeches. 
As to the case of shoes, he was persuaded 
that the hon. mover had not made any in¬ 
quiry into the subject, or else that he would 
have received better information. It was 
clear, as liis hon. friend had said, that by 
the regulations each soldier was entitled to 
three pair of shoes in two years; and as 
to the case of ISOi, referred to by Curtis, 
in which year the regiment did certainly 
receive two pair of shoes a man ; this was 
owing to the transfer of the Supplementary 
Militia into the Regular Militia; the men 
being entitled to one pair as the supple¬ 
mentary, and to one pair as the regular. 
It being found, however, that one pair was 
sufficient, a commutation took place, and 
each man was allowed five shillings, which 
went to pay for those necessaries which 
would otherwise have been proviiled for 
by stoppages. The ca.se of the breeches 
was as clear. One pair ‘\vas provided by 
government; and the stoppage, of 18^. a 
uiQRth was for the purpose of purchasing 
necessaries; under which term nn addi¬ 
tional pair of breeches was included. If 
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this additional pair were found unne¬ 
cessary, .the stoppages were returned. 
But the hon. mover expressed his surprise 
that the stoppages took place before the 
breeches were wanted. The reason of 
this was, that they were contrive^J to coin¬ 
cide with the period when long furloughs 
were'granted, and when therefore it was 
easier for the men to make up their daily 
allowances than at a time when they were 
with theregiment. Whether this practice 
was judicious or net, he would not now 
stop to inquire ; biit at least it was nol 
liable to the imputation of severity or op¬ 
pression. He would further state, that in 
his opinion, when Curtis quitted the co¬ 
lonel's room, he went away perfectly sa¬ 
tisfied of his mistake with respect to the 
shoes, and satisfied also that an inquiry 
woultl be made as to the breeches. What 
wa.s the issue of that inquiry ? That Curtis 
had antecedently gone to the paymaster, 
and obtained his own breeches; that af¬ 
terwards (in ignorance of this circum- 
starter), the whole had been drawn for, 
but that Curtis's having before obtained 
his being found out, a third pair was re¬ 
fused him. Curtis, however, wrote to the 
genera] of the di.strict that the colonel did 
not chu.se to redress him. Was this a 
true representation of the case ? This was 
on the 2dth, and he had been with the 
colonel on the 25tb. He knew that it was 
possible that a person might forget, on 
the 2rith of a month, having seen another 
on the 25th of the same month (Hear, 
hear!) He knew it was possible that a 
person might forget having had any con¬ 
versation with another on the preceding 
day. (Hear, hear!) But was it possible 
that this was the case with the man in 
question ? The court, who were the best 
judges, thought not. Tlie hon. gent, how¬ 
ever, controverted the^ court's decision. 
He declared, that in his opinion the evi¬ 
dence was not sufficient to convict Curtis 
on the particular charge preferred against 
him. In this observation the hon. gent, 
seemed to forget the comparative disad¬ 
vantage under which he laboured ; he col¬ 
lected his information ftom written evi¬ 
dence ; the court from parole evidence. 
The court were on their oaths; the hon. 
gent, only dealt out most gratuitous as¬ 
sertions. Curtis w'as brought to a regi¬ 
mental court-martial for wearing brown 
cloaths, and for being absent more than a 
mile from his quarters ; an ofience which 
lie committed on leaving the colonel'.s 
roonvon the ySth. The hon. gem. coidd 
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not have been so Icnq in the army with¬ 
out knowing, that Tor such an oifence the 
colonel ol’ a r*’gimeiit might reduce a non- 
commissioneil otFieer to the ranks without 
any trial at all. By a regimental court- 
martial, however this man was tried, and 
by that coiirt-rnanial he was sentenced to 
be reduced to the ranks. He then deniod 
the jurisdiction of the court, and demanded 
to be tried by a general citurt-inartial. It 
was worth considering that this demand of 
Curtis’s, or this appeal, as the lion. gent, 
called it, was not an appeal which re¬ 
lated in any way to the subject ol' clothing, 
but simply to the offence of having been 
absent from quarters. Subsequently to 
this period (about the 4th of July) charges 
were sent in to a general court-martial, 
and Curtis was brought before that court 
to be tried on them. It was true, as stated 
by the lion. gent, that Curtis (and that in 
a manner not at all decorous or respect¬ 
ful) expressed to the general court-martial 
a wish to be tried on his appeal from 
the judgment of tbe regimental court. 
The general court-martial, however, had 
not the power to try on any charges ex- 
cept on those upon which they were con¬ 
vened to determine. When the hon. gen- 
tluman was so inclined to throw out insi¬ 
nuations on all sides of him, it was fitting 
that the House should be informed, that 
not one of the members of the regimental 
court-martial sat upon thb general court- 
martial. If the hon. gent, thought he had 
gained any credit in that House, or that 
he should gain any popularity in the 
country by intimating that the officers 
of the regimental court-martial might be 
so influenced by regard for the feelings of 
their colonel as to perjure themselves on 
that account, he felt obliged to inform him 
that, at least, that intimation could not 
apply to the members of the general 
court-martial. The hon. gent, had mcn« 
tioned in a cursory way, and as a matter 
of little importance (doubtlessly be would 
not have mentioned it at all, bad he not 
been aware that it would be stated by 
immebody), that he believed there was 
some little confusion in the course of the 
proceedings of that court. The fact was, 
that owing to tbq crowd in the court, com¬ 
posed of persons whom the bon. gent, 
might perhaps term respectable, but whom 
he should call a mob; the confusion and 
intewuption were so great, that the acting 
deputy Judge Advocate wrote to him 
(Mr. Sutton) to ark what means should be 
used to protect the court from insult ? The 
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only answer that he could return was, that 
it was the dutj' of the court to take care 
that their proceedings were not interrupted ; 
and that if no other means were left them 
for tbe preservation of order, they must 
resort to force: that tliey must commit 
any military man who should be so in¬ 
discreet as to contribute to the disturbance, 
ami that they must send any other oflend- , 
ing individual, not of the profession, be¬ 
fore a magistrate, to be committed by that 
magistrate, and to be subsequently indicted 
by the Judge Advocate. This ,was the 
' trifling’ circumstance which flashed across 
the lion, gentleman’s mind, and which be 
casually mentioned. With respect to the 
conduct of Curtis, he was extremely sorry, 
to say, that the man had not conducted 
himself as he ought, under I'le circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed. On nor. 
being permitted to put an improper quc.s- 
lion to a witness, he even went so far us to 
say, “ That he-saw that he could get no 
justice in that court; that he would appe.il 
to a court of law; and that he would biing 
an action against the lieuteiianl-coluiicl for 
false imprisonment.” And yet if the 
bon. gent, would refer to the first para¬ 
graph of the speech of Curtis to the court 
(for which lie was indebted to the ability 
of tbe sliort-haiiJ writer), he would find, 
that he entrc;ucd their pardon for the ol- 
fence which he committed. Curtis was 
found guilty, and as for the consequent sen¬ 
tence of the court, he believed that few - 
men—!ic belioved that tio man, except 
the hon. gent, would state, that on con¬ 
viction of such chL.rges the punishiiieiU 
ougliE to be lenient. ' Tiic bon. gent, 
talked of the conduct of Curiis as that of 
a man writhing under the sense of griev¬ 
ances, and contcudeil that on that nccomit 
le ought not to have been treated with 
severity. But the II.’U-:e well knew the 
danger to the very e.xintcnce of the array 
which lurktd in any attempt to excite dis¬ 
satisfaction in a regiment, and would not 
allow that any individual, convicted of an 
offence of such magnitude, ought to escape 
on the plea of his writhing under the 
sense of grievances which were imaginary. 
Under such circumstances, when the court 
came to a conclusion that the man was 
guilty, they had but one course to pursue. 
Not being charged with mutiny, the of¬ 
fence was not capital; but the only species 
)f punishment which the court was au- 
hori.sed to inflict was corporeal putiish- 
nerit. They had no alternative. He . 
would put it to the House to say, whether 
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it was not for the court to admeasure tjie 
degree of punishment to the degree of 
guilt ? In his opinion the court had exer* 
cised a sound discretion in visiting with a 
heavy punishment such an offence, at¬ 
tended with so many circumstances of ag¬ 
gravation. If the hon. gent, thought the 
punishment severe and unjustifiable, it 
' must be because he thought that punish¬ 
ments of that description ought to be in¬ 
flicted in no case. If this were the real 
opinion of the hon. gent, he was persuaded 
that the House would agree with him, that 
the best mode of altering the law was not 
by stating in parliament (and by conse¬ 
quence to the public) a string, not of facts, 
but of garbled assertions, many of which 
were totally void of foundation. — He 
would now make a few observations on that 
part of the hon. gentleman's speech which 
related to the communications which he had 
had with the commander in chief. The 
hon. gent, applied to the commapder in 
chief, for permission to send a persod to 
Curtis with some written questions (Mr. 
Wardle replied in the negative). He 
should be sorry to misrepresent the hon. 
gent., and therefore he would read the let¬ 
ter, which he Irappened to have in his 
pocket. [Mr. Sutton here read a letter 
from Mr. Wardle to sir David Dundas, 
slating that, in consequence of circum- 
.stances which he had heard relative to the 
case of Curtis, he went to Portsmouth, for 
the purpose of going over to the Isle of 
Wight to see Curtis, who was confined in 
the deep-hole there; but that the bad¬ 
ness of the weather prevented him from 
crossing, and that on the next day his 
parliamentary duty compelled him to 
return to town That on the following 
day a gentleman, at bi^ request, went 
with written questions to Curtis, &c.J 
He trusted that the hon. gent, was con¬ 
vinced that he had not misrepresented 
him. The answer of the commander in 
chief was, that he should be extremely 
obliged to the hon. gent, to state what the 
circumstances were to which he alluded, 
as it was the duty of the commander in 
chief to inquire into, and, if wrong, to re¬ 
dress them. The hon. gent., in reply, 
refused to state those circumstances ; de¬ 
clared that he would bring forward the 
subject in parliament, and frankly ex¬ 
pressed his expectation that in ihe intei val 
the commander in chief would receive 
from him, as a member of parliament, 
directions how to proceed. The hon. 
gent, concluded one of his letters on this 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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subject, by saying he was convinced that 
the course which he intentled to pursue* 
would be beneficial to the military service. 
He believed it was not usual in that House 
to express a doubt with respect to the 
goodness of the motives of any hon. gent, j 
but if such were the motives of the bon. 
mover, the deficiency of his jndgmentand 
the danger of his means were much to be 
lamented. Could the bon. gent, induce 
any one to believe—could he induce even 
himself to believe, that the interests of 
the military service were likely to be pro¬ 
moted by encouraging those whose avow¬ 
ed and convicted object it was to endea¬ 
vour to disseminate dissatisfaction in that 
service ? Could the hon. gent, induce 
himself to believe that he was promoting 
tRe military service by throwing out loose 
charges against the officers of the regi¬ 
ment; against the officers of a district; 
against the commander in chief; against 
all whose painful duty it was to execute 
the law } If these were the hon. gent.'s 
sentiments, be did not envy him. The 
House of Commons had been accustomed 
to think that, excepting in very strong 
cases indeed, it was not their province to 
nterfere with military matters; but the 
bon. gent, assuming a sort of roving com¬ 
mission, proceeded without scruple to in¬ 
vestigate the official duties of the com¬ 
mander in chief, and even went to the ex¬ 
tent of using threats and intimidations 
o effect his purpose. Before he sat down 
he would say a few words respecting two 
men mentioned by the hon. gent.-—Beilis 
and Keeve. The hon. gent, chose to 
declare that these persons were forced 
out of the country on account of the evi* 
dence they had given in Curtis’s favour. 
The fact was, that when examined on that 
case, they produced written charges them¬ 
selves ; and then the hon. gent, expressed 
his astonishment that the Court did not 
proceed to an inquiry, which was out of 
the limits of their power, as for that in¬ 
quiry they were not convened. The co¬ 
lonel, however, inquired into the truth of 
these charges, and furthermore, a district 
court-martial was held upon them; the 
consequence of which was, that these 
two men were convicted of malicious in¬ 
tentions, and sentenced to receive 500 
lashes each, a sentence which was after¬ 
wards commuted for foreign service; 
and this was what the hon. gent, called 
forcing these persons out of the coun¬ 
try on account of the evidence which 
they had given in the ense of Curtis 1 

(H). * 
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With -respect to the question which the 
court would not permit Curtis to put, he 
had sudicient means of knowing 'what it 
was—Curtis wished to ask Eellis %vhelher 
some other man (who had not been exa¬ 
mined, nor was to be examined in the case), 
had not said something or other? The 
court very properly declared that they 
could not permit such a question to be 
put, respecting a tliird person who had 
not been examined before them, and who 
vras not to be examined. That case, 
however, was afterwards inquired into. A 
regimental court-martial sat on the ser- 
jeant alluded to; he was found guilty, 
and was reduced to the ranks.—If ever 
there was a case which, from the begin¬ 
ning to the end, would bear the closest 
sifting, it was that which the hon. mover 
had selected for the purpose of proving 
the misconduct of courts-martial, and the 
grievances of the soldiery. The hon. ad¬ 
vocate general concluded by expressing 
his gratitude to'the House for the patience 
with which they had attended to him. 

Sir Frtmeis Burden observed, that if the 
hon. and learned gent, would be advo¬ 
cate, judge, and witnesss in the same 
cause, as the hon. and learned gentleman, 
who had just spoken, appeared to be, it 
could not be surprising that he should 
carry every thing before him by the force 
of his own assertion. This, without mean¬ 
ing any disrespect to that hon. and learned 
entleman, seemed to him*to be precisely 
is situation. To the facts stated by the 
hon. gentleman who brought forward this 
motion, which were represented as found¬ 
ed only in assertion, the lion, and learned 
gentleman had replied only by assertions. 
So that in this respect, both that hon. and 
learned gentleman and the hon. member 
who made the motion, were placed exactly 
on the same ground, with this exception, 
that the latter undertook to prove and 
make good all his assertions. It had been 
said, indeed, that what had been stated by 
the hon. mover, was not founded in fact; 
but how could tliat be known, unless he 
was to be at liberty to prove the correct¬ 
ness of his statements ? By the reasoning 
of the hon. and learned gentleman, all was 
to be taken fbrgraqted which was asserted 
on hU part, whilst every thing was to be 
questioned which was advanced by the 
other hon. member. With respect to 
the hna. coionc! who had been adverted 
to (colonel G. Langton), he would be the 
last man whom he >hould suspect of being 
guilty of the uppresston, or of the other i 
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clpirges implicated in this case. But, as 
far as he could collect from the statement 
of the hon. gentleman, the charges were 
directed not so much against the colonel 
or the lieutenant-colonel, as against the 
quarter-master of the Oxfordshire regi¬ 
ment. It appeared to him, however, that 
when charges were preferred by corporal 
Curtis against a commissioned oificer, the 
colonel had no discretion, but to grant it. 
When this was refused, it was natural foe 
the man to say that be had not justice 
done him. The next step was the appeal 
made to the commander of the district, 
which had been represented as mutiny. 
How an appeal to a superior oliicer could 
be construed into an act of mutiny, he 
was at a loss to conceive. When Curtis 
had preferred bis charges, and thuught ha 
was to go to trial for having made them, 
he found he was to be tried for another 
offence. The being absent in coloured 
clothes more than a mile from quarters 
might be a military offence, but as not 
only corporal Curtis but all the men in 
the regiment were in the habit of going to 
Arundel, it was not to be expected by 
him that he should be tried for such an 
otlence. This seemed to him to be a 
mere trick. What was the consequence ? 
Hs was deprived of his appeal to a gene¬ 
ral court-martial, which he would have 
had if bis charges had been tried. He 
believed from the statement, that the 
general, in refasing the court-martial on 
the charges preferred by this man, had 
been guilty of a breach of the articles of 
war. As to the severity of the punish¬ 
ment and the cruelty of its nature, though 
fit topics to be discu-ssed on another op¬ 
portunity, they formed no part of the 
question under discussion, and it would be 
unfair to make them a part of this case. 
11^ however, knew of no law, human or 
divine, that authorised the infliction of a 
piinishmeot which human nature was 
unable to bear. It appeared in this case, 
that twelve days after one-fifth of the 
punishment had been inflicted, the indivi¬ 
dual was scarcely able to stand. It had 
been objected to the hon. member that 
be had dealt in insinuations: but it ap¬ 
peared to him, on the contrary, that the 
hon. and learned gentleman opposite had 
thrown out some heavy insinuations against 
the hon. mover bf this question. It was 
strange, that, when it was admitted thAt 
there was no objection that this matter 
should be sifted to the bottoai, the hon. 
gentleman should nut be allowed to go 
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into the proof. Under these circum* 
etances he could not content himself with 
giving a silent vote, after the unfair treat¬ 
ment vrhich the hon. gentleman ha^l re¬ 
ceived. The hon. gentleman, too, had 
•aid, that the individual had undergone a 
series of cruelties, that many of the wit¬ 
nesses had been tampered with, and others 
intimidated, and these facts he ofiered to 
prove. Such a statement was not to be 
met by a laugh, or aspersions on the cha¬ 
racter of the individual who made it. 

It had been said, that this proceeding 
was likely to create discontent in the army; 
but what discontent could be excited if 
the statement were not true, and proved 
not to be well founded ? Would it not be 
a satisfaction to men, placed in the 
glorious and honourable situation in which 
British soldiers were now placed, to know 
that if they sullcred any grievance, there 
was one place at least to which they could 
look with cAnhdence for justice ? Upon 
all these considerations, he should vote for 
the inquiry. 

Lord Charles Somerset, as the hon. mem¬ 
ber had charged him, as general of the 
district, with a breach of the articles of 
war, felt it necessary to trouble the House 
with a very few words. There waa one 
part, and only one part of the statement of 
that hon. gent, in which he concurred, 
namely, that in which he bestowed praise 
on the bon. colonel of the Oxfordshire re¬ 
giment. it did not, perhaps, become him 
to say what he felt on that occasion rela¬ 
tive to that hon. officer, but he must re¬ 
mark, that the hon. gent, could not say 
too much of him, as he was as zealous, 
correct, attentive, and humane an officer as 
any in the service. This opinion he had 
expressed in the general orders as strongly 
as he could, both with respect to the colo¬ 
nel and lieut.-colonel of that regiment. 
The hon. gent, had accused him of not 
having listened to the appeal of corporal 
Curtis: he certainly had not listened to 
that appeal, because that person bad not a 
right to make it. The article of war 
(which the noble lord here read) took 
away the appeal from a person found 
guilty of a military offence by a regi¬ 
mental court-martial. The general court- 
martial was for the trial of heinous of¬ 
fences, the regimental for petty ofFmees. 
When the person, whose case was referred 
to was charged with a heinous offence, he 
appointed a general court-martial, but at 
the same time took care that no officer 
who had served on the regimental court- 
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martial, indeed that no officer of the regin 
ment shopld. serve upon the general court. 
He trusted, after what he had stated, that 
the House would consider him clear of the 
charge of having committed a breach of 
the arti'cles of war. As to this man, be 
believes he went away from his colonel 
on the 25th of April, perfectly satisfied 
that his complaint was unfounded. On 
that day be signed his return, “ all we:l.” 
In the following May,m(ijor-genera1 Hous¬ 
ton proceeded on his half-yearly inspec¬ 
tion through the district. It was part of 
bis duty to ask, whether any individual in 
the regiments inspected had any com¬ 
plaints to make. This duty he knew was 
performed by that officer, and not a word 
of complaint was heard from any indivi¬ 
dual in the Oxfordshire regiment. As to 
what had been said about Beilis and Reeve 
having been forced out of the country, he 
should only say, that there was no foun¬ 
dation for the charge. W'hen their con¬ 
duct was known, he did not order a court- 
martial. He directed the major-general 
to inquire into the circumstances, and on 
his report had brought the men to a court- 
martial. With respect to the treatment of 
the man in prison, be bad certainly ordered 
the mob, for mob he would call them, not 
to be admitted to him : but he at the same 
time directed that his friends and wit¬ 
nesses should have free access to him, and 
that he should be allowed the use of pen, 
ink, and papers But to shew more clearly 
with what indulgence and lenience he had 
been treated, he need only say, that on 
the 6lh of July, the mob having entered 
into a subscription to enable bitn*to em¬ 
ploy counsel, he applied to the court for 
time to procure counsel, when the court 
adjourned to one o’clock : and on its be¬ 
ing re-assembled, the judge advocate of¬ 
fered to the counsel the proceedings for his 
perusal. The hon. baronet had said, that 
the man was entrapped into a trial for one 
offence, when he was prepared to expect 
the trial for another. The fact was, that 
on the 4th of July a list of the charges 
had been given to the prisoner; on the 
6th the court met, when he w.is called 
upon for a list of his witnesses ; and even 
on the 7th and 8th he called fresh wit¬ 
nesses. With respect to the charge of in¬ 
timidation of witnesses by serjeant Cox, as 
stated by the hon. gent, if any Such thing 
had taken place, it must have been men¬ 
tioned in the defence; ag4 yet no* one 
word was said of it on the trial. If there 
was any thing to be remedied, the cool- 
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mander in rtiiAf had offered to have the 
matter iiiqcVedinto. The course proposed 
by the h i- member was therefore not the 
only m' jos of investigation. He returned 
thank. to the House for its attention, and 
shootd vote against the motion. 

Mr. Lockhart knew both the unfortU' 
nate man and his father, they being both 
his constituents. The impression upon 
tho mind of this man’s family was not 
that he had been treated with severity. 
He had received a letter from the father 
of the man, begging him to apply, not for 
a revision of liis sentence, but for mercy. 
He had written upon the subject to the 
dukes of Kent and Cumberland, and made 
application to the magistrates, who hu¬ 
manely exerted themselves to obtain lh< 
execution of justice in mercy. The father 
of this man knew nothing of the motion of 
the hon. gent. The speech of the hon. 
gent, was deserving of the severest i-riti 
cism. If popularity was the object of the 
hon. member, he would recommend to 
him to court it by other means, by me.'in'- 
which, as lord Mansfield well observed, 
would make popularity follow him, instead 
of bis pursuing pnpulariiy. 

The Clumcdhr of the Exchequer ,the 
extremely able manner )n which his hon. 
and learned friend near him had acquitted 
himself, in the clear and explicit siatemeni 
which he had made to the H >u.se, should 
not think it necessary to obtrude bim.selt 
long upon their aftcntiwi. There was 
only one part of the subject in which 
his hon. ami learned friend had been de¬ 
ficient His hon. and Icarnc d friend ha<l 
failed^l^ doing that full justice which was 
due to the conduct of sir David Dundas, 
and to the manner in which the hon. gent, 
abstained from any notice of tliat conduct. 
It was impossible for him to suppose that 
ilie hon. gent, sought out this subject for 
the purpo.se of making mis', hievous and in- 
'flammatory harangues. In justice to that 
hon. gentleman, he was bound to suppose, 
that having received information of facts 
which he ' )5f.eived W’crc founded in in- 
justic'-, ’.e was desirous of obtaining re¬ 
dress for the oppressed individual. Now, 
the House of Commons had explicitly de¬ 
clared by its usage, that all such questions 
of a military nature should not be discussed 
within its walls, unle.ss justice w'ere depart¬ 
ed from elsewhere. Under the impression 
of this sentiment, he would trespass on 
the patience of the House, while he ap¬ 
prised them df the opportunities which 
the hon. gent, had enjoyed from the coin> 
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mander in chief, of laying the, case before 
him, and of the temper with which his re¬ 
presentations had been received by sirJD. 
Dundas. It was due to the character of 
sir D. Dundas, and to the army, that the 
public siiould be informed of his dispusiiion 
to listen to complaint, let it proceed from 
whatever quarter it might. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer here 
read the correspondence which passed be¬ 
tween Mr. Wardle and sir D. Dundas, of 
which the following are extracts. The 
hon. gent.' began the correspondence with 
a letter, stating, “ That having received 
information of some extraordinary circum¬ 
stances attending the trial of corporal 
Curtis, he had made an iiieflcctual attempt 
to go (o the isle ■ f Wight to see him; that 
he confidently hoped the man would not 
be sent out of itie country, and om of the 
protection of the laws, before he bad an 
opportunity of invesiig-atiiig lies case.” 
To this the commander inVcii'cf leplied 
liy his .secretary, ‘ That he was not aware 
d any irregularity in the trial of Cuitis, 
blit that he desired the hon. gent, to put 
Him in po.ssession of those . ircn o.-tances, 
>haihe might lake the steps wiiieii that in¬ 
formation might render iiecessa.y.” The 
hon gem. an.st\eied “ Tiiai this was any 
ihin^ but a ri p y lo his letter, and he beg¬ 
ged to know whe>.hei ii was meant to re¬ 
fuse or comply witli his u qm si.” Nut at 
at| irritated by liie tone of the hon. gent, 
sir David Dundas instructed his secremry 
to inform him, “ ftiai the commander in 
chief was always anxious to receive in- 
forniatioii winch might operate favourably 
for persons pl.iced in tAe uiifuitunaie si- 
luatioiiuf corporal Curtis; but that he 
should not consider himself justified in 
granting the suspension required by the 
hon. gcni. unless the grounds of that ap- 
piicainm were distinctly specified.” This 
piuduced another letter from the hon. gent, 
in which he expresses an opinion which, 
if It were to become general, would con¬ 
vert the most free country of the universe 
to one of the rpost intolerable tyranny. 
This opinion was conmined in the para¬ 
graph, " That it was hardly 'necessary for 
the hon. gent, to remind the coinniunder 
in chief that he was not to be coasid-red 
in the light ol a common individual, but 
as a member of that body, by vntue of 
whose vote soldiers were raised mm paid, 
and whose duty therefore it was i.j watch 
over their interest.” If the hou gent, had 
a right,as a member ufthatHuu.se, to erect 
himself into a walking committee and to 
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examine inquisilorially into ail the depart- I 
meiits of the state, refusing to aHbrd to 
those departments the information on wh'ich 
he proceeded, he repeated that this would 
constitute one of the most abominable ty¬ 
rannies that ever existed. The hon. mem¬ 
ber went on to tell the commander in 
chief, " That the law had been violated, 
and that unless he obtained the request 
which he had made, he would bring the 
subject under the consideration of the 
House of Commons on the 29th of that 
monih.^' The answer of the commander 
in chief ** referred the hon. gent, to the 
former communications on the same sub¬ 
ject.” The commander in chief, however 
had caused a minute inquiry to be made 
into the circumstances attendant on the 
trial of Curtis, and the result had been fully 
and ably stated by his hon. and learned 
friend. The hon. baronet asserted that the 
hoii. mover had not been dealt fairly by. 
A singular accusation; when the House 
recollected the wa}' in which the gent, in¬ 
sinuated, that in a regimental court-martial 
such a corahiiiation among me ofTicers 
might be expected to exist, a$ would leave 
the soldier little hope of justice ; than 
which observation one more ill founded and 
mischievous couUI scarcely be conceived. 
He was-in bounden duly to believe that 
the motives of the hon. gent, were excel¬ 
lent ; but lie was persuaded the Hou.se 
would feel that the hon. gent, had travel¬ 
led the worst road possible. Having the 
fairest opportunity, by the manner in 
which his application had been received 
by the enminandpr in chief, of redre.ssing 
the supposed grievances of the unfortu¬ 
nate individual in question (if he really 
wished that those grievances should he 
redressed), the hon. gent, had rejected that 
opportunity, and thinking, erroneously, 
that the House of Commons was iJie pro¬ 
per place (or the discussion of subjects of 
this nature, the lesult had been the speech 
which the House had that night heard. 

Mr. ffard/e spokebrictly ill explanation. 
He did not doubt the veracity of the noble 
lord opposite. He believed that he had 
given orders for admiiting the counsel to 
the prisoner, but still the fact was as he 
had stated it to be, and he must observe 
there was a vast difference between giving 
orders and seeing those orders executed 

The House then divided, when the num¬ 
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last of the MinorUjf. 

Colonel Gore Langton. 

Tellers. 

G. L. Wardle 
Sir 1'. Burdett. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, February 27. 

Capital Punishments] Sir Samuel Ro» 
milly presented two petitions, one from a 
number of proprietors of bleach'greens in 
the north of Ireland, praying relief, and 
stating tiiat their property bad been ex¬ 
posed to a variety of depredations, and that 
the severity of the law making all such 
depredations, in every instance, a capital 
offence, they were deprived of the means 
of eiiectually preventing them. The 
second, from certain master calico printers 
in this country, making similar represen¬ 
tations, and advising a repeal of the laws, 
enacting, that such ofiencesshould be con¬ 
sidered felonies. SirS. Roniilly observed, 
that the first petition was signed by above 
].)() persons, all of the highest respecta¬ 
bility, and that it comprehended the wishes 
of the g I eater part of that description of 
proprietors in the north of Ireland. There 
weienow before the House, in support and 
illustration of those arguments which he 
had on former occasions pressed on their 
attention, with the view of altering and 
ameliorating the harsher enactments of our 
criminal code, hut opinions drawn from 
speculative and theoretical reasonings, but 
the explicit declarations of expejjenced 
men, pointing out the inefficacy^B laws 
made expressly for their protecti«>m His 
second petition w*as not signed by so large 
a number of persons, bui be could state 
that the signatures attached to it were those 
of a great majority of that cla.s.s by whom 
it purported to be made. Having thus 
the direct evidence oi such important Wit¬ 
nesses, whom it was iiupoiisiide to believe 
had been deceived by loose and visionarv 
purposes, he gave notice that on Monrlay 
iie.\t he would move for the repeal of an 
Act of the 18 Geo. II. and an Act of S 
Geo. HI. rendering stealing on bleaching 
grounds to tiie value of five shillings in one 
country, and of ten shillings in the other, 
felony without benefit ot cleigv.—The 
petitions were ordered to lie on tiie tabic. 

Resolution RsspbCTrNC Orders and 
Notices ] The Lhancelior tf the Exchequer 
rose, pursuant to notice, to propose a 
Re.solution that might have the effect 
of counteracting the inconvenience to 
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which the House had been long subject, 
by ihe existing mode of arranging its bu* 
siness. As he did not wish that it should 
in any way alfect the principle which had 
been considered by some getiilctnen to be 
of gieal iinpoitain e, namely, that of the 
privilege of every m<m!)cr to make a mo¬ 
tion without aiiv previous notice, if he 
should di eni it incumbent on him to do so; 
his object would simply be to give prece¬ 
dence to ihe orders of the day on certain 
fixed d lys, having the others entiiely 
open. As it was equally the desire of both 
sides of the House to find out some means 
of expediting the necessary business of the 
session, lie should propose, Thai in this 
present session of parliament all orders of 
the day set down in the order book for 
Mondays, Wcdiiesrlays, and Fridays, shall 
be disposed of before the House will pro¬ 
ceed upon any millions of whii h notices 
shall be entered in the order book/’ 

Mr. Ponsonbj/ thought the object of the 
House would be better accomplislied by a 
general understanding among themselves. 
The existing rules of practice had been 
adopted after a long experience; and they 
should not be hastily altered without full 
and urgent proof ol the superiority of the 
plan propo.sed to be substituted. He was 
strongly of opinion, that the Resolution 
would have the efiect of infringing one of 
those points of privilege, peculiarly im¬ 
portant to the duties of every member, and 
to the interests of the country. 

Mr. Yorke observed, that the ancient or¬ 
ders of the House were ail intended for 
the Ajllierance of public business. He 
belieWtl that on some former occasion the 
House had adopted a rule in which the 
principle of the Resolution was recognised, 
that of refusing to receive motions after a 
certain hour. 

Mr. Wynn ascribed the inconvenience 
sustained to two causes: first, to the great 
accumulation of business; and, secondly, 
to the delay in bringing forward the or¬ 
dinary ofTiL-ial business till the session 
was far advanced. 

Mr. liankts conceived either of the 
modes proposed would attain the neces¬ 
sary object, but said, if a division was 
pressed, he would vote for the Resolution. 

Lord Folkcitone objected to the Resolu¬ 
tion, and considered that the duration of 
the session had been of late years too much 
limited. 

Mr. Whitbread declared his dissent from 
both of the modes proposed. The portion 
of the week claimed by the miuister was 
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much too large* and curtailed greeily the 
apace allotted for the discussion of all the 
multifarious relations of national policy. 
Neither could he approve of rashly bretm- 
ing in upon the old established usages of 
parliament. Mr. Burke had said, that 
forms were the entrenchments .of mino¬ 
rities, but if tbe Resolution were carried, 
the minister, indeed, would be ibrtified,. 
but his adversaries completely disarmed. 
It went to deprive the House of its vitality, 
and to make four days in the week, days 
of registration, to the exclusion possibly of 
the most momentous questioas. Supposing 
other times to exist, and a bad minister 
and a bad parliament to be co-operating, 
they might carry all before them through 
the medium of the forms of the House. 
He therefore moved that the debate be ad¬ 
journed to Mniiilay. 

After a short conversation, it was agreed 
to defer the consideration of the question 
till Tuesday next. 


MOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, February 23. 

[Berkelf.t Peerage.] The Lord Chan^ 
cellar thought it right to call the attention 
of the House to a point which he con¬ 
ceived to be of considerable importance, 
relating to the case of the Berkeley Peer¬ 
age. In all questions of this nature, it 
was the practice of the House to give no¬ 
tice to the person who had the semblance 
of right to the Peerage claimed, in case 
the actual claimant did not make good his 
claim, in order that he might appoint 
some one to attend at tbe bar, to take care 
I of his interests. In tbe present case, the 
person who would be entitled, if the now 
claimant to the Berkeley Peerage did not 
make good his claim, namely, the son of 
the second marriage, in fact was a minor, 
and could not, therefore, legally appoint 
any one to lake care of his interests, and 
lady B(‘i kt-iey was appointed his guardian. 
Lady Berkeley was anxious that what was 
right should be done, and as it was highly 
desirable that her ladyship should be re¬ 
lieved from the peculiarly difiicult situa¬ 
tion in which she would stand between 
the interests of her two sons, he sugge-sted 
that the most satisfactory course would be 
to address his r^yal highness tbe Prince 
Regent to direct one of tbe law officers of 
the crown to attend at the bar, to take 
care of the interests.of this younger son. 
His lordship concluded by giving notice 
of bis inteutiou to move to-morrow for a 
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committee, to confrider of what was right 
to be done in this case, and to report to 
the House. 

(Death of a Poor Debtok confined 
IN THE MARSHALtBA.I Lord Holland 
called the attention of their lordships to a 
circumstance which he considered of the 
greatest importance: he alluded to the 
• verdict of a conmer’s jury in January last, 
on the body of a person deceased in the 
Marshalsea prison, and who was stated to 
have died from want. The particulars of 
this case were peculiarly afflicting. The 
unfortunate individual was immured in 
the Marshalsea prison in November last, 
for a debt of only seven pounds. It ap> 
peared that he was in the greatest distress, 
and had no other means of subsistence 
than the charity of his unhappy fellow- 
suderers in the same prison. He was re¬ 
duced even to gnaw the bones which were 
thrown into the yard; he had neither bed 
nor clnathing; the miserable room which 
he inhabited had no window; and when 
the jury viewed the body, it was in a -state 
which it was impossible to describe. The 
coroner's jury had actually returned a 
verdict of « starved to death,” but upon 
re-consideration, they finally returned the 
mitigated verdict of “ we verily believe 
that the deceased's death was caused by 
want of food and cloatbing, and of proper 
attention in his illness.” The facts which 
he stated could be proved in evidence, if 
thought necessary, at their lordships' bar. 
He ibougbt it right to mention, that two 
shillings were found upon the deceased, 
but from all the /circumstances that had 
transpired, there was every reason to be¬ 
lieve, that these two shillings, if not con¬ 
veyed into the pocket of the deceased 
after hi.s death, were at lea.st given to him 
at a period when it was too late to be of 
any service to him. From the slow pro¬ 
cess of the law, five months must elapse 
before the prisoner for debt could obtain 
from his creditor who kept him in prison, 
the miserable pittance of six-peiice per 
day, and this wretched individual had, in 
the mean time, been reduced to this dread¬ 
ful state of distress. Hu thought it his 
duty to make a motion, in order that this 
case might be brought before the House, 
and more particularly at thi-s time, when 
the law of Debtor and Creditor was under 
their lordships’ consideration, upon the 
bills which had been by the noble and 
learned lord (Redesdale) presented to their 
notice. If their lorri-ships bad any wish 
to stand well with the people, he was cer¬ 


tain they could not adopt a course more 
likely to insure the good will and atlec- 
tions of the people than that of keeping a 
strict watch over the details of the admi¬ 
nistration of justice. His lordship con¬ 
cluded by moving, “ That the proper of¬ 
ficer do lay before the House, a copy of 
the Proceedings before tlie Cijroner, and 
of the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury on the 
body of William Culver deceased, in the 
prison of the Marshalsea,* in January last.” 
—Ordered. 

* The following were the depositions 
taken before the coroner respecting the 
death of this individual: 

" Thomas Canfield, a prisoner in the said 
Marshalsea prison, on his oath,saitli. That 
on or about the l-Sth of November last, 
the .said Thomas Culver was brought into 
the said prison as a prisoner for debt, and 
be was then apparently well, but was 
taken ill soon after, and continued so till 
the day of his death, the 4th of January 
inst.; he says his complaint was a dysen¬ 
tery, that he was once during the time 
better, and had a relapse, but after that 
continued getting worse; he says, Mr. 
Phillips, the surgeon, attended him during 
his illne'^s, and that he was taken neces¬ 
sary care of as far as the comforts of the 
prison ailbrded, and that he did not die in 
consequence of any ill treatment from the 
master of the prison, or any other person 
whomsoever, aiVd that he believe.s that 
whut he applied for to the keeper, by way 
of necessaries, he had; and that be had 
two shillings in bis. pocket when l^||died. 

" Owen Tyndal, of the said pri.son, on 
his oath, saith, That on Thursday evening 
lust he w.us desired to sit up with thg said 
Thomas Culver, he being then very ill, 
and he went to him about eight o'clock 
on the Thursday evening, and found him 
so; and he continued with him till the 
Friday morning following, the 4th of Ja¬ 
nuary, till about six o’clock, when he 
died. He says, he expressed satisfaction 
for the usage be had met with from Mr. 
Jenkins, the keeper, and from several other 
persons in the prison, and no complaint 
whatever. 

Andresv Kauffman, a prisoner in the 
said prison, on his oath, saiiii. That the 
said Thomas Culver came into the said 
pri-son in the month of November last, 
that he then appeared to be well, and in 
about a fortnight afterwards he was taken 
ill, and continued so till about a fortnight 
ago, and then he came into his room 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursd^, February 28. 

[Disfute with America.] Mr. Whit ^ 
bread rose to put a question to the right 
hon. gent, respecting our relations with 
the United States. They had been given 
to understand in the Regent’s Speech, at 

where he used to work, and that he used 
to give him some of his provisions; and 
he began to mend, as he thought, and 
about a week ago he was taken worse, 
and continued so till he died; and that he 
sometimes asked for particular things, 
watcr>gruel and mutton>broth, and which 
he gave him; that he sometimes took 
them, and sometimes could not; and he 
believes he had every thing he asked for 
that it was in his power to give him, and 
that he continued in his clothes till his 
death; that he used to be very often 
fretting about his wife, who was ill, and 
for that reason he could not see her; and 
that he had a soldier’s cloak, and another 
coat, and several waistcoats on. 

" Elizabeth Brannan, on her o.ith, saith. 
That she lives a servant with Mrs. Cham¬ 
pion in the said prison, and that about a 
week ago she went up into Kauffman’s 
room, and saw a man lying in bed there, 
which she believes to be the said Thomas 
Culver; and he said he was starving, that 
he wanted a bason of coffee; and she said 
she would speak to her mistress to make 
him a bason; and her mistress did so: 
and she took it up to Culver, and two crum¬ 
pets ; this was about ten o’clock in the 
morning; and he drank the coffee, but 
did not eat the crumpets; and about six 
o’clock in the afternoon she took him up 
Some tea, and he drank it; .and about nine 
o’clock the same night she took him up 
some barley water, and he was calling out 
for the watchman; and she asked him 
what he wanted with him, and he said he 
wanted half a pint of stout; and she went 
to the watchman, and told him of it; but 
whether he took it or not she does not 
know; she says there was a fire in the 
room ; this was about three days before 
he died. 

Nathan Settle, a prisoner in the said 
prison, on his oath saith. That when the 
ssid Thomas Culver came into the said 
prison, be was apparently well, and 
that he was taken ill some weeks after, and 
that he then got belter and relapsed again, 
and that be continued ill till he died ; that 
he saw him twice during his illness; that 
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the opening of the session, that the nego- 
ciations so long pending were likely m 
have an amicable termination; there 
were, however, rumours then afloat, of a 
very opposite tendency ; if he had been 
rightly informed, the American minister 
had had his audience of leave, this day, of 
the Prince Regent, preparatory to his 

the day before he died, he saw him in bed 
in Kauffman’s room, and that whilst he 
was there the doctor came, and he asketl 
him how he did, and he said he was very 
bad ; and the doctor said he saw he was 
worse than when he saw him last; and 
then Mr. Canfield said he had given him 
some things, and had appointed a man to 
sit up with him; he said he did not com¬ 
plain he was in want of anj’^ thing. 

" Robert Hay, a prisoner in ti.e said 
prison, on his oath saith. That when Cul¬ 
ver first came into the prison he was ap¬ 
parently well,and was taken ill soon after; 
and that one day he met him in the yard, 
and he asked him how he did, and he said 
he was starving; and he took him to his 
room and gave him some pork and mutton, 
which he did not then eat, but took away 
with him ; and that he frequently saw him 
afterwards, and he always complained of 
being in want, and said he had not then 
had a mouthful of bread for two days; this 
was about a month befoie he died. 

" William Hammerton, a prisoner in the 
said prison, on his oath saith. That about a 
fortnight after Culver came into the prison 
he saw him, and he asked him if he had 
some broken victuals, and said he should 
be glad of it, fur he had not had any vic¬ 
tuals for two days till just then, when Mr. 
Hay and Mr. Alman bad given him a 
bit of poik; and that he was apparently 
well; but he w'as afterwards told he had 
some bacon at the same time in bis bag; 
and about two months ago he saw him 
take up a bone in the yard, which had just 
been thrown down, and put it to his 
mouth. 

“ Thomas Bradc, a prisoner in the said 
prison, on his o.ith saith, That he was in 
the prison when the said Thomas Culver 
first came in, and that he was then appa¬ 
rently well, and in about a week or a fort¬ 
night after he wa^ taken,ill, that. he. (Ie.tired 
a surgeon might be .sent for, and a surgeon 
was sent for, whd ai tended him, he believes, 
three or four times in the course of that 
week, and gave him medicines; he says 
he appeared to him to have died for want 
of proper attendance. 
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(quitting this country, and thus putting a 
linal, at^d not an amicable termination to 
his mission. If this were the case, he 
wished to ask the right hon. gent, if it was 
his intention, under such circumstances, 
to advise his royal highness to direct the 
necessary papers respecting that negocia* 
tiun to be laid upon the table of tha\ 
House ? 

The Chancellor the Exchequer said, it 
was true that the American minister had 
that day had his audience of leave, but 
that ther negociations were hiially broken 
oft‘, he had yet to learn of the hon. gent. 
Though the American minister was about 
to leave this country, he was not quitting 
it under such circumstances as the hon. 
gent, supposed. He would leave behind 
him a charge d’affaires to carry on a di> 
plomatic correspondence, and so far from 
the negociations between the two coun> 
tries being interrupted, a gentleman had 
just been appointed envoy extraordinary 
to America. There was nothing in the 
manner in which the American minister, 
now about leaving this country, took his 
departure, that could give reason to any 
one to suppose such an interrujition had 
occurred. Under these circumstances, he 
saw no reason for advising the Prince Re¬ 
gent to cause any papers on the subject 
to be laid before the House, which would 
not otherwise be produced. 

Mi. Whitbread was glad to hear an an¬ 
swer so contradictory of what he had un¬ 
derstood to be the case, but confessed, at 
the same time, that it was not sufficiently 
satisfactory to his mind, and that he must, 
therefore, reserve to himself the right of 
giving notice on some early day, of a mo¬ 
tion for the necessary papers on this sub¬ 
ject. 

[Irish Distilleries.] Mr. Grattan, in 


“ William Palmer, surgeon, on his oath, 
saith, That soon after the said Thomas 
Culver came into the prison, he was sent 
for to him, and he was then very unwell 
with a feverish complaint and a bowel 
complaint connected with it, and he got 
better about a week after, and soon re¬ 
lapsed again ; and that he was then taken 
ill again, and it appeared from a breaking 
up of his constitution that he was then 
above 70 years of age, and that he believes 
he had all the necess^aries that he from 
time to time required to have, either from 
Mr. Jenkins or any other person ; and, 
that he administered such medicines as he 
thought necessary.’* 

(VOL. XIX.) ' 
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pursuance of notice, moved ; ** That an 
iiumble Address be presented to the Prince 
Regent, praying, that he would be gra¬ 
ciously pleased to direct, that an investi¬ 
gation may be made into the quantity of 
home-made spirits distilled from grain, re- 
maifiing in the hands of the Distillers of 
Ireland, upon the 5th of March, 1810, 
when the reduction of the duty upon spi¬ 
rits took place; praying compensation for 
the losses sustained by them; and assuring 
his Royal Highness that this House will 
make good the same.” 

Mr. Shavt}, of Dublin, rose to second 
the address, and in doing9o, begged leave 
to assure the House, that no case could 
possibly come before them which had 
stronger claims on their attention and their 
justice. They would recollect, that from 
the month of June, ISOS, to the month of 
March, 1810, the distillition from grain 
had been prohibited ; the natural conse¬ 
quence of this was, that at the end of that 
period, there remained upon hand a very 
considerable stock of spirits distilled from 
sugar. The allowance of the distillation 
from grain must have sensibly affected 
the value of this stock liad that allowance 
been duly foreseen, but it took place con¬ 
trary to all fair expectation; its opera¬ 
tions on the price of the sugar spirits were, 
of cotirse, not only strong, but sudden; 
and not only was the allowance granted, 
but the duty was reduced tVoin 5s. 8d. to 
2s. tif/. HP i consequently no lime alforded 
for the di.sposal of the large stock of sugar 
spirits on b.mil, though the invariable rul* 
was. that whenever any addiliorral duty 
vvas put on .spirits, the stock on hand was 
always e.xeiscd, and therefore the persons 
concerned in the trade expected .some re¬ 
gulation in ca.se of a reduction of duty. In 
this case, however, there had been none, 
and therefore the stock became in general 
so much dead loss; and he need scarcely 
remind the House of the sad effects of this 
was manifested in so melancholy a man¬ 
ner, by the unprecedented increase of 
bankruptcies last year in Dublin. The 
speculation in sugar-spirit had been very 
extensive in consequence of the cQ|^fident 
and general expectation of the continuance 
of the prohibition; all the speculators 
were severe suffitrers, and those bf thent 
who had not large and extensive capitals, 
found themselves suddenly involved in 
inevitable bankruptcy. For these reasons 
he trusted the House' would see the neces¬ 
sity of resorting to the speediest and most 
edectual means of compensating thosowho 

(I) 
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had snfTemI at once so extensively and so 
unineritedly. _ . 

The Spenktr called the attention of the 
House to the subject matter of the propo¬ 
sition about to be submitted to them. 
There was a standing order of the House, 
that no petitions for money should be re¬ 
ceived, unless recornnir.nded by the crown. 
This was a motion lo obtain compensation. 
Without the form of a petition, the same 
eilect was intended to be produced. 

Mr. Foster opposed the motion. No 
man could -say that the reduction of the 
duty upon spirits imposed any hardship 
upon any of the distillers. As it was 
done by act of parliament, it afforded 
them a fair notice of what was intended 
to be done. The stock of spirits was taken 
upon the same day the prohibition was en¬ 
forced, and there were found lobe 115,000 
gallons; and only .50,000 gallons were 
distilled under the higher duties. Th^rc 
was not then enough of spiiits to answer 
the market in Ireland, so lint li;e distillers 
found greater benefit in supplying it, in¬ 
stead of exporting their spirits. Tncre 
were not spirits etjual to two days distilla¬ 
tion in the whole of that coiiiiti y : $o that 
these distillers had a sale for their spirits 
which amply indemnified them fur the 
duties they paid. The duty was altered 
from 5s. Srf. to 2s, 6d. per gallon ; but the)' 
were nut on that account entitled to a 
drawback of 3$. 2d. as they now claimed. 
The utmost they could claim, by bis cal¬ 
culation, was per gallon; but he saw 
no reason for making any allowance what¬ 
ever. If any drawback were to he allow¬ 
ed, it might with etjual propriety be al- 
low'cd to ail the other holders and dealers 
in all foreign spirits, a thing which would 
be extremely impolitic. In looking into 
the .Journals, he found five petitions pre¬ 
sented upon this subject formerly, and 
after it was discussed they were rejected. 
It was indeed contrary to the practice of 
the right hon. gent, himself, when in 1795 
he brought in a bill into the Irish parlia¬ 
ment for encouraging the brewing of beer, 
by taking oflf the excise duties, but there 
was na drawback allow'ed for the stock on 
hand. Under all these circumstances, be 
con.sidrre(l that there w'?.s this solid ob¬ 
jection to the motion; that there was no 
document produced shew that any in- 
ve.'stigation whatever wtli nccc*s?ary. He 
thought such a nueUioti sh«.:.;’d go through 
a committee of tho whole Hou.se, before 
•uch a motfoii could be made. 

Sir J. I^eufart thought that it was but | 
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i justice to allow a diminution of the duty 
upon the stuck on hand, as well as that to 
be distilled. His complaint was, that 
there was no interval of time left for them 
to get rid of their stock. If there were 
only two days consumption of spirits in 
country, there was surely the less dif¬ 
ficulty in doing the necessary act of jus¬ 
tice. As this was an age of precedents, 
they ought upon this occasion to follow 
that of the Tea Commutation Act, by which 
the duties were diminished, but |i period 
of three months was allowed the dealers 
to dispo,se of their stock on hand ; and it 
was on that account that no allowance of 
drawback was given to them. If the dis¬ 
tillers had no other mode of redress but by 
petitiori,itwasleavingitiiitbe power of any 
fitiancial minister to withhold his consent, 
on account of his being the individu*> who 
imposed the hardship coaijtlaitied of. He 
therefore agreed in the propriety of 
the line that had been adopted by his 
right hon. friend, a.s the [proposed address 
prayed for an investigation, and not mere¬ 
ly that money should be paid them. 

Colonel Barry said, that in his opinion 
there was no ground fur compensation 
w'hatever; fur, in the first place, tiie dis¬ 
tillers had j.»roved no loss. These di.stillers 
had cninyod a monopoly ; and it did not 
appear tliat they had not sold every gal¬ 
lon of their .spiii'.s as high as ever thev 
could have done, had there been no alter¬ 
ation of (he duty. 

Mr. Hutchinson had no doubt, that if the 
Ifuu.se agreed to the motion, they would 
be able to decide what was the amount of 
the loss the^e distillers had sustained. In 
1783, wlien the duties upon French wines 
were ccjiialized, the holders of these wines 
had a drawback granted to them, and such 
ought to be their conduct in the present 
instance, lie did think the matter ought 
to be investigated by the House, as many 
failures, he understood, had taken place in 
consequence of the losses they had sus> 
tained. 

The Speaker repeated his objection to 
the mode cf proceeding, as contrary to 
the established rule that had existed fi>r a 
century. The identical case had already 
been submitted to the llniiKe in the form 
of a petition, and rejected on account of 
its not hting regularly recommended on 
the part nf the government, and it would 
be r»,ndt*ring tiieu’ rule, of no avail to re¬ 
ceive it in any otner form. 

T.be Chnnc.-Uar cf the Exehetprer approved 
highly of tvhat hud fallen from the Chair. 
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It had been said that if ministers thought 
proper to refuse their consent to any pe> 
tition, it was impossible to procure redress; 
now, he did not think it had been usual to 
refuse such consent,for they had been more 
reproached for giving it too easily than 
for withholding it. They often gave their 
consent to petitions which they were con¬ 
vinced ought nut to be received, as it still 
lay with the House to giant or refuse the 
prayer of them. This address seemed | 
merely to be substituted for u petition that 
was rejected. 

Sir J. Newport was of the same opinion 
as formerly, fur if such was the form of the 
House, it must sanction great injustice. 
He did not think that this present mode 
was by any moans disrespi ctful. What 
he complained of was, that ministers had 
it in their power to withhold their consent, 
or to innl:e it an act of favour. He should 
not however persevere in stating his opi¬ 
nion coiitiary to the sentiments of the 
House. 

The Speaker then put it to the right hon. 
gent, whether he would not wish, under 
titesecircunistdnL't!s,tow'ithdraw hismotion. 

Mr. Grauan accordingly consented, and 
the motion was withdrawn. 

(Marine Insurance Bill.] This Bill 
being read a second time, counsel were 
called in and heard. 

Mr. Baring ihtn moved, that the Bill be 
committed, and said, that he would not 
trouble the House with any observations 
in the ])resent stage, as he was sure that 
a measure wliich met the approbation of 
so large a body of merchants would at 
least be permitted to go into a committee, 

Mr. Grenfell said, that after the frequent 
discussions upon th’s subject, and alter 
what had fallen fiom tlie counsel, he 
should not enter much into it at present ; 
but he only rose to observe, that the most 
proper mode would be to refer the subject 
to his Majesty’s jirivv' council, for the 
discussion of it in the. llouse was an irre* 
gular interference witii the prerogative of 
the crown. He should therefore oppose 
the motion for going into a committee. 

Sir'/'. Turton denied lii.it the Bill wasa 
meie speculation. The real question be¬ 
fore the House was, whether the incrca.se 
of trade since the institution of the corpo- 
raiions or companies said to be injured by 
the Bill, might not retpiire a dillerent sys¬ 
tem } The measure siiould have hi.s .sup¬ 
port, as he believed its operation would be 
to throw open insurance at the lowest 
rate. 
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. Mr. Marrifatt said that this Bill must be 
considered with regard to its ultimate ob¬ 
ject, which was, the establishment of a 
great combination, to do away every 
other mode of insurance. At present, 
there was a monopoly de jure, but 
not de facto ; if this measure succeeded, 
there would be a monopoly de facto, 
though not de jure. Such a toinpany 
might command the rate of premium. 
Their intert '-t, would be to delay payment 
as long as possible, and thedr correspon¬ 
dents would encounter intolerable hard- 
bhip.s. Instead of 1,500 individuals, as at 
present, there might be 20 companies 
whu,se secretaries might understand each 
other, and settle the premium at their 
pleasure. The «ompaiiie.s, it had been 
proved, were a dearer resoi l, and ihcir 
solidity was not such as allbrded any com¬ 
pensation. Ail this was ihcelVect of spe¬ 
culation taking the place of sober indus¬ 
try'. He himseii had a share in one of the 
fire oflices (all of which would become 
marine insurers, if this Bill passed) for 
which he paiil 500/. He bad been otli-red 
2,000/. for it, subject to the passing of this 
Bill. Companies, in short, would start up 
like the loitery insurance companies in 
every street, and would be here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. lA>s.;es to the amount 
of six or seven millions had been lately 
paid, on account of the critical stale of 
trade. What would have become of their 
million capital', if but nearly thissumhad 
come upon it? He shouldXherefore oppose 
the motion. 

The Chancellor qf tJte Exchequer contro¬ 
verted the opinion of fiir T. Turton on the 
subject of the chatters, and contended that 
the road to redress was open to the-'e pe¬ 
titioners in the mode pointed out by the 
act, and consequently that their applica¬ 
tion to parliament was improper. On pe¬ 
titioning the King, the matter would go 
through the Privy Council to the Attorney 
Cenera!, who would hear it a.s a cause ; 
and, on his report, the decision of the ex¬ 
ecutive would be given. If the charters 
of the existing companies were found to 
be objectionable, by this mode. they 
would be rescinded, and all tlic petitioners 
required by the present Bill would be ac- 
uoiiipli.shed. Yet, though this road had 
been pointed out to them last session, they 
had preferred coming again to parliament, 
where tiieir claims, from the nature of a 
popular assembly, were not likely to be 
so accurately di.seussed. He condemned 
the original motives of the petitioners, and 
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much as he was averse to new charters, he 
%voultl rather agree to one of them, than 
to an anomalous copartnery like the pre¬ 
sent. li' then pointed out many incoiive- 
iiieri.'-ts mat would arise were the present 
Bill to he passed, and so larg^ a body es- 
tahi 'lit'tl, which could only be sued in 
the fiame of their secretary, whose person 
woeld be all the insurers would have for | 
then risks. On all these grounds he was | 
ho' J'c to this application. 

M; Mam thougiit that the right hoii. 
geii'. liad mistaken the slate of the ques- 
tiii ntid tl'.:.t no pait of his observations 
applied to it. A grievance had been 
proved to exist, and the object was to 
apjily a remedy. The Bill did not pro¬ 
pose to dissolve any eliarter, but merely 
to say, that the system of solitary msu- 
raiiees should no longer be the law. 'i'he 
grievance complained cf was, the insecurity 
of insuiances; and the measure submii:t<!, 
was the doing away of that clause in ttie 
acts which prevcuietl others from joining 
in companies. Therefore he thouglitthat 
the argument oftiieiighthoa.geul. did not 
apjfly. 

The Attimiey Central opposc>l t!ie Eil!, 
the object of which, lie said, was, if not 
to destroy the charter, to take away ono 
of the greatest advantagesarising from the 
incorporation of those coinpantes. 

Sir John Anstruther conU-r.ded that his 
Majesty’s power applied only to the total 
repeal of the charter ; b*it not to any 
particular modification, such as was now 
proposed. He was of opinion that the 
Bill should go into a committee. 

After some further observations from 
the Solicitor General and Mr. Siepheti, 
who spoke against the Bill, and fiom Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Barinr, in favour of going 
in a committee, the House divided, when 
the numbers were. 

For going into a Committee.2.0 

Noes . 2') 

' Mf;jority against the Bill ... —1 

IIOU.IE or COKKOS.>. 

I'ncLy, Jirurch 1 . 

[Report respectim; tiij; l)ET£>'iioN 
or iVi. CoLvitEB IN Emu l iEin-s’ 

Prison.] Mr. Dtnd»> brought up ilie 
following report from the Sec.-et Commit¬ 
tee r«iUlive to the detection of M. Col¬ 
ville ill the House of Correction, Cold 
Bath Fields: 

** The Securt Committee, appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances con- 
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nected with the detention of - 

Colville, now a Prisoner in the House 
of Correction in Cold Bath Fields; 
and to report the matter, as it shall 
appear to them, to the House ; 

" Have proceeded in the investigation 
of the matter referred to tliein; and have 
inspected various documents, and exa¬ 
mined several witnesses relative to the 
causes and circum.stances of the detention 
of the said Colville, the mode of his con¬ 
finement, and the nature of his treatment 
in prison. 

•' Your committee report, That there 
appears to have been suilicieiit cause for 
his seizure and detention ; and they are 
decidedly of opinion, that on public 
grounds it is necessary ihi t he should re¬ 
main ill conruieim ni: it doe^ not appear 
to vour cunirnittee, that he has sulUTcd 
oiiy iucnnveiiience which is not incident 
to the description ot place in which he is 
detained ; but they are of opinion, that 
the regulations of .such a piison are incon¬ 
sistent with the natuie of the conliiienient 
to which he ought to be sulijccied, mid 
with that security lioiii (oniiiiuiiicaiiun 
v;illi pt-rsoiis out ol the prison, which is 
neceF>aiy for the object of hi.s detention. 

“ Y'lur coiinnitiee, firm obvious consi¬ 
derations of public expediency, have felt 
it tiieir duty, in making their report to 
the Hoii-sp, to lefrain from enieiing into 
the particular circuiii.st.mces of the case.” 

Lord Folkislone said, he thougiu it his 
duty to dechiie, that the report was 
unanimously agreed to by the committee. 

It w'a.s then orderetl to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

[MEMORtAL OE THE CrFOITORS OF THE 
Rajah OF Tanjuke.] A Memorial of the 
several persons whose names are iherc- 
nndrr subscribed, being Creditors ot his 
excellency the late Rajah of Tanjore, in 
the Fast Indies, was presented and read; 
setting fuiih, 

“ That, in the year 1788, his Excellency 
Ameer S ng was placed on the Musiiud, 
or succeeded »o the government of the 
diiti'icis of Tanjore, with the consent and 
by ■ lie means of the government of Madras 
or Fort Saint George; that, during the 
war wiiii Tippoo Sullaun, the Madras go¬ 
vernment assumed the collection of the 
revenue': ol the Tanjore country, but, at 
the terntinaiion outliat war in 1792, those 
dcslricts wtro again lestored to the said 
Uajali ; a treaty was also then formed 
with iiim by the most noble the marquis 
of Cornwallis, on behalf of the East India 
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Company, by which the entire sovereignty 
of that country was ceded to the said 
Rajah, on the condition of his paying in 
cash, by monthly kists or instalments, the 
sum of star pagodas 4d0,(X)0, or there¬ 
abouts, until the year I7i)5, after which 
period he was to pay the sum of star 
pagodas 030,000, or thereabouts ; that the 
• tneinoriaiists further beg leave to repre¬ 
sent, that some «)f them are soucars or 
native bankers, and that others of them 
were dealers in silk goods, in gold and 
silver, jewels and precious stones, &c.; 
that their ancestors had pursued the same 
profession ; and that tiie said Rajah Ameer 
Sing, on the said countries being restored 
to him, had no money in his treasury; 
and that, as his revenues* were collected in 
the produce of his coim'ries, that produce 
could seldom or never be realized into 
cash ill time to pay his money engage¬ 
ments; and that consecjuenlly the said 
Rajah applied to the memorialists to 
borrow money from them in anticipation 
of his revenues, and to purcha^s*mercl(|||^- 
dise for the use of his family and the de- 
peiidants on his palace; and that the 
memorialists, having always experienced 
in the said Rajah a disposition to comply 
with all his engagements with them, did 
accordingly advance him sums of money 
on loan, and sold him various kinds of j 
merchandise; iha» liie memorialists beg 
leave furl her humbly to repre>sent, that, by 
orders fiom the right lion, lord Hobart, 
then governor of Madras, the said Rajah j 
was 'll ide a prisoner in the month of 
Decimbcr 1795, and a military guard was 
placed over his palace, and lii.s ministers 
and confidential servants were separaied 
liom liim, and coiiiined ns close pi'isoncrs, 
and ilie Madr.is government assuineil the 
manngemciit of his reveiiuesi, altlmogh the 
said Rajah hail ixiriciually disciiti'ged the 
kists stipulated lu the treaty oflotii Corn¬ 
wallis; and the incnioriolists are yet un¬ 
acquainted with tlie cause ot these pro¬ 
ceedings towards the said Ilaj’ii; that the 
said Kajah, after finding In .;>elf uiiatile to 
satisfy the urgent deni'inds ut tiie nicmo- 
rialists, expressetl his ^olrow on that ac¬ 
count to the then Rritisli Rt-snicnt, Mr. 
Maeleod, and bewailed his misfortunes 
^hiefly because of the ilisiress in which 
they would involve the meinoiialisis; 
and in consequence of> which the .said 
Resident then reported to the Madras go¬ 
vernment the amount then due to the 
Rajah's creditors ; that the memorialists 
turtber beg leave to represent, that, in 
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some months after the said Rajah bad been 
thus tleprived of bis countries, they were 
restored to him by orders of the then go¬ 
vernor general, sir John Shore, hart, but 
that, in the following year, the said Rajah 
Ameer Sing, on the plea of his not being 
the legitimate heir, was deprived of the 
Musnud of Tanjorc, that his excellency 
the Rajah Surfugee was appointed* by the 
Madras government to succeed, and with 
whom the IMadrus government imme¬ 
diately formed a treaty, by which he re¬ 
linquished, for himself and his heirs, &c. 
in favour of the hoii. East India Company, 
all his rights to interfere in the collection 
of the revenues, on the condition of re¬ 
ceiving an annual allowance in money: 

I that the memorialists further beg leave to 
represent, that his excellency the Rajah 
Ameer Sing, having been thus deprived 
of his countries (although he had been 
placed as the legitimate heir on the Mus¬ 
nud by the British government, about ten 
years preceding) and consequently with¬ 
out tlic means of satisfying the debts due 
to the memorialists, they then entreated 
the Madras government to take into con¬ 
sideration their distressed situation, and 
respectfully represented, that, as it had 
possessed itself of the countries which had 
been pledged to the memorialists as a 
>ecuriiy for their advances, they relied 
with conihience that the justice of the 
M'tnras government would rmt permit the 
meiiion tiists tos'iffer by the cliange which 
it had bi-en pleased to make iii the govern¬ 
ment of (hat country; that, in conse¬ 
quence, the hon. the Court of directors was 
pleased to order the claims of (he memo- 
n.iiists to be iiivesiigaicd, and that, in 
puisiiuncc of (licsc orders, a committee, 
corisisiiiig of thiee of the lion, company's 
civil servants, was apjicinted by the 
Madras governmeni. to carry these orders 
into execution; that the said committee, 
by puiilic advcrtisenunts in the years' 
1(^02 and IStt.J, invited all ertditors to 
p.cfer tlicir ciainis on the said Rajah 
Ameer Sing, and tli.it the claims of the 
iiiemori.ilists were rigorously examined 
.Old t'omparod with the records of the 
I’aiijore palace, and the proccetlirigs of 
rile said committee \sere transmitted, in 
the year 1803, by the Madr.as govern¬ 
ment to the hon. Court of Directors, and 
duly received by them : the memorialists 
further beg leave to represeni, that, since 
the proceedings of the said committee 
were transmitted to England, they have 
repeatedly addressed the Madras govern- 
9 
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ment, as well as the hon. Court of Di¬ 
rectors, with regard u> the said claims, 
and have, by means of their agent in Lon¬ 
don, pre.se.nied, through tlio hou. li< aul of 
Coiitruu!, several ntenioriais t<> lim hon. 
Court of Dirociurs, vviiliout being able to 
receive any reply ; ami that the claii:i.s ol 
the ni^moi .alisls, atth.e period ofdepo.siiig 
the said Uajah Ameer Sing, or the uniouiil 
staled to be due to Ameer Sing’s cicdilurs 
in the final report of the sairl committee, 
did not exceed one half of one year’s 
revenue of his countries; that the hon. 
the East In.iia Comiiuny have continued, 
since the depusuioii of the said Rajah, to 
collect the revenues ol' those rich and ter- 
tilc «listricl.s, yielding about ten ol 
pagodas aiiiiU'dly ; (hat, m prool ol vvhat 
is slated in Ibis nieinoiial, iln-y reier tt» 
the records of (lie i\l.aifa> goi ermneci, m 
posscssi jii of C.e hmi. ('.> irc of D.rei (ors ; 
and that, -.git r.i,oiy of the me- 

iuurialiscs have’• .on reduced from alllu- 
ence to the gieat-bt ac.'.resi, in conse¬ 
quence of iiavMg beon lims di | !ived of 
their property, \»‘t the tnemorialo-is hav« 
waited without miy .succe .s lor above 1 1- 
years, with the uMno.<t patience, the icjult 
of their respectful solicit itioiis to the hon. 
the East iiidi.a (. onipany ; but, as they 
now dc'pair of obtaining from llic hon. 
Court of Dlleclors of the East fndia Com¬ 
pany that justice to which they are enti¬ 
tled, and which tiiey have so long in vain 
solicited, they have dcti^'mined thus to 
submit their pasc to tiic British nation, 
through their representatives in parlia¬ 
ment assembled ; and theiclon: praying, 
that the House will adopt sui ii measures 
as will tend to a speedy adjustment oi 
their eJaims.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 

Select Committee .',i>poin rr.D ok Com- 
MEKCi.vL CivEDir.] The Chiinccllorof thc\ 
Excher/uer io.%e, in pursuance ol his noiicc, j 
to move lor the Eppuiirnnent of a Select | 
Coniniittte to’iiujuire into the state of 
Commercial Credit. Various lepresctifa- 
tions had u ached him IVem tiumii’acturiog 
and racreantile per,pic, of ;hc disadvantage I 
underwhi ch tradesull’eied, and w ijich they j 
Bttrlbu'.cii to the siate of credit and the con¬ 
dition of liic market,! with which they 
wereloiincily in the habit of t( mimmi-j 
eating. Ai iirst he did not hel:ev« that 
the evil pit;.ailed to such an exieiit as 
hiul been staled, but so various wvre the 
representations that he now thdught it In.s 
duty to submit the present nioiiuii to the 
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House, that they might ascertain its ex* 
i.stence, and provide a remedy as soon as 
pos.sible. He deprecated all discussion 
upon this occasion a.s premature, and re* 
commended that they should wait to have 
the advantage of the report. It was his 
intention, that all the surviving members of 
the c munittee which was appointed upon 
a siinil ir subject, in the year i79.‘i, should 
be upon the present, and that the number 
of the whole should be 'Jl. He coiiclud* 
ed with moving, <* That a Select Commit* 
tee be appointed to inquire into the Stale 
ut Commercial Credit, and reporttlic same, 
as It shall appear to them, to the House, 
togc’her w'ilh their opinion and observa* 
l.ons tiiiireoii.” 

i iic nicijibers • propj-^d wore: the 
( ii.iiKi iiorof tbe I'i.xcheijuer, M/..Manning, 
'll'.), .-juiclair, Mr. Jirogdun, .sir Shaw, 
filr. Sr iiiiforlh, Mr. irvmg, Mr. 11. Thorn¬ 
ton, Mr. siohert Sh.ivv of Duhlin, Mr. 
Duiiiias, ihu Lord Ail'iocate of Scollaiirl, 
Mr. Rose, ;iir Tiiomas Haling, Mr. A. 

Ivi'j^Sliarp, Mr, Lon<i, Mr. Aitler- 
raOT Combe, iVlr. .Mariyatt, sir J. Newport, 
Mr. I'o.ster, and Mr. C. Ellis. 

Mr. Tierntiy said, he hoped that the 
comiiiiUce would he permitted to go at 
large into the subject, in order to trace the 
cause of the evil. 

Tlic Chni'ceLov of the Jixcluiiiur said, the 
coiTiinitlec lc‘i which he moved, vv.is for 
till! piii'po e Ilf iii(|airmg into ihe state of 
Coiiimetcial (.'redit, not of I’chlic Credit, 
beyond that it was uut his idea that it 
.should go. 'iiie {'uiniiiii.rbe, he was sure, 
would not think it advisable to protract 
tlicir report to any gieat lengih, but it 
would iiatuially inquire into the causes 
j'brllie jiUiposaofa>C(-ilaining the remedy; 
and tf it io'uul that the evil bjirung front 
public causes, would of course recommend 
a public remedy. Suuuld that view, how* 
ever, be taken of the subject, there would 
luj more propriety, he lliought, in bring* 
mg it before the commillcc than the 
JloUM'. 

Mr. Cuivjfn hailed the pre.vent mea¬ 
sure as a step towards the exposure of the 
had Hy.v.icin upon which the govcrimiciit 
had acted. He alluded to the new rela¬ 
tions with Americ-a, and disapproved of 
the policy of eiico-iiaging maiiiiiacturcs to 
theinjwryof the agi iculturc oi the country. 

Mr. iior/icr thought the chanceitor of 
the exclieiiuer had taken a more correct 
view of the subject than his right hon. 
friend. It was belter, in bis opinion, to 
ronliuc the inquiry at present to tbe na« 
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ture of the measures to be adopted, than 
to enter upon the causes vvhicli have led4o 
those measures. He wished to express, 
however, no opinion at present of the re¬ 
medy necessary tor the evil; or even an 
opinion of the possibility of aiTording any 
such remedy. He rose to move for the 
addition of another name to the list. No- 
,thing, he owned, could be more respect¬ 
able than the names of which that list 
was composed; but be could not avoid 
thinking that it would have been better if 
it had contained fewer commercial mem¬ 
bers. He thought that, at any rate, the 
late Secretary to the Treasury .should be 
on the committee, and should therefore 
move, that the name of Mr. Huskisson be 
adde<i. 

Mr. JIuskisson wished to decline the ho- 
nour of being a member of the cornmitter. 
He stated the points in which he thou/;!it 
the present distresses resembled, and in 
whi^h they did not resemble tho-e of I7S3. 
At present there was no interruptloi^p 
ptibiic credit; in it was otlierf^K 
and at present there was a great spii^rof 
over-trading in the country. He disclaim¬ 
ed having any particular opportunities of 
information on this subject. 

The Chancellor of the Krchfqver rosi* to 
■upport the motion of the hon. gent. Ik- 
agreed vi’ith the gent, who last spoke, that 
the present circumstances diilered in some 
cases from those of 179.‘1, and rescmldcd 
them in others. He thought, however, 
that should the distresses of the present 
day be even traced to overtrading, yet if 
the result of tliat over-trailing had bteii 
such as not only' to o<.rcasion mischief to 
those who had over tratlcd, but to tiiove 
who have not over-traded, the Hnu-c 
could have no oby-tiion to adbrd an al¬ 
leviation, if fiossiule. He had no hesi¬ 
tation in saying, that whatever opinion 
migiitbe formed <>i the policy of the Orders 
in Council, ll'csc, on iiu;uiry, wouhl not he 
found to be, tlio cause of the present com¬ 
mercial tlistrcjs. 

Mr. Tierney said, that it was not sufll- 
cient to induce the House to vote an issue 
of exchequerbills, tostate that numbers of 
merchants had over-traded tiiemselvcs. 
Upon siicli a report being presented to 
the House ho should not tliink himself jus- 
tilled in giving his vote. He did not 
mean to say that under certain circum¬ 
stances of distress, he might not be wil¬ 
ling enough to give assistance ; but those 
circumstances he thought should dilfer 
materially from the present. He owned 
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he did not see how a remedy could be 
aiiorded to the present evils. The right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
spoke of the necessity of a speedy report; 
but he lioped that siillicient time would be 
taken to make the necc-saiy inquiries, 
and for tliis purpose a weei:, at least, 
would be necp sary. Were he a member 
of the coininiUce, he would wish to exa¬ 
mine a number of rnerchan's on tlm sub¬ 
ject, and piiter upon other inquiries, which 
would all take up a good deal of time. 
It would be proper for the House to know 
what was the state of the prcs-’iit distress, 
what had prnducp'l that slate, and what 
was likely to be the iluvation of that .state : 
and it would be fooh^li to give issues of 
Exchequer bills at. present, if at the 
end of a twelvemonth the t vil should still 
continue. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
(•‘-riauily think tlie comiuittee were going 
beyond their duty, were they to enter 
upon so large a field of investigation as 
the right hull. gent, would force upon them. 
To what extent thr House might think 
fit to go into the uliini ite and proximate 
causes of the subject, was anntiier consi¬ 
deration but it was the Committee’s duty 
to inquire into the nature of the present 
distress. The House would consider the 
degree and extent of the distress, and 
whether it w'as advisable to aillird a re¬ 
medy. 

IHr. Canninii observed, that from the 
narrow' de.scrip'<ion of the investigation 
proposed, he apprehended the qualities 
for which his hon. fiiLud had been stated 
to be particularly distinguished, were not 
iicccs-j.irys especially’ if It was intended 
ilu’.i tlie report .•■hould be speedily laid on 
the table, 'liic qualitic.s alluded to would 
only have been of c‘seiiiial advantage, if 
the committee were about to inquire not 
onlyf into llic immediate but into the ve- 
moto causes of tlie pre.sent state of corn- 
inert iai credit. He therefore thought it 
vvout'.i he better to leave the namc.s as 
originally moved. 

Mr. Jlorncr expressed his surprise that 
tlic riglit hoii, gent, should have spoken 
a« if he had fallen into some impropriety 
i'l naming the Iiuu. gent, near him as a 
u’--;nher of this commiitce, and an impro¬ 
priety which the Chancciler of the Ex- 
checpier had avoided. This was extra¬ 
ordinary, as the Clianrellor of the Ex- 
cheq-oer had iuimcdialely assented the 
moment the hon. gent, had betm named. 
He had never doubled but the ii'>:i. gent. 
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ivould have been willii>gto Iiave given bis 
services upon thu comiiiittee; services 
wiiich. in his view of the case, would be 
of great utility. It appeared to him that 
this would be an operation of finanre 
founded on a commercial dilliculty ; and 
It was important, even with a view to the 
proximate causes of that difficulty, that 
some person, accustomed to the operations 
of finance, should be on the spot. Al¬ 
though he was sorry that the services of 
the hon. gent, on this committee should 
be lost, yet as he was averse to become 
one of the members, he certainly would 
not press his motion. 

Mr. Tierney moved as an amendment. 
That after the word ‘ credit,’ the words 
' and trade of the united kingdom' be in¬ 
serted. 

Mr, Baring thought upon the \vho!e, 
that it would be better to defer the con¬ 
sideration of the more extended subject, 
until the narrower was decided, and the 


the committee should report on the cause 
that produced the same. 

Mr. Perceval observed, that the right 
hon. gent, had surely fallen into some 
mistake. Was it lueaiil that there should 
be an inquiry into the causes that pro¬ 
duced cmninercial credit I 

Mr. Tierney —No; into the causes of 
the present state of commercial credit. , 
Mr. Pererpaf-—Even in that sense it was 
too large, and would carry the duties of 
the committee much beyond what any 
one appeared to have in view. 

Mr. WUlterforce concurred with the last 
speaker, that the words of the amendment 
were too large—and that the inquiry 
ought to be confined to the state of trade, 
so fur as this wascoiuKcN'd with the means 
of relief. 

The latter part of the amcn(hi.'‘nt was 
also negatived, and the motion, ns ori¬ 
ginally worded, agreed to wilbout a di¬ 
vision. * 


report of the committee brought up. 

Mr. H. Thornton preferred the original 
words. He did not wish that the great 
political question should be submitted to 
the commiltee. 

The amendment was negatived without 
a division. 

Mr. Tierney then moved another amend¬ 
ment, that the word ' thereupon* should 
be left out, for the purpose of introducing 
the words • the causes that produced the 
same.’ * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the words, as they originally stood, ex¬ 
pressed the meaning sufficiently, and of | 
course that the amendment was unneces¬ 
sary. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, the (?ommittce 
should not be permitted to go into the 
political question, as it would only have 
the effect of rendering the real question 
referred to them, ambiguous. 

The amendment was negatived as be¬ 
fore. 

Mr. H. Thornton took it for granted that 
the object was to inquire into the stale of 
trade only so far as this was connected 
with the means of giving relief. To an¬ 
swer this purpose, the original motion was 
sufficiently well expressed. The amend¬ 
ment proposed would lead into too large a 
field. 

The first part of the amendment, 
that the committee should inquire into 
the state of the trade of the united king¬ 
dom, was then put and negatived. The 
question being upon the latter part, that 


^^pon the reading of the nimes of the 
^Bber.s'fbr the coininittcr, 

^TOr. /r/iwAirflf/stated, that in hi:: opinion 
there were loo many comincrertl men pro¬ 
posed, l.‘i out of the '21 being of that de¬ 
scription, and therehy constituting a ma¬ 
jority of the whole. Thereinaiiiiiig,n.inies, 
too, were chiefly those coiiiicelcd witli the 
right hon. gent, in office. 'J be right lion, 
gent, seemed to hold out, that he had at 
first rather turned a deaf ear to the re- 
pre.seiitations on this .subject, and whetlier 
he was a convert to the opinions contained 
in the.se rcpicsentations. or had brought 
forward the subject on account of the 
nunil)..!' of application.s, and the re.spert- 
ahility of the quarters from whence they 
came, he hud not nietiuoiied. Hut if the 
coiniuerce of the country was in an em¬ 
barrassed state, and it was cle.\r that it w'as, 
this coiiiiiiittee was improperly consti¬ 
tuted. Tlial there ought to he some com¬ 
mercial men, was certain ; but that they 
must have a strong bias to recommend the 
giaiiting of relief, even tlioughit might be 
doubtful to other-i wiiethcr .such a measure 
would be proper, he thought self-evident, 
and ilierefure they ought not to constitute, 
a niajority. lie w'as .surprised that the 
name of Mr. liiiski.sson had not been ori- 
t;in i!)y proposed, and surprised that there 
siiuuld he any objection on his part when 
he V, as last mentioned. He hoped some 
otlier names would he propecsed. The 
commercial majority was objectionable in 
the first place, and almost tfic whole of 
the rest would be undpr a vote for an-jr 
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measure of relief which the Cliancellor 
of the Exchequer might have ali^eady sug> 
gested. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer stated, 
that he h:Kl taken the principal merchants 
from both sides of the House—persons 
best acquainted with the subject, and at 
the same time not likely to be so much 
, aliected as less eminent traders, by the 
present depressed state of commerce. He 
had no objection, however, to some laoro 
names, though it was desirable that the 
coiiiinittee should not be too numerous. 

Sir J. Newport objected to the cnristitii- 
tion of the comnnltee, on the same grounds 
as Mr. Whitbread. 

Mr. A. Barini’ stated, that every cont- 
mercial man who had expressed a doubt 
as to tbt! expediency of giving relief, bad 
been named for the committee. 

Sir./. Newport disrlamu-d any other ob¬ 
jection to a majority of commercial men 
than this, that iliey would be, from the 
nature of the case, acting under an undue 
bia**. » 

Mr. C. Johnstone proposed that Mr. 
D. Giddv he added to the committee, 
but nobody seconded the motion.—The 
roiniiiiitee was thererorc appointed as ori¬ 
ginally constituted, with the usual pow'uis. 

HOUSE OF loKUS. 

Monduy, IMan'h 4. 

Informations Ex Offh to for Libel,] 
The order of the day being read, 

I.ord Holland rose and said, be h.id little 
apprehension, when he first gave notice of 
his mot.on, that it would meet with any op¬ 
position. It was indeed a motion so coiiso- 
nar.t to parliamentary usage, so obviously 
enjoined by the dutiesof the legislature, and 
so natural a consequence of measures re- 
centlv adopted by the IIou.se, that he had 
hoped It might have met with theeiitirecon- 
cun once of iln ir lordships. In this, how¬ 
ever, he was mist.ikeii—he had received 
an intimation (for the politeness of which 
he acknowledged himself obliged) from a 
quarter where he knew' that opposition in 
that Hou.se was seldom fruitless, and it had 
therefore become n» ce."..‘>ary for him to 
trouble their lordships more at lei.gih 
than he could have wished, to expbiin the 
grounds on which this motion rested, and 
at the same time to state as explicitly the 
ulterior objects to which, if acceded to, 
he should call their atiention.-^Tlie mo¬ 
tion he bad to submit was merely for in- 
furma ton, it was merely for a list of such 
(VOL. XIX.; 
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proceedings as had been instituted ex 
against state libels, by the Attorney Ge¬ 
neral, for the last ten years. It would 
pledge tlieir lordships to no further opi- 
nioii; it might be granted with due regard 
to parliamentary usage, wi'hout implying 
the suspicion of abuse, and without en¬ 
tailing on the House the necessity of any 
subsequent proceeding. In the other 
House (if it was regul.ir to allude to such 
things) it hud, from time immemorial, 
been the u.sage to iiLctitiite, at the com¬ 
mencement of every se.ssion, a Committee 
of Justice, an usage wliich indicates that 
the eye of parliament should be invariu- 
bly fixed on the administration of justice, 
that parliainenlary inquiry into the nature 
or riuinhi;i' of any prosecutions in the 
courts below'conveyed no censure on those 
couil-s, l.'ut proved that vigilance and po¬ 
licy, with regard to them, w'as the con- 
.staut and uiiifoim duty of parliament, 
which could not be relaxed without dan- 
get, but which could be exercised without 
implying disliust ursuspicion. The Huu.se, 
indeed, had recently sanctioned the prin¬ 
ciple, for without imputing blame to any 
one, they had, at the motion of his noble 
Iricnd (lord Grenville) who.se absence he 
regretted, ordered in tiiis very .session, (or 
at least in last session) a return of the 
number of convictions and olhei proceed¬ 
ings on felonies under the revenue laws, 
in aid of Miat judicious and benevolent in- 
(|uiry, in which, at the instance of lus noble 
friend, a committee of their lordships was 
at present employed. In addition to this 
j general view of their duties, and exclu-MVe 
f those pr 'nna facie grounds on which be 
(lord Hoilaiiil) rested some suspicion of 
abuse, their loriLhips, without agreeing 
with him in that inference, would be jus- 
tifii-d in requiring further information on 
a subject on winch they had so recently 
legislated, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the uses to which the new law had been 
applied, and the consequenceti it had pro¬ 
duced ; and this argument was yet more 
foreildc, when he recollected the circum¬ 
stances under which the act he had alluded 
to u'a.s pas.icd, in a thin House, at the lag- 
end of a ses.sion, and without any one per¬ 
son to explain the nature of its provisions, 
or assign the reattons on which they 
were founded. In such m.intier, however, 
was an act altering the nnticnl l.iw of the 
land, giving to the silent and spontaneous 
act of one man, all the powers and conse- 
queiK es of a solemn proccediiigof a grand 
jury, introduced ana passed through par.- 
(K) 
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liamrnt in flu' summer of 1808. Wlu n i 
he rectillcclfii that to justify I lint extraor¬ 
dinary innovation, to l.iy grounds for tliat 
unexpected attack on the liberty of the 
suhjeci, to prove the necessity of arming 
the Attorney General with the power of 
holding to bail, and in some cases, oi' iin- 
piisoniug whomever he thougiit guilty <if 
a libel; no papers were moved fur, no in¬ 
quiry instituted, no docunu-nis ptodiierd, 
nay, no statement whatever m.ide, further 
than was to he found in the meagre, un- j 
satisfaemry, and iinsub.^lanti.tted iiuiamble 
of the Bill; when he veeollei teel this, he. 
felt that his expectation of his rnoticn be¬ 
ing acceded to by the suiiportors of ili.u 
Bill, was rather a proof of his own sim¬ 
plicity, than a fair consequence to br 
drawn from the htrnicr conduct of those 
noble persons. He complimented them j 
on iheir cousi.stency in ri fusing ail infor¬ 
mation respecting tlie consequence of a 
law, for the enactment of which they had 
assigned no reasons, and fur the allega¬ 
tions in which they had adduced no evi¬ 
dence; but surely it was natural for tucir 
lordships, wiio, if tliey had reasons fur 
adopting the law, must have adopted it 
for the purpose of preventing oftances and 
securing the ends of public justice, to in¬ 
quire whether those ends had been accom¬ 
plished ; to learn how often and with what 
ellect the provisions of the new law had 
been resorted to; to ascertain whether 
libels had increased or diminished since 
these new powers had been granted ; and, 
above all, to discover whether the convic¬ 
tions obtained bore a greater proportion 
to the informations laid, than they did be¬ 
fore the latter were armed with such un¬ 
usual, and, hitherto, unconstitutional con- 
8equences.~On such grounds, the House 
seemed to him called upon to adopt the 
motion which he should that night make; 
but he did nut mean to disguise from their 
lordships, that he had further views in 
making it, that, he thought other circum¬ 
stances required imjuiry, and that the in¬ 
formation which his motion, if acceded to, 
would produce, would lead to the neces¬ 
sity of other proceedings. He would say 
little of his own motives in coming for¬ 
ward on the occasion, but he must trouble 
the House with one or two observations 
in disclaiming the intentions, which, he 
feared, those most adverse to his views, 
and those mast eager in their condemna¬ 
tion of all prosecutions for libel, might 
concur in imputing to him. It was not 
bis inientioii to meddle with the law of 


libel; as he should afterwards explain, he 
did not feel his knowledge of the laws 
.suibcii-nt to jusltfy him in atiomnting to 
fin all which, according to his iinjieiiect 
and perhaps theoreliciil view of i;'e. sub- 
jecl, he should think desiiabie to he done. 
Indeed, limited as was the ob",i.ct of !ii> 
motion, and even llic measures lie meant 
to build on it, il might well lie asked how 
aiiduliv he, who liadiK-uber learning nor 
pixl’essioniil habits to give his o;.iiiion uu- 
ilmrity, should veninru to diinto a 
lit Idv. wrs • i mucii ijctier lui.ijilcd iov 
the licpl.iv of il'Osc qu-ii‘ iCi, lor wiiicli aO 
nianv itotiie ; i. , eai;i..d lords in the House 
we’.f fut ' ei: ly u .'.li’o-'iichi..1. Lie would 
speah fa'i;', m Hus s-’d^ect. it. \.c,vid own 
that li, «>ll > I ieV. ■}, .r 1,:-.; ry, it,- h id 
found tliai . ('!’ even a le. • •. riion of 

I'ne l,u»'. it I Ii.ul inr.io.. ,l «.'r con- 
siiiiition, wi oil iiad Viinli' r'i'cd l.i!i: liclns 
of tlie iJt-Op ‘, ard wiucl. i-id pu.illed the 
adniiiiiH:ation of ju-tice, h.,d originated 
tiorn per.so!w of that professi- n, or from 
indiviuuii'- digMti'.-d \\ nh the honours of 
their profession, he should have felt 
abashed in eoriing ferwaid (,;i .suel! '-uh- 
jects; but the rti-jai.s of onr lo'tisl.’.tnrr 
proved, Liiii: our a;:er.sl;;itlMagii ujl in 
the piol'cssioti <if the l.iw. ha 1 o he irai si 
to correct the ..bases v. Uk h h.t 1 t -eji'. into 
it, and with tew ixeej tl tl,'‘ nrs-t 
eminent magjstiMtt.^; h id been 

foivvard in supporting, mutli ijas sug- 
get.liiig, those me,rone?, which, when 
adopted, had become the theme ol uni- 
ver.>al praise, and the most [lerfet.i. t..-,- 
dels of our legislative v.ij:.ioiu. V.',t!;.,:it 
going back to ship-mo.tey, di-jpe.; fiiig 
power, and til'opinion ol le jul;^ts ilure- 
upon, he would coniine I ' strictly to 
such as were pari maUrid w i.ii those which 
afi'ectcd the liberty of the pres;. lie had 
not, for instance, heard that, in liie eontro- 
veisy in which Milton drew hi.i formidable 
pen, the lawyciss had particul.irly distiii- 
guished themselves agai..it the practice 
of 1 icensing books previoiut to jiublica- 
tion. He did not find when the law by 
which that practice prevailed, first ex¬ 
pired in Charles 'id’s time, that it was 
the suggestion of the judges which oc¬ 
casioned its expiration, lie could not learn 
what were the efforts made against it by 
the luminaries of the law, when it wa.s re¬ 
vived under James the 2d. He thought 
he recollected that, at the final expiration 
of that pernicious and degrading custom 
in William 3d’s time, the press did not 
receive the warmest support, uay, that it 
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i|id not escape some dogn e of opposi¬ 
tion from those to sshoin the. e.\crnlion 
of the laws was inti listed. Crrlain lie 
was, that in latter times, the great and 
important victory obtained over corrupt 
usage and bad law, by an act, which he 
reverenced, not lesi for its CRactments 
than for its author, to which his learned 
• frivnd near him had so emine.iitly contri¬ 
buted, and which was commonly known 
by a name which was r.uiiicieiit to levive 
ill his niiiid the sir./ni:cst emotions of 
veneration and gratitude; ceitain he was, 
that that great act, which restored juries 
to their rij^lilK, and rescued the press from 
servitude and oppre.'sion, was carried 
through that House, not at tiic instigation, 
but in direct defiance of those who at that 
time presided in our courts of justice, and 
who had recorded on their lordships’Jour¬ 
nals, llu ir opinion a tain it a measure vvhicii, 
in iLs eflect i, as in its p'iuciples, was ac- 
knovvl.dgid to in; .imo.'. ' tiie most bene¬ 
ficial laws that, i'l moihirii times, liad le- 
ceived i!ie sancti. n of liic ic”i>lature. 
I'uUcd, i; he were disposed to dwell on 
so invidious a tlw.me, ho thought that, 
fn m the very nat are of thrir stations, he 
could deduce rtasons wliy such laws 
scarcely ever ori.,iirated with the bench, 
and might be considered as fortunate if 
they did not icceive active opp< sition 
from that (juarter. (.’on'icious (as he svas 
sure the present juilc,cs, and, above all, 
his noble and learned friend, who with so 
much advantage to the country presided at 
the King’s-bcneli, must neressarilj' be) of 
the rectitude of their own intentions, they 
must naturally be less aware than others 
of the evils ot discretionary power; fully 
detcrinincd not to abuse it, tliuy vv. n; lo^s 
likely to see the olijection of the liability 
to abuse, which applies to all discretional y 
power whatever, and for this reason were 
little disposed to suggest, and seldom 
could be won to support, restraints on the 
exercise of authority. But such should 
nut be the feelings of a legislature, such 
was not the duly of parliament; and there 
the constitution had wisely, prudently, 
and, perhaps, for this very reason, placed 
the right of legislation, of regulation, of 
correction, instead of blindly surrender¬ 
ing the enactment of laws to those whose 
proviiu-e it was to execute them. He did 
not, therefore, think that a member of that 
House was disqualified from ollering an 
amendment in the laws, because he had 
not been trained in tire practice of them; 
hut he felt his own personal inability too 
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much to venture any extensive plan, and, 
indeed, be did not think that the occasion 
required it. He was not, therefore, about 
to propose any innovation in the principle 
ot the law of libel; that law was not, in 
his \iew, perfect and faultless; but yet it 
might, and had been, administered with¬ 
out practical injustice; and though in his 
utopia, the punishment of libel might 
form a very short chapter indeed, he did 
not think Iniiiself warranted on this, or 
any other occasion, in making the remedy 
larger and more extensive than the evil. 
Ai llic same time he must observe, that, in 
discussing any subject connected with th« 
liberty of the. press and the law of libel. 
It was necessary to keep in view those 
great principles which distinguished the 
crime of libel from most other offences. 
In one respect it was like treason; for 
trea.son ami libel (he meant throughout 
public state libels, lor private slander was 
a dillerent, and in his mind a much more 
huinousiitience),were both crimes directly 
against the government, in which the pub¬ 
lic prosecutor, and even the magistracy 
itself], weie more or less the parties ag¬ 
grieved. The wise institution of juries, 
especially since the Libel Act, in some 
measure provided for this difliculty; and 
in the cases of treason the merciful and 
enlightened law of this country had in¬ 
vented many fences against the hand of 
power, for the person accused. Yet, after 
all, the difficulty(Was more or less inhe¬ 
rent in the nature of the thing; it must 
and it ever would be the bias of men en¬ 
trusted with power, to confound successful 
but lawful opposition with treasonable re¬ 
sistance, and a powerful exposure of the 
follies or wickedness of ministers and men 
n power, with seditious libels and ca¬ 
lumny. The ingenuity of man could not 
devise a system of law wrhere in cases of 
this nature, be would not say the preju¬ 
dice, but the inclination of those who 
were to execute the laws, was not gene¬ 
rally to convict men accused of having 
transgrcs.sed them ; and in libel it should 
fuither be observed, that contrary to all 
oliier crimes, that which approached the 
confines of guilt, was not only innocent, 
but meritorious and useful. Government 
could never feel an interest in proving a 
rubbery on the man who had not robbed, 
but it might feel an interest in convicting 
a political writer of a libel which be had 
never written. The innocent might be de¬ 
terred from iiidifierent actions by a fear of 
being suspected to commit a robbery ot 
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olht'r ofTonce; but thl!i, though vexatious 
to individuals, would be no extensive in¬ 
jury to the community ; but if writers, 
able t» expose the imbecility of our coun¬ 
cils, and to point out to the people and to 
parliament the cause of any public misfor¬ 
tune, were deterred by the apprehension 
of inclining the penalty of libelling, they 
would be deterred from a positive good— 
the community deprived of a real advan¬ 
tage—and the interests of the people 
deeply and perhaps irreparably injured. 
It was, lifter all, public discussion, open in¬ 
vestigation of public atiUirs, and in one 
woid ihi* liberty ot the press, which formed 
the must salutary check on political men, 
on governmmts, and even on legislaiurus 
Ihi mselves. The-e iverc in his jiidgmcnt 
principles never to be lost sight of, either 
in reguliting or in ♦xecuting the laws re¬ 
garding that liberty ; at least these were 
the principles which be had imbibed ai 
the earliest period, and which he believed 
and trusted lie should never abandon to the 
lates: h>>ur of his life, lie had learnt them 
from the first authorities, and many of 
those who had supported them in this 
country diew from them consequences 
witli respect to Ex Ojicio Iiifurinations 
much stioiiger than any which he should 
urge p> their lordships. Indeed he knew 
that many had doubte.d the legality 
of Ex Ojido Informations altogether. In 
Buch an abs'ruse point he was not com 
pe(ent to judge; he was almost ashamed 
of giving his opiiii.m, for none of their 
lordships Ciiuhl think it worth hearing. 
He would hnwi ver obseive, that although 
they seem* d to fl .w from an anomalous, 
perhaps a suspicious source, though they 
might Clone in the shape of civil actions 
from the Court of Exchequer, wheic he be¬ 
lieved the fii'st trace of (hem was to be 
found, yet that was at .such a remou pe¬ 
riod, (Ktl. 3.) and there was not only su- h 
a sireiim ot pieccdent in tlieir fivoiir, but 
the legisla lire had so often by inference 
ad iiitted, had so reitntly and in such 
goi) I times regulat'd them, that he did 
noi understand what constituted legality, 
if they were not legal, especially as, on 
the solemn aigument upon their legality, 
thi. Court was unanimous in favour of them. 
He knew that on that occasion an obiur dic¬ 
tum o\ Lord Hale was quoted fioin memo¬ 
ry li\ :t ciuii sel. but Lird Holt said, that 
Lord H'lle blamed the abuse, mid did not 
question the legality of infoimations; and 
even if it were o herwise, the obiter dictum 
qf a mam great as Lord Hale, (aud a greater 


never adorned a court of justice in any 
country) was not sufficient to counteract the 
stream of uninterrupted precedent, the then 
admission, and the subsequent sanction, of 
parliament itself. He did therefore think 
they were legal, though he felt it pre- 
suitiptuous in him to say so much when 
he knew that such men as Glynn and 
Dunning, as well as others, had more re¬ 
cently (|uc»tioned the principles and pre¬ 
cedents on which they rested. The au¬ 
thority of these eminent men was yet 
more decidedly against the expediency 
and necessity of such a power being vested 
ill the Attorney General. Many who now 
heard him might recollect, that on a mo¬ 
tion of a near relalioii of a noble lord op¬ 
posite, a minority of 7M v ned in the other 
H luse for the suppression ot ibal power; 
and that in that minority, bc.sidea other 
great nanus, were the distiiigui.slied law¬ 
yers, Serjeant Glynn, Mr. Wedderburn, 
and Ml . Dunning. The two last hud risen to 
ihe high(-»t jurlicial silu.itioiis, and the last 
e.specially, (though be bad not the good 
fortune ol'having kiiow'n him) was by all 
who had lived with him acknowledge') to 
be a man in legal aoquiieniciiis equal 
to any that bad preceded or followed 
him; in acuteiies.s, subtlety, and argu¬ 
ment luirivallcd; and not h-ss distin¬ 
guished for Ills pure and ardent love of li¬ 
berty th ill for his deep knowledge ot the 
cuii.stitutioii of Ills country. The bon, 
ami learned lord on the woolsack, had 
recently avowed that lie was his tutor and 
preceptor in the law, and thought it no 
mean sulijert of boast that he was such 
a man’s pupil and follower. This great 
man had thiowndown the gauntlet, and 
oilercd to maintain in parliament or in 
courts of justice, that LT OJ/icio liiforma- 
I tions were productive of nothing but 
mischief, were to all good purposes null 
and unnecessary, and were' only calcu- 
idled for oppression and abuse. Perhaps 
he w'as not far from agreeing with that 
opinion, but he did not mean to enforce it, 
or to avail himself of Mr. Dunning's 
great authority to urge the suppression of 
that power altogether. But he quoted 
him, and he quoted him with confidence, 
to protect him from the imputation of 
rashness in supposing that an enormous 
increase of a practice so liable to abuse 
called for inquiyt. He sheltered himself 
under his authority in expressing an 
opinion far .short of that eminent lawyer’i 
on the subject, but he would acknow¬ 
ledge that if Ex Officio laformations conti- 
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nued to increase in number and to be 
applied to such cases as they bad been 
of late, the power had better be suppress¬ 
ed altogether at the risk of government 
losing the adrantages, if any, which its ex¬ 
ercise might occasionally afford, than b'^ 
preserved at the much greater risk of sanc¬ 
tioning such abuse, and producing such 
, hardships and grievances as must result 
to the subject from it. 

He came now more immediately to 
the .subject of his motion, and it would 
hardly be nece.ssary to explain the nature 
of that power which it was his object to 
restrain and regulate. He understood 
that there were three modes of proceed¬ 
ing against libel, by civil action, by in¬ 
dictment, and by information. The pro¬ 
ceeding by civil action .»toud on othei 
principles; it was for refraration of a private 
damage or injury, not foi a punishment of 
ulrence. His motion bad nnihmg to do with 
it, nor did it regard the ni.tde of proceed¬ 
ing by indictment, which was the legul.ir, 
the safe, the tonsLiiulionai and true way, 
generally, of proceeding against any pub¬ 
lic oU'ence whatever—biu of informations 
there were, he understood, two sons, boih 
leading to aciiminal lii.ii bet’urc a petty J 
jury, without the interve niion of a grand j 
juiy, and the solemnities which attended I 
tliHt pievious procei ihng. Both inod«*s 
of iiiforniatioii, m tbet'rownOliice and by 
the Attorney (jeneral, bad once been to 
practit al purposes of a similar natine and 
effect, but by .a law ol William and Mary 
(a law till: existence of which he trusted 
would not ag.iin be ileriin!, as it had been 
in IB08) the informalioiis of the Crown 
Office were in effect coiifuied to private 
prosecutors, and were only granted by 
leave of the court, whieb wis in the habit 
of requiring many circmustaiices of ag¬ 
gravation before it complied with such an 
application. The. same act required a recog¬ 
nizance (now much too small) from the 
prosecutor, but as the crown tnuld not 
enter into rccogniz.mce.s, and the high 
office of Attorney (General was cunsideied 
as less liable to abu.se, and more exposed 
to re.spon.sibility and punishment if abused, 
his Informations Ex Officio were left. Tin* 
grounds of that bill had been the numer¬ 
ous and vexatioihs pro-seeuiions, and the ex- 
pence.s to which parlies had beim pni wiih- 
out lieing brought to tri d, and other 
grievances of a similar nature. Such weie 
the allegations in the preamble, and similar, 
he contended, would be found the grouiid.s 
for aooie legislative interference on the 


subject of Ex-Officio Informations now. That 
they were liable to abuse, no man could 
deny. Those who disapproved them and 
those who thought them necessary, must 
concur in thinking them anomalous, at 
least, in their nature, and peculiarly liable 
to abuse. Sir Matthew Hale, whose opinion 
of their illegality he bad presumed to 
question, did certainly, not in an obiter 
(iuiiim, noton the report of doubtful wit- 
nevse.s, but In his excellent and deliberate 
u'oik of the Pleas of the Crown, distinctly 
imply his distrust of the U'e.s to which they 
might be perverted; did in the most 
marked manner record bis sense of the 
tl.inger to which a frequent recurrence of 
them would be exposed. He says, on 
r.iiininai informations, that two things are 
observ.dile; 1st—Th.it they are not appli¬ 
cable to ca-ses where life or limb are af- 
I fected. 2dly, That in all criminal prose- 
I cuiions the mo.it safe and regular me- 
! tliod, -and the most consonant to Magna 
\ Cbarta and tlie statutes of JLdward 3d, isby 
I tbr' presentment or indictment of twelve 
swoin men. When this great lawyer says, 
that II IS observable that informations will 
nut lie for crimes afli-cting life or iimb, 
be does rmt mean simply to inform his 
reader of that fact, for in the very page of 
the work he had told him that they would 
mil ; hut lie mivs it is observable, meaning 
that an inler**rice i.i to be drawn from it; 
and what w.is that inference } Why un- 
‘ qnestioiialily lb.it the lawitselffeltandad- 
niiitcd, that sni'h* pioceeding was less fa- 
vounible to the subject th.in the mode of 
iiulictnicnt; that it mercifully would not 
expose the limh.- and liiesot the people 
to the risks of tlii.s moie summary pro- 
I reeding, though in cases leading to less 
I fat.il roii.'.L«|ucU! cs it migbi r.Ilovv it to be 
I occasiciiially resorted to. Yet even in these 
it is further nbst rv.ibic, siys that learned 
and excellent judge, that the most safe, 
regular, and constiiuiionai method of pro¬ 
ceeding, is by indictment of twelve sworn 
mm. He saw the anomaly, he perceived 
the (langur, he warm'd the public minis- 
ter.s, in that memorable passage, of the 
consequences of too iVequeiit a use of 
this turnndahlo \^eapon, with which the 
mercy of our law would not even entru.st its 
officers in contests whcie the exi.stence of 
the subject was at stake. Oh, but (it 
might be said) lord Hale vias averse to 
these proceedings, ber.iuse in his time 
they bad been much abused in a way that 
the law has since regulated and remedied ; 
besides, it might possibly be added, on the 
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authority of Koger North, Hale, though an 
excellent and upright man, was in all hi. 
judgments swayed by a bias to popularity, 
by a laudable hut perhaps overstrained 
attachment to the principles oF liberty 
fie it so, and let us hear what the apolo> 
gists, what the admirers of this powe 
of filing Ex Officio Informations say, even 
when they are urging its propriety and 
necessity, of it.s nature and character, lie 
Would quote Blackstorie, an author to whom 
all Englishmon were indebted for the 
perspicuity with M'hich he had explained 
the laws of his country, but who was never 
accused of any violent spirit of reform 
and whose book, with all its merits both of 
style and matter, was certainly a laboured, 
though in a great measure a just pane¬ 
gyric on the whole system of British 
juri..prudence. Blackstonc was so at¬ 
tached to these Informations Ex Officio, that 
he alledges them (he read the words) “ to 
" hcnoci ss.iry not only to the ease and safe- 
“ t.y but even to the very existence of the 
" executive goveriimeut.’’ lie then had no 
undue bias against them; he at least might 
be heard a-, a competent .and iinpnrii.tl 
judge as to the iiiaiiiicr in which this 
powei was Lo be executed, as to the na¬ 
ture of tlie oll’ence against which it 
ought to be exclusively employed, lie 
wished the 1 lou.se to attend to the words, 
and to bear in mind that they were the 
words of the defender of the powers at the 
very ni(>meiit that he was vindicating them 
from the cli.irge of illegality and support¬ 
ing the necessity of their existence. He 
says then, “ the object of the King’s own 
*• prosecutions filed Ex Officio by his own 
Attorney General are prop-rly such 
enormous misdemeanors as peculiarly 
" tend to disturb or endanger his goverii- 
“ ment, or to molest him, or afli-ont him in 
the discharge of his royal functions. 

“ For oftences so high and dangerous, in 
“ the punishment or prevention of which a 
moment’s delay woul.l be fatal, the law 
has given to the Crown the power of an 
immediate prosecution.” Here then was 
the admission of its supporter in aid of 
the argument drawn Iroui the nature of so 
summary a proceeding, and from the au¬ 
thority of Lord Hale, that it was a power 
peculiirly liable to abuse; lliatif legal, if 
expedient, if useful, it was only so upon 
extraordinary and urgent occasions : that it 
was a weapon to be drawn only in moments 
of danger, but that could nut be wielded 
on every slight occasion, without injuiy 
lo the society. By this criterion, by judge 


Blackstone’s own definition, let the late 
exorcise of it be tried. Had it been a Go¬ 
liath’s sword which had never quitted the 
temple, but on great and critical occa¬ 
sions? Had it led to immediate punish¬ 
ments ? His inquiries gave rise to a very 
different suspicion. He thought he could 
perceive in the frequency and nature of 
their exercise, that as informations had 
formerly been perverted from their lawful 
purposes to those first of extortion, and 
then of vexation, they had now been dis¬ 
torted to means of influence. If they were 
intended for the prosecution of oflences in 
the punishment of which one moment’s 
delay would be fatal, how and why did it 
happen that, between the filing of the in¬ 
formation and the tii.ii, not moments, not 
days, not terms, but months, and even years 
elapsed ? How did it happen that aiV'r trial 
and conviction, weeks, months, and indefi¬ 
nite periods were saffered to elapse without 
bringing the criminals to judgment ? Was 
not this a groutid of suspicion ? If this 
mode of piocccding had been resorted to, 
not fur the punisliinent of offences, but for 
the prevention of lawful opposition in the 
periodical press, what other symptoms of 
hat aluise would appear, but a long period 
lelweeii accusation and trial, between 
convictiwn and punishment ? The power 
was confiiicd for the better prosecution of 
enormous misdemeanours ; hud it not been 
used for the purpose of terrifying writers 
iito cotnproiiiisc, compliance, and .servi- 
ity ? These were surmises indeed, but they 
were surmises founded on facts which lie 
would broadly state to the House. Hu meant 
he fact of increased frequency Ex Officio 
Informations. He had procured an account, 
and it appeared that for seven years inelu- 
ive the Ex Officio Informations filed had 
aeen 14; that within the last 3 years 
here had been 42. What I had enormous 
misdemeanours, had oflences in the pu¬ 
nishment of which a moment’s delay would 
be fatal, increased in a ratio of 8 to 1 in 
he course of these last three years, and 
f not, was there not reason to suspect 
buse, when the principle on which the 
lower of filing such informations was so 
otoriously and evidently departed from ? 
f he was not inistakeii no less than 26 
vere neither brought to punishment nor 
ven to trial ? Why then, either Ex Officio 
rifiirmations had been applied to cases 
liich in filackdtone’s opinion did not 
ustify a resort to them, or twenty six 
normous misdemeanours threatening the 
tate with destruction, twenty six offences in 
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the punishment of which one moment’s 
delay might be ruin, had e .'-aped unpu¬ 
nished and untried, and Vet the crown was 
on the head of our lawhil sovereign, their 
lordships and parliament were in full pos¬ 
session of their privileges, and the consti¬ 
tution and the country had escaped 1 ^ 010 - 
tionaiid ruin, in spite ofthe.se successful and 
tinpunishi'il crimes, with which they were 
cnconipa.sscd. It was preposterous to say 
that such occasions only had dravvii forlii 
the 4'.L' /’> Inlorinations ; it wouhl 

be childish and blinil to notorious facts to 
deny, that, (hej had been used for the pur¬ 
pose of intimidation and of influence, 
lie wislicd to avoid the mention of parti¬ 
cular instances, but when he found that in 
some instances the subordinate agents, 
flic printer, the publisher, the editor, were 
iiifornied against, and the author allowed 
to escape ; in others, all were prficceJed 
against; in ollicrsthe authors only; and 
when he compared the cases in which 
the opposite principles of proceeding had 
been aiiopled, his suspicions wore strongly 
coniinncd. The law undoubtedly ena¬ 
bled tlie rnmnto pro.scciite the writer, 
the imhiiaiior and vender of a Idit!, and 
though he thoiight that power wat, given 
it not exacl’v with the view, not exactly 
CO Zw/t/tVi:'.V ill) which it had been often ex¬ 
ercised, yet lie knew that many thought 
otherwise, lie had dillcred with many of 
his rrienils in [irivatc on this subject, and 
battled it with them, but he owned he was 
surprised tclind that the ideal c&sc, which 
tin-y had frequently .selected, to expose the 
danger of his system, of dropping all prose¬ 
cution of the subordinate agents when rlie 
print ipal w'asdiscoveicd, had been re.ally 
and in earnest selected by the Attorney (ju~ 
neralof this day to apply it. lie then stall'd, 
that during lord (Jrenville’s adrninistralion 
there had been but one information tiled Ex 
Officio by his learned friend sir Arthur Pig- 
gutt, to whom he must on many account.*! al- 
way.s feel the strongest private aflection 
and gratitude, but who was entitled to the 
public th.uik$ of the country for his uni¬ 
form aiiJupiight conduct both in and out 
of oflicc, and who was in hi.« humble judg¬ 
ment one of the first ornaments of his 
profession, and without exception as pure, 
as honourable and as constitutional a 
character as in the course of his life he 
Ithd ever been connected vyilh. lie was a 
man he could nut mention but to praise, 
he was one of whose merits he could never 
say so much as from the bottom of his 
heart he thought they were intitled 
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to. That constitutional lawyer had filed 
an information against the Morning Post 
for what appeared to him a libel of a'na¬ 
ture to pioduce immediate mischief, per¬ 
haps mutiny itself, among our troops. It 
asserted that our troops were embarked 
in rotten transports, and it implied, at 
least so sir Arthur PiggoU thought, that 
they were selected for thepurpo.se because 
they were rmieii and unsafe. If this were 
so, a worse liuel tlicrc could not be, nor one 
uliich required more immediate prosecu¬ 
tion. It happened, however, that before 
It came to trial tlie ministry was changed, 
and sir Vicary fjihbs, who succeeded his 
learned friend, entered very shortly after¬ 
wards a noli prosetjui; and why did he so ? 
bcc.au'^e the author was given up. But lie 
begged leave to observe, that though his 
name was surrendered, he was stated to be 
abroad, and no further proceeding was 
instituted. He (lord Holland) approved as 
much, perhaps, more than any man of this 
principle ; he thought till this instance 
that he pushed it to the extreme, but then 
it must be impartially applied ; and when 
he found that in other instances, where 
the authors were known, the publishers, 
nay the printers, were selected by prefer¬ 
ence for prosecution and punishment, he 
could not help thinking some other motive, 
and not the principle so exclusively ap¬ 
plied to the Morning Post, induced the 
Attorney General to adopt this conduct. 
If it was on the principle, it would have 
applied to all; if it was accident, it at least 
was singular that it fell on a newspapei 
so professedly devoted to ministers. He 
would ask in Latin words, which he recol¬ 
lected somewhere, though he knew not 
w'herc, sijustitite cuusu cur non in omnes f si 
misericordicc cur in hunc? Was it or was it 
not the Protestant Letters which atoned 
in the Attorney General’s eyes for Ui« 
crime of exciting our army to mutiny, by 
false reports and base and unfounded ca¬ 
lumnies on the government ? When he 
perceived a vigilance, that in three years 
discovered near four times the number 
of heinous otlences that his predecessors 
had detected in twice the lime ; when he 
looked at his rigour on one hand, and the 
solitary instance of his mercy on the 
other, it would not be charity, it would 
be blindness, not to suspect; it would 
not be candour, it would be hypocrisy, 
not to say that the Attorney General 
held exercised these powers for the purposes 
of influence, instead of confining them to 
the legitimate cases of necessity, for which 
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alone they were entrusted to him. He this, that special juries were less favour* 
wished the House to consider what was able to the defendant in criminal causes 
the efiect ol such Information, even than common juries; and it is further 
where no sentence was passed, no verdict worthy of remark, that till times corn- 
obtained, no trial instituted ; the bare paratively recent, (he believed Geo. 2d’s) 
operation of an Attorney General so ac- special juries could only be obtained by 
cusing a man, put him at once to an ex- consent of both parties. Now all criminal 
pence of from 601. to '2001. without the informations were tried by special juries, 
possibility of being indemnified. It was and it would be trifling with their lord- . 
to all intents and purposes a fine of that ships not to add, that strong and deep iin- 
tum, at the discretion of the Attorney pressions had gone abroad, that there were 
General to inflict as often as he chose, on even more reasons than the law roiiteni- 
• every writer, proprietor, editor, or printer plated for thinking them, as at present 
of a’ public newspaper.—Such a power composed, less favourable to the subject 
might be right, might be necessary, but than tliat which is enjoined by the con- 
surely it was one, in the exercise of which stitution of the country in cases where 
the officer entrusted with it should be life or limb are concerned.—These re,ason«, 
narrowly watched, according to every and the conviction thui .he punishment of 
dictate of public prudence, and every libel diOered fiom the pnind ment of all 
maxim of our jealous constitution. He other crimes in this paiticular, .bat far 
would not deny that other extraneous cir- from checking or tli:i)inishmg the evil 
cumstances connected with the adminis- produced by that individual offence, it 
tration of justice, rendered this jealousy extended and aggravated it by giving a 
with respect to £x O^cio Informations more wider circulation, by publishing, if he 
necessary in his mind, than at other pe* might say so, a cheaper edition of the 
riods.—He felt indeed that the pow’er of formidable paper, he felt that more than 
imprisoning criminals in distant and dif- common pains slionid be taken to prevent 
ferent jails, was a power which resided in the prosecutions by Ex Offleio Informations, 
the courts of this kingdom, and which, it from being more frequent than pra4)ence 
was proper on various considerations of would dictate, nr theexigency of the times 
policy, of safety, and in some cases of absolutely require. On these grounds he 
humanity too, should reside in the court should on some future occasion propo.'e the 
which passed sentence upon them ; he following regulations. 1st, A.limitation of 
was far from accusing (God forbid he the time at which it should be lawful to file 
should) the present Judges, of having in* Informations for bbel, after the first piib- 
tentionally abused that pow’or, but he did lication ; for it was surely obviou.s, that 
humbly think, that in effect the impri- vi'hilc the time was unlimited, every pe- 
sonmeiit of individuals convicted ot the riodical work might be for an indidinite 
same libel in distant and different jails bad period entirely dependent on an Attorney 
operated as a severe and as an Mnei{ual ag- General ; 2dly, He .should propo.se to fix a 
gravation of punishment, and he could period at which the Attorney General 
not but think that it wa.s not (to use a law should, af'er filing an Information, hecom- 
pbrase again) eo intuitu that the judges j pelled to bring the accu.sed to trial, to 
were entrusted with it. Another point of ^ drop the prosecuiion, or to assign reasons 
a yet more delicate nature was Special j and ask leave of the court for further time 
Juries : on this much irritation, much i to collect his witnesses : 3dlv, He should 
suspicion, prevailed, he knew' not whe-1 wish to limit the period at which the per- 
tner it was founded, he was sure that,, sons convicted for state libels, should be 
well or ill founded, it ought to be discuss- i liahletobrcailedupforjudginentiforaver- 
ed and examined.-He, however, did not diet in the present state ol the law, might 
mean to say more ol special juries than be perverted from the general purposes of 
the Jaw entitled hita; for of special jurie.s,' punishment and example, into the means 
he might observe, as lord Hale bad ob- ■ of iiiiimidation and influence,—He should 
Served of criminal informations, that they J also move in the course of the session, 
could not try cases in which life or limb unless such a measure came recommended 
were affected j and this was observable j from the othrp House, the repeal of that 
with regard to special juries, for the same part of the h of the King, whit li gave 
reason that lord Hale said ii was obser-| to the Aitorney General the power of hoid- 
vable with respect to informations. The ing to bail on Ex-Q/ficio Informations for 
plain inference to be drawn from it was ^ mudemeanore.<«-Ue was aware that thero 
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were two other remedies, one of which 
was founded on substantial justice, and the 
other enjoined by the principles of the 
constitution, wliidt he owed some apology 
for not bringing forward. The first was 
that to which our ancestors in William 
and Mary’s time resorted to on a similar 
occasion ; namely, some provision to in- 
, demnify those who were accused, and 
either not brought to trial or acquitted, 
from (he heavy and unjust losses they had 
sustained. But here he should be met 
with the principle that the crown paid no 
costs, and though injustice could never 
be right, he was not sudicicntly acquainted 
with the practice of our laws to be able 
to estimate the consequences of intro¬ 
ducing so new a principle into them, nor 
yet had he knowledge of details, or in¬ 
genuity enough to devise a method of in¬ 
demnifying such persons without doing 
BO. If at any future period persons of 
more authority and more conversant with 
the law should devise them, he should 
hail the auspicious moment, and give such 
humble support as he was able to a mea¬ 
sure which professed to adapt the views 
of substantial justice, to the maxims and 
practices of Knglish law in this particular. 
The second mode, which according to 
strict constitutional principles he ought to 
adopt, was a censure on the Attorney 
Cetieral.—But he would briefly state his 
reasons for not resorting to that mode of 
proceeding. Exclusive of his respect fur 
the character of the individual, of whom 
though lie knew nothing from personal 
acquaintance, he had always heard the 
highest character for learning, for abili¬ 
ties, and for a disposition amiable in pri¬ 
vate life, he did not wish to make it a 
personal or a party question. He knew 
that in that case, those who were attached 
to the Icariu'd gentleman by the ties of 
private all'ection, those who were con¬ 
nected with him’ in political sentiments, 
might feel themselves bound on this oc¬ 
casion to defend, and might afterwards 
think that their efforts in his defence 
pledged them to the support of the cause 
in which his interests were engaged—His 
object was to avoid any such conse¬ 
quences. He had not taken up the quc-s- 
tion in a party view, though he did nr>t 
mean to disapprove of party, which from 
his soul he believed necessary in oor 
mixed constitution to preserve the rights 
of the people, to resist the encroachment 
of power, and to prevent the entire subver¬ 
sion of all authority but that of the crown. 
(VOL XIX.) 
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But questions regarding the administra-. 
tion of justice should not lightly be mixed 
with party or political sirugglesi The 
sentiments he had expressed that night 
were not newly or suddenly taken up, 
he had always held ^he same principles, 
he had sometimes in that House, he had 
sometimes elsewhere, endeavoured to pro¬ 
mote tliem, and whether supporting go¬ 
vernment or opposing it, he trusted he 
never should abandon or forget them. His 
lordship then proceeded to obviate some 
general objections, which he apprehended 
might be urged against any re.straint or 
regulation on prosecutions tor libel. He 
maintained that complaints of the in¬ 
creased licentiousness of the press had 
been common to all times, that it was al¬ 
ways in the mouth of men in povver and 
public characters', and that he could not 
fix on tlie period of our history when, if 
the testimony of cotemporaries was ad¬ 
mitted, it would not be found that the 
I licentiousness of the press had reached its 
‘ summit. Wc should from this consi¬ 
deration listen to such suggestions with 
doubt; we might thus learn to calm 
and moderate our indignation at the 
productions of the press which ullended us, 
—Viewed through the medium of a few 
years, libels at the time considered as 
atrocious often appeared innocent, and the 
punishment to which they had been ex¬ 
posed disproportionate to their guilt, and 
calculated to exicite di.sgust at the laws 
rather than disapprobation of the libeller. 
Let us then ask ourselves, what will be the 
opinion of future times of those papers at 
which we feel indignation, and check our 
resentment by appealing as it were to tho 
calmer judgment of posterity, collected 
from the manner in which we contemplate 
the conduct of those who w'ent before us. 
We should indeed find that our bestclussical 
authors,Swift,Addison himself. Pope,might 
have been puniobed, if all that had been 
considered as libel had been tried, con¬ 
victed, and condcmneil. Would any writer 
now be permitted to speak of a living 
judge, as Pope had done in the line, 

Hard words and hanging, if your judge be Page ? 

lie did not mean by tins to justify the 
abuse of the press, God forbid ! But he did 
mean to deprecate all passion and irrita¬ 
tion in the puniiihment; he did mean to 
recommend an uncommon degree of 
temper, forbearance, or, if they would 
have it so, connivance, in the execution 
of the laws against state libel, for it waa 

(L) . . 
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his conscientious conviction, that the pro- abuse of the press, libel, slander, and ca* 
secution and punishment of all that the lumny, might be and had been productive 
law could con^rue into libel, would have of great injury to mankind; but never had 
the effect of degrading the press, and espe- there been an example of its reconciling a 
cially the periodical press ; of deterring great and powerful nation to its enemies, 
men of character and talent from becom- ot its paving the way to foreign dominion 
ing authors, and of throwing that powerful and usurpation. The antient republics, in 
engine exclusively into the hands of the whichthe most disgusting licence of speech 
servile sycophants of power, or of needy was permitted, might, in the judgment of , 
adventurersof di’sperate fortunes, who hav- many men, have constituted unhappy so- 
ing nothing to lose could only raise them- cieiies, the indulgence of satire and slander 
selves to importance by slander, calumny, led to ingratitude, to persecution, toinjus* 
and falsehood, lie ridiculed tlie notion tice; but of all nations, those very states 
th-it before the Irench revolution those which had most extravagantly indulged 
liberties miglit be allowed with advantage in such excesses, and had mostbitterly suf- 
wbicli would be pernicious now, under fered for so doing, were those which had 
circumstances so different from those made the grandest effbits in proportion to 
which accompanied that event, and at the tlteir natural resources against foreign in- 
distance of ten or fit'ecn years. It was vasionand encroachments, in the French 
like the character in a popular farce who revolution itself, whatever the hoirors of 
could make fine speeches, do grand it might be, and whatever share the dis- 
things, and conduct himself with vt'isdom, gusting and defamatory libels with which 
propriety, anil justice, before he h id the the press then teeniel, might have Jiad ia 
measles, but seemed to think that having producing them, it would be untrue and 
had that di'-order fully accounted for and therefuremlijust even to them, to say that 
excused ail his subsequent tolly and iiica- they palsied the eft’oits of the country, or 
pacity. Among all the political crimes of assisted the cause of the foreign invaders, 
our enemy, ^ none in his opinion W'as They might perhaps have contributed to 
more disgusting than his tyrannical re- the horrible bloodshed which, either in 
scraint on the ptess. iMiglishiiicn might massacres or in judicial murders, flowed 
indeed, in a narrow view, tcei some exuita- througliout that country during that dicacl- 
tion, though not of a very philosoi>hical ful period. Unt at least they did not 
nature, at the adoption of such measures enable the noble lord opposite to march 
by their enemy—for these shackles on to Paris, they did not prepare the people 
liberty always proved festiaints on the for submission to the duke, of jBrunswick 
talents and exeitions of the country in or the Austrians. It was idle therefore 
which they were imposed and endured j to call the licenliousMcss of the press the 
but if Euonaparic hated the liberty of tlie ally of our enemy, and it was safer to re¬ 
mess in France, why, he would ask',should vert to the sober and constiimional princi- 
ihat which vvis his natural enemy else- pie which bad guided the wisest nation of 
where be branded as his friend in this the world, and had been W’ell imitated 
country ? Did the n.ilure of tilings change by our ancestors, namely, ihaLinsuclipru- 
wom one side of tlie Channel or the other ? portion as the exigencies of the state in- 
Or was it to be supposed that even the crease, in such proportion as the defence 
grossest licentiousness of the press, licen- of the country calls for greater sacrifices, 
tiousness which vvoiil.t be hurtiul to society, in such proportion also should increase 
disgraceful to civilization, and cruel to in- our disjiosiiion to enlarge the privileges, to 
Oivrduals, would in this country, among a rcdrc .-.3 tlie wrongs, and even to regard 
l^ople so attachcil to thuir language and with teinpe. .and induigcnce the occasional 
their habits, and justly inspired witii such c.xces.ses of libertv in the people. His 
strong national pride, re,concile them to a lordsaip concluded by movin/ for, An 
foreign invadiir, make them prefer Flench- account of all Inforuiations/.x in 
men to Englishmen, and leail them to siir- cases of Libel, from the 1st of January 
render their rights and their constitution ISOl to the .'ifst of December JSIO, 
to the tyranny of a foreign usurper. It specifying when the same were filed by 
was talking like children to hold such Ian- the Attorney-fifeneral, together with the 
guage and to express such preposterous Proceedings had thereupon and the dates 
apprenensions. Let us not load even thereufV* 

wickedness itself with imputations to Lord Ellenborough had expected that, in. 
Which It 18 not in truth exposed. The bringing forward the motion, which bad 
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been just submitted to their lordships, the 
noble baron would have condescended to 
specify some instances of abuse, oppres¬ 
sion or grievance, as the foundation fur 
such a proceeding. lie had listened with 
anxious and painful attention to the wliole 
of the noble lord’s speech, in which he 
could find but one instance adduced as a 
• proof of the abuses alleged to have pre- 
Tailed, and even that instance was not on 
the side of severity—it was a case wherein 
a noli prosequi was entered by the Attorney 
General in the progress of an information 
against the Morning Post. Was it then 
on account of such an exercise of discre¬ 
tion, at the side of lenity too, that their 
lordships were called upon to range 
through such a mass of papers as the 
motion comprehended ? Was it on such 
ground as this, that the files of the court 
of King’s Bench were to be rummaged 
and ransacked, that a mass of useless and 
unnecessary papers should be cast upon 
their lordships’ table ? The motion of the 
noble baron, in extending to the last ten 
years, included the period during which 
so humble an individual as himself had the 
honour of filling the situation of Attorney 
General. Whether the noble lord meant 
to refer to his conduct, he knew not; but 
as the noble lord was silent with respect 
to it, and made no allusion to it, lie did not 
think it necessary to defend what had not 
been attacked; at the same time he must 
say, in reference to those learned gentle¬ 
men who had succeeded him in that office, 
that their discharge of their public duty, 
and their discretion in the discharge of it, 
ought not to be put to the question upon 
grounds lightly or captiously taken up. 
He did not see why persons in such sta¬ 
tions ought to be made the objects of in¬ 
vidious investigation, upon groups of ha¬ 
zardous conjecture. As for the informa¬ 
tion desired, what could the noble lord 
learn from the documents he called for, 
which he did not know already ? If there 
were any matter of special inteirst to 
which he was anxious to refer, every fa¬ 
cility in his (lord Ellenborough’s) power 
should not be wanting to the noble lord, 
to enable him to come at the required 
fact; but he was afraid that this was not 
the sort of facility that was either wished 
Xor or expected. He had reason to know 
that the facility with which inquiry in 
certain cases had been made and informa¬ 
tion gained, was painful to the parties 
making it. During the whole time, that 
he (lord Ellcnborough) had presided in 
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the court of King’s Bench, he knew that 
the greatest facility existed in getting at 
the files of these Ex Officio Informations ; 
and there was not a document of which 
the noble lord, and any one else, might 
not soon be in possession. But it was not 
a search for infuriiuition that the noble 
lord proposed to himself; it was not in 
order to be informed^ that he had made 
the present motion. 

The noble lord had talked in a high 
tone of an obUer dictum of lord Hale’s. If 
lord Hale had ever made the observation, 
which he (lord Ellenborougli) believed be 
never had, his judgment must have been 
as dormant as, in such case, he must have 
wished the law itself to have been. But 
he never could have expressed any such 
opinion. It was not to be credited that a 
man so perfect in his knowledge of the 
laws and the constitution as lord ILile was, 
could possibly have done so. The law of 
Informations Ex Officio not the law of the 
land! What was law if this was not? - for it 
had been made law by the same authority 
that had made all the laws that held the 
government together. It was as much law 
as that which gave the noble lord the 
right of speaking in that House—it was 
as much law, as the law which put the 
crown of this realm on the brow of the 
sovereign. He would recommend there¬ 
fore to the noble lord to trace back the 
law of informations. He could recom¬ 
mend him a book upon that subject, and 
would refer him to the case to be found 
in page 119, of Shower’s History of the 
Law of Informations. He would there 
find the law of informations to be as old 
as the common law. If ibc noble lord 
questioned the expediency of the law, 
why not propose that it be repealed? 
That would be the direct and manly 
course. Nothing could be more mis¬ 
chievous, than by declamatory speeches 
in that public assembly to impress upoa 
the public mind the false notion that In- 
furnsatiuns Ex Officio were not perfectly 
legal. The noble lord may if he choose 
propose to amend the practice of filing 
Ex Ojficio Information; but that practice 
was conformable to law,—law undoubted, 
and recognised and indisputable, he should 
not venture to question its legality. (Here 
lord Holland intimated that he had never 
disputed its legality). True, the noble 
baton had not in words indeed questioned 
the legality of the practice, but the whole 
drift and spirit of his reasoning went di¬ 
rectly to inforce the illegality of it. The 
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authority of Mr. Dunning, unquestionably 
very high authority, and which had been 
so often cited by another noble lord, had 
been here mainly relied on against this 
law. He was certainly good autliority, 
but not, perhaps, at the side at which he 
had been quoted, a.s he had himself taken 
an active part in libel prosecutions, and 
ofccn pocketed the fees under this very 
law—(A laugh.) 

But it seemed that it had been made 
more grievous by recent enactments. He 
had, he would confess, expected something 
from the noble lord that night against the 
Indictment Bill; and he was not disap* 
pointed. When he recollected the oppo¬ 
sition made by the noble baron, he did 
not conceive that the opposition would 
rest there; in this too he was not deceived; 
for the whole speech of the noble baron that 
night was but a continuation of his former 
argument—a * nec durn finitus Orestes.’ 
It was scarcely necessary for him to in¬ 
form their lordships that the bill, to which 
he alluded as having been formerly op¬ 
posed by the noble lord, was an act made 
within the last four years, giving the At¬ 
torney-General power to hold persons to 
bail, against whom Informations Ex O0icio 
had been tiled. On receiving notice of 
the noble lord’s present motion, he was 
curious to know how ofien this bill had 
been acted on. He inspected the neces 
sary documents accordingly. And now 
he would ask their lordships how often did 
they think this bill had been acted upon 
since its enactment but once in the whole 
four years; tliere was but one solitary in¬ 
stance of its being acted upon—and he 
would tell their lordships in what case 
that was—the case of a man, one Gorman, 
who, being under prosecution for a libel, 
after an information had been Bled against 
him, bad the hardihood to publish it again. 
And yet this was the mighty abuse of th.it 
act; this, forsooth, was one of the ruinous 
stretches of power which threatened the 
government with subversion, and put the 
subjects of George the third on a par with 
those of Buonaparte ! He knew nothing 
more to be deprecated in that House thuii 
vriolent and vague declamations, resting 
upon no grounds (hear! hear! from lord 
Holland.) He was aware to what he sub¬ 
jected himself by what had fallen from 
him. The noble lord might call all that 
.he ha^said a mere tirade ; but in all that 
he had said, did be not bottom himself on 
facts. (Hear! hear! from lord Holland.) 
Tfafe cries of the noble lord could not con¬ 


vince him that he had not. He was used 
to tumults and alarms—they never yet 
could put him down. Were he to die 
the next instant, he never would yield 
for one moment to tumult. The noble 
lord, if not towards him (Lord E.), might 
at least in courtesy towards the House, 
have adopted a diflerent tone of exclamao 
tion. He repeated that he knew nothing 
more mischievous in its tendency than ino¬ 
culating the public mind with groundless 
apprehensions of imaginary evils. Where 
there has appeared to him any instances of 
going beyond the limits of a wise discre¬ 
tion, it had never passed unbranded by 
him. His abhorrence of the licentiousness 
of the press was fbund»<i upon his love of 
liberty, which burned as strong in his 
breast as in that of ihe noble lord. If there 
wa.s one mode more eflicacious than ano¬ 
ther to ruin the liberty of the country, it 
was liy generating I hat groundless distrust 
in the great oBicers ot justice, which such 
needless and vexatious jealousy was calcu¬ 
lated to inspire. 

Lord Holland claimed of their lordships’ 
justice, their attention for one moment. 
He appealed to their recollection, bolli as 
to what had been said by him, and as lo 
the manner in which it had been attempted 
to be answered. lie would not say, 
merely, that the learned lord had not 
stated the facts, but that he had stated what 
was directly contrary lo the f.icis ; the 
learned lord had charged him with denying 
the legality of Ex Officio Inibrmations. 
He had not only not denied their legality, 
but had avowed his conviction of their 
legality. When the learned lord com¬ 
plained of want of courtesy, he should him¬ 
self have shewn more courtesy to the re¬ 
collection of the House (here lord Ellen- 
borough ftiotioiied to rise.) The learned 
lord who had been so long in the habit of 
enforcing the laws elsewhere, ought to be, 
at least, so far skilled in the laws and orders 
of that House, as to know that no noble lord 
had a right to interrupt another while in 
the act of explanation. There were other 
points to which, in strict explanation, 
he could not now perhaps refer, though it 
did fall within the limits of general parlia¬ 
mentary explanation to advert to them. 
He bad stated many other grounds, be¬ 
sides the solitary one commented on by 
the learned lorfi. Why was the learned 
lord wholly silent upon the increased 
numbers of informations which had been 
Bled within a limited period ? W'as not 
this a ground, and bad be not stated it i 
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Had he not also stated the time which in 
many instances had been allowed to elapse 
between the filing of the information and 
the trial r Was this no ground ? Had he 
not also mentioned the practice of hanging 
over the heads of the persons accused, in¬ 
formations which had been afterwards 
abandoned? The learned lord’s speech, 
he repeated, was throughout a complete 
mis-statement and misapprehension of his 
facts and reasoning. He should reserve 
what else he had to say for his reply at 
the end of the debate. 

Lord EUmborouqfi, in explanation, said, 
that while the noble lord was professing 
not to dispute the legality of information, 
he was, in fact, questioning it. 

Earl Stanhope, in justice to his noble 
friend, could not help stating, that in point 
of fact he certainly did not question the 
legality of Informations Ex OJJino. What 
he did question, he did not believe even 
the chief justice himself could contradict 
him in, and that was, that the mode of 
exercising the powerof filing Infoniiations 
Ex Officio might be such as to hecome il¬ 
legal. Wh.it i when those infoimaiunis, 
invented for the purposes of expedition, 
were sutlered to hang protracted over the 
head of an individual, would any man say, 
that such an exercise of them did not be¬ 
come illegal? NomancouKi say othernise. 
Yet this was all his noble trieud asserted ; 
and tlie misrepresentation to which he had 
been subjected must of course have arisen 
from his lieiiig misunderstood. He had 
asserted, also, that the banging those in¬ 
formations, suspended in terrorem over 
the heads of individuals, an act so dilfcr- 
enl from their ong.nal intention, conid be 
done for no other earthly purpose tliau 
that of upholding influence. To tins no 
answer whatever was given; and yet his 
noble friend was accused of uttering it 
•' lightly .and factiously,” (" captiously,” 
across the lahlc) well, no matter, they u cic 
both ne<irly the same (A laugh.) if he, 
for instance, made any attack on ilsc chiet 
justice, or attempted to give the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack a liimming, 
no doubt in the e.siimatinn of lliein both 
there would not be a more “ factious” 
man in the kingdom than flu-ir humble 
servant. '1 his was a very serious subject, 
and his noble friend had treated it as such; 
he had quoted the opinion of Mr. Dunning, 
the ablest lawyer that ever graced the 
English bar, that £r Oficio Informations, 
though coming within the letter, did not 
come within the spirit of the law, and 
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ought to be done away with as they might 
in some instances become tyrannous and 
oppressive. It was agreed on all bands 
that abuses might creep into the system, and 
those abusescould only be stopped and cor¬ 
rected by parliamentary vigilance. One 
abuse, for instance, was the delay which 
had been already alluded to. This could 
only be encouraged for the purpose of un¬ 
due influence. Their lordships oughtcare- 
fully to distinguish between two species 
of libels. 'I'he one species was libels 
against individuals, and these it was their 
duly, as they regarded the prosperity, and 
honour and character of the country, to 
discourage. If such libels were suflered, 
society could not exist. Truth in such 
cases was no justification. He would put 
a case :—suppo-e a man was in the habit 
of gelling coniinuully drunk (a thing, by 
the bye, which he never did himself), and 
that a follow m the street thought proper 
to follow him along the llig.s wherever 
he went, shouting it out all the road be¬ 
hind liiiu: now here the charge might 
be very true; but still no one could say 
that ilic libeller wa.s jus'ifiablc. The pub- 
liralion of such libels had a direct ten¬ 
dency to a lircach of the peace; for every 
man could not he supposed to posse.ss the 
politeness of lord CliesU i field, concerning 
whom, as connected with this subject, he 
would relate to them an anecdote. His 
lordship was walking along the fl.ags, and 
an impudent fellow pushed him aWay, 
saying, “ I never give tiie wall to a scoun—« 
drel.” Ixird Cliesttilii ld immediately 
took oir his hat, .and making him a low 
how, replied, ,Sir, I always do.” To the 
licentioii.stuss of the pres.s no man could 
be a gieater enemy tlnin himself; to its 
lihoity no man could be a gre.iler friend. 
.All public questions ought to be open to 
the press; every siihjeet connected with 
religion, philo.sophy, government, of the 
adiniiiisiiMiion oi justice, any thing which 
c.'Mihl by po. srbiiity be supposed connected 
witli the benefit of the nation, ought to be 
duly nii'i irecly discusssed. This was his 
idea; and hu thought at the same time- 
also, that the licentiousness of the press 
was till deadliest enemy wliich its liberty 
hud. lie would give them an anecdote 
on this subject, and perhaps the best his¬ 
tory of the country was the history of its 
anecdote, lie had an old friend, an amia¬ 
ble, worthy, able man. This friend and 
he were always diflering, but still he did 
not like him the less, because he knew he 
spoke from conscience; and when a man 
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does that he is entitled, if not to respect, at 
least to tolerance. They differed, among 
other things, about the press—he was a 
friend to its liberty—his friend argued for 
its restraint. He (lord S.) could not lielp, 
however, severely condemning some seaii- 
dalous libels which were daily ponring 
forth at that period against lonf lluie aiul 
the then princess of Walesbut his friend 
replied," Oh ! never mind them, only let 
them come to a proper height, and in time 
the evil will cure itself j” meaning thereby, 
that its licentiousness would at last come 
to such a pitch that its liberty must be 
checked in order to restrain it. 

Lord Erskine said, that in his wav of 
considering iho subject before the House, 
it svas not ueccs«a«'y that his noble friend, 
who had moved for the iuforniaMons fiictl 
within the last ten years, should be able 
to establish by evidence a probable ground 
of abuse to cntiile him to have the papers 
he asked for. It would be sullicient for 
him to show that from any cause, from the 
increase, for instance, of printing and of 
periodical publications, a very l u ge body 
of the people svere daily siibjeci, in the 
exercise of nsefiil and honest occupations, 
to a prosecution, not attempted to be vin¬ 
dicated by the greatest law authorities, but 
as an anomaly in the constitution for 
the punishment of enormous ullcndcrs 
against the very existence of the Stale. 
On this principle he admitted that Infor¬ 
mations iii' OJ^io were ai ancient as the 
law, and were suflVrcd to remain by the 
statute of king William, wIkmi informa¬ 
tions by’’ the King’s coroner were taken 
away. But if these inibrinations, instead 
of being applic able as formerly to a very 
small number of peisons upon extraordi¬ 
nary occasions, became applicable to or¬ 
dinary abuses or mistakes by all persons 
engaged in priiuiii';, it became the duty 
of parliament to enter into an iiicpiiry upon 
the subject, and even without the sugges¬ 
tion of an abuse, to provide a protection 
against State prosenuiotis for misdemea¬ 
nors aniloguus to iho'cc which the statute 
law had long enacted for the security of 
persons arraigned fur treasons against the 
State. In ordinary criminal cases, the law, 
though universally indulgent, thought it 
necessary to keep within limits the privi¬ 
leges of parties accused.—A man, accused 
of felony, may be prosecuted at any period. 
There is no statute of limitation to secure 
him when his witnesses may be absent or 
dead. He he ars the indictment read for 
the first time by the clerk of the arraigns 


when he is put upon his trial; he has no> 
copy of it delivered to him ; he knows iiQ- 
thing of the case intended to be made 
against him; he is a stranger to the wit¬ 
nesses who are to prove it, and he can 
have no counsel to make his defence to the 
jury, but only to argus matters of law with, 
the court. Such is the naked conditioiL 
of a prisoner, when his adversary is a pri- 
^ ate man. But when he is accused of high 
treason, he is covered all over with the 
aiinotir of the law. He has a giant to 
fight with when he has to encounter the. 
whole weight and influence of the Crown, 
and he is protected accordingly^. The. 
indictment mu.st be preferred wittiin lln’cc 
years from I be commission of tlm crime. 
Every principle of liinitaii ..'i of time, ,is 
enai ted in cases of treasi-ns, sau.iy applies 
with tenfold force to prosev ufi.ms Ibr obcls, 
but abjvfi r.ll to poriodical p'’.b!i(’.iii<i:is. 
Tre.isop.s may be must seciei, and riio.st 
gcneially are so. They may’ not bi di.s- 
covered till long after three years ; but 
still the law, in its general in.lulgence, 
imposes that limitation of time; tieasons 
also, when discovered, oppose other diffi¬ 
culties to conviction. It may be mucit 
longer before the traitors can be detected, 
ami longer still before evidence can be 
obtained. But libels in periodical publi¬ 
cations are known to the crown the in¬ 
stant they' are published, and government 
has already obtained laws which make 
known to them, immediately’ and univer¬ 
sally, the re.sponsil)le persons ; the names 
of all the proprietors, publishers and print¬ 
ers, being registered in the stamp office, 
not only’ for purposes of revenue, but ex¬ 
pressly’ for the detection of ullences against 
ilic State. Upon what principle, then, 
ought such prosecutions to he delayed ? 
There ought, on the contrary, to be a very 
short limitation of time indeed to prevent 
their being made instruments of terror, ot 
of dangerous influence over the press. A 
copy of it must be delivered to him ten 
(lays before the tri.il. He must have the 
whole pannel of the jurors who are to 
try him, with their descriptions and places 
of abode, so as to entitle him to sift their 
characters for objections for cause, and 
even for 35 capricious challenges without 
any cause at all. If he dislikes the phy¬ 
siognomy of a juror, he sets him aside; 
he is entitled to full defence by two 
counsel to speak to the jury upon his whole 
case. The treason must be established by 
two witnesses, though one is sufficient to 
convict even in any other capital case ; 
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and he must be brought to trial without 
delay or be set at large. Nothing could 
be more striking than the illustration of 
these principles, in Iladfieid’s case, for 
shooting at the King at the theatre. In 
most other countries he might have been 
trampled under foot or carried to in.stant 
execution ; but here he was protected in 
the manner be liad described. Though 
insanity was his defence, he was taken to 
be sane when he demanded all these pri* 
vileges in open court, and he called upon 
the court to assign him (Lord Erskine) to 
plead for him, who had no privilege to re¬ 
fuse it. Such examples, instead of weak¬ 
ening government, was a bulwuik to sup¬ 
port it. Now, why should not persons, 
accused by the Attorney tJencial, by Ex 
‘Oh'icio Information, have analogous pioiec- 
tions. They have the same antagonist to 
tight with, and why not the same aiiiX'ur 
to cover them All the power and iiitlu- 
ence of government are exerted ctpiailv 
against them, and the c-i.ses arc precisely 
the same, except that the crown does not 
fight with weapons that aie mortal; but 
the wounds thev iofl'ct may be (le‘'perate. 
]}ul they not only nave not analogous pio- 
te« tioii, but they are expO'.al to greater 
dangers than in cases of ordinary crimes, 
by the abuse of special juries. He did 
not mean to complain of the institution, 
but to want of proper icgulatioti. He had 
long had the gre.ilest respect for man}' 
gentlemen who served upon thi'in, hot the 
most honest men were not equally lit for 
all trusts. They were often tieeply coti- 
nectetl with government, engaged in the 
collection of the revenue, and magistrates 
ill every county in the kingdom. TJie 
list was not relurnud by the Sheiill^ hut 
was nia'le up by the Master in the oHicc 
of the King’s Bench. He did not believe 
that an lionester man txisied than the in¬ 
dividual who held that ofliee, but that was 
no answer to the subject who was cut elf 
from his choice out of the general mass of 
the county where he is tried. lie ilionght 
therefoic that it would not only be just, 
but the wisest policy, to take the whole 
subject .into immediate considcratiin. 
The administration of justice, to be useful, 
must be popular; and it never became 
unpopular but through abuse. He had 
always stood up for the character and 
honour of the law as the sure foundation «f 
all social order and happiness, but for 
that very reason he would always give his 
voice, by salutary improvements, to rescue 
it from suspicion and to deliver it from 
reproach. 
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The Lord Chancellor observed, that he 
could say with his noble friend that he 
also felt grateful for the lionours with 
winch a gracious master had rewarded his 
humble services; and that humhlu as hia 
eflbrts might have been, those who were 
to inherit those honours from him would 
know that he had done his duty. As to 
the distinctions which had been drawn be« 
tween the proceedings in the case of 
treason and libel, it sliuuld be remem¬ 
bered tiiat In the former the accusation 
j rests upon general piinciples—in the lat¬ 
ter upon an alledged specihe fact. He 
believed that no Attorney O'eneral had 
prosecuted more libels than it had fallen 
to his lot to [irosecute when he held that 
office. He acleil on a conviction at that 
time, certainly, that the publication of 
libel was one of the most formidable wea- 
poit.s then wielded against the constitu¬ 
tion; and that it was an engine which was 
directed to the subversion of the govern¬ 
ment of the country. It was grateful to 
him to rcllect that he had, by his conduct 
tlieii, done his part towards its preserva¬ 
tion. As to what had been introduced on 
the subject of .«pecial juries, he could nut 
perceive how iliat was at all connected 
with the object of the noble baron’s mo¬ 
tion; but he would remind the House, 
that if any alteration was attempted in the 
]>resent mode of legulattng special juries, 
the same principle would equally apply to 
some change in the system of summoning 
common juries, who were all returned at 
the iliscietion o;’ the SherilK (Hear, 
hear !) lie did not know the meaning of 
this exclamation, but he could assure 
noble lords he .spoke for the pnrpo.se of 
being iieard. It was his decided opinion, 
that the mere fact ol'tlie luiinber of pro.se- 
cuti'jiis having increased, by a consider¬ 
able number, in the last ten years, was 
not a sufficient ground ibr inducing them 
t j acri (Ic to the uc iion of the noble lord. 
He mast do t'"it lu')l•^ lord the ju.stice to 
say that he ! id, when the late act re- 
spccling Jlx O[,lcio Informations, authoris¬ 
ing the Altrrney General to hold persona 
against whom they may he filed to bail, was 
first introduced, given to it his strongest 
ui'|»isitiun. He himself unquestionably 
ha I approved of it, possibly from preju¬ 
dice. and possd.ly from the esteem in 
t.hich he held ns authors. He knew well 
I hat I lie person who now filled the office 
of Attorney General, for whom he felt tha 
most sincere respect, had been greatly 
misrepresented. This, however, be did 
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Hot lament—it was the natural and neces> 
sarv^ conseqtiAice of the authority which 
he exercised, and it was also the privilege 
of a free people to view with distrust, and 
• even with dislike, the necessary exercise 
of that authority. At the same time he 
must say, that a great deal of misconcep* 
tion prevailed in the public mind on the 
subject, that if well and truly understood, 
it would appear that no public officer 
holding the same trust had ever displayed 
a larger portion of mildness and forbear¬ 
ance.—It w'ould be seen that he was tiie 
most forbearing prosecutor in the king¬ 
dom. If the cases demanding the filing 
of Ex Officio Informations for the last 2'J 
years were laid before the Ilonse, they 
would be astonished at the. forbearance of 
that officer. The House would see that 
the Attorney General not only did not, 
but that he dared nut use that species of 
oppression imputed to him. His trust 
was of a description which it was not 
under the circumstances of the responsi¬ 
bility which he incurre4, probable, if pos- 
aibic, that he should venture to abuse. 

Much had been said by the noble lord 
(Holland) of the great legal authorities 
that had set themselves against the gene¬ 
ral principle of Ex Officio Informations. 
The practice of filing these informations, 
he would readily admit, was always most 
unpopular, and, in the course of his pro¬ 
fessional pursuits, he knew many young 
men who were, when called to the bar, 
most eloquent in their condemnation of it. 
Somehow or other, however, he after¬ 
wards found, that when those very men 
were employed by government and taken 
into consultations, that all the odiousness 
of the practice vanished from before their 
eyes. However warmly they might have 
contended against these informations when 
engaged against the crown officers, there 
was, he believed, no instance of their re'. 
fusing the Attorney General their assist¬ 
ance, whenever he invited it, in carrying 
on the same Ex Informations. After 
all the stateiiienis which had been made 
of the rigour exercised by virtue of the 
late act, only one person had been held 
to bail, and it was in that aggravated case 
of an immediate re-publication of the libel, 
which bad been already noticed. He re¬ 
collected well, that when he was Attorney 
i^eneral. a singular mode of doiirg the 
>ai)a« thing was practised. As the prose- 
. CUtOrbf a libel, he was obliged to state 
the libellous matter in the record, and 
^his record of the indictment was, in many 


instances, itself immediately published, 
and the circulation of the libel thus inge¬ 
niously extended. It was impossible not 
to be amiised at the contrivance, but it 
was an evil which imperiously required a 
remedy. With respect to the circum¬ 
stance of the Morning Post, he was de¬ 
sirous of stating that the principle which 
governed him, on those occasions, was to 
prosecute ail the parties implicated in the 
publication of the libel, and he bad uni¬ 
formly found, that, by extinguishing the 
papers, he got rid of the authors. He 
must oppose the motion, because the very 
adoption of it would in some degree sanc¬ 
tion a suspicion that there was something 
improper in the administration of justice. 
The substantial interests of the public re¬ 
quired that they should give every prima 
facie pre.sumptioti that persons wno filled 
offices of trust, particularly those relating 
to the administration of the laws, dis¬ 
charged them with fidelity and integrity ; 
and no clamours should be excited against 
them, except in cases of such aggravated 
misconduct as called for the severest re¬ 
probation. As fur the general topic .of 
the liberty of the press, he would be 
judged by his acts what his sentiments 
were on that subject. 

The Earl of Grosvmor observed, that 
after the able .speech of the noble baron 
near him, it was unnece.ssary for him to 
obtrude a single word on their lordships. 
That .speech had remained unan.swered 
and unanswerable; except the misrepre¬ 
sentation of the noble and learned lord 
(Ellenborough) could be considered as an 
answer. He felt the deepest regret at 
hearing the sentiments that fell from that 
noble person. He thought that his nobJr 
friend had laid before the House good and 
substantial grounds fbr his motion, and he 
should, therefore, support it. Enough had 
been stated to justify an investigation in¬ 
to the practice of the Attorney General’s 
office. 

Lord Redesdale said, that as it had not 
been his h t to institute any prosecutions 
for libel, while he was Attorney General, 
he could at least give an unbiassed vote on 
this occasion. From his acquaintance with 
the gentleman who now filled that office, 
he was enabled to say, that he was sure no 
man could feel more pain than he did in 
discharging the irksome duties of his situa¬ 
tion. It had been insinuated, that he acted 
by the advice and under the direction of 
ministers; he would not deny that this 
might be sometimes the case; but it ought 
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to be remembered, that he alone was re¬ 
sponsible. If any blame was intended to 
be cast on him therefore, it should be done 
directly and explicitly. If it was the ob¬ 
ject of the noble mover merely to regulate 
the law as it now stood, this might be ef¬ 
fected without the production of the docu¬ 
ment for which he bad moved. Upon the 
general subject of the freedom of the press, 
it had been said, that where this freedom 
existed, no despotic government could long 
stand, and that without it no free state 
could long maintain its independence. 
If this was true, how powerful an engine 
must it be, and how careful ought not 
every legislature to be to prevent its ex¬ 
ceeding its proper bounds! And could 
any man assert that the press was not now 
free in this country ? With the exam¬ 
ples before them of its licentiousness, could 
any noble lord seriously say, that the re¬ 
strictions of the law had operated to crush 
or annihilate a due spirit of free discussion? 
Without some means of prosecution it 
would be vain to deprecate that licenti¬ 
ousness which existed now, and, perhaps, 
had always existed, and he was not dis- 
osed to think the law in its present state 
arsber than was necessary for the attain¬ 
ment of this purpose. If, however, the 
noble lord (Holland) was impressed with 
an unfavourable opinion of it, the most di¬ 
rect and proper mode would undoubtedly 
be to-propose at once either a total repeal of 
the existing law or some modification of il. 

The Marquis of Lamdotme said, that af¬ 
ter the very able and eloquent manner in 
which the subject under discussion had 
been treated by noble lords of distinguished 
talents and learning, he could have been 
well satisfied without oflering himself to 
the attention of the House. But, as he 
was anxious that the vote which he should 
ive, if his noble friend (Holland) should 
ivide the House, might be subject to no 
misconception, he begged shortly to state 
the grounds on which that vote would be 
given. And he was the more amt^ious to 
be clearly understood, after witnessing the 
fxtent of that misconception which pre¬ 
vailed in the mind of the noble and learned 
lord (Ellenborougb), upon what had fallen 
from his noble friend. Feeling, as he did, 
that the English language did not afibrd 
terms of sufficient energy and expression 
to enable him to signify the surprise he 
felt at that misconceptioh and misrepre¬ 
sentation, he wished to guard particularly 
against a similar danger. He fully con¬ 
curred in the opinions of the learned lords 
(VOL.XI^) 
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who bad spoken that nigh;,that the process 
by Information Ex was sanctioned by 

the whole practice of the constitution, aifd 
bottomed on the earliest precedents of our 
history. He would gofarther,and say, that 
he believed it to be a most necessary and 
indispensable instrument of the govern- 
mentr He had, during the short time ha 
had passed in office, seen abundant evi¬ 
dence of the expediency,of this mode of 
proceeding in cases connected with the 
execution of the revenue laws. Such a 
power be therefore conceived was wisely 
and properly lodged in the hands of the 
officers of the crown. But did any tiling 
which his noble friend had said tepd to 
question this proposition ? So far from 
it, he frankly and distinctly made this 
acknowledgment, and confined his mo¬ 
tion to an inquiry whether this in itself 
just and necessary power, had not been 
in its exercise misapplied. In supjiort of 
the grounds which he laid for this motion, 
his noble friend quoted the opinions of 
lord Hale and Mr. Justice Blackstone— 
opinions which had scarcely been noticed, 
much less controverted by the noble kml 
learned lords. His noble friend quoted 
those opinions in order to shew that the 
mode of prosecution by Information Ex 
OJ^cio, regular and constitutional as it was, 
was at the same lime a mode originally ia-^ 
tended to be adopted only on certain es¬ 
pecial and urgent occasions. He had lis¬ 
tened with the deepest attention to the 
speeches of noble ana learned lords, in ex¬ 
pectation of bearing something that should 
controvert this doctrine. But no attempt 
whatever had been made by them for this 
purpose. The noble and learned lord 
(Ellenborough) on the contrary, confined 
his exertions to the combating positions of 
his own, instead of those of his adversary, 
and he felt himself therefore justified in as¬ 
suming, that Hale and Blackstone were 
right, since nothing had been offered to 
demonstrate that they were wrong. If 
then Mr. Justice Blackstone bad described 
Informations Ex Officio as a mode of pro¬ 
ceeding of a most summary and peculiar 
character, not easily to be reconciled to 
the general spirit of the constitution, 
as an instrument in the hands of the 
crown to enable it to interpose in casea 
of enormous crimes, threatening imme¬ 
diate danger or ruin to the state;—and 
if the object of his noble friend, on under¬ 
standing that in the course of three yeank 
42 criminal informations had been filed 
Ex Officio, when diviog the six preceding 
(M) 
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years the number was but sixteen, was to 
procure an authentic statement of this 
tact, with what truth or propriety could 
he be charged either with irregularity or 
want of candour? Was not this thu or* 
dinary established form of proceeding for 
the purposes of parliamentary investiga¬ 
tion ; and in what other manner was it 
possible to discover whether any power 
had been abused ? His noble friend had 
laid a broad and distinct ground on which 
it became the duty of the House to in¬ 
quire whether the increased number of 
prosecutions sprung from the law itself, 
or from the niisa|>pIication of it. The 
ciTect of his motion could not be mis¬ 
chievous—it might be highly beneficial. 
It was at all periods brncficial to satisfy 
and assure the public mind ; to dissipate 
its doubts, and extinguish its suspicions. 
If an extraordinary authority was exer¬ 
cised, the cnuiitiy ought to be convinced 
that it was not exercised except on prin¬ 
ciples of just government and imperious 
necessity. If then the motion should 
have the consequence of establishing this 
conviction, it would have a salutary 
operation ; ifi on the other hand, it should 
be followed by the detection of abuse, it 
would be a disrespect to the noble and 
learned lords opposite to him, to suppose, 
that they would not gladly co-«jperatc in 
its exposure and condemnation, and in the 
task of bringing back the law to its an¬ 
cient standard. When such a statement 
as bad been made was belbre them, of the 
extent to which criminal informations had 
been carried, it behoved that House to 
consider well the nature of this spreading 
innovation, and its possible tendency to 
supersede grand juries altogether. It was 
certainly nut the rule of the House to re¬ 
ject a motion for the production of papers, 
on the principle that the papers were al¬ 
ready accessible to every body. It was 
always held necessary that such documents 
should be put on their own records, before 
any legislative step could be taken re¬ 
specting them. So much fur the form; 
in substance the motion went only to in¬ 
quire into the cause of the vast increase 
of late years in the number of prosecutions 
for libel. In voting for this inquiry, he 
did not feel himself pledged to any sub¬ 
sequent proceeding; they were discussing 
at present nothing more than the pro¬ 
priety of the iiiquiiy—of an inquiry sug¬ 
gested by those wise feelings of consti¬ 
tutional jealousy which had hiiherto prov- 
ed the safeguard of all the liberties we 
enjoy,' 


The carl of Liverpool said, that tba 
same motives which induced the nobler 
lord to give bis reasons for voting in fa¬ 
vour of the motion, prevailed with him to 
give his reasons for voting against it. The 
motion was for information, and the ques¬ 
tion which would naturally suggest itself 
upon this was, whether such information 
was necessary or not? It appeared to him 
that it was not necessary : for every in¬ 
formation of this kind could be obtained 
by other means than an application to 
parliament. He knew perfectly well, 
that, if it was in contemplation to follow 
up the motion by any parliamentary pro¬ 
ceeding, such an application should bo 
made; but when the operation of the 
motion was to bring su'tpicion on the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, which he agreed 
ought not even to be suspected, when 
this was the case, he must say that the 
course fur the noble lord would be to se¬ 
lect any prosecution of which be com¬ 
plained as oppressive, and then to make 
his motion fur inquiry. To tell them 
that tile prosecutions for the three last 
years exceeded in number the prosecutions 
of former years, was telling them nothing; 
it might proceed from dillerent causes, 
from the ditFusion of learning, or even 
from the circumstance of too great 
lenity having been shewn before. Ho 
believed if they looked to the libels of 
dpPerent times, they would find that they 
vVere much the same, or perliaps if they 
differed in pny thing, they were worse in 
former times: hut afier this admission he 
must observe, that though perhaps in par¬ 
ticular.instances the evil was not as great, 
yet the extent to which it was carried, 
in those times, required a more vigorous 
prosecution. The frequency of libels in 
modern times, arose out of the progress of 
civilization. Publications of all kinds be¬ 
came more numerous than formerly, and 
libels also might be expected to multiply; 
but when it was said that the prosecutions 
of the Attorney-General were subjects of 
such universal complaint, he believed that 
if the complaints weie collected, it would 
be found that the far greater number 
charged him with too much lenity. He 
would refer for the character of his pro¬ 
secutions to their results, to the deci¬ 
sions of the juries upon them, and they 
would find that of all the prosecutions ac¬ 
tually brought to* trial, only two had failed* 
It might be necessary for the peace of the 
country that prosecutions should increase. 
The House iu the exercise of iu conititoi- 
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tional dut^ WM undoubtedly bound to 
look iftrith jealousy, but it was also bound to 
||iTa support to the administration of jus¬ 
tice. With respect to the case of the 
Morning Post, it did not bear upon the 
point; it bad been cited as an instance oC 
partiality, but in order to prove that, ii 
teas necessary to shew that a course was 
adopted in that case which was nut adopt¬ 
ed in any other ; but the same Attorney- 
Central had acted in a similar manner in 
other cases, which was an answer to the 
charge. He kuew that many were of 
opinion that, if the author was given up. 
the printer should not be prosecuted ; 
the noble lord opposite (lord Holland) 
thought so ; his noble and learned friend 
near him (lord Ellenborough) thought 
the contrary; but he believed that the 
truth lay between both, and that it was 
not possible to make any general rule 
which should be considered a snlHcient 
guide without any view to the circum¬ 
stances. He had witnessed the zeal of 
the Attorney'General in his office, and was 
sure there was no man whose mind was 
less under the influence of oppressive in 
clination. or who discharged the duties of 
his situation more faithfully; the country 
owed him great obligations, and was in¬ 
debted to him for adding greatly to the 
true and genuine liberty of the press. 

Lord Holland rose in reply and said: 
My Lords; I rose before to claim of your 
lordships’ justice the right of explanation. 

1 rise now to ask of your courtesy that 
which is never refused to the mover of a 
question, the privilege of saying a few 
words, at the close of a debate, on what 
has passed in the course of it. I cannot, 
however, pretend that I rise to reply, for 
what arguments have been adduced by 
the other side that have not been answered 
by my noble friends, that have not been 
triumphantly exposed and refuted in the 
excellent speech of my noble relation 
(the marquis of Latisdowii)? Any observa¬ 
tion on objections so refuted would be ill- 
judged and unnecessary; and yet, my 
Lords, 1 must trespass (or a few minutes 
on your time, for 1 feel myself called 
upon, not, indeed, to answer arguments, 
but to repel accusations and charges; not 
to combat objections to my motion, but to 
vindicate my character from aspersions 
which have been thrown out, 1 will not 
say in a disorderly and unparliamentary 
manner, but, at least, in a style and tone 
which, fortunately for the dignity of your 
deliberations, ii rare and unasiial in this 
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House. I have been told, hot by inference, 
but in direct terms, that 1 am captious, 
that I am passionate, that I am indirect 
and unmanly. - 1 profess not the temper 
of bearing Such charges with equanimity, 
and if I were to disguise ray astonishment, 
and, I will say, my indigiiatiun, ‘at hearing 
them brought against me, 1 should, in 
fact, prove myself guilty of Uiat insince¬ 
rity with which 1 am charged. With re¬ 
spect to the vehemence or passion with 
which 1 may have expressed myselt^ 1 
should have hoped that the learded lord 
would have had the charity to recollect 
that Tnever had the advantages of those 
judicial habits from which he nas profited 
so much, and which, as they require from 
him, so they have, no doubt, taught him 
that calmness and composure^ of manner 
for which he is so remarkable. The prac¬ 
tice of such duties, and the exercise of 
such temper as those duties require, can 
alone bring the feelings of men to so per¬ 
fect a state of iliscipiine, and produce, 
even in the delivery of their strongest 
opinions, that dignified and dispassionate 
tone which adds a grace to all the noble 
and learned lord's public appearances, 
and has so eminently distiiiguisbed^ia 
conduct on this night’s debate. 1 rear, 
my Lords, 1 shall never attain that com¬ 
posure of manner and command of temper 
of which the noble and learned lord in¬ 
culcates the necessity full as much as he 
affords the exaqjpte. Indeed, I must ac¬ 
knowledge that I shall not even aspire to 
emulate the model he holds out to me, and 
while I admire his precepts, must confess . 
that I hare no ambition to follow his ex¬ 
ample. While, therefore, he retains ail 
he advantages which his approbation of 
that virtue joined to his practice of it, in- 
ities him tO, I shall content myself with 
ntreating your lordships not to impute 
any unbecoming violence or impetuosity 
to me, if, convinced of the existence of 
abuse, 1 am anxious to detect it; and if; 
having detected it, I am earnest in solicit- 
ng measures of correction and regulation. 
The noble and learned lord has talked in 
high strain of his own heroic contempt 
of clamour. He has held up to your lord- 
hips’ admiration his inflexible firmness of 
character, and his glowing, though rational 
]ove of liberty. All this may be so, and 
give him credit for the seniiments which 
be professes; but though 1 may vaunt less 
lOudly my contempt of clamour, 1 will 
.eil the noble lord, that unfounded accu¬ 
sation and intemperate virulence of, Ian- 
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g^age, be they clamour or be they not, 
come they from a mob or from an indivi* 
dual, or troiQ what quarter they may, will 
not deter me from doing ray duty in this 
House, nor, 1 trust, prevent one member 
of it from voting for such inquiry, regula¬ 
tion, or even reform, as he in his con¬ 
science thinks beneficial to the country. 
The invective, which has nothing to re¬ 
commend it but authority, is as much 
clamour as the cries and shouts of a mob, 
and 1 hope, that, till I hear facts and ar¬ 
guments against the measures I recom 
mend, 1 shall have the courage and ho¬ 
nesty to treat the assailants of them, be 
they who they may, with a due portion of 
that feeling which the noble and learned 
lord so properly reserves for all clamour 
unfounded in reason. 

But, my Lords, the motion of this night 
is not a motion of reform; it is simply a 
motion for papers, for documents, for in¬ 
formation and evidence on which to pro¬ 
ceed ; and, forsooth, on that very account 
it is unmanly! it is indirect! Such a 
charge is not very usual—is it very or¬ 
derly in this House ? Is any peer to be 
lightly accused of proposing on£ thing 
and meaning another ? For myself, how 
far^y general character warrants such 
an imputation, I must leave to those who 
know me best to decide; but 1 will say, 
with confidence, perhaps it may be thought 
with arrogance, that, oirtbat point, 1 would 
hardly decline being tried by my enemies 
themselves. But, exclusive of my own 
character, where are the grounds, where 
is the sense of the learned lord’s accusa¬ 
tion f What so common, what so reason¬ 
able as seeking fur the evidence on which 
the propriety of measures one wishes to 
recoiumond must necessarily rest ? What 
is there unmanly in this ? Have 1 dis¬ 
guised my objects ; have I not rather de¬ 
tained, and, 1 fear, wearied your lordships 
with the detail of them ? I think, indeed, 
that, even without concurring with me in 
those objects, the House should procure 
the information I ask fur; but I have not 
concealed what is my view of that infor¬ 
mation, or what are the measures 1 should 
ground upon it. In this, then, there is no¬ 
thing insincere, nothing indirect. If the 
learned lord objects to it on that score, he 
must object to proceedings in Parliament 
without end. Did be never read a reme¬ 
dial statute ? Doe.s he suppose that the 
abuses w,hich such statutes correct, that 
the grievances which such statutes remove, 
are not ascertained before they are re¬ 


cited and acted upon ? and why, when 
I have a measure of remedy and precau¬ 
tion in view, is it unmanly or indirect in 
me to move for the proof of the evil which 
1 endeavour to correct? It is by the 
statute of William and Mary (which, 
though the noble lord once denied the 
existence of it, 1 make no doubt he is now 
well acquainted with); it is by the pre¬ 
cedent of that statute that I wish to be 
guided. That statute states in the pream¬ 
ble, that " vexatious prosecutions on cri¬ 
minal informations had frequently occurred 
of late, by which parties bad been put to 
great expence, &c. &.c.” And then 
proceeds to provide such measures as 
might prevent the recurrence of the 
abuse. Su I, who mean to recommend 
to your lordships some legislative measure 
inconsequence of the increased ircq'iency 
of one particular description of prosecu¬ 
tions, the £x Officio Informations, think it 
neither indirect nor unreasonable to call 
for information of the numbers of such 
infuriiiations that have been filed of late 
years—to this object the motion is con¬ 
fined ; and while I have in view some 
turther regulation, 1 begin in the first in¬ 
stance by laying my ground, and ascer¬ 
taining the facts on which the propriety of 
that reuulation must rest. The noble and 
learned lord further says that he has paid 
painful attention to my speech, and found 
it, as he foresaw it would be, a coiuinua- 
tioii of my former argument, a mere no»- 
dwnfinitut Orestes, as he is pleased sarcas¬ 
tically to term it. It is a pity the noble 
lord’s memory should be as treacherous 
as his attention is unavailing. In spite of 
the one he has misapprehended, as your 
lordships must all have seen, every word 
I have spoken this night, and I can assure 
your lordships that in the exercise of the 
other, his statement of what passed three 
years ago is as incorrect, is as directly the 
reverse of what I did say, as bis represen¬ 
tations of my arguments this night.—The 
discussions on the Bill of 1808 are fresh in 
my recollection ; they made a deep im¬ 
pression on my mind, a deeper, perhaps, 
than the noble and learned lord could 
wish, or was aware of; there were cir¬ 
cumstances in those discussions not easily 
forgotten. The noble and learned lord 
interrupted me on that occasion to deny 
the existence of a law, to which I was 
referring; a law Which, in spite of such in- ■ 
terruption, still remained and remains un¬ 
repealed on the statute books; a law which 
the noble and learned lord who first denied 
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irts existence, and then maintained its de^ue* 
tude, actually executes every term, or if he 
does notexecute, is impeachable and punish¬ 
able for a neglectof bis judicial duties. I re¬ 
member these things, and I speak before 
another learned lord who must remember 
them too, and wil I set me right i f my memory 
is incorrect, 1 mean the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack.—To him, though I 
* so often ditier with him, though 1 have 
frequently and recently felt it my duty to 
arraign bis public conduct. To him I 
confidently appeal—for no man is more 
attentive, more patiently attentive to 
the arguments of his adversary, and no 
man (I am ready and happy to bear my 
testimony to that truth) more fair, more 
candid, more acute, and yet more cour¬ 
teous in his way of contending with them. 
To him I appeal then as to tvhat passed on 
tliat night, and as to the arguments which 
the noble and learned lord has imputed to 
me.—I opposed that bill in toto. The 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack, 
explained one part of the bill to which 1 
had objected, to my satisfaction, and to 
that part 1 withdrew, as in duty and con¬ 
science 1 was bound to withdraw, my 
opposition; but for the other part which 
gave the new power of holding persons to 
bail on Ex Officio Informations, 1 heard no 
explanation, no apology, no reason, nor 
have 1 since heard one word to prove its 
justice, or its necessity.—I opposed it 
therefore in every stage, but 1 never used 
the arguments or expressions which the 
noble and learned lord (Ellenboroitgh) 
has supposed, nor any thing like them.— 
So far from indulging in the hypeibolical 
strain, which the learned lord's fancy and 
not his memory repeats, the argument I 
did use was at variance with tiiat wiiich ne 
puts into my mouth ; far from foretelling 
the immediate downfall of King, ixtrds, 
and Commons, from the bill, I distinctly 
stated, that I apprehended no immediate 
consequences, good, bad, or indifferent, 
from the law, but that it was the principle, 
it was the use to which in bad times it 
might, and would be applied, that inv 
fears were directed to; and though it is now 
two or three years ago, it so happens that i 
recollect the very metaphor 1 used, though 
not certainly a very happy or a very new 
one, but it illustrates the truth of my state¬ 
ment. It was, as far as I can recollect iny 
expression, this, '* that the law would re¬ 
main long torpid in your statute book, 
but it would lie there fraught with a 
venom, which the accidental heat of fac- 
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tious and turbulent times might at some-, 
future period draw forth into action.” Yet 
the noble lord is pleased to indulge hia 
pleasantry and .sarcasm by imputing to 
me a prophecy of immediate tyranny 
which 1 never ottered, and banters me . 
with wonderful self-complacency at its 
not being accomplished ! Once for alt, I 
never professed one of the principles . 
against which the noble lord inveighs; I 
never used one of the arguments which 
the noble and learned lord refutes; 1 never 
made one of the statements which the 
noble and learned lord ridicules. He may 
attack them, he may answer them, he 
may expose them, but be has no right to. 
impute them to me, or to think he is an¬ 
swering what I forpierly said or have this 
night said on the subject. The noble Se¬ 
cretary of State too makes an ingenious 
and able defence, but it is the defence of 
a place that has not been attacked. No 
inference, says he, is to be drawn from the 
iiicrea.<ie of prosecutions, because we all 
know how publications are increased, 
and the proportion prosecutions bear to 
them may not be greater now than for¬ 
merly.—Be it so; but we were not talking 
of the increase of prosecutions in general; 

I am moving for the number of Infor¬ 
mations Ex Officio, and 1 will ask him this; 
if they have increased in number within 
these last three years, and not only in num¬ 
ber but in proportion too, to other modes of 
prosecution, will he say that no inference 
is to be drawn fro'm that ? If he does, will 
be tell me from what possible facts infer¬ 
ences of this nature are to be drawn ? 
Well, but, says another learned lord (Re- 
desdale) after all the Attorney General is 
responsible, and solely responsible, for the 
exercise of this duty. I must say, by the 
bye, j was glad to hear this avowal, though 
1 do not see how it made for the learned 
lord’s argurni-nt, or justified his vote 
against inquiry ; however 1 was glad to 
hear it, fir l lie habit, apparently generous, 
but really .rtful and pernicious, of every 
man in otlice starting up to share the re¬ 
sponsibility of a colleague in an act in 
which he is the only official agent; this 
habit. I say, or rather this trick, this cant, 
this jargon, has a tendency to fritter away 
all responsibility svhatever, and to render 
that great security of our liberties a mere 
ticad letter in the constitution.—On this 
responsibility the learned lord on the 
woolsack states that he, when Attoriieyis. 
General, did many things which be justly 
says 1 should disapprove, but which* he- 
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assures the House, were more severe than 
any now resorted to by his successor 
and ho alludes more particularly to his 
punidiiog printers and publishers as se¬ 
verely, or at least as uniformly as authors 
I am certainly not disposed to compli¬ 
ment that learned lord, on that part of his 
political lilc, and still less to speak with re¬ 
spect of those times and those proceed 
ings, but yet this I must say, that the 
times were peculiar, that many indepetid 
ent and good men thought they justitied a 
deviation from common rules, and as far 
as the subject now before us is aflected 
parliament itself had by inquiries, com¬ 
mittees, legislative acts, and other proceed¬ 
ings, (whether wisely or not, is not now 
the quesiion) expressed its opinion that 
olTeiices of ihis nature had increased, and 
that ex'raoulinary vigilance and evm se¬ 
verity should lie resorted to. Parliamtuit 
then was nutlikely tonulicc any increase of 
prosci uiioiH which it had itsell encouraged 
and sanctioned. The same causes whicii had 
led to the increased number of prosecutions, 
did lead to alarms in parliament, to com¬ 
mittees, to laws, and to other proceedings. 
Parliament in its own conduct recognized 
causes which might well occasion an ad¬ 
ditional number of prosecutions, but that 
is not the case now, nor is it a reason why 
with the unexplained fact that Ex O£icio 
Informations are now incrca$e.d in the 
proportion of 8 to I, in the course of three 
years, we should take no step, and should 
not even inquire whether this phoeno- 
menon proceeds from an increase of of- 
feiice.s which might re<|uire additional laws 
to ppt tiiem down, or an abuse of autho¬ 
rity which might call for some censure to 
punish it, or some regulation to restrain it 
in future. 1 do indeed differ with the 
noble and learned lord; I am not for pu¬ 
nishing author, printer, and publisher of 
a libel. The taw it seems to me should 
take no cognizance of the latter but for 
the purpose of coming at the former. A 
contrary system acts as a system of terror 
on prmteis and booksellers, and may de¬ 
fraud the public of works not only inno¬ 
cent hut" useful, by deterring the inter¬ 
mediate agenis from priming and publish¬ 
ing a book which their ignorance, or their 
timidity, may lead them erroneously to 
deem libellous. 1 did not disapprove of 
the pri.iciple on which the prosecution of 
the Morning Post was dropped; but if it 
was applicable to others and applied only 
..to him. It is surely a presumption of par¬ 
tiality, it is a sort of prmdfack evidence 


against the Attorney General. More than 
primd fwk evidence, 1 never thought of 
bringing against that gentleman, whom 1 
do not know personally, but whom all I 
have heard of him in private would lead 
me to respect; but 1 stated my case, and 
it has not been controverted. I stated that 
the number of Ex Officio informations had 
increased in a proportion of 8 to I.~I 
repeat it then, this amoun's to primd facie 
evidence, and surely the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack, who talks with 
complacency of prosecuting publishers, 
printers and proprietors, as well as au- 
tliors, will have no objection to primd 
facie evidence. 1 only urge it as sufli- 
cieiu for parliamentary inquiry, but to 
support his doctrines he must contend 
that it justifies legal pros'cution and 
punishment. 1 am asked where. I learnt 
that Mr. Dunning’s opinion was against 
Ex Inform iliuns, and I am told, that 
he did nut. olijcct to taking fees for them. 
Pitiful un.«wer to my quotation of his au- 
thoriiy ! I care not whether he took fees, 
or wiiat he maintained or did, ns an advo¬ 
cate, but as u member of parliament (and 
a better never sat in the House of Com¬ 
mons) he spoke and voted on the motion 
of Mr. Cunsiautinc Phipps against them, 
and with him voted, serjeant Glynn, that 
excellent man Sir George Savile, and Mr. 
Burke, and no less than 78 of the most 
respectable members of that time, they 
voted I believe for the suppres.sion of Ex 
Officio Inforiiintions; they spoke, 1 know, 
against both the expediency and legality 
of them, and while 1 disclaim that objec¬ 
tion to the mode of proceeding, 1 cannot 
believe that the origin of a practice is 
quite so pure, or the principle so obvioady 
sound, as the noble and learned lords 
would persuade us, when 1 see such a 
man as Mr. Dunning, and as others 1 could 
mention, disposed to call it in quesiion. 
With respect to special juries 1 will say 
nothing more, perhaps it would have been 
more discreet to have said nothing, but 
thus much 1 must repeat, that as they are 
in the eye of the law itself less favourable 
to the defendant in criminal prosecutions, 
it behoves parliament to be more vigilant, 
more ready to institute inquiry, and to 
aiibrd as much protection as the safety of 
the state will allow to such ott'ences as are 
exclusively exposed to be tried by the 
less favourable tribunal. They add a link 
to the peculiar diflficulties with which 
persons charged with libel have to con¬ 
tend, and when 1 see the temper in which 
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•ome men discuss these subjects, when I 
reflect on the sort of law which is fashion¬ 
able, which is afloat on these matters, not 
merely among the vulgar and idle talkers, 
not in the mouth of heedless and insig¬ 
nificant men, but in that of grave charac¬ 
ters invested with authority, I own I am 
anxious that all encroachment on the 
freedom of the press should be Jealously 
‘watched, and studiously guarded against 
by Parliament. When for instance 1 bear 
of a notion, that libels* may be stopped 
by an injunction fro.n Chancery; that 
publications, by which individuals may 
think that their feelings would be hurt, 
may be stifled in embryo at the will of a 
crown lawyer, in short that the Creat 
Seal may in effect exercise that impri~ 
vtfdtur which our ancestors wrested from 
the crown, and which, revived in any 
shape, would be sufficient to check the 
progress of all knowledge and to subvert 
all libcity :—when I hear of such things I 
do not think the press in that perfect state 
of security which some men would per¬ 
suade us, and 1 am sure the only way of 
preserving that security is, by evincing 
nere, here in parliament, an anxious, 
jealous, and uniform attention to all that 
concerns it.—My lords, 1 do not mean to 
allude to the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack, such a notion 1 am well 
persuaded never passed his lips nor en¬ 
tered his head. Whatever may be the 
law afloat on the subject, and whatever 
his aversion to printers, publishers, and 
authors of libels, he is too good, too sound 
a lawyer to harbour such an idea; while 
the seals are in his hands he knows his 
iiiportant duties too well to issue an in¬ 
junction against any publication in w'hich 
the persons praying for that injunction 
neither possess nor claim any property 
or interest whatever. An injunction on 
criminal grounds, from a court of Chan¬ 
cery ! Good God! did your lordships 
ever hear till the period of this report (a 
false one I trust, but which, if so, may now 
be contradicted) did your lordships ever 
hear or dream of such a proceeding ? 
Would not the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack blush for the most inex¬ 
perienced barrister in his court who should 
venture to make so preposterous an ap¬ 
plication ? who should ask him to inter¬ 
fere by an act of power which the analogy 

* His lordship was supposed to allude 
to the sniuntitig up of the evidence in the 
trial of Hope versus Debost. 
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of our laws, the practice of our courts, 
and the safety of our liberties all alike 
pronounce to be impossible for him to ex¬ 
ercise ? If indeed a man, from ati appre¬ 
hension of being Jibclied, can obtain an 
injunction against the exhibition of a pic¬ 
ture or the publication of a book, in vain 
have our ancestors put down impri¬ 
maturs and licensers, the Great Seal vir¬ 
tually possesses their pernicious powers, 
and every paper that is printed, every 
book that is read, would be indebted to 
the Lord Chancellor’s forbearance for not 
being crushed, and stiffed in its birth. 
It is nrangc that any man should thiqk 
this law; it is yet more melaiichuly that 
thinking it so he should not wish to alter 
it. To endure such a law would be to 
submit to the worst species of tyranny, to 
subject the press, and through it the hu¬ 
man mind itseli^ to the worst species of 
degradation, a cnntroul of its faculties 
of reasoning; or, in other words, to leave 
to the discretion of one man the right of 
suppressing the words and thoughts of 
all his fellow subjects. This, ray lords, 
among other symptoms, shews a jealousy 
of the freedom of the press, in those 
most likely to possess the power of re¬ 
straining it; and this among other things, 
together with the strong fact of an 
increase of Ex Officio Informations, leads 
me to move an inquiry which is in ray 
judgmegt called for by the circumstances 
which may lead (o regulation, if regula¬ 
tion be necessary, but will at any_ rate 
have the effect of checking and controul- 
ing that temper of the times which, if un¬ 
checked and uncontrouled, is too well cal¬ 
culated to produce encroachments of power 
and abuse of authority. 

The House then divided, when the num¬ 


bers were: 

For Lord Holland's Motion.12 

Against it.24 

Majority against the Motion....;.,..—12 


HOUSE or COMMONS, 

Monday, March 4. 

Dispute with America.] Mr. Whit¬ 
bread moved, that that paragraph in 
the Prince Regent's Speech, wbi|h re¬ 
lated to the discussions with America, 
should be read, in order to entitle him 
to ask a question on that subject. [The 
paragraph was then entered as read.] 
He had on a former night put a question 
to the ri^ht hon. gent, opposite relative to 
the state of thediscussiont so long pending 
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between his Mijesty’s government and 
tfae American miniiiter, and he then rose 
|u request some further information on this 
■object, in explanation of what the right 
lion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
bad said in reply to him on Friday night. 
He had then asked that right hon. gent, 
whether the hopes held out in the Speech, 
of a favourable termination of our difle* 
rence with America, were done away, the 
American minister having bad his audience 
of leave ? The right hun. gent., if he un¬ 
derstood him right, answered, that the 
hopes of a favourable termination to the 
present discussions were not at aaend ; 
for that, though the minister had indeed 
had his audience of leave, a charge 
d'affaires still remained to conduct these 
discussions. It was added, that a minister 
pleiiiputemiary had been appointed here 
to proceed to the United States. It was of 
the utmost importance that the real state 
of the case should be thoroughly under¬ 
stood. He therefore took that opportunity 
to state to the right hon. grnt., that he 
had it in a circuitous way, but from good 
authority, that the American minister con¬ 
sidered the discussions as at an end before 
the audience of leave; that though a 
charge d'affaires was to remain here, he 
was not to carry on those discussions; but 
that Mr. Foster, on his arrival in America, 
would have to originate the whole anew. 
In this situation of things, he asked the 
right hon. gent., whether he would have 
any objection to lay the correspondence 
between Marquis Wellesley and Mr. 
Pinkney before the House ? As to any 
influence they could have on the Ame¬ 
ricans, they would know them sooner 
through their own press than from their 
publication here, and it was of the utmost 
importance they should be known here a.s 
soon as pos.sible. In the common channels 
of information he had seen articles, with 
some shew of coming from authority, in 
which the differences were stated to lie upon 
points which never could have been in 
discussion at all. He wished this matter i 
to be set right. It was highly desirable, ; 
not.oQly that the property of the merchant | 
should be secured, but that the minds of 
the p^ple in both countries should be 
kept frce from whatever irritation and ; 
hostile feeling might arise from error and 
misconception. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
hadno^ been misunderstood in the main part 
of his statement, although the hon. gent, bad 
certainly mistaken what he had said on ' 
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some points. He was pretty sure that 
when he mentioned that an American 
charge d’aifaires was to be left in- this 
country, be stated that it was for carrying 
on the accustomed political intercourse 
and diplomatic relations between the two 
countries; but that he never stated or im¬ 
plied that the charge d'aflaires was to 
carry on the particular discussions. That 
was certainly not the province of a charge* 
d'affaires, and therefore those discussions 
were terminated in this country previous 
to Mr. Pinkney taking his audience of 
leave. There was a great deal of difle- 
rence, however, between such cessation ef 
the discus.sion and the discussion being 
altogether broken off as had been stated 
by the hon. gent. Kis Majesty's minis¬ 
ters most unquestionably did not conceive 
the discussions to be closed. On the 
contrary, the minister who was going to 
America would take over propositions on 
the part of this government, which they 
conceived to be intitled to a favourable re¬ 
ception in America. The bon. gent, had 
asked him, whether be had any objection 
to lay before the House the correspondence 
between Marquis Wellesley and Mr. 
Pinckney on this subject ? He must an¬ 
swer, that he saw very considerable ob¬ 
jections to it. Although in America, the 
practice might prevail of publishing such 
corre.spondence before the discussion was 
terminated, yet it appeared to him that 
such a practice was often very prejudicial 
to the successful termination of the discus¬ 
sion itself. For example, if there should 
be a parliamentary disenssion on points 
actually in discussion between the two 
governments, it was not unlikely that ar¬ 
guments and topics might suggest them¬ 
selves to the ingenuity of some members 
of that House, which had never occurred to 
the American Government, and which 
being so suggested and published in our 
papers, might retard the desired termina¬ 
tion of the discussions, by encouraging 
the other party to carry their pretensions 
farther than they would otherwise have 
thought of. He thought it, besides, an 
inconvenient and bad practice, to expose 
the confidential communications of two go¬ 
vernments before the discussion was com¬ 
pletely terminated. 

Mr. Whitbread now understood the right 
hon. gent, to mean, tb^t the charge 
d’affaires was not to continue the discus¬ 
sions on the matters in dispute, but merely 
to keep up the general diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence between the two countries. The 
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points of difference he conceived were j ^any papers or writings are by law an- 
three; the business of the Chesapeake, the J 'swerable for the contents thereof^ but 
system of blockade, and the orders in * sochr responsibility hath-of late beeh^in 
council, it did certainly appear very ex- * a great degree eluded by the sectret 
traordiiiary, that the American minister ' printing and publication of such sediti- 
should have considered the discussions on * ous, immoral, and irreligious pajpers or 
these points as terminated, while the go- • writings as aforesaid, and it is therefore 
vernment here thought otherwise. The ' highly important to the public peace 
right bon. gent, refused to lay the corres- ‘ that it should in future be known by 
pondence before the IJonse, and blamed the ' whom any such papers shall be printed;’ 
Americans for publishing such documents, and in str-tion '27 it is enacted,' That from 
When the Americans got the right hon. * and after the expiration of forty days 
gent.’s speech, perhaps, it would prevail ' after the passing of the said act, every 
upon them to alter the practice; but in the ' person who shall print any paper or book 
present instance, the misfortune was that the ' whatsoever, which shall be meant or in¬ 


papers would be published in America be¬ 
fore the speech could possibly get there. 
Besides, though they had the speech, the 
argument would not apply; for they, no 
doubt, would roiisider the discussion as 
terminated. But he thought it of such 
great importance that the whole of this 
business should be known, that on Friday, 
he would move for the production of the 
correspondence. 

Petition or Printeus, Booksellers, 
AND PonLisiiERs."} Mr. Henry Martin pie- 
sented a Petition from the Printers, Rook- 
.sclltiis, and Publishers, of the united king¬ 
dom, setting forth, 

“That the petitioners constitute a nu¬ 
merous and respectable class of the com¬ 
munity, and the employment in which 
they arc engaged being intimately con¬ 
nected with the interests of literature, and 
productive of many advantages to the 
state, has ever been considered us entitled 
to the protection and encouragement of 
the legislature; and that the petitioners 
have of late felt themselves aggrieved in 
the exercise of their trade and business 
by the provisions of the act Sit Geo. 3, c. 
79, intituled,' An Act for the more effec- 

* tual suppression of societies established 

* for seclitious and treasonable purposes, 

* and for better preventing treasonable 

* and seditious practices;’ and, as they 
humbly apprehend that the regulations 
which they beg leave to submit to the 
consideration of the House have been pro¬ 
ductive of hardships never meant to be 
imposed upon the petitioners, they are 
encouraged to hope that the grievance of 
which they complain will find a remedy 
in the wi^om and humanity of parlia¬ 
ment; and that the preamble to that part 
of the act in which the petitioners are 
principally concerned states, ‘ That where- 

* as all persons printing and publishing 
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‘ ten cd to be published or dispersed, 
' wl' -ther the same shall be sold or given 
‘ av ay, shall f»i int upon the front of every 

* SI ell piipr r, if the same shall be printed 
' o ) one side only, and npuii the first and 

* l.i.st leaves of every paper or book which 
' diall consi-t of more than one leaf, in 
' egiblr characters, his or her name, and 
'the nan^of the citj', town, parish, or 
‘ p’acc, aWr also the name, if any, of the 

* S'^uare, street, lane, court, or place in 
‘ which his or her dwelling house or usual 
' place of abode .shall be ; and every per- 
' son who rlir.ll omit so to print his name 
' and place of abode on every such p.iper 
' or book printed by him, and also every 
‘ person who shall publish or disperse, or 

* assist in publishing or dispersing, either 

* gratis or for money, any printed paper 
' or book which shall have been printed 
' after the expiration of forty days from 
‘ the passing of this act, and on which the 
' name and place of abode of the person 
‘ printing the same shall not be printed as 
' aforesaid, shall for every copy of such 
‘ paper so published or dispersed by him 
‘ forfeit and pay the sum of '201. and that 
the petitioners, sensible of the policy of 
preventing the dissemination of ‘treason¬ 
able, irreligious, immoral,^ or libellous pub¬ 
lications, submit, without re^pining, to a 
variety of regulations, by which their oc¬ 
cupation is treated as of a character so 
suspicious, as to stand in need of prelimi¬ 
nary securities for anticipated misbeha¬ 
viour, and is subject to jgalous and irk¬ 
some restraints to which no other branch 
of useful and honest industry is'condemn¬ 
ed ; but though the petitioners have anxi¬ 
ously endeavoured to comply with the 
provisions of the law, they have found 
themselves exposed, by accidental mis¬ 
take or trivial omission, to grievous and 
vexatious prosecutions, and to the danger 
of incurring pecuniary peaalhes to an 
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enormous amount, without having been 
guilty Cf any thing oftensire to morals, 
religion, or government; that, by the 
above-recited act, a penalty of 201. is im¬ 
posed for every copy of any book or paper 
printed without the name or place of 
abode of the printer being thereto affixed 
with the most minute precision; and the 
petitioners humbly represent to the House, 
that the accidental violation of this part 
of the art, in the most inconsiderable cir¬ 
cumstance, is attended with a severity of 
punishment which could not have been 
foreseen or intended. It frequently hap¬ 
pens that hand-bills for the discovery of 
stolen property, or other objects of a si¬ 
milar nature, must, for the public accom¬ 
modation, be published within a few hours 
from the time the manuscript is given to 
the printers, and the copies may, in defi¬ 
ance of nil ordinary precaution, issue from 
the press without containing the printer's 
name or place of abode, according to the 
literal direction of the act; in such a case, 
penalties to the amount of ioiPoo/. may 
be incurred by a publication of the most 
innocent nature; the number of copies of 
hand-bills, and other papers of that kind, 
usually printed, is from 250 in .5,000, and 
on every separate copj-- a penalty of 201. 
attaches; the printer may thus he expos¬ 
ed to utter ruin by the inadvertence of his 
servants during bis temporay absence, or 
by their negligome or fraud, after he has 
taken every precaution to {latisfy the pro¬ 
visions of the law. In fact, printers have 
in various instances been harrassed by 
repeated prosecutions for different copies 
of the same publication ; the omission of 
the word “ London" in the description 
of a printer’s place of abode, in addi¬ 
tion to that of,a well-known street in the 
metropolis, which precluded all suppo¬ 
sition of wilful disobedience of the law, 
has been deemed to be an oifence under 
the statute, and has subjected the party 
charged to protracted prosecution and ex- 

{ lencej for transgressieiis of no higher nia- 
ignity than this, the petitioners are liable 
to a severity of ptinishment which would 
be deemed adequate atonement for the 
most aggravated misdemeanor. In several 
instances, persons have been entrapped 
into a violation of the law by common in¬ 
formers, and have been prosecuted under 
circumstances which implied no blame 
whatever ; the offences too, of which such 
may* be the ruinous consequences, are 
withdrawn from, the impartial and humane 
cognizance of a jury, and decided upon in 


summary protccedings before a single jus¬ 
tice of the peace ; no appeal to the quarter 
sessions from the decision of the justice is 
allowed, the magistrate has not even the 
power of mitigating the penalty in the 
most favourable circumstances, nor will 
any number of convictions bar farther 
proceedings, while a single copy can 
be produced on which a penalty has not 
been awarded, and the common informer 
being exempted from the payment of 
costs in case of failure, is not deterred 
from repeating his vexatious attempts to 
obtain a conviction ; and that, as the pe¬ 
titioners are amenable to the laws for any 
seditious, immoral, irreligious, or libellous 
books or papers, which they may be 
guilty of printing and publishing, they 
submit with becoming hum^ity to the 
House, that it is unnecessary to scenre, by 
such excessive acruraulatiuu of pcnaltie.s, 
a compliance with a regulation which, in 
case of an inolTensive paper, they can have 
no interest to omit, and of whicii the pu¬ 
nishment is so (lisproportioned to the of¬ 
fence. If the publication be of an illegal 
nature, or of a dangcrou.s tendency, the 
printer is d i.scovered wljen there is evi¬ 
dence to convict him of neglecting the re¬ 
gulation of the act, and he maj’be ptinish- 
rd according to the degree of guilt which 
he has really incurred. The House, indeed, 
cannot doubt that the provisions in ques¬ 
tion have been converted into an engine of 
vexation and oppression to the petitioners, 
without any bciient to the public, when 
they are informed, that, in every instance 
of prosecution, the publication on which 
the printer has been sued has been of an 
innocent or even useful nature; in most 
cases, though the punishment may be so 
severe, nn improper motive cannot even 
he imputed to the oilender,. there is no 
temptation to fraudulent evasion, and the 
occasions on which the printer is most 
likely to expose himself to exorbitant for¬ 
feitures, are those in which his vigilance 
is beguiled by the innocence of the matter. 
Contemp'ating disobedience to this act he 
would guard against detection, but in print¬ 
ing an harmless hand bill, he does not re¬ 
flect that he may forfeit 100,000/. by the 
forgetfulness of a moment; all the chances 
of escape are reserved fur deliberate vio¬ 
lation of the law, and the utmost severity 
of forfeiture is incident to casual inad¬ 
vertency ; and the petitioners beg leave 
further to submit to the House, that, while 
penalties and incoiiveniencies of such se¬ 
rious magnitude may be incurred without 
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any intention to violate the law, and with¬ 
out any criminal negligence of conduct, 
persons of common prudence must be de¬ 
terred from engaging in an occupation at¬ 
tended with such hazard. The petitioners 
arc the principal sufterers by the hard¬ 
ships, laid upon a business from which 
they expected to gain a reputable sub¬ 
sistence, and which it is too late for them 
to abandon, but the discouragement so se¬ 
verely felt by them, will ultimately prove 
injurious to the public at large, since it 
must tend to banish capital, ability, and 
reputation from a branch of industry by 
which numbers of persons are now ho¬ 
nourably supported, from which no incon¬ 
siderable revenue is derived to the state, 
and which once was considered deserving 
of the peculiar favour of a free country 
The violation of the law against which it 
was the object of the legislature to guard, 
is most likely to he committed by men 
who have neither property nor character 
to forfeit, and it would probably be Ibund 
that the security of the public from sedi¬ 
tious, immoral, irreligious, or libellous 
publications, can be little promoted by the 
studied degradation of the press, and by 
compelling all men ofspirit, integrity, and 
prudence, to seek other means of employ¬ 
ment ; and praying the House to take the 
premises into consideration, and to grant 
tlieiiisuch relief as to the wisdom of the 
House shall seem meet.*' The petition 
was ordered to lie upon the table; and 
Mr. Martin gave notice, that in conse¬ 
quence of the grievances there stated, he 
would, on this day fortnight, move for 
leave to biing in a bill, to explain and 
amend the 3'Jth of the king, relating to 
this subject. 

Papeks relating to the East India 
Company.] Mr. Creevey rose, pursuant 
to notice, to submit to the House a mo¬ 
tion relative to the amount of the dividend 
made by the directors of the East India 
Company in the teeth of an act of parlia¬ 
ment, at a time when they could not shew 
that they had any profits, from which 
alone such dividends were authorised to 
be made by law. The hon. gent, assured 
the House that he should that night con¬ 
tent himself with moving for a paper to 
ascertain the fact, that at the last time of 
declaring the dividend a sum of 630,000/. 
was distributed in dividends. Although 
he should only now move for that paper, 
yet he thought it bot fair to state, that in 
hia view of the subject, ibis was a direct 


violation of the laws. In the act of Wil¬ 
liam III. by which this company was es¬ 
tablished, as also by the act of queen 
Anne, in which they were allowed to add 
1,200,000/. to their original capital of 
two millions, it was expressly enacted, 
for the security of the proprietors and 
their creditors, that there should be no 
dividend exce|>t upon the net profits. 
In 1765 a great alteration took place in 
the atfairs ut the company. The grant of 
Bengal from the Great Mogul elevated this 
company of merchants into territorial so¬ 
vereigns. Although the original contract 
was changed by this circumstance, yet 
the rents of India, as well as the proceeds, 
were regulated by strict appropriation. 
The company were to be allowed to divide 
S per cent, on their capital, and of the ex¬ 
cess of income, after this divjdend, threp 
fourths were to go to the public, and one 
luurth to the company. If it should ap¬ 
pear that there were no net proceeds, they 
were not entitled by law to issue any di¬ 
vidend. By a subsequent arrangement, 
after a dividend of 10 per cent, they were 
required to set apart half a million for a 
sinking fund, to pay their debts, and to 
give another half million to the public. 
The dividends were to be made only out 
of the proceeds, and according to the ac¬ 
count of many of the directors, there had 
been no proceeds for a number of years. 
Not finding themselves -able this year to 
pay the divideq^s by the old devices, they 
borrowed from government a million and 
a half, under pretence of carrying on 
their trade, but really, as he believed, to 
pay their dividends. He believed that if 
their affairs were truly stated, it would ap¬ 
pear that the company was now 15 mil- 
ions w'orse than nothing. They might, 
o be sure, have an equitable claim on 
he territory of India for that sum, on the 
assertion that many of their expences bad 
been brought on them by the governmeat 
at home. It was impossible for any com¬ 
pany to have managed worse than they 
had done. They were now within three 
years of the expiration of their charter, 
and all their stock was spent. If the 
charter should not be renewed to them, 
bey would still remain a great company, 
having pow'er to trade to the East Indies, 
but they would not have this privilege ex¬ 
clusively, as they have at present H« 
gave notice, that he would, on a future 
day, bring this conduct oi the directora 
under the consideration of the House ; but 
at present, in order merely to ascertain 
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the fact, he moved " for the statement of 
the dividend of the years 1810*11, and of 
the rate per cent.” 

Mr. ^atell could have no objection to 
give the papers which were applied for. 
The hon. member would find that his ideas 
on the subject were perfectly erroneous. 
His statement was unfair and unfounded 
both in the law and the fait ; and there 
could be nothing more prejudicial than to 
send forth to the public and the proprie¬ 
tors so unfnunde l a representation of the 
state of thccoinpiiny’s funds. He did not 
understand the law sufiicicntly to detail 
it or argue upon it in the case before the 
IIonr. 0 , but he understood from those who 
were perfectly versed in it, that the law 
and the fact bore oiu the directors in the 
line wli.ch they had luirsued. 

l.oi<l Folkestone (it fended the statements 
of his hon. friend, which he said were 
diawn from the exposition of the diiectors 
Ihcinselves. rrmu this it was clear that 
after deducting seven millions due to the 
proprietors of capital stock, yet more than 
seven millions w(n‘e deficient, though the 
hon. ciiairmaii had roundly contradicted 
the fact, while he admitted his ignorance 
of the law. The act of parliamentclearly 
laid down that the dividends should be 
paid out of the net proceeds of the com¬ 
pany, and as this had nut been complied 
with, lie Iclt himself called on to support 
the motion of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Grant SAid, that thp hon. gent, had 
entirely mistaken the scope and ineauing 
of the law and aas of parliament, and 
drawn wrong inferences from them. It 
should be recollected tiiat the whole ter¬ 
ritorial property of the company, toge¬ 
ther with the assets and other properly, 
were to be set oil' against these seven 
millions—not to speak of the prospective 
resources of the company, which, instead 
of going on from bad to worse, as staled 
bylhehtm. gent, were much better than 
they had been. He did nut feel it neces¬ 
sary at present lo go far into the question, 
but he had to complain of the exaggerated 
statements which had been made, without 
any vouchers or papers to support them. 

Lord A. //ami/Zon observed, that he did 
not thipk the statements of bis hon. friend 
had been at all invalidated by the oKser- 
vations of the hon. directois, who had 
merely contradicted the law and the fact, 
without entering into an ixplanalian of 
either. He thought tliai it would be 
right that the right hon. gent, who pre¬ 
sided at the Board of Control, should sa¬ 


tisfy the House in some degree on the 
question before them. He felt some sur¬ 
prise that the directors should find no 
profiu to pay the public out of the net 
proceeds, but quite enough to pay them¬ 
selves. Under all the circumstances of 
th(% case, he would vote for the production 
of the papers, in order to see the princi¬ 
ples of the hon. gent, and the grounds on 
which they proceeded. 

Mr. Adam had no wish to bring on an 
extended discussion, but from his connec¬ 
tion with the company, he thought it ne¬ 
cessary fur him to deliver his opinion. 
After the most minute consideration of the 
107th and 11 ith sections of the Act of 1793, 
he must say, that the conduct of the East 
India company, and of the directors in 
particular, was perfectly c-u rect in point 
of law, and justified in all its pmts by the 
act of parliament. The grand funda¬ 
mental principle which was to be coiisi- 
ilered by those who came lo treat the 
question was, that the India system was 
the government of a great territory by a 
commercial company, and it was the right 
and duty of that commercial company to 
have their dividends paid out of the profits 
of llieir commerce. 

Mr- It. T/toniioii would not set about 
following the geutU'meii who looi already 
spoken on the other sice oi tiu' House, as 
their inlormatioii w'as so defective and 
tliv'ir suppositions so extravagant. The 
hon. mover had told the company that 
they were beggars—all beggars—-fifteen 
rsiiilions worse than nothing. How cx- 
tiavagant! That hon. gent, would perhaps 
have no objection to some of their stock, 
or a few of their India bonds, beggars as 
they were ; or, whatever his contempt for 
them mi,;bt be, lie would not dislike a few 
of their acres of territory. 

Sir H. Monlgtmieri/anui shortly, that the 
distresses of the company arose out of 
theirextravagance, in speculations of trade, 
and their wasteful mode of raising money. 
He then proceeded to detail some of the 
mode.s ad'tpted for the circulation of the 
company’s bills in India, and ended by 
saying, that the directors would have to 
piuvide fer twelve millions of bills in the 
course of the present year. 

> Mr. H. Smith said, that the territorial 
expences of the company naturally ab¬ 
sorbed a portion of their commercial pro¬ 
fits; but under all the disadvantages of 
late years, the compan)' were bound to 
pay their dividend, and by so doing be¬ 
nefit the public service at the same time. 
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Mr. Creevey had heard nothing to con* 
viiice him of his error. He had been 
cliargcd with misconceiving the law and 
the tact. But ior the fact, he had only 
taken the documents that were on their 
table. He found a learned member (Mr. 
Adam) agreeing with him that the com¬ 
pany were entitled to pay a dividend only 
, out of their profits; so that hiially he had 
for his fact the secretary of tlie directors, 
uiilc is they chose to disown their secre¬ 
tary’s act; and for his law, he had the 
authority of the counsel to the board. By 
the documents signed by the secretary, 
the company were certainly fifteen mil- 
hont wor^c ihan nothing. But it would 
he expedient to know it any case on the 
siilijccl hud heen submitted to that learned 
< oon'.cl, and if it were, it ought to be laid 
hefore the House, as, on a subject of such 
high importance, they could not have too 
much iiiforniution. 

Sir J. Tsieuport wi'ilied to know, before 
the motion w.is put, whether the minister 
did not intend to give iiotire to apprise 
tlie House of the expiration of the cuin- 
pany’s cliai ter. 

Mr. R. Dvudas replied, that pioper no¬ 
tice would he. given. 

The iiiotiuii was then put and carried. 

[I•’^)^.LIGN Ministkrs’ Pf.nsions Bii.l.1 
Mr. iMichy pui.suaoi to notice, rose to 
move, for leave to bring in a bill to ex¬ 
plain and amend so much of the act of last 
session as related to the granting of peii- 
.sions to ministers who might have served 
Jiis majesty at foreign eouits. The grounds 
upon which he brought forward his mo¬ 
tion were few and simple. It must be 
obvious, that diplomatic appointments, 
though the situations were high and ho¬ 
nourable, were not sought after by per¬ 
sons to whom the revenue of ollicc was in- 
diilerent. 'J'here might have been some 
exceptions, but in general such unices 
were courted as likely to afibrd an ho¬ 
nourable provision. The revenue enjoyed 
during service alibrded no fund for future 
ju'ovision, and when it was considered that 
persons liolding diplomatic appointments 
uniformly detached themselves from their 
connections, and abandoned all views from 
the prosecution of professions, it must be 
obvious that they were entitled to some 
provision after the cessation of their ser¬ 
vices, or in the interval of non-employ¬ 
ments. As it was necessary to hold out 
encouragement to personsof a liberal edu¬ 
cation and accomplishoients to undertake 


this office, it became the consideration of 
parliament in I7S2, and they then made 
provision for them. The words of the act 
of last session introduced a change of po¬ 
licy, and lessened the encouragement 
which parliament had pledged themselves 
to bestow upon such individuals. No per¬ 
son could non' engage in thi.s branch of 
public service without being independent; 
but he submitted to the House whether it 
could be just to apply the provisions of 
that act to persons who had actually been 
in that employment previous to its passing. 
They, perhaps, would not have accepted 
of their situations, if they had not expect¬ 
ed remuneration for their meritorious .ser¬ 
vices. As that act might disappoint their 
jii.st expectiition.s, he thought that it ought 
to be c.xplained and amended upon that 
point to which he had alluded. 

Sir Arthur Pigoit seconded the motion. 

Mr. Aleraomby said, be could not at 
pre.sent approve of tiiis hill, and although 
he would not oppose the motion, should 
take a fiituie opportunity of stiting his 
seriiimerits. He protested against the ar¬ 
gument that the act of ]7b2, held out a 
pledge by parliament to persons in the 
diplomatic .service, that could not with 
justice be alicrcd. If such a principle 
were to be carried into all the branches of 
the public sei vice, it would be opposing all 
beneficial regulations. 

Mr. JVilberforce thought it would not be 
proper to proviilp pen.sions for those who 
undertook the diplomatic deparimenf, 
merely for a year or two, but it would be 
I desirable to provide pulilic remuneration 
for those who devoted themselves entirely 
to that line, and therefore a specific time 
should h; mentioned. 

Mr. Fk//<t thoiighi that this was a mat¬ 
ter w'liich ought lo be left to the govern¬ 
ment of the country, so that they might 
remunerate persons according to their de¬ 
serts. 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion that the bill 
brought in last se.ssion was extremely 
proper, as it guarded the public rights, 
and ought not to be altered. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

[Penitentiaby Hou.ses.] Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Ryfier^ in pursuance of his notice, rose 
to move for a committee to inquire into 
the expediency of the erection ol Pt-niten- 
liary Houses. He assured an hon. and 
learned gent, opposite (sir S. Roniilly), 
who first brought the .subject before the 
House, that much as he diflered with him 
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on other subjects, he must cordially agreed 
with him on this. Desirable, however, as 
the measure must be allowed to be, gen¬ 
tlemen, he was persuaded, would feel the 
necessity of investigating the subject by u 
committee, before the (louse proceeded to 
an undertaking which would cost a very 
large sum of money, and he therefore 
moved, “That a committee be appointed 
to consider the expedioiicy of erecting a 
Penitentiary llou‘’.e orPeiiitenti.iry Houses, 
under the acts of the 3tth and li)ih of his 
present Majesty ; and to report, in case 
they should deem the adoption ^f the 
measure now ri ferrod to them beneficial, 
whether any add>.ional provision would 
be wanted I'ur the same, atiil what number 
of individuals that house or those houses 
should be calculated to receive.” 

Sir S. RomiUy would not oppose the mo¬ 
tion, though he was still of opinion, that 
on a subject clear almost to demonstra¬ 
tion, an address ic, the crownat once would 
be the preferable proceeding. As a com¬ 
mittee was to be appointed, however, he 
thought the objects of their inquiry should 
be mure extensive, lie would have tiiem 
investigate the comparative advantages of 
confinement in penitentiary houses with 
imprisonment in the hulks, and transporta¬ 
tion to New South Wales. It might turn 
out, that the first of those |ninishmc‘nts 
might Irequcntly be substituted, with be- 
neht both to the culprit and the public, 
for the two last; and ipore particularly 
for the last, the elfecU of which were, he 
believed, frequently the reverse of those 
which it was intended to produce, and the 
expence of which was enormous when 
compared with the expence of erecting 
penitentiary houses. He proposed as an 
amendment to insert the word.s—“And 
that the committee inquire into the cilects 
that have been produced by the punish¬ 
ments of transportation to New South 
Wales, and of imprisonment on board the 
hulks, and report tiieir opinion and ob¬ 
servations thereon to the House.” 

Mr. Whiibread bore testimony to the 
excellent regulations of the hulks, and to 
the praiseworthy attention of Mr. Gra¬ 
ham, under whose direction they were. 

Mr. Wilbcrforce spoke to the same ef¬ 
fect, and expressed a hope that the adog- 
t!on of the amendment might not protract 
the completion of the report of the com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder had no objection 
to the amendment of his lion, and learned 
friend. Adverting to the subject of the , 
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imprisonment on board the hulks, he ex¬ 
pressed his conviction, that at present 
more individuals were restored good mem¬ 
bers to society after this, than after any 
other mode of punishment. 

The original motion was then agreed to, 
and theamendmentof sir S. Rorailly having 
been, at the suggestion of the Speaker, 
converted into a subsequent instruction to , 
the committee, was in that form put and 
agreed to. 

Army Estimates.] The House hav¬ 
ing resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, 

Lord Pahnerstone rose, in pursuance of 
his notice, to move the resolutions re.<!pcct- 
ing the Army I'isiimat*. ■. So perfectly 
aware was he of the diflieulty of drawing 
tlie attention of the House to the dry and 
complicated details on this subject, that it 
was his intention to limit his observations 
as much as possible. It was necessary, 
however, for him in the Erst place to point 
out to the committee, a circumstance, 
which any gentleman must have observed 
wlio had looked into the estimates, viz. 
that though the estimates were framed in 
the same inaiiner anil upon the same prin¬ 
ciple as I be estimates of last year, yet 
liiere were various alleratioiis, which bad 
been adopted with a view to render more 
intelligible the complic.ited details into 
wliich the estimates unavoidably cxiciidcd. 
The particular cxpendilurc of Ireland was 
contained in a separate column, and many 
articles of charge were placed under dis¬ 
tinct heads, which were usually included 
in the army exlraordjnarics or cast into 
an aggregate mass, tie would now pro¬ 
ceed to go through the various estimates 
ill succession, 'i'he Erst was that which 
related to his Majesty’s,land forces; in 
which the commiitoc would perceive an 
increase of four hundred and seventy two 
men, and a decrease in the charge of 
18,400/. This estimate was divided into 
several classes. The first was the house- 
iiold troops; the increase of the charge of 
which was 62/. This was a small sum, 
but as it proceeded from a circumstance 
which affected the charge of the whole of 
the regular troops, he would explain it:— 

It w'as well known to those who were con¬ 
versant with regimental details, that it had 
been the custom to stop a part of the pay 
of the drummers or trumpeters of every 
regiment for the purpose of increasing the 
pay of the drum-majors and trumpet-ma¬ 
jors. It had been ascertained, however. 
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that this castom was not authorised by 
b%v. It was therefore discontinued. Hut 

the pay of the druni-roajors and trum- 
r»ot-majors was thereby reduced to an 
equality with that of the privates, it had 
been thought expedient to give them pay 
equal to that of serjcants, and this was 
ellectcd throughout the whole army at an 
expellee of between 3 and 4,000/. 

In the estimate of dragoon guards and 
dragoons, the charge would be found to 
have decreased 34,000/. This decicase 
arose chiefly from the transfer in Ireland 
of the whole charge of forage to the erjm- 
missariat department, and also (as lu: had 
on a former <»ccasion stated) from the ar¬ 
rangement by which the charge of bread 
has also been transferred to that depait- 
ment. The next class oi^the regular land 
forces was the infantry of the line. In 
tliis there was an increase in number of 
ti27, and in charge of 28,74.5/. 'Ihis in¬ 
crease was alliibutable to the transter 
from the foreign corps of the DTili regi¬ 
ment, formerly composed principally ol 
foreigners, but lately recruited .so entirely 
from tile militia in this country as to have 
become a compleie Ihitish regiment, and 
of the new JVunswick fencibles raised ori¬ 
ginally in America and in the West In- 
dio.s, a provincial corps, but which had 
recently oflered itself for genera! service. 

The next class was tins unnumbered 
corps. It would be found to have de¬ 
creased, in nu-n, 3.52, in charge S,G(X)/. 
Hy the vote of la.st year it was resolved to 
reilucc the waggon train, which had con- 
iisied of twelve troops, to .'.ev en. Three 
troops were immediately reduced, but the 
two others which were to be reduced, 
being in service with lord Wellington, 
two of the home troops were sent out to 
replace them, in order that they might 
return for the purpo.se of reduction. Lord 
Wellington, however, represented in such 
strong terms the advantage which he de¬ 
rived from the services of this corpsi, that 
the whole four troops were permitted to 
remain. 'I'herc were consequently six 
troops of the waggon train with lord 
Wellington’s army, one at Cadiz, and two 
at home. The estimate, therefore, for the 
waggon train had not decreitsed so much 
as was anticipated; but the great decrease 
of charge on this general head of unnum¬ 
bered corps, arose from the transfer of the 
North Brunswick fencibles to the line, and 
from the total reduction of the I\lanx fen- 
cihles. 

lu the miscellaneous charges, which 
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stood next in order in the estimates, ther e 
was a dccrea.se in the charge of 18.5,000/. 
w'hich diminution arose from the diller- 
cnce, amounting to 535,000/. between ef¬ 
fective and non-eflectire i>ay; of which 
diflcrence 350,000/, might be applied to 
defray the pay, clothing, &c. of men ex¬ 
pected to be rai«‘'.{ in ihe present year ; 
the remainder "onstiluicd the decrease in 
this c.stimatc,.lirh he had already stated. 
He now proceeded to *lic estimate of the 
tioops serving in the liast Indies, the in- 
cre.'ise of wliicli was 280,00t)/. For this 
no aiil would be required, and the esti¬ 
mate was placed among the rest only to 
allow the committee to petceive at one 
view the whole military charges of the 
country, if that were to be defrayed by 
the public. 

The item next in succession in the esti¬ 
mates was that for the regular embodied 
militia, and in this he had to observe that 
there was a decrease of 2,000 in the num¬ 
ber of men, and an increase of 20,000 in 
the amount of charge. When the esti¬ 
mates of last year were made up, the regi¬ 
ments of militia were incomplete, in con¬ 
sequence of the. great reduction by the 
volunteering into the line. Three hun¬ 
dred thous'eind pounds had been deducted 
from the estimate last year on that ac¬ 
count. Since that period the ballot had 
nearly filled the deficiencies up, and there¬ 
fore in the present estimate only 155,000/. 
had been deducted on account of the pay 
and clothing of non efteedves. In the es¬ 
timate of stail'of garrisons, there was an 
increased charge of 000,000/. This arose 
Irom an increase on the Irish staff of 
37,000/. and from an increase on the fo¬ 
reign stair of 3(i,000/. ; counteracted by a 
decrease in the home staff of 1C,000/. In 
the estimate of supernumerary oflicers, 
there was an increa.se of 2,000/. In the 
estimate of allowances to the principal 
officers of several public departments, 
there was an increase of 1,900/. In the 
estimate of half-pay and allowances to 
reduced officers there was an increase 
of 1,000/, arising from the allowances to 
quarter-masters, and the half pay to offi¬ 
cers of the garrison battalions. The 
charge on the estimate of ihe in-pen¬ 
sioners of Chelsea andKilmainham hospi¬ 
tals was decreased 4,70u/. in consequence 
of less money being necessary for the build¬ 
ings. That on the out-pensioners appeared 
on the face of the estimates to be increased 
93,000/. arising from the circumstance, 
that as last year 100,000/. out of 240,000/. 
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recovered from the prize agents, was appro¬ 
priated in aid of those establishments, this 
year only 25,OOOL was so appropriated. 
Tha real increase, therefore, of charge was 
only 18,000/.; 13,000/. for England, and 
5,000/. for Ireland. 

The noble lord then proceeded to notice 
the estimate for widow’s pensions, in which 
there was an increase of 5,000/ in conse¬ 
quence of a correspondent addition to ihe 
number of individuals, who are the objects 
of this fund. With respect to the volun¬ 
teers, that extensive and important branch 
of the internal military organization of 
the country, gentlemen by looking into 
the estimates would find that there was a 
diminution to the ainouiu of .303,000/;~.a 
diminution which arose chiefly in England 
from a reduction in the number of days 
on which the volunteers were to be called 
out on permanent duty. The greater part 
of this reduction took place in Ireland. 
The actual diminution of charge in Eng¬ 
land amounted only to 35,000/. produced, 
as be had before stated, by the reduction 
of the number of days of duty : the re¬ 
mainder of the reduction then arose in Ire¬ 
land, attributable in part to the same cause, 
but more particularly owing to the circum¬ 
stance, that in that country the vo'-untt ers 
were not to be clothed this year. On the 
face of the estimate of the local militia, 
there appeared an increase of charge of 
61,000/. but this was attributable to the 
estimate of last year fsdiing short of the 
expence by 128,000/. owing to the too 
fmall sum allowed for clothing—to the 
augmentation of some of the corps—and 
to the addition of others. It was intended 
in the present year to reduce the number 
of training days from 21 to 14; and by 
this reduction a saving would be etiected 
of 110,000/. When the state of efliciency, 
in which the local militia was reported to 
be by the district oflicers, was considered, 
it might be presumed that the service 
would not suiTer by this arrangement; the 
more especially as it was intended that 
those of the different corps which had not 
been out before, should be e.\ercised for 
seven days previous to the regular train- 
ing, under the permanent staff’ of their 
respective districts. In the estimate of 
foreign corps there was a decrease of 
charge of 2,100/. in consequence of the 
incorporation of the 97th regiment into 
the line, and the total reduction of the 
regi m ent of Mai ta. The next estimate was 
that of the Royal Military College. In 
the body of this estimate it would be found, 
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j that the charge was decreased 29,700/. 
a diminution arising from the supposition 
that no further sum Would this year he re¬ 
quired for the expence of building. Since 
the estimate had been framed, however, it 
bad been signified to him that .30,000/. 
would be required to complete the build¬ 
ing fur the junior department. One cause 
of an increase in a part of this estftnate 
was the removal to Woolwich of the ca¬ 
dets of the artillery, who used to contri¬ 
bute 100/. a year each to the establishment, 
and who were replaced by cadets, some of 
whom did not pay any thing, and none of 
whom contributed in an equal degree to 
their predecessors. The estimate of the 
Royal Military Asylum was nearly the 
same as last year. Thai of retired chap¬ 
lains was increased in cliaige ’ .(iOO/, The 
estimate of hospital expenceswas increased 
in charge 17,000/.; 5,000/. for medicines, 
and the remaituler for tran-diTs made to 
that from other estimates. The compas¬ 
sionate list and king’s bount}’^ estimate was 
increased in charge 7,000/. in consequence 
ol the iiiercase in the number of prisoners 
that were entitled to relief. The estimate 
of the barrack depai tmeiit in Ireland, wa.s 
Increascvl in charge 23,000/.; a very large 
portion of which arose fiom the lodging 
and fuel-money for recruiting p.arties Irona 
regiments on the liritisli establishment. 
The charge on the esliuiatc of the Irish 
Commissariat would be found to have in¬ 
creased 73,0()0/, This was to be ascribed 
to the transfer to that department of the 
forage estimates. 

On a general view of the whole of these 
estimates, it tvould appear, he observed, 
that there was a diminution in the number 
of men of 514; and that there was an in¬ 
crease in the charge of 42,0001. Against 
this increase of charge, however, must be 
set, the saving which would arise from di¬ 
minishing the number of days on which 
the local militia were to be trained, which 
saving did not distinctly appear on the 
face of the estimates, and a balance would 
then be left of 60,000/. Of course he was 
aware that in such a variety of details 
there were many articles which he must 
have left unexplained. He would reserve 
himself, however, for wliatever inquiries 
might be made on the subject, to make 
any explanations which mightbe necessary. 
Having said thus much, his lordship ob¬ 
served, that he would sit down without de¬ 
taining the committee longer, were he not ‘ ' 
anxious to draw the attention of the com¬ 
mittee to the state of our regular army>an(i 
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4o the view which government ,to6k of 
that subject. This tviis a topic which ob¬ 
viously divided itself into two consitlcia- 
ftions—Brat, thn amount of the force neces¬ 
sary; and secondly, the means by which 
that force should be kept up and rendered 
«iK‘Ciual to its purpose.—With respect to 
the first consideration, it was a matter of 
congratulation to the country, that parlia¬ 
ment was not now called upon to devise 
the means of creating a regular army. It 
was not as at the commencement of the 
war, when all we had to oppo.se to the in¬ 
vader, was the ardent and in\ inrible, but 
undisciplined spirit of the people. That 
time was gone by. The country had now 
the satisfaction to see that they possessed 
a regular military establishment so power¬ 
ful, as not only to enable its to Kay our 
heads on our pillows in security, but ahso 
to arrest the jirogressofthe enemy in those 
countries which he had already called his 
own.—(Hear! hear! hear!) The atten¬ 
tion of parliament, therefore, must be di¬ 
rected, iK)t to the means of ■augmenting the 
regular army, but to the means of keeping 
it ellisctive and complete. In order satis¬ 
factorily to pursvic and perfect the inves¬ 
tigation of this tpjcstioii, it became neces¬ 
sary to consider, first, what would be the 
probable amount of annual casnaltie-s, and 
secondly, from what sources tlie supply of 
those casualties could best and most efil-c- 
tually bc‘ provided. The regular force of 
the country, exclusive of artillery, amount¬ 
ed to ‘2;i5,000 men, of whom about 21 
might be considered fully efiective. 

Cut ennhidering the various, and some 
of them dangerous, services in which our 
army was unavoidably engaged, the ea- 
su'dlties could not be assumed at less th.tn 
22 or 2.3,(MX) men. For tbiff niimbtr, 
therefore, it would be necessary to pro¬ 
vide. What were the means ? In the fu st 
place, the ordinary recruiting; the pro¬ 
duce of which, however, must be confined 
within certain limits; for when the price 
of labour, which our extended agiicuiture, 
manufacture.s, and commerce occasioned, 
was con.sidcred, it was not to be expected 
that many v.ould anticipate, in the pro¬ 
fession of a soldier, such paramount advan¬ 
tages as would induce them to quit the 
peaceful occupations of civil life. He 
would state the probable produce of the 
ordinary recruiting, therefore, as low as 
11,0()0 men. It was true, that in the year 
1810, the returns amounted only to be¬ 
tween 9 and 10,(X)0 men; this was in a 
great measure to be attributed to the ob- 
(VOL. XIX.) 


stacks which the regular recruiting bad 
to encounter last year froip the ballot for 
the militia in the latter part of the year, 
and from the expectation of the ballot in 
the former part of it. In some years th« 
produce of the ordinary recruiting had 
been as high as 19,000 men; bat in the 
preiient .state and circunvstanres of the 
coiuUry, be would not feel justified in cal¬ 
culating upon so large a result. From the 
foreign recruit':;g, taking the average of 
the. last two years, it wa.s fair to expect 
4 or 5,000 men, making with the regular 
recruiting altogether about 16,000 men, 
which, it wa.s likely, would be obtained 
by voluntary inlistment. To devise some 
mode of supplying the deficiency betw'cen 
that number and tlie number of casualties, 
was the province of government. It had 
occurred to them, that it would be advisa¬ 
ble to recur to the means which experi¬ 
ence had shewn to be so successful, name¬ 
ly, to allow a certain portion of the militia 
to volunteer into the line. The militia 
establishment was 92,000 men, of which 
the effectives might be considered to be 
84,000, added to which there was doe by 
ballot 5 or 6,000 men. Considering, on 
the one band, the amount of the regular 
force which under any circumstance 
would be kept in this country, and on the 
other, the great security to the country 
arising from the local militia, which was 
every year increasing in discipline, it 
might be stated^ without fear of contra¬ 
diction, that the. pre.sent establishment of 
tltr regular militia was greater than the 
national defence required. It was pro¬ 
posed to reduce it to ttie old establishment, 
iiiuncly, 70,000 for the two islands; and 
liir tills purpose to allow a number, not 
exceeding ]0,(M)0, to volunteer into the 
line. This measure was the less objec- 
t’orable, as from the effective state of the 
militia, a new ballot would not be neces- 
sa' v until the end of the year 1812. His 
lordship cxpre.s.st*d his persuasion that 
when parliament reflected on the number 
of men which had already been raised in 
this manner, they would be of opinion, 
with his Majesty’s government, that it 
was •he best method which could bo 
adopted to meet the ca.sualties, and the 
lea.st likely to interfere with the ordinary 
recruiting. On the resumption of th* 
House, it was his intention to move for 
leave to bring in a bill for this purpose. 
If leave were granted him, be should, 
after it had been read a first time, move 
that it be printed, in order to give ample 
(O) 
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opportunity for discussing the various pro¬ 
visions which it would contain. His lord- 
ship concludcil by moving the first resolu¬ 
tion. 

General TorUton rose and spoke as fol¬ 
lows ; Mr. Lushington, I return my 
thanks to the noble lord, for the clear man¬ 
ner in which he has stated the Estimates of 
the current year ; but, although they 
contain circumstances of great moment, I 
shall call the immediate attention of the 
committee to a subject, growing out of 
this branch of the public service, which I 
consider to be deserving of paramount 
and prior consideration. I allude. Sir, to 
the war now carried on by Great Britain, 
on a very extended scale, within the 
boundaries of the conliiicntof Europe. On 
this occasion I do not arrogate to myself a 
superior degree of patriotism, or of mili¬ 
tary knowledge, but I discharge a coii- 
•cientious duty to my country ; and, in 
the discharge of that duly, 1 will employ 
as much perspicuity and brevity as 1 can 
command.—It is my intention to attribute 
to his Majesty’s ministers full credit for 
patriotic designs, and virtuous motives. 
ThaWhey coneci ve a war upon the continent 
will lessen the military power of Buo¬ 
naparte i will protect our allies, the Spa¬ 
niards and the Portuguese; and will delay, 
or ultimately defeat, the invasion of the 
British isles. On the contrary, I contend 
that such opinions, with our limited popu¬ 
lation, speaking comparatively of it with 
the population of Europe* will offer up as 
unnecessary victims, the best soldiers of 
Britain; will not avail ultimately, in the 
defence of our allies, as tlie integrity of 
British resources can alone give us present 
security, and, in a more remote degree, 
afford a point and beacon of rally and re¬ 
demption to the prostrate nations of Eu¬ 
rope: and that the expenditure of our 
brave men, and cur military resources 
upon the continent, will co-operate with 
the ambitious designs of Buonaparte, and 
open a passage at an earlier period, and 
with more facility, to our mortal and in¬ 
veterate enemy.—Experience and com¬ 
mon sense equally confirm the soundness 
and validity of these opinions. ]|^ any 
nation undei takes a line of military ope¬ 
ration beyond its means, or comparatively 
so with those of the eneinv, the result must 
naturally produce a melancholy termina¬ 
tion. On the present occa.iion, I contend 
that our means are physically inadequate 
to the object in view, that the plan and 
are founded in error and mistake. 
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and must inevitably lead to disaster and 
destruction.—After this brief analysis of 
the argument between me and the gentle* 
man opposite,! proceed to take a summary 
view of the two expeditions which have 
been sent by the ministers of the day, into 
the interior of Spain, before I state the 
operations of the campaign which com¬ 
menced in The papers and docu¬ 

ments upon the tables of the two houses 
of parliament, clearly point out the ren¬ 
dezvous of the troops allotted to the com¬ 
mand of Lieut. Gen. sir John Moore, and 
hold out a delusive expectation, that the 
army under his command would have 
been able to penetrate to Madrid, and ren¬ 
der important service to the Spanish cause. 
We collect, likewise, fiinn the papers in 
our possession, a description of the scanty 
stale of the supplies to be expected by 
the British general, between Salamanca 
and the capital.—A small division of this 
army was therefore intrusted to the com- 
ijiarid of Lieut. Gen. sir John Hope, con¬ 
sisting principally of cavalry and artillery, 
who, by a circuitous march, reached tha 
neighbourhood of Madrid. The vigilance 
of iho commander, and the persevering 
activity of his officers and soldiers, extri¬ 
cated this detachment of the British 
army from a situation of imminent peril, 
as the French had occupied the pass of 
Samosierra, and were extending them¬ 
selves, in overbearing numbers, on the 
route of this small column. 1 need not 
recapitulate to the committee all the dis¬ 
asters whirli pressed rapidly on sir John 
Moore, owing to the erroneous intelligence 
which was conveyed to him from autho¬ 
rity, and from the harrassing movements 
of superior bodies of the etieniy.—It is 
sufficient fo'-my presentpurpose to say, that 
sir John Moore wa.s compelled tooffer bat¬ 
tle, after hardships almost unparalleled, 
to an army which out-numbered his own, 
in the neighbourhood of Corunna. The 
committee will pardon me if I employ a 
few nioinents in giving a rapid sketch, yet 
faithful porfait, of this meritorious officer. 
He, like his great example. General Wolfe, 
had exercised his professional talents in 
tho discipline of the troops which had 
been submitted to his command, and ren¬ 
dered them, by his attention, extremely 
skilful in every military movement: he, 
too, like his illustrioOs prototype, after a 
series of mental as well as bodily fatigues, 
expired in the arms of victory. Posterity, 
however, in regretting the premature con¬ 
clusion of such valuable lives, cannot faijl 
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to apprecfate tlic marked difference which 
resulted from their deaths. They both 
fought and conquered ! Wolfe executed 
the plan of the earl of Chatham, and a vic¬ 
tory gave Jingland possession ofQuebec and 
Canada, Moore was employed by these 
ministers, and, although he evinced ge 
iiius, intrepidity, and constancy, which he 
scaled with his blood, his army embarked 
with a heavy loss and great difficulty, and 
the French forces have ever since been 
banished from the northern provinces of 
Spain. The other instance ofattack,onour 
part, was,as far as the papers laid uponour 
table justify us in forming ajudgment, prin¬ 
cipally planned, and personally conducted, 
by lord Wellington. His design seems 
to have been to form a junction with our 
allies, the Spaniards ; and by the joint ef¬ 
forts of this force, to expel tlie French 
from Madrid, and afterwards drive them 
beyond the river Ebro.—The British 
forces employed upon this occasion were 
about 30,000, and well selected for any 
enterprise. TheSpaniards, under (Sencral 
Cucsta, and other leaders, w'ere much 
more numerous, but not equal, either in 
officers or discipline, to the Briiisli. The 
battle of Talavera received the thanks ol’ 
the imperial parliament, expressed by the 
respective organs of both Houses, to the 
commander, the officers, and soldiers of 
the English army : his Majesty also 
marked the event, by conferring the dis¬ 
tinction of a viscount upon sir Arthur 
Wellesley.—-The history of the sequel to 
the battle of Talavera, discovers tiiat lord 
Wellington left the principal part of his 
sick and wounded to the enemy, and, con¬ 
signing his hospital to their humanity, by 
a rapid march to his rear, evaded the de¬ 
signs and power of Marshals Soult and 
Mortier. In crossing to the south bank of 
the Tagus, our allies sustained a heavy li>ss 
of men from one of the French corps, and 
lord Wellington sought security from the 
enemy, and cantonments for the British, on 
the unwholesome marshes of Estremadura. 
In this manner the second enterprise con¬ 
cluded, which was directed against the 
French, in the interior of the Spanish ter¬ 
ritories. The united army, not being able 
to penetrate to Madrid, theallies separated' 
in disgust, and the British commander-in- 
chief returned to the neighbourhood of 
Lisboa.—Before I enter into a recital of 
the operations and the events of the cam¬ 
paign commenced in 1810, it will be 
highly correct to make two observations : 

109 not conceive the plan (by the word 


plan, I mean the military outline of the 
defence of Portugal) to have originated^ 
with lord Liverpool, who'succeeded lord 
Castlereagh in the war de{>artinent of this 
country. Although the noble lord did 
express a desire of marching to Paris in 
his earlier days, I do not think time has 
added to his chivalry, so much as to in¬ 
duce him to attack Madrid, in the years of 
his maturity. I therefore consider the 
suggestions with regard to offensive or de¬ 
fensive operations on the peninsula, to 
have proceeded principally from the 
judgment of lord Wellington.—My se¬ 
cond observation I confine to lord Wel¬ 
lington entirely : I beg leave to premise 
that the mention of that noble lord, which 
I am obliged to make in a narrative of this 
description, does not bear with it a cri¬ 
ticism or an attack upon lord Welling¬ 
ton’s military conduct. The time is not 
yet come, the documents are not yet arriv¬ 
ed, to enable me or the House to form acorn- 
pintejudgmenton the subject of the present 
campaign. We are, unfortunately,only fa¬ 
voured with extracts of the noble lord’s let¬ 
ters, from whence we cannot derive much 
infurraation. In short, the name ofihecorrr- 
mander in chief can no more be omitted, 
than the names of Cato or Hamlet, in the 
representations of those dramatic produc¬ 
tions.—The campaign of 1810 opened by 
the approach of the contending armies, 
under the direction and command of lord 
Wellington and* marshal Massena, to the 
frontier of Spain. Theformer had, according 
to the best accounts I could obtain, a Bri¬ 
tish force, of artillery, cavalry, and infan¬ 
try, nearly amounting to 3l-,o0o men. 
Marshal Beresford, who commanded the 
organized Anglo-Portuguese troops, had 
a.s8embled about 20,000 of that nation, in 
the neighbourhood of lord Wellington's 
army ; and this whole force was subject 
to the orders and control of the noble 
lord.—About the time of the appointment 
of marshal Massena to the command of the 
army destined for the invasion of Portugal, 
marshal Ncy was employed in collecting 
and preparing magazines of every descrip¬ 
tion, to enable the French to undertake 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo.—The impe¬ 
diments to warfare, of every description, 
in the neighbourhood of Salamanca, where 
depots were to be created, have been de- 
sciibed in the papers placed on the table 
of this House. Sir John Moore and the 
British army had experienced these diffi¬ 
culties, on their first arrival in Spain, al¬ 
though the country had not at that period 
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been impoverished by the troops of allies 
or enemies. The season of the year, 
likewise, in addition to the otbet* diflicul- 
tics, seemed to oppose an insuperable bar¬ 
rier to the design of the enemy. It cannot 
escape military notice, that the spring 
more disadvantageous for the collection 
of subsistence than the autumn, when the 
harvest is stored. This was the precise 
time, however, when the enemy col¬ 
lected magazines for the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and it is quite evident that the 
country was compelled to supply the de¬ 
mands and wants of the French, with re¬ 
spect to subsistonce, as the transport of 
heavy cannon and military stores would 
require all the horses and carriages, both 
Spanish and F'rench, within the grasp of 
the power of the latter, in order to advance 
so formidable an undertaking. For the 
defence of this fortress, the .Spaniards 
made preparations, the works were in¬ 
spected, , the artillery placed upon the 
ramparts, and some select regiments of the 
Spanish line composed the garrison, which 
was expected to resist the eilurt of the as¬ 
sailants, according to the report which we 
received from liie Lisbon Gazettes, for a 
considerable time. In the sort of narra- 
tivtj which I am now giving to the com¬ 
mittee, which it is equally dilTicult and 
delicate for an English oilicer to attempt, 
if I wish that narrative to be worthy of 
attention, 1 must describe the military 
events which pi csent themselves, without 
any bias or partiality, and by adhering 
as closely to the line of truth as the present 
materials will allow nie to discover it, give 
a faithful delineation of tiie facts. As the 
obstacles which presented themselves to 
the enemy were of no common descrip¬ 
tion, great expectations were created by 
the reports of the day, and the newspapei s 
of this country, that the enemy would fail 
ill the enterprise commenced. For, in 
looking at the investiture of Ciudad Ro¬ 
drigo, the local disadvantages, with re¬ 
gard to subsistence and the roads, were 
not the only impedinients in the way of 
the French army. Lord Wellington, tvith 
the allied forces, was posted in Uie neigh¬ 
bourhood of that fortress. 1 cannot help 
remarking to the committee, at this mo¬ 
ment, the fondness of the majority of the 
gentlemen opposite, of calling in, upon a 
variety of occasions, the assistance of great 
authorities. VVe loo have our military 
authorities; and we regard the conduct 
dt the tluk^ of Marlborough, of prince £u- 
geiie>. ami of the khig of Prussia, m as 
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high a point of value and consideration, 
as those hon. gentleinen do.the sayings of 
lord Coke, judge Holt, and Mr. Justice 
Blackstone. The duke of MarlLorough 
and prince Eugene considered the inves* 
titurc of Lisle as a diincuit operation, 
after they had weakened the French 
power, ami driven it from the held. The 
iir.st illustrious character commanded the- 
army of observation, and prince Eugene 
superintended the works directed against 
the place. Notwithstanding this combi¬ 
nation of power and talent, Lisle made n 
gallant defence, and, by a protracted fall, 
averted the evils which seemed to threaten 
France. Yet in the presence of the allied 
army, Ciudad Rodrigc' did not make a 
lung defence, and marshal ?<1asscna press¬ 
ed forwards to the Portuguese frontier. 
By a variety of channels of iiilurmaliori, 
the people of England were made ac¬ 
quainted with the su|)erior numbers of the 
French cavalry,and that the plains laying 
around Ciudad Rodrigo were uiifavoura- 
ble to the operations of an army, whose 
principal force consisted of infantry. But 
it was represented that the rivers and the 
mountains, in the vicinity of Almeida> 
presented a diii'ereiit scene of action, and 
more sanguine hopes of the failure of the 
F'lench, in the attack of that place, were 
ronsequently entertained by the Portu¬ 
guese and the Briu.sli nations. It is natu¬ 
ral to suppose that, previous to the at¬ 
tack of the ( lu niy, the place was thorough¬ 
ly inspected ; that the works were 
strengthened as much as possible, and that 
the best means were adopted to enable the 
garrison to make a long defence. Lord 
Wellington undoubtedly had the option of 
defending the fortress, and the selection 
of the troops, for maintaining Almeida, 
which some writers have stated to be the 
strongest and largest place on the frontier 
ot Portugal. On the approach of the 
French, the rear guard of lord W'ellington 
fell back over the liver Coa, and Almeida 
waS invested, i canpot help reminding 
the committee of the examinations which 
look place within these walls, with respect 
to the Walcheren expedition, in the course 
of the last session of parliament. That 
enterprise, it must be recollected, received 
the tliaiiks of tins House ; and, in the 
course of the proceedings to which 1 have 
alluded, it appeared that some officers, 
and some ministers, vaunted their own 
vigour, in being prepared to produce 
and open forty pieces of heavy can- 
nou agaiost Autvrerp, withiu the pc- 
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I'iod of twenty days, in case a land¬ 
ing had been eilccted upon the continent. 
Let us candidly sureey the facilities and 
the didicuiliesn hit’ll presented themselves 
to the British and the French on these two 
occasions. The English possessed the 
most ample naval means that the his¬ 
tory of the world can produce, to trans¬ 
port the apparatus necessary for any 
aicge to the continent, and the contiguity 
of Woolwich to the water is well known, 
and favourable to such a design. The 
French Jiad to struggle against every ilif- 
ficulty, arising from a tedious land car¬ 
nage—hostile and exasperated contiiry— 
bad roads—and poverty of every descrip¬ 
tion. Yet we discovered, 1 beli< ve, in onr 
own accounts of that transaction, that 
against the fortre.-a of Almeida, they open¬ 
ed their lire troin Oli pieces ui' heavy ord 
nance, and that Alau u’a surrendered alier 
a defence of W hours. If any person in¬ 
fers Iroiu this st’iteinenf, that 1 depieeiate 
the vigour, the talents, atid the courage of 
the gal hint ollieers and soldiers of my 
country, and raise tiiosc of onr enemy into 
a slate of superiority, I will give him a <!i- 
reci denial. My examin ition of inilir.iry 
lecord-, iiiul my persona! knowledge m the | 
fiehl, both en.iijle me to approve the con¬ 
clusion which proceeded fioi% marshal 
Yiihiis, after a long experience and many 
severe conflicts against llie liriti.sli, that 
'• lie would prefer the command of ti.'ijOOO 
natioii,il Eiigli h, to ;>C),OUO of any other 
nation in the V .01 Id.'* 1 only make these 

stutemeuts, as 1 am sajiporled by fads, 
to prove the small degiee of vigour in 
tills vigorous adimni-tration, and the 
in lilne.s.s of our continental ex|u;rimenls. 
With the aecmmtof the iail of Almeida, 
strong insinuations of treachery against 
some olbccrs of tlio garrison, and ru- 
imnirs of a conspiracy at Li bon, reach¬ 
ed thi.s country. As to the pailicolar 
points of the supposed infideliiy, or of 
the inagnituile of the conspiraiy in the 
capital of Portugal, we are not in posses¬ 
sion of any documents to enable us to de¬ 
cide will) propriety. But the history of 
the world affords a general solution to si¬ 
milar reports under similar circumst.mces. 
All historians have described the ellocts 
of invasion and overthi ow, and have na¬ 
turally and invariably sh ewn, that a people 
ceases to possess confidence when they 
cannot obtain protection. The early and 
iinexpectod surrender of these lorlresses, 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, must have 
produced, disagreeable sensations in the 
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minds of our allies, ^nd instantaneously 
occasioned tho.se military movements which 
they had hot anticipated. It had been 
represented, both in Lisbon and the camp, 
that the defence of two fortified places, 
well stored and garrisoned for a siege, and 
within the reach of one day’s raairh ofthe 
allied army, would have augmented the 
«*nerny’sdiflii'ulties so asto haveoeca>done(l 
a retreat, or that the prolr.ictcd defence 
of those fortre.sses would have called in 
aid the periodical rains of the country to 
defeat the entire design of tbe French. 
The stores round in the fallen citiidals must 
necessarily have been of great utility to 
iiiai'shal Massena, ami the ground occiipinl 
hy the enemy obliged ioiil VV'ellington to 
retrograde with the allied uniiy, Nutiviih- 
.standing ihe evidence of our senses upon 
this occasion, the inhabitants of (jreat Bi'i> 
tain weie oveipowered by the rhapsody 
coinained in the Ministerial .lournals, on 
everj' meniion of Lord Wellington, bv 
llieir .self-important reasonings upon mili¬ 
tary .subjects, ami by their positive aflirina- 
lion that he had not coniinenced a retreat. 
The treasury of F.iigland, at this parti¬ 
cular juncture, “ apj'e ired to be tlie maga- 
“ /.int- of news, where invention framed 
“ the f.ihie ot the day, and credulity stood 
“ ready to receive it.” 

It wnuld he sopeilluons to enumerate 
the dilVeinit to’.viis, villages, and moun¬ 
tains, that, were occupied hy the allie.s, or 
tlie rivers that were passed between the 
frontier ofPortiig.tl anil the i.eigiihout hood 
! of Coimbra, which stamis almost in view of 
the Allaniic ocean. Doting this state of 
anxiety and expect I'itin, the Park and 
Tower guns, and the C.’.zette, [irociaimed 
the victory of Bus ico. 'i'iii: repents of 
j that repulse of the Ficnc!i,whi li iuivchi¬ 
therto reached liiii coiinli-y, contain .sucli 
.scanty information, that the wiiole iian.s- 
aciiuri, as a iniliMiy tians.ir.ion, except 
the repulse, ajenais c'.i^onaiical. VVe 
know that the B.iii.sh and Portoguc-se 
troops wcie f.niiud in line eii ibe lidge of 
Bnsaco : ib.-.t .lie l iencii r.rmy ap|>roached 
the valley, whicii I ;y comigi.ous to the 
position of the, allies: that two d.-lach- 
inents climbed the rocks and chmnuMiced 
liieir uttaek Upon two points : that the as¬ 
sailants‘n ere rt-pulsid with considerable 
loss: and that niar-shal ]VJa.sseiia did not 
renew his attempts, but immediately made 
a ni'.vemcnt, which crossed the front of 
tlie allies and eventually turned their left 
flank. From the position ofBusaco we 
likewise learned lord Wellington descend* 
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ad with some degree of precipitation, with 
tlie intention of destroying or carrying 
away the stores deposited at Coimbra. Tlie 
pos$c5$ioi% of that place was, howurer, of 
short duration, the allied army soon passed 
to the left bank of tlic Mnndego, und the 
French obtained sonic supplies which could 
uot be removed or burned by the allies. 
I W'iIVnot make any delay in order to cri¬ 
ticise the report made relative to tiie Por¬ 
tuguese militia, and the expectation formed 
of their frustrating the movement of the 
enemy through Sardao. The mention of 
such expectation excites more than a com¬ 
mon share of surprise. Can the warmest 
admirer of irregular troops conceive that a 
body of Portuguese militia, after the 
events of the present campaign, could stop 
a French army, of considerable luinibcrs, 
in full march to a great object? With the 
. permission of the committee, I wUI now 
communicate to the superior wisdom of 
the gentlemen who now hear me, ray con¬ 
jecture on the causes which led to the at- 
tackat Busaco. It appears, by a document 
proceeding from the Regency of Portugal, 
that some Portuguese had espoused tlie 
French side of the question, and, by a 
price set upon the marquis of Alorno’s 
head, at this period, that he was particu¬ 
larly obnoxious. In the American war, 
the British had partisans of the s.inie de¬ 
scription. When life, fortune, and char.ic- 
ter are at stake, tlie opiniens of men are 
naturally heated, and t^^icir sentiments 
should be adopted with great caution. It 
occurs, therefore, to me, that the Gallo 
Portuguese persuaded the French General 
to try, at all lisks, an attack upon the 
British and Portuguese, when formed in one 
line. They impressed him with a belief, 
that the Portuguese battalions would nut 
stand the French fire and attack, ami that 
a chasm would be made in some part of the 
position of the allies; from which state 
of confusion, a general, skilful in military 
mewements, would derive the greatest ad¬ 
vantages and happiest consequences. Such 
an event might present to marshal Mas- 
sena the golden opportunity of achieving 
a great victory, at a considerable distance 
from Lisbon, and the shipping of the British. 
The considfratioii of tlie scene of action, 
tbemode of the attack, the manner of desist¬ 
ing from it, the movements made directly 
aftertho repulse, all confn m me in the belief 
of the suggestion 1 have deliberately enter¬ 
tained. The motionless state of lord Wel¬ 
lington's army, immediately subsequent 
to the defeat of the French columns, and 
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the proclamation which marshal Beresfori} 
gave to the world about this period, both 
likewise inini.ster to my conviction on this 
subject. The proclamation alluded toj 
cites all IVirluguese odicers, then abseira 
from their battalions, immediately to join- 
their colours, or plainly tells them they 
shall be stigmatiated as deserters. This 
term of infamy, proves the cnorntily of • 
the transgression, and the number of the- 
delinquents. Such a circumstance of np- 
toriety could not usca|)e the knowledge oS 
the enemy’s spies, and the Portuguese ad¬ 
herents to the caussof France, and,.utMtei]!i 
with the other causes wiiicli I. have eiiu- 
mcrated, might have had sums weight ii>> 
alluring marshal Massena to make the ex-^ 
periment which 1 have described, as the- 
attack of the allies upon the ridge at Bu¬ 
saco, cannot otherwise be accounted for,, 
and appears, without such a li'-sign, en¬ 
tirely unnecessary. From the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Coimbra, the two armies 
moved with all possible celerity ; the al¬ 
lies, to attain their strong position at Torres 
VeiJrus; and the French, to bring lord 
WelJingtoii to.action, previous to his arri ¬ 
val within his fortified camp. It is re¬ 
ported, that marshal Massena disencum¬ 
bered his army of its baggage and heavy 
cnimnri, order to cifuct the design he 
had in conleinplatioii. The allies, how¬ 
ever, accomplished their plan, and the 
French derived no other satisfaction from 
tlicir rapid march, limn confining them to- 
thc line of the road, preventing them from 
c.\ploring the country, and driving in the 
cattle and other valuable articles, with- 
I which that part of Portugal abounded. 
On the arrival of the allies at Torres Ve- 
dras, supplies, equipments, and British re- 
infurcemeiits, were found in aid of lord 
Wellington, and the position of his army 
had been stri.ngthened by superior skill, 
and unceasing labour. Marshal Massena- 
soon discovered the strong situation, and 
foriuidable preparation of his adversary, 
and did not long cherish the idea of mak¬ 
ing an impression upon them in the pre¬ 
sent condition of his troops, after the hard¬ 
ships they had suffered, and which were 
daily accumulating around them. From 
deserters, who flocked into the camp of 
the allies in great numbers, the wants and 
distresses of the French, with respect to 
shoes, spirits, equipments, and even of am¬ 
munition, were strongly rumoured and al¬ 
most correctly ascertained. The periodi¬ 
cal rains which had begun to fall, soon- 
obliged marshal Massena to send a const- 
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derable corps, under {'eiieral Loisoii, to 
look out for subsistence aiul cantonments 
in the neighbourhood ofSantaiein and the 
river Zczere. Ix)rd Wellington, in a dis¬ 
patch, dated on the 30lh of October, men¬ 
tions the departure of general Lnison’s 
detachment, and his supposed arrival on 
the banks of that river, at a point, about 
forty miles distant from the trench pnsi- 
* tion before Torres Vedras. After marshal 
Massena had faced the allies without 
choosing to make anj' attempt upon their 
lines fur nearly the sjiace of one month, in 
which situation his army had sulfored 
under severe privation, had been exposed 
to great inclemency of climate, and had 
custnined diminution by desertion, he 
withdrew at night-fall with great silence, 
in order to possess the cantonments pre¬ 
pared under the supcrintendance of gene¬ 
ral Loison. As the pursuit made by lord 
Wellington was not productive of any 
considerable advantage, it will be neces¬ 
sary to survey the condition and situation 
of the two armies at the time they respec¬ 
tively took up their positions in the vici¬ 
nity of C'arlaxo and Santmj^. At this 
period, the first opportunit^^’as afforded 
to the contending parties to relax from 
the severity of military duties, which, 
with little intermission, had prevailed in 
both camps during a long and arduous 
struggle. Before I state the relative con- j 
dition of the two armies, and the result of 
the past operations, I will again make an 
uppeal to the candour of the roni'niilee. 
If [ have made any observations, with t<i<i 
tnucli severity, on the shortness (>f the 
eiegi's of f'iuiliu! Uodrtgo ami Ainu ida— 
on the precipitate retieai of bud W'clljiij;- 
Coii upon the inaga>,iiu; of Coimbra—on 
die superior advantages of the allies altci 
their arrival at Touts Vedras—am! the 
coBjpltlion of marshal ri t;: at 

to Saiitaicm—1 must tief.ml my'cii by 
saying, that the inlbrinafion reteii-ed 
upon tlio.se subjects i-. as y> iuci.inpb.tc, 
and unsatisfactory to the niiUtai y reader. 
The dticuments, to enable us to judge with 
fairrif.ss and impartiality, have not tel 
been presented to the House of Commons, 
and therefore the hour of approbation or 
condemnaiion is not yet arrived. Ltir^ 
Wellington’s explanations may be per¬ 
fectly satisfactory both to prolessioiial 
critics and a generous nation. The mili¬ 
tary parts of the question are not yet be¬ 
fore liic tribunal of the public ; but what 
must Creat Britain think of the system 
whidilias beeu acted upon for the last | 
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three years by the ministers before us ?, 
That .system, if it bad any plan, must 
have embraced the entire detence of the 
peniitMila in the first instance., At the. 
commencement of the present campaign, 
it must hate had for its object the protcc* 
tion of tile kingdom of Portugal.—It now 
upholds Lisbon, niul at «ume future day, % 
large propoition of the navy of England 
may be collected and employed to pro-' 
tcctand receive the surviving combatant* 
of the British army. The numbers and 
position of the Biiti-li, the Portuguese,an4 
the Sp'.inisli troops at Cartaxo and Cha- 
inusca, enabled the eommandcr in chief to 
cover and extend his lines at Torres Ve¬ 
dras, and to cairyoii the wo^-ks near Al¬ 
meida, for the defence of the port of Lis¬ 
bon. \Vitliin the confines of his power it 
is now incumbent upon me to describe the 
extent^ the population he has to provide 
for, aifiphe means for carrying so neces¬ 
sary a duty into execution. The military 
portion of the three armies, will require at 
least 90,000 rations each day. The po¬ 
pulation of the intermediate towns and 
villages, as well as Lisbon, must necessa¬ 
rily amount to 200,000 mouths, nearly 
destitute of food : and the other inhabit¬ 
ants of Portugal, who had preceded the 
march of the allies, or joined them on their 
route,will perliapsexcccd another 100,000. 
Tliii provisions, therefore, to be issued 
d.iily, without taking into account the ma¬ 
rines and seamen pn shore, or afloat in the 
Tagus, will f.d in, a gross amount of nearly 
400,000 ration^. The stores, either of a 
public or prnate natnie. in Lisbon, can¬ 
not have lu'vn left, after so coiitimied a 
wari'.iri'. i:i ati abumiant slate. The deso- 
lut'uM v liicli ] levails in vtar, must long 
tig'» have fxhaii'jtcd every article of life 
l)etwcen Ttuies N'edras aiul the capital. 
The supplies, to sustain the elKii'ts of the 
soldieis, aiu! the cxisUnce of the inhabit¬ 
ants, must almost rn’.irely depend upon 
w'ater-cairiagi' ti-im foreign countries. 
America, as long as it suits her commer¬ 
cial luUar.tagc-, and Joes not contravene 
her politics, may bring her flour; tha 
coasts of A frica can yet afford fresh meat; 
and li'C'land and England will yield and 
transport sailed pork and beef, as well as 
bay, puit wine, and many other necessary 
ariicle.s, to the shores of the Tagus. For 
the whole of which, the treasury of Eng¬ 
land must provide the means of payment; 
and for the most considerable part of these 
supplies, bullion, or bills pf exchange, at 
a great loss of money, must be furnished. 
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The sums paid likewise to the Transport- 
ulTice, for the general service of the army, 
cannot he omitted, as that expense will 
tiot be found unimportant, it havinc; ron- 
triliuted more than any other to the ter> 
ruination of the Ann-rican war. On the 
total loss of the British army, .since the 
commencement of the cuntiiienial war, by 
the sword, sickness, climate, and casual¬ 
ties, it is out of iny p>i\vcr to form an ac¬ 
curate ca'cuiation. By returns only of 
the men sent to. and i elm tied from Por¬ 
tugal, can the exact loss he precisely as¬ 
certained. But I think 1 may hazard a 
conjecture, that Great Britain, up to this 
time, will have sustained a diminution of 
her disposable force to the amount of more 
th.ui oO O.K) men. AnoMier circumstance, 
which 1 have not hi'.herto mentioned,can¬ 
not he pa.ssecl over : the Bank made 

a communication to guvi.i nnu ntjjate in 
the last year, of the dilFicuiiii^which 
would occur in sending more bullion out 
of England, it was suggested that specie 
to a great amount might he procured at 
Cadiz, on its arrival fiom ISpamsh Ame- 
ric'a; but the dislracliens wjiidi prevail 
beyond the Atlantic, pn'c'ude the hope of 
much money being obtained from that 
quarter. On marshal Mastena’s arrival 
at Santarem, the condition nt his armv be- 
came greatly atneliorated. The convents, 
churches, and buildings of that place, af¬ 
forded both shelter and convenience to 
many battalions that had hitherto been in 
a houseless state. The favourable situa¬ 
tion of the local, it being protected by the 
Tagus, the swan.ps, and the niountairis, 
gave a great relief to the severity of the 
duty which before Irul necessarily been 
imposed upon the French soldiers. The 
cantonments wliicli liad been provided be¬ 
tween the liver Zezere, Torres Novas, Go- 
liguo, Tbumar, la yria, and the contiguous 
villages, received the whole of the troops, 
and at the saiue time covered the most 
fertile as well as the lie^t cultivated parts 
of Portugal, The ground, therefore, on 
which the French army nowr stood, gave 
comparative abundance, to wdiat it had 
experienced either on tiu; outset or during 
the continuance of the campait,n. The 
herds and flocks were found upon the 
land; the mills were placed in a state of 
activity ; and the late harvest and vintage 
bad hitherto received in those quarters 
little or no diminution. It appears, by 
difierent channels of iuteiligesice, that oc¬ 
casional patroles are made by the French, 
for varioiu military purposes, to the fron- 
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I tier of Spain, across the river Mondego, 
and to Lamego, on the banks of the Dou- 
ro; which have been sometimes inter¬ 
rupted by the peasantry and the militia 
of the country. No-withstanding any in¬ 
terruption from this, or any other cause, 
Portugal has been obliged to .supply the 
great proportion of the subsistence re¬ 
quired by niarslial Massena, and n^st 
continue to furnish all his demands, until * 
the seasons allow the junction of reinforce¬ 
ments. and thecori'iLqueiit commencement 
of active operations. Jf we now survey, 
with candour and truth, the result of the 
opeiations since the commencement of the 
campaign, we must admit that the enemy 
has gaineil possession of two important 
fortresses, with their artillery, garri.sons, 
and stores ; that he has advanced over 
rivers, mountam.s, and an extensive coun¬ 
try ; and thjit h-.; now oi eup!- « a position 
which keeps ilic allied army J‘4 '•heck, 
and at the sanif time enables him to feed 
his troops, hnifil boats and pontoons, artd 
conce.rt his future designs. At this period 
of ajjparent rej^ose in Portugal, it may not 
he improper^o call the attention of the 
committee tomPetrospeet ofihe transactions 
which had occurred in Spain. The desultory 
warfare which had been attempted both in 
the soutli and north, by Bnitisli oflicers, 
and with British resource*, had not been 
crowned with success, I'he condition as 
well as character of Spain had under¬ 
gone a considerable alteration, since the 
commericenirnt of the struggle, for the 
dearest rights and privileges of humanity. 
The defeat and captivity of general Du¬ 
pont, an ofticer of reputed celebrity, the 
glorious and patriotic defences of Sara¬ 
gossa and Gci'ona, iiud no parallel in the 
late events upon the peninsula. Tiie sur¬ 
render of Ciudad Uodnuo, and the fall of 
Turlos.i, with the abundant garrison and 
stores wliich i. rontaiiitd, bore no resem¬ 
blance to the chivalrous and magnanimous 
efluj'ts displayed in the first efl'< ivescence 
of the resisliiiice to Buonaparte. An epi¬ 
tome of the stale of Spain, during the last 
nine month'., is not an unimportant feature 
in the argument I am now ofleriiig to the 
committee, '.'he map of the peninsula 
flh ew.s tlie Pyrenees, the frontier of Prjr- 
tiigal, and the French position at Santarem. 
In their progress from France, as Buona¬ 
parte Iras no tvater carriage, his troops 
must perform con<-idcrable nsarclies; they 
inu.st traverse Spain, in all directions, with 
stores and ammunition; and great and" 
small detachmeats must necessarily baT« 
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seven or eight hundred miles to pass ever, 
in order to advance the main operations 
before Torres Vedras. What, therefore, 
must we think of the patriotism of eleven 
millions of people, in permitting the hos¬ 
tile bands of their oppressor to penetrate 
through the heart of their country to over¬ 
whelm their allies, wiien such natural ob- 
. Stacies as mountains, rivers, and defiles, 
are in their occupation and possession ? 
Especially when we recollect that three 
British armies, and weaj'ons and clothing 
of all descriptions for ■lOO.OOO men, have 
been transported from Britain for the de¬ 
fence and U'ie of the inhabitants ! Yet vve 
have proofs, so degrading to patriotism, 
weekly and daily exhibited to our con¬ 
templation, in the junction of all the dif¬ 
ferent columns whicii reinforce Mas.sona’s 
army. Of the numbers and the arrival of 
the reinforcements from Trance, his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers must have more accurate 
accounts than the public have in their pos¬ 
session. The private communications 
from lord Wellington must contain more 
intelligence upon that point, than the 
mutilated ti’.i/.eite-lcficis, given to the 
world. We have heard of Dronet, Gar- 
daniie, I'a Ion, and other general olTieers. 
bringing up coinniiis and dixi^ioiis, and of 
the progress of marshal B> >-sieres thioiigli 
the northern provinces of .'spam; but any 
thing like a clear amount tif foice is, in no 
account, specified with any thing like 
official regularity- The people of I'ing- 
land may l urly infer, from tlie sih nee of 
hi$ IM.ijesly’s mini.sters, and the known 
aniliitionoi the tyrant of I'airope, tli.it the 
reinfoieemenis arrived in Tortngal, or ex¬ 
pected by the Tieneh in that ijuarler, will 
be commensurate to the im[>orlant object 
committed by Buonaparte to the airaiige- 
nient, vigilance, and charge, of marsbal 
Massena. The preparations made by his 
majesty’s mini.sturs for reinforcing lord 
W’ellington’.s army in Poitugal, embraced 
a wide and distant extent; and, if we give 
any consideration nr reference to the fo¬ 
reign services and colonies of Great Bri¬ 
tain, consisted of a greater supply than 
her population can long continue to sup¬ 
port. From Sicily, Gibraltar, Cailiz, Nova 
Scotia, and the tmitlier country, reinfurec- 
inents foi the peninsula li.avc be n selected. 
It has been reported that a d<'tae!imeiit of 
some magnitude has been sent from .Sicily. 
The future sreunty of that island is there¬ 
by, 1 apprehend, placed in a state of ha¬ 
zard, as I cannot discover any depot of 
soldiers from which that possesiion can be 
(VOL. XIX .) 


supplied, when the Fiench and Neapoli¬ 
tans re-commcnce their operations. The 
continental papers point out the prepara¬ 
tions for future attacks in that quarter; 
and the return of the British general at 
this juncture, w-ho has acquired professional 
glory in defence of the Sicilian court and 
tountry, rather impresses me with an 
opinion that he ha.s not contemplated the 
measure alluded to, with perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. The state of the gariison of Gibi al¬ 
tar, and the reputed importance ot tliat 
f'nrtrcs.s, did not p-imit a great driiiiiiutiou 
for the waifare upoti the peninsula. A 
dctacliinent was, however, selected under 
iho command of lord Blayncy. But from 
Cadiz the draft has been so great, that the 
besieging at my has been left at lilteriy to 
iimvc. almost entirely to (lie river Gu-idiana, 
to co opemte in the maua-uvres and ope¬ 
rations of marshal Massena. Through 
M-rid'a, stores ol every ilescriplion for the 
SCI vice of the Fiencii ar.iiv in Portugal, 
have been conveyed uniter the direction 
of marshal Moitiir. And the .Spanish 
ai my on the banks of the Guadiana, in 
the town of Cflivenza, has received a blow 
from marshal Soult, who is rejiorted to 
have marched his troops from the lines 
betore Cadiz. Troni Nova .Scotia and 
llulifax, and other Biitish dependencies 
in that (]uartcr of the work!, all the troops 
have been brought wdiich might have con¬ 
tributed to itiduenco the decisions of the 
American eongrpss, in the diplomatic con- 
trovL-rsies now subsisting with the United 
.States. W’bat is the condition of Ireland ? 
Is not our sister kingdom sirijiped to naked¬ 
ness, and, by the late circular letter of the 
goiernnietit, goaded to despair ? I forbear 
to ask for return.s of the regular force in 
that island, which would equally prove 
the insecurity of that country, and the 
imbecility of hi.s majesty’s ministers. I 
believe it has been said, since the com¬ 
mencement of this session, that the num¬ 
bers of men are as great as they ever 
were for the protection of that island. 
But doubling, as I do, the validity of Ih.at 
assertion, of what is the force for the de¬ 
fence of Ireland now composed r I enter¬ 
tain a great re.spect both for the vulun- 
leers ami militia of that country. I have 
often seen and admired them. But I pa.ss 
over summarily this question, by giving 
an opinion to the committee, after the ex¬ 
perience arising from a considerable com¬ 
mand in that island, during the present and 
the last war, that Ireland ought not to b« 
left without 25,000 regulars, during th« 

(P) 
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continuance of the vital struggle between 
Great Britain and Buonaparte. If, upon 
due consideration, I imbibed that opinion 
nearly six years ago, the changes made in 
the north of Europe, since that period, 
rather augment than diminish my convic¬ 
tion with respect to the force necessary for 
the security of that important quarter of 
the empire. Within the precincts of this 
island, every thing has been gleaned of 
a military description, to advance the 
Quixotism of ministers upon the continent. 
From the infantry of the line almost every 
battalion has been selected that was fit lor 
service. Of the cavalry, you have not 
sent the last draft, at least you have not 
embarked the eleventh regiment, because I 
suppose representations have arrived of the 
nnfimess of tlie local, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lisbon, for the operations of light 
dragoons, and of the present straightened 
situation of the cavalry alreadv in that 
country, on account uf forage. But from 
the guards, wi)ich have two brigades at 
this instant serving in Portugal and Cadiz, 
you have been compelled, by imperious 
necessity, to make a miserable selection 
in point of numbers. The three regimenis 
produced, according to ihe information of 
the public prints, a reinforcement for the 
army in Portugal of 100 non-commissioned 
olTicers and privates. All the brigades, 
regiments, battalions, corps, and even 
companies wliicli could be collected, have 
been assembled, and sent to the peninsula. 
The great niajoriiy of them hare long 
been acting upon the continent, and the 
last division of the British reinforce¬ 
ments has, ere now, arrived on the shores 
of the Tagus. Laymg out of the ques¬ 
tion the hazard incurred in all the 
quarters from whence troops have been 
drawn, what have you achieved, or what 
can you accomplish ? From the fron¬ 
tiers of Spain, the allied armies of 
England and Portugal have fallen back to 
the neighbourhood of Lisbon, and with 
the pressure of an expense which will 
•oon prove intolerable, and, to defray 
which,-you must make an increase of your 
tax upon income, you have collected all 
the distre&sed inhabitants of Portugal to 
ask for daily bread at the hands of the 
British general ; whilst our common 
enemy, pleased with the measures of your 
insanity, in prosecuting a continental war, 
is congregating at his leisure a mighty 
Ibrce, and can add to its immensity and 
mightiness in the comparative proportion 
•r ten combatant^ to one. lie is not en- . 
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tangled by suffering inhabitants—by the 
cries'of humanity—or by the importuni¬ 
ties of famishing thousands: he is not re¬ 
stricted in iiis operations, by any respect 
for laws, human or divine : he does not 
call in vain for reinforcements; nor has 
he drained to the dregs the military popu¬ 
lation of Europe. Massena and his master 
are now bringing to a close the downfall of 
British resources, and, with fell and 
malignant joy, are already contemplating 
a mortal blow against the unprotected 
vitals of our empire and constitution. 
In this advanced age of the world, and 
in the present state of society, few occur¬ 
rences, or even dilTiculties, can present 
themselves, in aid of which we may not 
derive advantage from history. You had 
the power of investigating the conduct of 
our ancestors, llunic says, “ The English 
never entered upon foreign war-,, although 
mucli too much addicted to that ui;4wise 
course of procoeiling, except when a 
young king of gonitis, to lead the armies, 
presented himself to the nation; wiieu 
distraction prevailed amongst their ene¬ 
mies ; and great allies weic ready to co¬ 
operate in their design;.” The condition 
of Europe, and the fallen state of Austria, 
might have exhibited to liis majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters a salutary lesson with respect to 
the peninsula. 11 ancient history is worthy 
of your consideration, look at the fate of 
Carthage—a commercial against a military 
nation! If that government had not des¬ 
tined the flower oi'ilsarmy for the invasion 
of Italy, the overthrow and destruction in 
Africa miglit have been retarded, or ulti¬ 
mately averted. But. it is in vain to cite 
instances from history to you, if you are 
not admonished by your own errors. You 
ought to have remembered the first ill- 
planned expediti6n from Salamanca, com¬ 
mitted to sir John Moore. You ought to 
have remcrobert d the enterprise directed 
against Madrid, under the auspices of lord 
Wellington. Both these awful lessons are 
written in the blood of your best soldiers ! 
and yet you intemperately urge on your 
course of fully and rashness, and lay open 
the last disposable army of England to 
dangers of thati xtent and alarm, as such a 
precious stake ought not to be liable to, 
except upon our own shores, and in de¬ 
fence of British liberty and independence. 

I have now done; I may have urged 
some topics with too much vehemence, 
but I have been actuated solely by patriotic 
views of the poiiiti at issue, and, in such a 
career. 
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“ Tbe laws of council bid my bm^uc be buld.” 

I am sensible, likewise, I hare omitted 
many things, and that I have not done 
justice to the great question I have endea¬ 
voured to bring under the serious conside¬ 
ration of tbe inhabitants of the united 
kingdom. Yet 1 cannot sit down without 
apologizing to the committee for the en- 
croacbnient I have already made upon its 
time. I move no resolution—but leave 
this statement to tbe good sense of parlia¬ 
ment and the nation, as every human 
being, from the throne to the cottage, is in¬ 
terested and involved in the ruinous conse¬ 
quences of vour continental warfare. 

Lord Vastlereagh, adverting to the 
speech of the lion, general (Tarleton], said 
that it was certainly competent for any 
member upon the ainiy estimates, to pur¬ 
sue such topics of military discussion as 
he thought fit, but as (he observations with 
which he (loid Castlereagli) was desirous 
of troubling the comiiiitlee, grew out of 
the details which the sccrctaiy at war 
had that night opened in liis speech, and 
as the hnnuurahle general had himself 
stated, that a more regular occasion would 
hereafter occur for reviewing tin ali'airs of 
the peninsula, and the events of the la^t | 
campaign, he hoped it would not be consi¬ 
dered tliat it tllln r #rose from disrespect 
to the honmirablt* gentrars arguments, or 
troru acquiescence in his sentiiiieii's, it lie 
postponed, till that occasion .-iiould arise, 
to enter iqion a field of discussion too in¬ 
teresting in its nature to be liglul}’^ passed 
over, and too extensive to be mixed with 
the detailed consideiations of the army, 
more immediately the object of that night’s 
debate. 

Lord Castlercagh said, he should not feel 
it nccessiry to trouble the committee at 
any length upon the financial part of the 
estimates—the outline of the intended 
services had been explained with great 
clearness by the noble lord (P.ilniersfone), 
and the votes proposed seemed to be regu¬ 
lated with all due aiientioii to economy, 
consistent with the etlicieiuy of the army 
upon its present high scale, in point of 
numbers. 

The only estimate to which he w.rs par¬ 
ticularly desirous of alluding, was that 
which went to reduce tbe annual training 
of the local militia from 21 to 14 days. 

The share to be had in creating this 
force, the interest he personally felt in its 
well-being, and the conviction impressed 
on his mind, that tbe permanent security 
•f the empire rested on iu improvement 


and conservation, made him very reluc¬ 
tantly acquiesce in any retrenchment 
which might have a tendency' to impair 
the discipline, and consequently the effi¬ 
ciency of ibis great system of national de¬ 
fence ; hut whilst he acknowledged his 
repugnance to the proposed change in a 
military point of view, he was ready to 
admit that there were grave considerations 
which operated the other way, arising 
from a due attention to public expence, 
and the general convenience of the men 
serving. In this stale of things, as a friend 
of ibe measure, he thought it best to sub¬ 
mit to the change, as an experiment. The 
local militia had hitherto funnd in tbe 
country nothing but friends. He thought 
it would be prudent in its advor ates not to 
attempt to strain a string which so happily 
had been wound up to its present pilch. 
If we had been obliged to relax in the 
number of training days, which originally 
appeared to him necessary, he had the 
consolation to observe the institution 
iluurish in a degree far beyond his hopes, 
from the universal zeal and spirit with 
which the nation had carried it into execu¬ 
tion. All distinctions of party had been 
lost in lb “ common effort; to iltat patrio¬ 
tic spii it he was willing to trust for pre¬ 
serving and improving this force, even 
under tbe [iroposed modifications, satisfied 
that iheic was but one common feeling in 
parliament, and throughout the country, 
tliat tbe efficiency of this institution must 
be upheld, and\liat so long as it was effec¬ 
tually sustained, the security of the British 
empire was placed beyond the reach of 
j danger. 

Lord Castlereagh then proceeded to no¬ 
tice the concluding part of the secretary 
at war’s speech, which related to the re¬ 
cruiting of the army. It was that branch 
of the subject on which he had come 
down, desirous ol calling for that informa¬ 
tion which tbe noble lord had so fully im¬ 
parted to the House. To those conversant 
with army details, it must have been obvious, 
without reference to returns,that carrying 
on operations abroad on the scale we now 
did, I he waste of the army, even from the 
common casualties incident to troops in the 
field, must very considerably exceed the 
resources of ordinary recruiting. In look¬ 
ing to what it might be necessary to do, 
he was ready to acquiesce in the principle 
laid down by the noble lord, that advert¬ 
ing to I lie magnitude of the force which 
the country now happily possessed, the ob¬ 
ject to be aimed at was rather to keep 
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vp, than augment the present numbers of 
the army- 

It having fallen to bis lot officially to 
propose to parliament all the onerous inea' 
sores which had taken place since the 
year 1805, for levying men, it vv,ts gratily- 
ing to him to find, that tliese etlorls iiad 
achieved the great object to which they 
were progressivt'ly directed ; lh.it the zeal 
and perseveraiu'O oi the nation, in cheer* 
fully submitting to tliese burihens, wa^ re¬ 
warded by the powerful army which they 
How possesserl, unexampled before in any 
period of our bistoiy, and which left to 
parjiaiin nt tlip easier task of hereafter up¬ 
holding wh.u by past labours bad alreatly 
been created. In illustration of winch 
lord C. lehirred to the elli’Ctive sfienglh 
of the army, as stat' d by the noble lord. 
Viz. regulais yi 1,000, militia Sl.,0()0j 
total rank and file, regulars and miiilia, 
29.5,000, exclusive of 2f,000 artillery. 
Comparing tins with the .st ite of the land 
forces in 180.5, vt/, regulars 155,000, mi¬ 
litia y0,0u0, aitillery 1 k00!>, the com¬ 
mittee will see wiiat has btuii the re^uIt of 
the measures adofited, namely, an in¬ 
crease, after coi'cring the annual waste, of 
not Jess than 5d,(J0f) regulais, and 10,000 
artillery. 

Such being the stale of the army, and 
the annual casualties being »s'imated by 
the noble lord at 23,000 men, (which ex¬ 
ceeded, by about 7,000 men, the average 
of former periods) it remained to be consi¬ 
dered how this waste wa.s'lo be covered— 
taking the produce of ordinary recruiting 
at eleven thousand men, and the foreign 
recruiting at from 2 to 3,000, there le- 
mained a deficiency of 10,000 men to be 
annually provided. I'he measure of pro- j 
curing these men by an annual dralt liom , 
the militia, ascu'*.- .ted by tlic noble lord, 
had hiseiulro appiobatiun. It was extend- ' 
ingto the Briti.^h militia a principle winch i 
had long been acted upon iit Irclami with I 
the greatest advantage, and, as far as he 
could judge as an officer of militia, with¬ 
out any maleriul prejudice either to the 
discipline or efficiency of the regiments 
which had been sui jcct to the opeiatioa 
of the draft. 'I'iie deiails of the increase 
would be matter of discussion when the 
noble lord introduced bis Bill; he would 
only now throw out two points for hi.s 
lordship’s previous consideration :—The 
first was, the great discouragement which 
the present regulation, with respect to the 
provisions for militia-men’s wives and fa¬ 
milies, opposed to volunteering into the 
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line. He was aware that there was con- 
siderable difiiculty and some delicacy in 
applying a remedy to this evil; but he 
vvislied It to be considered, as men entered 
into the line upon a variety of terms, ditier- 
ing in their namre and degree of encou¬ 
ragement, whether the allowance now en- 
jo) cd hy the wife and family of a mililia- 
inan might not he continued to them, at 
the public expellee, relieving of course the 
comities from the charge, in the case of 
the iiusband agreeing to transfer his ser¬ 
vices to the line, and wlictlier this would 
not ofierate as the bett species ol bounty. 
Without this encouragement he was airaid 
the measure might not prove produc¬ 
tive to the full extent, with it, he was 
confident it would j and if (Ins indulgence, 
as an t xir.iordiiiary elliut for secormg a 
Mippiy of men, was confined to the men 
now actually serving iii the oiiblia, no in- 
coiivi'iiieiice coultl arise to the oidinary 
iccruitmg, wbicb might otherwise li.ippcn, 
if it weie allowed to operate as a cir¬ 
cuitous mode ol eiili.simg into the line. 

'I'iie second point to wliicli lie wished to 
direct the utteiitioii of iniiiistcrs was, 
j the sysUm which he had iiilroJuccd in 
■ the Bill of ISO'b "f endeavouring to pro- 
I left, .IS lar as po-.-iible, tlie counties (rom 
i tile heavy im onvi iiuj^ice of a lialioi, by 
' enlisting men lor tlie regular iiiditia at a 
I fixed bouiiiy, inferior to ilialof the line, 

I and that bounty, when* the vacancy arose 
I li'om tianslers to the line, lailing us a 
I cirarge. upon the public, and not upon the 
I county, piovided the county Micceeded 
within a certain lime m r.ii.snig the men. 
Lord Castlcreagh wished to see this princi¬ 
ple persevered in ; he thought it an eijuit- 
ahle one; he understood in many counties, 
where due exertions had been used, it bad 
proved succes-ful in exoin rating the coun¬ 
ties,; aii'l be was impre.ssed witli tlie wis¬ 
dom as well as 'mportaiice of coiiiierung 
with the proposed measure evr-ry regula¬ 
tion that could lend to mitigate its pressure, 
lie was aware, from the present numbers 
ol the militia, as compared w ith the in¬ 
tended estabiisiimeiit of 72,000 men for 
the uiiilid kingdom that a demand upon 
the counties wa^' nut likely for some time 
to occur, but theinterv.il he thought ought 
to be employed in their levying, without 
expellee or incoiiveiiieiice lo the counties, 
the men which were to protect ihem, at 
the end of the second year, from the incoriM 
vetiiences of a ballot, for the successful 
accotnplishment of which useful pur¬ 
pose, a new facility would he found in th« 
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permanent stalTof the local militia^ which 
ini(^ht be employe*! in aid of recruiting 
partieH from the militia regiments in rais¬ 
ing men in the respective counties. 

Having stated iiis views with respect 
to the means best calculate*! to keep up 
the army, lord Castlercagh proceeded to 
call the atteniioii of the committee to an 
improvement in the military system of 
the. empire, which he had always deem¬ 
ed of the highest importance, of which 
he never had for a moment lost sight, 
and whicii he had only been induced, 
when in government, to delay pressing 
upon the consideration of parliament, 
from the persuasion that it-, success 
might have been risked, had it been 
pieinaturely brnugiit forward, (‘iilanglrd 
with the many other arduous military 
measiirua, wiiich had in latter years 
occupied the attention of the legislature. 
When he spoke of the military system of 
the einpiie, which he trusted at last had 
a Slimed a pcriiianent shape, he did not 
li fer to any particular mode of levv- 
ing men for military service ; iiiucli 
political contest had taken place on tins 
subject, which in its nature did not appeal 
to him capable of being reduciai to any 
immulalile principle, but must vary with 
• be occasion, (be .stale of tin- country at 
ibc time, tlie dillieul'v or facility of pro¬ 
em iiig men, and ibe number ri >|i)ired ; but 
wli.it be considered as mure inniiodialeiy 
consliluiing our inilitary sysUin, and on 
whit’ll the repeated judgment of parlia¬ 
ment had been pronounced, iv.is— Ist, 
'I'h.it we should possess a large rcgul.ir 
army adequate to all the various extensive 
liemaiids of this great emenre abroad, i 
whose best n,It rests, m time of war, even | 
when VI* wed on defensive principle.s, | 
was huirid to con.sist in the active annoy- J 
aiice orilici’iicmj :—L’diy, That we slioiiM 
possess a still mure numerous i'uice of local , 
militia, assembled occasionally for pur- j 
pu!>es of training, but calculated from its, 
numbers at once to prutei t the country j 
from even the menace of invasion: aiidSdly, i 
—A considerable force of regular militia, I 
ready to he c alled forth at the first com- 
menceincnt of lioslilitics, (an advantage 
wdiich he was persuaded no other de¬ 
scription of force could posst-ss) ami com¬ 
petent, from their being constantly under 
arms in time of war, to occupy the gar¬ 
risons and advanced positions of the em¬ 
pire in the absence of the regular anny, 
and to allord that defensive cover, under 
which the local militia, should an invasion 
be attempted, would have to assemble. 
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In looking to this sy.stem as a whole, 
and in contemplating the adequacy of 
each branch at the presint moment to its 
respective functions, it was impossible not 
at once to be struck with the imperfection 
attaching to tiie latter branch of the pub¬ 
lic force, namely, the regular militia, 
whose sphere of service is not co extensive 
with the general exigencies of the empire, 
but is broken, and localized, by' those na¬ 
tional distinctions which happily, in other 
respects, have ceased with the union. 
The inconveniences of this defective or¬ 
ganization, perhaps, have been the more 
slow in impressing themselves on our 
minds, from the laudable alacrity with 
wliicb the militfa of both countries have 
been ready at all moments of exigency 
to fly to each otliers’s assistance ; but in¬ 
dependent of the lime lost in giving legal 
effect to such v«>bintary oflers of service, 
and the. serious objections that attach in 
principle to troops having to deliberate at 
any time upon the duties they are to per¬ 
form ; there arc many cases that may 
urihC, and must arise where the power of 
making a distribution of the militia force, 
(liilcreiit (iorn what tbc law at present 
permits, may be of the highest importance 
to (he empire, and yet the necessity for it, 
not of that obvious and striking iiatiire, 
wliich, like the exigency of rebellion or 
inta^ion, at once calls for the tender of 
the SI rvices required. It is obvious how 
much the power of siatiuning a c(>r|)s of 
Jirilish militia iiivlrdand might facilitate, 
at this moment, the reintoicement of the 
British army in Portugal: and if a period 
should hereafter airivc, v^llL-Il, instead of 
the disposable force ot the empire being 
employed, as atprc.seiit, in a quarter whei c 
it Ml tact covers lieland from attack, it 
slunild be engaged in operations on the 
s'lJe of Holland, or the shores of the 
Iktliic; how materially might not the de¬ 
fence *)f Ireland depend on the. power of 
making such a di.-tribiition, coii.sidering 
the means the enemy generally possess of 
assembling a force, and menacing Jrelaiid 
from the western ports of the continent. 

'i he. principle of a common militia lor 
the empire, however obvious impolicy, 
must rest fur its accompli-^hmeiit on the 
gniwing sense of its importance. When 
the militia system was extended to Scot¬ 
land in the year 17<)7, it was not at first 
thought prudent to hazard the measure, 
by extending the services id' the Scotti-h 
militia to England, and it was not till a 
subsequent year that the conditiou.s of (he 
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•ervice of the Scottish regiment were as¬ 
similated to those of the English militia, 
it is not to be wondeicd at, theiefnre, if 
the extension of the principle to Ireland 
has not more iinniediutely follovved the 
union; ^but the time (lord C. s.iid) he 
was convinced was ariivcd, at least so he 
was led to be ot opinion, li'orn the com¬ 
munications he had iiatl with individuals 
of both services, when this great work 
raigiit be accomplished, under proper re- 
gulaiiuns, with the general concurrence, 
both of the British and Irish militia. 

When he spoke of regulations, he did it 
from a conviction, that to render the mea¬ 
sure acceptable it was necessary that the 
gentlemen serving in the militia should 
be clearly apprised beforehand what the 
nature and extent of the inconvenience 
was to which, from the consolidation of 
the militias, they might be exposed. 
With this view, and from a persuasion that 
in any other supposible case than that 
of actual rebeliioii or invasion, it could 
only be deemed expedient to employ a 
proportion of each niiiitia in the other 
country; lord Casllcreagh said, he was 
desirous of recommending, tiiat the pro¬ 
portion sliould be fixed, nut to be exceed¬ 
ed except in the event of rebellion or in¬ 
vasion; that the tour of duty to serve in 
the other island, should bo taken by the 
regiments in rotation, and that no rcs>i- 
raent should remain on such service be¬ 
yond a time to be limited. It had oc¬ 
curred to turn to propose^ that the number 
liable to be so employed at one time, 
should nut exceed one-fourth of the British, 
and one-third of the Irish militia, which 
would furnish a transferable foiceof about 
10,000 men of the former, and 8,000 of 
the latter; and that the period of the 
service of each regiment, out ot its own 
island, should not exceed, at the utmost, 
two years. He was aware, that a pro¬ 
tracted absence from the vicinity of tbeir 
own counties, might prove inconvenient 
both to the concerns of the regiment and 
of the oQicei s ; but when it was considered 
that the ruiiiti>,n ofMu vice iii li eland would, 
to fhe English miluia, come round only 
once in eight ycais, supposing the whole 
period to be one of uninterrupted war, 
and that leaves of absence are, at all limes, 
liberally granted to militia olliccrs, whose 
private aitkirs re'juire tins indulgence, be 
could not but feci sanguine, that the gen¬ 
tlemen tine:, sted. would, for so great an 
object, cheerfully submit to tiiis additional 
sacrilite. * j 
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It was not merely to the military ifd- 
vantages of the measure that he looked 
with an anxious solicitude for its accent- 
plishment. He was of opinion, that its 
moral effects upon the empire would ope¬ 
rate not less beneficially; he could assure 
the committee that his desire to see it ac- 
roiiiplished, did not spring from the small¬ 
est distrust of the Irish miliiia soldier in 
Ins own country. It w-asiiot the language 
of management, but of sincerity, when he 
declared, that bis confidence in them was 
as unbounded as in any other portion of 
the militia army. He had seen them tried 
severely in the worst of times—such 
times as he trusted would never again 
recur, and had always found them do their 
duty with exemplary zeal and fidelity. 
It was from a wish to cultivate intercourse, 
and to abolish every trace of se[iaration 
between the component paits of the same 
empire, that he pressed the me<o.-i'‘e—he 
was desirous that the gentlemen of i-.'ig- 
land, serving in ibe miiiiia, should, by 
observation, inform themselves of the ac¬ 
tual stale of Ireland, unfortunately too 
little known, and too often misrepresented 
—that they should witness on the spot the 
generou; and endearing qualities which 
distinguished the national character of 
Irilaiul, and uliich the pestilent labours 
of the disailecled had not been able to ex¬ 
tinguish. He vv.\i a!.^o aiiMous that the 
Irish militia should liave an opportunity 
of mixing with their IuI1ow-miIijcci.s on 
this side of t!ie channel; for, proud as he 
felt of the essential i|u.dities of his coun¬ 
trymen, he was persuaded they would 
derive advantage from passing in the ser¬ 
vice of their country, into Great Britain, 
and there witne.ssiiig the happy state of 
society in which a people lived, who had 
.long subjected themselves to industrious 
and mural habits, who looked up to the 
magistrate as dieir best protector, and to 
the law, which had made them what they 
are, for every future blcs-'ing—such an 
intercourse could not fail to improve both, 
to unite them in sentiments of common 
interest, and to cement in the feelings of 
the people, the union which had for ever 
b'loiid their fat''s together. He was him¬ 
self old enough to remember when the 
different provinces in Iieland were so es¬ 
tranged from each other in habits, that the 
inhabitants of the north and of the south 
fell it a less separation frutn their homes 
to cross the Atlantic, than to transfer their 
residence and indu.stry to the other ex¬ 
tremity of the island. Time had done 
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sometliiriff to remove this, but ibe institu- 
tiun of tbe militia luil done more—the 
constant intercourse, the intermarriages, 
the knu«v]t’(lgc derived of the entire island 
by the interchange of the regiments be¬ 
tween county and county, since the year 
1793, had nearly obliterated these preju¬ 
dices, and made the inhabitants of Ireland 
one people—might not similar e/lccts be 
hoped for in the empire from similar 
causes, and to procure such happy results, 
what efforts ouglit we not to make ? To 
render them cfTcctual nothing is wanting 
but a further exertion, under the sanction 
of the legislature, of that patriotic devotion 
which the militia officers have never failed 
to display, whenever they saw and were 
convinced that the public sci vice demand¬ 
ed it. Jn order to lay the foundation, it 
would be sufficient to provide, tliat all 
men hereafter entering into the Eritish 
and Irish militia, shall he attested to serve 
ill the united kingdom—to empower his 
majesty io receive voluniarv offcr.s from 
the respective regiments, of an extension 
of service, with a power in the crown to 
invite such offers, under such rules and 
regulations as to his majesty should seem 
lit. Surh ivas the general outliue of the 
measure, which, with the concurrence of 
his colleagues, had he remained in go¬ 
vernment, and with the good-will of the 
gentlemen of the militia, he should have 
been desirous of proposing to parliament. 
He had felt it his duty 'a an individual, 
deeply impressed with its importance, 
humbly to submit his ideas upon it to the 
committee, but without the prcsutiiption 
of supposing, that unaided by the inter¬ 
course of office, a plan of this nature could 
be properly digested. It was not his pur¬ 
pose to offer any proposition to parlia¬ 
ment on the subject—such a measure 
could only originate with propiiety, or 
with any prospect of success, in his ma¬ 
jesty’s council—he had done what became 
him in committing it to their considera¬ 
tion, they alone could judge of the pru¬ 
dence of bringing it forward, and select 
the time and mode of carryingit into effect: 
—he felt persuaded the measure itself rest¬ 
ed upon principles which would conciliate 
to it friends, and invite support; he trusted 
it w'oiihl, upon due reflection, recommend 
itself to the militia of both countries, and 
that they would aid the king’s govern¬ 
ment ill rendering to the empire this most 
important .service. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, warmly sup¬ 
ported the proposition for an interchange 
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of the services of the militia forces of the 
two countries, as likely t'l be productive 
of ibe mort important a<lvant»gi‘s to both. 

Mr. Sliiatt tlmught the inconvenience 
ef transporting the militia from England 
to Ireland could not he greater, in most 
instances, than in sending them from Eng¬ 
land to Scotland. 

Mr. WliUh-i'ead conceived it to he a 
most unjust and unequal hiirtiieti imposed 
on the counties of England, that they 
should thu*:, from year to year, be obliged 
to find mm to supply the deficiences in 
tbe army. There were some details in 
the statement, too, to which he objected, 
though he should find other opportunities 
of stating his objections. I'hree different 
members of the medical hoard, he ob¬ 
served, were to be allowed to retire on 
salaries, who had differed greatly from 
each other. It was impossible they 
could all be right. Some of them must 
have been deficient in their duty, yet all 
were to he rewarded for their merits; and 
what w.is stiil more strange, the merit of 
each was to be equally remunerated, with¬ 
out its being sheim ill what respect th£y 
were entitled to remuneration. As to the 
reciprocity of service between the Eng¬ 
lish and Irish militia, he should be glad 
to see the grand obstacle to this measure 
removed. Tliis could only be done by 
adopting a step, the proposing of which 
had occasioned the overthrow of lord Ho¬ 
is ick’s administration; but he was happy 
to perceive that the idea was now so much 
hailed by the other side of the House. 
The Irish militia could never consent to 
venture over into this country, while they 
would be 'subject to such pains and pe¬ 
nalties, which did not attach to them in 
Ireland. 

Lord Castlcreagh said, tiioy had on a 
former occasion volunteered their services 
to Jersey anil Guernsey. 

Mr. IVhitbread said, that when the in¬ 
terchange of the militias of the two coun¬ 
tries took place, he would call the atten¬ 
tion of the House to the state in which the 
Catholic sohliers would be placed. The 
noble lord said, the laws against them 
were a dead letter, and the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had cheered 
him. He had however believed that the 
right hon. gent, thought them of the 
highest importance, as the safeguard of our 
religion and church. But, at any rate, if 
a dead letter, they were most odious toihe 
sight, and ought to be removed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped. 
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•if the hoii. gent, viewed the plan as otliors this country, though he had not annihi* 
had done, that he would not increase ex- lated the French army. The cont*>st, it 
isiing dilKculties by introducing, unne- was true, could not be carried on without 
cessarily, a subject on which partit'ular a great expence to this country, bpt it 
feelings existed, and which might lead to ought to be reincinbcred that the cause 
Qseless altercations. The inconveniences was great, and that the cause was our 
anticipated were not practically felt by j own; and great as the expenditure un- 
those Catholic soldiers already in this que.slioiiablv was, it was nothing to what 
country ; and wj-rc they to sup(io.se them it must he if we were obliged to engage, 
more iikely to be felt by the militia who with the enemy on our own shores. It 
might hereafter arrive ? Some had «)b- was our interest'to prevent that as long as 
jected at first to drafting into the regulars we. were able, and that reflection, he 
from the militia, and objected on the trusted, would reconcile t!ie people, not 
ground that it would prove ruinous to the only to what they had already borne, hut 
discipline of the militia; but this, he what it might vet be necessary to call 


tiusted, had not been found the case. As 
this was not the time for going into the 
subject of the late campaign, he did not 
wish to say any thing on that head. 
Though he was anxious it should not be 
understood, that ministers gave up that 
campaign, or that they surrendered lord 
Wellington to those who were disposed to 
condemn his conduct, it was, however, re¬ 
markable, that the hon. general was now 
as forward in predicting disasters, as he 
was last session in saying the I'.ngli.sh 
could not make a stand ut all ngainst the 
enemy. As the prophecy he then made 
had not been realized, the bon. general 
had nothing new to say on the subject at 
present, but could only repeat his old pre¬ 
diction. The hon. general had spoken of 
the opportunities lord Wellington had 
bad, and had failed to gnprove. lie had 
spoken as ifhenrght have crushed the 
enemy at Ciudad Rodrigo, .and at Al¬ 
meida. Why, if that were the case, what 
became of his censure of the plan of that 
campaign, and of those who hail |)lanned 
it, seeing, if that statement were correct, 
though they engaged with an enemy wiio 
could bring ten to one against them, they 
bad nevertheless furnished lord Wellington 
with suflicient means to crusii that enemy. 
This general, however, who had been so 
severedy censured for not attacking the 
qnemy at Ciudad Rodrigo, and afterwards 
been as severely censured for sulleriiig 
the enemy to attack him at Busaco. The 
atte.mpt of marshal Massuna was to be 
looked upon merely as an experiment, 
they had been told. He wished it, how¬ 
ever, to be remembered, that it was an 
experiment which Massena did not think 
fit to repeat. If they looked back to what 
had been done, it would at least be found 
that lord Wellington had disappointed the 
enemy, and that he had done more than 
he had been expected to do by many in 


upon them to bear. 

(b neral Tartelon observed, that the 
right hon. gent, had spoken as if he bad 
attacked the conduct of lord Wellington, 
He remind^ the right hun gent, that he 
had disclaimed any such intciition; but 
speakiniT of f!;e events of the campaigii, it 
was as iinpobdble to avoid mentioning the 
conniaiider in chief, as it would be to 
perform thetiagcdy of Ilamicl, omitting 
the c'l iractcr of piincc Ilunilct, or to rc- 
prc'-eiil (hitu, leaving out the most im- 
portaiil cliaractcr, Cato himfelf. 

Mr. Citiiiung rose ami said. Sir, h.id 
not I conceived it to he generally felt auJ 
undo stood on all siilcs of the House, that 
this was not the fit oppoituiiity for going 
into the discussion of the cliaiacler and 
merits of the la*o campaign, 1 should 
h ive ollercd mVself to the attention of 
the House at a much earlier hour. But, 
although what I still conceive to be the 
prevalent underslandiiig on this subject, 
will operate to or- vent me. from going 
into any detail upon it, at ilte present mo¬ 
ment, yet after what has fallen from tlie 
hon. genera! opposite (general Tailelon) 
in his last .speech respecting the state ol 
the war in the peninsula, I should cunsidor 
it an abandonment of my duty, and !.iioiild 
reproach myself for having acted an un¬ 
worthy part, if 1 were to omit to stat,; 
shoitiy the opinions which I ontertaiii 
upon that most interesting and importa.it 
question. The share which I pcrsoinjlv 
had ill originating tho.se mea.sure.s whici: 
have committed this country in the penm- 
sula against France, renders it necc-ssai}’ 
for me, as well in vindication of my own 
conduct, as in justice to the prmciple.s by 
which the present ministers have proved 
themselves to be stillactuateri in the niainte- 
nance of the contest, to express my un¬ 
altered approbation of the system which 
they have continued to pursue. When- 
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rver the arduous contest shall have been 
decided, whether it terminate adversely or 
triumphantly tor the allied arms, I caiindt 
but consider myself as deeply implicated 
ill the issue, and 1 the rather take this oc* 
casion of putting in my claim to answer 
to this House and to my country for the 
part 1 have had in this system of measures, 
while the result is yet unascertained: 
because if that result shall be, as 1 trust it 
will be, honourable and successful,! should 
appear after the event, to be claiming a 
participation of the credit to be derived 
from success, without having fairly ex¬ 
posed myself to a share of the blame 
which may be attached to failure. 

As to the general policy of m.aintaining 
the contest in the peninsula, it is, iti my' 
opinion, not only true courage but true 
* wisdom in Great Britain avail herself 
of all means and opportunities of en¬ 
countering the enemy, which may defer 
to the jast the occasion, if that occasion is 
to arrrive, at which, we shall have to fight 
the battle upon our own shores. In this 
view, I must contend that the operations 
of the campaign, even if considered as 
merely' respecting the war in the penin¬ 
sula have been eminently advantageous. 
The enemy has at least been kept in 
check; and we have not only been gain¬ 
ing time, which, in a war (.f such a cha¬ 
racter as this, is no small gain of itself, 
time for the viorkiug of chance in our fa¬ 
vour, hut our military means and the mi¬ 
litary discipline and efficiency of our al¬ 
lies have been greatly augmented. The 
period of our final and separate struggle is 
^ deferred : and the probabilities of success \ 
in it, are multiplied in our favour. This! 
at least is the fruit of the campaign. In 
drawing his pictureofthe operations, which 
hare taken place from the commencenu nt 
of the pcnin.sula war to the present mo¬ 
ment, the hon. general thinks he has said l 
every thing, when he has declared, that! 
those operations commenced neai Madrid, I 
and have terminated in the environs of{ 
Lisbon—that lord Wellington set out with 
a determination to defend ,Spain—then 
undertook to protect Portugal—and is now { 
contented with merely covering Lisbon. 
Why, Sir, even admitting this repicsen- 
tation of the hon. general to be correct, 
(which, however, 1 utterly deny, though 
for the sake of the argument I am willing 
to admit it) I still contend, upon the gene¬ 
ral principle which 1 have already laid 
down, that, whilst there was a possibility 
of defendiog Spain in Spain Uxlf, it was 
(VOJLm.) 
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the duty, the policy, the essential interest 
of Great Britain to make every practicable 
effort for that purpose, that when unto¬ 
ward circumstances rendered it inexpe¬ 
dient to prosecute the contest in that 
country. Great Britain was bound to main¬ 
tain it in Portugal—and, if even the vicis¬ 
situdes of war should have reduced us to 
the mere possession of the city of Lisboa 
itself and the strong positions in its envi¬ 
rons, even there Great Britain is as much 
bound in honouras she is impelled by a just 
sense of her own interest, to make her 
stand. Never should we give up oiir hold 
of the peninsula, wliile we are able to 
conliime the contest not with prospect of 
success alone, hut without danger of ab¬ 
solute destruction to our army'. 

But I must not by' any means be un¬ 
derstood, Sir, as giving into or adopting any 
part of the views taken by the hon. gene¬ 
ral of the operations of the last campaign. 
On the contrary I maintain, that the hon. 
general’s views are as clearly' at variance 
with the facts ns those facts are happily 
at variance with what that hon, general 
and his friends thought proper arbitrarily 
to anticipate Iasi year, of the probahic suc¬ 
cess of our operations in the peninsula. 
If indeed we were to draw a coniparison 
between the present state of affairs, and 
such a one as, without due consideration 
and comparison of means and probabilities, 
we might conceive to be desirable, we 
must ailrAit that much is wanting to bring 
the result up to the standard of our wishes: 
we must admit that much remains to be 
done—but we are not therefore to give up 
the cmitcst as hopeless, or to abandon the 
cause to despair. But we have a right to 
resort to -inoth'jr standard of comparison ; 
vve have to compare the present state of 
the pciiiusiilar war wiih the insolent vaunts 
of the enemy and with the gloomy pre¬ 
dictions of many amongst ourselves. \V* 
have aright, in forming our estimate of the 
prospect before us, to compare the pre¬ 
sent state of things with what it was when 
the whole of the peninsula was in the 
power of the enemy—when all its strong 
fortresses n ere occupied by’ French troops, 
when not a breath of resistance was any 
where to be beard—when the eagles of 
France w.ece planted, not only over the 
walls of Madrid but upon the ramparts of 
Lisbon. This is the comparison. Sir, 
which we are entitled to make; and from 
this 1 am authorised to draw inferences 
far different from those of the hon. genera). 
As I never was party to those dismal anti- 
(«) 
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cipations, which vve have too often been 
condeniticd to hear in this House; as I 
knew the talents and skill of tlte British 
general—as I was convinced of the valour 
and discipline of the British army—and as 
I confidently anticipated the best cflecis 
from the instruction and cxatn|jle of 
English ofiicers on the physical and moral 
qualities of a brave nation^ I have all 
along looked to the contest in Portugal 
with hope—a hope qualified undoubtedly 
by a mixture of anxiety but wholly unaU 
loyed by any thing like despair. Nor has 
the result disappointed my expectations. If 
lord Wellington has arrested, in its career 
of victory, that mighty militarv power, 
before whose ovirwliefming masses the 
greatest armies of tiic continent have 
crumbled intodust; if he husseiva'd the no- 
lifted bolt of vengeance, which was icad}' 
to be hurled against, the devtueil tovvcr.sof 
Lisbon, has di\cried it froin its di-stinuti ui, 
and conducted it harmless into the eai tn : 
if, protecting the kingdom coinoiiited to 
his defence against the destrovers of the 
indepcndancc of nations, he has stood as 
it Were between the dead and the living, 
and stayed that deadly plague vvliicli 
had filled every other part of Europe with 
Iiavnck and desolation; if he has done 
this, and no more than this, 1 am not, I 
cannot, be disappointed at the result of 
the campaign. To liave saved Portugal, 
and in saving Portugal to have procured 
foV Spain another year hope*, another 
season for exertion, and therewith to have 
given to Europe anoihtr cht-nce of re¬ 
covering from the tficcu of this liirious 
tempest which so long has rag-d iviiij tin- 
abating fury, and has laid pi<>->tiaic cvciy 
thing great and venei.ibic amongst the na¬ 
tions of the world—tlii.s is no slight suc¬ 
cess, [hear! hear! bcsil'l—this is no 
mean glory—it is a result worthy all the 
cxpence, and tlh,rt, and anxiety, that it 
has cost us—ano, if it does not satisfy our 
desires it may well make us aslnnned of 
our fears.—But if, because lord Welling¬ 
ton has done no more than this, it be 
thought that he has m glecied to take ad¬ 
vantage of opportiaiiiit s to ibilow up his 
successes, and to destroy the whole force 
of the enemy, there is ptih.'ipano com¬ 
mander, on whose, behalf an appeal could 
be more confidently made agi'nsisuch a 
charge,' to the whole tenor of his profes-' 
■ionat career, and tn the prominent fea¬ 
tures of Ins military character, if be did 
not think it prudent to follow u{' his sue- 
,c«u against a reputed but still a superior 
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and unbroken enemy, if he did not think 
him.self WfUranled to put the advantage, 
which he had gained, to the hazard of an 
unequal conflict, and to risk by a culpa¬ 
ble temerity the fruits of what he had 
gloriously achieved, we may very fairly 
presume that in taking a course, not the 
most congenial to his nature, hehas adapted 
I his measures tn the circainsi.anccs of the 
campaign and to the pe(;uliar situation in 
which he found himself placed. Let him 
not now bo blamed for prudence after 
having been so often rebuked for impetuo¬ 
sity. 

But disagreeing, Sir, as I do with the 
hoii. general m bis views upon the subject 
of the campaign, tiiere is no one point 
upon \vhi< ii idifiLr more widely from him 
than as to the probable eficct and ultimate 
advantage ol tlic sy.-leni of measures by 
vviiicii toe .army of England r., now, for 
llic first time for many years, an-yed 
against the troops of Eruiicc in a continen¬ 
tal campaign, and contending tor muslery 
under the eyes of Europe. The advantaga 
to our own troops fioni practice in war¬ 
fare—and from having had frequent op¬ 
portunities of establishing beyond the pos- 
^ibility of doubt, what we always knew, 
but what the enemy constantly flattered 
thenisulve.s they could disprove by deny¬ 
ing—the physical ami moial superiority 
of the British soldier;—the iinprission 
necessarily producetl upon the Ereiich 
armies, by the palpable demsnstratiou 
thus iji'cscnted to the vi m Id of the groinid- 
lessness of their own vain-glorious preten¬ 
sions to thecharacter of mviiicibie ;—these 
..urely aiC efilcts which justify the jirin- 
tiple of the I'OiiLy fioin whicli they ave 
deijv’cd, and vihich not only ccnlribnte 
to the Ilium dll U; glory but lend to the 
ultimate safely «jf tiiis country. 

The iioii. g-'iiiral looks to an invasion— 
to a},irj:;gle for our own exi.stcnce on our 
own .liionis. Surely the Britisli soldier, 
who has fought in the peninsula, will not 
be a lo-,s adequate defender of bis coun¬ 
try, and the Frenchman who lias met iiitn 
there in h ittlc, will not be a more forward 
and confident invader. The altered tone 
of the enemy, in speaking of the events 
and prosprcis of the campaign, is to me 
the most decisive evidence of the merits 
and services of our army ; and might, I 
siiuiild tniiik, satisfy the huii. general 
(Tarlclon) himself, that if we are one day 
or other to have to encounter the enemy 
on British ground, the transactions i|i Por* 
luga! may at least have contributed to de> 
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fcr that event, so much to be deprecated, 
to a later period than has hitherto usually 
been assigned for it. Ho might be satis¬ 
fied, I really think, that, if such a day is 
likely ever to ariive, it would not have 
been so good policy to lock up the whole 
of our military population at home in 
trembling expectation of the moment, 
when it was to be calleil into action by 
the arrival of the enemy on our coast, as 
to fit oursek'ps for that, vital struggle, by 
a system of active and enterjirising liosii- 
lity; enuring our Kildicrs to the duties 
and hardships of war—interposing obsta¬ 
cles to the progress of the enemy while 
yet at a distance—and enmhining with 
the sacred duty of aftinding assistance to 
other nations, the most < Ifectual prrpara* 
tioni for our own ultimate defence. 

if we were to have the choice of any 
one spot in the whole world, where this 
system could be most advantageously 
carried into efl'ect, the present thcalie of 
the war is that which we might most 
prudcnlly have chosen. In tlie peninsula, 
for the first time since the rrcnch Revo¬ 
lution, rrance is exhausted bv the ex- 
peiices of the war instead of being enrich¬ 
ed by its spoils: we have the best autho¬ 
rity for this fact; we have lJuonaparte’s 
own explicit admission of it. In the pe 
ninsula France arts at the end, as it were, 
of a long lever through a line of commu¬ 
nications, extended, hazardous, and con¬ 
stantly interrupted ; and re(|uiring scarce¬ 
ly less than another army dispersed along 
that line to keep up the means of feeding 
and recruiting the army which is employ¬ 
ed in the operations of the war. To us 
the sea is open—and the distance and dif¬ 
ficulty of communication no moiu than 
the length and i isk of the voyage, which 
is trifling in the extreme. 

These are the physical and military ad¬ 
vantages which would induce me to chouse 
as the scene of operations between Great 
Britain and France, the present theatre of 
war, as by far the most advantageous fur 
England. But it is impossible to put 
moral considerations out of the <}ucstion ; 
to forget the ties which bind us to the 
common cause of nations; and which con¬ 
nect the defence of their rights and inde¬ 
pendence with the separate security of our 
own. We cannot but feel to how great a 
degree that, which we are doing for others, 
adds to our confidence as to what we shall 
be able to do for ourselves. 

1 have said, that the tone of the enemy 
liaa been changed. Are not our own feel¬ 


ings at least equally altered i Let us re¬ 
collect that period, at the^cofiimencement 
of the war, when we were in daily e.vpec. 
tation of some attempt at inva.sion; , we 
were all indeed confident, that if the ene¬ 
my came to attack us on our own shores, 
we should make a most glorious resistance, 
and ultimately repel any force which he 
should be able to bring against us. But 
the expressions of this confidence we did 
not scruple to utter, as if they conveyed 
something of no ordinary spirit and vi¬ 
gour. The wisest and the biavest among 
ns were nut ashamed to speak of resistance 
to invasion as splendid victory. Who is 
theu! among ns now, that is conierited 
with such l.mgiiage ? or who feels, that lie 
does justice to the military character of 
his country, when he merely professes to 
believe, that an invasion of this country 
would terminate in the disgrace and dis¬ 
comfiture of the invaders ? Is this the lan¬ 
guage which we now use ? Or are these 
the topics with which we are now con¬ 
versant ? Are not our language, our senti¬ 
ments, and our feelings, really and ge¬ 
nuinely of a higher sorl ? 

“ What! shnll they seek the lion in his den, 

“ And brave him there ? 

“ Oh let it not be said.” 

And whence then is this great and decisive 
change in public opinion ? whence but 
from the w'ar in the peninsula ? and is not 
this a revolution of the highest import¬ 
ance ? a vain and vapouring cdnfidence 
springing out of no principle, founded on 
no practice, and accompanied by no proof 
and test of its soundness, is indeed far from 
being a splendid, a safe, or a commenda¬ 
ble quality, but a confidence, which has 
grown up gradually in proportion to our 
rfibrls and our trials—which is founded 
not in uur feelings but in our experience—■ 
not singly in our own estimation of our¬ 
selves, but in a comparison of ourselves 
with our enemy—which augufs what w'e 
may do in unr own defence from what we 
have achieved in the defence of our allies 
—this confidence is one which may be 
blamelessly felt, and safely relied on; it 
is a solid principle of strength, as well as 
a just ground of exultation ; and to have 
purchased this confidence in ourselves is 
an object for the attainment of which no 
sacrifice wdiich has been made, and no 
burden which may be incurred, can justly 
be thought more than sufficient. Much, 
however, as I applaud, and as I partake of 
this confidence, 1 am not so blindly san- 
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guiite as to look forward to certain sac* 
cess and glory, without taking into my 
consideration the possibility of a reverse ; 
but when I contemplate that side of the 
picture, I do so with this consolation, that 
if ever there was a moment or a situation 
in which failure (tiisgrace I will not say, 
for that is not possible to such an army 
and such a commander), but in which the 
failure of the object for which we contend 
would be comparatively loss Injurious to 
us, and defeat more calamitous to the cne* 
my, it is in my opinion the present mo¬ 
ment, and the actual situation of the cam¬ 
paign in Poitugal. And this too, from 
'moral no less, or even more, than hum 
military considerations. The ruler of 
France has now the eyes of all Europe 
fixed upon him. He has now no distant 
diversion to distract his councils, or draw 
oiF the attention of his siibjucts and of 
mankind from the one grand object to 
which he stands pledged and bound—the 
establishment of his usurped dominion in 
the peninsula. If he fail in this, his de¬ 
feat must be most signal and decisive. It 
admits of no palliation ; it is not to be re¬ 
trieved or compensated by lesser triumphs, 
nor to be obliterated from memory by the 
achievement of new successes in other 
quarters of the world. To be foiled in 
this great object, and to be foiled by Great 
Britain, would be to him the most dis¬ 
graceful, and consequently the most dan¬ 
gerous defeat that he Ivts ever experi¬ 
enced—breaking the charm of his ascen¬ 
dancy, and shaking the foundation of his 
power. To us it would be the most glori¬ 
ous triumph that.the events of this tre¬ 
mendous war have ever yet brought with¬ 
in our reach; the seal of our fidelity to 
our ailius—the consummation of our mili¬ 
tary character—and the pledge of our na¬ 
tional safety. 

Such is the character and importance 
of the contest which is now at issue. 
What that issue may be, I do not pretend 
to anticipate. It is in the hands of Provi¬ 
dence. But standing at this moment upon 
that awful eminence, which divides the 
past from the future ; the past chequered 
with variety of fortune, the future over¬ 
shadowed with a darkness impervious to 
human foresight, I am anxious to declare 
linequivocally, while the issue is yet un¬ 
decided, that the course and the system 
by which the military fortunes of the coun¬ 
try have been brought to this crisis, have 
my most cordial and unqualified aj>proba- 
tion. (Hear ! bear!} 
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General Tarleton returned the right hon. 
;ent. thanks for the eloquence which be 
lad displayed on this occasion, though 
le could by no means concur in the views 
he had taken upon the subject of the cam¬ 
paign in Portugal. hVom the zeal mani¬ 
fested by the right hon. gent, to aid the 
cause of the peninsula, he supposed that 
right hon. gent, would be inucb better 
pleased if the whole disposable, force, and 
all the generals of the British army, were 
to be employed in the peninsula. 

Mr. Canning wished to correct the hon. 
general, lie did not desire that all our 
generals should be abroad. So long as 
lord Wellington was einpiojcd in the pe¬ 
ninsula he could Ire well contented that 
some gallant generals should remain at 
home, to ciiticise the operations of the 
campaign, and to protect u.-> fi om invasion. 

The estimates were ihtii i.^rted to, 
the House resumed, and the repoit was or¬ 
dered to be received to-morrow. Ad¬ 
journed. 

HOUSE OF Loitns. 

Tutsdujf, March 5 . 

Appeals.] The Lord Chancellor, in pur¬ 
suance of his notice, moved for the ap¬ 
pointment of a Select Committee, to con¬ 
sider and report what measures may be 
most expedient to adopt, for tire purpose 
of c'Xpcditiiigthe heaiingand determining 
of Appeals and Writs of Error in the 
House of Lords-. His lordship observed, 
that he should not attempt to anticipate 
what the reL>oiumendation of the commit¬ 
tee might be. It was clear that some 
measuie was necessary, tiicre being now 
upwards of 1^70 appeals and writs of error 
before the House, and it being quite im¬ 
possible, unless more time was devoted to 
hearing them than had hitherto been ern- 
ployed'ior that purpose, that the arreurof 
busiiiess could be got througli before 
another urrear as great or greater had ac¬ 
cumulated. Neither should he now ob¬ 
serve upon what regulation it might be 
deemed necessary to make rcspecung the 
proceedings of the courts of equity below, 
111 consequence of a larger portion of the 
attention hitherto devoted to those courts 
being given to the judicial proceedings of 
that House, as that subject would most 
probably come under the cognizance of 
the committee. 

The motion, after a few words from ear) 
Stanhope, intimating his intention of im¬ 
mediately bringing on another motion ro* 
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lating to the same subject, was agreed to, 
and on the motion of the earl of Liverpool, 
a committee was appointed. 

Earl Stanhope then entered into the 
consideration of the subject at length, 
for the purpose of shewing that the 
grounds of the judicial decisions of the 
House ought to be put upon record. Ilis 
lordship, in the course of his speech, 
stated tlie number of appeals now before 
the House, up to yesterday, to be, from 
the courts of King’s-bench. Exchequer, 
and E.xcbe(|uer Chamber, in England, 
35 ; from the courts of Chancery in En¬ 
gland and Ireland, 43 ; and from Scot¬ 
land, including two from the court of 
Exchequer, 195; making a total of 273. 
The delay thus arising was so great, that 
ifnot remedied, what was said by the witty 
lord Chesterfield to a lord conipiaining of 
a horse W'hicli he could not keep from < 
breaking down his fences, except bv , 
putting ii'tn in a court enclosed bv high I 
nails, “ Put him into the court of chan- ' 
eery, depend upon it lie will never get ^ 
out might be a|>|)liod by some future 
witty lord to the court oi last appeal in ' 
that House. ‘His lorddiip concludid by I 
moving, '• That it be an instruction to 
the said committee to consiiler, whether 
it would or would not be higidv advan¬ 
tageous, in the disinbution of justice, that 
this Home sliould put concisely upitui re¬ 
cord, the points or principles of law, 
which shall form, in future, the grounds 
of each of its judicial decisions ?” 

The earl of Liverpool opposed the mo¬ 
tion, on the ground that it was not appli¬ 
cable to the present stage, of the proceed¬ 
ing, the object for consideration being 
simply what means should be adopted to 
do that which had evidently become ne¬ 
cessary, namely, to expedite the judicial 
business of the House. When the com¬ 
mittee made their report, it uouid then 
be for the House to determine finally what 
measures should be adopted. The motion 
was negatived. 

UOL'SU OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, Match S. 

Slavs Trade Felony Kill.'] Mr. 
Brougham rosi-, agn'cably to notice, to 
move for leave to bring in a Hill for ren¬ 
dering more efic-clual the Act for the 
Aboliiion oi'thc Slave Trade. He moved, 
that the Kesolulion of the House of the 
lUth of June I MUD, be read; and the 
same was read as follows: '' Kesolved, 
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*• That this House, conceiving the Africaa 
“ Slave Trade to be contrary to the prin* 
•• cipivs of justice, humanity, and sound 
policy, will, with all praeticable exf>€- 
" dition, proceed to take eilectual mea- 
' “ sures for abolishing the said trade, in 
I " such manner, and at such period, as may 
I " be deemed advisable." He also moved. 
That the Resolution of the House, of the 
15th of June, in the last session of parlia¬ 
ment, respecting theblave Trade, be read : 
And the same was read, as fdlows: 

*' Resolved, neru. cou. That this House 
“ has learnt, with great surprise and iit- 
dignation, the attempts which have re- 
“ ceiitly been made to evade the prohi- 
" bitions of the Act abolishing the African 
“ Slave Trade; and that titis Hmise will, 
" e.irly m the next session of parliament, 
“ take into its consideration such mea- 
“ siircs us may tend eliectually to prevent 
"such daring violations of the law.”— 
The resoliitioii.s being read, the bon. and 
learned gout, said that be now rose, in 
pursuance of tiie nolit e he bad given, and 
of the resolutions ulntli had just been 
read, to move for leave to liring in a bill 
for the more eflLCiu.dly preventing the 
dealing in slaves. When he remembered 
the almost unanimous 'eeling ot the House 
on this subject, when tlie resolution which 
had been last read was come to; when 
he reflected on the triumph with which 
the e.xertions of his h' ii Irieiid, the mein- 
; her for Yoikshire, hati uliiinan-ly been 
; crowned ill tins glorious .-iruggle. In- was 
induced to beinve that it would scarcely 
hi necessary for It m to do more than to 
I .slate, that, notw'iib-taiiding the acts of the 
legislature, notwitiiNiaiiding tlie more re¬ 
cent resolution of ilial House expressive 
of their deti rmination to sec that act 
I strictly enforced, still it appeared that 
there were persons who, in despite of 
iheir authority, did deal in this horrid 
trade, ami did contrive to evade the pe¬ 
nalties which they had imposed for the pur¬ 
pose of prevc ntiiig it. lie might appeal 
for the truth of this statement, to the evi¬ 
dence on the table of the House, and to 
various other sources of information which 
had come to his hands, and which were 
also known to many other members of the 
li'iusr, and which could leave no doubt 
W’huievcr that a considerable tralBc was 
still carried on in the trade in question, by 
subjects of this country, resident in our 
colonies. It would be better for him, how* 
ever, instead of referring to the evidence 
generally, to notice one or two instances 
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which had come to his own knowledge, 
and which must satisfy any man, that the 
trade was persisted in, nut only in defiance 
of the acts of the 4()lh and {Ttli of the 
king, but even in dehance of the la^t re* 
solution of the House. In doing so, he 
should have a di.sagiceabJc task to per* 
form ; and, as he should ha\e to allude to 
persons against whom he had such evi¬ 
dence as would he suflicient to lead lu 
their conviction, were they to be sued for 
penalties, or even to bring home to them a 
capital felony, had it pleased the legisla¬ 
ture to make it an oilenceof that nature, 
while he made his statement with full con¬ 
fidence of the truth of what be stated, hu 
should, on account of the heaviness of tiic 
charge, not mention the names of the 
parties, nor even allude to them in any 
pointed manner. The trade was now car¬ 
ried on, not by vessels supposed to be 
employed in such a traflic, but in the more 
innocent one of trading in wood and 
ivory. One ship, the Neptune, belonging 
to persons wlio had formerly been large 
dealers in this trade, had lately been sent 
on a voyage for the purchase of wood and 
ivory. Alter its return, however, two ol 
the men, persons of excellent character, 
had stated that the captain also took on 
board thirteen slaves and two boys, who 
were carried to the isle of Piinces, be¬ 
longing to Portugal. The captain, after 
this, bought a smaller vessel, and cariied 
on a traffic betw'een thec^frican coast and 
some foreign possessions, which served 
him as an entrepot. Another vessel, 
named the George, Imt the name of the 
captain of which he should not mention, it 
had been confessed hy tlie captain him¬ 
self had sailed expressly on a slaving 
voyage. The captain had been heard to 
express his anxiety to get .safely out of 
the port from whence he wa.s to clear, not 
doubting that if he did so, he should be 
sure of sailing without interruption. Three 
months ago one of our king's ships 
stopped a merchant vcs.sel, of which suspi¬ 
cions were entertained, and on examina¬ 
tion, the carpenter declared that he had 
been ordered to fit her out with bulk¬ 
heads and board.s, which are the never- 
failing symptoms of a slave-trader. On the 
12th of .December, alter the House had 
expressed its indignation at the attempts 
to continue this trade, a king’s ship fell in 
with a vessel which bore the name of the 
^Marquis Romana, but which svasin reality 
the ffrince William, an English vessel, the 
owners of which were well known, and on 
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board of which vessel there were not fewer 
than 10!) negroes. There were others in 
the same situation, but which he should 
not inenti'in. He could not help, however, 
alluding to other two ve-sels, which passed 
by the names of llie (laliicia and Palafox, 
it being pretended that tlicy were Spanish 
vessels, it was made incontestihly evi¬ 
dent, however, that they belonged to Eng¬ 
lish owners resident in this country, and 
were in part manned with English. 'I'licse 
vessels were stopped on anoiher ground, 
and vveieon tlie point of being released, 
when It appuarid from the deposition of 
one of the masters, that they were the 
Queen L'liarlotlc and Mohawk ; that they 
were well known to be the property of 
English owners ; were under the superin- 
tendance of English supercargoes; and 
that the name of one ot the captains was 
George Woodbine, which he ba l changed 
to that of (iiorgio Muiidcsilva, for ttu. sake 
of carrying on the deception. Not to 
trouble the House with more instances of 
this kind, he begged only to call their at¬ 
tention to some letters from colonel Max- 
tvell, and from the judge of the Admiralty 
at bierra Leone. 'J’hese proved, that 
though the trallic was greatly diminished, 
and bore no proportion to its former eX' 
tent, yet that there still existed suflicient to 
render it highly worthy of the attention of 
parliament, and that it well became them 
to consider how they should best free 
lhcm.selrcs from what still remained of it. 
The judge mentioned that since his ar> 
riv-al in March, ISUL), no fewer than lODl 
.slaves had been brought fur condemna¬ 
tion ill his court. He was, therefore, 
warranted in saying, tiiough the trade was 
greatly diminished, that what remained of 
It wa.s well worthy the attention of the 
House, ilc was not disposed to state that 
many of the slaves so carried off were in¬ 
troduced into the British colonies; but he 
did say that they were carried to St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s, and St. Croix, for the purpose 
of being sent from thence into other 
islands. In the latter island, advertisc- 
meriLs for the sale of such slaves were even 
exhibited pu'.dicly and in open day. It 
was not necessary for him to accuse tho.se 
interested in our West India possessions 
with violating the act of the legislature of 
this country, and the resolutions of the 
House ; it was sufficient if these slaves were 
carried to Demarara, Berbice, and the 
other newly conquered islands. If ne¬ 
cessary, on this point he could refer to a 
contest between the governor of Demarara 
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and the plniitcrs of Beibice, whf're, in a 
miinorial by the latter, .signed n ith their 
own names, it appeared ihul they not 
only continued to import negroes, hut that 
they wcie even ignorant of any law to 
prevent them froiii doing so, or if tliey 
were aware of such a law, that they were 
not disposed to attend to it. What, tlie.se 
nieinoii.di.sls principally complained of, 
was the frc(|uent seduction of their weak, 
niinded and new negroes. Cent lenten 
might suppose that this was before l!ir ex* 
pression of the feelings of th.it Mous<- on 
the suhje-ct. I»iit no suih thing. This 
was only in rsovernher, lyoj), no less tti.in 
four years after the reKolutioii of the 
House, and two years anil a half after the 
pa.ssing of the statute. In defiance of the.se 
re.'iolutions and of tli'‘ statute, therefore, 
the House saw the importation of new 
negroes encouraged. If sueli a trade, was 
suflered to l>e earned on, it wouhl he better 
to snfler it to proceed as formerly, so that 
the honest dealer, as well as the smuggler, 
niiglii have the meani of carrying it on. 
It was unjust to tiie fair trader, that he 
should he excluded, while the lenl'.ur trader 
made a call illation of the chances in his 
favour, and was sulkred to be in a better 
situation tlian befoie the trade', was put a 
stop to. The West Indian himself must 
be anxious to cut down a trade in wliicli 
lic' himself had no share. If, again, the 
House looked to ttic^ shipowners, they had 
now liule or no interest in such a Irallic, 
having diverted their ca[iit;d into another 
cliainiel. The trade w'as .so much reduced, 
so far as they could be concerned, that 
a love of contraband alone could iuiluce 
tliein to wish its cuntmn.am e. Thus, n 
was only from one descriptiea of persons 
that the House could now loo!, fo' oppc'- 
sition to the cllecluai abolition of tb!;, 
irailic ; and they were the per.sons who, 
so far from licing objects of f avour or co.m- 
passion, were tlioi>c who ought peculiarly 
to he struck at, being lho.se wdio were now 
conccined in an attempt to continue thi.s 
trade in defiance of the resolutions of the. 
House, and of the acts of the iegislature. 
It was cnoiigli for liim only to allude to 
this fact, to take from such persons any* 
portion of the favour of the House.. One 
successful adventure, it appeared, wa.s suf¬ 
ficient to cover three or four failures, and 
with such prospects of advantage, not 
having the bcncBt of insurance, adven¬ 
turers of this kind iinding it necessary to 
be their owm insurers, saw their advantage 
in having three or four .ships out at oue 
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time. If the House only considered that 
such persons could not but be aware of 
the nature of the trade in which they were 
about to deal, they could hardly fail being 
salisfud that there was not a single object 
more appropiiate for criminal legislation. 
A per.soii iitting out a vessel fur this trade 
knew that lie w.is to aiiive on the coast of 
Africa, and that in vaiious ways he was to 
gut into In.s posst's.slnn a i.'argo of human 
iicings ; tliai he was to .sell tlioin into a 
slate oi slavi t y, iiihnilely excreding every 
nll'icr, and v. i ii cii- .jru.slanci.s too disgust¬ 
ing to he dwelt on. Ii was impossible, 
that a person engaged in such a speculation 
could h..ve his eyes shut to the evils he 
wasnboul toinlhct ; so that instead of 
being a malum piohihiium, it must be seen 
to be a malum in se. Wilhout going fur¬ 
ther into the cruellies of the trade, without 
looking to the harddiips of the middle pas¬ 
sage, It was impossible for any man to 
.shut Ills eyes against the horrors of such a 
trallic: and, what then should be said to 
a piT'.on in this country sending his de- 
putie.^ abroad (o inihet miseries and cruel¬ 
ties greater than any other ? That such 
would properly' fall under the cognizance 
of tlio criminal law, it would not be ne- 
ee.s.ary lor Imn to adduce many instances 
i<> prove. By an act in the reign of 
<.Ipi.r<.-e 2, any waterman on the river, 
carrying above a certain number of pas¬ 
sengers in his boat or wherry, if by any 
accident a lifesho'^Ul be lust, was declared 
guilty of felony. So even w bile the Have 
trade was tolerated, it was punishable to 
carry above a certain number, in propor- 
ti.-n lo the toiifiapc of the vessel, through 
tin* miildic jiK'-'i.ge. lliere were many 
■ 'itur in.s-tances wlncii he might mention, 
it wag declared lo be felony, without bene- 
Ir f.f cleigy, to da.nage any public wi’.rk.s; 
t<i uiiiiiage London bridge, Tuiliam bridge, 
<Sic, tic.: to destroy any lock or sluice 
on a canal; to deslroy^ any' turnpike bouse 
or gale, itc.; and by the 4<Sth of the king, 
it was declared to be felony lo steal oys¬ 
ters, for which the persons offending were 
..iiiijectto transportation forli years, or 
to hard labour for three y'ears. The House 
w«'iild recollect that he was talking of 
that which was robbery, torture, murder, 
and they would not fail to punish such 
an otfmcc with something at least equal 
to the punishment imposed for stealing an 
oyster. It was said that the great bulk of 
this trade in slaves, was carried on by the 
Americans and the {Spaniards. It would 
appear, however, that both of those coun- 
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tries were putting down the traffic as 
we li:ul done, and the message from the 
president to the ctingress of the United 
States, rerommi nded the taking of further 
measures for the complete abulii ion of that 
trade. The measuro he proposed to in¬ 
troduce would have the etfect of making 
the supercargoes liable, who would be 
struck at by the act; and if foreign cruizers 
should endeavour to come into any of our 
settlements, they n]igl|i be broughtto trial, 
•s a foreigner in this couutrj' trying to 
escape might be brought to punishnitiU. 

The hon. and learned gent, concluded 
by moving " That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to render more eflectual the Act 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade.” 

Mr. Marryatt said, he had received iii- 
formatinn of one ship having be en seized 
laden W'ith slaves, and tiiat there were 
three others in similar circumstances which 
were following. From every information 
the trade was still carried on to a great ex¬ 
tent, and he trusted every measure would 
be adopted totally to prevent it. 

Mr. Wilberforce sirongly supported the 
measure now recommended to the House, 
and begged his hon. and learned friend to 
accept his warmest thanks for the great 
*troubleand anxiety he had shewn in bring¬ 
ing the matter before the House, He 
hoped, that as they had a great deal to an¬ 
swer for in allowing so horrid a traffic to 
exist fur such a lengtii of time in this coun¬ 
try, the House would*now do all they 
could to make a compensation for the evils 
they had so long sulfered to exist, by 
providing, by every means in their power, 
for its total prevention in future. The 
measure of his hon. and learned friend, he 
trusted, would have this effect. He had 
no doubt it would be unanimously agreed 
to; but, if it should prove ineflectual, 
other measures must be resorted to. 

Mr. Barham was sorry to understand, 
that the illicit trade in slaves had so greatly 
increased, that if nut effectually checked, 
it seemed as if it would shortly exceed 
that slave trade which had been abolished. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer fully 
agreed in the necessity of taking every 
step for stopping so unjust a traffic. He 
could not suffer the business to pass, how¬ 
ever, without distinctly stating that the 
object of the hon. and learned gent., 
aa imparted to him, did not go to make 
the offence a capital felony, but one pu¬ 
nishable by transportation or imprison > 
ment. 

Mr* Brougham explained, that such was 


his object in the first instance.' He should 
propose transportation for any period not 
exceeding 14 years, or imprisonment for 
nuL more than three nor less than two 
years. It was impossible, however, for 
him to pledge himself that he might not 
afterwards, if the present measure was 
lound inadequate, move that the punish¬ 
ment be made capital. 

Mr. Ca»Htng, though no person viewed 
the traffic with more horror than he did, 
was still of opinion, that having been so 
long suffered to exist, the House ought not 
at once to go the length of puiiisliing it 
with death. To the {irupositioii of the 
hon. and learned gem, as now stated by 
him, he gave his hearty assent. 

The motion was then put and carried 
nttn. con. and Mr. Brougham, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and Mr. WIiitbn.cd. had leave to- 
prepare and bring in the bill.—Siiorlly 
alter the bill was biought in and t'^^ad a 
first time. 

Irish Public Business.] Sir John New¬ 
port rose, pursuant to notice, to move a 
resoluiion, ordering th.tt no Public Bill 
should pass that House, uiiIl\ss the same 
interval should occur between its first and 
second reading, which Uxik place between 
the first and second reading ot every Irish 
Private Bill. He said that it was but fair, 
that the Irish should have a fair opportu¬ 
nity of knowing the exact state of their 
public business in that House. This he 
conceived to be impracticable under the ex¬ 
isting regulations. There was an act 
then pending in the House, limiting lh» 
number of persons concerned in stage¬ 
coaches. This would considerably affect 
private property in tolls, and would in all 
probability be passed into a law before 
any portion of those most interested in its 
provLsioiis would know any thing of any 
such measure having been agitated. After 
some further observations, he concluded 
with moving,—" That, in order to afford 
to the people of Ireland an adequate op¬ 
portunity for communicating to parlia¬ 
ment tlicir representations on the probable 
effect of the legislative regulations about 
to be enacted, exclusively affecting that 
part of the united kingdom, and thereby 
to lessen the inconvenience to which they 
are subjected, by the removal to a consi¬ 
derable distance of the seat of the legis¬ 
lature, it is just and expedient that such an 
interval of time should be required to 
elapse between the second reading and the 
committal of every Public Bill, exclusively 
8 
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aflecting Ireland, as is now directed be* 
tween the first and second readings of Irish 
Private Bills by the standing order of this 
House of 3t)th June 1801/’ 

Mr. Foster opposed the Resolution, on 
the ground that no inconvenience had 
arisen out of the regulation now existing, 
and that the one proposed would have the 
effect of unnecessarily retarding the public 
business. Lie objected also to the 
preamble, the wording of which implied a 
direct censure on the Union between both 
countries—a measure which, although 
sincerely and strenuously opposed by him¬ 
self, had yet been cordially supported by 
the right hon. baronet. 

Air. Hutchinson thought the objection of 
the right hon. gent, to the preamble 
rather singular : the preamble was disap¬ 
proved of because it censured a measure 
which had been supported by his right 
boil, friend. Did that preamble stale what 
was not the fact, or rather did it not 
speak the language of the commercial in- 
tercsis ill Ireland ? Were not those in¬ 
terests from day to day, in every session, , 
obstructed and injured by the pernicious j 
system of huiry, precipitance, and mad- | 
vertance which maiked ail their proceed- ■ 
ing upon lri‘.li questions ? One ground of ^ 
the right hoii gent/s objection to the pro¬ 
posed regnl.iiion was, that no inconve¬ 
nience resulted from the piesenl mode. 
His per-ional expenerice enaliled him to 
set the right hon. gentleman nght on that 
head. He had known repeated instances, 
in the course of the last and former ses- 
.sioiis, in which uiea.sures involving the iii- 
terest.s of one of the first couimercial cities 
in the empire, the city which he had the 
honour to ri pre.sent ((’ork), vveie rapidly 
carried through that I loii.se, though lie had 
made earnest hut intffectual applications 
for time to consult witli his constituents 
upon lliein. lie liad, then, no doubt that 
the present mode was a bad one Whether 
that proposed by his right hon. friend 
could coiiiidetely remedy the evil, he was 
not equally cenain; but sure he was, that 
some cliangc in the prc.sent regulation was 
imperioiixly neces.sai y j and as the reso¬ 
lution proposed must, in some degree, 
efl'v'Cl that change, it should have hi.s cor¬ 
dial support. 

Mr. Parnell said, that the right hon. 
bart. who had brought forward tliis motion, 
dill not merit the imputation cast upon 
him, of having unnecessarily made an at¬ 
tack on the Union. That Ireland would 
sailer by the loss of her local legislature 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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was an evil that even the friends of the mea¬ 
sure allowed. They argued, that though 
this evil would arise, the advantages that 
Ireland would derive from the concessions 
that were promised as the immediate con- 
j sequences of the measure, would more than 
compen.salc it. The right hon. bart. there¬ 
fore, adopted only the language of ths 
best friends of the Union, and did now act 
in a manner inconsistent with his former 
conduct. Ill respect to the impediment 
which the right hon. geiit. opposite 
alledges would he thrown m the way of 
public business by the adoption of the pro¬ 
posed regulation, he has not been fortu- 
‘iiate in selecting the instance with which 
he emic.-vvoured (o support his argument. 
It is not required to make the regulation 
an act of the l egislature, but merely an 
order of the House to govern its own pro¬ 
ceedings. If, then, circuui.-tanccs should 
arise, requiring a Bill to pass in the same 
experiitmus manner as that in which it 
was requisite to pass the Treasury BilLs, 
the House would be able, on a special 
rase of necessity properly made out, to 
suspend its order fur the occasion, and 
prevent any dctrinieiif to the public by 
maliing an exception to the general rule. 
The right hon. gent, had argued, that as 
, most of the Irish business related to taxa- 
. tion, and as no peiitieris could be received 
1 against a la.x, the proposed regulation was 
I on thi^ account uiitioc: ssary. But though 
I it be true that no petition can be received, 
still till' membels representing Ireland 
ought to be aliowid time to communicate 
witii their constituents, and the people 
had an undoubted riuht to have the op- 
poitunity of making theif opinions known. 
I'hey possessed the privilege of being able 
to meet together for the purpose of iii- 
stniciing their reprcseniative.s, and no ob¬ 
struction ought to exist in the way of t^ieir 
free exercise of this valuable right. 

Atr. fl’elleslcy Vole said, that until some 
case was made out of actual inconvenience 
under the present mode, he should not 
vote for any change in it. 

Mr. Shaw of Dublin said, that he could 
not agree with the right hon. gent, who 
spoke last, in thinkiitg that no inconve¬ 
nience had resulted from the present 
mode. He had had personal experience 
of many, affecting his constituent's in par¬ 
ticular, where measares were hurried 
through the House; amongst others, the 
Dublin Police Bill had not been treated 
with that consideration which it called for. 
Upon this and many other occasieus; ha 
(R) 
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himself had in vain applied For time; A i not only here but in the sister kingdom, 
striking instance of the hurry and inad- that they had no foundation. He deKod 
Tertence which had prevailed in hurrying the hon. hart, to name one Irish Bill which 
bills through that House, without due had been hurried through the Flouse, if an 
consultation with those who were more Irish member had wished it lobe deferred, 
immediately to be affected by them, was. If the hon. baronet could not do this, he 
that when the magistrates were about to would not consent that the House should 
enforce a certain clause inthe Wide-street throw a slur on itself, and, by acceding to 
Commissioners bill, they found, for the such a motion, seem to evince a conviction 
first time, that that very clause had been that such a measure was necessary, 
repealed by the provisions of the Dublin Sir J. Newport, in rejily, instanced the 
Coal bill, passed the preceding session, inconveniences which had been experi< 
Such was the negligence and haste with ended through a money Bill being hurried 
which these bills had been hurried through through the House, imposing a tax on 
that House. Circumstances of this nature advertisements, which Bill was passed be- 
Oould not but create that dissatisfaction fore the representations and explanations 
and distrust, which it must be the wish of of the people of Ireland were received, 
every honest man to remove. The effects He also mentioned another instance of 
were, however, but too obvious; and the the tax imposed upon hand bills. He 
general complaint in all the public meet- thought it his duty, however liif-ndly he 
ings in Dublin was, that any thing was at- might be to the legislative union of die 
tended to in the House of Commons but two countries, to bring those circumstances 
Irish business. forward, and to communicate to the House 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was sur- the general feelings of the people. No- 
prised to hear the hon. gent, who spoke thing could be more injurious to the in- 
last select the Dublin Police Bill as an in- terest of the empire than to oppose such 
stance of that hurry and neglect of which a Resolution; nothing more likely to 
he had complained. That Bill was brought counteract the efforts of the Union, 
into the House some time before Easter, Mr. Poster, in allusion to what had been 
wd was not passed into a law till some said by the hon. baronet respecting the 
Ume after Easter. What had appeared Bill which he had spoken of as having 
■0 very absurd in the repeal of the clause been passed before the remonstrance of 
©f the Wide-street Commissioners Bill by the people of Ireland could be received, 
the Dublin Coal Bill, would not be thought appealed to the House (having stated the 
so extraordinary when it^was known that progress of it) if it could be said to have 
the Wide-street commissioners fund was been hurried through the House. He 
principally supplied by the product of then replied to the other statements of 
a duty on coals; here howei’er it was the hoii. baronet, and vindicated the con- 
evident that the hon. gent.’s observations duct of the House, in the instances to 
could not apply, because that Bill was a which allusions had been made. He de¬ 
private Bill, and therefore its delay could nied that the House had been in the habit 
not have been owing to those alledged in- of neglecting the business of Ireland ; so 
conveniences which the resolution of the far froth that being the fact, every degree 
right hon. hart, meant to remedy. of attention was paid to it which the iin- 

Mr. Shaw, in explanation said, that he portance of the subject could require, 
meant the Paving Bill. ^ Mr. Jlutchmsm would not take indivi- 

Mr. Croker had the satisfaction of knosv- dual instances that might be adduced, as 
ing that the Bill alluded to by the last proving that general inconvenience was 
speaker, so far from having been hurried not experienced. 

through the House improperly, had been A division then took place, when the 
brought in on the 17th of February, and numbers were, for the motion 29—Against 
postponed for various reasons to the lith it 74-. Majority 45. 
of April, and even then it had been still 

further postponed. Neither the Police Uesolvtiok respecting Orkcrs op tub 
nor the Paving Bill bore the hon. member Day ani> Notices.] On the order of the 
out in his statements. When such charges day being read, for resuming the ad- 
were brought forward, he was anxious that journed debate upon the motion, made 
Jt should be proved there were solid upon Wednesday last, “ That in this pre^ 

S rounds for them, or that they should be | sent session of parliament all Orders of 
atly contradicted, that it might be known j the Day set down in the Order Book for 
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Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, shall 
be disposed of before the House will pro 
ceed upon any Motions of which Notices 
shall be entered in the Order Book,” 

Mr. Whitbread believed the right lion 
gent, who brought forward the' motion 
did it from the best of motives; but the 
alteration, if carried, would, he had reason 
to believe, be of great detriment to the 
liberties of the House. He did not see 
the necessity of it. The press of business 
in the three last sessions of parliament 
could alone give a colour to its necessity ; 
but in each of these sessions important 
public inquiries were carried on. The 
present session was not likely to be at¬ 
tended with a similar press of business. 
The great evil was the shortening the pe¬ 
riod of the sitting of parliament, which 
had taken place since the union. It was, 
it seemed, inconvenient for the Irish 
members to come over till after Christmas, 
and it WHS inconvenient for the English 
members to sit after Midsummer ; so that 
something was cut olFfroiu the beginning 
and suinetiiing fiom the end, and the 
session reduced from 26 to 20 weeks. If 
the motion was carried, it should be fol¬ 
lowed up with other measure^ to make it 
complete. All Orders of the Day should 
be called on in succession; and no new 
Bill should pass the House, the debate of 
which began after 10 o’clock. He com¬ 
plained of the want of perception in many 
respectable members of the House, of 
the evils that would follow the motion j 
and be was afraid, though the order was 
only to remain for a session, it would in 
all likelihood become an annual vote. He 
then adverted to the days—the House had 
never sat any time on Saturday since 
1793, and that day went for nothing; 
while the minister had Monday, Wednes¬ 
day, and Friday. He hoped he would 
limit his days to Wednesday and Friday. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer thanked 
the hon. gent, for his candour. He con¬ 
ceived, however, that the imagined dan¬ 
gers to the liberties of the House were 
merely a phantom of his own creation. 
With respect to the business of the House 
being less .in this than in former sessions, 
it was too early yet to determine so. 
With respect to the curtailment of the pe¬ 
riod of the session, nothing of importance 
was really ever done before Christmas. 
He did not see the necessity of the hon. 
geat.’.& additional regulations. With re¬ 
spect.to the days, he had no objection to! 
taking Monday and Friday for th« Orders | 
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of the Day, and leaving Tuesday, Wed¬ 
nesday, and Thursday, for Notices. 

Mr. C. W, Wym enlarged upon the in¬ 
crease of business, and the diminution of 
the periods of the session of late, and 
stated that if members did not chuse to 
attend in summer. Calls of the House 
ought to be resorted to. 

Mr. liaslard deprecated the idea of 
members consulting tbeir own conve¬ 
nience in preterence to the public interest. 

Mr. Canning said, that there were in¬ 
conveniences in the present practice of 
the House, and he was afraia of incon¬ 
veniences from the present order, but, 
upon the whole, he was inclined to give 
it a trial lor a session. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to have Monday 
for the Notices, as from the two days' 
rest, member^ came fresh to the House on 
Monday. 

The House then divided on t^e original 
question : Ayes 82—Noes 30. 

The Resolution, therefore, stands as fol¬ 
lows : Resolved, •• That, in this presentses- 
sion of Parliament, all Orders of the Day 
set down in the Order Book for Mondays 
and Fridays, shall be disposed of before 
the House will proceed upon any Motions 
of which Notices shall be entered in the 
Order Book.” 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Wednesday, March 6. 

Committee oP Supply.] On the mo¬ 
tion for going into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Creevty said, he came to exercise 
his undoubted right as a member of par¬ 
liament, of saying or moving agy thing 
upon the subject of Grievances, whenever 
the question of Supply was before the 
House. On that day of this present ses¬ 
sion, when a Supply was first mentioned, 
he had, in the exercise of this same right, 
complained of the intolerable grievance of 
passing various bills of the first importance 
last session, at hours of the night when 
few members were present, and the sub^ 
ject of them impossible to be discussed or 
known. Yesterday had produced a new 
Standing Order from the House, professing 
to remedy this evil, by giving precedence 
on certain days to Orders of the Day be¬ 
fore Notices, and on other days to No¬ 
tices before Orders of the Day: but the 
avQwed principle of this new Order was 
convenience to members, and no (advan¬ 
tage to the public: the grievance he had 
complained of wa« not redressed by this 
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new Order, '.iiid therefore he bad voted 
against it—us many Bills might still be 
broiighr un at four o’clock in the morning, 
aft<ir fifty other orders of the day; and 
therefore, where was the protection of this 
new Standing Order? Under these cir- 
cumsiani'cs, it became the indispcnsible 
duty of inein'ters to insist upon their right 
of making motions without nhtice, upon 
subjects when the interests of the country 
were most deeply involved, and when the 
right of making such motions was one of 
tlie vital principles of the constitution ; 
these subjects were, whenever supply 
was before tin? House—whenever that 
name was mentioned, .uiy member had a 
right, by iuimomoi ial parliamentary law 
and usage, iinmi diately to originate any 
motion, compl luiiiig of, or inquiring into 
a grievance II;: then quoter*; as an au¬ 
thority, a case in the fl /use of Commons, 
in the hr!;iiiiiinc; of Charles 1, when on a 
supply being moved, hud Coke stated, 
among todn r giievance-', " new-invented 
ofTires witii large" fets”—” unprolitablc 
oflTicts, nhi(h the king migbi partly take 
away with law, m itb love of hispiople, 
and Ills own honour”—** multiplicity of 
oftices in one man”—•* voimit irv pcnsiooi 
or immiinifies. which oiight to ho stopped 
til; the kin-.’s flebts tvere paid.” And 
then hint Coke moved for a co-nmittec to 
put (I.tv,'ll iliese things. This was the true 
way, this oas the way in which all our 
sinei ure pmi e.ntn ought |o he dealt with; 
iind if they were to be all brought forward 
one af:er a milier, upen these motions of 
supply, it would do luore to get ijiiil of 
this scandal, sci jitsdy odi >us to the coun¬ 
try, and *0 nuMn ally injurious to the cha¬ 
racters of lu'blic men, than all the repoits 
on thesj; suoj;*;;'.;, put togctlier. Taking 
one of the Itadu.g giiovances upon this 
subject, ii'iiineiy, the p.ixing the marquis 
of Buckingham and loid Camden .'>0,000/. 
between tie nt, out of the taxes, for doing 
nothing, he moved “ 1 hat the House do 
consider this Grievanco this day fort¬ 
night." 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he supposed the hoii. gent, etiter- 
tained so strong a s<.ii'intent of repug¬ 
nance to the Kesolulion of the House last 
night, as to he di-termiiied to lose no time 
in shewing his hostility to it. He could 
not conceive what other motive could in¬ 
duce him so immediately to break in upon 
the estabJished practice of the House, a 
practice that had prevailed for the last 
thirty years. Ue admitted most readily. 
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that it was the right of every member to 
avail himself of the privilege of making a 
motion at any time without a previous no¬ 
tice; but it was a privilege which cour- 
tc.sy to the House requtred should be 
exercised only in cases where a loss of 
time was a material condderation. So 
far was this, however, from being the case 
at present, that the lion, meiiiher’s mo¬ 
tion only implied his intention of doing 
something at the expiration of a fortnight. 
He trusted, therefore, that he wmild not 
find many to support him in thus directly 
contravening the deliberate resolution of 
the House on the preceding evening. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the motion should 
certainly have his support, inasmuch as it 
was meant to try the right of every indi¬ 
vidual member. He was the last man to 
wi.sh that courtesy to the IJou., should be 
neglected, but the right lion, gti.i. was 
nor contented with the convenience de¬ 
rived from the observance of this coiiite.sy, 
but had riiilier acted on the priiu'iplc, that 
because the House granted ccii.iin indul- 
geiicies, he vvoiihl extend his claims, and 
make liiciu matter ol' right. He was not 
the lir.ii minister who had IomI. liis temper, 
and inile.ed it wa.s very liaid on iiltii that 
lie sliould have to .spend .so many hour-, lu 
that House. But he appiehemled that the 
cxptiiencc of last ses'-ioii gav.- inin an ad¬ 
ditional cause of alarm, and tliat he was 
afraid not inertly of being kept out ol bed, 
hut of being loft, in a luinoiiiy—a still 
greater incniiseiiirntc. 

Mr. WUbeiJorce thought that the object 
of the l?c.«oiution was only to try an ex- 
povi.neiit tor the purpose of promoting the 
g eneral acco."iiin<idation of the House, atid 
oi tacilitaiingpu! lie husincs.s. Iiwasliierc- 
fbre, in his o})i!iioji, ratherunfair so soon to 
attempt an ini’ringcincnt of it. 'I’he in¬ 
convenience wiiich it sought to remedy, 
had been acknowledged on all sides, and 
he could not regard it, therefore, as any 
deep laid scheme of the ministers to pre¬ 
vent those discusiions in that House, 
which w'cre so necessary under a free go- 
verntnent. Wishing well as he did to the 
interests of the country, he feared that 
they were sometimes in danger of suf¬ 
fering by deferring the consideration of 
questions in which they were involved to 
party objects and divisions. 

Mr. Ponionby had no doubt of the ve¬ 
racity of the hon. member’s frequent de¬ 
claration of the honesty and purity of his 
intentions, but he should nut have thought 
it necessary to remind him that the charge 
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of delaying or obstructing public business, 
could not justly be applied to that side of 
the House. Wlio had the power of ter 
ininating the session ? Who the power of 
calling Parliament together ? The mi¬ 
nister did all this, and it was therefore 
idle to impute any accidental inconve¬ 
nience of a want of time for the due con¬ 
sideration of important questions to any 
. individual members of the House. He 
was far from desiring to give any captious 
opposition to the Resolution of last tiight, 
but the present motion involved a point, 
as he di emed, of the highest injportance, 
not only to the privileges of the House 
but to the imercbts of the country. 

Sir /*’. Burden thought it was the inten¬ 
tion of the hot), gent, merely to assert the 
right inherent in a member of Parliament, 
of making a mutiuii without notice, and 
imagiiic'i it was not his intention to divide 
the House. 

Air. Cnevry, in reply, staled such to be 
his uintive. 

'J’he Amendment was then pul, and 
begatived wiihiiui a division. 

Air. lyi'uhread ga\e nolie ', that in con- 
.se<|tiem’e of the Resolution wlncli had 
b.a 11 l ome to, he should on an eiirlv d ly, 
siihiiiii certain legnlations to tlie Ihui e, 
wiiit 1) that Uesoluiion mai'e tiecess.)!y. 
H.,- intended to move, 1 hat the O,.!, is of 
the D.'.y .should be culled over in ie;ni:ir 
succession ; and also to move, Tli no 
inoiion oi importance should be broui br 
on alter ten o’clock. 

UOL'.tE OF CeVIMON.S. 

Thursduif, March 7. 

Rpronr o\ tiik .'si a ri: or COM.Mi'itciAL 
Ciomr.] rile Report from the Select 
Coiiimitiee on tin; State of Commercial 
Cl edit was picsenled to the House, and is 
as follows: 

Revort ihom the Select Commiitee on 

THE Sl’A lE OF CoMMEIlClAI, CuUDlT. 

The Select Committle, appointed to 
intpiire into the .Slate of Commercial 
Credit ; ami who were directed to 
report the same, as it should appear 
to iliem, together with their observa¬ 
tions thereon, from time to time, to 
the House met, and examined n 
vani ty of witnesses; and have agreed 
upon the following Report ; 

Your Committee directed its attention 
to three points; 

iMrst—The extent of the difficulties and 


embarrassments which are at present ex¬ 
perienced by the trading part of the com¬ 
munity : 

Second—The causes to which the same , 
should be ascribed ; and. 

Third—The expediency, with a view 
to the present and future interests of the 
merchants and manufacturers, and of the 
public, of any assistance being aifurded 
by [larli ament. 

Your Committee found, that memorials 
had been pre-eaited to his Alajesty's trea- 
siiiy, towards the latter end of the last and 
the bogiimiiigof the present year, stating 
thi: great embarrassments and ilistress 
which were (bit amongst the manufacturers 
in the cotton trade in (ilasgow and Paisley, 
and their vicinity, and praying for public 
assist.ince ; that the. same were coniirineit 
by the representation of a niectingheld in 
the city of London, on the I2th of Febru¬ 
ary, w'liicli scat a deputation to wait upon 
the Chancellor of the Flxcbequer, with a 
cofiy of the resulntii-iis adopted at that 
ini eliiii;. These rtsolulions your Com- 
mitfi e have inserted m the Appendix to 
this Rejiort. 

Your Commiitee found, by the evi- 
li nc( of the witnesses which they ex- 
amhied, lieu those statements and repre- 
s( ntalions werf founded oti fact, 
j It appfurid li> your Committee, that 
the piiiieip.il part of the di.stre.ss which 
j wa-. eomplaiiu'.l of, bad arisen out of great 
' and extensive speeiilnioiis, whic.h com¬ 
mence.I upon tile opining of the .South. 
.\oK'i:e)n maikels in the Ri'.izils and ei.-c- 

til to the adv'cntuies of British mer- 
(lianis. 

.Mr, tiirden, the chairman of the cham¬ 
ber of coinmercc and raanuficiure at 
(Tiasg'nv, sa.i!—“ That in Clasgow and 
the III ii.iibourhutHi (tie di.stre.ss began 
aniong tlie manulacturing body of people, 
and n has piTs.sid mine severely upon 
tiu’in hitherto, than on any other class.— 
Thai it began about the inuiilli of October 
or begmiiingof November last': thorau.se 
of It appealed to him to be this. That a 
set of morcl)ain.s in Loinloii, Liverpool, 
and Girisginv, conceiving that the iiLirkets 
ol Sooth America would consume a va.st 
quantity of our manufactures, entered inti> 
a project of very extensive exports to 
those countries and to the West Tndia 
islands, chiefly intemleil for the Spanish 
colonics ; these expeditions not meeting 
a leady market, those exporteus have not 
been able to pay the luanufacturers, when 
the bills became due \ these bills were 
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therefore returned upon tlie mnnufacturers, 
which created u grcal deal of distress.— 
Many of those houses that were the ori¬ 
ginal causes of the.evil, are gone to bank¬ 
ruptcy long ago ; but they have created 
this evil upon the manufacturers of whom 
they purchased the goods, that the ma¬ 
nufacturers have their [iruperty locked up 
ill bankrupts estates; that part ofit will be 
lost, no doubt, but yet that in the course of 
nine, twelve or fifteen momhs, a consi¬ 
derable part of the capital will return to 
the manufacturers; but while tltey are 
deprived of it, they go on with tlic great¬ 
est difliculty; many of the \^eakcr have 
been broken down. That the manufac¬ 
turers of goods who have capitals, still 
feel great distress from this cause ; and it 
is that class of people that it would be de¬ 
sirable to relieve, because a little aid from 
government would enable them to go on 
with their business, though on a limited 
scale ; but still they would be enabled to 
retain a certain proportion of their work 
people or labourers; whereas, if they get 
no kind of relief they must be broken 
down also, and the labourers with their 
families must be left without means of 
subsistence. That this distress still presses 
very heavily upon them, the export mer¬ 
chants not being able to pay the manu¬ 
facturers for the goods they have taken. 
That in the course of trade great quan¬ 
tities of goods from Scotland were sold by 
agents in London ; those agents gave a 
temporary accommodation to the uianu- 
f;>cturer, but nothing more; w'hen the 
merchants could not pay those bills which 
they had given fur goods, the bills went 
back upon the manufacturers. 

That there is this chain of connection 
between the manufacturing body and the 
upper classes of merchants, the banks in 
Scotland having discounted or advanced 
money upon those bills of the merchants 
for the manufacturers; those bills having 
gone back, the manufacturers are not 
able to take them up ; the capitals of the 
banks are therefore taken up also, and 
they are not able to give the regular ac¬ 
commodation which they had been used to 
do to their customers.—la this situation 
of things too, a want of confidence arises 
in the banks themselves, when they see 
people breaking down around them, they 
become timid and afraid of transacting any 
business ; a want of contideiice on the part 
of the banks, naturally creates distress 
among the upper classes of merchants, 
who are thus deprived of the usual ac- 
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I coinmodation or means of negotiation, 

I that therefore persons who are possessed 
of sol id property have not the same means 
of obtaining ciedit that they usually have 
hud, and very far from it—this^ant of 
coiitideiicc in the bunks makes them dis¬ 
trustful of every body, and .the merchants 
have felt great inconvenience in conse¬ 
quence : The witness said, he understands 
that some of the banks at Glasgow and in 
that iieigiibouxhood, do little business, 
j they will rather accumulate their capital 
uikI wait the result of the present situation 
of things ; this want of confidence creates 
general distress among very respectable 
nil rciiants. 

Tiiat the intercourse of credit among 
the merebants ibemselves was much 
biokeii duw'ii by means of these cireum- 
slances, even where the merchants are 
solvent. 

“ That there is considerable injury to 
the manufacturer, from being obliged to 
stop his work; his machinery gets out of 
order, hisw’orkmen get dispersed through 
the country, and he cannot collect them 
again, but at considerable trouble and ex- 
pence ; and when it is understood that his 
business is stopped, he loses his custom, 
and when he begins again, it is almost the 
same as beginning a new business; it is 
therefore extrcmtdy important that the 
manufactuier should go on, though on a 
limited scale. 

That in his opinion the demand would 
in a great measure conic round to them 
again; that the home trade and some 
other markets are still open to them; that 
he has always seen in his experience of 
thirty years, that a glut in a maiketis fol¬ 
lowed by a brisk demand ; for no person 
will supply the markets or adventure at 
all when they are overstocked, hence the 
market becomes exhausted, and of course 
a very good demand arises afterwards. 
The markets of South America and the 
West India islands are overstocked at 
present, but they will naturally come 
round, and the home trade always takes 
otf a certain quantity, so that he bad no 
doubt in six or twelve months this increas¬ 
ed demand witi do more than take oll'what 
is on hand now, or what will be manufac¬ 
tured in the meantime, which will be a 
very limited quantity indeed. 

“ That if there was no particular glut 
in the market, from the time of shipping 
the goods till the payment could be com¬ 
manded in this country, be should con¬ 
ceive would be twelve or fifteen months ; 
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it may in $ohie instances be sooner, but, 
generally speaking, he should conceive 
about that time. In some instances pay- 
• ments have been much quicker, perhaps 
by the return of the same ship; and he 
mentioned that there have even been in¬ 
stances of ships returning within four or 
five niontbsi 

“ The usual date of Ji'dls given by the 
merchant to the manufacturer is six or 
nine months, but in some cases it may be 
extended to twelve months; in cases 
where the goods are sold by an agent in 
London, that agent interposes his credit, 
and gives an accommodation to the manu- 
iucturcr sooner, if he requires it, taking 
his chance of payment from the merchant. 

'* That the distresses were immediately 
and in the first instance occasioned by the 
want of payment for those that were vend¬ 
ed ; but at the same time the want of a 
market is certainly a part of the cause. 
The markets of South America having been 
for a time overstocked, there is no great 
demand at present; and even though there 
were a demand in the present situation of 
things, with the want of confidence and 
the want of credit, it would be diilicult for 
the muniifacturers to know to whom to sell 
with safely; that is chiefly occasioned by 
the want of payment for the goods sold : 
that will in some measure come round in 
the course oi twelve months, and then the 
manufacturer will have his own capital 
again. 

" That there lias been a very consider¬ 
able supply of this Sort of manufactures 
sent to the peninsula, which was in a great 
measure W'ilh a view to their being sent 
to the Spanish colonies; that the same fai¬ 
lure of payment hajrpened in some degree, 
in lespecl of those goods, as those sent to 
South America; that one considerable 
house in London connected with this trade, 
which stopped or made a pause within the 
last two or three weeks, had sent a great 
quautitv to Cadiz; and they informed the 
witness th.it the last account they had 
was, tliat the goods would all be sold in 
this and the next month, by which means 
they should be able to make a handsome 
dividend to their creditors; but their bills 
having gone back on the manufacturers, 
they are liepressed in the mean time. 

“ That there had been a great fall in 
the price of the manufacture; that when 
he left Glasgow, there were some articles 
of maniifactore which had fallen perhaps 
40 or 50 per cent.; but he understands 
from communications since that, the fall is 
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greater, because the distress is becomt^ 
more general. 

With respect to the failures that had 
happened, there are several houses which 
will probably pay very large dividends; 
and indeed there arc .several of the houses 
in Glasgow that he alludes to, which .stop¬ 
ped payment, have undertaken to pay theit' 
creditors in full in a certain time; one 
who had more than 200,000/. of bills out, 
has undertaken to pay his creditors in 3, 
4, 8, 12 and 10 months, and probably he 
will do it, but ill the mean time the ma- 
nufacturens cannot command a shilling of 
this money; that the failure of those 
houses, before he left Glasgoiv, had 
amounted from one to two millions; one 
house (ihe same to which the witness al¬ 
luded before) has failed since that time 
for 519,000/. which they have undertaken 
to pay in full. 

“ That the failures of the export hou.ses, 
certainly arose from their having gone 
greatly beyond their capital, having ex-* 
ported goods to a far greater extent; but 
he understood many ol those houses were 
nut wiihout capital, and some even had 
large capital, but being disappointed in 
the markets, it was found that they could 
not make their reliirn.s so quickly as their 
bills became due ; there are houses of that 
descrijition in Liverpool, and some in 
Glasgow.” 

Being asked, as to the amount of fai¬ 
lures on the present occasion, as com¬ 
pared with those in 1793, he said, ‘ The 
proportion of failures will be always some¬ 
thing in proportion to the extent of the 
trade, (which has increased wonderfully 
since 1793) and of course the failures 
now arc to a much larger aniotiiit than 
they were at that period.’ 

Your Committee having given this full 
extract from the evidence of Mr. Garden, 
have to state, that it was in general con¬ 
firmed by the evidence of Messrs. I. and R. 
Mackrrrelb and Mr. Henry Fulton, muslin 
manufacturers at Paisley; and that evi¬ 
dence in a great degree to a similar im¬ 
port was given to the Committee by sii* 
Robert Peel. With regard to the state of 
the manufacturers in Lancashire, he stated, 
that the price of goods had fallen 40, 50, 
and in some instances 60 per cent.—that 
the greatest manufacturers had been ob¬ 
liged to reduce the quantity of their work 
by'one-third, others one-half, and others 
again had been obliged to discharge their 
workmen altogether; and that even those 
which were continued in employment. 
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were continued at a very reduced rate of 
wages, amounting to not more than one- 
half of tlieir onlinary payment—that un¬ 
der these circumstances, great tiisiress 
was felt amongst the woi kinen ; aiul 
though there had not been any tailnres 
among the more coiis.derable and lust 
established houses of nianul'acture in Lan¬ 
cashire, yet that great distiess and embar¬ 
rassment must already be felt by many, 
and that some* parliamentary assistance 
would be of most essential advantage. 

Your Committee think it right to refer 
to the returns of the export of the cotton 
ui'inufactures in th« following years, to 
shew the slate and progress of the trade in 
this article of manufacture, up to the pe¬ 
riod when this di-.ircss began to be strongly 
felt. The official value of cotton manu¬ 
factures exported from Great Britain, in 
the year ending 5 Jan. ISOS, nas 

^.0,S4.0,88f). 

In the year end ing.? .Tail. 180!) lli,S.‘].‘5,803. 
In the year end mg 5 Jan. 1810 lS,6IO,7‘i.S. 
And in the three tpiarters end¬ 
ing 10 October 1810 - - I'IjTilIJJG. 

It appeared to your C’ommiltee, iliat 
there had been novvanr. of a dis[>o»ition on 
the part of the banks in Scotland to give 
their accommodation; that they had libe¬ 
rally apjjlied itas lar as was posMhle; but 
that it V. as impossible they could continue 
their aid, as they had their capital alreadj^ 
locked lip ill an iinmcnse number of bills, 
the payment of wiiich wds suspended. 

Your Committee also found, tliat great 
distress was fi It in a <i\i.irter wliith was 
inucli conneefid with this trade, namely, 
amongst the importers of produce from 
tlie foreign West India Islanda, and from 
South Ameiica. 

That great parts of the ictuins for the 
manufactures which were exported to 
those parts of the world, came home in j 
sugars and cotl'ce; which not being en¬ 
titled to sale in the home market, there 
were no immediate means of realizing 
their value. 

These representations of the distress ex¬ 
perienced in the trade of the cotton ma¬ 
nufacturer and exporter, and from the 
want of market for foreign colonial pro¬ 
duce, were also confirmed by respectable 
merchants and traders in London; who 
also stated, that the embarraosments were 
felt in other branches of trade, not con¬ 
nected with foreign commerce or colonial 
produce. 

It also appeared to your Committee, that 


one c.ause which might be considered as 
connected with and as at present aggra¬ 
vating the existing distress, was the ex¬ 
tent to which the system of warehou-ing 
the goods of foreigners, as well as native 
inprcliaiit.s, for exportation, had been car¬ 
ried. On this point, the Committee refer 
to the evidenre of Mr. Cock, coiiimerciiii 
and public' agent for the corpor.iiioti of 
Liverpool, and general agent to the mer¬ 
chants of the town; who infurmed the 
Committee, tiint, 

“ Since the opening of the West India 
and London Ducks, Great Britain has, 
unilcr the provisions of the warehousing 
acts, become a free port, into which fo¬ 
reign goods of alnio.st every description 
may be brought and safely deposited, and 
from whence they may be exported again 
without payment of importation duties.-— 
This country possessing ptccliar advan¬ 
tages for foreign commerce, tht conse- 

? |uence of such facility to iiitrmlucc goods 
roni all parts ot the world has been, that 
the mercliaiil.s of other countries, whether 
neutrals, cnciiiicsor allio.s, have been eager 
to avail themselves of every opportunity 
of sending their goods hither. I'rom 
Spain (fur instance) such goods as have 
not been imported on Brifisb acroiiiit, the 
Spanish merchants have been anxious to 
send lieie for safety and for sale—the 
same reinaik applies to Portugal; in fact, 
we are now the exporteis of Portugal 
w’incstolli.it country. While, impoitations 
liorii Europe, not the result of a demand 
for them, have thus been occasioned, the 
nnii bets of South America, both Portu¬ 
guese fiiid Spanish, have been thrown 
open to us, and the greater paitof the im¬ 
mense productions of those places {from 
which formerly we received hut little pro¬ 
perty direct, except bullion) now comes 
to fill the w'arebouses, and tor a time to 
exhaust the capilais of the merchants of 
this country. Oiir com|uesls also have 
had the same tendr.ncv ; in addition to the 
produce of the old British colonics, we 
now receive that of Martinique, Goada- 
loope, Sr. Cruz, St. Thomas’s, &c.; the 
greatest part of the produce of Sdiin Do¬ 
mingo also now comes here. From Eii- 
rojie, the importations from places from 
which the British flag is excluded, have 
be»:n imfiiense—these causes co operating 
at a period when the situation of the United 
Stales has prevented their ships from in- 
tro'Jucing into Europe that large propor¬ 
tion of \Vest -Indian and South American 
productions, of which they would have 
4 
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been the carriers, the efiects hare been 
more sensibly feit by our merchants. 

Your Committee, upon the whole, think 
themselvesjustified in stating, that the em¬ 
barrassments and distresses at present ex¬ 
perienced, are of an extensive nature; and 
though they are most severely felt amongst 
the manufacturers and merchants in those 
trades which have been more particularly 
specified, yet that they are also felt in a 
Considerable degree in some other branches 
Cf trade; but they have the satisfaction 
i>f stating, that from the evidence of a 
'trery extensive and experienced merchant, 
it does not appear that they are fell in 
the woollen trade, to such an extent as 
would at all justify a call upon parliament 
for any extraordinary reliefl 

That your Committee are warranted in 
atating, that there appeared a general con¬ 
currence of opinion amongst those of the 
witnesses who were examined, as to the 
expediency of affording parliamentary re¬ 
lief in the manner in which it was af¬ 
forded by the issue of exchequer bills in 
the year 1793, although there was some 
difference as to the extent of benefit winch 


I visions of that measure which, at appean 
by the report of the commissioners ap*> 
pointed on that occasion, was attended with 
the happiest effects, and the most corn- 
plete success, are embodied in the act 39 
Geo, 3. cap. 29 ; and the Committee are of 
opinion, that similar provisions should btt 
adopted with regard to the relief at pre> 
sent proposed ; that (he amount of ex-' 
chequer bills to be issued should not be 
less, nor would the Committee recommend 
that it should be more, than 6,000,OOOf. 
and that, considering the probable date of 
the returns of trade from South America, 
a greater interval should be given for re¬ 
payment than was allowed in 1793, the 
committee being of opinion, that the 
time for payment of the first quarter's in¬ 
stalment, should not be earlier than the 
middle of January next, and that the re¬ 
mainder of the sum advanced should bo 
required to be repaid by three equal pay¬ 
ments, from three months to three months, 
so that the whole should be discharged in 
nine months from the payment of such 
first instalment. 
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might be expected to be derived from 
duch relief. And your Committee .state it 
to be their decided opinion, that although 
there are many circumstances at the pre¬ 
sent time affecting the .state of trade and 
commercial credit, which make a great 
difference between the present period and 
that of the year 1793, yet the distress is 
bf such a nature and extent, as to make 
such parliamentary relief highly expe¬ 
dient and necessary ; and that it pro¬ 
mises to be productive of extensive and 
important benefit, that although in many 
cases such aid may not be capable of ef¬ 
fectually relieving the persons to whom it 
may be applied, from great los.ses arising 
from the state of circumstances, yet by 
affording them time gradually to contract 
their operations, to call in their means, to 
withhold from immediate sale, articles 
which at present can fetch only most ruin¬ 
ous prices, and to keep up the employment 
of their machinery and their workmen, 
though upon a very reduced and limited 
scale; it will divide and spread the pres¬ 
sure of this distress over a larger space of 
time, and enable them to meet it with 
consequences less ruinous to themselves, 
and less destructive to the interests of the 


APPENDIX. 

iMtidon, 12/A February, 1811 
At a Meeting of Merchants and others* 
convened for the purpose of tak¬ 
ing into consid-ration the Difficulties 
and Distress, to which the Mercan¬ 
tile and Manufacturing Bodies of this 
Country are exposed ; and the best 
Remedy that, under the Circum¬ 
stances, can be applied ; 

PUESFNT, 

Sir J. Shaw, hart. J. J. Angerstein, esq- 

Jiis. Maryat, esq. J. St.inifolTh, 

John Tuiiiio, J. InglLs, 

Jer. Harmiin, Tim. Reid, ♦ 

Thomson Boiiar, Wm. Porter, 

And the Deputies from Glasgow and 
Paisley : 

Resolved, That this meeting is strongly 
impressed with a sense of the very great 
difficulties and distress to vvUich the mer¬ 
cantile and manufarturing hudie.s of every 
part of this kingdom are suhjeoted, and 
which threaten the most destructive con¬ 
sequences to the merchant, and to every 
elass of manufacturers and others de¬ 


community. pendent on them. 

That your Committee referred to the That this distress, which in the origin 
manner in which relief was afforded in the was considered to be attributable to the 
year 1793, and have found that the pro- imprudently ext^sive 'specttiationi of 
(VOL. XIX.) (S) 
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fome individuals, to those new marketi 
in Sourh America, which had recently 
been opened, has, in the opinion of Ihii 
meeting, been in a certain degree occa 
sioned by circumstances of a diSerem 
nature, and far more extensive influence 
and such aa, this meeting trust, will, upon 
in<]uiry, be fouml to justify an expecta 
tion of relief from the assistance of par 
liainent, under the sanction of the lord 
commissioners of his majesty’s treasury. 

That the system of wareliousing goods 
for re-exportation (without payment of 
duty) having been brought into complete 
operation by the construction of the West- 
India and London dock warehouses, and 
of similar receptacles for merchandize in 
the principal out-ports, the events whicl 
have occurred during the last two years 
have tended to make Great Britain the 
emporium of the trade not only of the 
peninsula, but also of the Brazils, of the 
Spanish settlements in South America 
St. Domingo, the conquered colonies of 
Guadaioupe, Mertinique, &c. but even of 
countries under the direct influence of the 
enemy, whose traders have been anxious 
to avail themselves of the protection of 
British laws and of the honour of British 
nu-rchants. And thus it has, from these 
simultaneous and co-opcrating causes, hap¬ 
pened, that in a short space of time, goods 
have been brought to this country, in 
amount beyond all pracedent, and all cal¬ 
culation. That the power, wealth, and 
high character of the natiftn, have in fact 
contributed to produce a most alarming 
evil. And the measures of the enemy 
having been especially directed to the 
preventing the exportation of the immense 
quantities of merchandize of all descrip¬ 
tions thus accumulated, the consequences 
•re, that the goods are become a burthen, 
and the advances to the owners on ac¬ 
count, md the payment of freight and in¬ 
surance, have become grievous, in such a 
degree as to threaten the most solid and 
respectable houses with all the evils of in¬ 
solvency. 

That it has been the effect of this com¬ 
bination of circumsiances, to produce a 
general distrust and want of confidence, 
whereby the evil has been incalculably 
aggravated, and is daily extending; so 
that, unless some immediate and effectual 
remedy pe provided, the consequences 
will, in the opinion of this meeting, cer¬ 
tainly prove of a fatal description to the 
trade and manufactures of this city, and 
the kingdom at large, and every interest 
dependant upon them. 
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That this meeting therefore consider it 
as incumbent on them, to submit these 
deeply interesting-matters to the conside¬ 
ration of the lords commissioners of his 
Majesty's treasury; humbly soliciting 
that relief may be afforded by a loan of 
e.xchequer bills, as was done in a similar 
case of commercial difiiculty (but of a 
muclr less alarming extent) in the year 
1793, fur such period, and with such re¬ 
gulations, as under all the circumstances 
herein set forth, shall appear to be just and 
expedient. 

That Messrs. Tho. Reid, 

J. J. Angerstein, 

John Tuiino, 

John Inglis, 

and the Deputies from Glasgow and Pais¬ 
ley, he requested to wait on the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, with a copy of 
these Resolutions. 

The above Report was ordered ‘o be 
taken into consideration on Monday next. 

[Appeals im the House of Lonos— 
AND iSoiTORS IN Chanceby.] Mr. M. A. 
Taylor rose to bring forward his motion 
respecting the cases of Suiters in the other 
House of Parliament, and in the Court of 
Chancery. The hon. gent, regretted 
that he should be compelled to resort to 
the painful necessity of calling the must 
serious attention of the House to the situa¬ 
tion of appellants in the highest court of 
judicature in the kingdom, and to the 
cases of suitors in the high court of Chan¬ 
cer}'. He had thought that after the as¬ 
surance which he received during the last 
.session from the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that something would 
be done to redress the grievancesof Which 
suitors complained, that he should have 
been spared the trouble of intruding him¬ 
self again on the notice of the House. As 
yet, however, notwithstanding the promise 
given, nothing had been done—at least 
no active measure had been taken. It 
was true that a motion had been made in 
the House of Lords, and a committee ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into these cases. [Here 
the Speaker interrupted the hon. gent, by 
reminding him that be was not strictly in 
order in making references to the proceed¬ 
ings in the other House of Parliament.] 
Mr. M. A. Taylor proceeded, and ad¬ 
mitted that he was not in order, observing, 
however, that in alluding to those pro¬ 
ceedings, be spoke of the House of Lords 
as an appellant jurisdiction. In the Hous» 
of Lords then a motion had been made— 
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[The Speaker again, to order, requested 
the hon. gent, would abstain from making 
allusions to those proceedings, because ibis 
House had no distinct knowledge of them.] 
Mr. M. A. Taylor then declared, that 
though a committee for investigating the 
state of Appeals had, in another place, 
been appointed, yet he should not be dc> 
terred from oifering to the House his opi¬ 
nions as to the line of duty which ought 
to be pursued. When it was made known 
to the House that great abuses did exist, 
not from the conduct of the judges, for 
that he was happy to say was far above 
suspicion, but from the delay of Ju.stice 
occasioned by the vast number of suitors 
which came before the court, it surely 
would not be denied, that in appealing to 
the justice of this House to render to the 
subjects of the realm what they had the 
right of claiming, he did no more than an 
act of duty. What he desired the House 
was, to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the state of Appeals, by searching the 
Lords’ Journals ; meaning to follow that 
motion up by another which might be 
attended with advantageous eflects to the 
suitors. He trusted it would not be im¬ 
puted to him that he came forward arro¬ 
gantly with idle plans of innovation. All 
he desired for the subject was justice, as 
mv lord Coke very constitutionally had 
said—" Let the suitors in court be heard 
fully without denial, and have juslice 
speedily without delay.” That was what 
he now asked. To shew that some altera¬ 
tion in the mode of admim.4ering justice 
in the courts of equity was now leqmsile, 
he need only state the information which 
he had received. This information, which 
might not h«: .strictly correct, but which, 
however, would be gathertd from the Kc- 
gistcr's book in the court of Chancery, 
stated that suits liad been .so long before 
that court, that many pei'.suiis interested 
therein had died before the termination of 
them : more than half of tlie property, 
the object of litigation, was consumed in 
carrying on the suit, and the survivors 
having no right to the property when the 
case was at length heard. When, there¬ 
fore, such grievances were proved to exist, 
it became the duty of the legislature to 
apply the remedy, and be called upon the 
House novv .so to <lo. The public contri¬ 
buted enough for doing what actually w'as 
not done. The exorbitant sums paid for 
foes on trials, evidently shewed that at 
least the public were entitled to have jus¬ 
tice. It might be said, that the second 


lord at the head of the court employed 
the whole of his time in giving bis atten¬ 
tion to the cases befoie him. Why, so he 
did, but was it possible for any man, how¬ 
ever eminent ids abilities or sedulous his 
attention—however anxious to dispose of 
the business of his court, when it bad iii- 
crea.sed so much, could he do what a judge 
had done 50 years before, when the num¬ 
ber of the cases was nothing in comparison 
with the present time : In former times, 
in cases of bankruptcy only, namely, in 
17.'H, just befoie lord Tall>ot was made 
lord chancellor, the commissions sued out 
ill that year amounted to ItiO; they, not¬ 
withstanding the prosperity of the country 
(about which so much had been vaunted 
by gentlemen opposite), in 1 SOq amount¬ 
ed to 1,100; and in the present year, as 
he was iiifonned, to upwards of 2,400! 
Ih^sides this accumulation, there were 
those of wills, settlements, and a variety 
of other c.-\ses, which came under the cog¬ 
nizance of the court, to an amount four or 
five times greater than in lordHardwicke't 
time. Was it possible, then, for one judge 
to get through such an immensity of busi¬ 
ness ? Witli every respect for lord Eldon, 
whom he had known for many years, it 
was in his opinion impossible, however 
desirous he might be of doing his duty to 
the public, to get through it. in moving 
for the coimnittee, he as.sured the House 
he meant nothing invidious to the noble 
lord. He asked^merely for ju.stice for the 
public. How were they to get redress ? 
In former times, in .strict cuuforqiity with 
the letter of the constitution, our ancestors 
had wisely piuvided for that redress by 
appointing what waslermed " a committee 
of courts ol justice.” It was c.stablislied 
in order that the .snhj''ct might have re¬ 
coin se to it for redre-'.'!. But even this 
committee was a thing unknown to the le- 
gi.slature now. 'Hie oldest olheers of the 
House had not the least recollection of the 
silling of such a committee, therelore that 
mode of obtaining redress was now en¬ 
tirely done away. In cases of ajipeal, in 
the highest court in the kingdom, tardy 
was the. progiess of justice there, for the 
reasons before staled. He was informed 
that at this time there were .400 appeals 
waiting for hearing iu theordcraiui course 
in which they were set down. The num¬ 
ber of causes heard in one year were not 
more than thirteen; of course, unless 
some provision was made by the legisla¬ 
ture for the disposing of them, 20 years 
would not be sulhcieot tim* lor bsaring 
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them. Did not this circumstance call for 
a remedy for the evil ? It mi'ght be said, 
what hopes could he entertain of obtain¬ 
ing redress fur the subject, when mi n of 
splendid talents and great abilities could 
not avert the evil complained of? To this 
lie would reply, that his duty told hiip 
something must be done; and when he 
recollected the promise made to him in 
May, since tvhich a period of eight 
ihonths had passed, and things remained 
in the same state, he could not hut feel 
that it ivas necessary this House should at 
least appoint a coniinitlee of inquiry. The 
great fatigue which the Lord Chanrellor 
had undergone, both in the House of Lords 
and the court of Chancery, w'<ts such, that 
only one cause had hcun heard, and that 
was not decided. Witli the assistance of 
the Muster of the Rolls, the list of caiisps 
was so great, that more than one hundred 
were in arrear. Some of the cases which 
hadvbecn decided, from the very long time 
they were in couit,involved much of hard¬ 
ship and (listless to the parlies loncerned. 
He Would instance one—the case of Miles, 
in which a widow claimed under a testa¬ 
mentary bequest of her Imsband, and the 
(question which arose out of that bequest 
was, whether it did not bar her dowry. 
In the agitation of that question, a period 
of from 12 to I t years had elapsed, in the 
course of which the widow was reduced 
to the utmost distress, and the decision 
was not yet known. Apother case was 
that of children claiming under a will, 
and entitled to a marriage .settlement. 
Another, was that of .suitors claiming a 
Leneficial mtcre.st in 'cases. It had hap¬ 
pened that before the decision of the suit 
the leases had e.xpired, consequently the 
party inlerested was deprived of his right. 
In oilier ca»es of tenantry for life, the 
tenant had died before the decision of the 
court. These were some of the cases of 
hardship. Would it, ilien, be loo much to 
ask for redress? In addition to these griev¬ 
ances, he would state, from the li-st of 
cases in arrears (which he had gathered 
from two books, published by a Mr. Beck¬ 
with and a Mr. Grant), two cases of ap¬ 
peal, the one, that ot an English writ of 
error; the other, that of a Scotch writ of 
error. In the latter case, though the lords 
of session had made a decree in favour of 
the party, in 1805, yet he was served with 
a writ of error, and the business came be¬ 
fore the House of Lord.s, and remained as 
yet undecided. The respondent, an en- 
Hgn in the army, was in consequence, by 


Mr. Taylot^s Motion respecting 

by being kept out of his right, reduced to 
great distress, and but fur the kindness of 
some friends, who knew his claim to be 
foundi d in justice, and procured for him 
an ensigney, he must have been literally 
starving. The other case was that of two 
ladies of the names of Bacon and Wren, 
entitled to property, bul of which a person 
' named Clayton claimed three-fourths. 

' This case was heard in a court of law in 
1801, and they got a verdict in their fa¬ 
vour. Clayton, however, put in his writ 
I of error, and brought the subject before 
I the House of Louis. There it bad conti¬ 
nued ever since. The unfortunate ladies 
were at a very advanced period of life, 
and by this coiiduci of Clayton debarred 
the enjoyment of their right not only for 
the present, but perhaps eventually. The 
House, he was sure, would do something to 
lernedy the evil, .something to expedite 
the bu.siness, becau.se if they did not, they 
would by their refusal be doing what my 
lord Coke reprobated, “ denying ol jus¬ 
tice.”—The lion. gent, did not mean to 
impute to any one [icrson in the courts of 
equity any dereliction of duty; on the 
contrary, from the highest to the lowest 
they most conscientiously discharged their 
duty. The Lord Chaiiceilur, with the 
most scrupulous attention to the interests 
of the public, selected the most respecta- 
hlu men to till the offices. But though 
the head of that court were the most up¬ 
right and conscientious judge that ever sat 
j tliere, yet it was possible that solicitors 
might nut be the most active, it was 
therefore the duty of the legislature to 
supply the deficiency, and appoint one or 
two more judges to dispose of the bu.sincss. 
He tiusted that it could not be said, that 
ill moving fora committee be was running 
a race with the House of Lords. No such 
thing. Ail he wi.shed was, that the House 
wouid,by tlieappoinimentuf a committee, 
ascertain what number uf appeals were 
realty before the Lords, which they might 
learn by inspecting the Journals of that 
House^—that being done, he would next 
desire that the committee should ascertain 
what number of causes bad been disposed 
of ill the court of Chancery in the last five 
years. This w'as the object which he had 
ill view, and it was not an answer to him 
to say that it had been made in another 
place fourteen days ago. He did assure 
the House, that he never had a Chancery 
suit, nor would he have one. He would 
rather put up with the loss of 2 or 3,000/. 
than run the risk of a dccision.«>Thelioit. 
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gent, then moved, '* That a Committee be- 
appointed to inspect the Journals of the 
House of Lords, to ascertain the number 
.of Appeals now before that House, and to 
report the same to this House.” Tlie next 
motion which the hon. gent, had to make, 
lie observed, was to ascertain the number 
of motions and questio^is fiecided and 
heard in the court of Chancery during the 
last five years, and the arrears of business 
in that court. On the question being put, 
The Oioncellor of the Exchetjuer said, he 
was disposed to give the hon. gentleman 
the fullest credit for the principle on 
which he had acted, in bringing the sub¬ 
ject under the consideration of ihe House; 
but he did not see that even if tlie motion 
were acceded to, the object vvliicli he had 
in view would be obtained, and therefore 
he did not conceive there was any ground 
^or entertaining it. At the same time, 
while he admitted that the hon. gentleman 
had used great candour in his speech, he 
could not vleny that great grievances did 
.exist; that there was a deficiency in the 
power of administering justice in various 
points, and, consc(|ucntly, that it became 
the duty of the legislature to sec that de¬ 
ficiency supplied. But when he .stated 
thus much, lie must also observe, that this 
increase in the business of the courts arose 
principally from the opulence of tlie coun¬ 
try. The House would keep in mind the 
particular points of jurisdiction to w'hich 
the hon. gentleman had directed their at¬ 
tention in the first instance, namely, the 
number of appeals undecided in the other 
House. That being the first of the griev¬ 
ances complained of, the subject had been 
taken up by that House, and more correct¬ 
ly so than by iliis House. It would therc- 
iore, ill his opinion, be advisable at least 
to wait and see what course that House 
would pursue on the suiijcct. Willi re¬ 
spect to arrears of cases in tin* court of 
X/'iiancery, wdicn it was recollccied, tliat 
jn the House of Lords the noble lord who 
presided, also sal in the court of Chancery, 
the best course to pursue wonld be to as 
certain, in the first instance, in wbat way 
the cases of appellants might be accele¬ 
rated, so as to administer strict justice; 
and tlien to ascertain wbciher greater fa¬ 
cilities might not be aifuded, in order to 
expedite the business in the other court. 
When the hon. gentleman talked of pro¬ 
viding some remedy for the grievances, 
he conceived that without abandoning that 
duly which most certainly belonged to 
this House in point of redressing the griev¬ 


ances of the subject, it would not be too 
much to say, that that justice would not 
be delayed in the quarter where at pre¬ 
sent it was under consideration. It wa* 
of no use, under these circumstances, for 
the House to adopt the motion of the hon. 
gent, and he was .sure that no person' 
would be more ready to admit than the 
hon. gent, that the subject was one which 
involved much of intricacy, and required 
great consideration. The public, feeling 
that the fact was so, would not be inclined 
to find fault with parliament for taking 
time, before they instituted any measure 
for the purpose of remedying the evil 
complained of. The measure to remedy' 
the evil must be of a legislative nature, 
and originate of course in parliament. 
Whatever was done in this respect, whe¬ 
ther as to the erection of new courts of 
judicatuie, or in any other shape, must 
have tlie sanction of the legislature. The 
bon. gentleman would not ai-cu.se him of 
great delay, when a Coiiiinittce had al¬ 
ready been appointed, who were about to 
make that iii<|uiry which he wi.shed. De¬ 
lay of justice was a cause of complaint, 
but from the very nature of many of the 
cases, the necessity fur that delay was ap¬ 
parent, and whatever number of judges 
might be appointed they could not re¬ 
medy the grievance. There was great 
delay in cases of equity, in getting the 
parties before the court, on the met its or 
.icmerit.s of the pase, and various other 
causes, before the judge could make up his 
mind to decide. The question was cer¬ 
tainly of tlie greatest importance, but he 
' was conviru-ed it would be most advisable 
j to wait to sec what the Lords’ Committee 
would do. 

Mr. Adatn wished to state his opinion 
, upon the question, an opinion which he 
I had formed four years ago when the 
bill was bel'oie parliament respecting the 
Scotch Courts. Ho did not agree either 
I with the right lion, gciuletnan, or his hon. 

! friend. The grievance of delay was very 
I manifest; the delay in cases of appeal 
! wbicli came from Scotland, was more se- 
I riiiusly felt than in this kingdom. With 
respect to the cases in the court of Chan- 
I eery, be agreed with his hon. friend, that 
; the noble lord evinced great anxiety to do 
'justice to all parties, in administering the 
' diitii-s of that court; but it was certainly 
true ih.il dilatoriness bad arisen to a great 
height, and this without imputing blame 
lo any one officer of the court. It waa 
not so in the common courts of judicature; 
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there more of dispatch took place in less construed into a desire to reflect upon the 
time, and it was so from the very nature of conduct of that noble and learned lord, 
the courts. In regard to cases of appeal. No man had experienced more uniform 
much remained yet to he done before even acts of kindness than himself from the 
justice could be administered. Not agree- noble and learned lerd. Indeed, his ge- 
ing, however, v^ith the right hon. gentle- neral attention to the bar, his conciliatory 
man, and wishing that this House should demeanor, and his strict lore of justice, 
not appear to abandon the duty cast upon had endeared him to all the gentlemen 
it, and having a concurrent duty to per- who practised in that court. A man more 
form with the other House, he should eminently qualified, in point of talents 
conceive that the best way to decide and learning, for all parts of his profession, 
would be by adjourning the debate for he knew not; and he most flrmly believed 
three weeksi that in the event of the de- that he never had his equal, in point of 
cision of the other Committee not being anxiety, to do justice to the suitors of the 
satisfactory, the business might be resum- couit. If he had any defect, it was an 
ed in this House. The hon. and learned over anxiety in that respect. That being 
gent, moved, « Tlrat the debate be ad- hisopinion, it could not be imputed to him, 
journed fur three weeks.” (sir Samuel) that he wished in any thing he 

]\Ir. Simeon vindicated the Lord Chancel- might sav’, to reflect on the character or 


lor from what he thought a stigma cast 
upon him by the hon. gentleman, by the 
observations he had made. The public 
would be deluded if they were allovved to 
think that blame was imputable to the Lord 
Chancellor. From the statement of the 
hon. gentleman, it would appear as if the 
noble lord did nut devote much time to 
the suitors of iiis court, but rather attended 
to politics. Tlrerc was a vast variety of 
judicial business which the public knew 
nothing of, such as demurrers, bills of 
exceptions, &c. which the noble lord was 
obliged to attend to. When the hon. gen¬ 
tleman talked of only one cause being 
heard, he was not correct; and he cer¬ 
tainly had not done the noble lord justice 
in quoting from a publication in which 
the author had mis-stated and misrepresent¬ 
ed the cases, and had charged the court of 
Chancery with uiaking use of the money 
of suitors in building a register odico, and 
some other buildings for the convenience 
of the officers of the court. With re.«pect 
to the motion, he should vote against it, 
because the matter was taken up in ano¬ 
ther place. 

Sir Samtul Romilly declared, that if the 
question of adjournment should not be car¬ 
ried, he should vote for the motion of his 
bon. friend; and he wasdusirous of stating 
hia reasons for giving the vote which he 
should give on this occasion. The motion 
would not convey, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly, any mark of censure upon the 
noble and learned lord, as the hon. and 
learned gentleman opposite had just sup¬ 
posed ; and he did assure the House, that 
nothing could give him greater concern 
than to be thought to give his consent to 
toy motion which could in any way be 


conductor the noble and ]>^'irned lord; but 
when it was notorious that great and crying 
grievances really existed, would it not be 
as his hon. friend had justly said, " a de¬ 
nial of justice,” not to inquire into them ? 
The fact was, that from the great pressure 
of business within the last two years, 
causes had stood for that time in the Lord 
Chancellor’s paper for hearing, without 
having yet been heard. Was not this pe¬ 
riod of delay a sufficient ground for in¬ 
quiry ? In the House of Lords the delay 
was of a much greater length. In one 
cause, which was that of a copy right, 
which had been before the House some 
years from the court of session, at the time 
the decision was known, the interest had 
ceased, for the period of the right (four¬ 
teen years) had expired. Another in in who 
was about to present a petition was pining 
in gaol. With respect to the question, 
the first thing to be done was to ascertain 
the cause of the evil complained of: that 
being done, then to provide a remedy 
cither of a permanent or of a temporary na¬ 
ture. Whether that could he done hut by 
making an addition to the Judicial officers, 
or in whatever other mauncr, was the sub¬ 
ject for after discussion, 'le much doubted 
whether the increase of causes since the 
time of my lord llardwicke, was greater or 
not. The case of bankruptcies was cer¬ 
tainly a great evil. The number of com¬ 
missions sealed in the last year was as 
many as in the preceding year. A com¬ 
mission in that respect might assist the 
Chancellor, and by aflbrding a temporary 
remedy, get rid of the press of business of 
that nature. The right hon. gent, had 
stated that inquiry was going on, but he 
bad not stated whether any plan was ma- 
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tured, or whether it was in the contem¬ 
plation of any one to bring forward a plan. 
At the-same time he admitted to the ri^ht 
hon. gent., that itwasaquestion which in¬ 
volved great difficulties. If nothing was 
projected but a committee, nothing then 
had been done for upwards of ten months, 
though much had been promised. It was 
the duty of this House to make the inquiry 
and not to wait for any result of proceed- 
ir.gs ill another place. This House was 
the proper channel for investigating pub¬ 
lic grievances, and they must not be stop¬ 
ped because a committee in another place 
were thinking about them. 

'I'he Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he tliought the most expedient course 
was, as the delay complained of consisted 
chieflv in the appellant jurisdiction of the 
House of I.unhs, that the remedy should 
originate with them. 

i he Attorney stated, with regard 

to the proceedings in the courts of law, that 
there was not the slightest occasion for any 
alteration there. Tiie business of each 
term was concluilcrl in the term, and that 
of every sitting was concluded beloru the 
commencement oi the next term. 

Mr, Tuyhr agreed m tlie aincndmvrnt 
of his hon. iiiend. but coaiplain"d thai the 
arguments of anodier hon. friend of his 
were ratiier directed against a book which 
he did not write, than agahist any thing he 
had said. He cpioted some additional cases 
of delay, and iln-cl.iimed any intention to 
cast the .slightest rclleclion upon his noble ] 
friend who was placed at the head of the | 
court of Chancery. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was his intention, if the motion of adjouni- 
meiitwerc negatised, to move the previous 
question. 

The Hou.se then divided, when there ap¬ 


peared— 

J:<'or the Motion.47 

Against it. S7 


Majority against the Amendineiit—40 
'J’he previous question was then carried 
without a division. 

Catholm's of Irgl.snu.] Mr. Ponsonhy 
rose and spoke a.s follows; Mr. Speaker, in 
rising to address the House, pursuant to 
notice, it affords me the highest satisfac¬ 
tion to see in his place that right hon. mem¬ 
ber (Mr. W. Pole) whose Circular Letter 
lying by the order of this House on its 
table, is the cause of the motion with 
which I shall have the honour to conclude. 
Whether that motion shall succeed or not. 
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it will at least produce the beneficial ef¬ 
fect of giving the right hon, member the 
opportunity ofdccKiringthe motives which 
actuated the Irish government to have 
recourse to the measures recommended in 
his Circular Letter. That letter is a most 
important document: it is a mandate to 
the entire magistracy of Ireland, desiring 
them, under certain supposition.s, to arrest 
three-fourths of the population of Ireland. 
What the circumstances were which called 
for this unexpected measure, and at the 
particular moment produced that decision 
of the Irish government, which led to'the 
promulgation of this letter, must be infor¬ 
mation most important to tliu state^of the 
empire. Those circumstances are yet 
new to us; there is nothing in the letter 
calculated to inform us of the necessity of 
its circulation. It was notorious that the 
Catholic Committee had been silting lor 
months, nay for years, under the very eye 
of the Irish government—that it had de¬ 
clared its intention of adding lo its numbers 
twenty-four days before this Circular Let¬ 
ter was i.ssiied, I hold in my hand a news¬ 
paper of the 2'2d of .Tamiarv, which gives 
a statement of the proceedings of the Ca¬ 
tholic Committee, and 1 am anxious to 
read that statement, as it is my wish to 
make no observation, or to put no questions 
which arc not founded on vouchers inca¬ 
pable of contradiction. The debate, of 
which this paper gives a statement, took 
place on the 10th of January^, and it ap¬ 
pears from it, that'Mr. Hay, the Catholic 
secretary, lead a number of letters which 
he had received from many of the coun¬ 
ties in Ireland, in which the names of the 
managers rtlurned by those counties were 
inserted. There is a particular remark 
made on the return of lord Castleross for 
the county of Kerry, because such an oc¬ 
currence went to illustrate tlie unanimity 
prevailing amongst the Catholic body. 
This proceeding was circulated as puo« 
licly in Dublin, as any advertisement pub¬ 
lished in any of the London newspapers, 
twenty-four days before the issue of thia 
Circular Letter. When it was published 
it appeared to entail silence upon those 
who, whatever were their privations, still 
fancied they possessed the privileges of 
complaint. It is usual almost in all coun- 
trie.s to allow that right to the unfortunate. 
It is not usual in this country to deny to 
the subject the privilege of approaching 
with his petition, either branch of the le¬ 
gislature. In this document the Catholic 
Comnoittee is designated as an illegal 
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meeting: that meeting had, in the view 
of the Irish government, continued its 
sitting. Of the statements given in this 
Dublin newspaper, either the lord lieu¬ 
tenant, or his subordinate ministers, could 
nut be ignorant. 1 am therefore most 
anxious to know, why such committee wai; 
suliered to proceed unquestioned—why 
this very measure of adding to their num¬ 
bers so openly avowed, but whicb lias 
since in this House, been made the justifi¬ 
cation of this circular letter, w'eie allowed 
to go oh, from the 1st of January, to the 
12ih of Febi aary following ? The adminis¬ 
tration did not, perhaps, think itself 
permanent; there was at the time a 
notion of a change; but surely if such 
fatal consequences as were attributed, 
were likely to arise from the proceedings 
of that committee, no adniinistrution could 
be actuated by such unnidiily and selfish 
views as from such a consideration to 
avoid the necessary means of averting the 
evil, and thereby transmit the mischief as 
a legacy to their successors. It was not, 
however, till the 12tli of February, iinnie- 
diately after his royal highne.ssthe Piince 
Regent was placed at the head of the exe¬ 
cutive government, under fetters and limi¬ 
tations, that this latter was issued. What 
made it incuiiibeut tiiat such a measure 
should take place the moment the right 
hull, member touched the Irish shores, 
thi.s night we have the opportunity of 
hearing explained. It could not surely 
proceed from any sinister design to involve 
the government of the Prince Regent in 
the odium and unpopularity which might 
be calculated to proceed from such a mea¬ 
sure. The House must be desirous to as¬ 
certain wliat the circumstances were which 
justified the lord lieutriiant in not having 
had recourse to it before ; and what was 
the nature of the proceedings which justi¬ 
fied the right bon. member in issuing it, 
immediately on bis arrival. I'liis law had 
never before been put in force in Ireland; 
and when it was actually necessary to act 
upon It, against the alleged proceedings 
of such a portion of its population, one 
should have supposed that the adminis¬ 
tration would have had recourse to the 
wisest, most judicious, and most efficient 
method of carrying it into operation. The 
power of carrying acts of parliament into 
efifect in this country is in the crown—in 
Ireland it is vested in the lord lieutenant, 
with the advice of the council. 

If, then, it was found necessary to act 
vpoB tbit Uw, whicb bad oaver befare 


been acted upon, 1 am much surprised 
that a proclamation to that effeet had not 
been previously issued by the lord lieute¬ 
nant and privy council. That vVouId have 
been a fair, liberal, and parental course. 
There would in such case be a great autho¬ 
rity weighing on the minds of the people- 
It would have had the sanction of the great 
law authorities in the state. Indeed, not 
to have ap[>licd to the privy council pre¬ 
vious to the measure, shewed a want of 
common prudence, I had almost said, 
common justice. This course not having 
been pursued, 1 wish to know whether the 
law officers in Ireland were consulted ^ 
Whether the letter now on Uiis table was 
laid before, and had the sanction of, the 
Irish Aliorney and Solicitor General f 
Because even if the necessity for putti.d^ 
this law in force was so urgent, so binding 
and imperative, as not to aih'W the delay 
of submilting it to the privy council, it at 
least, without any danger to the public 
safety, could be laid before these law 
authorities, with whom the lord lieutenant 
is in the habit of consulting on the ex¬ 
ecution of the laws. The right hon. mem¬ 
ber, in the circular letter, warns the shcrifls' 
of counties, that it had been reported to 
the Irish government that delegates were 
to be elected to an illegal meeting, calling 
itself the Catholic Committee. Upon 
what grounds is it that he has designated 
that body an unlawful asscmlily f Is it 
unlawful ill its own nature ? If it be so, 
why has he suffered it to exist so long in 
the very seat of government ? Thinking 
it unlavi'ful, did he, horvcTcr, conceive it 
nioie judicious to connive at it? And if, 
though unlawful, he did connive at it, it is 
most important to the peace of the empire, 
and to the tranquillity of Ireland, that we 
should know the circumstances which 
induced him all of a sudden to depart from 
his previous -.ystem, and to arrest this as¬ 
sembly in the exercise of its functions. 

This letter of the right bon. secretary 
applies to the past, as well as to the future 
conduct of the Catholics of Ireland. Why 
was it not thought proper to notice that 
past conduct before? The Catholic Com¬ 
mittee have I'one no act since the 19th of 
January, no act before the 12th of Febru¬ 
ary ; and all their proceedings before 
that time were acts of such public notoriety, 
that it is impossible they could have 
escaped the notice of the duke of Rich¬ 
mond, who must be acquainted with the 
most ordinary transactions of the country- 
Yet all these acts were allowed, and aanox 
8 
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ticed by the Irish government, till the 12th 
of February, when the sheriffs of the dif¬ 
ferent counties were directed to inform the 
magistrates within their bounds to arrest 
all those who should have voted for any 
delegation to the Catholic Committee. 
Why were the ('atholics not previously 
wariiei] of this proceeding ? Why was 
the affair allowed to go peaceably on, till ' 
it arrived at svich maturity, and why is it 
now all of a sudden lookeil upon with such 
a degree of abhorrence ? The magis¬ 
trates are ordered to arrest all such persons 
as may have been concerned in voting 
such delegates, and commit them at once 
on bail. This is a proceeding rather ex¬ 
traordinary, certainly for a first act, that 
the first notice which magistrates should 
receive, was to advert directly not to the 
future hut to the past ; that the govern¬ 
ment knew the existence of the Catholic 
Committee, was aware of the proceedings 
of the Catholic Committee, and yet never 
warned them to abstain from assembling. 
Was this lenity in the Irish government? 
Was it moderation ? Was it a regard to 
the peace and security, and welfare of so 
great a portion of the inhabitants of this 
empire ? Why were they not first warned 
and cautioned before this extraordinary 
step, and told, you are doing what you 
are not [lermitted to do ? we warn you 
therefore to desist; do not persist in a 
conduct which is prohibited by the laws, 
and by which you may incur the guilt of 
their violation. But nothing like this 
was done. From the Ist of .Iritioary to the 
12th ofFcbruaiy no stop was taken vviiliaiiy 
such view. Th»^ light hon. gent, opposite 
(the Chancellor of iho E\c!i(i|uci) stated, 
on a former ocrjnsii>n, that the only circum¬ 
stance rncntiiincd in the di pa'ches of the 
Irish government, as tlie eccasiuii of the mea¬ 
sure, was the letter of the iccrctjry to the 
Catholic Ooinmiltee; and th.it liehadacun- 
iideticc, when the conduct of that govern¬ 
ment should come to be examined, it would 
be found to be correct. It is t herefore with 
the greatest pleasure that I see the right 
hon. secretary in his jilace this night, that 
he may justify the confidence rcpo.sed in 
him by his right hon. friend. This letter 
contains instructions to arre.«t the persons 
therein described, and only to liberate 
them on bail. I..et u.s look at the powers 
vested in them by the act of the 33d of 
the King. In a section of that act it is 
enacted. That if any delegates of any de¬ 
scription assemble in any meeting, or if 
Any person vote at any such loeyting, pr 
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by any means vote, such representatives 
or delegates, on their being convicted, 
shall be liable to be punished for a misde¬ 
meanor. The act says, ‘ after convic¬ 
tion.' But here, in the first instance, be¬ 
fore any notice, warning, or report was 
made to the Catholics on the subject, the' 
magistrates were ordered to commit all 
persons who had offended against the pro¬ 
visions of this act. Now, Sir, it is remark¬ 
able that tile offence in this section, of 
assisting at an election, or attending and 
voting, is, on thf conviction of the person, 
to be punished ; but this act is in itself no 
breach of the peace, nor does it necessarily 
lead to any breach of the peace,bu t is merely 
an inchoate oflence, unless the delegation 
actually takes place. Here, however, in 
the first instance, on account of tlic mere 
circumstance of voting, the magistrates 
are ordered to commit, unless bail is 
given. I believe the general rule in law 
lias always been, that a justice of the 
peace, unless he is particularly empowered 
by statute, cannot, in the first instance, 
hold a party to bail, when no oflence 
against the peace has been committed. 
For treason, felony, breach of the peace, 
and for other offences of a similar nature, 
he has a right to arrest; but he has no 
sucli right in cases which are ofiences by 
possibility merely, unless empowered by 
statute. The statute that creates the 
oflence does not, by such creation of the 
offence, give a, right to arrest. Why 
in our law is truth a justification for a libel, 
but no justilicatloii for im'ictincnt, be¬ 
cause it has a tendency to a breach of the 
peace ; but till the indictment no man can 
be held to bail. So in many other 
crimes tliere aie in like manner no powers 
to commit; in the cti :e of conspiracy, for 
instance, and of tliat nicst dangerous crime 
to human .soei''' v, the crime of perjury, no 
b.'til can be exacted till un indictment 
takes place. For such crimes have merely 
a tendency in liicir opeiation to a breach 
of the peace, but are not .such a breach in 
themselves, and consequently a justice rf 
the peace has no power to commit. But 
whatever may be .^aid as to these, stire 1 
am, that as to the r.ffcncc of the persons 
mentioned in the right lion, gent.'s letter, 
the magistrates can have no more power 
to hold to bail llian tor the most innocent 
actions of their lives. Do but bear the 
instructions which are is ued—" you are 
required to cause to be arrested, and to 
commit to prison (unless bail shall ba 
given), all persons within your jurWictionc 

(T) 
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who shall be guilty of giving, or haring 
given, or of poltlisiiing, or having publish* 
ed, or of cunsing or having caused to he 
given or published, any written or other 
notice of the election and appointment, in 
any manner, of such reprcsenlalive, dele¬ 
gate, or manager as aforesaid ; or of at¬ 
tending, voting, or acting, or of having at- 
tendetl, voted, or acted in any manner, in 
the choiee or appointment of sueh icpre- 
sentative, delegate or manager/' Yet at¬ 
tendance, acconling to the Act, does not 
constitute an ollenee against the Act, but 
merely the circumstance of voting. Itead 
the words of the Act; " if any person shall 
attend and vote, or hy any other means 
shall vote,” &c. But by lhc.st. diiectioiis 
the magistrates are ordered to cau.se ail 
persons who may have attended at any 
meeting to he arrested ; though these per¬ 
sons may have attended for the most in¬ 
nocent purposes; though they may have 
attended for the most meritorious pur¬ 
poses; though they may have attended 
for the very pnr|>usc of dissuading such 
delegation. And yet we see all the.se in¬ 
nocent or meritorious persons are liable to 
be arre.sted and sent to prison, uiile.ss held 
to bail, which in an in.stanco when an indi¬ 
vidual is struggling against the whole 
power of goveiiiment, mu'l he frequently 
impossible. Surely the law is in all con¬ 
science strict enough. It was not neces¬ 
sary for the right hon. gent, to make ano¬ 
ther provision to its severity, lie will, 
therefore, excuse me, if 1 ask him whether 
the measure of the Irisli government was 
previously submitted to the Crown lawyers 
in Ireland : The other facts connected 
with this measure are fqlly as extraordi¬ 
nary. On the I2ili of February the right 
bon. gent, denounces ihi.s assembly as an 
unlawful assembly, and threatens tu pro¬ 
ceed against all persons guilty of so assem¬ 
bling : an.l he sends two officers of the 
police todi.«p(rsc the assembly, which he 
had thus denounced as unlawful. Here 
are these officet.s sent to a room in Dublin 
where the Catholic Committee was sitting. 
I'hey asked the gentlemen present, if they 
were tlic Catholic (’ommittee ? Accord¬ 
ing to a story given in a petiodical paper, 
in tha interests ol governraciit, the}* an- 
sw'ei'-d, 'Yes;' but, aeco-ding to ano¬ 
ther viccoubt, written by tha Catholic 
gentlemen, contradictory of the former 
statement, they said, ‘ No.' Then said the 
magistrates, wc arc very glad; wd have not 
the smallest inclination to disturb you; 
we are quite satisfied ; and so they walked 
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offi without taking any one measure against 
this Catholic Committee. Certainly, how¬ 
ever threatening and exasperating was 
the nature of the right hon. gent.'s 
letter, his messengers were messengers of 
peace and calmness. These messengers 
were not imbued by these terrible appre¬ 
hensions of the Committee, otherwise they 
never would have suffered them to escape 
their vigilance by merely saying to them, 
wc are not that Catholic Committee 
which you arc sent to disperi^. There is 
another very extaordiiiary circumstance 
w hich I should be glad to hear the right 
hon. gent, explain. The noble lord who 
presided at the meeting, said to the magis¬ 
trates, that he was sorry that the right hon. 
Secretary had not applied to him, as he 
could easily have explained the purpose of 
their meeting, and he was very sorry, that 
without a iking any explanatien. they 
should have been so sent. The magisiiates 
said that they would inform the Secretary, 
and that they had no doubt but tie would 
bo very glad to receive such explanation. 
Tlien after, it seems, the Secretary ex- 
pre.ssed liim.self extremely happy to see 
them ; when lo, tliese gentlemen tell the 
magistrates that they have nothing to tell 
the secretary, hut if he have business with 
them they are willing to attend upon him. 
What IS most curious is this, that both par¬ 
ties should have seemed so desirous of 
meeting, and yet could never cllect a 
met ting, and that the right hon. gent, 
should liave been obliged to cross thechan- 
ncl witlioiit being aide to accomplish it. 

But there are still other circumstances 
in this case not less full of wonder. This 
Catholic Committee, which was denounced 
on the 12lh of February as unlawful, con¬ 
tinued to sit, not only before the 12th of 
Fehninry but since the I2th of I’ebruary; 
and in all the ncw.spapers may be read 
addresses in the name of the Catholic Com¬ 
mittee, puhii.shed in the very teeth of the 
magistrates. Is not all this very wonder¬ 
ful, that a govcrnnienl .so famous for dis¬ 
patch, that the right hon. gent., so famous 
foi his vigour, should still allow that un¬ 
lawful a«;.emb'y to do these things? The 
r'glit hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
clicqc.cr told ii.s, that he could not account 
f< r all these thmgs ; the right hon. secre¬ 
tary could. Has government at last found 
out its fault? Has it found out that this 
unlawful assembly was not unlawful, not 
mischievous m its tendency, and harbours 
no unfavourable designs ? though they 
will not condescend to detail what cause 
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has induced the right hon. gent, to resort 
to such acts of violence, or at least promp¬ 
titude, they have ’ii-en sufficient to induce 
that right hon. gent, to leave Ireland. I 
do not mean by saying this to attribute 
any ill intentions to the government of 
Ireland. 1 attribute no intentions to that 
government, good or bad, because, I own, 
1 cannot comprehend them. I cannot 
comprehend how a government can put 
forth a proclamation against an unlawful 
assembly, thpatening to have all its mem¬ 
bers arrestra, and afterwards sutler that 
assembly to sit, and publish their proreed- 
ings in the same manner as Irefore. 1 cer¬ 
tainly cannot comprehend these things, 
and therefore I attribute no intention, be¬ 
cause that intention is incomprehensible ; 
and all that 1 can say is, that 1 am ex¬ 
tremely impatient to finish my motion, 
that 1 may be enabled to bear from the 
right hon. gent, a solution of this enigma. 

The proceeding which the Irish go¬ 
vernment has taken, is one of the very 
greatest moment. Ireland, from various 
causes, unnecessary for me now to notice, 
is unfortunately sufliciently irritable al¬ 
ready ; and it was by no means neces¬ 
sary for the strong hand of government 
to increase that irritation. One would 
suppose that the government was not wil¬ 
ling to increase that irritation ; but yet, 
if we are allowed to judge from the violent 
resolutions published in the d liferent news¬ 
papers in Dublin, this measure of the go¬ 
vernment has caused the sorest feelings in 
the body of Catholics of Ireland. The 
right hon. gent, must admit this irritation, 
and as it is not necessary, it is not there¬ 
fore my wisli to enter into any details 
before the House, it must be admitted 
that this precipitate proceeding has given 
great offence. Is the right hem. gent., 
therefore, not called on to justify that 
proceeding, and why he attributed these 
ill purposes and motives to the Catholics ? 
And is he not called on to state what are 
the reasons which may have so suddenly 
stopt the accomplishment of the.se evil 
purposes ? 1 confess I cannot see how the 
right hon. gent, can get out of this diffi¬ 
culty. Why, when the government had 
forborne so long, did they at last inter¬ 
fere ?—Why, when orders were issued, 
were those orders never enforced ? and 
wh}' are the Catholic assemblies still al¬ 
lowed to continue ? I wish to know if the 
chancellor, the judges, and the law officers 
who are members of the council, and whose 
authority is deservedly high in the coun- 
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try, were consulted ? I wish to know what 
accounts were transmitted to this country 
by tile lord-lieutenant, whose, duty it is 
to know all these things, toueliing the 
dangers existing in Ireland. These are 
things ot the utmost inoment to li eland, 
and of the utmost moment to the whole 
empire; and I will not allow the right 
hon. gent, to let these subjects go without 
investigation. 1 therefore. Sir, move you, 

'J'hat an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
re(|UL'Stiiig that his royal highness will 
onler to be laid before this House, a copy 
or copies of any Proclamation or Procla¬ 
mations wliicli have jbetn in the year 
1811, issued by the Lord Lieutenant and 
council of Ireland, relative to the enforce¬ 
ment of- the provisions of an act [i.issed 
by the parliament of Ireland in the 8;ld 
year of his present majesty’s reign, inti¬ 
tuled, J An act to prevent the election 
‘ or appointment of unlawful a-sseniblies, 
‘ under pretence of preparing or pre.seiit- 
' ing public iietitionsor other .uhiresses to 
'his J\lajc'.sty or the paihauientand 
also a copy or copies of any case or cases 
which have been laid before Ins Majesty’s 
attorney and solicitor general for Ireland, 
or either of them, by order ol his grace 
the lord lieutenant of Ireland, relative to 
the enforcement of the provisions of the 
said act, together with their opinions 
thereon; and also copies or extracts of all 
dispatches froiii his grace, rel.uive to the 
conduct of an assembly, described in the 
letter of the right hon. William Wellesley 
Pole, principal secretarj'^ to Ins grace, 
now before this House, as an unlawful as¬ 
sembly sitting in Dublin, and calling itself 
the (’atliolic Committee.” 

Mr. Wcllrsky Pole rose and .«poke as 
follows;—Mr. Speaker; I am perfectly 
willing to admit to the fullest extent which 
the right hon. and learned gent. (Mr. Pon- 
sonby) can desire, that be has a right to 
call upon me fur an explanation of the 
recent conduct of the Irish government. 
I acknowledge his claim to demand an 
explanation of those measures to which he 
has alluded in the course of his speech ; 
and I tru.st that the answer whicit 1 am 
about to give, will prove satisfactory both 
to the House and to that right hon. and 
learned gent. At the same time. Sir, I 
cannot but express my deep regret, that 
the zeal and eagerness of the right hon. 
and learned gent, and other hon. gentlemen' 
on that side of the House, have been so 
ardent as to induce them not only to de* 
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mand explanations, but to prefer the most 
serious charges, at a time when they must 
hare known that there was no person pre¬ 
sent who could give the explanation re¬ 
quired, or who could answer the accusa¬ 
tions preferred. I cannot but lament tliat 
their ardour had not been r.o iar corrected 
"by their prudence and justice, as to have 
induced them to refrain from entering into 
any discussion on tlie subject, during the 
necessary absence from tlie Mouse of that 
individual, from whom alone their re- 
rnarks could receive a complete and satis¬ 
factory answer. I am the more disposed 
to lament the course which the other side 
of the House have thought proper to 
adopt, because, Sir, I know that it has pro¬ 
duced the most injurious eifects, which 
might undoubtedly liavc been avoided, if 
the gentlemen had waited until they were 
in possession of all the facts of the case, 
before they look upon themselves to pro¬ 
nounce a judgment upon it. But this is a 
oint upon which, at the present moment, 
am nut disposed to dwell. 1 am anxious 
rather to reply to the charges brought by 
the right lion, and learned gent, against 
the Irish government. Those charges, 
with the permission of the House, I sh<dl 
take the liberty of dividing under two 
heads-—The first is tiie accusation of the 
right hon. and learned gent, tliat the law, 
if violated at all, was violated from the 
first; and that the government, if they 
believed the law had bcjeii transgressed, 
wete criminal Ibr not having enforced it. 
The right hon. and learned gent, argued, 
that if the meeting, calling itself the Ca¬ 
tholic Committee, was illegal, the lord 
lieutenant was bound to ha>. e stopped it at 
an earlier period, and would have done so, 
had he entertained a just sense of what 
was due to the peace and happiness of 
the country.—“ For,” says the right hon. 
and learned gent. “ if the Catholic Com¬ 
mittee was, as you declare it to be, an 
illegal assembly; if their proceedings 
were, as you say they were, dangerous to 
the peace of the country, it was the duty 
of the Irish government to have put a 
atop to their proceedings at a much earlier 
period.'* 

Sir, I will not now enter into a di.scu3- 
aion of the question, whether the Cathblic 
Committee, as it was originally consti¬ 
tuted, was or was not an illegal assembly ; 
but 1 will, with the permi.ssion of the 
House, state the reasons why the lord 
lieutenant, looking always with great 
eratcbfttiness and anxiety to the proceed- 
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ing.s of that Committee from May 1809, 
felt it to be his duty, with a view to the 
tranquillity of Ireland, and to the general 
interests of the empire, to abstain from 
taking any step which could, by any per¬ 
version, be represented as having a ten¬ 
dency to prevent the Roman Catholics of 
1,eland from appealing to parliament or 
the throne, with any petition respecting 
what they con.s;dercd to be their griev¬ 
ances. Before, howt ver, I enter into this 
part of the subject, 1 cannot aypid stating, 
tliat on reading the accounts of the de¬ 
bates which hare taken )>lace on this sub¬ 
ject during iiiy abs«-ncc, and to wliich I 
hope, as 1 have been so much alluded to iit 
them, and as the admiiiistraiion of ivtiich 1 
have tlie honour to form apait, has been 
in the course of ihorn so rniu h arraigned, 
i may advert witho'it oi, rder; 1 have 
lueii much gratified wiili many parts of 
thespecchoi my riglitlioii. friend oppi.site 
to me (Mr. Giattun), who may indeed be 
called a true patriot, who is an ornament to 
his country, and whose talents have so 
often adorned, and have been so much ad¬ 
mired in this House. There were many 
parts of that speech, of which 1 cordially 
approved, Iiucause they in.iitilamed the 
pmicipiis bv vsiiich the conduct of tlio 
prc.M'iit iidnmiisrratioii in Irei.-tiid towards 
the tlomaii C itlioiics of that country has 
uniformly been guided. 

Sir, my right lion, friend is reported to 
have Slid, liiat, considering the peculiar 
sitin.tioii Ilf Ireland, the laws in ihat 
country, relating to the Roman (.'aibolics, 
ought to be exercised with as imj(;h lenity 
as possible, cnnsistenlly with tlic public 
sal'uy ; and that no acts‘.hoiild he done 
which could fairly be considered us ma- 
iiife.sliiig a disposition to tiench upon their 
privileges. Sir, 1 contend that this is pre¬ 
cisely the piiri' iple by which the duke of 
Rndimond’s adrnini.sti-ation in Ireland hast 
been uniformly guided. My right lion, 
friend and 1 may diii|‘ras to the extent of 
the privileges which ought to be conceded 
to the Catholics of Ireland, but that the 
laws respecting that portion of the inha¬ 
bitants of that country, should be admi¬ 
nistered with the utmost tenderness, is a 
point upon which 1 am sure no difference 
of opinion can ever exist between os. Sir, 
I will venture to maintain, without the 
hazard of contradiction, that the whole 
of the duke of Richmond's administration, 
from the first hour that he landed in Ire¬ 
land, has been founded, upon that princi¬ 
ple: the great object of that noble duke. 
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in every one of his measures, has been to 
manifest towards tiie Irish Catholics a 
spirit of conciliation, of justice, and of 
tenderness. On assuming the government 
of that country, his grace had declared to 
the Roman Catholics, with that candour 
and manliness which, upon all occasions, 
distinguish his character, that although 
they were to expect from him no farther 
privileges than the law allowed, they 
should receive the purest justice; that the 
lawEshould l^e administered to them with 
the most perfect impartiality; that the 
rights which they possessed should not be 
invaded, nor sliould any individuals or 
societies be allowed to degrade them, or 
to wound their feelings; that ail offices 
which were open to them,should be freely 
and fairly open; and that he would enter¬ 
tain no jealousies or partialities. This, 
Sir, was the spirit and feeling with which 
the duke of Richmond entered upon the 
government of Ireland ; ami by that spirit 
and feeling has every one of his measures 
been goremed during the whole of his ad¬ 
min i si rat ion. 

The right hon. and learned ge||b has 
asked, wiiy. when the Catholic Con^nittcc 
was established in 180i), it h.v! not been 
suppressed as illegal r The right hon. and 
learned gent, says, “ if the Catholic Com¬ 
mittee was an illegal meeting, why did 
you not interfere at an earlier period ? 
Why did you not suppress that unlawful 
assembly Sir, I will U li the right hon. 
and learned gent, why the Irish govern¬ 
ment did not interfere at an earlier period ; 
and, ill doing so, it will be necessary for 
me to refer to the discussions wliicli had 
taken plate in the Catholic Commit lee, 
both of that and of the present period ; 
but this reference shall be as concise as 
possible, for, in my defence of tlic Irish 
government, I am determined not to be led 
to rouse in the House those feelings with 
which all who love the constitution must 
be animated, on a considenniou of the 
principles lately proranlgaled in that as¬ 
sembly. In the month of May, ISO<), 
there had been a general meeting of tlie 
Catholics, the earl of Fingal in llie chair; 
in which certain resolutions were agreed 
to, clearly indicating, that the meeting 
were fully aware of the nature of the Con¬ 
vention Act, and were anxious not to 
transgress its provisions; for they declared, 
in the most express manner, that the Com¬ 
mittee were not to be considered as dele¬ 
gates, but as a set of individuals appointed 
to prepare and manage the petition of the 
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Catholics. And here, Sir, I cannot help 
observing, that the right bon. and learned 
gent, who brought forward this motion, 
has this night abstained from the language 
which I understand was used upon a 
former occasion: he has nut described 
the Convention Act as an obsolete law ; 
he has not represented the Irish govern¬ 
ment as being desirous of entrapping the 
people, by putting in force the provisions 
of an unknow’n act of parliament. This 
was the kind of language which I under¬ 
stand was used in a turmcr discussion upon 
this subject by the right hon. and teamed 
gent, and by some who do not afipear to¬ 
night to be very desirous to come forward 
upon the present question. 

Recurring, however, to the proceedings 
of the Catholic meeting in I w'ish to 
state to the House, that it passed sonic 
resolutions, which, though couched in 
strong, and even vehenicnt language, the 
government did not wish to take notice of, 
because thi'V were such as might have 
been expected from honest, loyal, and ar¬ 
dent Catholics, anxious to convey to the 
foot of the throne, and to |>arliument, a 
declaration of what they believed to be 
iluir rights ; and to slaie what lhe\' con¬ 
sidered as giievaiiies. Tle y clo.sed their 
resolutions, however, in a manner which 
sliew'ed that they li„(l a thorough know¬ 
ledge of this obsolete (.'onveniioii Act, and 
tli.it they were dttcimined not to trans¬ 
gress it; for they decluicd, that t!ie per- 
•sons who were iii’inicted to prvj.'are the 
petition eould not be con.diiei td as repre¬ 
sentatives ol the Caiiioiic body, ami they 
made it imperative on ihem to finish their 
labouis within the first fortnight after the 
meeting of parliament. 

The Catholic Committee appointed in 
1809, was compo-ed of the 36 represen¬ 
tatives ol the ditlerent |)urishes of Dublin, 
who, on a previous occasion, had formed a 
similar coiiMnillee ; tl.e remnants of the 
committees that prepared the petitions of 
1805 and 1807 ; and, finally, of the .sur¬ 
viving delegates of the Catholic Conven¬ 
tion of 1793, and the noble loids who 
compose the Catholic peerage. 

With regard to the first cla.ss of persons 
that 1 have mentioned, viz. the 36 repre¬ 
sentatives of the parishes in Dublin, I be¬ 
lieve that some of the gentlemen opposite 
to me had some communication with them 
when they were in office, because they 
were the persons who addressed the duke 
of Bedford. I believe, also, that in those 
communications the hon. and learned 
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f 'ent. opposite to ine, and his right hon. 
riend, who ut that tiiiio was cliiei’ secre¬ 
tary to the lord lieutenant, gave them 
aome whulesonie advice with regard to the 
Convention Act. 1 do not undertake to 
state this as a positive fact, hut I know 
that such is the rumour in Dublin. Tiu* 
lord lieutenant and the government of 
Ireland knew peri'cctiy well the nature of 
the construction of this committee ; they 
knew what passed at their meetings j they 
knew that their debates were.ardent, ve¬ 
hement, and sometimes violent; but it 
was obvious to every man, of a fair and 
honest mind, who looked at their proceed¬ 
ings with calmness and candour, that, 
though their language was stronger than 
propriety could justify, yet that their real, 
and indeed their sole ol)ject, was to frame 
their petition for parliament. The Irish 
government, therefore, acting upon the 
principle which 1 have already alluded to, 
did not inlcilere, or take any notice of 
their procceciings. This Committee met 
in July; its ineciings were adjourned to 
October, and then to November (during 
which month, 1 believe, it met Uvo or 
three times), when, having framed their 
petition, they dissolved themselves. The 
lord lieutenant might undoubtedly, if he 
thought proper, have calleil the law ad¬ 
visers of the crown to his council, for the 
purpose of taking their opinion with regard 
to the legality or illegality of the proceed¬ 
ings of this Committee, hut he did not do 
it, and for this simple reason, that he felt 
it to be his duty uot to interfere with the 
Catholics, as long as they professed to be 
merely engaged m preparing tiitir peti¬ 
tion for parliament, and as long as tlicir 
proceediiigs had not a tendency to inflame 
the public mind and endanger tiie peace 
of the country. So much for the Cotn- 
mittee of 1 SO'J. 

The Committee of 1810, T am sorry to 
say, conducted itself in a very dillereiu 
way. It commenced much in the same 
manner, by a general meeting of the Ca¬ 
tholics, bywincli the Coinrnitlee of I Su9 
was re-established, and the same resolu¬ 
tions were passed, as tiiose which bad 
been agreed to in the preceding year. 
An aggregate meeting afterwards as¬ 
sembled on the 2d of November. I fear 
that this detail may be tedious, but it is 
necessary to the elucidation of the subject, 
and 1 must request the attention of the 
House particularly to this pan of it. The 
adjouriied aggregate meeting, as I before 
Stated, took place on tlie 2d of November; 
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a great dilFurcnce of opinion prevailed 
among those who attended it, w ilh regard 
to the propriety of petitioning, and the 
debate was conducted with exti erne vio¬ 
lence. Several speeches were made on 
tlie occasion, of which 1 shall not say 
any thing ; but one argument was used 
by a Mr. Finncrty, a pi.rson formerly 
well known in Ireland, and who was then 
in that country for the purpose, as it was 
stated, of collecting aflidavits for his de¬ 
fence on a charge of a libel upon a 
noble lord, which it may not be im¬ 
proper to notice. The manner in which 
it was said the English nation was 
misled, with regard to Ireland, had 
been previously dwelt on w'itli great 
heat, and much had been stated ot.Uic 
stupidity and vulgarity of the people of 
England. Mr. Peter lI'Mieity, in the 
course of a very long spt.celi, de¬ 
fended lint English nation from ‘hose 
charges. He observed, that the English 
people detested their goveiiiment, and that 
it would be as groat a libel to judge of the 
English nation by the pniu iples of their 
goveu^eiit, as it would be to judge of the 
Irish^Kiople by theirs. He asked, what 
honest Irishman would endure to have hi.s 
principles judged of by the principles of 
the Irish guvertmienl ? After this, Mr. 
Finnerty proceeded to recommend a pe¬ 
tition to parliament for Catholic Emanci- 
pation, a Petition for Parliamentary lie- 
form, and a Petition for a Uepcal of the 
Union! ! All this would have been un¬ 
important, hut fur what followed. The 
speech of Mr. Fiimeety was received with 
tlie loudest applause, and he was rewarded 
by an imaniiuous vole of thanks of the 
aggregate meeting. 1 will not enter 
iiiio a detail of the other speeches at this 
meeting, because my object i.s not to in¬ 
flame, hut to roiiciliate; 1 will tlierefuie 
state no more than is absolutely necessary 
for the justification of tiie conduct of the 
Irish government. This same meeting, 
after the vole of thanks to Mr. Finnerty, 
resolved that the Catholic Committee (that 
Committee which iiad been appointed by 
the former aggregate meeting, lor the 
.sole purpos^.of framing the petition to 
parliament) should have the sole manage¬ 
ment of the Catholic affairs. All this was 
perfectly well known at the Castle. But 
at the .same time it was felt, that though it 
was extremely imprudent conduct, it yet 
involved no danger to the state. The lord 
lieutenant, therelbre, and those by. whom 
he was advised, took upon themselves the 
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responsibility of looking over the whole 
transaction. What happened afterwaids r 
On the iiUh of November the Catholic 
Committee met again, and lord Fingal was 
called to the chair; of that noble lord, it 
is hardly necessary that I should state, 
that he is one of the best men among the 
Roman Catholics, and one of the best and 
most loyal men in Ireland. At that meet* 
ing a motion was made, for a vote of 
thanks from the Catholics of Ireland to 
lord Donoughmorc. The impropriety of 
discussing a question of that kind, in a 
Committee appointed solely and exclu¬ 
sively for the purpose of preparing a pe¬ 
tition to parliament, struck lord Fingal, 
and he stated his doubts upon the subject 
to the Committee; and though he heartily 
approved of thanking lord Donoughmore, 
desired to be informed, whether it was 
competent to the Committee to do any 
thing but prepare the Catholic Petition ? 
His lordship was an.svvcred by Mr. O’Con- 
nel, who reminded the Committee, that 
the last aggregate meeting had removed 
all doubts upon that subject, by their re¬ 
solution, etiifioiverijig the Commitj^e to 
conduct all the udairs of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics of Ireland—fiMr. Pole then read 
the outline of the proceedings of this 
Bjeetiiig of the Committee, from the Dub¬ 
lin hvcniiig lleiald; and stated, that a 
short-hand writer attended their debates, 
which weie regularly published in the 
Irish iie'.vspapcrs.l—Mr. O’Conners opi¬ 
nion, with res]iect to the general powers 
of the Committee, accorded with the sense 
of the menibi rs present, and the resolu¬ 
tions were carrit'd unanimously. Here 
thru, the House will observe, was a doubt 
expressed by a Roman Catholic peer, of 
the highest character, whether tlie Com¬ 
mittee was excceditig its powers j but still 
thg loid lieuteiiatit abstained from inter¬ 
posing; he still remained ftrtn to his pur¬ 
pose—a purpose which my right hon. 
friend opposite to mo (Mr. Crattan), liaj 
•o lately characlcrizid as the most wise 
policy that could be pursued in Ireland, 
viz. that of trying mild and conciliatory 
measures as long as possible, consistently 
with the safety of the state. In the meet¬ 
ing, however, of the 1st of December, the 
Committee went .still farther. On that 
day, one of the members, in very strong 
language, called the attention of the Com- 
xnittee to what he described as a very 
great grievance, which had been suffered 
by a Catholic soldier. He told the Com¬ 
mittee that they were the natural 'guar- 
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dians of the rights of the Catholics, and 
proposed a subscription for prosecuting 
those " bigoUed dtdniquents,” as he term¬ 
ed them, whatever their nmk or station 
might be, by whom this Catholic soldier 
had been injured. 

I will now. Sir, shortly state to the 
House the facts respecting this soldier, 
who was represented to have been so 
cruelly injured, and whose injuries were 
said to have been redressed by Ae Ca¬ 
tholic Committee. Oh the 24th o^.ugust 
last. Dr. Troy, the titular archbishop of 
Dublin, wrote to the chief secretary to 
the lord lieutenant, and mentioned the 
case of a soldier of the name of Speace, 
who had commuted a very severe sentence 
which had been passed upon him by a 
court martial, by consenting to go into a 
regiment always employed upon foreign 
service. Dr. Troy, in his letter, repre-- 
sented this man^s case as being peculiarly 
hard. This letter, by the lord licutenant*8 
order, was immediately transmitted to the 
commander of the forces, for his opinion 
on the subject. The commander of the 
forces directly ordered the case to be in¬ 
vestigated. I should have stated, that this 
man having been tried by a regimental 
ccmit martial, the proceedings had not 
been laid before the commander of the 
forces. The investigation did take place, 
and the result w'as, that the whole of the 
sentence was remitted. The man was 
brought back again, and was freely dis¬ 
charged from the army. Dr. Troy’s ap¬ 
plication was made, as I liave already 
said, in August, and in December the bu¬ 
siness was taken up in the Committee; the 
matter was discussed with great tvarmth 
and acrimony of language, but at length 
they admitted that justice had been done 
to the soldier. A motion, however, was 
made by one of the members of the Com¬ 
mittee in tlie court of King’.s Bench upon 
this snlijfct, but it was instantly rejected.- 
The debates of t.hc Committee, however, 
boldly asset ted, that it was through their 
exertions, and by their means, that the 
wrongs of this soldier had been redressed, 
that is tt) say, that their exertions in De¬ 
cember bad produced a remission of his 
sentence, which sentence had been com¬ 
pletely 1 emitted, by the orders of govern- 
mcnt,*in consequence of proceetlings in¬ 
stituted by them in the preceding Au¬ 
gust! ! They told the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, in the most violent language 
(language indeed of such a nature, that 1 
almost doubt whether government was 
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justifialile in having refrained from prose- 
culing tiic printer by whom it was pub* 
)isli(;d), that in consequence of the exer¬ 
tions of the Committee, all the Catholic 
soldiers in Ireland had had justice done 
to them; that they might notv worship 
their maker according to their own ritual: 
thus inferring, that all tenderness, kind¬ 
ness, and justice, did not proceed from the 
government, but emanated from the Ca- 
tbolic^ummittee; and holding themselves 
up as^R proper and exclusive objects of 
the aifeetion of the people! 

Even this, however, did not rouse the 
indignation of the lord lieutenant, who 
felt, as he had felt on a former occasion, 
that forbearance was preferable to an ap¬ 
pearance of rigour. 

On the ^9th of November the petition 
was received from the Sub-committee, 
was read in the Catholic Committee, and 
acknowledged as the petition of the Ca¬ 
tholics of Ireland ; at the same Committee 
they voted thank.< to my right hon, friend 
opposite to me (Mr. Grattan), in the name 
and by the authority of the Catholics of 
Ireland. The petition having been agreed 
to, it was to be presumed, that if the 
Committee were constituted solely for 
the purpose of preparing a petition, 
that their labours were in fact at an end, 
except indeed as to the consideration 
of the question of the mode of present¬ 
ing the petition, and the nominating the 
persons to be employed «for that purpose. 
At this time, however, it is necessary that 
I should observe, that many of the most 
respectable of the Catholics of Ireland 
bad become very much di.ssalisiied with 
the proceedings of the Committee, and 
with the violent, inflammatory, and intem¬ 
perate language which had been used in 
their debates. Lord Ffrench, and others 
that I could name, certainly did di|ap- 
rove of their proceeding; and here, Sir, 
think it necessary to state to the House 
in the strongest manner, that it never once 
entered into the contemplation of the go¬ 
vernment of Ireland to take any steps 
against the Catholics generally, or to throw 
any reflection upon them as a bod}'*. No- 
thingcould be further from their intention; 
the object of the government was only to 
act against what they knew to be an illegal 
body, and to put a stop to proceedings, 
which, if not checked in time, might lead 
to the most serious consequences, even to 
rebellion. [Here some gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House laughed.] 
Gentlemen may lawgh if they pleasd’; it 


may appear a very good joke to them, but I 
can as.siii'e them it was no joke to the peo¬ 
ple of Dublin, who did certainly look vvith 
Considerable uneasiness to the proceedings, 
and the intemperate language of the Com¬ 
mittee. The lord lieutenant, however, 
feeling that the petition having been 
agreed to, and that nothing reniaiiied for 
the Committee to do but to choose the 
persons who were to carry it over, was of 
opinion, that bad as the proceedings of the 
(’ommitiec had been, mischievous as the 
publication of their debates had proved, 
and great as was the ferment occasioned 
in Dublin by the presence of a Catholic 
Parliament, as it had been emphatically 
termed, the evil must soon cease, and that 
it was much better, if possible, to allow it 
to arrive at a termination without any in¬ 
terference on the pari of the government, 
in order to convince the Catlioiics that 
there was not the slightest di.spustr.on to 
interfere with them in the framing or ma¬ 
naging their petition. Sut, Sir, the Ca¬ 
tholic Committee did not stop here; the 
next step they took, about the middle of 
December, was to appoint a Conimittco 
of Grievances. This Catholic Committee, 
originally appointed for the sole purpo-,c 
of preparing a petition to parliament, ap¬ 
pointed a Sub-conimitt?e to inquire into 
all the grievances, real or imaginary, of 
all the Catholics of Ireland, and into all 
the indignities and insults which they 
might suffer, or to which they were in con¬ 
sequence liable. 

At one of the meeling.sof the Committee 
a member informed them, that he had re¬ 
ceived a letter from Dr. Troy, which con¬ 
tained an account of .<<(>1116 shocking acts 
of bigotry which had been manifested in 
the management of the Foundling Ho.spi- 
tal in Dublin. I have never seen this let¬ 
ter of Dr. Troy's, and therefore I can only 
speak of it from what passed in the de¬ 
bates. It is nece-ssarj'. Sir, in order that 
the House may understand thi.s part of the 
subject, that 1 should explain the nature 
of the charitable institution to which I 
have alluded, and the principle.^ on which 
it is governed. The Foundling Hospital 
was established by act of parliament, and 
receives annually large parliamentary 
grants. Every child that is brought to it 
is received, without any distinction what¬ 
ever, and there are generally about twelve 
hundred children in the hospital, and about 
four or five thousand are at nurse in the 
country. The governors of this hospital are 
amoog ik6 most respectable; indeed, I 
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may say they are the mostrespect'able per* 
sons in Ireland; and there is not a single 
institution in that coiuit'y, or perhaps in 
any other, that is conducted in a more ex¬ 
emplary manner. All the children re¬ 
ceived into this hospital have s»»me name 
or label brought with them, which is en¬ 
tered into a secret book, and a number is 
given to the child, by which it is distin¬ 
guished while it remains in the house, 
and not by any name. As this is a govern¬ 
ment institution, supportcil, as 1 have al¬ 
ready said, by pailidnientary grants, the 
children that are received into it at'., of 
course, brought up in the established re¬ 
ligion of the country, and, w'licn appron- 
iiced, they are apprenticed to Protestant 
masters. However, when any person, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, claims u 
child, and states the private name, or 
m.'irk, by which it wasdssiinguishtd when 
it was received, the clidd is instantly de¬ 
livered up to the person making the ap¬ 
plication. 1 have not seen Jir, Troy's 
letter, but I \mdnistand that it accused the 
governors of this institution of endeavour¬ 
ing to gain proselytes to Protestantism, 
by contriving that no Catholic should 
ever leceive his child ; and it narrated 
a shucking circumstance, which vVl^said 
to have occurred in consequence of this 
bigotry—the marriage of a iirother and 
a sister, who were ignorant of their mutual 
relaiionship. Thisstatementwas, of course, 
warmly taken up by the Committee, and 
the debates which took phtce upon the 
subject were of such anatuie that 1 will, 
Mbr the reason 1 have alicady suited, re¬ 
frain from reading them, if gen iemen 
have any curiosity to read the debates of 
this Commiltee, they will soon have an 
opportunity of doing it, for, I understand, 
thev are about to he published, by the au- 
thoiiiy of the Committee, in a portable 
form. This case was referred to the Com- 
inittee of Grievances: thus they proceeded, 
but the government still forbore to inter¬ 
pose. It) ihe meantime, the CathoIicCnm- 
mittee continued to meet from week to 
week, and sonietiines twice a week : they 
adopted, as far as they could, ail the forms 
of the Hou.se of Commons. Their de¬ 
bates W'ere attended by short-hand writers, 
and were published regulai ly in the Irish 
new.spapers. 

About the beginning of .Taniiary a mdrn- 
ber of the Committee stated, that the Com¬ 
mittee of Grievances bad nearly prepared 
their report, which consisted of three hun¬ 
dred lolio pages. At this time, the House 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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will recollect, that tlie purpose for which 
the Catholic Committee was originally ap- 

f minted was eflected ; the petition to Par- 
ianient had been prepared and agreeil 
upon. Jt was proposed, that this report 
of the Committee of Grievances should be 
printed, that it might be circulated 
throughout Ireland ; and it was proposed, 
though by what means that w’as tu be re¬ 
gularly cHKCtcd, I really do not know’, to 
lay a copy of it on the table of this House. 
One i>l tiiese grievances ivas, thejiiiumber 
of ofhees which iuvas said Catholics were 
inc apab'e of possessing, and which, in this 
report, were maciu to amount to 3-.000. 

It cannot be .suppoieil. Sir, that during 
I iurli pioceediit 's as i have liecn detailing, 
j DiibJm w’as in a veiy tranquil state; in fact 
they had produc'd a considerahle cffecC 
upon the public mind, not only in Dublin, 
but in every part of It eland. The quiet 
and well-dispused people, seeing that nu 
steps had ber-n taken to put a .stop to such 
dangerous pmet ediiigs, began to think 
tli.it the goveinmeiii of lieland was really 
dissolved. Indeed, Sir, nothing could 
hav‘'jii.^tifii’d the lord lieutenant, and those 
who had tlte liunour to advise him, in their 
abstinence, but thee.xpcrtaiion which they 
tiaiiirally entertained, that every meeting 
of this Committee would he the last. 

The right lion, and learned gent, has 
eudeavouied to convince the Ilou«e, tiiat 
the Cirrular Letter of the Committee was 
mailer of notoriety, and had been actually 
cotninuiiicateii o the. puoiic thiough the 
channel i f the Dublin newspapers ; but f 
defy tiie right hoii. ami leiirned gent, to 
shew that sued) was the fact- It is true, 
that in a <)ebatc which took place towards 
the end of D<-combeivsoine .synijitonis ap- 
])eaicdofthe inteiitjjim of ihe-te nttcrnen 
to increase llieir luniibcr; but the tight 
lion, and learned gent, is in an error, if 
he conceives that the intention was mani¬ 
fested in the decided nianncr which it af* 
terwards assumed. In December a reso¬ 
lution was agreed to, desiring the secretary 
of the Commiitoe to correspond wiili some 
gentlemen in the country’, who were 
frientll V to their views, but not a word n u-s 
said about any election. Afterwards, a 
guaidedresoluiion was adoplrd, staling that. 
aiiaiigim ni.itioii of the number of the Com¬ 
mittee wa- desirabie.and lliat the manage- 
nient of til at augmentation should be rested 
in a Sub-coramittee. Still, however, not a 
word of the Circular Letter until the i9th 
of January. On the 23d of January the 
Irish governmont bocamv possessed of (bt 
(U) 
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fact, that such a letter had been written way highly estimable, and whom no man 
by iht* secretary of the Catholic Commit- could know without admiring. Lord 
tee, am! that several answers had been re- Fingal, it appears, had been accused of 
reived thereto; but of the nature of the supporting the Veto, of concurring in the 
le:ter, or of the answers, they yerc wholly Union, and of moving a vote of thanks to 
ignorant. To shew, however, what was lord Wellington. But the defence which 
the nature of the augmentation suggested this gentleman professed to make for his 
ill Detcmber, 1 beg to state (what 1 think lordship, was in fact the most libellous ac- 
iii candour, the right hon. and learned cusation. 1 do not wish 'to read any part 
gent, might have stated), the opinion of of this speech to the House, because the 
one of the members, who declared, that language was so extremely violent. The 
w'hen to the .'jO representatives of pa- speaker did that which nobody ever 
rishes, ten members should be added from thought of doing before, he identified 
each county, the whole would make a the whole Catholic Body with the rebels 
greater number than he had ever seen at of 1798. I really do not know whether 
any a;ygregate meeting,'’ the government of Ireland were not cul- 

'lo proceed, however, with the history pable for not having prosecuted the 
«.| the Committee. It adjourned from printer for the publication of this must in- 
week to week, under the pretext of ail'ord- flammatury .speech[Here ^here was a 
ing assistance, to lord Fingal in the con- general cry of read! read' and Mr. Pole 
veyance oi tlie P<-tition; but at every proceeded to read the following extract 
iiiectmg a violent and inflammatory debate from the speech of a gentleman]:— 

almost invariably took place. The prin- ‘-Return, my lord, before I speak 

cipa! Roman Catholics of Ireland had be- ‘ of the first charge, to the times of that 
come more and more dissatisfied with the ' Union, and recollect the state of Irish 
proceedings ()l the Committee, as abusing ‘Catholics; of your population, the mass 
the lenity of governmein, and injuring, by ‘ dispersed, the boldest slain, the patriots 
the iiitenipcraiice of tlieir conduct, the ' endungeoned and enchained, the reniain- 
rau.e whiili they uere assembled to sop- ' dor mule and disarmed. In this combi- 
port. Uii the 2d o{ Icbruarv tiu y agreed ‘nation of overthrow and captivity, lord 
un.ii:i*TM'i;.sly to a resolution, that the Peti- ‘Fingal was prominently loyal. How 
t!on of the Catholics of Ireland sliuuld be ‘ much would your exterminators liave 
tiansniitU'd to Parliament. On ilie same ' given that lord Fingal were arrayed 
day a re-e.luiion was proposed, that the • airaiii'-t the laws! that they should be 
C lUiolic Committee had exeeeded its ‘ .dde to say, they had caught in the fact 
powers, by agreeing to dugment its num- < of treason, all our virtues and all our 
bers by the addition of ten members from ‘ pride ! In that crisis of sorrow and of 
every county' in Ireland. This motion ‘ infamy, you will find lord Fingal the 
produced a very vvaim debale, and was ‘ man of the people; you will find him, 
finally'rejet ttd. In the cour'-e of the ile- ‘ after the battle at Tai'a, petitioning qunr- 
h'.iie lord Ffrenth made use ol the follow- ‘ ter for Ihe men against whom he had 
iiig expressions:—” Vou vveie appointed 'fought; you will find him petitioning 
for u specific purpose ; your commission is 'for the best of men, and the most ob- 
ended—Ireland is sick of this business ! ‘ noxious to those exterminators—for the 
Do you mean to erect youiselves into a ' venerable Broughall, now no moie, and 
perpetual government The Commit- ‘ for him whose presence would giveho- 
tee, however, v-.ould not acknowledge that ‘ nour to this meeting, of which he is 
their powers were terminated; and, in- ' a jiart—for James Dixon. You will 
stead of^ ending the business altogether, ‘ find, that if he assumed the livery of 
they adjourned to the 9ih of February. ' your oppressors, it was chielly that he 
Still the lord lieutenant forbore to inter- ' might .save or intercede for the op¬ 
pose the authority of government, satisfied ‘ pressed.’ 

that a crisis was fast approaching. [Some gentlemen asked Mr. Pole across 

At the meeting of the. Committee on the the table, from which paper he had read 
pth of February, several of tlie members this extract? He replied, eir her fiom the 
indulged in the most violent and intempe- Evening Post or the Evening Herald, he 
rate language. One gentleman, in parti- believed it was from the latter paper, and 
ciilar, proliessed to undertake the defence he was sure the gentlemen on the other 
of lord Fingal, one ol the most loyal of side would not dispute its authenticity.] 
the Catholic body; a nobleman in every Up to this time no step had been taken 
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by the government of Ireland; they had 
cherished the expectation, that any inter* 
ference on their part would have been un¬ 
necessary ; but the fallacy of that hope 
began to manifest itself. The government 
was assailed on all sides by the peaceable 
arid loyal people of Ireland, to take some 
steps to avert the dangerous consequences 
with which the proceedings of this Com¬ 
mittee threatened the country. 

I hope, Sir, that in the tedious, but ne¬ 
cessary detail which 1 have gone through, 
I have convinced the House of the great 
difference which subsisted between the 
principles and conduct of the Committee 
of 1809 and the Committee of 1810. The 
conduct of the latter certainly did cause 
great uneasiness to the government of Ire¬ 
land, and to all loyal men. Representa¬ 
tions poured in from all parts of tlie 
country ; and the lenity and forbearnnre 
of the lord lieutenant was loudly ce.nsijrcd. 
Thus it appeared, that the Irish govern¬ 
ment were censured hy one set of men for 
severity, and by another for its forbearance. 
Rut 1 submit it to the candour of this 
Ilou.se and the public, vr'hether, under the 
circumstances I have stated, the lord 
lieutenant appears to have ar ted towards 
the (Jaiholics with rigor; or wliether he 
has taken any measures whatever, to pre¬ 
vent them from exercising the just right 
which they possessed, of petiiionmg I’ar- 
liainent, or his Majesty, or the Regent, on 
the subject of their claims ? 1 am appre¬ 

hensive that the lord lieutenant was rather 
liable to the contrary imputation. It may 
be so. In my conscience, however, I be¬ 
lieve that his grace has acted,wisely ; and 
I have the satisfaction of knowing, that the 
advice I felt it my duty to give the lord 
lieutenant on the occasion, met with the 
entire approbation of the lord chancellor 
and the attorney general of Ireland. 
Many had ,been the consultations of the 
Irish cabinet with respect to the propriety 
of an application to the British cabinet for 
instructions; but the result of their deli¬ 
berations always was, that it was better to 
go as far as the public peace would permit, 
without any interference of authority. 
But, Sir, I really am at a loss to determine, 
from the speech of the right hoii. and 
learned gent., whether the Irish govern¬ 
ment are, upon the present occasion, to be 
attacked for their lenity or for their harsh¬ 
ness. Some hon. gentlemen seemed to 
wish to accuse them of both, I am sure, 
however, that my right hon. friend oppo- 
dte to me (Mr. Grattan) will not think 
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that we acted with too much forbearance; 
for 1 understood him to have said, in his 
speech upon a late occasion, that it was the 
duty of the government of Ireland to risk 
sometiiingf for the purpose of evincing a 
greater tenderness towards the Catholics 
than towards any other set of men in Ire¬ 
land. Precisely in the spirit of that re¬ 
mark, Sir, has the Irish government acted. 
1 know that in any other case the lord 
lieutenant would have interfered .much 
sooner; and 1 can take upon myself to 
assert, that if the Committee had been a 
Protestant, a Dissenting, or an Orange 
Committee, instead of a Catholic one, it 
would not have been allowed to go on so 
long unmolested. It was on a culm and 
deliberate balance of motives, and with a 
fidi feeling for the responsibility incurred, 
that the lord lieutenant adopted that line 
of conduct which appeared to him best 
calculated to secure the iiiiercsts of llie so¬ 
vereign and of the country. 

1 really feel it iitcc'-saiy to apoliigiao 
to the House for taking up so mm h time; 
but upon so im|iortaiii a ipieslion, I con 
ceive it to be my duly to piif the lion 
in the full possesjiun ol’all the f icts of t 
case. 

I MOW come, .Sir, to tlie other t. nt of 
tile charge, of the light lion, and ie irncd 
gent. The House will recollect, ih it I 
have brought the proceedings of the ('a- 
tholic Cominitleo down to the 9th of Feb. 
With regard to Mr. Hay’s circular letter 
of the 1st of January, the Iri^h govern¬ 
ment never saw it until the lOih of Feb. 
I know, at least I understand, that a no¬ 
ble lord stated in another place, that he 
was in possession of that tetter early in 
January. That is very possible—^that no¬ 
ble lord may be more in the co/ilidciice 
of those from whom that letter emanated, 
than the Irish government are. It may 
be contended, that the Irish government, 
in not having obtained this letter sooner, 
bad shewn themselves supine and unfit 
for ollice. In answer to this charge, I can 
only say, that every fair means of obtain¬ 
ing that iiilbrniation was resorted to ; that 
great diligence was used upon that par¬ 
ticular .subject, by the persons whose duty 
it was to receive information ; and yet it 
is mo.st true that the letter of Mr. Hay was 
not known to me until the period 1 have 
mentioned. But whether the government 
were censurable or not, fur not obtaining 
information upon this subject at an earlier 

S eriod, is not now the question before the 
[ouse.—The question is, whether, when 
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thpy did obtain ibe information, the course 
they pursued was justifiable and proper ? 
On the iOth of Februar}', then, the Irish 
government obtained a ropy of this cir¬ 
cular letter, and at the same tiifke received 
private information of the most secret na¬ 
ture, that several thousand copies of that 
letter were circulating in Ireland ; that 
many members of the aut^nietued Com¬ 
mittee had bi en returned ; that some of 
them had aitually anived in Dublin ; and 
that the whole of them were expected to 
arive time enough for the ineiMiiig of 
the 10th of February, or at latest for that 
of the 23<l. We were also infoimed, that 
the ictior had been penned by the lawyets 
belonging to the Caihuhe Committee, and 
that great pains had been taken to keep 
within the letter of the law', and to avoid 
incurring its penalties, the object being 
to obtain a complete representative body 
from all the counties ot ireiand, und.r the 
pretext of asjisling in managing the pe¬ 
tition. it was also stated, that w hen all 
the incmhers had airived, and the Ca 
tholic convention had asscoihlid, it would 
be kept sitting, fur the pm pose of dili'iis- 
ing thi'oiighoui licland the flame whii li 
the Conimi'tec had raised in lJuhlin. 
The liish government also received infor¬ 
mation of the mode in v, ineli the elections 
bad been, and were to be, conducted. 
One main object, it appeared, was to se¬ 
cure secrecy; and nami'S were sent d> wn 
from Dublin, of particular {ycisons resnhiit 
in that city, whom the Committee recoin- 
nietided to be leturned delegates from 
certain places ; and by tnis contrivance it 
was expected that a full attendam’e would 
always l e ..ecLir'*d. ftecn was the nature 
of the ini'ormuii m received liy the Irish 
government, and on that infurmation they 
acted ! 

The right hon. and learned gent, has 
asked me repeatedly in a very pointed 
manner, whether, bi fore I took upon my - 
self to write the letter to the sherifts a d 
chief magistrates of Ireland, I had tak. n 
the opinion of the attorney and solicitor 
general of Ireland ? Sir, that right hon. 
and learned gent, once 61 led a high otli- 
cial situation in Ireland; under the duke 
of Bedford's administration the right hon. 
and learned gent, held the office of loid 
high ch.tgcelior ; and anothei right hon. 
gen^, tvlio sits near him, filled, at the j 
same liir.e, the office of chief secretary to 
the lord lieutenant. Now, Sir, 1 will ask 
that right hon. and Ic.irned gent., if at 
that period thegovermnent of ireiand had 


received information similar to that which 
I have now cominunicated to the House, 
what he would have advised his friend, 
the chief secretary, to do? Would he not 
have advised him to slate the facts to the 
lord lieutenant, and to propose to the lord 
lieutenant to send for lord chancellor Pon- 
sonhy, lor Mr. attorney general Plunket, 
and for Mr. solicitor general Bushe, for 
the purpose of holding a cabinet council 
on ihc subject? The right hon. and learn¬ 
ed gent, assuredly ought, and 1 am per¬ 
suaded would have done so. Sir, that was 
precisely the course which I adopted. 
Lord chancellor Ponsoiiby couhl not be 
.sent fur, because he was not in office, but 
loid chancellor M.iiiiiers was summoned 
to attend the cuiiiicil. Mr. attorney 
general Piunket could not he summoned, 
for the .same reason, but Mr. attorney ge¬ 
neral S.iurin was. Tlie solicitor general, 
Mr. Bushe,did not attend tiie council, be- 
cTiuse he was at that tunc absent in the 
country, attending a special commission j 
but 1 have great satisfaction in stating, 
that upon his relutn to town, he approved, 
ill the fullest manner, of every step which 
had been taken, and conhrmed that opi¬ 
nion under his own hand. The right hon. 
and leatued gent, knows Inid Manners, 
and Mr. Saurin, and Mr. Bushe ; and 
knows the weight th.u is due to their opi¬ 
nions. I w'lll not attempt to describe the 
characters of tliesc great men, l>ccau.'.e I 
feel that I should not do jusiice to them. 
But it is the happiness of my life to be 
enablad to say, that throughout the wliolu 
of t.'iis transaction I did not take one sin¬ 
gle step, nay, I did not even write the let- 
I i«r to lorti Ffreiich, on which the right 
hon. ami learned gent, has thought 6t to 
conimt'iir, without the concurience and 
full approbation of tbusc great men. The 
very last word.s that lord Manners said to 
I me, when T was quitting the Irish shore, 
were, •' I will never forgive you if you do 
not make; mt prominent in this business. 
Lei me have my full shaie of the respon¬ 
sibility."—-At these meetings of the ca¬ 
binet council in Dublin, the lord lieutenant 
prcridcil. The,r'ght hon. and learned gent, 
has risked, why the beneBt of the lord 
cliief juslicc’.s opinion was not taken, as it 
might h.ave been, at a meeting of the privy 
council ? I will tell the House why. The 
lord chief justice of Ireland was not con¬ 
sulted. Because if any of the individuals 
whose conduct was under consideration, 
had been apprehended and brought to tris^ 
the lord chief justice must of course have 
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presided; and whatever may be the opi* 
nion of the right hon. and learned gent, 
opposite to moi upon this subject, I dis¬ 
dained to use any means which a stain 
could be thrown on the purity of a court 
of justice. 

On a full and dispassionate considera¬ 
tion of all the circumstances of the case, 
the governnaeiit were of opinion that the 
proper course to be pursued was the one' 
which has been adopted. It was resolved 
that the attorney general should frame a 
letter to the sheriffs and chief magistrates, 
stating the law of the case, and calling 
upon the magistrates to enforce it. But 
when this letter was framed and sent, the 
Irish government knew perfectly well 
that the law was not likely to be put in 
force against any man for any thing that 
was past, and that it would only be made 
to operate praspectively; and the fact 
turned «»ut exactly so; not one man was 
arrested—not one held to bail, except a 
primer at Galway, who persisted in adver¬ 
tising a tneciing in contravention of the 
act. 

The lord lieutenant, always animated 
by h-ebngs of tenderness towards the 
Roman Oatliolics, even when be was 
lorccd to act, determined that no indivi¬ 
dual should be laketi np or punished for 
that which was juist. The attorney ge¬ 
neral was directed to frame this letter to 
the sheiilli, staring the law of the case, in 
the lio[»e that it would hive the ellect of 
inducing those persons, who were engaged 
in the plan, to desist, wdien they found 
they were acting in direct violation of an j 
act of parliament. A great deal has been 
said ai)out the expression in the letter, i 
“ unlawful assembly,” as ajtpiicd to the j 
Catholic Committee; and it has been con¬ 
tended, that there was no occasion to name 
the Roman Catholics. I ho|»c the right 
hon. and learned gent, will do the lord 
chancellor and the attorney general of 
Ireland the justice to suppose, that these 
were circumstances which did not escape 
their acuteness, but having received the 
information which I have detailed to the 
House, they thought they could not avoid 
stating the fact in the letter. As Mr. Hay 
had addressed his letter to Catholics, and 
directed that Catholics should be sent Irom 
the counties to augment the body calling 
itself the Catholvc Committee ; and as the 
information in the possession of govern¬ 
ment was sufficient, in the opinion of the 
law officers of the crown, to prove that 
body an unlawful assembly, it was thought 
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impossible to take any step towards- stop* 
ping the elections, or towards preventing 
the ^nMnittee from continuing their illeea. 
proceedings, without naming both the 
Catholics anil the Committee. With re¬ 
gard to the question uf law, I certainly 
shall not enter into a discussion with the 
right hon. learned gent, upon it, as I do 
not pretend to be acquainted with legal 
subtleties. 1 am no lawyer, and though 
such arrogance has been attributed to me, 

I never presumed to take any legal steps 
without having recurrence to the best ad¬ 
vice. 1 cannot but observe here. Sir, that 
the tone and temper of the right hon. and 
learned gentleman are very different to¬ 
night from what 1 understand they were 
upon a former occasion. He has n.«t now 
spoken of the Convention Act as an obso¬ 
lete law, blit he has taken the ground 
which, 1 understand, was taken by a noble 
lord ill another place, viz. that if the lord 
lieutenant thought it expedient to proceed 
as be lias done, he ought to have issued a 
proclamation. Now, Sir, what were the 
circumstances of this case ? There was the 
law of the land, an act of parliament, in 
full force; in such forte, indeed, that the 
very persons again-<t whom it w'as to ope¬ 
rate, recognized it in every pait of their 
proceedings by then elliirts »o avoid coming 
within its provisions. It is obvious, that 
the Coniinitiee had this art always in their 
view ; and 1 dely the most ingenious man 
in the House to look fairly at the whole 
proceerimgs of the ('ommittees uf 1809 
and ISIU, and to controvert that proposi¬ 
tion. Until an occasion occurred which 
reipiired the exercise of the Coverit'on 
Liw, ot course it could not operate; that 
occasion did occur, and I really am at a 
loss to know upon wliat giound it is con¬ 
tended, that a pro< lain.ition oeght to have 
been previously issued. Pi oclamations 
aic only resorted to m particular cases; 
sncli. f <r inscance, as the Insurrection Act, 
winch was noi always in force. The go- 
vernincnt, w hen it felt itself called upon 
to put ih.it act into execution, must, by 
the law, announce that intention by a pro¬ 
clamation ; but, in the case of an act of 
pat nameiii always in full force, it is absurd 
to suppose that government was bound to 
issiie a proclamation before they acted 
upon it. A case also occurred the other 
day in Ireland, in which the issuing of a 
proclamation was neci‘.s«ary; I mean in 
the cast, of the application uf the manufac¬ 
turers to government for relief. In that 
case, two hundred thousand pounds were 
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iuued to them, but as there was no act o. 
larl lament in force upon the subject, and 
lariiament were not sitting, the advance 
,vas necessarily made under the authority 
of a proclamation. Under such circum* 
stances as those I have stated, a procla¬ 
mation is proper; but 1 never before heard 
it contended, that a proclamation was ne¬ 
cessary to enforce the statute law of the 
land. 

1 trust. Sir, I do not flatter myself, when 
I expre.ss a hope that 1 have now satisticd 
the House, that, when the Irish govern¬ 
ment thought it necessary to adopt some 
measures for the security of the public 
peace; when this letter, of which the 
right hon. and learned gent, complains so 
much, was issued, the Catholic Committee 
had assumed a new shape ; that it had ar¬ 
rogated powers very diflcrent, and much 
more extensive than those with which it 
was originally invested; in short, that it 
had taken a form highly dangerous to the 
peace of the country. I hope 1 h.^ve 
proved that the Irish government conti¬ 
nued to act upon a system of forbearance 
and lenity until it was compelled, in point 
of duty, and called upon fiom every part 
of the country, to adopt the measures that 
might be necessary to |)i'eservo the public 
peace. Most undoubtedly. Sir, if the in- 
telligence which 1 have just detailed to the 
House, had reached the Iriah government 
time enough to have enabled tiiem to have 
taken the opinion of th^ ministers of the 
Prince Regent, they would have dbne it; 
but it is evident, from what 1 have slated, 
that the Irish government could nut have 
delayed taking the step it was compelled 
to take, without allowing the Catholic 
Convention, or Parliament, as lord Ffrench 
had called it, to have litid at least one 
meeting, the effects of which might not 
have been easily effaced. The Irish go¬ 
vernment felt also, that it was absolutely 
necessary, for the prc-servation of the 
tranquillity of the country, to put a stop 
to the elections in the different-parts of 
Ireland which had actually commenced, 
and to shew the people in general the 
danger they were incurring, and the un¬ 
pleasant predicament in which they were 
involving themselves, by acting in con¬ 
formity to *the letter of the secretary of 
the Catholic Committee. In this point of 
view, the letter to the magistrates was a 
letter of precaution, and 1 am happy to 
say it produced the most beneficial ef¬ 
fects. The country is in a state of tran¬ 
quillity, the meetings for the elections. 


have been checked, and considerable pro¬ 
gress has been made in bringing the Ca¬ 
tholic Committee to a proper sense of its 
situation. 

1 come now. Sir, to . the consideration 
of that part of the subject upon which the 
right hon. and learned gent, has dwelt so 
much, I mean the direct communication 
that took place between government and 
lord Ffrcnch. As soon as the meeting 
had been declared an unlawful one by the 
authorities 1 have mentioned, it became 
the duly of government to prevent it from 
again assenihling without interruption. 
Having obtained information that it was 
to meet at a particular place on a certain 
day, government determined to enforce 
the act of parliament, by dispersing the 
assembly, but in doing so the magistrates 
were instructed to act with the utmost 
mildness and conciliation. 

The right hon. and learned gen." has 
attempted to throw some ridicule upon 
this part of the subject, and to represent 
me as deserving ail the blame, wbicb, in 
his opinion, belongs to the traiisactiuii. 
Sir, I do not wish to decline any of the 
responsibility which is necessarily at¬ 
tached to the .situation which I have the 
iioiiour to hold, but 1 mu.st repeat, that 
during every pari of this busiiie.ss, 1 acted 
with the advice and concurrence of the 
nublu and learned persons to vviiom I have 
alluded. I'he right lion, and learned 
gent, says, he has seen two diliereiit ac¬ 
counts of what pas.sed when the magis¬ 
trates went to the meeting, the one signed 
by alderman Durtey and Mr. Babingtoti,* 

* The following is the account given 
by alderman Darley and Mr. Babiiigton: 

Police Office, Ja vis Street, 
Feb. 23, 1811. 

“ Pursuant to the directions of govern¬ 
ment, alderman Darley and Mr. Babing- 
ton repaired to the house of Fitzpatrick, 
in Capel-street, where the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Committee bad been used to assemble. 
They asked Fitzpatrick if there was then 
a meeting of Catholics in his house ? He 
replied in the affirmative, and ushered the 
magistrates to the rooms on the first floor, 
where from forty to-fifty gentlemen were 
assembled. 

“ On the table lay some copies of the 
Catholic petition, which the persons then 
present were in the act of signing. Mr. 
Hay, who was at the table, said, gentle¬ 
men, such of you as have signed the pe¬ 
tition for the Commons and not for the 
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aiid the other an anonymous one, and that 
he did not know which to believe. [Mr. 
Ponsonby said it was not an anonymous ac* 

Lords, be so good as to come forward and 
sign. Immediately after the magistrates 
entered the room, lord Ffrench was called 
to the chair. 

“ Lord Ffrench demanded of the ma¬ 
gistrates by what authority they came 
there ? Alderman Darley replied, that un¬ 
derstanding the meeting to be a meeting 
of the Catholic Committee, he must re¬ 
quest of them, as a magistrate, to disperse. 
Lord Ffrench asked if the order was from 
government.? Alderman Darley said, cer¬ 
tainly. 

*• Lord Ffrench assured the magistrates 
that that meeting was not the Catholic 
Committee—and that he sat as chairman 
of no Committee, but as chairman of a 
meeting of Catholic gentlemen, for the 
purpose of signing and forwarding a pe¬ 
tition to Parliament. Lord Ffrench saiel, 
it was right l(» warn alderman I).ir!cy, 
that by taking such steps towards that 
n»eetii)g, he might be the first person to 
distiiiblhe peace. Alderman Darley ex¬ 
pressed the regret he felt at discharging 
•>0 painful a duty, and said that rir; were 
unattended hy even a peace oflicer ; that, 
however, our duty must be done. 

“ l.ord Ffrcuch said, he had as high a 
respect for the laws as any one, and said 
if the magistrates began at the end of the 
room, he hoped he should he the last man 
turned out—he said, had he been treated 
as he might have expected, hy Mr. Polo, 
before any harsh step was taken towards 
a meeting of that body to which he be¬ 
longed, hy having b( en sent for, he could 
have so explained the nature of the meet¬ 
ing as to pre.vent the interferenee of a 
magistrate; he added, that he in his own 
person had an additional claim, conceiv¬ 
ing himself an hereditary counsellor to 
the crown. 

" Mr. Habington said, that the magis¬ 
trates had the highest respect for his lord- 
ship; that his sole object in remaining 
was to try the question -we would do any 
thing to facilitate the matter—that force 
w’as repugnant lo our feelings, and that 
we liuped they would quietly submit. 
Some gentlemen replied, there was no 
question to try ; that no individual in the 
room would resist the laws, and that no 
force was necessary ; that they would go 
any where with us. 

** Alderman Darley was asked if he 
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count.] Well then, the account published 
by the Catholic Committee; buthesiyshe 
does not know which to believe. Sir, ii that 


had a written information; to which he 
answered that he had. 

•• Sir Edward Bellew asked, if i; was 
the order of government ta- disperse any 
meeting of Roman Catholics ? 

” Ahlerman Darley having infortration 
lhat the Committee was to be there assem¬ 
bled, and having positive directions to 
disperse the r.i<,liolic Committee, con¬ 
ceived himself justified, in reply to sir 
Edward Bellew’s question, to say, that his 
ordetswere, to disperse any meeting at 
that house. 

" Lord Ffrench then asked him, would 
be not pause before he took that step— 
would he shut the door against tho’r right 
to petition ? and proposed that he should 
wait on Mr. Pole, and c.xplain the nature 
of their meeting. 

" Aidennan Darley seeming to decline, 
lord Ffrench then asked alderman Darley, 
would be commit the peace of the coun¬ 
try, and take on himself the responsibi¬ 
lity, without making this trial? Lord 
I'french added, if it was the wish of Mr. 
Pole, he and any three or five of the gen¬ 
tlemen present would wait on him. Al¬ 
derman Darley having consulted with 
Mr. Babington, at length agreed that he 
would wait upon Mr. Pole. Mr. Babing¬ 
ton remained in ,the room during his ab¬ 
sence. I.ord Ffrench said, if thought ne¬ 
cessary, that no gentleman would leave 
the room during the absence of alderman 
Darley, nor should any other person be 
permitted to enter. S 'iiie person said 
that that could not he, as it was an open 
meeting. In the absence of alderman 
Darley, Mr. Hussey asked Mr. Babing¬ 
ton, if he had a written information? Mr. 
Babington replied, that he had better not 
speak on that business till alderman Dar¬ 
ley returned. 

" Alderman Darley having returned 
from Mr. Pole, stated, that as lord Ffrench 
had assured the magistrates that the meet¬ 
ing vt'as not the Clatholic Committee, but 
a meeting of Catholic gentlemen, for the 
purpose of signing and forwarding their 
petition to parliament, it was the order of 
government, that the magistrates should 
not by any means interrupt them. Al¬ 
derman Darley having again asked lord 
Ffrench whether that was a meeting of 
the Catholic Committee, or a meeting of 
Catholic gentlemen for the purpose of 
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right'hon. and learned gent, does not 
chousi: to believe the account given by 
aldetman Darley and Mr. Bahingtuii, and 
whicjli is signed with their names, I cannot 
help^ it, but government were bound to 
beliere it. These magistrates had re¬ 
ceive'] particular instructions fur the regu- 
Jatioil of their conduct when they went to 
the place where the assembly was to be 
held; and these instructions were, that 
they should disperse the meeting with as 
much civility as the nature of the transac¬ 
tion would allow. The magistrates went 
to the plac% appointed for the meeting ; 
they found there a number of gentlemen 
assembled, and immediately upon their 
arrival lord Ffrench was called to the chair, 
and thealderman asked if the persons assem- 
bled were the Catholic Cummittee ? Lord 
Ffrench answered in the negative, and 
said they were a number of Catholic gen¬ 
tlemen assembled to sign their petition. 
Upon receiving this answer, the aldeinian 
hesitated, and at last determined to apply 
to government for farther instruction. He 
accordingly came to the chief secretary’s 
office, where I was, and made his report. 
The Court of Chancery was at that time 
sitting; I went thither, and had an inter¬ 
view with the lord chancellor and the 
attorney general, and consulted with 
them upon the subject. We all agreed, 
that after what lord Ffrench liad said, no 
attempt should be made to disperse that 
meeting. We considered lord Ffrench to 
be a gentleman and a nfan of honour, and 
therefore we placed implicit confidence in 
what we understood him to have declared. 
I admit, that afterwards the meeting did 


signing and forwarding their petition ? 
Lord Ffrench declared that it was not a 
Catholic Committee, and said he would 
shew the magistrates that that meeting 
could not be the Catholic Committee, and 
was proceeding to say more, when he was 
interrupted. 

" Mr. O’Gorman asked alderman Bar¬ 
ley if he entered that room for the purpose 
of preventing the Catholic body from 
signing their petition to parliament, he, 
Mr. O’Gorman, having come there for 
that purpose, during his, alderman Bar¬ 
ley’s absence ? Alderman Barley said, 
certainly not. 

" As far as we can recollect, this is a 
correct statement of the substance of what 
occurred.” 

(Signed) Fred. Barley. 

Thos. R. Babinotok. I 
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publish some resolutions, in which they 
called themselves the general Committee 
of the Catholics ; but I know too well the 
candour of the right hon. and learned gent, 
to suppose that he would for a moment, 
in so serious a discussion, avail himself of 
such a quibble. I am quite certain, that 
if he had been in the Irish government 
when this affair took place, be would have 
given cedit, as we did, tu the information 
which was received. The riglit hon. and 
learned gent, has slated, that we were cul¬ 
pable, because, having designated the 
Catholic Committee an illegal assembly, it 
was suffered to meet again. It is true. Sir, 
that on the 'iOth of February, the day 1 
left Irel'and, it wa.s represented to govern¬ 
ment, that an aggregate meeting of the 
Catholics was to take place, and it was de¬ 
termined not to interfere with thent, be¬ 
cause such a meeting would h-avc been 
legal and constitutional. Govfc'nment 
we.e certainly aware that a considerable 
seii'ation had been excited among ihe 
principal Catholics; we knew that they 
were very angry at the terms of the cir¬ 
cular letter written by the lord lieutenant's 
command. I am willing to give the i ight 
hon. and learned gent, the full benefit of 
this admission ; but I will not allow my¬ 
self to doubt, that when the Catholics come 
to reflect seriously upon the subject; 
when they consider, that the .step wliiLh 
was resorted to was taken with the best 
advice, and after a full, calm, and delibe¬ 
rate investigation, they will applaud rather 
than censure the conduct of government. 
Indeed, even now, many of the most re¬ 
spectable Catholics do not di.sguise their 
opinion, that the conductor the Committee 
had thrown discredit upon the Catholic 
cause, and had endangered the peace of 
the country. It certainly was a subject of 
consolation to the lord lieutenant to know, 
that a number of respectable Catholic gen¬ 
tlemen were coming to Dublin to put an 
end tu this Committee themselves; and, 
therefore, the Irish government, though 
still watching their proceedings, deter¬ 
mined not to molest them. 1 beg leave 
here. Sir, to call the attention of the lluuse 
to a statement of the right hon. and learned 
gent.: he says, that the resolutions of the 
Committee, of the 2(>lh of Fi bruaiy, re¬ 
assert all thatiiad been asserted before, and 
that they declared themselves to be that 
very illegal assembly wiiich the govern¬ 
ment had threatened to dispcr.se. Now, I 
do beg the right hon. and learned gent, 
will look at the resolutions themselves, anti 
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•ee whether the^bear him out in that pro¬ 
position ; I maintain that they prove the 
direct contrary: but, it seems, that these 
friends of the Catholics on the other side 
of the House will hot allow the word of a 
Catholic to be taken upon any occasion; 
aiid the Irish government are termed dri¬ 
vellers and blockheads, because, being 
gentlemen themselves, they believed the 
word of a gentleman. Surely, Sir, the 
right hon. and learned gent, could not 
have read the resolutions of the 2dth of 
February,* or he would not have made 
this asset tion. The House will do me the 
honour to recollect my statement of the 
proceedings of the Committee on the 24th 
of November, when lord Fingall was in 
the chair; it was then determined that 
they were empowered to transact all Ca¬ 
tholic adairs. This was precisely the ob¬ 
jection of the Irish government. They 
complained, that the Connuitire bad tra¬ 
velled out of the province for which they 
were constituted. Now, did the resolu¬ 
tions of the 2(ith of February last re-assert 


* " At a Meeting of the (General Com¬ 
mittee of the Catholics of Ireland, held 
at No, 4, Capel-slreef, on Tuesday, 
the 2Gtb of February, J 811, 

"The Lord Ffrbnch in the Chair; 

« Resolved, That the correspondence 
between the lord Ffrench and Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Pole be published. , 

" Resolved, That this Committee has 
been appointed by an aggregate meeting 
of the Catholics of Ireland, to prepare and 
procure, to be presented to parliament, on 
their behalf, petitions for the removal of 
all such penalties and disabilities as allect 
those of their pursuasioii. 

“ Resolved, That having in their endea¬ 
vours to perform the duty imposed on 
them,must studiously avoided any infrac¬ 
tion on the known laws and constitution of 
their country, they learned with equal sur¬ 
prise and indignation, that imputations 
have been cast on certain parts of their 
proceedings, calculated to render ques¬ 
tionable their legality; and in further 
pursuance thereof, that measures have been 
resorted to, and threats issued, which if per¬ 
severed in must utterly destroy a right, 
one of the dearest to all*Biitish subjects, 
and to the Catholics of Ireland almost the 
only valuable one they enjoy, the right of 
Petition. 

" Resolved, That not having received 
any appointment except of the nature and 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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that proposition ? No such thing! The 
first resolution relates to the publishing 
my correspondence with lord Ffr%nch. 
The second slates, " that this Committee 
has been appointed by an aggregate meet¬ 
ing of the Catholics of Ireland to do 
what to manage the affairs of the Catho¬ 
lics? No!—"to prepare, and procure to 
be presented to parliament, on their be¬ 
half petitions for the removal of all such 
penalties and disabilities as affect those of 
their persuasion." They then resolve, 
" That not having receivAi||||y appoint¬ 
ment, except of the naturMmd for the 
performance of a single specific object, 
viz. the preparing the petition to parlia¬ 
ment, the Committee confidently felt that 
it could not, by any forced and oppressive 
construction, be placed within the mean¬ 
ing of the law called the Conventien Act.'* 
Now, let me ask. is this the meeting which 
the Irish government described as coming 
within the purview of the Convention Act.^ 
Sir, if the assembled Catholics were really 
what they slated tliemselves to be in their 


for the performance of a single, and specific 
object, as already stated, itconfidcntly feels 
that it cannot, by any farced and oppressive 
construction, be placed within the mean¬ 
ing of the law called the Convention Act. 

" Resolved therefore. That this Com¬ 
mittee, impressed with a deep sense of ths 
unjustifiable and unmerited degradations 
and disabilities vyhich allect those of their 
communion, as well as with a strong feel¬ 
ing of the duty they owe to those who 
•have entrusted .said petitions to their 
management, do now pledge themselves to 
each other and to their fellow suftcrers,un¬ 
remittingly to persevere in, and never to 
abate from any constitutional eftbrt, until 
they shall finally achieve their common 
freedom; an event which can nowalone af¬ 
ford to tho.se attached to their native land, 
any certain prospect of maintaining, un¬ 
broken and invincible, the integrity and 
independence of the British Islands. 

" Resolved, That the foregoing Resolu¬ 
tions be published. 

" Ffbench, Chairman." 

Sir Edward Bellew, bart in the Chair : 

„ Resolved, That our most particular 
thanks are justly due and hereby returned 
to the lord Ftiench, for his dignified, 
manly, spirited,and constitutional conduct, 
on this and every other occasion, in thu 
pursuit of Catholic freedom. 

" Edward Hav, Sec.” 

(X) 
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resolutions at this meeting, the Irish go¬ 
vernment would be the last men in the 
empire to molest them. The meeting 
which we said came within the purview of 
the Convention Act, was one which claim¬ 
ed the sole management of all the aflairs 
of the Catholics of Ireland; and was com¬ 
posed, not only of the members delegated 
by the aggregate body of the Catholics to 
frame a petition, but by others elected 
under writs issued by the persons so dele¬ 
gated.■—'there was a circumstance which 
occurred suiisequcnt meeting of the 
2 d inst., I'AUr of a curious nature, and 
one which 1 should have thought would 
have struck the right hun. and learned 
gent.; one of the most violent of the sup¬ 
porters of the claims of the Catholics, a 
major Bryan, stated, that it was his inten¬ 
tion to have proposed an address to the 
Regent, praying him to dismiss the Duke 
of Richmond, but tiiat he had been in¬ 
formed bv his fi lends, that he could not 
do it in the l^xnmittee, which was ap¬ 
pointed for a specific piirpose; and that 
he would, therefore, defer his motion until 
an aggregate meeting should be assembled. 
Is this a proof that the Committee had re¬ 
asserted all that it had asserted before ? Is 
this any thing like the assumption of the 
sole management of ail the ailairs of the 
Catholics, by persons speaking the sense, 
and declaring the wishes of all the Catho¬ 
lics of Ireland ? With regard to major 
Bryan’s bringing forward this motion at 
an aggregate meeting, I.Vor one, can have 
no objection to it: he inis a perfect con- 
stitulion.al right to do il if he thuiUs proper* 
The Catholic Committee, on the 2d inst.'* 
resolved, that the petition should be en- 


* "At a Meeting of the Gennal Com¬ 
mittee of the Catholics of Ireland, 
held in Dublin, at No. >1, Oapid-street, 
on Saturday, the 2d of Mui ch, 1 f>i 1, 

George Bryan, Esq. in the Chair; 

" Resolved, Tliat the Petitions be en¬ 
grossed, and transmitted to the earl of Fin- 
gal, to be by him handed to the carl of 
Donoughmore and the right hon. Henry 
Grattan. 

" Resolved, That a meeting of the Ca¬ 
tholics of Ireland be calleij at the Farm¬ 
ing Repository, in Stephen’s-green, on 
Friday next, at the hour of eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, to take into consideration 
a dutiful and loyal Address to his royal 
highness the Prince of Wale*;, and that 
such meeting do request the Catholics in 
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grossed and transmitted to lord Fingal, 
for the purpose of being handed to lord 
Donoughmore and Mr. Grattana most 
happy termination of their labours. They 
also resolved, that a meeting of the Catho¬ 
lics of Ireland should be held on Friday 
next, to take into consideration a loyal 
address to the Regent, and to desire the 
concurrence of the country in the same; 
that the arrangements for collecting the 
signatures to the petition should be made 
by Mr. Hay; and that the Committee do 
odjourn to the third Tuesday in April. 
Before that time the Roman Catholics 
will, I trust, be fully convinced that the 
government had no intention of interfering 
with their right of petitioning.—^I'he right 
hon. and learned gent, asks, whether it 
required a spur to goad the irritated, feel¬ 
ings of the people of IreKir.;’ ? Sir, 1 ap¬ 
peal to his own candour now to say. whe¬ 
ther such language c.in fairly be applied 
to the conduct of the government ? The 
same candour will, I doubt not, incace 
him to confess that he laboured, during 
the whole of his statement, under a com¬ 
plete mistake, 'in supposing that 1 was so 
I’oolish and so arrogant as to take upon 
myself to act in such a c.asc without ob¬ 
taining the best advice. If the di-liu- 
guisiicH iiulividu.ils of the guvenanent 
of Ireland had not disdained to reply to 
the attacks that were made upon tlicrn in 
the papers, and elsewhere, the right hen. 
and learned gent, would not have rt nraiit- 
ed in such complete ignorance as to the 
real truth of the ca.se. As it is, a greater 
iiistanreof secrecy of councils ne\er oc¬ 
curred.—I inuier.itand. Sir, that in one of 
the debates which occurred during my 
absence, an hon. gent, opposite to me, 
(Mr. Whii: read) staled, that 1 had as¬ 
sumed all the powers and authority of tlie 


tiu'ir respective counties to concur in such 
Address. 

" Rc'-olved, That the arrangement for 
Collecting signatures to the Catholic Peti¬ 
tion, be entrusted to our secretary, Mr. 
Hay. 

" Resolved, 'T’hat this Committee do ad¬ 
journ to the third Tuesday in April. 

" George Bkvas, C'tniirman.” 

"The Visccuii* Soutiiweei, in the Chair. 

" Resolved, That the thanks of this 
Committee be returned to George Bryan, 
esq. for his very proper, spirited, and dig¬ 
nified conduct in the chair. 

" Edward Hay, Sec.” 
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lord lieutenant of Ireland. Sir, I am sition, and a just><nie, namclyt that the 
tisfied the hon. gent, has too much can- Irish government were perfectly apprized 
dour and liberality, seriously H) hriiigsuch of the continuance in power of the present 
a htjavy charge aijainst any inilivicioal ‘ administration, before they issued the cir* 
his absence. The lion. gent, could lu vcr cular letter to the magistracy of that 
ine'iu ta hold me out to tile House .'’.mi *!:e country.—1 trust. Sir, 1 have now an- 
pnhljc as being so criaim.illy and stupidly swered all ilio charges which the right 
arrogant. He never could desire to laisc | lion, and learned gent, -has preferred 
a prejudice against any man in his aii-spnc*', against the Irish government; and I will 
while he was, in fact, upon his trial; hii not now occupy atiy more of the time of 
must have spoken in jest, and I sImII t'ake the House, except to retiini my thanks for 
that joke of the hon. gent.^s as 1 liavc tbe indulgcjice with which i have been 
taken many others from him, in perfect heard. 

good humour. I own I think the jol:o was Mr. fV/iitbread vvnn desirous of taking, 
.1 bad one; and 1 have only one favour | with the same good humour in which it 
to beg of the hon. gent, that in future bad been given, tin; allusion made to him- 
when he wishes to be witty at my ex- self. From the advice as to the future, 
pence, he will have the goodness not to and castigation f.r the past, with which 
break his jests upon me till 1 am in my the right bon. gent, bad accompanied his 
place ready to receive them. Kotiiing, remarks on wlial he supposed to hare 
Sir, can he further from mv intention than | fallen from him, he must ask a question of 
to transgress the Orders of the House ; but the right hon. gent., namely, whether he 
perhaps in the peculiar circumstances received his iiifonnation from newspaper 
under which i stand, J may be alfowed to l eport, or in a cominunicatioa from any 
allude to something that fell from a noble bon. friend who had bcf ii present, and 
lord in nnotber place. Tii.it noble lord is thought that he had used vvor.ls in the ab- 
reported to htivc s.iid, th.it tlic Irish go- seiice of the right lion. gent, which he 
vernment had acted tin: part of incendia- would not have used h id he been present? 
ries—that, like incendiaries, they had set If the former, he having nothing to do 
lire to the house litfore they hail lel't i‘. with any ncwspajier, could not be an- 
This is a serious charge against such men swerable for what it might state. If the 
a.s the duke of Richmond and lord Man- latter, he was not conscious of having sriiid 
ners (as for me, it is of no conseqncntc), any thing tliat he wotild not have stated, 
especially wiien it is considered that the had the right hon. gent, been present; and 
individual by w'loni it was inatle, knew jSie begged to tell him, that be wou'.d not 
nothing of the facts, with the exception, be prevente.'l, in consequence of the ab- 
inrleed, that he must have known, had he sence of the light hon. gent., from making 
referred to dates, lliat the Irish govern- such remarks as^ he might think i',eces.sary 
tneiit were aware, before they took the upon any mca.iure in which he was con- 
alep which they have adopted, that the cerned. There were always a siillicient 
administration would not he changed. Yet number of gentlemen present, connected 
this accusation proceeded from a respecta- w'ltb the right hon. gent, who could ac« 
hie quarter—from a person well known in quaint him with what was sard. 

Ireland—one who no doubt acted with Mr. 1^. i’o/t* said, that he had his infor- 
good intentions, although this is not the mation bom the newspapers. It was so 
first time that he had turned out to be like the manner of the bon. gent, however, 
completely mistaken. I am induced to that he had suppu.setl it ccurect. He had 
notice this circumstance, as, of all the alluded to it, however, in perfect good 
painful events attendant on the late oc- humour, and now believed the bon. gent, 
currcnces, no one has been felt incru .se- had not said it. 

verely by the noble persons in the go- Mr. py/iitbread coaM not answer for a 
vernmeiu of Ireland. They certainly did newspaper statement, 
conceive it to be a most Inird and cruel Mr. Parnell said, that the motion 'now 
case, to be there condemned without any before the House being one calling lor do- 
knowledge of tlie facts. Fliopo that wi'ut ciiineiiUi; which it was necessary to be in 
I have stated will prove, diat the assertion |>iisses.si6ii of, in order to forin a dehnilive 
of the individual to whom 1 alluded [we judgment on the legality and fioUcy of tite 
presume lord Moiraj was ill-founded. In- conduct of the Irisfa’gov^rimient, he should 
deed, the hon. and learned gent, opposite confine his observations wholly to what 
’has argued on a directly contrary suppo- had fallen from the right hon. gent, in ac- 
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ciisalion of the Catholic Cnnimiltcc. With 
respoct to tlie speeches of the members of 
the Committee wiiich he had read, the 
House could not allow them to be consi- 
(Icired as evidence to criminate the acts or 
intentions of the (.'omniittee. It was too 
Weil known how ddlicult it was to report 
with perfect iiccuracy every thing tliai 
passed in debate in the limited columns of 
a newspaper, to pctniit the justness of se¬ 
lecting particular expressions to prove 
guilt against any particular speaker, or the 
society to which he might belong. It was 
only by the formal resolutions of the Com¬ 
mittee that its true character could be un¬ 
derstood ; and it was therefore to these re¬ 
solutions, which the right lion. gent, had 
read, that the IIuu.ic could in fairness have 
reference in fonuing its opinion. Now 
w-hat did these resolutions couiain of a se¬ 
ditious or criminal nature ? One, the rignr 
lion. gent, says, is a resolution appointing 
a Committee of Grievances. VViiore dn: 
he learn that such a Committee existed ? 
It is true that a Sub-committee was ap¬ 
pointed to draw up a stitement of ihe dis¬ 
abilities to which the Catholic body tveu 
subject under the siiil existing penal luvrs. 
But this Committee was not called by 
those who formed it, a Committeeot Griev¬ 
ance^; when tiiey learnt it was so de¬ 
scribed, it is to he seen, that m one of then 
debates they formally disavowed tliis title 
of it. ll was ill fact, a tiile given to it by 
their onciiiies ; and ii is not c-a>y to under'i 
stand wiiy the right lum.^ent. hastiKuight 
proper to adopt and n peat that desciip- 
tion of it to-iLight, unless he w'lshcd to as 
perse the Genetal Committee, and lo give 
a ciiciracltv to it in this House ot which it 
was not in any way deserving. VVhy dal 
the Catholics ap|)oint tins Sub commntce f 
The answer is, 'ii oid« r to dischaigt their 
duty in preparing a full and aecui.iie pe¬ 
tition, to be able to tell parlianieut in a 
constitutional way, that tlie assertions r.o 
frequently mase lieie, so recently made 
by all hon. general, tliai the Catliolii s i x- 
pciieiiced no piactical uisabilities under 
the existing penal laws, were wholly uti- 
louiidcd; tills was tlie reason on which 
tnc Coininitice had acied, and no man can 
deny that its proceedings, in this respect, j 
were strictly within the powers conlerrcd 
<>n it by tliB body at large. The next re- 
iohition brought forward bv'the right hon, 
gent, to prove the illegality of the con- 
'(iuct of the Committee, i.s that by which a 
Ihub-comniittec was appointed to inquire 
into the case of a Catholic soldier. The 
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right hon. gent, has thought proper to 
state only a part of this case—he has 
suppressed what was most material of 
it—he has not told the House the circum¬ 
stances which led to the punishment of 
this soldier. The fact is this—this soldier 
being a private in the county of Dublin 
Militia, and having refused to attend the 
Protestant Divine Service, was put into 
confinement, on which he presented a me¬ 
morial to his commanding olTicer, com¬ 
plaining of the illegality of his imprison¬ 
ment. This memorial being considered to 
be mutinous, he was brought to trial beiore 
a court-martial, and sentenced to receive 
.500 lashes. This punishnient was alter- 
wards commuted for service in the West 
liuiies, and he was actually ari'ved at the 
l-le of Wight on his way thither, when 
Dr. Troy obtained the Older f<»r his recal. 
This case tht n did fairly come a.nder the 
coiisideraliijii of the Committee—:hey 
conceived it one whiih, it appears by 
their debates, they iliooulit, ought to he 
niennoned in ihcir peiinon, as a prouf of 
a great grievaiic* —and iherel'-re ilie richt 
lion. gent, fails in lesnect i>> tins lesolu- 
tioii, as well as to the funner, in making 
out his chaige against the Coni'oittee. 
But In* siys ilie Com uiltee sulb-n-.l Imig 
jierixd to elapse dial is, from Aegast, 
vvln n tins case of the so'. ler w is fust 
known, till December, hetoii !• took any 
nonce id it—fro.n wliith he aigots. that it 
was in Dev ember it began to is. omc a 
factii.us and sriinious cliaiactei ; hut in 
tins conclusion he is not borne out—'he 
Coininittee having d* layed to take nonce 
of it, for the purpose ol seeing whether 
the goveinnii'iit wtmld iiiteifeie, and liav- 
iiig filially ihcniseives interfiled, only be¬ 
cause they founJ that no redress was to 
tome fioni the piopcr qiiaro r. Then the 
right him. gini. bungs Inrwaid a third 
It .KoJution of tiio Ci'iiiiuiiiet—a resolution 
ipviiig its thanks to lord Donoughmore. 
It really cannot be necessary to say any 
ihiii'' lo iitiluce the House to see this re- 
■solti'iii.ii in a very difterent light indeed to 
that in which it ha.s been represented. 
l,.nid Donoughmore had conferieil signal 
services on tile Catholic body. He had a 
•Second lime undertaken to prc.sent their 
petition, and it was quiiu ju.st and natural 
liial such a revolution ol thanks should 
have been passed, to express the high ppi- 
nioti the Caliiulics entertained respecting 
him. But alter the right hon. gem, had 
gone through these resululionsy and read 
so many extracts of speeches, he says the 
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moderation of the lord lieutenant parsed all 
that by. It was not for them that he had 
recourse lo the Convention Act, but be¬ 
cause of the system of delegation promul> 
gated in Mr. Hay’s letter. Thisadmission 
ol the right hon. gent, narrows the grounds 
exceedingly on which the conduct of the 
Catholics and of the Irish governinent is to 
be decided upon, and it conveys to the 
House a pretty clear proof that notwith¬ 
standing all the right hon. gent, had said 
respecting the speeches and resolutions of 
the Coiiiniiitee, he does not himself con¬ 
sider them as suilicicnt to justify the Irish 
government in calling it an unlawful as- 
sciiibly. Ttie House, therefore, have this 
single point to determine, whether or not 
Mr. Hay’s circular letter did warrant the 
Irish government in issuing the letter of 
the right hon. gent, i and this letter must 
be judged of by its object. In order to 
bring the Committee under the Conven¬ 
tion Act, it must be shewn that they were 
a delegated body, meeting under the jirc- 
tence of pLiilionnig Parliament or ad¬ 
dressing the' King, but really intending 
sedition and to disturb the public peace 
But the right hon. aeiit. has himself pro¬ 
duced proof that Mr, Hay’s circular letter 
had no such intention. He h.is this night 
read a part of a speech of a member of die 
Committee, made when this letter was the 
subject of debate, in which the member 
says, that ihe object of increasing the 
number ot the Conunittee was to he able 
to present an Addi ess to the Regent, speak¬ 
ing the opinu'ii and sentiments of the whole 
Catholic body-—Tiiis is the evidence the 
right hon. gent, himself produces, and 
^uleiy the (lousecannotsiift'eritselftobe led 
intoati opinion that theobject of the Com¬ 
mittee was sedition and disturbance of the 
public peace, when such direct and con¬ 
clusive evidence is befoie it ofitstiue and 
real purpose. Mr. Parnell said, lor his part 
lie believed sincerely that the only nioiive 
which influenced the CommiUeeinenlaig- 
ing its numbers, was that of conveying to 
the Regent a diuiful and loyal address. 
He saw nnihing in the conduct of the Ca¬ 
tholics to induce him to thi.ik that they 
were engaged in any attempt to distuib the 
public traiK|uil1ity. He rould easily con- | 
ceive that many weak persons, who attri- j 
buted all disturbances in Ireland to innate 
Catholic treason, m glii, by confounding 
together the late proceedings in the south 
of Ireland, with 'he bold and spirited ex¬ 
ertions of the,Catholic Committee, have 
become afraid of another rebellions lie 
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could conceive that their alarms might be 
imparted to the Irish government, and in 
this way, and in this way only, could ha 
account fur its rash and impolitic conduct. 
To believe that a rebellion, ns the right 
hon gent, has said he believed, would 
have taken place, if his letter had not been 
written, was an opinion that no one, hav. 
ing a di.spassionate use of his understand* 
ing, could for one moment entertain. 
With respect to what had fallen from the 
right hon. gent, re.specting Mr. Finneity, 
he could not uiuh-rstand why his name had 
been inti educed, except to prejudice the 
proceedings of the Catholics. The speech, 
however, that that gtiit. made at the Ca¬ 
tholic iiu eling in November, was by no 
means deserving tbe opprobrium which he 
had cast upon it. Mr. Finnerty, in that 
speech, had rendered a great benefit to his 
country, if succeeding in convincing the 
people of Ireland, that the people of Fng- 
land were their ti lends and not their ene¬ 
mies, was a belli final object.—He found 
a feeling pn vailing among the Catholics, 
that, because of liie great enmity of the 
Pngii.sh people towards tliein, there was 
no use ol again peii'ioriiiig parliameot.— 
He told ilieiti that (hey ini.Mook ihc peo¬ 
ple of Kngland, (tint ii was only net'e.s- 
sary for ibeni to convince ilu-in ol the 
ju.stice of their cuinplamls, m onler lo se¬ 
cure their cordial .siippoit; that to petition 
was the best means wfifli-ctiiig tins; and 
thus he succeed! d in p' roiiading ihein to 
itiok for redie^s ih a ieg.il and constiiu- 
tiunai riiaoiicr, and lenioied from their 
minds those feelings of despair which 
(ouid nut fail s<.<>iier or later of feading 
them lo seek assisiancr in a quarter suffi¬ 
ciently ready to embark in their tMUse. 
Mr. Finnerty luid also conferred on fiis 
Catholic countijiiien aiiotiier essential 
service, he had exposed the. tolly and 
mischief of their ow n jealumies and divj- 
sion.s ; he had cunvinced them of the ne- 
ce.ssitv of ai ting with union among them¬ 
selves in pr<niiotmglhe>i i{ie.ti cause ; and, 
said (Mr P.iriiell) masmudi ^s he was of 
opinion, ihu die only w.iy of prcNerving 
the Biitisb empire from the aecuiiuilatea 
dangers thai now tlireatened its destruc¬ 
tion, was tlia'ot eoiieiiiaung and uniting 
the great body ol ihe Catholics in one 
eoinniun exertion against the cunimon 
enemy ; he did tlni.k that that man was 
a good fi lend to ins country, who, hy con¬ 
duct like this, did so much to secuie fortha 
Catholics the speedy and ciitfctual redresa 
of all their grievances. 
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Mr. Elliot, alluding to that part of the 
statement of Mr. Pole whicii nientionf d a 
threat having been held out by the duke 
of Bmlford’s gov« rnmciu to the Catholics, 
of putting in farce the Convention Act, 
stated that the government of that day had 
no doubt admonished the Catholics to do 
nothing in contravention of the law; but 
with respect to any threat as to the Conven¬ 
tion Act, not only was that not so, hut the 
thing was never even thought of, or in con¬ 
templation. His wjsli was for information 
on a subject of such itnporUnce, and there¬ 
fore he must vote for the motion, lie was 
not a person who would countenance an 
vafraetion Qflaw,nordid he know that any 
such existed. 

Mr. .S'A«u>, of Dublin, said :—Sir; upon 
a question of this kind, so iui'oi’iiiately 
connected with the ciiv of DuMm, J 
should feel it difhcuU to »^c.'ent my:\-lf 
with a silciil \efii-. Odti.'. Iii.; ri.iJly 
as 1 do V.’ !ii ih.ise gninli'M' !i, u..'i v.-id ii 
I hive hi.lie. l;> Ix.’cri in the hi'.'ili.t ariing, 
lam ti.e more aiisl-'iu lo be iii'itinc.ly un- 
ders'.oid—Whuover n>’rci,;:y t!:;; rit^Iit 
hon. u-''!!'. ini':it suppoK* ro !;ave existed 
for put.i.ig ,i stoj) t') those r.K‘etm.4';, sun- 
I am that I'ic urcviiicnt eouvii iioo upon 
tins S'ab;e-; in Ire.arid was, ih it of all 
inodes to be adopted lor the suppression of 
those I'ocepnf,^, that solccU-d liy the hon. 
geiV. was o« all o'.Ijers the most unfor¬ 
tunate, and least likely to attain llie object 
he had in view. It is,«riJciit to i itiy 
man that such a ietiiu- .d.culd n;*vf'r have 
been issued, but after tec mo,t nraliirc de¬ 
liberation, and. under Ci.cunist.'ncts of the 
must pressing necessity. And when sve 
coii'idcr that many of the gentlemen who 
attnnd and compose tliose meetings, are 
geiitieincn dignified by birth, by fortune, 
and highly elevated in society for cha- j 
ractor and reputation, a cominunicalion j 
should have been made to thorn by go¬ 
vernment, in a in miier very dilferenr, and 
less b.kcly to widen that bi’cach which 
so unhapij! v exists m our couulry, but 
wint have been the ciicnnistancts? -After 
having been h»-.illy resolved, it is as 
timidly abandoned. Is this a line of con¬ 
duct likely to iMi^c the character of the 
Irish government in the eyes of the liish 
people ? We fmd the magisnates, after 
going to act on it, enter into a long alter¬ 
cation, and many messages pass backward 
and forward from the castle, which ends 
ill a paper war between the parties—and 
the only result from it is, that the un¬ 
fortunate Cii'culaF Letter lias gone out 
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into the country as a firebrand, and a 
rallying point for all the disalicctcd, and 
remains a lasting monument of the rash¬ 
ness and imbecility of the Iiisb govcni- 
meiit. I shall certainly support the pre¬ 
sent motion. 

S\r ilui;h Montgomery said, he diflfered 
intirely from thu last speaker, and saw no 
reason for changing the opinion he had 
recently expressed upon a former occa¬ 
sion, 

Mr. 7l(g/<e asked what were the instances 
selected by the right hon. Secretary, in 
proof of the proceedings resorted to by 
the Committee being subversive of tiie 
Iri-h government ? They voted thanks lo 
lord Doiiouciir.iore: Was this the first act 
suhvei.^iveui' the Irish govermaenl ? Tlicy 
next take ii ii:ca of a poor soMicr, dc- 
giaiicd and puiiiihetl becau;. ' ho would not 
inarcli to a tdiurdi, where he vva - to hear 
a doctriMc of which he did not ajip.'ne. 
Was this siibvijrsive ol' the lush govern- 
nieiii? No; l'!ilthepriiuiple.,wliiehpio- 
diiecd l!,is roil iiK't towartl the s’dilier in 
(pit Slim mii^ht, and in all proiubllity 
W'lclJ, it ad to t!u'.snhvc.''-ioii of the liioi 
gnvei iiMi'tir. 'I’acii liley t..kti n.idce of a 
letter «,i' itr. Tioy’, vvnli rt:';jii,rt to tlie 
Eoiindiii.^^ ilo‘piial. But were inert any 
otiier ovcit ads of tivusoiiYes; they 
appointed a Committee to Mintc what were 
tile disabilities of wbitii iliey complained, 
and ibis the right bon. geiu. nick-named 
:t (’omiiiiHee. of (iiinaiires; autl their 
Hiiinbe.rs hrnig reduced to .‘Jti, they wished 
(o incrcaM; the nuiiiher. Another act, 
suhvcrsive of tiic governmiiil of lieland, 
was an intimation of an Address to the 
llegent. If all of ihese acts were known, 
why was not tin; pleasure of the Uegent 
taken upon them r Did the government 
believe liis Iloyal llii^liiicss would not 
sanction them ’ Or was it meant to throw 
a stigma upon ins government, or rather 
upon his character ? if the latter, never 
was a more nn>iicci.->dal at*i'iii|)t, for never 
did ois name siaiiii so high, iii love, fa- 
v'lor, and aifecdon, in Ireland, as it did 
since tilt; steps wind) had - followed the 
i'S'iing of the 'ettrr in question, by which 
the right hon. gent, would have shewn his 
lender mercy, by imprisoning one half oi 
the population of Ireland. The conduct 
of the Calliolics, however, had united all 
the Protestants in one, tea- hing them to 
regard the acceding to the Catholic claims 
as the only security for the safety of the 
country. 

bir T. Turion slAlCiif that in hi.s opinion 
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Cathulic eraancipalion would not produce 
all those beneficUi) eflects which were an¬ 
ticipated ; and that a solid improvement 
of the interests of Ireland must be sought 
for in a series of wise and conciliatory 
measures. Although not satisfied entirely 
with the letter of the Irish government, 
yet be thought the explanation which had 
been given rendered further information 
unnecessary. 

Mr rnnsonby said. Sir; In rising to 
claim the indulgence of the House in 
making my reply, I cannot help taking 
notice, in the first place, of the observa¬ 
tions of thehon. baronet who Iris just sat 
down. I am sure that he has only stated 
his real sentiments on the subject, and that 
those sentiments are always enliticd to 
consideration and respect. But when lie 
states that in his opinion the measure of 
Catholic emancipation would not yield 
satisfaction to the people of Ireland, it 
ought not to be forgotten tfi^t this wa. tlje 
mere opinion of an indiviiluai in opposi¬ 
tion to the plain declarations, the known 
sentiments, and the nxpiessei! wi-!ies, of 
the sullcrers themselves. Surt’y ttie hou. 
baronet will not be disposed to :’s nine that 
he is better informed of the feciings and 
temper of the Irish Caibolics than the Ca- 
tiioiics flmniaclvcs, who have, so long and 
t>o vainly supplicated for this boon of 
cmancifiAtion. lie ran scarcely afkct to 
kiiri'.v w tr,'t n ■!! conciliate tliecomplr.in mi* 
better tlum tiuinselv'os. The !u"i. h.iro'iet 
remarked irkewise t!i,>t emjncip.itiiin would 
be* ijseh-sv, nnic.ss accompanied by other 
niea'-iires. L'|)on what piinripleof jus- 
tii'c, 1 will asi: him, or liy uli-.it rule of 
leasoniiig, can he dcteimim; to ivfose the 
tJaiholics oiii‘ coiirc'-'' *#n, oii!v I.eiaii e hr 
cannot at tlir saiiielimr yiel.i tli.-m others? 
Why would he, because lie c.iruot bestow 
on iheni what they do not ti' l;, withhold 
that for which they have so freqtitnlly 
petitioned ? An lion, member delivered 
a panegyric upon the indulgence and 
lenity which had uniformly char,if.tciised 
the duke of Kichinonil’s government. Sir, 
I shall be the last man in any place, or on 
any occasion, whatever may be my po¬ 
litical enmities, to itii)>ute to any man mis-, 
conduct, wdife there is not evidence of 
hisc'iilp tbility. In the panegyric, there¬ 
fore, on his grace the lord lieutrn uit, I 
am fully inclined to concur, as far as it 
may be understood to imply that good 
humour and benevolent intention by 
which I believe him to have been arluatcd. 
But this is not the question now before 
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the House, and has no connection with 
the distinct consideration of the merits 
and demerits of a proceeding so contrary 
to the general character of the Irish go- 
vernment, and so opposite to the qualities 
that formed the ground of the panegyrics 
which we have heard. The right hon. 
Secretary has accused the Catholic Com¬ 
mittee of departing from their former 
views, ami of adopting principles different 
from those which they originally a.sserabled 
to promote. But he has been utterly un¬ 
able to name the period at which this al¬ 
teration commenced, or the lime their 
new purposes have been entertained. All 
is ci.'iijtcture—vague and unsupported 
statement. In proof, however, of his as- 
seition, the right hon. gent, has told us 
that some violent speeches were made at 
the meetings of the Committee. Are we 
then, beCiiusc some individual, perhaps 
more warmly than is prudent, inveighs 
against the author.sof a particular griev- 
an<,c, to condemn to silence all those w'ho 
m.iy assemble to take it into quiet con- 
.sideration ? Is the indisciclioii of one man 
to involve in its conseque.nces the interest 
of thousands ? What should we think of 
his Lsndoiir who, breanse he had heard a 
talkative, impertinent person engross to 
himself the privilege of speaking, should 
set down all the rest of the company to be 
foolb ? Among the speeches alluded to by 
the riiilit hon. gent, is that of Mr. Fiiim-rty, 
w!io IS now conilni'd in Lincoln gaol for a 
libel on lord Casticreagh. I certainly can¬ 
not claim any acquaintance with Mr. Fin- 
lUTty, and it strikes me very forcibly that 
the introduction of that gentleman’s name 
ou*this occasion was an cvpedient of the 
light lion, gent., intenJc'd to serve a spe¬ 
cial purpose. Now, .Sir, a.s to the speech 
iiseirof Mr. Finnerty, I cannot, I confess, 
any thing in it wliieii is not equally 
Cl editable to bim.self and to the Commit¬ 
tee, to whom it was addressed. For what 
is its tlnft and argument? He, an Irish¬ 
man, lately ariivt'd from England, finds 
the Irisii Catholics in a state of discontent 
and iiiitalion, asciibing their grievances 
to English connection, and he tells them 
that they aie deceived ; that the English 
people are not deaf to their complaints ; 
that they arc not insensible of their suf¬ 
ferings and their wrongs; but that these 
ought to d)c : ttributed to the government 
of I'ingland. and to tlic government alone. 
He exhorts them nut to despair, not to 
desert' their appeal to parliament, and 
urges them to a steady and unremitting 
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perseverance in the course on Which they 
bad already entered. These prudent and 
well-timed sujcgestions were prudently 
adopted by the Committee, and although 
it is certainly very natural that ministers 
should think them very reprehensible, it 
would be strange if this House should con¬ 
sign them to condemnation. But, it seems, 
that other speeches were made, aye, and of 
still greater violence^-speeches of such 
terrible and alarming import, that the 
right hon. gent, is positively afraid of read¬ 
ing an extract to the House, although 
these same speeches have been already 
published in every newspaper. While 
all this was going on,” says he, “ we for¬ 
bore still, 'although we had secret infor¬ 
mation of it.” Secret information of it! 
Incomparable lenity ! Admirable secresy! 
<• We were watching their meetings—we 
knew in our secret council all their opera-' 
tions—our spies were at work—we re¬ 
ceived accurate intelligence respecting 
every speech or motion that was made.” 
Indeed! O statesman-like caution ! O 
wise and provident counsellors! You did, 
then, succeed, by these mysterious chan¬ 
nels, in making yourselves acquainted 
with what was known to every individual 
in Dublin, and regularly published in the 
nevi’spapers of the day ! (A laugh, and 
cries of hear! hear'.)—^You became fully 
apprised, on the lOth of February, of Mr. 
Hay’s Circular Letter issued on the 1st of 
January, and of the Resolutions passed at 
the Catholic meeting on the 19th of the 
same month.—(Here Mr. Ponsonby read a 
Report of the Proceedings of the Commit¬ 
tee on the i9th.) Then observe the great 
Utility of this secret information. The 
letter of the right hon. gent, is prepared, 
with the udvioeof the Jord chancellor and 
the attorney general. Why then not let 
the people know that these great law 
authorities bad sanctioned it ? why keep 
them in the dark as to the source from 
which a measure of such severity had 
emanated ? With all the respect which I 
feel for lord Manners, if he was the author 
of that letter, 1 will condemn it and pro¬ 
nounce it to be unwarranted by law. 
Omitting my first objection to it, I con¬ 
tend, that the part referring to attendance 
at Catholic meetings, to be directly con¬ 
trary to the law. The right bon. gent, 
says " who ever heard of a proclamation 
in such a case, to entbree an act of the 
legislature.’* It would have been well if 
on this point be bad consulted bis legal 
friends too, and he would then have 
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found, that on the execution of any law, 
the object of which is to prevent popular 
insurrection, the government .has uni¬ 
formly given notice by proclamation of 
their intention. The Committee has been 
.accused this night of a design to constitute 
itself a permanent assembly. Sir, it is 
most satisfactory to me, and 1 am sure it 
must be satisfactory to the country to 
learn that in defence of the rigorous edict 
of the Irish government, nothing more has 
been alledgcd against the Catholic meet- 
ting than that they had appointed a Com¬ 
mittee of Grievances. I was afraid that, 
goaded by continued disappointment, and 
tired of unavailing supplication, they had 
been instigated to steps fatal to their 
cause, and deserving of the restraint and 
chastisement of government. Happy am 
i to find myself so utterly mistaken. The 
right hon. gent, tells us that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the retrospective operation of the Con¬ 
vention Act, implied by the letter of his 
mandate, that operation was not intended 
by the Irish government to be enforced. 
We are now informed of this for the first 
time; it was therefore, 1 presume, another 
part of that notable secresy fur which the 
right hon. gent, has taken so much credit 
to hiinseif. But why was it necessary to 
make these superfluous threats ? He now 
says, he is sorry that many persons should 
have taken this measure in such had part, 
or that they should feel any soreness on 
such an occasion. But if he was really 
anxious to preserve harmony in the coun¬ 
try, why did he not, before he thundered 
his anathema, send for some of the 
gentlemen of the Comiiiiltee, and warn 
them of the determination of government^ 
Was it incumbent on him to contradict 
himselfj and dp acts only to reverse them ? 
Was it necessary fur him to make a prac¬ 
tical bull, in order to prove himself a good 
Irishman? I should have thought some 
previous intimation, at least some amicable 
expostulation, to be a judicious preface to 
such a letter at that of the right hon. gent. 
An allusion has been made to a supposed 
transaction when I was Chancellor iit 
Ireland, and it has been said that there are 
rumours that it was the intention of the 
Irish government at that time to have en¬ 
forced the provisions of the Convention 
Act. 1 must distinctly say, that ^fvhile I 
held that oflice, I saw no manifestation 
whatever of any disposition which could 
render such a step necessary ? I did in¬ 
deed admonish the Committee to exercise 
the utmost dijmretiou. 1 entreated them 
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not to throw away advantages, or put them- 
selves in the power of their enemies. I 
told them that no harsii or compulsive 
measures were contemplated, but that, if 
called on, government would do its duty, 
I did at the same time dissuade them from 
preferring their Petition, because it could 
not then have been successful, but would 
probably ruin the administration.—(Hear, 
near!) I knew that it would furnish a 
pretext to those who were lying in wait 
for it, to raise a cry that should have the 
effect of overturning the ministry of 
that day. (Hear, hear!) Let the right hon. 
gent, inquire into the circumstances of this 
statement, and discover whether it be 
correct. 1 thought then, and I think still, 
that the Catholics, if well-advised, and 
pursuing temperate measures w'ith firm¬ 
ness and perseverance, must ultimately 
succeed.—Having, Sir, said thus much, I 
shall now conclude, by reminding the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite, that if they 
are confident in the ju.stice of their case, 
they cannot refuse further information to 
the House, since in that case, the neces¬ 
sary effect of such information will be to 
establish at once their own triumph and 
our overthrow. 

The House then divided, when the 
numbers were. 

For Mr. Ponsonhy'.s Motion.... 4-S< 


Against it.1321 

Majority..85 
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Friday, March tl. 

Distiilebies.] The Chancellor of tiic 
Exchequer moved the order of the day for 
going into a Committee on the Acts re¬ 
specting the Distilleries of Great Britain. 
In the Corninittce: the right hon. gentle¬ 
man observed, that having the other day 
explained, as he trusted, to the satisfaction 
of the. House, tlie principles upon which he 
wsu desirous of placing the duties derived 
to the revenue from tlic distillation of 
spirits from grain or sugar, he should now 
state the reasons which induced him to 
bring under the consideration of parlia¬ 
ment an attempt to equalise the competi¬ 
tion in bringing to market cither of those 
commodities. It appeared to him, that, 
in attempting to inlroduro the measure 
which lie was about to notice, he should 
afford eqi^ual induceat.'nt to the manufac¬ 
turers of both articles to bring them to 
market. The measure would not be of 
long continuance, though he entertained 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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a hope that it mi^t be permaoenk. At 
present, however, was not bis intention 
that the extension of the time of its opera¬ 
tion should be beyond the period or kwo 
years. The right hon. gentleman then 
stated, that former Acts on this subject had 
in their provisions given to one species of 
commodity a decided preference over the 
other, so that thf; distiller was induced to 
select that for his use which would aflord 
him the most decided prrjfit. By the 
operation of the present measure that pre¬ 
ference would be avoided, and to shew 
that the competition and equalization 
would be fair, he entered into a minute de¬ 
tail of the duties arising from the distil¬ 
leries, and, upon a comparison w'ith the, 
distillation from sugar and from grain, he 
was convinced that the consumer would 
have the article distilled at the same price. 
Ill the event of .the distillation going on 
from grain, there would be no more in¬ 
crease of duty to the revenue than at pre¬ 
sent from the use of sugar, before the sus¬ 
pension of the distillation from the former 
article was put in force. The considera¬ 
tions, therefore, for the House to attend to 
were, whether the price of the article sold 
would^ in consequence of the proposed 
competition, be so high as to endanger the 
revenue; and of this the House had tlie 
experience of last year to the contraiy. 
The next consideration was, whether the 
rates of duty were such as would bring 
fairly into the market the two articles of 
competition, so that both might be kept 
at a price sufficiently high to remunerate 
the grower. This was the principle of the 
measure. The duties on grain were at the 
time of the suspension 2,061,817f. and now 
they are upwanls of 380,000/. more. So 
that the increase had been very great 
since the sus|jen$ion. The right hon. 
gentleman declared, that a strong induce- 
inent in his mind for bringing the measure 
forward, was, that there would be no in¬ 
crease to the consumer in the price. He 
then moved a resolution, “ That the pre¬ 
sent duties on the distillation of spirits 
from wash do cease and determine,Icc. 

Mr. Curveen objected to the measure, as ■ 
not giving a monopoly to the barley 
growers, and he was convinced of the 
utter impossibility of equalizing the scale. 
The price of barley, when the Committee 
first inquired into the subject, was sX 5Q, 
it then lowered to 54, was afterwards at 
48, and at the present moment the greatest' 
selling price in Norfiilk,'where the best 
barley is ?rown, was 28f. The adrantagv 
(Y) 
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of iugar over barley was very considera* 
bie ; for no price coulcPinduce, in his opi¬ 
nion, the distiller to use barley, sugar 
being more agreeable to the taste of the 
public. He deprecated the idea of giving 
preference to the colonists, rather than to 
the agricultural interest, and contended, 
that the eflFect of the measure would he to 
decrease the growth of barley ; he there¬ 
fore conjured the right hdn. gentleman to 
consider the consequences. 

Mr. Rose contended that the contrary 
would be the eflect of the measure from 
what the lion, gentleman seemed to ap¬ 
prehend. It would nut give a monopoly 
to sugar, but would produce a fair compe¬ 
tition in the mtirket, and would induce the 
distillers to go to work immediately on 
barley in preference to sugar. With re¬ 
spect to the agricultural interest, he de¬ 
nied that on all occasions, their interest 
bad not been attended to. 

Mr. C. Ellis considered that the powers 
of the two articles were not placed upon 
a footing of equality, as the price taken 
by the right non. gentleman for barley, 
was about the price which would afford 
remuneration to the grower, so in the 
article of sugar. The West India inte¬ 
rests, he observed, never had preponderated 
over those of any other class of men in 
the country. 

Sir J. ^bright thought it his duty, in 
times like the present, to oppose any pro¬ 
position that appeared cakulatcd to di- 
Oiinish the cultivation of grain. 

Mr. burroughs defended the late Com¬ 
mittee on the state of the West India mer¬ 
chants, from the imputations which had 
been cast on them. In the manifold dis¬ 
tresses'of the country, beginning with the 
colonies and now extending to the manu¬ 
facturers, the landed interest had not par¬ 
ticipated. Those who were interested in 
the colonies, had been wrongfully accused 
of wishing to indemnify themselves at the 
expence of the landed interest. All they 
wanted was to have the preference given 
to British over foreign produce, that their 
sugar should be purchased rather than 
French grain. Although he might have 
preferred a measure in somewhat a differ¬ 
ent shape, be warmly supported the pro¬ 
position of the right hon. gentleman. 

Sir J. Sebright explained and defended 
thote individuals to whom were unjustly 
imputed sinister designs in the monopoly 
of corn. He was persuaded<that no such 
monopoly could exist. 

Air. VusvfOi explained, and disclaimed 
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all intention of throwing out any insinna- 
tions against the West India gentlemen. ' 

Mr. D. Giddy was averse to an^ mea¬ 
sure by which the cultivation of grain 
would he discouraged iji this country, as 
calculated to put us in the power of our 
continental enemy. The most efficacious 
mode of avoiding this was to permit the 
free distillation of spirits from grain, un¬ 
fettered by any competition whatever. 
He stated the many advantages direct and 
collateral which the growing of barley oc¬ 
casioned. 

Mr. Foster warmly supported the propo¬ 
sition of his right hon. friend, which would 
give to the barley grower the great ad-> 
vantage of being secure from temporary 
prohibitions from distillation. 

Mr. Hibbert followed on the same side, 
contending, that the late prices of grain 
were not such as to justify any complaint 
from the cultivators. Tltcre were but few 
foreign sources of commerce open at the 
present moment to the country, and it 
was desirable that they should not be di¬ 
minished in number. 

Mr. Adoftt was anxious that a minute 
inquiry should be instituted into the merits 
of this most important question. He 
trusted that instead of a strife between in¬ 
terests as opposed to each other, the strife 
would be for the interest of all. He con¬ 
fessed, that as far as he was able to form 
an opinion on this subject, which had 
baffled so many individuals experienced 
in political economy, he was inclined to 
doubt the validity of the arguments which 
had been urged in support of the proposi¬ 
tion. Investigation and not action was 
the duty of the House in this business. 

i>ir J. Sinclair thought the Commission¬ 
ers of Excise might with great propriety 
be desired to make experiments fora single 
year, for the purpose of exactly ascertain¬ 
ing the relation between sugar and grain. 

Mr. Marryatt objected to the resolution 
as doing that on a mere speculation which 
ought to be done only after a mature in¬ 
quiry. He stated, at length, the grievances 
of which the West India planter had to 
complain. 

&>ir J. Newport thought if the measura 
proposed were to be followed up by fur¬ 
ther proceedings to render its efiects per¬ 
manent, it would be an infraction of the 
Union. If, however, it were not to be so 
followed up, he should then be disposed 
to consider it on its own merits, and vota 
accordingly. 

Mr. W. Smith was of opinion, the sub- 
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ject should be referred to a select com¬ 
mittee. 

The Chancellor the Exchequer replied 
to the arguments of the several speakers. 
He saw no reasons for thinking his plan 
such as ought not to be.adopted, from the 
reception it had experienced. The gen¬ 
tlemen in the landed interest did not think 
it sufficiently favourable to them; the West 
India merchants thought it was not so good 
a thing as the monopoly they bad enjoyed; 
and the distillers thought tlie scale or duties 
not exactly what they ought to have been. 
Now when it was found that none of the 
parties most concerned were much pleased 
with the plan, he thought it seemed as if 
their several claims bad been equally ba¬ 
lanced, and the interests of ail pretty well 
weighed. From this circumstance he 
thought, and he trusted the House would 
think, there was no sufficient reason for 
rejecting the proposition. The appoint¬ 
ment of a select committee, which had 
been recommended by some hon. gent, 
n'ould, he thought, only occasion unneces¬ 
sary delay, as the difference between 
the Scots and Irish Distilleries could only 
be removed by an exercise of those powers 
which, though formidable, were occasion¬ 
ally to be exerted by parliament. 

The House divided, when the numbers 


were— 

For the motion.70 

Against it.21 

Majority.—49 


Akmy Estimates.] The order of the 
day for taking into consideration the re¬ 
port of the Committee of Supply being 
read. 

Sir T. Turton thought no duty more sa¬ 
cred than that of a member of parliament 
to look into the manner in which the pub¬ 
lic money was to be applied. He objected 
to the magnitude of the army establishment, 
as being disproportionately great. When 
he looked at the population of this country, 
which no one, however disposed to swell 
it, stated to amount to more than 10 or 
17,000,000, a regular army of 371,000 
men was more than we could bear. When 
to these wer^ added, the amount of the 
Militia, which was stated at 84,000 men, 
the JLocal Militia, which was not to be 
* reckoned at less than 200 , 000 , and added 
to the whole the total of those employed 
in the navy, &c. it appeared, that we bad 
900,000 men in arms—nearly a third of 
all the adults under 40 years. After ail, 
it was impossible for us to contend on the 
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continent with an enemy whose popula¬ 
tion was estimated at from 60 to 
100,000,000; be therefore was of opinion 
that the military force of Uie country 
ought to be reduced to a level with its pby-; 
sicai strength. 

Sir J. tQien^ was averse to a reduction 
of the military establishment, as we had 
at present no more soldiers than werene^- 
cessary to maintain the honour of the 
country, and bring the war to a happy ter¬ 
mination. The arrangements of the noble 
Secretary at War met generally with bis 
approbation. Adverting to what had been 
said of the Local Militia, he took occasion 
to speak of the great advantages derived 
to that force, from having non-commis¬ 
sioned officers attached to it. With them 
the Local Militia was every thing, without 
them nothing. 

Mr. GUes objected to the plan of the 
noble lord for supplying the casualties. 
He proposed to fill up the regular army 
with I0,U(X) men taken annually from the 
militia. This was the worst way he could 
take of supplying the army. The hon. 
gent, then took a view of the several Mi¬ 
litia Acts, from which he inferred that the 
regular quota of the Militia was 7(),0(X) 
men, and that the 14,000 over that num¬ 
ber were in fact but supernumeraries. 
There could be no objection to the noble 
lord’s filling up the regulars with these 
14,000 men, if he wanted them; but to 
take 10,000 apnualiy from the Militia, 
would be to take from it a part of its re¬ 
gular quota. How were these to be again 
supplied ? He thought the mode by ballot 
pressed very heavy upon the country. The 
ballot ought, in his opinion, to be done 
away altogether, and the army might 
then be recruited at less expence. 

Col. Wood differed from the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Giles) on some points, but agreed 
with him in thinking the recruiting system 
preferable to the ballot. 

After some further observations from 
Mr. Ryder, general Tarletoti, Mr. Long, 
Mr. Calcraft, and Mr. Whitbread, lord 
Palmerstone replied, and the Resolutions 
were agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, March 11. 

Shoreham Road Bill.] Sir £. Kaatch- 
d>ull moved the second reading of this Bill. 

Colonel l^ckett moved as an amend¬ 
ment, that it be read this day six months. 

Sir £. KaatehbuU spoke in support of the 
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Bill; and said, that the hon gent, who 
had just spoken, seemed, by the arguments 
he had used, (o know nothing at all about 
it; and the hon. bart. opposite (sir Walter 
Stirling) and his friends ought of all others 
to wish most that the House should go 
into a Committee upon this Bill, which 
wont to repeal the former one of last 
session. 

Mr. Sweat spoke in support of the 
former, and in opposition to the present 
Bill. 

Mr. Calemft stated several circum¬ 
stances relative to the individuals who had 
promoted and opposed this Bill; and 
thought the best way to investigate the 
real facts of the case would be to go into 
a Committee, where they could be mi¬ 
nutely urged. 

Sir Walter Stirling vindicated himself 
from some insinuations thrown out against 
his conduct in regard to this Bill; and 
said, that he had been at first requested to 
bring it forward in parliament, but had 
declined doing so, merely on account of 
bis being unacquainted with such business. 

Mr. James Graham defended the conduct 
of the hon. hart, and was not inclined to vote 
for the repeal of the former Bill. 

Mr. John Smith said h« should oppose 
the committal of this Bill, as it went to 
repeal a former one, which had been found 
to be a great and serious convenience. 

Mr. Cakraft added, that all the gen¬ 
tlemen in the county of I^ent, both land¬ 
holders and occupiers, thought that the 
road in question was unnecessary. 

Mr. Peter Moore spoke in favour of the 
conduct of the hon. bart. in regard to the 
former Bill, which he thought was a good 
one, and, without further grounds, ought 
not to be repealed. 

Sir F. Burden thought that the question 
had not been put upon its proper ground, 
for that justice demanded they should go 
into a Committee upon this Bill, in order 
to ascertain, as had been alleged, whether 
the former one had been obtained surrep¬ 
titiously or not. 

A division then took place, when there 


appeared. 

For the Bill.90 

Against it.41 

Majority in favour of it.—49 


The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed. 

• 

Commercial Credit.] The order of the 
day having been read, the House resolved 
ifs^f into a Committee, to cqnsider qf the 
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state of Commercial Credit. [See the Re* 
port, p. 249.] 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and 
said, that in submitting to the considera* 
tion of the Committee of the whole House 
the result of the inquiries of the Select 
Committee, appointed to investigate the 
present state of commercial credit, and in 
avowing the intention of proposing to the 
Committee to adopt the measure recom¬ 
mended by the Select Committee, he 
thought it necessary to state, that he had 
made up his mind to express his opinion with 
great reluctance, and not till after very seri¬ 
ous consideration. He admitted that parlia¬ 
ment was not bound, nay be contended that 
parliament ouglitnutto be called upon to in¬ 
terfere for the purpose of providing against 
any misfortunes to w'hich incautious adven¬ 
turers might have exposed tbeni'^''!ves; be¬ 
cause he conceived that,reasoning on gene¬ 
ral principles, such an unqualified interiV- 
rence would have a tendency, by relieving 
the apprehensions of individuals with re¬ 
spect to the result of commercial specula¬ 
tions in which they might have engaged, to 
diminish the caution so necessary on these 
subjects, and which was the best check to 
rash and ill-advised adventures. Butwhile 
he stated this as a general principle, he yet 
apprehended that there might be many 
great exceptions to the rule ; and that the 
question must always be as to the merits 
of the particular case. Of this he was at 
least persuaded, that those hon. gentlemen 
who agreed with him, that a similar interfe¬ 
rence of parliament in 1799 was wise and 
necessary, could not now broadly deny in 
ioto the expediency of sucli an infeience. 
They might argue that the interference, 
though expedient and proper in 1790, 
was not fitting at present. But they could 
not assert that all interference was impro¬ 
per at any time. The question, he re¬ 
peated, must depend upon the circum¬ 
stances of the particular case ; and in this 
view he conceived that the report of the 
Select Committee afforded sufficient 
grounds for the motion with which he 
should conclude. 

The consideration of this important sub¬ 
ject, he observed, divided itself into three 
heads:—First, the nature and extent of 
the evils which the manufactures and com¬ 
merce of the country were enduring 
Secondly, what were the causes of those 
evils;—And thirdly, the measures by 
which the evils might with the greatest 
probability be removed.—With respect to 
thp first ot these considerations, he approf 
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hended there could be no difference of 
opinion whatever, but that the nature and 
extent of the distress, described in the re* 
port of the Select Committee, rendered it 
advisable that parliament should, if possi¬ 
ble, adopt some measure by which that evil 
might at least be diminished. It appeared 
distinctly by the report, that the distress, 
originating with the merchant, and disa¬ 
bling him from paying the manufacturer, 
was felt most severely by the manufactu¬ 
rer, and those employed by him. All the 
principal manufacturers had been com¬ 
pelled tp contract, and some wholly to sus¬ 
pend their works. It appeared by the 
report, that there was scarcely a cotton 
manufacturer in the kingdom who had not 
diminished, by one half, the number of 
persons employed in his mills; and that 
many of the smaller manufacturers had 
discharge<l their people altogether. It 
appeared also, tliat those who were 
retained by the first description of inauu- 
lacturers, were retained at a reduced 
rate of wages. The consequences must 
necessarily be, as they were represented 
to be in the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee, that the most calamitous distress 
prevailed throughout many of the manu¬ 
facturing districts. The report also stated, 
that the merchants who traded with the 
Western world not being able to find 
ail adequate market lor their produce, 
this circumstance aggravated the distress 
ot the manufacturers; and the whole ope¬ 
rating upon the other branches of trade, 
although not immediately connected with 
those to which he had referred, produced 
a general want of confidence, and suspen¬ 
sion of credit, which required the prompt 
and effectual application of some adequate 
remedy. 

Thus much he felt it necessary to pre¬ 
mise as to the extent of the evil. With 
respect to the second consideration, namely, 
the causes that produced it, it appeared 
pretty plainly that the whole had origi¬ 
nated from over-extensive speculation to 
the ports of South America. Tiiese specu¬ 
lations in the export of merchandise failed 
in meeting a ready mark-Jt; and in many 
cases the commodities brought back in ex¬ 
change could notbedisposed qf,owing to the 
market being overstocked at home. Sucli 
were the causes of the evil. It came next 
then to be considered whether the distress 
was of such an extent, and was attributable 
to such causes, as to make it wise and pru¬ 
dent for parliament to afford assistance. It 
might be observed generally upon this 
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12,835,8031.; in.the year ending the dth 
part of the question, that the' origin of the 
existing distresses—over-speculation, was 
not a good ground for such a measure. He 
would not dwell minutely on the demerit 
of that rash and inconsiderate conduct 
which had precipitated those who pur¬ 
sued it into misfortune; but gentlen^eo 
would bear in mind that on the opening 
of the South American markets in the 
Brazils and elsewhere, to the-adventures of 
British merchants, it could scarcely be 
with any justice complained of that they 
did not in the first instance foresee the 
exact result of tlieir too extensive specula¬ 
tions. But whatever might be the merit 
or demerit of those individuals, the conse¬ 
quences of their conduct had been severely 
felt by .them. Parliament, even if dis¬ 
posed to be vindictive, could not abstain 
from granting relief to those persons, on 
the supposition that they had not suffered 
sufficiently for their errors. But it was 
not to them that the proposed relief would 
extend. “ They,^’ to use the words of one 
of the witnesses, whose evidence was .con¬ 
tained in the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee, "had gone to bankruptcy long 
ago." It was to the evil endured, by those 
upon whom the conduct of the original 
speculators operated, that the Select Com¬ 
mittee recommended the application of a 
remedy. 

It now, therefore, only remained for 
him to consider, thirdly, whether the 
measure suggested in the report was cal¬ 
culated to remedy the existing and ac¬ 
knowledged evil. And' he had no diffi¬ 
culty ill admitting that there were many 
circumstances which marked a consider- 
alile difference between the pieseiit case 
and that of In J793, the conti¬ 

nental markets were not wholly shut; 
they were only inleriupted. The stag¬ 
nation of trade was then puieiy temporary. 
Credit hud, at that peiied, received a 
check, but it was a thi ck which a little 
time would restore. At piesent the 
markets from niiic-h relief might be de¬ 
rived w'ere twofold : South America fur 
the disposal of our nianofactures, ami 
the European market for tliat of our 
foreign produce. The markets in the 
Western world had been siopped by . a 
glut. A glut, however, was but a tem¬ 
porary suspension of cleniaiid. ■ There 
was no difficulty in the access to those 
markets; the only difficulty was in find.- 
ing purchasers for the British munufacturea 
exported thither; and he trusted tliat aj^ 
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RO very distant period this difficulty would 
be remored. With respect to the markets 
of Europe, they were at the present mo* 
ment cloMd against us by edicts of the 
greatest rigour. But experience had uni¬ 
versally shewn that, after the adoption of 
commercial restrictions of great rigour, 
although they may be severely felt for a 
time, yet a practical relaxation soon en- 
sjed. For his own parr, he had no doubt 
that the ingehuity and exertions of the 
merchants, and the wantsof the consumers, 
tvould ultimately find means to obviate, in 
a great degree, the difficulties and disad¬ 
vantages at present existing. Therefore, 
although the present case was not exactly 
parallel to that of 1793, yet no man could 
say that there was not a prospect, that, 
in twelve months at least, commerce 
might experience some advantageous 
change. 

Yet even were this change but barely 
possible, instead of being probable, in his 
opinion the measure proposed by the Se¬ 
lect Committee ought to be adopted. Par¬ 
liament ought at least to make the at¬ 
tempt to relieve the distress. No one 
could say that the attempt may not be 
completely successful. The worst that 
could happen was, that it would leave the 
commerce of the country, at the expiration 
of the twelvemonth, in no better a state 
than that in which it was at present. He 
contended, therefore, that as it could 
not make the state of i;ommerce worse, 
but might make it much better. Parlia¬ 
ment were bound to try the measure re¬ 
commended to them. To meliorate the 
state of commerce, if not wholly to restore 
it, would be an advantage. The increas¬ 
ing consumption of the domestic markets, 
the opening of the markets of the Western 
world, would afford some relief; and when 
to this was added that further opening 
which might result from the chances of 
war, the whole afibrded, in his opinion, a 
sufficient justificalion of the proposed ef¬ 
fort. The justice of this reasoning would 
be confirmed by a consideration of the na¬ 
ture of the existing grievances, as particu¬ 
larly connected with the cotton manu¬ 
facture. The rapid growth of this manu¬ 
facture, lip to the period when the distress 
began to be strongly felt, was really ex¬ 
traordinary. It appeared by the report 
of the Committee, that the official value 
of cotton manufactures exported from 
Britain, in the year 'ending the 3th 
of January, 180d, was 9,840,889f; in the | 
y«it ending the 3tb of January, 1809, | 
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of January, 1810, 18,610,7231.; and in 
the three quarters ending the 10th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1810, 13,761,136/. It thus ap- 
peared that the exports were doubled in 
two years,' and that the trade was sud¬ 
denly checked when at its very acme. 
The immediate revulsion which suc^ a 
check would occasion, must necessarily 
be felt with the greatest severity. If time 
then were allow^ the merchants and ma¬ 
nufacturers to bring themselves round, 
the evil would be materially diminished. 
It was to this object that the proposed 
measure was directed.- It went to give 
the merchants and traders an opportunity 
of applying to other resources, and to 
spread over a larger period of time that 
pressure of distress, which, if confined to a 
single moment, must overwhelm those 
who were its victims. 

He had now, in his apprehension, said 
enough to satisfy the Committee that al¬ 
though the present case differed in some 
respeuts from that of 1793, there was a 
sufficient resemblance to warrant him in 
recommending the adoption of a proposi¬ 
tion at the present period similar to that 
adopted in 1793. In doing this, how¬ 
ever, regard must be had to the circum¬ 
stance, that the extent of the trade on 
which the present distress operated was 
much greater than in 1793. If the Com¬ 
mittee, therefore, desired to make the 
measure effectual, if they wished not to 
starve it by a stinted vote, they would 
agree to the recommendation of the Se¬ 
lect Committee, that the relief afibrded 
should be six millions, instead of five. 
The Commissioners appointed in 1793, 
although empowered to grant relief to the 
extent of five millions, did not actually 
issue more than two millions two hundred 
thousand pounds. On a similar principle, 
he should propose to empower the Com¬ 
missioners in the present instance, to 
grant relief to the exteht of six millions, 
not with the supposition that that sum 
would be required, but that relief being 
open to such an extent, the credit of those 
who were suffering might tie sustained 
without, and themselves rendered able to 
go on with much less perhaps than would 
otherwise be necessary. The regulations 
and restrictions whicn accompanied the 
measure of 1793, were those which he 
should propose to the House fur adoption 
at present; with this exception, that, from 
the nature of the case, be would recem- 
mend the periods of repayment should be 
placed at a greater distance of time from, 
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each other. The regulation u^hich he 
ahould introduce into the Bill (should the 
House allow him to bring it in) would 
be, to make the first quarter’s instalment 
payable about the middle of January, and 
the remaining instalments payable three 
months after each other, until the whole 
should be' repaid, thus following the mode 
recommended in the Report. It did not 
appear to him necessary to intrude further 
on the Committee than by moving, “ That 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
his Majesty be enabled to direct Exche* 
quer Bills, to the amount of six millions, to 
be issued to Commissioners, to be by them 
advanced, under certain regulations and 
restrictions, for the assistance and accom* 
inodation of such persons as shall be de¬ 
sirous of receiving the same, on due se¬ 
curity being given for the re-payment of 
the sums so advanced within a time to be 
limited.” 

Mr. Ponsmby then rose and said, that, 
in the observations which he felt it his 
duty to make upon the statement of the 
right hon. gent., he wiijied to be under¬ 
stood as having no intention so to oppose 
the motion with which he had concluded, 
as to press the question to a division by 
taking the sense of the Hoase upon it. The 
right hon. gent, himself had, he observed, 
admitted that the circumstances of the 
present period were not similar to those 
which characterised the distresses felt by 
the commercial world in the year 1793. 
lu his opinion there was no similarity 
whatever between them. In the former 
period the continent of Europe, instead of 
being hostile to us, was, with the excep¬ 
tion of France, not only friendly, but the 
greater part of it was in alliance with us, 
and France not only wanted the influence 
she npw possessed and exercised over the 
surrounding nations, but she was unable 
to prevent their armies taking the field 
against her interests. At present, on the 
contrary, so far from the nations of the 
continent being friendly, we were alto¬ 
gether shut out from every amicable com¬ 
munication-—from all commercial inter¬ 
course. The right hon. gent, had said, 
those who had entered into the early and 
largest speculations with respect to South 
America, had been punished for their 
rashness by bankruptcy, and that those 
now to be relieved were the victims of 
those speculations, and not the partners in 
the crime. For his part, he thought 
(whatever blame might be attempted to 
be thrown on those who had been most 
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venturesome) that the origin of the evH 
might be traced to the exaggerations, tho 
falsehoods, and tlie misrepresentatioiis 
which had been heard in that House.. 
South America had been spoken of by 
the right hon. gent, and his friends as 
affording a market that would take all 
our merchandize, and that he looked upon 
as the great cause of the recent failures, 
and of the evils of which the mercantile 
world at present complained. The right 
hon. gent, had smd the present state of 
things was to be considered as but tern* 
poi-ary, though it might be of longer du¬ 
ration than the stagnation felt in 1703; 
and under these circumstances, he thought 
the same measure ought to be resorted to 
as had been adopteil on that occasievu. 
He could not agree with this. Was the 
market of South America glutted at pre¬ 
sent ? H^d that country at present more 
of our merchandize than was sufficient for 
the consumption of one year f If that 
were the case, the British manufacturers 
must stand still till the stock shall be con¬ 
sumed. He could not tell to what amount 
that country might be stocked with the 
produce of our industry, but when 
6,000,0001. were thus called for, he 
thought they had a right to conclude that 
things were in such a situation, that with¬ 
out such assistance they could not right 
themselves in less than one, two, or per¬ 
haps three years. The right hon. gent, 
had talked of the great increase of the 
trade of the country, but upon this point 
be appeared to labour under a mistake. 
Exports were not trade; but he had 
spoken of them as if their amount was a 
sufficient proof of the flourishing state of 
our commerce. If we made extra ex¬ 
ports, wc ouglit to have returns; and if, in¬ 
stead of this, what we sent out lay- locked 
up in iSoulh America for two or three 
years, it was not tliencc to be inferred, 
that because our exports were large, our 
trade must be great. If men of adven¬ 
turous and speculating dispositions were 
to carry their exports to an extreme, were 
the rest of the community to be called on 
to enable such men to persevere in their 
speculations, in fact, to enable them to 
give further credit until at length their 
returns may be received ? This was x 
species of relief which he, for one, could 
never consent to afford to those who had 
brought their distresses upon themselves', 
by improvident specu|ation.s. 

Tile right hon. gent, had ascribed the 
present stagnation of trade and the die* 
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tresses of the mercantile buiiy to the state 
of the markets of South America princi* 
pally. In thi^, however, he could not 
concur. The state of the Europeai: 
markets, on the contrary, appeared to him 
to be more immediately the operating 
cause, and what prospect of a change in 
them within any reasonable time could 
the right hon. gent, now hold out ? It had 
been said, that after a glut a brisk de¬ 
mand was to be expected, and a stagnation 
of trade was usually succeeded by a most 
advantageous change. He was aware 
that it had been so hitherto, but it had 
been so from events which were not such 
as were likely to occur again. The last 
time the French seriously directed their 
attention to the annihilation of our trade, 
they had been called from the borders of 
the ocean by the Austrian war. The 
Spanish contest had made a new diversion 
in favour of our commerce, but ivhat pros¬ 
pect was there that such events would 
again take place? They bad formerly 
been told by the right bon. gent, that the 
edicts of France had shut the markets of 
the continent against us, but that be (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had found 
ftdt an instrument which would soon open 
them again, and restore the trade of the 
nation. He then brought forward his 
Orders of Council, which had been sanc¬ 
tioned by Parliament. He would now 
ask the right hon. gent, if they had pro¬ 
duced that eilect, or if there were any 
probability of their accomplishing, within 
a short time, the object he had liud in 
view ? From the present restricted slate 
of our intercourse, our colonics were rather 
burdensome than profitable, as their pro¬ 
duce was locked up here, in consequence 
of our being unable to find a market for 
it'on the continent. For the same reason, 
the conquest of the enemies colonies tend¬ 
ed to increase the distress, because while 
France had colonies, she did not interdict 
colonial produce altogether, and much 
English colonial produce found its way to 
the continent with the produce of the 
French islands. From the moment France 
lost ail her West Indian possessions, she 
could have no interest in allowing of such 
importations, and they were in consequence 
more strictly excluded than before. 

It had been.urged by the right lion, 
gent, in support oi the measure he recom¬ 
mended, that, as it could do no mischtel^ 
it was worth a trial; and that if no harm 
was to be apprehended, whilst much good 
might follow from its operation, it was the 
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duty of Parliament to adopt it. But for 
his own part, he could not consider the 
experiment so perfectly harmless, or the 
measure so obviously safe. He thought it 
might possibly do good, and he wished it 
might; but it appeared to him impossible 
to return to that state from which they 
bad been unfortunately led by their fully, 
in a way so very-easy and free from danger. 
That spirit of enterprise which had led tu 
such fatal consequences ought to be dis¬ 
couraged, that something like a stop 
should bo put to such wild and unprofita¬ 
ble speculations. The right hon. gent, 
had told them that the money to be ad¬ 
vanced would notin all probability be lost 
to the public. He did him (the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer) the justice tu be¬ 
lieve he would endeavour to name such 
Commissioners on the occasion as would 
do their duty, and look well to the b|:pli- 
cation of the money; but when the House 
were called upon lor tj,000,000/. in Jix- 
cliequer bills, ju.tt after they had funtied 
12,000,000/. and when they reflected that 
all the circulating medium at present ia 
the country was paper, it was their duty 
to consider how far they ought to coun¬ 
tenance such extensive issues of paper 
money. He thought it was their first 
duty to narrow, as far as might be, the 
circulation of paper. Whether or not 
they bad now reached that period at which 
it would be proper to put an end to it al¬ 
together, and restore tiie proper circulat¬ 
ing medium, was a question on which he 
would not venture to decide, but he 
thought they ought to do something to¬ 
wards putting a stop to the extension, at 
least, of the paper circulation. It was a 
painful task to refuse solicited relief to 
sulTerers, who suffered not for their own 
misconduct, but for die impruden|;e of 
others.—Feeling this, be would not take 
the sense of the House on the subject, but 
having made these few observations which 
he had thought it bis duty to make, he 
diould abstain from further opposition to 
the measure proposed. Doing this, he 
might not act strictly up to his duty, as 
he thought the principle of a tendency 
rather to do harm than good; but under 
such circumstances as the present, he had 
aot resolution enough to oppose that which 
iflbrded any thing like a chance of alle¬ 
viating the distress of those who claimed 
their assistance. 

Mr. Huskmon said, it was not his inten- 
.ion, in what he should say, to question 
either the amount of the sum proposed by 
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the Report of the Committee, or the extent 
of the harihhip under which the manufac¬ 
turer laboured. He begged it to be be- 
Itered, that, -in the observations he should 
have to make, nothing was farther from 
bis mind than to bear hard on those who 
were affected by the present state of the 
commercial credit of the country, particu¬ 
larly on the manulacturers, who were now, 
by the existing state of things, deprived 
of a market for their commodities. That 
class of persons was peculiarly entitled to 
the protection of Parliament, because from 
the situation in which they stood they 
could not have brought the calamity upon 
themselves by their imprudent and unjus¬ 
tifiable speculations, as they did but exe¬ 
cute ihe orders they had received from the 
merchants, and were distressed in conse¬ 
quence of the latter being unable to make 
the proper returns. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties which must be felt on the sub¬ 
ject, as well with respect to the efficacy 
of the plan, as on account of the inconve¬ 
niences which might be e.xpected to arise 
from it in a case where the necessity was 
80 urgent, he would not in any way ob¬ 
struct the measure in its progress. The 
difficulty which chiefly struck him, was in 
discovering in what respect the present 
period had any resemblance to the state 
of affairs in the year 179S. Me also must 
own that he felt doubts, and only doubts, 
as to the efficacy of the measure proposed. 
If be felt more than doubts on this subject, 
he should oppose the proposition, but his 
difficulties being confined merely to doubts, 
which he should now state, it was not his 
intention to oppose the measure. He 
hoped his doubts might be removed, and 
if they went no farther than the objections 
stated by the right hon. gont. (Mr. Pon- 
.sonby), he should not now allude to them. 
lUe right lion. gent, had argued, that the 
state of commercial credit was not oiving 
to a glut in the market of South America, 
but to the state of J^urope. If he could 
be persuaded of this, he should not think 
the matter of so much importance. The 
successes of France had been progressive, 
and it naturally followed, that the trade to 
the continent should also have necessarily 
accommodated itself to those progressive 
successes and changes as they occurred ; 
and so the evil must have been less se¬ 
verely felt, if it had not been for other 
changes. His doubts principally arose 
from an impression on his mind, that such 
• case had not been made out at had been 
proved in the year 179S. The present 

{VOi;.XlX.) 
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Report was built principally on x theory 
of two respectable gentlemen, ^ho eaid 
that great relief and also great good trad 
been derived from the accomraedetion 
given in the year 1793. They agreed, 
indeed, that there was a difference in the 
state of things at the two periods, but they 
did not state in what that difference con* 
sisted. The Report in the year 1793 laid 
it down, that the discredit under which 
paper then laboured bad produced a defi¬ 
ciency in the circulating medium, and 
then went on to state, what, in the opinion 
of the Committee, would increase the 
quantity of that circulating medium. The 
stoppage of one banking-house had then 
occasioned a distrust of all. Within three 
months after that, with all the markets of 
the continent open to us, the markets and 
manufactories of Ihigland were in a state 
of total stagnation. The public securities 
were excessively depreciated. Exchequer 
bills and Navy bills were at 12 or 13 per 
cent, discount, and it was impossible to 
gain discount for the most inconsiderable 
sum. Was that the case at presentP Quite 
the contrary. Then there was a great 
deficiency and diminution of circulating 
medium. Was that the case now ? Cer¬ 
tainly not, but greatly the reverse. Pub¬ 
lic securities stood then at a discount. 
Now they bore a premium. At this mo¬ 
ment there was no difficulty in procuring 
discount of bills with good names upon 
them. No latqr than that morning Navy 
bills were discounted at 4^ per cent.—The 
Bank of England had now to complain, 
not that they had no funds with which to 
discount, but of a deficiency of good paper 
to discount. (Hear! hear! by Mr, Rose.) 
The right hon. gent, called hear! but if 
so, this was not the case in the year 1793. 
If he were to trace it back historically, 
the case of the year 1793 was as dissimilar 
from the present as could be in almost 
<rvery respect. Then there was a fall, not 
on one commodity, but on efery one. 
There wa.s a rise in the value of money, 
and a fall on every other commodity 
whatever. It equally affected every per¬ 
son too, and was of short duration. There 
was then no want of market, there was no 
glut or stagnation of trade; but there was 
a want of individual confidence. Then 
there was a diminution of the circulating 
medium. Was that so now ? Then the 
issues by the Bank of England were l4l 
millions, now they exceeded 23 millions. 
He wished geutieraen to consider the es¬ 
sential difference in the state of things 

(Z) 
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then and at the preaent moment. Now 
there was a demand in the country for 

} roo<i paper; and the Bank of England, bo 
ar from confining its discounts, has, in 
consequence of the want of good bills to 
discount, been purchasing largely of go¬ 
vernment securities. He wished the pre¬ 
sent Report had been more explicit. 

. The House, he observed, would recollect 
that in the year 1793, several gentlemen 
of the first character, members of that 
House, had been examined before the 
Committee, and stated tlial houses of 
' known respectability could not, at that 
period, get money on good bills. At tliat 
time not one considerable house failed. 
He remembered well that there was hard¬ 
ly one house of those which stopped pay¬ 
ment which did nut after^vards pay in 
full, possessing more than the amount of 
all the claims made on the concern. Thu 
witnesses examined even had stated the 
manufacturers who had capitals to be the 
persons who felt the greatest distress. 
Under all the circumstances, the question 
then was, if the remedy resorted to in 
1793 ought to be resorted to when t^e si¬ 
tuation of things was di/Terent ? The pre¬ 
sent Report, on the contrary, now went, 
ss it were, to comitenatu'e the idea that 
tiicre were mamifaciurers at present who 
had no capital at all. It stated, that such 
merchants could not obtain credit; as if it 
was to be considered a strange thing that 
there should be a want o|' credit where 
a merchant was not solvent. This was 
the diilerence between the Report in 1793, 
and that now bel'ore the House. He would 
not on this occasion anticipate what might 
be said on the subject—but he hoped that 
on some other occasion the House would 
not fail to discuss and inquire into this 
evil. The commercial and manufacturing 
classes were then .straitened for want of 
a circulating medium ; but were they so 
ill this instance ? At the present momentt 
there was no deficiency of circulating me¬ 
dium, and if securities were unexception¬ 
able they would not now be refined. 
There was not at present any want of t'lcili- 
ties, but wantofconfi'lencu. Let it be con¬ 
sidered, that in tliepri'sentsUtuof mattcis j 
the Bank of England, or any persons who ! 
advanced inonev, were piirincrs in every j 
speculation, to the e.xicnt of five per i.ent, 
frithout ri>ls. Under ilicse circiinijilances 
Vmdd it be«iirpri.>iiiglhat should be 
grpat readiue..s tu give credit, and that it 
abould bo too greatly extended ? In his 
opinion the great evil arose from too great j 
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I* a facility of procuring credit. And here, 
without any thing, injurious or offensive 
.to the very respectable individuals com 
cerned, he could not help adverting 
to the sad catastrophe which had re¬ 
cently occurred in the city (ihe death 
of Mr. Goldsmid) to one of’ the contrac¬ 
tors for the late loan, as a consequence of 
the facility of speculations to a large 
amount, beyond the means of the parties, 
and an illustration of his argument. Did gen¬ 
tlemen not see that the race of old English 
n*(:rchant.s, who never could persuade 
ihcniseivcs to go beyond their capital, was 
superseded by a set of mad and extrava¬ 
gant speculators, who never stopped so 
Imig as they could get credit; and that 
persons of notoriously $mall capital had 
now eclipsed those of the greatest conse¬ 
quence ; so that spe..nlaiions now took 
place even in the lowest article of com¬ 
merce? Ill this way had coinnicroe be¬ 
come a sort of wholesale gambling, such 
as had ne\er before been seen in this 
country. The stale of our circulation was 
such as fully to justify these observations, 
la the present state uf this country no 
good could lie done by encouTaging spe¬ 
culation. He wished that relief should be 
afforded to the maiiufriciurcrs, but if any 
pei’MHi could, on iippliciKion, and giving 
periona! security to the satiti’aciioii of the 
co:;jmi..'jioner&, leccive any part of the 
Sinn tu 1)0 advanced, :<ii.!, cf ap¬ 

plying it to relieve liirnsoit mit of the par- 
lu'iiiar embarrassment la uhich he is at 
present involved, engage it in general 
speculation, tlie only eifect of the. nie.i- 
siire would be, (o tii;,gr.ivaie liie evil which 
it was intended to remedy. Part of the 
; sum so to be isaued might even get into 
the hands of great .speculators, wlio might 
use it for the purpo-.e not of diminishing, 
but of iiiereasing the. ri^ks to which they 
had been alrcatly exposed, in the hopes 
that they ii.ercby extricate them¬ 

selves cntii,-ly. He jjaw nothing to se¬ 
cure IIS aga:n^t ovcrtiading, even with 
this f-uni .'•■() to lie advanced, or that the 
riiliet ••loTild be actuiilly given where it 
wa, doc, aiiiJ where it was really w'anted. 

! If so, the present mra.sure would only go 
! to add six millions to our circulation, and 
I to rni.si! the puce of all our commodities. 

1 te wi-socd Ip.i I ight hon. friend to consider 
if means might not be devised for confin¬ 
ing the relief to those only who required it, 
if not, what security bad we that a person 
obtaining part of this sum on credit might 
not empmy it in speculating, on the public 
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loan of the year ? At a period such as the 
present) when there w^e such fluctuations 
in the markets, if the distribution of this 
relief was not properly looked into, there 
would be found gentlemen who would 
avail themselves ot the measure to ground 
on it new and more hazardous speculations. 
When individual coiitidence was at the 
height, that formed a ground for an in* 
crease of the circulating medium ; but 
when there was a glut of coiiiniuditieR in 
the„market, such an increase was carefully 
to be guarded against. If not, we must go on 
from bad to worse, without ever gutting 
at the root of the evil. Looking at the 
Beport, therefore, he was at a loss to And 
what the parties meant by saying, that the 
country banks hud no means of making 
any further advances to assist the manu* 
lacturers, as their properly was already 
sunk in bad bills ; while the merchants 
and manufaclurers had their property sunk 
in exports to South America, for which 
they had had no return. These seemed 
to him rather as arguments against the 
conclusions come to in the Report, than 
in support of them. He had thus thrown 
out what occuired to him us doubts on this 
important subject. Imping that they might 
be removed in the course »>f the discus¬ 
sions, which the measure would not fail 
necessarily to receive iu its luture stages 
through the House. 

Mr. Jiose stated, that the right lion, the 
Chancellor of the E.xchcquer had not re¬ 
commended the proposed measure in a 
full confidence of its success ; al! that he 
had urged was the probability of such re¬ 
lief afiording a reasonable chance of reco¬ 
very from the present embarrussments of 
the commercial classes. His hon. friend 
(Mr. lluskisson) in staling the diflercnce 
between the present period and that of 
1793, particularly contended, that in the 
latter period credit was very high, and 
trade very encouraging, and that the pres¬ 
sure was but temporary. In that opinion 
it was bis belief that his hon. friend had 
overstated the point, because be well re¬ 
collected that many of the great houses 
then embarrassed, became in a siiort time 
bankrupt; indeed, in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol alone there were no less than six 
private banks which became insolvent. 
With respect to the objection which arose 
from the state of our paper circulation, 
he had directed bis attention most particu¬ 
larly to that subject; and the result of 
bis inquiry was, that, in place of a redun¬ 
dancy of paper, as the House would be 
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surprised to learn, i the present ciroulatien 
eras much circumscribed. As to mercan¬ 
tile gambling,' to which an allusion had 
been made, it might be that such a i>rac- 
tice had partially taken place; and thoso 
who resorted to such an expedient bad * 
right to smart under its consequences.«i*- 
But it was no argument to advance, that, 
because some merchants went out of their 
way, therefore others, with fair claims on 
public liberality, were not to receive re¬ 
lief. That such relief would not be im¬ 
properly dispensed, there was every pro¬ 
bability, from the character and exertions 
of the commissioners; who no doubt 
would, as was their duty, take the most 
effectual care to obtain not only security, 
but the fullest satisfaction thattha money 
should be reimbursed within the given 
period. Some allusion had been made 
by his hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) to the 
contractors for the last loan. He (Mr. 
Rose) was n(»t aware of any improper 
transaction attaching to the nature or cir¬ 
cumstances of that contract—it might 
have turned out disadvantageous to those 
who had made that bargain ; but that 
was no uncommon occurrence; indeed 
there were instances of much more dis¬ 
advantageous engagements of that de¬ 
scription. His right hon. friend (Mr. 
Perceval) never did say that no returns 
were made from South America : but he 
contended, that when our merchants took 
returns in the jiroducc of that country, 
such as coifee and sugar, it was impossi¬ 
ble fur them to know that the markets of 
Europe were shut against them. When, 
in October last, the first application was 
made to him for the relief now proposed 
to be granted, he (Mr. Rose) was much 
indisposed to accede to it; the general 
principle was against it; but upon a more 
detailed examination of the circumstances, 
he was induced, from the numerous state¬ 
ments of great distress, particularly in the 
manufacturing districts, to support such a 
proposition. He denied most strongly 
that any merchant would be induced to 
risk adventures from mere statement! 
made in that House. He had himself, in 
his place, expressed a hope that the mar¬ 
kets of South America would aflbrd great 
sco|>e for British speculation, and that 
hope was founded on the knowledge, that 
of eleven millions of British manufactures 
exported into the United States, only one- 
million was there consumed, while the 
rest was re-exported to the Southern con¬ 
tinent. But from a mere statement of that 
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description he could not surely be made 
answerable for the extensive and exorbi* 
taut adventures which merchants might 
have afterwards hazarded. i 

Mr. Ibiskmon, in explanation, stated, 
that he by no means wished to'Convey 
any imputation against the contractors 
for the last loan, '{bey took perhaps a 
very natural course. Having made a 
very disadvantageous bargain, they were 
obliged to have recourse to more inor* 
dinate speculations, by which the public 
stock was raised to an unnatural price. 
Were these inordinate speculations success¬ 
ful, they must have been impositions on 
the public—failing, they must involve the 
holders in irretrievable ruin. 

Mr. Henry Thornton observed, that he 
was not surprised to hear that many gen¬ 
tlemen manifested considerable reluctance 
to accede at first to an application for this 
relief. He bad himself, from the prin¬ 
ciple of the measure, been much indisposed 
—and nothing could have compelled him 
to yield bis original opinion, but con¬ 
sideration for the distressed state of the 
manufacturers in Paisley and Glasgow, 
and in other manufacturing districts. The 
difference between the present period and 
that of 1793 was considerable—the distress 
of the former was particularly felt by the 
country banks, and of course was partial, 
wli^reas the embarrassment now was ge¬ 
neral. In the former period it was paper 
credit gave way, and affected commercial 
credit; at present it is commercial credit 
that as fallen, while paper credit has been 
little affected. The Bank of England was 
then paying in specie, and had in its 
power the means of correcting the evil ef¬ 
fects which this loan to the commercial 
body might be supposed to produce. The 
distress was then attributable to a mo. 
mentary want of conlidence, which was 
soon dissipated ; the failure of this day 
implied a disease of a much deeper and 
more serious nature. It was to be feared 
now that from palpable losses, the capital 
of trade was in a great part destroyed, and 
consequently there existed an additional 
danger to the public of not recovering the 
money which it should at present ad¬ 
vance. Therefore, whilst he was willing 
to assist the distressed manufacturer, he 
wished the loan to be applied on a charit¬ 
able and humane principle, and afforded to 
those persons and places only where the 
distress^ was greatest; because if it were 
to be distributed on a general principle to 
werehants who could give security, and 
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proportioned to that security, the eonsoft' 
queoee must be, tb^ there would be a ge¬ 
neral rise of price in all articles, and ' he' 
could never ibrget that bullion was 
amongst those articles which would bo 
affected in that way. The Bank of Eng¬ 
land, under such circumstances, had not 
the check which it possessed in the 
year 1793: there was now no standard 
at all. 

Mr. Curxeen said, that it was impossible 
not to seethe public confidence was gone; 
that, therefore, made the measure of tem¬ 
porary relief imperious. Even though 
the whole money was to be ultimately 
lost, the parliament, for the support of our 
commercial interest, was bound to hazard 
the experiment. He, however, trusted 
that the Committee would not limit its at¬ 
tention to this single measure of relief; 
but, at a proper and early opportunity, 
apply itself to an investigation of the ori¬ 
ginal and radical cause. From the in¬ 
quiries he bad made in the great manu¬ 
facturing district of Lancashire, he knew, 
that the distresses and sufferings of that 
deserving body were by themselves at¬ 
tributed to the nature . of our relations 
with America. The agricultural interest 
was now feeling the evil; for, from the 
distress of the manufacturer, no longer 
able to purchase the same food as for¬ 
merly, the farmers could not obtain the 
same market for their produce. In Scot¬ 
land, he knew it to be a fact, that the 
farmers were willing to sell atthis moment 
their fat stuck at the lean prices. He con¬ 
jured the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
therefore, whatever may be his own predi¬ 
lections, not to continue bigotted to a 
scheme of policy, which had produced, 
and must continue to produce, such wide 
spread distress and privations. 

Sir Robert Peele said, that if the cotton- 
manufacturers were the only persons con¬ 
cerned, the relief might be withheld, per¬ 
haps without much injury ; but not only 
the cotton-manufacturers but the land¬ 
holders, and many other classes, were 
deeply interested. lie could state it as a 
fact, that the manufacturers never expe¬ 
rienced moro distress than when they 
depended on specie. When invasion was 
expected in this country, the conductors 
of the trade were not able to pay their 
poor manufacturers; and the House 
might rest assured, that the trade of the 
country could never.be carried on to its 
present extent, if they were to depend on 
specie alone. Trade had of late years in- 
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creased to threefold what it waSf and the 
circulating medram, if iqqviry was made 
into the subject, wonld found not to 
have' exceeded its due proportion. He 
begged pardon of the House for having 
troubled them with these observations, but 
he felt it impossible to permit the question 
to pass without expressing his gratitude 
for the intended relief, not that it would 
affect him or bis family in the slightest 
degree, but because he could not suppress 
a fellow feeling for those who, though 
now so differently situated, had once as* 
aisled him in raising his fortune. 

Mr. AUxanitr Baring expressed a hope 
that both questions would undergo a strict 
discussion at some future period. With 
respect to the first, the cause from which 
the misfortune arose, it was undoubtedly 
influenced in a material degree by the po¬ 
litical measures: but the great and imme¬ 
diate cause of the evil was the want of a 
market. As long as a single port was 
open to us, that purpose was answered, 
but they were all closed at present, and 
here was the foundation of the pressure 
which the Committee were now called 
upon to remedy. With regard to the 
speculations themselves, they were per¬ 
haps rightly described by a right hoii. 
gent., who said that they proceeded from 
that sort of greediness which sought to 
exclude all others from the same advan¬ 
tage. But there was one consequence of 
the present system which they would do 
well to look to; if America could not 
trade with us, she must proceed to manu¬ 
facture for herself (a thing if possible to 
be avoided), so that in this point of view 
the political question was in reality in¬ 
volved in a very great degree. The ques¬ 
tion to consider was, whether a temporary 
provision should be made in the present 
instance ? a proposition to which he was 
inclined to give his as-sent, as he thought 
it but proper, that whatever arrangements 
ministers might have made witli the mer- 
ebaots should be carried into effect. The 
expedient, however, did not appear to him 
likely to give what the merchants wanted j 
what they wanted was a market. He 
warned the House against expecting that 
the money would be returned in any thing 
like the .period understood. His next 
great objection was that which arose out 
of the Bank restriction. Paper, it was 
known, was already over-abundant, and 
the operation of this measure would in¬ 
crease the quantity. As a general mea¬ 
sure, therefore, it was liable to great ob- 
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jeetionx. They shoeld beware lest, iw^alk 
tempting to velieve the manufactnrerSb 
they ^ottld only give eneoeragemewt lo' 
speculators and adventurers. He sheultk 
not go more generally into the politital 
question at present, as be felt it to be of 
sufficient importance to be discussed by 
itself. He agreed with the right boa. 
gent. (Mr. Rose), that the cause winch 
was stated was not the true one, but thought 
that the board of trade, notwilbstsuiding 
every disposition to discharge its duties 
in the best manner, contributed greatly 
to increase the difficulties and disadvan¬ 
tages of the merchant. Merchants were 
in the habit of attending on it. to see what 
particular measures asd regulations may 
he in the contemplation of goveriiment, 
and thus the sound and solid principle 
of leaving commerce entirely to itself 
was altogether abandoned. 

Mr. IK. Stnilh thought tbe inconvenience 
of the measure so far outweighed its ad¬ 
vantages, that if his right non. friend 
(Mr. Ponsonby) had determined to take 
tbe sense of the House upon it, he for one 
should divide with him. if any man read 
the Report, he must be struck with the 
lousenes.s of its assertions; it merely as¬ 
serted, that loss arose from over-trading, 
and that benefit would be derived by 
giving money to assist the lowers. He ap¬ 
proved of the feelings of the hon. baronet 
(sir Rob. Peele), but was of opinion, that 
though perlectly 4 >roper in him it would 
nut be pioper in the House of Commons 
to indulge them. Besidis, if the general 
principle of such applications were once 
recognised and established, a pretence 
would never be wanted fur urging them. 
It appeared to him that there were tiiiee 
sorts of speculators who might meet with 
considerable difficulty: two of them, 
being atlvaiUagcous to tne public in gme* 
ral, might be favourably considered, he 
meant tho.se who exported toiniiiodiiies 
from thi.s country, and those who im¬ 
ported into it the raw materials from 
others; such speculalois, though they 
might overtrade a little, might be forgiven. 
But the third- sort to which be alluded, 
were those who speculated upon arlic.lea 
already in the country, and sought no 
other object than to put money in tbe 
pocket of the monopolist. This trade waa 
not beneficial to any body, and the under¬ 
takers of it, when they failed in conse¬ 
quence, ought to bs permitted to perish 
unnoticed. The evidence too upon which 
they were then called itpon to decide was 
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tbe evid^ce of interested persons, and Uie 
fair infemce to be drawn from that cir¬ 
cumstance was, that the evidence was ne¬ 
cessarily exaggerated. It had been re¬ 
presented as invidious to make remarks 
upon persons situated as the present ap¬ 
plicants were. He certainly would admit, 
that it would be an invidious task to volun¬ 
teer any criticism upon their conduct; but 
when the}' applied to Parliament they 
forced themselves into such a situation 
that it became tbe duty of every member 
of that House to investigate and to speak 
freely. A right hon. gent, had said, that, 
if the pressure were inquired into, it would 
perhaps appear to be little more than that 
persons having capital, but wanting credit 
from the pressure of the times, wished for 
relief from Pai I lament. That it might be 
expedient to grant rnbof in such a case, 
he would allow; but if there was any pros¬ 
pect of elfl’cting it by other means, they 
should not be too precipitate in their pro¬ 
ceedings. If no market was open to these 
persons they would experience no perma¬ 
nent or suhstantial benefit, and the public 
might suller deeply. Another objection 
was, the extreme inequality of the mea¬ 
sure in consiqcencc rif the numbers who 
had already -sniTeretl. He knew it was not 
easy to avoid this, but still he could nut 
help thinking that it was hard, in times like 
these, to wait until a number of respect¬ 
able persons sunk under the pressure, and 
then to apply a remedy which others 
would have the benefit of. 

Sir John NciL'pij]-t argued, that such 
grants, dispensed as in the case of 17.93, 
went to di.iange the whole established 
system of commerce, l^iihcr there should 
be no secrecy as to the persons borrowing 
a part of thi.s public money from the com¬ 
missioners, or tbe parliamentary creditor 
should run the same rid; as the private 
creditor. It would otherwise turn out 
hard upon the latter, that alter having lent 
his money, or taken security on the os¬ 
tensible property of the debtor—if any 
failure took place, that on whicli he de¬ 
pended .shoiihl, to his great injuiy, be the 
sole security of the pariiaineiitary creditor. 
This he did not think right; it had a ten- 
dimcy not to correct, but to increase the 
evil. The ground ot complaint was the 
want of a market, and the effect of the 
measure would be to employ the manu- 
/acturers for the present, and add to that 
glut which was known to exist in the 
market already. He dwelt on the expec¬ 
tations .held fortl) from tbe market of South 
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America,, which he considered perfectly 
delusive and visionary, eitpecielly as,from 
the present divided state of that country, 
the returns were likely to be still farther 
protracted, and tho market to be more 
disturbed and impeded than before. He 
cautioned tbe House not to expect that 
the money would be soon repaid ; he 
doubted whether it would afford any re¬ 
lief. 

Mr. Manning thought the dilhculty of 
so serious a nature, that they were bound 
to du all they could to remove it. He 
agreed with the hon. bart. as to the pro¬ 
priety of equalizing the condition of par¬ 
liamentary and private creditors, and 
thought that though the relief might not 
prove to be sufficient, it was but right to 
make the experiment. 

Mr. Whitbread would not say that he 
was courageous enough to resist tbe vote 
at present, but he was anxious to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood as not intending to 
pledge himself so far as to prevent his re¬ 
tracting, if at a future stage bis conviction 
told him that it would be right. Of all 
those who had spoken, not one had ex¬ 
pressed a sanguine notion of tbe success 
of the measure. The right hon. the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer had declined an¬ 
swering a question which he had put to 
him the other day, as to whether he was 
prevailed upon by importunity to accede 
to the measure, or was converted to it. 

If he might judge from the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman to-night, it appeared 
that he was no convert, but was persuaded 
1)}’^ iinporliinity. 'J’he hon. baronet (sir 
Uobert Peele) had spoken with great feel¬ 
ing, but the question was not whether 
they should yield to feeling, but whether 
the grant of six millions was likely to be 
of advantage to the operative manufac¬ 
turer? Ho characterised the Report as 
one of the most loose and ill digested that 
ever was laid before the House, and se¬ 
lected some parts from Mr. Gordon’s evi¬ 
dence to prove an inconsistency in bis 
statements. He charged the Committee 
with not attending sufficiently to the re¬ 
solutions oi' tbe Deputation, and reminded 
the House that be had originally objected 
to the formation of the Committee, upon 
the ground that it was likely to be influ¬ 
ence by too large a portion of feeling,' • 
He wished that the Report upon tbe other 
Exchequer bills had been received before 
this motion was made, and alluded to the 
representation of the flourishing state of 
trade in the King’s speech of last session. 
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Thfe Chancellor of the Excltetpur agreed 
in one thing with the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down, and that was the obser¬ 
vation that the circumstance of the mea¬ 
sure having been brought into the House 
should nut prevent him, or any one, from 
voting against it, if upon a further view it 
appeared not to be beneficial. With re¬ 
spect to the hon. gentleman's assertion, 
that he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had yielded to importunity instead of 
being* a convert to the measure, he would 
own that he had not the same sanguine 
hope as in the year 1793, but still he 
tliought that it afforded a favourable chance 
of relief and ought to be tried. Although 
the most favourable circumstance in the 
other case did not exist in the present, still 
there were matiy favourable circumstances 
in this -case which were not in the other. 
The market was nut now open as it was 
then, hut in 1793 there was a great fall in 
the stocks, the 3 per-cents, fell from near 
100 down to 70, which produced a total 
loss of capital which could not be relieved 
by the measure. A rii'lit hon. bart. had 
stated what would in his opinion be the 
operation of it upon general credit. It 
was true, that in the former instance the 
writ (tf extent was unlimited, hut it might 
be limited now if deemed expedient. The 
effect it would produce, he thought, must 
be to make llie friends of the party more 
cau'iuus of coining forward, unless lie 
could give sudicient security in available 
property. There were now in the ware¬ 
houses iloiible-the quantity of articles that 
were lodged in them the year before, and 
these Were not merely applicalde to the 
foreign niaiket, bur to the home one also. 
He differed in opinion from those who 
thought that by removing the Orders in 
Council they would open a market on the 
continent. It was not owing to the Orders 
in Council tlt.it the markets were closed, 
but to the Decrees of the enemy. He 
contended, that the Orders in Council, 
so far from being ol\jectionablc, had an¬ 
swered the purpose for which they were 
intended, by driving the tyrant of the con¬ 
tinent to such an extremity as to burn all 
British commodities; an act by which he 
destroyed more of the property of his own 
subjects than of the British merchants. 
They had driven him to such an act at 
uiignt afford a chance of ridding the world 
of ICS oppressor. He agreed with the hon. 
gentleman, that if he found he had been 
wrong, it would not be undignified to 
change his conduct; hut he would beg of 


that hon. gent, to keep his i^d open 
when he should come to the quMon, and 
be cautions of adopting it as a certainty, 
that the repeal of the Orders in Council 
was ali tile Americans wanted. He was 
glad the House was inclined to agree to 
his^proposition in the present stage, and 
declared his determination to change his 
conduct, if in the progress of the measure 
he saw any ground for so doing. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the right hon.' 
gentleman had made some imprudent in¬ 
sinuations with regard to America, which 
he hoped would not shut gentlemen's 
mintls to the case when it was brought 
before them; he hoped that if Amenca 
did make any other demands than those 
which were generally understood, the right 
hon. gent, would have no objection to 
accede to his motion for papers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he would agree to his motion if he brought 
it forward at a time when, consistently 
with the public interests of the country, 
they could be granted. He had no objec¬ 
tion to repeat what he thought neither 
improper nor uncandid; that gentlemen 
should not run aw'ay with the impression 
that the repeal of the Orders in CoUncii 
was all that was required by America. 
He did not go on to say that there was no 
hope of accommodating these differences, 
fur he had every reason to hope the con-* 
Irary, 

- Mr. Whitbread ^aid, he was relieved 
from the impression made upon him at 
first, hy the different tone and manner of 
the right hon. gent., now therefore he 
should content himself with repeating hU 
former question^, as to the objects in dis¬ 
pute between ibe two governments. 

After some further ronvers-ation between 
Mr. C.itining, Mr. Poiisoiiby, and Mr. 
Rose, the Resolution was agreed to with¬ 
out a division. 

Mi’tinv Bill.—Cathouc Soldiers.] 
On the question for bri iging up the Re¬ 
port of the Mutiny Bill, 

Mr. Pameil rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move n clause relative to Catholic soldiers. 
He did not do so with a view of imputing 
any blame to ministers; on the contrary, 
he was ready to give great praise to the 
Irish government, for tlie orders lately' 
issued by the commander of the forces, to 
prevent commanding oiScers front com¬ 
pelling Roman Catholibs to attend the - 
Protestant divine service. He wished to 
render their good intentions efifectasd, by 
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giving duffi a legislative sanction, at tlie 
same tim to secure tbe soldiers frooi the 
recurrence of abases, in consequence »l' 
the temporary aathonty of ell regelaiions 
in tbe shape of general orders. He was 
sane tibe Hoase ceald not serioasiy intend 
to coRStitnto tbe refusal of the Catbqlic 
soidier,to frequent the service of tbe Pro* 
testant cburcb, a crime—yet, in point of 
fact, it was in the habit of doing so annu* 
ally on passing the Mutiny Bill; and also, 
of providing penalties against those who 
.were guilty of it. By the Mutiny Bill, 
the King is empowered to make articles 
of war for the government of the army. 
By the first of these articles, ail officers 
and soldiers, not having just impediment, 
shall diligently frequent divine service, 
and sermon, in the places appointed for 
tbe assembling of the regiment, troop or 
company, to which they belong; such as 
wilfully absent themselves shall, for the 
first oiTeiice, forfeit one shilling; and for 
the second oiFence one shilling, and be 
laid in irons for twelve hours.—By the 
same articles, section 2, article 5, if a sol¬ 
dier shall disobey any lawful command of 
iiis superior officer, he .shall sufier death, 
or such other punishment as by a general 
couri-Riartial shall be awarded ; and as the 
refusal to frequent divine service is such a 
disobedience, it is possible that the pu¬ 
nishment of death might be inflicted on 
the offender.—As, said Mr. Parnell, the 
House could never me;n to create this a 
ctime, in the case of a Catholic soldier, it 
could never desire to continue by law pu¬ 
nishments like these. It was therefore the 
object of the clause which he should sub¬ 
mit to its consideration, to provide that 
no person professing the Roman Catholic 
religion serving in his Majesty’s regular 
forces, or in the militia of the united king¬ 
dom, should he subjected by the articles 
of war to any punishment for not frequent¬ 
ing divine servire as performed according 
to the ri:es and ceremonies of (he esta-' 
blished church. lie would now state to 
tbe House such cases as would shew te it 
that the interposition of the legislature 
had become necessary. In tlie course of 
last summer, a soldier of the name of 
Spence, belonging to the county of Dub¬ 
lin militia, having refused to attend the 
Protestant worship, was put into confine- 
BMoi i having in consequence sent a me- 
mernl complaining of this treatment to 
bit' commanding officer, he was brought 
to»eattrt«martial w» the alleged ofience 
of ptobontiffg an tmproper memorial. He 
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was sentenced to receive 500 lashes, 
which punishment was commoted for ser¬ 
vice in the West Indies—and he bad ac¬ 
tually been taken as far as the Isle of 
Wight, when upon an application of Dr. 
Troy and some other respectable Catho¬ 
lics, an order was given for bis being 
brought back. Another instance hap¬ 
pened at Enniskillen—several privates of 
the artillery corps having refused to go to 
tbe Protestant church, their commanding 
officer made them parade with their coals 
turned, and continued this punishment till 
an application was made to the commander 
of the forces, and an order obtained to 
desire him to desist—In consequence of 
these occurrences, the commander of the 
forces is.sued general orders in January 
last, stating, “ That reports having been 
circulated, that Catholic rnldiers have 
been prevented from attending divine 
worship according to the tenets of their 
religion, and obliged, in certain instances, 
to be present at that of the established 
church, the commanding ofiicers of the 
several regiments are to be attentive to 
the prevention of such practices, if they 
have in any instance existed in the troops 
under their command, as they are in vio¬ 
lation of the orders contained in the cir¬ 
cular letter of the 14.111 May, 180b, and 
since repeated to the army ; and the Ca¬ 
tholic soldiers, as well as those of other 
sects, are to be allowed, in all such cases, 
to attend the divine worship of the Al¬ 
mighty, according to their several persua¬ 
sions, when duty does not intericre, in the 
same manner, and under the same regula¬ 
tions, as tho.se of the e.stahlished church.” 
These orders, said the hoii. member, iie- 
ces.sarily suggest .several very important 
considerations; in tbe first place, they dis¬ 
pense with the law of the land ; for the 
first article of war makes it lawful to 
puni.sh a C.itholic soldier, if he refuses to 
frequent divine service at the place he 
shall appoint. They prove that tbe prac¬ 
tice of preventing Catholic soldiers from 
attending divine service, according to the 
tenets of their religion, is common, for 
otherwise so authoritative a mode of in¬ 
terfering would not be requisite, nor would 
it have been necessary to repeat these 
orders, as it appears they have been re¬ 
peated since IbOfi. They likewise prove, 
from the circumstances respecting them, 
that they do nutaifiird an efiectual remedy. 
It is obvious that they cannot, they must 
soon be forgotten, and in point of tact 
they become wholly aselesa ina few oionthe 
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. tt'Mr they are Useed. For j^his reason it is 
tiiat the clause which is now proposed is 
absoJutely necessary, in order to carry 
into cQect the intentions of the Irish .^o< 
Tcrninent It will do that for ever which 
they iiave failed in being able to accom* 
pHsh by their repeated orders, and, there¬ 
fore, they ought, beyond all others, to be 
‘willing to support it. T.he instances that 
have been mentioned refer only to Ire¬ 
land; the hoH, member said, that similar 
eases frequently occur in this country. 
Sir John Cox Hippesley states, in the 
speech he has published on the Catholic 
question, that the Catholic j)rel'aU’» have 
frequently addressed govcrittitent upon 
the subject, that he presented an address 
to the duke of Portland in 1800, in which 
they say, " no sooner was a regiiuent, 
though chiefly composed of Calhr.iics, 
arrived in Knglancl, or in any other part of 
the empire, than they were forced to con¬ 
form to the established church.^’ A case 
that had lately happened at Woclwicb 
had been put into his hands, which he 
would read to the jlouse.—He had maile 
very careful inquiry as to the a< cu-ary 
of it, and had been assured of its tnPh hy 
■uch good authority tliat f<e could under¬ 
take to say, that if it shall be furtiier in¬ 
vestigated the facts of it will be completely 
borne out. " A private ol tlic royal artil¬ 
lery, who w'asborn and bred a hoiiian Ca- 
thoii^ on the -Gth of January last, was 
ordered to attend the di' ine service of the 
established church- This he refused in 
very civil and decent terms. Upon which, 
he was confined in a dark room for twelve 
days." Though this is the only case he 
was at present able to state to the House, 
when it is considered that Catholic sol¬ 
diers imagine, when they come to Eng¬ 
land, that they must conform fur the time, 
and go to church, and huw difficult it is 
to acquire information, in consequence of 
the punishment a soldier exposes himself 
to by complaining against his commanding 
officer~>the fair conclusion to be drawn is, 
that this practice very commonly pre- 
vail3~as a matter of general notoriety, it 
certainly does—and therefore a remedy 
^ was wanting for the evil as well in Eng¬ 
land ^ in Ireland. With respect to the 
recruiting of the army, Mr. Parnell said 
there was no measure which would pro 
mote it so much as the adopting of the 
proposed clause. He had made it his bu- 
liness to inquire from those who were best 
able to give him information on the sub¬ 
ject, and he found that the cobuqod peo 
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pie of Ireland had an obje(|tion almoat in- 
iuripountable to enlisting iutdjIMte 
arising iTrom a knowledge that they might 
be compelled to attend Protestant wdrshtp, 
and be deprived of the service of their 
uwn religion. It was not possible to ac¬ 
count for this aversion to the army on any 
other ijrounds—for comparing the situa¬ 
tion of a poor Irish labourer with that of 
a so'dicr receiving a very large bounty, 
good pay, cloathing, and great protection 
on the part of his officers, the situa’ion of 
the latttr wa. infinitely preferable to that 
of the former. It*Svas therefore a matter 
of policy as well as of common justice to 
in: ke the altcrathm in the law which be 
iropostij- It woii’kI eficctualJy carry into 
execution the initations of government, 
and relieve them from the returicnce of 
siindar ooiupl'wnls. 

Mr, JK./Ve thought this clause unne¬ 
cessary, as the liisli government had 
nev'T wished to force the Catholics to at¬ 
tend Protestant service, and did give im- 
.r.edia'.c relief to tin: few CathoTlcs who 
had been aggrieved in tliis manner. The 
linn. gent, had been misinformed as to the 
It,CIS of tlie case with respect to Spence, 
(uic of the soldiers alluded to. Spence 
l:t\d been ordered to attend church parade. 
The custom was, to move oil' the C'atho- 
ICS to nnss, and the Protestants to church. 
This man was about to leave parade, but 
was told by a serjeant that he would be 
guilty of disobedience of orders. Notwilh- 
stauding this he* did quit the parade, and 
was afterwards tried by a court-martial, 
for writing a mutinous letter. The sen¬ 
tence against him was severe. Dr. Troy 
afterwards made representation to the go¬ 
vernment, and the man wa.s allowed to 
commute liis punishment by enlisting into 
a foreign regiment. Upon tlie representa¬ 
tions made, the man was pardoned and 
discharged the service. The other case 
was that of a young officer, just returned 
from the West Indies, who Itad turned the 
coats of two of the men for not attendin|; 
jervice j the officer w^s afterwards, re¬ 
moved. The right .Hert, gettt*, observed, 
that the object of government in making 
the order was, that the men should attend 
divine service, but only in accordance 
each with his particular form of worship. 

Sir J. Neaport allowed, that the Irish go¬ 
vernment had interfered in a very hand¬ 
some manner on the particular cases 
brought to their notice. He thought par¬ 
liament should now interfere 'for'ilje ge¬ 
neral protection of tbo Catholic solditiyi, 

(2 A) 
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Mr. W. Smuh said, that if Spence had 
not happened to have a friend to state his 
case to the government, be would pro¬ 
bably have suffered the whole of the pu¬ 
nishment. He thought the Catholic sol¬ 
dier should be protected by law. 

Lord Palmerston said, that instances 
which could be produced of the interfer¬ 
ence complained of were so very few, that 
there was no occasion for any law upon the 
subject, and that it tvould be much better 
to leave it as a matter of regulation, as 
there could be no doid)t of the wishes of 
the government or tne commander in 
chief upon the subject. In the hospitals, 
wherever there were Catholic soldiers. 
Catholic clergymen were admitted. 

Mr. Hutchinson dwelt on the great im¬ 
portance of the Catholic body to the re¬ 
cruiting our armies. He therefore con¬ 
ceived, that it would tend greatly to in¬ 
crease our armies if the Catholics had that 
protection by law which the gentlemen on 
the other side wished them to have by the 
regulations. 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, that at present 
the only question was, as to the mode; 
and it appeared to him, that no case had 
bceh made out to call for an alteration of 
the law, but that the regulations would be 
fully adequate to prevent the evil com¬ 
plained of. 

Mr. Elliot, and Mr. Herbert, supported 
the clauses. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed^ that neither the 
practice of the Irish government, nor their 
regulations, protected Irish Catholic sol¬ 
diers in this country. For their protection 
he thought a change in the law necessary. 

Lord Palmerston said, he was not aware 
of a single case of this nature happening 
in England. 

Mr. Purnell re-stated one of his cases, 
which was that of a private in the royal 
artillery having been lately imprisoned'] 2 
days, at Woolwich, for refusing to attend 
the service of the established church. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the Catholic soldiers bad sufficient protec¬ 
tion in the known sentiments of the Irish 
^verament, and the general orders they 
Hsued. In this country it would be much 
better that the effects should be produced 
by a regulation than by a law. If the 
Catholic soldier was to be especially ex¬ 
empted, every class of dissenters in the 
«rmy would conceive themselves equally' 
entined to exemption. 

Mr. Whitbread suggested as a better' 
course, to address the Prince Regent to | 
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alter the articles of war in this respect. 
Perhaps general orders from the com¬ 
mander in chief in this couiilry similar to 
the order of the Irish government, might 
produce the same efl'ect. 

Mr. M. jvu//on said he should propose, on 
the thiid reading, an Amendment in the 
21st clause, which provides, Tliat the court 
martial be empowered to inflict such pu¬ 
nishment as may appear to them commen¬ 
surate with the offence, extending to loss 
oflife, or limb, flogging, &c. The Amend¬ 
ment which he wished to propose was to 
give an option to the Court to order, in 
lieu of corporeal punishment, that of im¬ 
prisonment. 

The House then divided. 

For the Clause.,.,..13- 

Against it.4d. 

Majority.—33. 

List qf the Minority. 

Adams, C. Newport, sir J. 

Elliot, VV. Parnell, H. 

Folkestone, viscount, Ponsonby, G. 

Herbert, capt. %mitb, W. 

Ilutrliiiison, C. El. Taylor, M. A. 

Lnmbc, W. Whitbread, S. 

Milton, lord, Wrottesley. 

Moore, I*. 

II01I»E OV COMMONS. 

Tuesday, March 12. 

pKiNcn Regent’s Message eelatino to 
PoRTUGAi,.! The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer brought up the following Message 
from the Prince Regent: 

" CIeorge P. R. 

“ The Prince Regent, in the n^ime and 
on behalf of his Majesty, thinks proper to 
inform the House of Commons, that the 
assistance which his Majesty was enabled 
to afibrd last year to the Portuguese go¬ 
vernment, for the maintenance of a b^y 
of troops in his pay, has been productive 
of the most important advantages to the 
common cause, and has contributed es¬ 
sentially to the success of those measures 
which have been adopted by his Majesty 
for the defence of the kingdom of Portagaf, 

" The Prince trusts that the House of 
Commons will enable him to continue the 
same support to the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment for the present year, and to afford 
such further aid and assistance to that go¬ 
vernment as the nature of the contest in 
which his Majesty is engaged may appear 
to require.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
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moved. That this Message be referred to 
the Committee of Supply, on Monday. 

Hesolution relating to Private 
Bills. ] Sir James Graham moved, “ Tliat 
no Private Bill be read a second time un¬ 
less notice of the day proposed fur such 
second reading .shall have been given in 
writing three'ciear days beforehand, by 
the agent soliciting the Bid, to the clerks 
of the Private Bill Office, who shall enter 
such notice in the Private Bill Register, 
and certify the same upon the back of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. WUhrahatH Bootle wished to know, 
whether, in case the second reading did 
not take place on the day ap|iointed, 
owing to a pressure of other matter, the 
three days notice must be given over 
again ? 

Mr. Abercrombjf rather thought there 
would be no occasion for it, as the object 
of calling the particular attention of the 
]>arlies concerned to every Bill would be 
attained by the first notice. 

The Speaker stated, that members who 
bad the management of Private Bills often 
delayed coming to the House till the hour 
for public busincs.s arrived ; and therefore, 
in many mstances, had themselves to 
blame fur the delay. If this regulation 
should have the eilect of procuring a 
pointed and early attendance, it would 
greatly facilitate the business of the 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

Distilleries.] Mr. Lushington brought 
up the Report of tlie Committee on Distil¬ 
leries. 

Sir John Sinclair opposed the measure, 
chiefly on the ground, that the growers of 
barley ought not alone, out of all the 
community, to he subjected to the bur¬ 
then of relieving the West India proprie¬ 
tors. If relief was to be given, it should 
be from the common stock. 

Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, was not present 
when the measure was propo.<sed, other¬ 
wise he would have opposed it. If the 
value of laud had increased, so had the 
taiKes upon land, the poor rates, &c. 
What did the colonies furnish to the 
country in comparison ? It was in vain to 
introduce a scale between barley and sugar 
in this way. To frame any just scale was 
utterly impossible. He felt for the dis¬ 
tresses of the West India Proprietors; but 
this was the worst way of assisting them 
that could be devised. The House would 
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remember, that in 1808, the warmest sup¬ 
porters of the measure considered it as 
merely temporary. 

Mr. Bose maintained, that a scale might 
very well be adjusted, ami that it was 
fairly done by this measure. 

Mr. Curiven opposed the scheme, as one 
of the most pernicious tendency. It was 
an object to have abundance; there must 
be a supply beyond the general consump¬ 
tion of man, and the distilleries were most 
useful in this respect. But the advantage 
was lost by this perpetual meddling. 
Burley was absolutely a drug in the 
market. The time would come, he said, 
when magazines niust be formed to store 
up grain in years of plenty, and sell it out 
ill times of scarcity. This would be a 
burthen, but it would prevent the cala¬ 
mity of famine. 

Mr. Fuller voted on the subject as inde¬ 
pendently as any man. If they would not 
allow him to distill his sugar he would the 
better sell his barley in Sussex. The West 
India interest had supplied the country 
with seamen, with ships, aud with every 
thing of that sort; why, then, should the 
West India proprietors be considered as so 
abject a race.^ This measure would help 
to keep our money at home. Our bullion 
had gone abroad for corn till we had not a 
guinea remaining, and we could not get 
change for it if we had. The measure 
was wanted only for one year. The pro¬ 
perty of the land owners had, independent 
of the taxes, risen from 30 to 40 per cent, 
while the property of the poor West India 
proprietors had fallen 50per cent. 

Mr. Marryatt contended that the planter 
of sugars could not with any fair advan¬ 
tage bring them into the market cheaper 
than 75s. while the present scale was lixed 
at 70s. 

Mr. Coke urged the propriety of lower¬ 
ing the scale as to grain, in consequence of 
the various petitions from Scotland last 
year, stating the low price of it. 

Sir T. Turton contended, that the prices 
of grain were now such, as, compared with 
the price of labour, would scarcely repay 
the farmer. At the same time he was by 
no means prepared to say that 70s. 9d. was 
a fair price lor sugar. He should give hia 
support to the detail of the measure, but 
he must afterwards oppose it in particular 
parts. 

Mr, Brand wished that a mode should ba 
devised, by a full inquiry, to equalise the 
interests of both. 

Mr. Uibbert stated, that the produce of 
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the. old Biiiisii colonies was equal to the 
■iippl\ i>r iliH whole kingdom ; but that 
gr<; I. her.etit had been derived to the 
couiiTV UcjIO il:e ic-ex|)ortation of cnio- 
ituii pio'Mi-e. Trie malt duly, it appeared, 
had not i'aiieii oii during the last year, so 
that the giowcrs of grain had the sale in 
one way or in the other. 

•'J he Chmcdlor cf the Exchequer replied 
to the principal ar-...unients which had been 
urged in the del'aie. He contended, 
that agricuirure and commerce depended 
one on the oiher, and that to neglect 
either w'as to injure both. The principle 
ol' the regulation he had proposed was, to 
make the duties sneh thii if the price of 
barley did not e.\cecd 3ys. ii must be the 
interest of the d'Sti lers to use grain in 
the distilleries. 'I’he recertioii Ins plan 
had met with proved at ]e.i.st tiiai he had 
not been led into viror by the representa¬ 
tions of those mo.st inleresled in the re¬ 
sult, and tliat no one was favoured to the 
itijqiy of the others. He had taken birley 
at 38 j. He had been infuirncd he ought 
rather to have taken it at its present 
prices, or 28#. He had anticipated an 
objection of a dillerent nature, and expect¬ 
ed that.il would be said be ought rather to 
have taken it at 40s. 41s., &c. 11', how¬ 

ever, he had taken the price higher than it 
happened to be at present, there was the 
greater reason to believe the agricultural 
world would be the more benefited by the 
measure. It might be a question, whether 
or not the measure pro]po8ed ought in 
policy to be adopted. But he contended 
that there was nothing in it which could 
i'ea.sunably excite alarm. He had no ob¬ 
jection to the measure being adopted for 
one instead of for two years. It was his 
particular wish that it f-hould be felt by 
the House and the country 4hat there was 
nothing dangerous in it. They ought not 
to be too ready to give credence to the 
gloomy predictions so often thrown out. 
Three years ago, when the distilling from 
corn was prohibited, it was predicted that 
its consequences must be ruinous. It was 
stated that the spirit of agriculture must 
be instantly annihilated, and a perii'd put 
at once to the cultivati.-n of barley. What 
was the fact f Why, now the prophecy 
was seen completely fiilstlie.l; and it was 
now said there was so much barley whera- 
ever they turned thei'' oyes, that it tvnuld 
fetch no price whatever. Did not this 
phovfc that the measure then ado;'ted 
had not been so fata> to *he int< rests of 
•griculture, as had been asserted f Be- 
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fore he - sat down, diere was one circum¬ 
stance to which be ought to allude, but 
with which he believed the House was al¬ 
ready acquainted. The circumstaiicea 
under which the law prohibiting distilla¬ 
tion from grain had expired, had induced 
ministers to apply to the distillers in this 
country, to ask if they would restrain 
tiieiiiseives from the use of it, when they 
were no longer restrained by the law. To 
tliis proposition they bad with great libe¬ 
rality acceded. This circumstance, in 
justice to them, he ought not to have 
omitted to state before. In conclusion, the 
right hon. gent, observed, that though 
gentlemen opposite, expecting some mea¬ 
sure was about to he proposed for continu¬ 
ing the prohibition of the use of corn, 
might very natmaily come down pre¬ 
judiced against it, as wl'cy had been averse 
to such a pn.'position before, he, however, 
hoped when it was fairly considered, 
it wouhl be felt that it could be safely 
adopted, and that there was nothing in it 
could occasion serious alarm. 

Mr. Adam only begged, after the ob¬ 
servations he had made on a forroernight, 
to say a fetv words. When a proposition 
for aiibrding relief to our colonies was in¬ 
troduced some years ago, it was only pro¬ 
posed that it should exist from year to 
year, and should not be a permanent but 
only a temporary accommodation. Now, 
however, the case was different: sugar 
was now proposed to be brought into the 
market as a competitor with corn, and 
that great consumer of corn, the distilleries, 
was allowed the option to chose between 
them. Tins was a new aura introduced 
into the law’ of this country, so far as our 
.agriculciiral interests were concerned, and 
one, too, which he thought ougir not ii is- 
tily to be adopted. His hon, iiiend the 
member for Norlolk, than whom agricul¬ 
ture had not a mure sincere or betivr in¬ 
formed advocate, had already pointed out 
the iniiinlicy of any iiinovstioii prejudicial 
to tlic intere>ts or to the promotion and 
encou;a;;c‘ineut of agriculture. He (Mr. 
Adam) c.ily objected to this as a new 
principle; »nd all he asked was, it m^ht 
be preceded by a Committee to inquire 
into the htness of adopting it. 

The Resolutions were read and agreed to. 

Mutiny Bill.) Lord Palmerstone 
moved the Order of the Day for the third 
reading of the Mutiny Bill. 

Mr. W. Smith expressed his regret that 
the clause proposed by his hon, friend last 
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night, was not acceded to, and acknow¬ 
ledged that the objections of the right bon. 
gent, did not fippear to him to jbe conclu¬ 
sive ; at the same time he could not let 
that opportunity pass of expressing his en¬ 
tire satisfaction at the clause introduced 
by the learned and hon. gent, opposite 
(Mr. Manners Sutton). He meant that 
which added to the original Bill the dis¬ 
cretionary power to be vested in courts 
martial, of sentencing either to corporeal 
punishment, or to that of confinement. 
He approved of this clause, because he 
thought that from the hour of its enact¬ 
ment the condition of the soldier became 
essentially improved. He thought that 
those who had suggested it, and those who 
had acted upon that suggestion, were en¬ 
titled to the thanks of the army, for not 
only bettering its condition, but exalting 
its character. He was glad of it upon 
this ground, also, that he trusted, and 
conrideiitly too, that it would lead ulti¬ 
mately to the total doing away of corporeal 
punishment; indeed, there was no obstacle 
to that desirable object, but those preju¬ 
dices which must yield in time. When 
the army consisted but of 18,000 men, 
the old peace establisbmcnt, it might at 
that period be composed in no small de¬ 
gree of the idler and more dissolute of the 
lower orders, but now, wlieii it was so in¬ 
creased as to com|»rc‘heiid a great portion 
of the peasantry of the country, the disci¬ 
pline that might have been fit for the re¬ 
fuse of streets, was by no means necessary 
to keep in coiitroul men of a ditlerent 
order. lie concluded by again express¬ 
ing his most marked approbation of the 
danse. 

Mr. Mackod was by no means sure 
that the clause was so tinexcepiionuble. 
He wished to know the full meaning uf 
the word " imprisonment,” was it con¬ 
finement in the guard-hoase simply, or in 
a gaol, or did it mean in the black-bole 
merely ? 

Mr. BL Sutton thought it better to use 
the word imprisonment; without limiting 
the discretion of military regulations, 
there were barracks and garrisons enough 
in the country where there could be no 
difiiculty of setting apart a room for that 
purpose. 

Mr. il/r/c/eoif said, that in case a guard¬ 
house were the prison, he hoped the im¬ 
prisonment would be solitary. 

Sir T. Turton approved of the clause. 

The Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

• Wednesday, March 13. 

Insolvent Debtors’Bill ] TbeHouse 
having resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Bill respecting Insolvent Debtors, 

Earl Stanhfrpe rose to express his dissa¬ 
tisfaction with the provisions of the Bill, 
the principle of which he was, notwith¬ 
standing, anxious to support. To many 
of thediflerent clauses of the Bill, he had 
strong objections. To the first clause in 
the Bill, that which went to the appoint¬ 
ment of only one person to preside in the 
proposed court, he must particularly ob¬ 
ject. He should prefer the suggestion of¬ 
fered oil a former occasion by a noble and 
learned lord, that three or four persons 
should be appointed instead of one;"sim¬ 
ply fur this reason, that where three or 
luur presided, justice was more imjiar- 
tially and properly administered than 
where only one presided. Besides, it was 
well known that the time and attention of 
the Lord Chancellor were otherwise so 
much engrossed, that he could not; in¬ 
deed, it was impossible for him to give the 
time and attention it required, to the trans¬ 
action' of thu bankrupt business. He 
should therefore imagine, that if three or 
more fit persons were appointed to the 
court proposed by this Bill, the business 
of bankrupts might be safely transferred 
to tiiat court, and thus relieve the Lord 
Chancellor from that weight of multiplied 
business by whft;h it was evident that the 
noble aiul learned lord must be encum¬ 
bered. He had also to object (o the clause 
which proposed an oatli, in the first in¬ 
stance, to be taken by the debtor, instead 
of allowing him to give in a’statement of 
his cfiects, which he might afterwards be 
called upon to confirm by oath. To take 
the oatti ill the first instance, when recol¬ 
lection might not serve him to state mi¬ 
nutely and accurately the exact number 
of his creditors, the sums which were re¬ 
spectively due to them, &c. together with 
a detailed and correct account of his own 
estate and eflects, would have the effect of 
making him liable to perjury, or at least 
to the suspicion of perjury. The form of 
the oath was, besides, too long, and might 
be wholly unintelligible to that class of 
persons. Poor Debtors, by whom it was to 
be taken. Here, moreover, was an unne¬ 
cessary addition to the many oaths, Excise 
oaths. Custom-house oaths, &c. which but 
too much familiarised people with that 
sacred and awful declaration, on w.hich 
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was known to depend the life, the pro* 
perty, and the churacter of individuals. A 
schedule delivered in by the debtor of his 
eflects, appeared to him to bd the more 
simple and eflfectual mode, the correctness 
of which schedule he might be afterwards 
called upon to confirm on oath. The no¬ 
ble carl also objected to the clause which 
obliged the debtor to remain in gaol three 
months before he could avail himself of 
the provisions of the Rill. He thought it 
better to allow him immediately to give 
notice of the stare of his affairs, as. in that 
case, the creditor would have the full ad¬ 
vantage of a three nionths* notjee, while 
the debtor would not be niuiecessarily ile- 
tained beyond that period. These, sug¬ 
gestions he took the liberty of throwing 
out as expressive of his own opinion, 
though he would not lake the sense of the 
House on the amendments whicli he in¬ 
tended to propose. The noble earl con¬ 
cluded with moving bis first .-miendmenl, 
that " three, instead of one fit person,’^ 
be appointed to preside in the propo.sed 
court. 

Lord Redesdale was not very tenacious 
of the provisions of the Bill, as iluy now 
stood, so as the suggested Amendments 
did not trench on the principle, or depart 
from the precedent, on which the Bill was 
fiamcd and founded. He could see no 
necessity, at least no immediate nec essity, 
for the appointment of three, instead of 
one fit person to preside in the cmiit. if 
one person should be found competent to 
the task it imposed, why appoint three or 
four, especially at a time when economy 
was 80 necessary, and so freiiuently incul¬ 
cated ; for it could not be expei ted that 
a person, qualified for the discharge of 
such important functions, should bestow 
his time and labour on the discharge of 
such fcnciions, without an adequate re¬ 
muneration ? That reniiiiieratiun must be 
extended to three instead of one, if three 
instead of one were to he employed ; and 
thus the burden on the public would be 
unnecessarily trebled. As to the objection 
of proposing an oath in the first instance, 
he could see no foundation for it. In 
framing the present Bill, he had consUntly 
in his eye the provisions of former Insol¬ 
vent Acts, in all of which a similar oath 
was prescribed. Indeed, without some 
guard and sanction of that nature, he svas 
at a foss to see how too wide a door might 
not be opened to the fraudulent instead of 
the unfortunate debtor, or how the justice . 
that was due to the honest creditor could 
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be fairly and uniformly maintained. The 
oath, besides, could not make any man 
liable to perjury, unless where the oath 
was deliberately and corruptly taken with 
evident intention to defraud. For these 
rea.sons, he thought the clauses of the Bill 
justified by the motives and the precedents 
on which they rested ; as far, however, as 
he could alter them consistently with the 
views he had taken of their propriety, he 
would willingly niter them on the better 
suggestions of any noble lord. He had 
himself many Amendments to propose in 
the Bill, and ivould therefore be the more 
prepared to listen to the Amendments 
proposed by other noble lords. 

Earl Stanltof)e cuniplained tliat he had 
been niisrepre.sentcd the noble and 
learned lord, and that to many of his ob¬ 
jections no answer whatsoever had been 
given. He would still insist that it was 
absurd in the fir.st in.stnnce to |.ropose an 
oath, for though it might not have the ef¬ 
fect of making the debtor perjure himself, 
it would lead him to forswear himself, 
tvhich, in liis opinion, was making light of 
the most .serious and solemn obligation by 
which it was possible for man to bind him¬ 
self. 

J.ord Holland agreed that there was much 
weight m many of his noble friend’s ob¬ 
servations, but they could not induce him 
to endanger the passing of the Bill. He 
was so wedded to the principle of it, that 
im would overlook many imperfections iii 
it, rather than not have .something of what 
it aimed at. If absolute perfection could 
not be immediately attained in such mat¬ 
ters, what was less objectionable should in 
the mean lime he adopted, until tiiey might 
gradually arrive at that pcifection which 
every noble lord must feel to be so de¬ 
sirable.—He should not therefore oppo.se 
the Bill, hoping however that the noble 
and learned lonlwho brought it in, would 
exert his abilities to render it as unobjec¬ 
tionable as po.ssible. 

The Lord Chancellor supported the ar¬ 
guments of lord Redesdale. He thought 
the proposing of an oath in the first in¬ 
stance the only practical mode of proceed¬ 
ing under ail the circumstances of the 
case. How else could any thing like cor¬ 
rect statements be expected to be given in 
by debtors, who, in the different and dis¬ 
tant prisons of the country, could not be 
examined as to fair or unfair statements 
of the amount of their effects in the chief 
towns of their respective counties? Ought 
it not moreover to be a national considera- 
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tion with their lordships that no facilities 
should be afforded to the prejudice of the 
honest creditor ? 

Lord Holland complained of the ex¬ 
pression *• the honest creditor,” as if it in¬ 
sinuated that those who felt for the un¬ 
fortunate debtor had lost sight of the claims 
of the honest creditor. 

The Lord Chancellor disclaimed any in¬ 
tention of imputing such motives to any 
noble lord; and observed, that as the 
noble and learned lord who brought in the 
Bill had many amendments to propose, 
whether it might not be better to allow 
that noble and learned lord now to pro¬ 
pose his amendments, than to have the 
Bill, as amended by him, printed, and af¬ 
terwards to re-commit it as thus amended, 
for the further consideration ot their lord¬ 
ships. 

After some further observations, the 
suggestion of the Lord Chancellor was 
adopted. The House resumed. The Bill, 
as amended, was ordered to be printed, 
and to be re-coinniitted on a future day.— 
The Hou.se next resolved itself into a Com¬ 
mittee on the Arrest Bill, when a similar 
mode of proceeding in it was adopted. 

HOUSE OF COM.MONS. 

Wrdneiday, March 13. 

Informations Lx Officio for Libel.] 
Lord Folkestone said, that as the time was 
arrived when the notices should come on, 
and the members most particularly con¬ 
cerned in his intended motion upon the 
subject ofL'x Informations, were not 
in their places, he should move that the 
House do now adjourn, at the same time 
giving notice that he would bring forward 
the same motion onThursday, (to-morrow.) 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion that a con- 
tiderahle degree of inconvenience would 
result from agreeing to the motion of ad¬ 
journment, as there was some public bu¬ 
siness .standing for this day, which ought 
not to he impeded in its progress through 
the House. 

Lord Folkestone said, that the ground 
upon which he made the motion W'as the 
nature of the new arrangement. He had 
given regular notice that on this day he 
should bring the subject of Ex Officio In¬ 
formations by the Attorney and Solicitors 
General under the consideration of the 
House. This was the day when, according 
to the new arrangement, notices took 

E lace of orders, and yet though it was now 
r« o’clock, the gentleman were not 
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come down, and several notices were gone 
through. 

The Chancellot of the Exchequer said, he 
was sure that the House would not agree 
to an adjournmeat in the present instance, 
as he had himself given notice of a motion 
upon £.vchequer Bills. If the noble lord 
thought proper, he might postpone his mo¬ 
tion to a future day. 

Mr. Abercrombie thought, that no mem¬ 
ber should omit an opportunity of exposing 
the inconvenience resulting from the late 
arrangement intioduced by the Chaticelior 
of the Exchequer. It was generally un- 
deislood that Wednesday was not a day of 
business, and the absence of the Attorney 
and Solicitors-Generiil had placed the noble 
lord in an extraordinary situation, for he 
inn.st now postpone Ins motion until after 
the orders of the day were disposed of, or 
bring it on in the absence of those gen¬ 
tlemen who were principally interested in 
the discussion. 

Lord Folkestone agreed to withdraw the 
motion of adjournment, and said, that in 
the coarse of the evening he would name 
a day for the motion he had noticed for 
this night.—The noble lord afterwards 
gave notice, th.it it was his intention to 
persist in his motion to-morrow. 

The Attorney (Jencral said, he was sorry 
that in courtesv’ to him the motion of the 
noble lord had been postponed ; he was 
unavoid'ibly detained to that moment, and 
it was the hrst tijjpe that such a thing had 
happened to him. 

Funded Exchequer Bills.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee o 
Supply, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
it was not his intention to enter into any 
lengthened discussion at the present mo¬ 
ment ; if it should be thought necessary 
that such discussion should take place, an 
o[>purtunity would occur in some future 
stage. He should now state the sum to bb 
funded in Exchequer Bills, the day in 
which tenders should be received, and the 
amount to be paid in stock. He was de¬ 
sirous of trying this year, whether the 
fundifig in the five per'cents, might not be 
carried to a greater extent that it was last 
year. The amount was then 8,000,OCK), 
which he should change in the present 
3 *ear to 12,000,000. He should propose 
that all bills issued from the 1st day of 
April IS 10, to the lijth day of March, 
1811, and carried to the Exchequer be¬ 
tween the 21st and 27 tit of this month. 
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ihould be entitled, for every 100/. sterling, 
lo 103/. I't*. 7</. out of the 3 per cents. 
At the period of the last loan the S per 
cents, were in the morning of that day at 
97. since then there was no great change. 
This day they were ii7|. Calculating the 
sum at 101/.7s.4d. and the interest at 7s. the 

E erson would hare a bonus of 14s. This 
e trusted w'ould be considered sufBcient 
encouragement. He concluded with mov¬ 
ing two Resolutions, the first providing. 
That every person who brought bills is¬ 
sued from the 1st of April 1810, the iGth 
of March 1811, and carried the same to 
the Exchequer between the 91st and 27th 
of this month, should be entitled to receive 
for every 100/. 103/. Hs. 7d. the intere.st 
commencing in January last, to be paid 
nut of the consolidated fund. The second 
Resolution provided that the issue of Ex¬ 
chequer Bills should not exceed 12 mil* 
lions. 

After a few words from Mr. Baring, the 
House, resumed, and the Report was or¬ 
dered to be received to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, March 1.5. 

Mutiny Bill.] On the order of the day 
being read. 

The Duke of Norfolk asked if there 
was any alteration in the Bill since last 
. year ? 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, that the 
only material alteration was giving a dis¬ 
cretionary power to Courts Martial, either 
to inflict corporal punishment, or to sen¬ 
tence to imprisonment—The House then 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Bill. 

The Earl of Radnor suggested an altera¬ 
tion in a part of the Articles of War, 
which, however, he did not mean to press 
at the present moment. By one of the 
Articles, the Judge Advocate (in cases 
where there was no private prosecutor) 
was directed to prosecute at Courts Martial 
in the name of his Majesty. The Judge 
Advocate was also the adviser of the court. 
It happened in one instance within his 
knowledge, that there was an argument on 
a point at a Court Martial, between the 
Judge Advocate, who was the prosecutor, 
amd the counsel for the prisoner, and the 
court being about to deliberate upon the 
point, strangers were ordered to withdraw, 
and the counsel for the prisoner was, of 
ceorae, obliged to retire, whilst the Judge 
Advocate remained. He thought in such 
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cases it was scarcely possible for the 
Judge Advocate to do his duty. His ob¬ 
ject, therefore, was to propose that every 
warrant constituting a Court Martial, 
where there was no private prosecutor, 
should also appoint a prosecutor, distinct 
from the .Judge Advocate. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
practice generally was to appoint a pro¬ 
secutor, if flierc was no private prosecutor, 
and that at all events the Judge Advocate 
had no right to vote at the court. He 
would, how'ever, make inquiry, and con¬ 
sider the noble earl's suggestion. 

The Earl of Radnor then suggested the 
expediency of altering the clause respect-* 
ing th# period of bringing oiiences before 
Courts Martial. At present it stood that 
no Court Martial could be held respecting 
any oflcnce which appearetl to have been 
committed more than three years before. 
This time, he thought, was, in some in¬ 
stances, too long, and in others too short. 
He proposed to reduce it to a year, with 
respect to Courts Martial suonnoned by 
subordinate authorities; that it should be 
three years with reference to Courts Mar¬ 
tial directed by his Majesty, giving a 
larger period, extending to five years, in 
distant parts. 

The Earl of Lireipool promised to make 
inquiry, and to consider the suggestion by 
the next .stage of the Bill. 

The Earl of Rosslyn thought the peilod 
of a year wouM be in many cases too 
short, as evid.'nce could not probably be 
obtained, particularly respecting matters 
of account, within the time. 

Earl Stanhojte rose to propose a separate 
clause to the Bill, of the justice, policy, 
and propriety of which, he was confident 
that every noble lord musit be sensible. 
The clause which he should have the 
honour cf moving would go to rescue a 
very numerous class of men from the most 
despotic tyranny, the most desperate op¬ 
pression which was ever attempted to be 
exercised over human beings. Tbeir 
iordships must be aware of certain circum¬ 
stances which, from their recent occur¬ 
ence, it was unn''’cessary for him to state, 
which made the adoption of the clause he 
!)ad in view, not only expedient, but ab¬ 
solutely necessary. Their lordships must 
bear in mind, that nearly the half of the 
British navy and army was composed of 
dissenters from the established church, 
that those dissenters amounted in number 
to four or five millions of persons, if not 
more; and that tha House must be sensi- 
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ble of tht leriooa consequences (bat might 
ensue from any severe and unjust measure 
that should amct so large a class of the 
community. He would pot now repeat 
the expressions and distinctions made use 
of in discussions of this topic by the Noble 
Secretary of State. It was bis wish and 
intention to keep clear of every thing irri¬ 
tating and exasperating. It should, in his 
humble opinion, also be the wish and study 
of ministers to abstain from all measures 
of an irritating and exasperating nature, 
and it was with a view to aObrd them an 
opportunity of manifesting such a disposi¬ 
tion that he should move the clause he had 
* prepared. Could their lordships perceive 
any thing more cruelly tyrannical, more 
insultingly oppressive, than that a large 
class of men, the Roman Catholics, for in¬ 
stance, or any other description of dis¬ 
senters, should be compelled to adopt a 
mode of worship of which they did not 
approve, or be prevented from pursuing 
that which their conscience represented to 
them as the best; yet such practices had 
prevailed. And here he could not but 
refertu that admirable letter of lord Harring¬ 
ton on this subject, which shewed that 
noble earl to be as honest as he was an 
honourable man; and which .so justly dis¬ 
countenanced such a practice. What 
would their lordships, who'were Protes¬ 
tants, say, feel, and think, of a regulation, 
by which they were compelled to go to 
mass, and join in a worship which they 
were taught to consider as idolatrou.s ? If 
their thoughts and feelings would justly 
be indignant at the idea of such a compul¬ 
sion, must they not confess that the minds 
of the Catholics, under similar circum¬ 
stances, would, with equal justice, revolt 
at the idea of such an attempt at oppres¬ 
sion ? They would no doubt recollect, that 
the essence of justice was to do as we 
wished to be dealt by, and they would act 
on the principle of that fair recollection. 
He did not see upon what just grounds any 
noble lord could object to liis clause; but 
if it were objected to, he should take the 
sense of the Committee upon it. The 
noble Earl concluded with moving a clause 
to the following effect:—^That no Roman 
Catholic or other dissenter, be compelled 
to attend a mode of worship of which he 
did not approve, or to be prevented or 
hindered trom following that of which he 
did approve. 

The Earl of JAvtrpool did not see the 
necessity of the clausCf or the propriety of 
the mode in which the Boblo carl would 
(VOUXIX.) 
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have it introduced in the Bill. Previoua 
to the letter to which the noble earl had 
alluded, and as &r back as 1802 , the 
strictest orders had been issued by the 
authority of the illustrious person, then 
Commander in Chief of the Forces, that 
no compulsion of the nature condemned by 
the noble earl, should in any case be re¬ 
sorted to, and such, since that period, had 
been the uniform practice in the army. 
To insert a clause, therefore, of the nature 
of that proposed by the noble earl, would 
> be to call in doubt the sincerity with which 
such orders had been issued, and give 
countenance to an insinuation that such 
orders had not been duly attended to. 
Than such an insinuation,' nothing could 
be more unfounded. Government had, 
ever since the issuing of these orders, been 
vigilantly observant of their due and uni¬ 
form execution, and the circumstances, at 
least one of them, alluded to by the noble 
earl, had no reference to the present case, 
and was not occasioned by a wi^i or at¬ 
tempt to enjoin any particular place or 
mode of worsltip, but was the punishment 
usually inflicted upon a man who, on the 
march from the parade, should be found 
out of the ranks. Such was the case and 
the punishment referred to by the noble 
earl; and it must be obvious to their 
lordships that it was not in point. 

The Marquis of Lansdawae acknow-* 
ledged such to be the disposition and the 
practice of government both here and in 
Ireland, but stiU«he did not see the fairness 
of the noble Secretary's argument, that, by 
admitting the proposed clause, that disposi¬ 
tion would be called into doubt. Such lie 
could not conceive to be the nature of'a 
legislative declaration such as that pro¬ 
posed by bis noble friend. On the con¬ 
trary, the object of such declarations W'as 
not to give rise to, but to remove doubts, 
if any such happened to exist. He felt 
how very important was the point now 
under discussion. Tbeir lordships would 
not X forget that the part of the United 
Kingdom to which it chieflv referred had 
long been most productive lor the recruit¬ 
ing service, and promised to be still more# 
and the demands for that sprviee were 
more likely to increase than diminish.' Of 
what importance, therefore, was it that no 
impediment or discouragement should 
exist in a part of the United Kingdom so 
resourceful, in this respect, to the success 
of our military means, if any doabt, 
should exist in so deKcate a ^iat as that 
of conscience as to lacdetof faith and 
C2B) 
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ship, should not every care and attention 
be used to reoiore (hem ? And how could 
they be more efFectualiy removed than by 
enabling the recruiting serjeant to refer to 
the present Bill, and point out the parti¬ 
cular clause in it W’liich guaranteed to 
every man the free exercise of that faith 
and worship to which his judgment and 
conscience gave the preference ? Iti this 
view of the question, he thought the clause 
moved by his noble friend, was just, expe¬ 
dient, and politic; and it sliouid therefore 
have his hearty concurrence. 

Earl Spencer could not but consider the 
elaitse as unnecessary. He happened to 
have been in a situation which enabled 
him to know that the orders issued at that 
time by the commander in chief had been 
sttictly attended to; and that they had 
since been executed with equal strictness 
and attention. As long therefore as they 
were punctually executed, he was not 
aware of the necessity of any legislative 
measure Tn this respect; but as be ap¬ 
proved of the principle of the clause, so 
would he be ready to support it any time 
when he should sec a fair necessity for its 
adoption. 

]^rl Sianhope briefly replied. He said 
he exulted in having brought forward a 
clause, the principle of which no noble 
lord had been hardy enough to question, 
and to have gained this point was to him 
matter of great triumph, and would be 
felt as such by all honest, impartial, and 
reflecting men. That coitsideration alone 
was fully sufficient to induce him to perse¬ 
vere in his motioh. 

The Committee then divided on earl 
Stanhope's amendment: 


Contents.11 

Non-contents. U.2 


Majority against the amendment...—.11 
The remaining clauses of the Bill were 
then agreed to. 


HOLSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, March 15. 

Navy Estimates.] The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of iSuppiy, 
Mr. Yor^ rose for the purpose of mov¬ 
ing the necessary resolutions for defray¬ 
ing the expent^s of those naval grants, 
known by the name of the Ordinaries and 
Extraordinaries of the Navy; the wear 
and tear, including the number of seamen 
t^th the attendant expences, all the mis¬ 
cellaneous grants, &c. having been al¬ 
ready voted, la addition to the Ordinaries 
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and Extraordinaries, he should have the 
honour to propose a vote for the Transport 
service. It would have been unnecessary 
for him to intrude longer on the Commit¬ 
tee at present, had it not been for a difier- 
ence in the form of the Estimates of the 
present year. He would state the princi¬ 
ple on which that change of form pro¬ 
ceeded ; and particularly as it applied to 
the Ordinary Estimates. The change had 
been in consequence of an act of last ses¬ 
sion, by which a great, and, in his opi- 
• nion, an excellent alteration had been pre¬ 
scribed. Heretofore it had been custo¬ 
mary to state in the various Ordinary Esti¬ 
mates the charges for pensions and super¬ 
annuations under each head; the conse¬ 
quences of which were, a difficulty and 
confusion in discovering the total of that 
branch of expenditure. Not coly had the 
form been confused, but many items had 
been omitted, and the Estimates had there- 
furc notaiforded the full information which 
was desirable. There was another cir- 
cumst.iiice also to which he ,wished to 
draw the attention of the Committee, 
Several charges for superannuation, &c. 
had heretofore been defrayed out of the 
fund created hy the sale of old stores. 
By the act of last session it had been very 
judiciously directed, that henceforward all 
sums raised by the sale of old stores should 
be brought to account, and that the 
charges, which it had been customary to 
defray out of that sale, should be intro¬ 
duced in the Ordinary Estimates, and dis¬ 
tinctly voted under their respective heads. 
With a view to the provisions of the act 
of last session, the present Estimates had 
been formed; and although they might 
not be completely correct in all their parts, 
he yet flattered himself that the errors 
were not very numerous or very material, 
and that they might be wholly avoided in 
the course of another year. Having said 
thus much, be would proceed as briefly as 
he could through the different heads, stat¬ 
ing generally the increase or diminution 
of charge, and should then hold himself 
ready to afford any further information on 
the subject, that might be required by the 
Committee. 

The first was the Ordinaries, which he 
reduced to three distinct divisions; the 
first, he meant, should include the salaries 
and expellees of the civil department, toge¬ 
ther with the expences of the dock-yards, 
the principal officers, and commissioners; 
as also the salaries of the commissioners of 
the out-ports, aud the different officers of 
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the civil department now upon foreign sta¬ 
tions; also the wages and victualling of 
the ships in ordinary, together with all 
the civil charges thereunto belonging. 
The second head should comprehend the 
half-pay of the navy, and also the military 
pensions, as distinguished from the civil 
pensions. The third head should include 
the superannuation, or the amount of sa¬ 
laries given to officers retiring from the 
civil department, lie should now, before 
he proposed his Resolutions, shortly enu¬ 
merate to the House the total expenccs 
for each of the two last years in each de¬ 
partment, that the Committee might be 
enabled to compare at once the cx<'ess or 
decrease of each year in each particular 
branch of the difibrent Estimates, account¬ 
ing as be went along for the augmentation, 
where any such had occurred to any con - 
siderable degree. 

First, then, the total amount of the ex- 
perces of the Admiralty and Navy Offices 
for this year, amounted to- the sum of 
176,525/. while those of last year did not 
exceed 174,087/. leaving an increase under 
this head for the present year of 2,438/. 
This increase was owing to the additional 
salaries and charges in lieu of the fund 
arising out of the sale of the old naval 
stores, which fund was now no longer ap¬ 
plied to defray the expences of those of¬ 
fices. The increase was also owing to the 
addition made to the salaries of the clerks. 
The next head was that of the Dock-yards. 
The charge under this head, for the year 

1810, amounted to 175,558/.: for the year 

1811, it amounted to 181,782/. Here 
there was an increase of 6,224/. wliich 
was owing to an augmentation of salary 
to the watchmen and guards in the Dock¬ 
yards, together with an increase of their 
numbers. The next head was that of 
commissioners of out-ports and civil offi¬ 
cers on foreign stations. Under this head 
the charge for the last year was 38,423/.; 
for the present, 47,935/. leaving an in¬ 
crease for the present year of 9,512/. 
With respect to Officers’ Salaries, 2,510/. 
went to defray the salaries of the masters- 
intendant of Gibraltar, Jamaica, and Li.<t- 
bon; there was also an additional sum of 
2,000/. for the commissioners of Bombay 
and Madras, 1,000/.each.Tbeebargeof ships 
in ordinary for the last year was 17,679/. 
for the present, 44,672/.; this great in¬ 
crease was owing to the paramount neces¬ 
sity of completing certain dock works, and 
erecting cranes at Deptford, Plymouth and 
Fortsmouthf which were much wanted; 
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great, however, as was this excess, it was 
counterlialanced by a corresponding sav< 
ing in the victualling department. The 
charge of the Victualling Department for 
the last year amounted to 131,395/. 
whereas that for the present year amount¬ 
ed but to 111,163/. making a saving for 
the present year of 20,232/. a saving which 
he thought highly creditable to the vfo* 
tuailing board. 

He DOW came to the second head of the 
Ordinaries, namely, the half-pay military- 
pensions, &c. The estimate for the half- 
pay of iho present year was 270,000/.; 
last year it had been 250,000/. There 
was therefore an augmentation of 20,000/. 
owing to a greater number of officers 
being uneniptoycd at the present period. 
In the estim-ate of military, pensions, &c. 
there was an excess over the similar esti¬ 
mate of last year, amounting to 4,422/. 
arising from a great number of small 
items, chiefly pensions granted to wound¬ 
ed officers, to the widows and children of 
officers, &c.-—The third and last head of 
the Ordinaries was the superannuations of 
pcMisions to the civil officers of the navy. 
In the estimate for the present year would 
be found a vast number of items not in¬ 
cluded in the estimates of former years, 
and comprehending a large proportion ,of 
those charges which had hitherto been 
defrayed out of the fund arising from the 
sale of old stores. The apparent excess 
was necessarily considerable. The esti¬ 
mate of 1810 had been 23,683/. the pre¬ 
sent estimate was 42,822/.; so that there 
was an increase of 19,139/. So much 'for 
the Ordinary Estimates of the navy, which 
altogether amounted to 1,578.413/. 

He would now proceed to the Extraor- 
dinarics, consisting of the expences in the 
King’s yards, of the repairing and build¬ 
ing of ships in merchants' yards, and of 
various works in diilcrent yards. By a 
dilterence of arrangement in the form of 
the estimate it would be found, that in 
the charge for the King’s yards, although 
the items were of the same description as 
those in the estimates of last year, there 
was a decrease of 53,660/. notwithswnd- 
iug in the item of Milford there was an 
excess of 5,418/. In the estimates, how¬ 
ever, of building and repairing in mer¬ 
chants’ yards, and of works in the dock 
yards, there was a very great increase, 
owing to the necessity of completing se¬ 
veral ships which had for some time been 
seasoning; to the works which were car¬ 
rying on at Sheerncss; aad to the propos- 
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cd wet dock at Malta, which last item 
alone was 10 , 0001 . The increase in these 
estimates of building and repairing in 
merchants* yards, and of works in the 
dock'Vards, was 208,193/. The total of 
the extraordinaries of the navy amounted, 
for the present year, to 2,040,200/. In 
ISIO, the total had been 1,841,000/.; the 
increase, therefore, was 205,Q0Ol. 

The next Estimate to which he should 
direct the attention of the Committee, was 
that for Tictualiing the army at outports 
and foreign stations. That estimate for 
last year had been 854,314/.; for the pre¬ 
sent year, it was 1,113,894/. There was 
an increase, therefore, of 259,580/. which 
was attributable to the large force em¬ 
ployed abroad. 

The onljr remaining subject of consider¬ 
ation was the Transport Service. The 
estimate of the present year for this ser¬ 
vice very much exceeded that of 1810. 
This excess arose from two causes: the 
first, the great augmentation of prisoners 
of war, and the necessity of providing 
proper means for their .security and main¬ 
tenance ; the second, the increase which 
had taken place in the salaries and contin¬ 
gencies of the Transport olHce. The Es¬ 
timates for the present year were as fol¬ 
low : for Transports, 2,752,002/.; for Sick 
and Wounded, 352,402/.; for Prisoners of 
War, 924,336/.; and for Salaries, Sta¬ 
tionary, &c. 33,538/,; making a total of 
4,062,999/. Having thus gone through 
the whole of the Estimatifs, he should sit 
down, expressing his readiness to explain 
any points that might be considered as 
obscure. The Estimate of the Ordinaries 
pf the Navy was 1,578,413/., but as this 
account must be credited with the sum 
arising from the sale of old stores, 
&c. he should propose a Kesolution in¬ 
cluding only the balance. He therefore 
moved, •* That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that a sum not exceeding 
712,041/. 18s. 6(/. be granted to his Ma¬ 
jesty for defraying the ordinary cxpences 
of the Navy, for the year 1311.” 

Mr. Hutchinson wished to call the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee to the services of 
that brave and valuable body of men, the 
Royal Marines, whose courage and fide¬ 
lity, whether afloat or ashore, had ever 
been proved in the strongest manner, and 
justly entitled to the protection of 
the Community, The officers of the Royal 
Mei^lties did not possess the advantages 
enjoyed by the officers of the army. 
Tli#rp were S5,00Q marines, but oijly 43 
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or 44 field officers. Now the Artillery 
(which was a corps analogous in cha« 
racter), consisted of only 17,000 men; 
but there were more than double the 
number of field officers than there were 
in the marine service. Many of the se¬ 
nior captains of the royal marines had 
served 32 years; 17 of them as subal¬ 
terns. There was not a captain in the 
artillery who had served more than 16 
years. * It was a great morttfication to 
many of the officers of this valuable corps, 
to see a number of individuals admirals 
and generals, who were not in the service 
when they first entered upon it. It might 
be said, that owing to the few marines 
that were embarked in each ship, a small 
number of field officers was sufficient; 
but, in reply to this, he would ask, whe¬ 
ther all officers in the navy and army, 
who were promoted to the rank of admiral 
and general, were so promoted because it 
was nece.ssary to employ them ? It was 
impossible but that this meritorious body 
of men must experience the greatest dis¬ 
appointment at not obtaining that which 
was the strongest stimulus and the dearest 
hope of the military profession-promo¬ 
tion after long and arduous service. He 
trusted that the Admiralty would be dis¬ 
posed to consider their claims, and to af¬ 
ford to them the relief which was their 
due. 

Mr. Yorke cordially coincided in the 
sentiments of the hon. gent, with respect 
to the persevering gallantry and exten¬ 
sive utility of the royal marines. By the 
statement of the hon. getit. it would ap¬ 
pear as if that corps, having been once on 
a similar footing with the army, had re¬ 
cently been placed in a situation of infe¬ 
rior advantage. The fact was, however, 
that they been many years on the 
same footing as that on which they were 
at present. Respecting promotion, it 
ought to be considered that the officers of 
the Royal Marines were not permitted to 
purchase any of their commissions, as the 
officers of the army were; but as to rank, 
he was much misinformed if that did not 
keep pace with the standing of the ma¬ 
rine officer, and if he did not by brevet 
rank with the major and with the colonel 
of the land army. However great hia 
sense of the merits of this valuable and 
highly respectable corps, yet it appeared 
to him, from the nature or their service, 
that it would be impossible, with a view 
to public economy, by any great increase 
of officers* to place them on the 
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sane footing as the officera of the army« 
and that for the cause hinted at by the 
hon. gent, namely, that the services of 
field officers on board a ship were not ne> 
cessary. At the same time it had been 
under the consideration of the Admiralty 
to find some means of augmenting the 
number of field officers in the royal ma¬ 
rines, although he feared that it would not 
be possible to go the whole length wished 
for by the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. fVi&erforce had been informed that 
the widows and orphans of that valuable 
corps, which had been mentioned in the 
course of the debate, were not provided 
for the same as those of the navy. He 
wished for some information on the sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr. R. Ward said a fund had been 
formed for their relief, called the Widow's 
Fund, and they had certain allowances 
beside. 

Mr. Huskissm spoke strongly in favour 
of the system 'lately introduced of trans¬ 
porting soldiers in ships of war. lie 
wished to know how far it had been acted 
upon, and what advantages it was found 
to possess over the old system of hiring 
transports ? the new system he hoped 
would be acted upon as far as it possibly 
could, seeing it allbrded a greater degree 
of safety to the troops. The next head 
on which he wished to speak was the 
practice of building king’s ships in mer¬ 
chants' yards. lie wi‘'hed to know if in 
the present state of things it was neces¬ 
sary to continue tlieexpencesso incurred 
It was now proposed to keep in commis¬ 
sion six first-rate ships of the line; nine 
of the second, and 114 of the third; that 
was, six carrying above 100 guns; nine 
carrying above 74; and 114 carrying not 
under 74, Besides these, there remained 
in ordinary 117 sail of the line, reckoning 
no ships of the line that carried less than 
74 guns, and including those building and 
repairing, in addition to a navy which 
would require 14.5,000 men to man it— 
The total amount of the ships of the line 
in ordinary would be no less than 147. < 
He merely wished to ask, if, under ex¬ 
isting circumstances, it was necessary to 
continue to increase our navy in this pro¬ 
portion ? At the breaking out of the war 
in 1793, when France had SO sail of the 
line, and the fleets of Spain and Holland 
were opposed to us, we had but 120 sail 
of the line. When hostilities last broke 
out after the Treaty of Amiens, France 
fiad but SO ships of the line. Of these. 
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he thought, half had been taken of de*" 
stroyed, aad if her present fleet, with the 
fleets of all the other powers of Europe, 
should appear combined against us, he 
thought they could not bring againpt us 
half the number with which we were pre> 
pared to meet them. In the course of 
the last war, 25 ships of the line were 
launched. In the present we had already 
launched 35, and there were, besides, 
ffom 30 to 40 building. When he con> 
sidered that, in addition to those we had 
in ordinary, another navy equal to that at 
present afloat, it appeared to him that we 
might possibly bis building ships faster 
than wa.<i necessary. When he recol¬ 
lected that at a period, when, from the 
then state of Europe, Oreat Britain had so 
much more to watch than at present, that 
the expenditure of 15,000,000/. and the 
maintenance of 120,000 men, were thought 
sufficient to uphold the interests of the 
country, he trusted he might be excused 
for entertaining the idea he held on the 
subject. Feeling this, he thought that 
more time might be allowed to the bring¬ 
ing ships to perfection in building, and 
that if the building of them were confined 
to the'king's yards, the interests of the 
country would be best consulted. 

Mr. Yorke, without at present entering 
at large into the question, stated it to be 
- his opinion, that the substituting of king's 
ships for hired transports to a certain ex¬ 
tent, was highly^ advisable. Whatever 
might be said against this system, on the 
score of economy, it was so strongly re¬ 
commended by the safety and expedition 
which attended it, that it was constantly 
being enlarged upon from time to time. 
At present there were 14 ships so employ¬ 
ed, two of which were two deckers, and 
the others large frigates. It was now so 
arranged, that when a ship was paid off, it 
was asked if it could go to sea no more as 
a shipof war? and if it could not, whether 
or not it would make a troop ship, and 
what w'uuld be tlie expcnce ? The princi¬ 
ple had been carried so far within the last 
year, that 10,000 infantry had actually 
been transported in ships of war. He 
flattered himself, from the present state of 
the service, that many difficulties which 
formerly stood in the way were got over, 
and that they would never be revived ; 
and he could not see why, under such 
circumstances, they might not continue 
to extend the principle. With respect < 
to the building of ships in merchants* 
yards, he had to state, that for some time 
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past neyv works had been Suspended. 
Those which stood in the present estimates, 
were only those to be completed, whioh 
were ordered some time ago. No new 
orders had been given, and such arrange¬ 
ments had'been made that the building of 
large ships in the yards of merchants would 
at least be postponed. Some frigates, he 
must admit, had been ordered to supply a 
deficiency caused by a recent transaction. 
—He would now give some explanation 
why, in the present reduced state of the 
enemy’s navy, it was necessary for this 
country to keep so many ships ready to 
act upon occasion. The circumstance of 
our being constantly under the necessity 
of being prepared to face the enemy in 
all parts of the globe, rendered it impera¬ 
tive upon us to keep up our numerical su¬ 
periority. The plans of Buonaparte for 
establishing a formidable navy, when the 
extent of his means was considered, fur¬ 
nished a new motive for our keeping up 
our force, that w'e might be ready to meet 
and to crush his squadrons whenever they 
should come out. He had already 3-t 
ships of the line ready, or nearly ready, for 
sea, and 44 IHgates. In addition to these, 
according to the most accur.ate accounts 
they could get, he had building, and in 
ordinary, 40 sail of the line, which made 
the total of his navy amount to MO .ships 
of the line, and 4 !• frigates. A prodigious 
force, when the point to which it was di¬ 
rected was taken into consideration. His 
hon. friend was not quite right in his sup¬ 
positions respecting the number of ships 
in cqmmissiun. 'i'lieir number did not 
exceed 100 ships of the line, including 
sixty-fours. With respect to the amount 
of the ships in ordinary, though their 
number might at present be large, it would 
shortly be grcatl}' diminished. An order 
had been given to break up the ships of 
war, frigates, and sloops, that could not be 
put in repair, as it 'vas the worst policy to 
keep such by in ordinary. This measure 
was now in operation, and, from its pro¬ 
gress, he hoped shortly the expcnces of 
the ordinaries would be less. When new 
ships could be laid up in ordinary, and 
seasoned before they went to sea, it did 
them infinite service. The ships lo be 
launched were intended to be so laid up, 
and when the time came at which it would 
be necessary to reinforce the British navy, 
it would be so reinforced as to maintain j 
that superiority which was necessary to 
the vital interests of the country.—We 
ought not merely to have a numerical su* 
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pcrlority, but we ought to have such an 
imposing superiority, that the enemy 
could not even hope for success, or if he 
did entertain such a hope, our power 
should be such as to crush it at once. 

Mr. Huskmon expressed satisfaction at 
finding that king’s ships bad been made 
use of as much as possible. He was glad 
to see that every attempt was making to 
keep down expence, and that a consider^ 
able diminution of the number of ships in 
ordinary had already taken place. 

Charles Pole said he had never heard so 
clear and satisfactory a statement as that of 
the right Iton. gent., and thought there 
was as little to observe on the present 
Estimates as on any that were ever pro* 
duced in that House. If we had 145,000 
men, an increase of expence was not to 
be avoided. In several of‘the articles 
there was a considerable increose of ex- 
pence, but they all carried with the.n some 
public benefit worthy of the expciice by 
which it w'as to be purchased. There ap¬ 
peared ill the Estimates no unwarrantable 
superannuations and pensions, as had fre¬ 
quently been seen in former Estimates 
He thought it very much to tlie credit of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, that he 
had employed a battalion of that corps 
which deserved so well of the country, 
within the last j'ear, in a manner in 
which they had never been employ¬ 
ed before. He hoped the plan in agi¬ 
tation for improving Plymouth Sound 
would shortly be acted upon, as it was 
most essential that something like good 
anchorage should be afforded to the con¬ 
voys which assembled there. The service 
of the public, he thought, would not admit 
of ships of war being only employed as 
transports, as it would be attended with 
double expence. He could not but hope 
that some'hing would be done towards 
making the long-talked of harbour at 
Northfleet. At present we had no place 
to receive the ships that came in from all 
parts of the world ; and such a place, in 
the present state of Europe, ought to be 
regarded as a sine qua non. The steps 
taken topi ovide forthe clergy of the navy 
were such, that he could only congratulate 
the right hon. gent, on them. The right 
hon. gent, had, in his opinion, inspired the 
service with a confidence that was a tower 
of strength to the country. But at the 
same time, the bon. baronet said he could 
not but lament that the delays and conse¬ 
quent abuses of the Court of Admiralty was 
still a blot which required to be removed. 
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To elacidate this, he exemplified, as one of 
the many instances, the blockading squa¬ 
dron under the orders of lord Duncan, in 
1799, which had captured several ships 
that were acting in defiance-of the block¬ 
ade, that the proceeds of the ships so cap¬ 
tured at that period w'ere nut distributed 
at this moment. It was important to the 
country that such evils should be prevent¬ 
ed, and justice required that they should 
be done away. 

Ar’miral Harvey thought the use of ships 
of war instead of transports most econo¬ 
mical. If they cost three times as much 
as transports, they were still ten times as 
cheap. The safety and expedition with 
which they conveyed the troops was of 
great consequence, and the means they 
afforded of frustrating the designs of the 
enemy could not be too highly appre¬ 
ciated. They had had a proof how su¬ 
perior they were to transports, the other 
day. While our transports were weather¬ 
bound at Falmouth, some men of war 
went out, and before the reinforcements 
could sail, we had information that one of 
those ships had entered the mouth of the 
Tagus. 

Mr. Croker rose to explain one item of 
the Fstimates. The salary of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was not exactly 
what it appeared to be there. He then 
proceeded to shew the manner in which it 
had been formerly stated in the Estimates, 
and the funds from which it had been paid. 
He concluded by informing the House, 
that his right hon. friend, in consideration 
of his holding another situation, had de¬ 
clined taking the full salary, and given up 
annually 3,000/. 

Mr. Wilberforce spoke in favour of the 
adoption of the Naval Arsenal at North- 
fleet. 

Mr. Yorke said, the plans respecting 
the harbour at Northfleet and the break¬ 
water at Plymouth Hound, were under con¬ 
sideration, and the result was like.'y to be 
favourable to their adoption. Though 
under consideration, he was not at. present 
authorised to include either in the E'ti- 
mates, and it might be necessary for him 
hereafter to come forward ith a Supple¬ 
mentary Estimate. He thought it highly 
desirable to have some depot for .shipping 
in the River 'I'liames, but at the same time 
he was not prepared to say tliej' ought at 
once to go to the extent of the. plan pro¬ 
posed. It might be begun on a great 
general plan, and carried on by degrees, as 
the circumstances and means of the country 
would admit. 
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Mr. Bastard roaije an observation on 
the circumstance of the Commander in 
Chief of the Channel Fleet not having ' 
been out for two years. 

Mr. Yorke explained the circumstance 
as arising from causes connected with the 
gallant attack in the Basque Roads. 

Mr. Bankes thought, under the present 
circumstances, some attempt might have 
been made to reduce the Navy Eslimatsa 
this year. The experiment might have 
been made with little danger. When it 
was considered how much there was of 
resource in national wealth, it must be felt 
that if our expellees continued to increase, 
as in the present Estimates he perceived 
they did to the amount of between one 
and two millions, our finances would at 
last be found weak. He wished the 
House to be on their guard against dila¬ 
pidating the resources of the nation. 

Mr. Y«(rke said, it was to be hoped our . 
recent conquests would ultimately prove a 
saving to the country, though they would 
not svarrant a reduction of the present 
Estimate.s. It was thought necessary to 
send out 28 frigates to the Indian seas,-to 
be ready to act in the event of the Isle of 
France not falling info our hands. Con¬ 
sidering the time which must pass before 
they could be ordered home, it might be 
expected they would not arrive till the 
end of the year. They must he provided 
for in the mean time, and therefore no re-' 
tre.nchment could ^ be made at present. 
He particularly wished to reply to the as¬ 
sertion of his hon. friend, that the excess 
of the present Estimates was between one 
and two millions. He apprehended he 
would find it was not more than 306,000/. 
when he took into consideration the ar¬ 
rangement which hr.>l been made ia 
framing tlie present li'-timates. 

Mr. Croker, adverting to wh.at bad been 
said with respect to the detention of- 
prize-money, stated, the. complaints of 
every imlividiiai were attended to, how¬ 
ever trivial the sum ; and if the agent were 
found to have abused his trust, he was de¬ 
prived of his licence. 

f-'ir C. Pole gave' a further account of 
the delays to which He had before alluded. 

The Chancellor t>f the Exchequer was 
sorry no gentleman was present who 
could give an official account of the cir- 
ciiinrteeces to which the allusion had been 
made. He must, however, in justice to 
the individual before whom such cases 
were decided, declare, that no man could 
be more anxious to avoid improper delay. 
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When they remembered how often such 
things had been satisfactorily explained, the 
House ought at least to suspend their judg> 
ment in his absence. With respect to the 
Etiolates, highly satisfactory as they were, 
it was unnecessary for him to say much, 
but he thought if his hon. triend (Mr. 
Bankes) had had the making of them up. 
he could not have made them amount to 
less, with a due regard to the interests and 
security of the country. It was neces¬ 
sary. in framing them, to consider what 
might be wanted in all parts of the world. 
ThoseNvants, he could assure them, would 
be found much greater than any gentle¬ 
man could have an idea of. who was not 
acquainted with the detail. Our naval 
superiority was necessary to our best in¬ 
terests. Having gained the ascendancy, 
we Ought not nuw to lessen our force, so 
that we must again renew the contest ibr 
that ascendancy. It was true that with a 
smaller force than tliat opposed to u.<i, we 
had gained the superiority ; but it would 
be unwise to risk letting it be snatched 
from us again, by failing to preserve a 
numerical advantage. The burdens which 
the people were obliged to bear pressed 
heavy on his mind, and he was conscious 
they were as severely felt by his right 
hon. friend. 

The several Resolutions were then put 
and carried. 
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Monday, March 18. 

Mutiny Bill.) The Earl of Liverpool 
moved the third reading of the Bill fur 
punishing Mutiny and Desertion. 

Earl Stanhope expressed his surprise, 
that, after what had passed on a former 
night, when the Bill was under discus¬ 
sion, the noble Secretary of State should 
have brought forward the third reading 
that night, when those noble lords who 
took a more particular interest in the 
question, and who wished to pay every 
possible attention to the state and con¬ 
cerns of Ireland, were unavoidably absent, 
and that for the laudable purpose of for¬ 
warding the interests of a benevolent Irish 
Institution. Another business (the Mes¬ 
sage respecting the Subsidy to Portugal) 
had on that account been postponed from 
Monday till Thursday; and he was at a 
lou to see why a question which more 
nearly interested the feelings and opinions 
of the representative peers of Ireland, 
should not also be deferred till that day. 
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He should therefore move. That the Bill 
be read a third time on Thursday next. 

The Earl of lioerpool observed, that ae 
the noble lords to whom the noble earl 
alluded had expressed no wish of defer¬ 
ring till Thursday the third reading of the 
Bill, he could see no just ground for not 
proceeding in the Bill during their ab¬ 
sence. Had they intimated such, he 
should undoubtedly have acquiesced in it, 
from the usual courtesy observed on such 
occasions; but no such wish having been 
manifested, it was unnecessary to inter¬ 
pose any further delay in the progress of 
the Bill, the more so, as the period of its 
expiring so nearly approached. 

Earl Stanhope observed, that within 
these few years the Mutiny Bill had not 
passed that House before the 27ih March. 

Tile question was tlien put on lord 
Stanhope’s Amen(<ment and negatived. 

Earl Stanhope next rose to picpose a 
rider to the Bill, which, in his opinion, 
contained matter of much importance, and 
which could not fail of having a most sa¬ 
lutary tendency. The ground adduced 
on a former night by the noble Secretary 
of State, for rejecting the amendment 
I which he had the honour to propose was. 
that no fact had been stated to prove the 
necessity of adopting the amendment. 
He had remarked at the time that he did 
not think it necessary to state any facts— 
that he rested the propriety of his amend¬ 
ment on its justice and expediency, and if 
he abstained from mentioning facts and 
names, it was because he felt anxious to 
forbear from every thing that might tend 
to irritate and iriilarae. But as the noble 
Secretary slighted his amendment be¬ 
cause It did not come backed by facts, he 
should now state a few facts which he 
challenged the noble Secretary to contro¬ 
vert. The noble earl then read extracts 
from letters which minutely detailed the 
case of a private in the hAiniskilien regi* 
ment, who had been sentenced to perform 
duty publicly in a turned coat, and con¬ 
demned to several days confinement in 
the black hole of the prison for having 
refused to attend Divine Service, accord^ 
ing to the riles of the established church. 
'I'he case of this private had been com¬ 
municated by a Mr. Vernon, a barrister, 
j,o the earl of Harrington, and almost im¬ 
mediately on that noble earl having re¬ 
ceived the communication, orders were 
issued by him for discontinuing such - 
practices, and for faithfully adhering in 
this respect to the geoerat orde» Whieli 
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long before liad been .issued respecting 
the permission to allow Roman Catholic 
aoldters to attend Divine .Service, as per¬ 
formed by the clergy of their own per¬ 
suasion ; and these fresh instructions 
were ii^sned in terms so clear and signifi¬ 
cant as to do infinite credit to that gallant, 
honourable and honest man. Thr^e oc¬ 
currences took place in the beginning of 
January of the present year.—He should 
now refer to another case which happened 
at a remoter period ; but which equally 
went to prove the injustice, the cruelty, 
and the tyranny of preventing Roman 
Catholics or other dissenters from tollow- 
ing the suggestions of their own consci¬ 
ence in matters of religion, or from com¬ 
pelling them to attend other rtligioiis 
rites, from which tluir consciences re¬ 
coiled. Ttiis case happened in Sicily at 
the close of the year ItiUI}. Among the 
British troops serving in that island, wore 
two regiments which wore principally 
composed of Irish Roman Catholics. They 
had no opportunity of receiving spiritual 
instruction or consolation, as though 
Roman Catliolic priests abounded in the 
island, none of them understood English 
It happened, however, about that time, 
that two Roman Carholic Irish priests 
wer e accidentally in Sicily, and to those 
gentlemen sever.il of the Irish Roman Ca¬ 
tholic soldiers applied fur spiritual ronso- 
l.'ition, especialI}' u lten any of their com¬ 
rades were on tire point of death. Such 
a request they could notrefuse ; and they 
accordingly proceeded to Messina, where 
the troops were garrisoned, who solicited 
their ministerial assistance. Would their 
lordships believe, that the governor of 
Messina was iristiucfed, by orders from 
air .John Stuart, not to allow the clergy¬ 
men to attend the soldici's; and that the 
clerygymen were even ordered to take 
their departure fiom that place, and nut 
to proceed to any place or port where 
Irish Roman Caiholic soldiers were in 
garrison? Here tlion, were these unfor¬ 
tunate men deprived of that ascistance, 
which, under the pre'^r.i.re of sorrow and 
of sickness, can altord relief and consola¬ 
tion to the human mitui. On the cruelty 
and tyranny of such proceedings, it were 
superfluous to enlarge; he must only say, 
injustice to that gallant ulTicer, sir J. 
Stuart, Uiat he did not act from his own 
impulse, but from the instructions of go¬ 
vernment at home. To shew the impo¬ 
licy of such cunduct, a word or two would 
suffice ; he already had observed, that the 
( VOL. XIX.} 
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I British ranks were principally Riled wiilf, 
and recruited from dissenters, and of the 
-dissenters from the establisherl church, 
chiefly Irish Roman Catholics. W^re 
their lordships aware how the number of 
dissenters daily increased? If they were 
ignorant of it, he would inform them, and 
shew that for the first 13 years of his pre¬ 
sent Majesty's reign, there were not in 
this kingdom more than 3,230 dissenting 
meeting-houses. In the succeeding 1.5 
years of hi.s Majesty’s reign, that number 
had increased to 0,312 such meeting- 
houses; and taking into the calculation 
the period that since followed, the number 
of dissenting meeting-houses now in this 
kingdom amounted to no less than 13,100. 
Of the impolicy and danger, therefore, of 
al'enating the affections of so large and 
usefid a class of his Majesty’s subjects, 
their lordships would no doubt seriously 
consider. To him, at least, it w’as an 
alarming ronucleration, and in order to 
petibnn what he conceived to be his duty 
under auch circumstances, he should now 
move a iVoviso to the Bill, the substance 
ofnliicli w-.-s nearly the same, as that of 
the Anipiidtnent be had moved in the. 
CommittLC in the liil!, viz. “ That Ronutn 
CaibeliLs an:’, other di.sscr'lcrs should be 
permitted to attend divine worship ac¬ 
cording to such rites as their consciences 
suggested, and rmt he compelled to attend 
at (livip-'i servico .'■-ccording to the rites 
of 'he listi'bli-h(*d Church.” 

Tim I'l.^rl of Liverpool was furnished with 
a snlucient answer to the aigumcJits of the 
noble earl, hv the ackiiowlodgmenU in 
bis own speoch. 'i he noble earl confessed 
that the only case A.hiih vyas reported to 
the noble commander in chief in Ireland, 
met with immediate redres.s; and that with 
regard to the rase in Sjciiy, it came to 
the noble carl in the .siiape of an ex-parie 
statement, and was confessed to be such by 
a ligltt hon. member of the other House of 
Parliament (Mr. Grattan), who was re- 
que.sied to introduce it into bis statement 
on his presenting tive Roman Catliolic Pe¬ 
tition in 18(>U, but who declined doing so, 
on finding tSiat it was an cx-parte state- 
tnenl. This he conceived to be a siiili- 
cient answer to all the observations of the 
noble earl. 

The Earl of Hnrdwicke vindicated the 
conduct of the Irish government with re¬ 
spect to these matters, both during the five 
years he had been employed in that coun¬ 
try, and also during the government of 
hi'» predecessor. For the whole of that 
(2C) 
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time be bad never heard of any one cdm> 
plaint of the nature now brought forward; 
and had any such ground of complaint 
been brought forward, he was sure it 
would have been instantly removed. He 
could not but regret that the noble earl 
who brought forward this question, no 
doubt with the liesi intentions, should have 
glanced at matters, and even made asser¬ 
tions, into the truth of which he had not 
suSiciently inquired. For under the sanc¬ 
tion of such authority, they would go out 
to the world, and might converted by 
ill-disposed men to very mischievous pur¬ 
poses. 

The Earl of Carlisle complained that 
ministers had given no better reason, in 
his mind, a must absurd one, for opposing 
the noble earl’s Amenilment, namely, that 
it would call into doubt the sincerity of 
government in issuing the. orders which 
were to prevent any obstruction to the free 
exercise of their religion by the Roman 
Catholic soldiers. Couid a legislative de¬ 
claration create, did it not rather remove 
all doubt in such circumstances ? and as 
making the matter clear and intelligible 
to all the world, it was his opinion that 
such a legislative declaration should be 
adopted. 

Ijord Clancarty vindicated both the go¬ 
vernment of Ireland and England froiii 
imputation or blame wiib regard to thoir 
conduct towards the Roman Catholic sol¬ 
diers. 

Lord Rosslyn thought)^ it would greatly 
promote the recruiting service that a ge¬ 
neral legislative declaiation should be 
adopted, to remove all doubu and iiesita- 
tions on this very im|)or(an( point. 

Earl Stanhope briefly replied, and said 
he should not divide the House on hi.s 
proposition, as the noble lords connected 
with Ireland were absent, who, if present, 
would have strenuously supported him — 
The noble carl’s proposition was therefore 
negatived without a division; the Bill 
re^ a third time and passed. 

HOUSE or COMMONS. 

Monday, 'March 18. 

POKTUCUESE Troops in British Pat.] 
The order of the day being moved for 
•going into a Committee, of Supply, the 
House accordingly resolved itself into a 
/Cegnmittee ; the Prince Regent’s Message 
kUving been previously referred thereto. 

, The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
rose and said, that in rising to call .the 


Portuguese Troops vn Britidi Pay. 

attention of the Committee to that part of 
his royal highness the Prince Regent'^a 
me.csage, which referred to the subject of 
granting still furtlier assistance to Por> 
tugal, he could not forbear to express a 
confident expectation, that there would 
not be much opposition made to the motion 
with which he should have the honour to 
conclude. Although the proposition which 
he had last year brought forward on the 
same subject had met with some opposi¬ 
tion, and though the grant which it was in 
this instance his intention to submit to the 
Committee amounted to a considerable in¬ 
crease beyond the sum voted last year, he 
yet conceived, that, in the circumstances 
under which he made the present appli¬ 
cation, and considering the alteration that 
had taken place in the state of aliitirs, it 
was not likely that even those who opposed 
the former grant would he disposed to ob¬ 
ject to his motion in this iiisianrt. The 
grounds and the motives upon which he 
had recommended the measure in the last 
session had been fully and satisfactorily 
confirmed by experience; and the events 
which had since taken place had so 
changed the views and bearings of the 
question, that if it were now to be decided 
even by the voices of tho.se who had 
thought right to object to the measure last 
year, no opposition, he was persuaded, 
would be made to its adoption. When 
last year he had in the discharge of his 
public duty submitted to Parliament a pro¬ 
position for granting to his Majesty a cer¬ 
tain sura, to enable his Majesty to take 
into his pay a portion of Portuguese 
troops, the idea of employing Portuguese 
troops under British oflicers.in British pay, 
and trained to British discipline, was en¬ 
tirely new. There were not wanting 
those, on that occasion, who were dis- 
po.ccd, as the Committee would recollect, 
to give way to contemptuous anticipations 
of what might be likely to be the exertions 
of such troops. There were persons, too, 
who threw ridicule on the idea of employ¬ 
ing at a great expence such a body of men, 
whose services were represented of little 
value to th« cause in support of which 
they were to be employed. It had even 
been then objected, that, in taking such a 
number of Portuguese troops into British 
pay, we would be brin.ging upon ourselvcis 
the whole burthen of the Porlui!ue<>c war, 
and leaving nothing.to be effected by Por¬ 
tugal in the shape of exertion for her own 
defence, and for her qwn preservation. 

In proposing the measgre^ thoE«fore, he 
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bad to encounter the discouraging repre* 
sentations of those who considered it 
nugatory, or worse than nugatory, mis¬ 
chievous; whilst all he had himself to 
urge in its support would at best not go be¬ 
yond conjectures as to its result: but as 
the conjectures he then entertained and 
explained to the House had since been 
fully realised, and every expectation which 
he had held forth fulfilled, he trusted it 
would not now be coii'^iilercd too much 
for him to claim credit for the grounds 
upon which he then acted. Though some 
hon. gentlemen took rather a gloomy view 
of the case, he must say, that the hopes 
on the other hand were as sanguine as the 
despair was deep; but at that time the 
event was uncertain ; they had nothing 
palpable to fortify their opinions—no fact 
to urge in support of their arguments. 
Now however the case was altered; the 
change which had taken place enabled 
them to refer to tlie event in order to shew 
that all the arguments in support of the 
former grant had been completely con¬ 
firmed. The expectations held forth, how¬ 
ever sanguine, had been exceeded, rather 
than dis.ippointed, by the result. Under 
these circumstances then fore, when expe¬ 
rience had pioved the propriety «>f the 
former grant, and when even the a seriion, 
that to take so large a portion of the Por¬ 
tuguese force into liritish pay would he to 
leave nothing to the Poiiu^nese nation to 
do in the maintenance of thc r own cause, 
bad turned out to be cquallv iinfouiided 
with the suspicions as to the effii icncy of 
the Portuguese troops, he itusied ^hat tiie 
Committee would readily and cheerfully 
concur in the motion he had to make. 
With respect to the exertions of the Portii- 
tiese government, lie could assure the 
ommittee, and upon the most unques¬ 
tionable authority, that instead of Stj.OOO 
men, the number taken into britt>h pay, 
the regular Portuguese foice was not less 
than 44 or 45,000 men. In addition to 
this regular force, the Portuguese militia 
amounted to 40 000 men. When they 
looked then to the aggregate of this force, 
the Committee would perceive that the 
whole of the burthen was not borne by this 
country. By the lueasu'c adopted last 
session this country had undeubU'dly taken 
a share of the burthen upon itself, but 
then the statement he had just made must 
satisfy them, >hut so far from leaving no¬ 
thing to Portugal to do, so far from li> r 
doing nothing, her exertions had been 
strenuous, and the assistance she received 


had not induced her to relax any jportion 
of her own efforts. The Committee mutt 
be fully aware of the maimer in which the 
war was waged in Portugal. They mast 
*be sensible how much the means of exer¬ 
tion must be crippled by the occupation 
of a considerable portion of the country 
by the French army, wliich;'by marching 
from place to place, must necessarily havt 
intercepted its resources and revenues; 
and that it was nut to be expected that 
Portugal, so circumstanced, could be able 
to make the same ePbrls in the common 
cause as if no part of her territory was in 
the possession of an enemy, nor any por¬ 
tion of her means diverted from her dis¬ 
posal to the support of that enemy. If 
the Committee should be of opinion, that 
the exertto.ts already made had proved 
beneficial to the cause, and were desirable 
to be continued, it would naturally follow, 
that they must feel the propriety of as¬ 
sisting Portugal largely. Ihis was the 
view of the case winch induced him'to 
think, that those who had ddiered fium 
him as to the former grant, would concr 
in the present proposition ; and that they 
would agree, not only to a vole of a sum 
Id the same extent as ih.it granted last ses¬ 
sion, but that the sum to he vuieit in the 
present session should, instead of one, be 
two millions. 

After the shuit view which he had thus 
taken of the manner in winch the cam¬ 
paign in its pro.'rcss had realised all the 
expectaliuns and hopes eiueitained last 
session, ho was convinced mat no doubt 
could be fell as to one point at least, the 
propriety of still keeping alivo in Portugal 
that feeling and that i xcrtioii, which alone 
coul.l aliurd anyfa.r and rational prospect 
of fitul success to her i .iusc. Difierent 
views, he would admit, had been, and might 
still be entertained as to the manner iu 
in which the eiforts of this conn, ry, in sup¬ 
port oi the Portuguese, should have been 
directed : yet, liowever ddiereiit the 
opinions might bi: .is to the propriety of 
ill' course that ought to have been origi- 
ihilly adopted, a.s we were at present so far 
advuined in a paiticular plan of operations, 
it iiiu.si be allowed, that nothing could be 
so weak, so unwise, or iiiipolitic, as to 
abandon that plan at present fur the adop¬ 
tion of any other, which, though it miglic 
have been originally better, could now be 
rcsuiud IU but uimer circumstaines of 
great danger and disadvantage. He was 
sure, therefore, that, vihatever may be 
thought of the merits of the plan of opeia- 
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tions now in progress, no. hon. member 
would recornniemi to them to retrend their 
steps, and make any alteration in the sys¬ 
tem hitherto acted upon. He was sure, 
on tiio contrary, that it would be felt, that 
they hid been right in their seiectinn of 
the spot on which to raise the standard 
against the enemy: a spot upon which we 
could be best enabled to carry our own 
opei ations to the greatest extent with every 
advantage; and which was at the same 
time in a peculiar degree inconvenient to 
the enemy. With all their opinions there¬ 
fore confirmed by the event, and every 
expectation derived from the me.isure rea¬ 
lised, he could not bring himself to stip- 
pos*e, that the Committee would not think 
it right to follow up the plan of operations 
hitherto 6o successfully acted upon. 

But, here he must beg leave to advert 
to certain uneandid allusions, which it was 
the practice of the gentlemen on the oppo¬ 
site side to make to the failure of the ex¬ 
pectations supposed to have been enter¬ 
tained by himself and his colleagues on 
the probable issue of the campaign. It 
was not fair, he must contend, in hon. gen¬ 
tlemen to state, that either his Majesty's 
ministers, or those who concurred with 
them, had ever held out the prospect, that in 
a short period thi* French would be driven 
from the Peninsula; that a victory was 
considered as certain, or even an ultimate 
triumph conlidently anticipated. Without 
presuming to throw out such confident 
views of the issue of the contest, all he had 
ever asserted on this head wtts, what he 
was siill ready to repeat, that he entertained 
a confident expectation that we should be 
able successfully to defend Portugal against 
any probable anmunt of force which the 
Flinch might be able to employ or bring to 
bear against that kingdom, it was upon 
this impression, that the actual scene of 
operatiqns had been chosen; and it was 
in the full persuasion of the justice of this 
expectation, that it was deemed wise to 
continue the operations there. All that 
had happen! d too justified the course 
which had been adopted; and whilst that 
was the case, it was impossible for those 
who thought 80 with him to alter the opi¬ 
nions which thus had been formed upon 
the subject. He bccought the'Committee 
then to look to every p «rt of the subject— 
to Iqok to the progress of the campaign, 
and to.the exertions which had been made 
mjirtkethiurse of it by Portugal ; and-he 
would then a^^k, whether the result had 
'not completely justified all the opinions 
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which in the last session he had advanced ? 
Every public dispatch, as well as every prU 
vate communication, from the army, con¬ 
curred in representing the Portuguese 
‘troops disciplined by British officers as 
worthy of the inatructiotis they received, 
and of the example that was set to them. 
If it were necessary for him to resnit to any 
authorities to establish this character of 
the Portuguese troops, he need only to re¬ 
mind the Committee, of the' observations 
made by a Frcncb general officer, with re¬ 
spect to the conduct of the Portuguese 
troops at the battle «<f Bnsa^o. That offi¬ 
cer had stated, that he considered it an 
excellent raw tic picre to disguise the 
veteran troops c»f England in Portuguese 
uniform, in order to e.ilrap the French into 
an attack upon sncii irccips with a confi¬ 
dence of success against a c-riain^y of 
failure. That was the best testin ony of 
the efficiency of the Portuguese troops, 
and of the policy of the measure by means 
of which they liad been brought to that 
state of discipline. 

With respect to the character of the cam¬ 
paign abstractedly, what, he would a‘.k, 
could be a better pioof of its superior 
merit and value? than the language now 
employed by the enemy .> Whai a higher 
tribute to its meriis, than the alteration of 
tone so manifest in all the recent publica¬ 
tions of France upon the subject of this 
campaign ? We were not now told that 
the British aiiny .shall be driven in a short 
period of time into the sea. It was not now 
insolently asserted, iluitthe allies were to be 
suddenly brushed away on the first ap- 
pcaiance of the French armies in the field 
against them. The language now held, 
on the contrary, was, that the object of 
the enemy was to be accomplished, not 
by decisive action, but by protracierl ope¬ 
rations; not by sudden and vigoious 
efiorts in the field, but by endeavouis to 
draw down ruin upon our hope's, by the 
progress of time an<J the consequent ac¬ 
cumulation of expences. This language 
dc-signated the altered character of the 
cainp.iign; and upon this ground they 
were ju.stified in arguing, that the enemy 
entertained no hope of being able to sub¬ 
jugate the Peninsula, hut by driving the 
Biitjsh army out of Portugal, 'ihi-swas 
an ojieraiion which they had conceived 
easy of accumplishmeoi at first; but now, 
finding their expectations frustrated, and 
that the thing was more difficult than they 
had at first imagined, they were obliged to 
alter their tone. Now, their object was 
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to eoritiiiu6 the contest, campaign after 
campaign, in the hope of being able ul¬ 
timately to reduce the British Government, 
in consequence of the expence, to with¬ 
draw the British army from Portugal. So, 
then, after all the treasure expended, and 
all the bltiod wasted, in the Peninsula, in¬ 
stead of brushing away the insurgents, 
who were never considered but as objects 
of their contempt, the French were now to 
look forward to protracted operations! 
France then, it appeared, no longer Icmk- 
e<l forward to victories similar to those by 
which she had previously subjugatcil so 
great a portion of Europe. Whilst the 
same spirit continued to aoimate the brave 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, even though 
the French should obtain victories, he 
trusted they would be followed by disas¬ 
ters as dire and destructive as those which 
]>ad already attended every step of their 
atileceueiit progress. 

The precise spot, therefore, which had 
been chosen, was, he would contend, that 
on width we could hope to carry on ope¬ 
rations with most advantage to ourselves, 
and most inconvenience to the enemy. 
(Hear, hear!) He would repeat the asser¬ 
tion, (hear, hear!) and he would chal¬ 
lenge the hon. gentlemen, who by their 
chi-ering in such a manner, seemed to in¬ 
timate that they did not concur in the sen¬ 
timent, to point out any spot in Europe 
where France could have been so suc- 
ctssfuliv resisted: where more assistance 

mf * 

coilid be expected to be derived from the 
allies with vviioni we might have to co¬ 
operate ; or wliere the French army, ope¬ 
rating at a distance from its resources, hav¬ 
ing a 1- n;; chain of co'.iimiinications to keep 
op. n, and exposed at all ttniesto the danger 
of having us .sopiilicsiiUi reepied. could en¬ 
counter a greater amount of inconvetticiice 
or ciitertatii so small a prospect of suc¬ 
cess ? If that, then, was the fair, the correct 
and just state of the case, he.could not al¬ 
low iiinist If to haihour a doubt, that it 
could he coDsii • red as any other than a 
rcasoiiiilile ground upon which he was 
jnstdieii in looking wiiii confidence to the 
concurrence of the Committee in the pio. 
position he had to submit. He was firmly 
persuaded tiint the Connnittee would agree 
with Inin, that, us ihe war most oe allowed 
on an hands to he iiieviia’.dy to be car¬ 
ried on; u w.ir, not voluntary on our parts, 
but imposed upon us by tin: injustice and 
aggre.ssi<iii ijf the enemy ; this was the 
acene most advantageous for u», and most 
inconveiiietit fur the enemy, in which to j 


continue its operations. He was so deeply 
impressed with this convictioo, that he 
trusted no objection would be made to his 
motion. He bad already Mated, that tb« 
pura to be proposed was two millions; 
and he had only to add, that he should re* 
commend that the money slioold be 
granted generally to the Prince Regent, 
to be. applied by him in such manner, and 
for such assistance, as may be deemed most 
advantageous according to the circum¬ 
stances of the campaign. The grant he 
pioposed to make m this general way, in 
order that in the disposal of it they might 
be able to look at the events of the cam¬ 
paign as they might occur ; that, if any 
reverses or disasters (which he did not 
think likely) should unfortunately take 
place, whatever portion of it may be unap¬ 
plied at the time, should not be wasted in 
a lost contest and a hopeless cause. (Hear, 
hear !) The right hon. gent, then conclud¬ 
ed by moving, “ That a sum, not exceed¬ 
ing two millions, bs granted to his Ma¬ 
jesty, to enable him to continue to main¬ 
tain ill liis pay a body of Portuguese 
Troops, and to give sut b further aid and 
assistance to the goveniinenl of Portugal, 
as the nature of the contest in- which his 
Majesty is engaged may appear to him 
to require.” 

Mr. Punsonhy rose and said :—Sir ; had 
the riglit hon. gent, confined himself to 
the mere? grant of a subsidy—and if there 
were no new circumstances attending the 
proposition at this period compared with 
last year—I should not, most probably, 
liave said any thing upon the subject. 
ll;s proposition however is not a naked 
proposition for alaege subsidy to the Por¬ 
tuguese govcinnifur, but it is accompa- 
nu-d by a (orniu! siipuiatiun of a treaty 
cult-red into between the tw-o countries, 
by which Great-Bi itaiii is bound never to' 
acknowledge any sovereign of Portugal 
except the hgiti.-nate heir of the unfor- 
tun ite honsi- of Craganza! Taking ail 
these things then together, I, for my part, 
cannot sue any limit to the carr 3 'ing on 
this war, while thiscnunlry is able to .give a 
single shilling towardssupporting one of the 
most extravagant plans that could possibly 
be proposed or adopted.—Where, 1 must 
ask, was the utility of binding the govern¬ 
ment never to acknowledge any sovereign 
of Portugal but the legitimate heir of. the 
unfortunate house of'Bragaiiza^ The right 
hon. gent, has stated that the Portuguese 
government are deprived of many re¬ 
sources they were formerly possessed 
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of, owing to the possession of their 
country by the enemy; but this is so 
contrary to all we have heard of before, 
that I hardly know what story is most 
worthy of belief. Wc have had the highest 
authority, that of the Gazette itself, stating 
that the part possessed in that country by 
the French army was confined to the spot 
they .occupied, and that they could not 
even procure provision for their main¬ 
tenance. 'lliis is not merely my state¬ 
ment, but it is the oilicial information pub¬ 
lished in the Gazette; and now we are 
told, that one great reason for this subsidy 
is, that so great a portion of that country 
is tiudur tlie power and in the possession 
of the enemy, that the Portuguese go- 
vernmeiit cannot draw their supplies as 
formerly. The right hon. gent, also says 
we ought to aflurd this supply, because 
wo are fighting now upon the theatre 
most fortunate for us, and most unfortunate 
fdr the enemy ; a chosen theatre, one 
• that we have selected by preference for 
the purpose of continuing the war. Does 
he mean that the space comprehended 
between Lisbon and Cartaxo is the most 
chosen theatre to continue the war ? Dues 
he mean to say that we chose that part 
when we hist sent our armies tdt defend 
the whole of Portugal ? 1 thought, that 
then the whole of the Peninsula was our 
object; and afterwards, that we limited 
it to the defence of all Portugal from the 
dominion of France ; but now I am told 
that our object is stiil further limited, and 
that we only look to the defence of that 
spot which lies between Lisbon and Car¬ 
taxo. The right hon. gent., too, says wo 
must be greatly encouraged to comply 
with this demand, from the vast success 
of our etlbrts last year. Now 1 hare no 
disposition to under-rate our success, nor 
cast any imputation upon the Portu¬ 
guese or upon the Spaniards, and much 
less upon our own troops—but what is 
the succe.ss to which lie alludes ? Did we , 


I' fleet upon the nature of this contest ? How 
long can this country support this expence ? 
Does he know the expence of sending troope 
to Portugal? Does he know that there is a 
Moss of 'SOI. upon every lOOf. sent to that 
country ? 1 say that there actually is such 
a loss, and 1 defy any man to contradict 
me. How is the remaining seventy pounds 
paid when it gets to Portugal ? it is paid, 
the one-half in coin and the other half in 
Portuguese paper. Does he know how much 
that paper is depreciated ? Does he know 
that there is a regular money price and a 
regular paper price ? Has he considered 
these cirrunislaiiccs, and does he think it 
is possible for Kngland to continue long to 
do as we are doing ?—Does he leflectupon 
the Report of the Committee lately ap¬ 
pointed to investigate the commercial eni- 
barrassnieiits of our countiy; and docs 
he recollect that we are passing a bill just 
now to relieve, by a grant of six niiilions, 
those who have suflered by such embar¬ 
rassments ? Docs the right hon. gent, think 
that this is a proper time to submit a vote 
of two millions to Portugal, under such cir¬ 
cumstances ? He says that the tone of the 
enemy is much altered—that instead of 
boasting they will drive us into the sea, 
they have now come to this, that they 
arc making the war a contest of time ami 
money, and that nothing can be more 
ruinous to France, 'i'iic right hon. gent, 
indeed must know many facts, which I 
can only judge of by conjecture, and llieie- 
fore my assertions may prove erroneous ; 
but 1 believe that nobody knows what po¬ 
licy the emperor of France has in view. 
Does the right hon geiit. know for certain 
that it is not the iiueiitiori of the French 
to send a greater force to iinisii the cam¬ 
paign f If it be the intention of the French 
emperor to send a greater force to termi¬ 
nate the campaign, he may accomplish it 
easily, fur 1 am .sure iheie is in his do¬ 
minions no deliriency of force. France 
alone can furnish 400,000 troops, besides 


not begin the campaign out of Portugal ? 
Did we not commence it at Ciudad Uo- 


those already in ISpain and Portugal. I 
speak within bounds, and 1 have particular 


drigo—and after losing that town and 
Almeida, did we not retreat ? The fact is, 
that our success consists in having lo.st al¬ 
most the whole of Portugal, and that our I 
army is now confined or hemmed in be¬ 
tween Lisbon and Cartaxo. Can any man 


means of knowing it.. For wliut purpose 
is the emperor of the French collecting 
an army in the North of Furope, a greater 
army than what lie had formerly occasion 
to collect to .subdue Austria and Prussia 
VVhilo we are shut up in one corner of 


say thdi that is not a fact ? and can the 
right hon. gent, call this encouraging our 
expectations, and say thaton such a ground 
we should now give a .subsidy of two 
nillions instead of one million ? Does'he rc' 


Portugal, are we sure that he may not 
avail himself of that particular circum¬ 
stance to carry into execution his schemes 
against the Northern part of Europe ? I 
know not whclhct I be correct in these 
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conjectarei, but tbe right hon. gent, has actually valueless in comparison with the 
perhaps, a better source of information, expense atteniliirg them. Without any 
He says, v>^e are to carry on this contest, desire to thwart the measures of govern- 
as it ba.s been forced upon us. We aban- meiit, 1 must say that the sum the right 
doned Spain after sir John Moore’s object l^hon. gent, has asked, appears not likely to 
was defeated ; and since the defeat of the secure those advantages he seems to hatte 


P'renrh at Corunna we liave not sent any 
material force to that country, except to 
Gibraiur and Cadiz, when we conveyed 
troops in our ships from the one of those 
places to the other. You have therefore 
made Portugal the theatre of war; and 
why should you have done so? Do you 
think you can prevent France from over¬ 
running Spain by continuing the war in 
Portugal ? Was there no other mode by 
which we could think of attaining success? 
1 say» that neither in Spain nor in Portu¬ 
gal hat any ihing happened that can give 
us reason to believe that the war there will 
terminate to our advantage, although I 
wi»l> it Sincerely. Now Spain we have 
abandoiie.l, exi ept in regard to Gibraltar 
and (^idiz ; and we have abandoned all 
Portugal except the space between Lis¬ 
bon and Cartaxn. These arc matters 
which we ought to consider before we vote 
such a large sum ol money upon the prin¬ 
ciple which the right lion. gent, bus swaied 
tliUnighi. Docs he suppose that if wo 
can rnaimain a -.ingle town in Portugal, 
such as Lishon. no expense will be too 
gieat for sorb an object ? If we ilo main¬ 
tain <-oine of those towns, the efl'ort must 
in turn- disa'iile tlii.s country. Without 
meaning lo i.ake the sense of the Mouse 
upon the right hou. geiit.'s proposition, 1 
only thoiiglii It riiyduty merely in .suggest 
tliu.se considerations, in order that the 
matter may be wed weighed before we 
come to such a vi-ie upon this occasion. 
Our army estimai -s this ;^ear amount to 
between 1.5 and \(i miHion.s, the tran.sport 
estimates to lictween 3 and 4 inill’ons, and 
I may reckon the whole ainouiii of the 
estimates, including extraordinaries, at a 
sum between '2'.i and 'Ji’ millions, and all 
th s widiout m.tking any serious impres¬ 
sion upon ilie enemy. Wiliionr making 
anv call Illation of the foice of IV.ince, I 
only wish you to leflect bow long we 
can go on thu.s. If we were likely to re- 
dii- e the resources of France, then we 
might make a )<i< at exertion ; but we are 
now throwing away ou’ money in search of 
conipiesis ’ha' will be ol no real value to 
us when acquired. 1 will be a inon.strous 
waste of money to pot garrisons into any 
towns in Spain or Portugal.-—Upon the 
wholu i do think these pussessions appear 


sanguine expectations of realising. 

Mr. Sullivan said, he was prepared to 
defend both ihe grant and tbe treaty cn> 
teied into between this country and Por« 
tugal. Upon what ground, he would ask, 
could we assist Portugal at alt unless for 
the purpose of reinstating upon its throne 
the legitimate sovereign ot the country ? 
lie would request of the right hon. gent, 
who hid just sat down, to look to the 
state of the allied army in 1809, and at 
the present niomeiit. Tbe French were 
then in possession of all the Northern pro* 
vinces of Portugal; but by tbe military 
aid sent from this t-iuntry in the spring, 
and by tbe exertion.) which were made to 
rcform,theniilitaryeital)lishments,a change 
so grout had taken place, that in six weeks 
after the French were expelled front 
Portugal by lord Wellington. Another 
distiiiguislied general (marshal Ikresford) 
had also succre.kd so 'veil in his depart¬ 
ment, by tlie itlicient n r ••{rajiization of the 
Portugiipse army, that the - antofUurope 
was obliged to send iMa»sai. i himself to 
retrieve what had been lost; aiu: in Sep¬ 
tember 1810, Massena found a Oirce 
formed in Portugal able to repulse him: 
he found, lie.sides the regular army, a 
militia, which, hr its di.sciplirie and valour, 
bad already taken 5,000 French pri.soiiers. 
What might not this country hope from 
such an tlTort? Might it not encourage 
the nation.s of tbe North ? Might it not 
encourage—might it not animate—the 
most insignificant to some bold at¬ 
tempt, and rouse Europe in general to 
choose the happy iiiomeiii, and avail it¬ 
self of the noble lesson ? Portugal, as he 
had collected from undoubted qiiaiters, 
hud put on foot in tbe last catn^iaign, 
in military arr.iy, a greater number than 
was ever brought into action by any 
of the old military governments. Th«i 
proof of this fact might have the most 
poweiful influence upon the tyrant of 
Europe; and other countries might be 
stioiulaled to a .similar enterprize, when 
tiny found that Purnigal succeeded even 
beyond the most sanguine estpectations- 
tliHt could have been loriiied of her. 

Mr Fremantle rose and said : Sir, It is 
quite impossible I can allow' ibis question 
to bo put without offering a few observa^ 
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tions to, the House, not with a view of 
taking its sense upon the propriety of this 
grant of money; not with a view of resist* 
ing its issue, but in order to discharge my 
mind of those feelings with which it is im¬ 
pressed by the perseverance, on the part 
of those in whose hands the government of 
this country it placed, in a system towards 
Spain and Portugal, which I conceive to 
be not onl}* of no avail to their cause, hut 
highly injurious and detrimental to the 
bestintcrestsof this country.—-At the dawn 
of this animated contest in Spain, in 1808, 
no man j:ould more strongly, more warmly 
participate in the general and universal 
feeling towards that countrj'ihan I did ; it 
was a feeling congenial to the heart and 
mind of every Englishman; it was a burst 
of indignation against the must outrageous 
and unexampled oppression on thn part 
of the French emperor; it was a natural 
sympathy; it was aiding the weak against 
the strong; it was a free country, and a 
free people animated in the support of tlie 
freedom, llie independence, the integrity 
of the Spanish empire: what Englishman 
could resist such a call as tiiis ? wli.a Fiig- 
ILshinan could withhold his whole, his 
warmest support in such a cause? it was 
under such universal and generai)fee!iiigs, 
that the ministers of that day, in whom 
the present Chancellor of the Exciietjuer 
is included, undertook the support of the 
inipanish patriots. Now, Sir, let us review 
the principles upon which that support 
was to be given on their 'part; let us look 
back to the declaration of his Majesty’s 
'ministers at the time, and wc shall find 
that it was to be an alliance formed on 
the principles of general and zealous 
support to the Spanish nation, in a manner 
most conducive to their welfare and ad¬ 
vantage, but at the same time least in¬ 
jurious to British interests.—'fhese were 
the principles upon which this alliance 
was to be formed; principles which coin¬ 
cided. with the sentiments of the public 
at large, and in which the government was 
universally supported.—Let us now see 
upon what system these principles have 
been maintained; let U4 see'how far the 
ministers have eflected the two objects of 
giving every support to the Spanish pa¬ 
triots, in a niaimer most conducive to thedr 
interests, and in what manner they have 
kept sight of the interests and security of 
England, li is upon this head that 1 con- 
•4einfi their conduct; it is upon this system 
itidticb I have to argue, and upon which 1 
itrust I shall shew, before 1 sit down, that 
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they have betrayed not only their allies, 
but that unexampled confidence which 
was reposed in them. 

It will be impoBsihle for me to bring be¬ 
fore the House my view of this subject, 
without euteiing at large into the history 
of this contest; but in doing so, i beg the 
House not to be alarmed at the prospect 
of the length to which such a history 
might lead me. 1 shall not feel it neces¬ 
sary to enter into all the details of the 
several transactions which have occurred 
ill the diflerent periods of this contest ; I 
might undoubtedly do so, with feelings of 
the iiighest gratification, becau-^e I should 
only have to record events most plc.isiiig to 
the House, most grateful to the ears of every 
Englcshman ; cveiit.s most glorious to the 
nriiis of Eiiglaiul, tut.‘'t honourable to the 
individuals, anti to the armies by whom 
they were achieved. But, Sir, ihe.se are 
events tiiat havts been repeatedly expa¬ 
tiated upon in liiis Ilo.ise, and have been 
as ri'pcaU’dIy admired and applauded; 
thcieioie in pa.s8mif them now by, do not 
iet me be suppostd to wish to les.sen their 
value, and to tictract from their national 
importance. (toiI forbid that I should be 
actuated by such motives: no. Sir, no man 
living is nioio alive to the.se gratifying 
and proud exploits on the pait of-my 
couniryrnen, but they are unnecessary to 
my view of this history —That which I 
wi-h to place before ilie House and the 
country, is the result of a syslem, so weak, 
•so radically injurious to the interest of Eng¬ 
land ; a system n bich iuis been pursued, and 
is now pursuing, so subversii t- of those pa¬ 
triotic principles upon which tlie alliance 
of Spain war tiiriued—1 shall briefly trace 
the result of the campaigns which have 
taken place since the commeuceineiit of 
this coiitest.—In the fust place, so soon as 
a military torce could be prepared, it was 
dispaiched under my gallant and excel¬ 
lent friend air A. Wellesley, in I<s08, to 
Portugal. I .shall not now stop to discuss 
the policy of relieving the Spanish pa¬ 
triots in ^p^lin, by sending our troops to 
Portugal. Th a is a quesiion which has 
ofu-n been agitated, and as often been ap¬ 
proved by this House; but I must remind 
the House, that at the time this force was 
di.spatched, the French had been driven 
from Madrid, and were not advanced be¬ 
yond the Kbio. This expedition under 
sir A; Welleslay I consider as the com¬ 
mencement of the first campaign; and let 
it alw-iys ho remembered that it began 
epoii the system of attempting to contend 
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with BttMUipart^ the power of a Bri* 
tish Tpilitary ferce in the Peninsala—the 
o^ect was to try your military strength 
With bis. You made yourselves principals 
where you should have been contented to 
remain as auxiliaries. This is the system 
which I condemn^let us now see how 
it has succeeded.—The campaign com* 
lAenced with all the advantage, with all 
the glory, with all the triumph which in 
the most sanguine mind could have been 
predicted.—We beat the French at Ro- 
leia, we beat them at Vimiera, we reliev¬ 
ed the whole of the north of Portugal, and 
we finished by the convention of Cintra, 
which placed at our disposal their whole 
army; but what was the result of that 
campaign, did we relieve the Spaniards ? 
did we promote the interests of England ? 
—The result was, that England, at her own 
cxpencc, England, the ally of'Spain, placed 
at the disposal of France 20,000 of her 
best troops, commanded by her ablest ge¬ 
nerals, conversant and inured to the cli¬ 
mate of S|jain, in a port nearest to the 
scene of contest, and capable of being 
again brought into action in the course of 
three months, and which in fact was the 
case; England, in order to assist her allies 
and contribute to her own interest, which 
would have led her to a rapid termin.'ttion 
of the war, supyilied the means of reinforc¬ 
ing, in the most eiricient and expeditious 
manner, the French in the Peninsula, and 
thereby secured the permanency of the 
contest in that country; such was the fruit 
of the first campaign, such was the advan¬ 
tageous proof of our first attempt to con¬ 
tend with our armies against the armies 
of Buonaparte.—^Tlie second campaign 
commenced under that gallant and must 
excellent officer sir John Moore, who con¬ 
trary, and in direct opposition to his own 
tnilitary judgment, and in the teeth of all 
the remonstrances which he had made to 
thii country upon the danger and folly (vf 
pursuing a system founded on such erro* 
iieous and dangerous principles, was di¬ 
rected to march into Spain, and to under¬ 
take once more a contest with Buonaparte's 
armies in the Peninsula.—Let it be re¬ 
membered that this order from the govern¬ 
ment in England took place when they 
knew that Buonaparte himself had ad¬ 
vanced into Spain, and had reinforced his 
armies with upwards of 100,000 men; but 
the system was a favourite one, it was to 
be pnrsued utfler all circumstances, and 
no example, no reasoning could convince 
the infatuated minds ef those who goyern- 
( VOL. XIX.) 


ed the councils of this country, of the fu¬ 
tility and danger of attempting, by a Bri¬ 
tish force, to overwhelm Buonaparte.— 
The tharacter of England was committed^ 
we were the principals, Spain and Portu¬ 
gal were only auxiliaries in the contest. 
This gallant man, at the head ef his gal¬ 
lant British force, advanced accordingly, 
aided by the co-operation of sir David 
Baird, who had landed at Corunna. Here 
again I shall not stop to enter into the de¬ 
tails, it is sufficient to say, that nothing but 
the extraordinary abilities, thb prudence, 
judgment, temper, and indefatigable and 
unwearied exertions of the* commander, 
rescued from utter annihilation, the whole 
of the array entrusted to his command. 
What was the result f after a display of 
courage and discipline and forbearance 
under difficulties the most unexampled ill 
the militarj' history of this or any other 
country, this army efiecled its retreat to 
the shores of Corunna, at which point it 
maintained itself against the desperate at¬ 
tack of the whole French force; and when, 
after acquiring a most important and bril¬ 
liant victory, which was dearly purchased 
at the expence of the life of the most in¬ 
valuable and able officer that ever graced 
the annils of any country, we were ena¬ 
bled to bring back the remnant of the Bri¬ 
tish force in a state so disorganized', so to¬ 
tally antiihilated,as to render it necessary to 
exert the utmost energies of the 'country 
to repair its loss—such was the issue of 
the second attempt to contend with Buo¬ 
naparte ill a military campaign^ by the 

efibrts of your armies in the Peninsula_ 

The next undertaking, the next campaign 
was commenced by the appointment of 
my gallant and noble friend lord Wel¬ 
lington once more to the command of the! 
forces in Portugal: nothing could be more 
unpromising, nothing could be more dis¬ 
astrous than the stale of Portugal at the 
time he undertook this hazardous com¬ 
mand; his genius, his promptitude, his 
zeal, and his extraordinary military talents 
were necessary in the instant to extrictite 
and relieve his small army from its embar¬ 
rassments, threatened as it was on the 
north, on the south, and in the centre.— 
Here again I should have to detail the 
gallant exploits of a gallant British army, 
but it is in the recollection of every man 
in the country who has a breast to feel, oi* 
a mind to glory, in the valour of his coun¬ 
trymen; the manner in which he de¬ 
stroyed the army of Sodlt, in which he 
arrested the progress of Victor, and ih 
(2 D) 
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which he formed the junction, and infus¬ 
ed into the armies of Spain a spirit of 
emblation and zeal; iio sooner had these 
events taken place, than the same system 
was directed to be pursued by the gov< ri»- 
nient of England ; acting under the same 
misguided judgment, they once more call- 
*ed upon their commanders and their aimics 
to try the experiment of an advance into 
the Spanish territories, to try liow I’ar we 
still were capable of undertaking a conti¬ 
nental system of warfare.—We had not 
yet abandoned the vain idea of contending 
as principals in this contest.—^The expe¬ 
riment n.n tjied again, loid Weiliiigloji 
advaiioed, he met the enemy, he fo'ij.;!it 
him, and he achieved (»hal 1 shall al- 
wilys consider one of the most br'iilir.nt. 
victories this country' ever witnessed) ilic 
victory of Talavera; a vicu>ry gained under 
greater diniculties and w ilh more ue-jn-- 
rate and infuriate fighting, than is reconi- 
ed, 1 believe, in modern w’arfare. Wh-.t 
WAS gained by tliis battle? nothing but a 
loss. What was tlieicsultof this c iinji.ti^n 
which teriuinaled with this battle; 'ili'; 
lo-s of ail yoor s'ck on J hospic.ils; tec loss 
of tciritofv .'the irusof reputation ;not in 
your arm .. •) but in your political » !n’iac¬ 
tor ; the lo'.s of that contidence which your 
ailics had reposed in you, and which had 
been created, fostered, and encouraged, 
by your gallant commander; and (though 
last not least) the loss by sickness, fatigue, 
and,l might almost tidd, famine, of nearly 
half your army.—Such" tvas the conse¬ 
quence, .such the lamentable, disastrous 
issue of your third campaign.—-We now 
come to the last, which, although not termi¬ 
nated,is hanging, in somedegree, suspend¬ 
ed, and has changed from a sy’stem of at¬ 
tack to one of defence. It commenced by 
the position of your army on tiie frontiers 
of Portugal, rc-cstablishcd, and reinforced 
and re-organized by the zeal, the ai tivity, 
the influence and exertions of iny gailam 
and noble friend lord Wellington. I (.(in¬ 
sider this campaign as commencing frem 
title moment iM is^i iia t(3o!c the cnmninnil 
of the French army ; at iliat moment \u* 
had cull.-ctcd oi the proudest Ihiti !i 
forces that had ever bi ui asstmhied to¬ 
gether; abods’ol men amouming to not 
Ic'.s than Si.oO'J rlleciive troops, emn- 
inniided by lim ablc*^t and most experi- 
eiif jd generals th'it iliis coan'ry ever pro- 
jcod.—fiCt us s;\i what lass res'ilnd 
f.'om this C'lmp.rign, which ;:o 
commenced than we found ourselves under 
tha ii^ceuity of retreating, incapable 


of contending against the superiority o£ 
numbers which vvere opposed to us.—Day 
after day belicid the loss of positions, of 
fortresses, of territories, whicli in one in¬ 
stance only w'as most gallantly and nobly 
cliccked by the army under lord Welling¬ 
ton at Jjuzaco, but which check only 
served as a rcsjdte for a few hours to the 
further adv.ince of the enemy : and this 
campaign now leaves us, 1 will not say 
within our entrenchments, but incapable 
of (Quitting those entrenchments, and only 
waiting the result of such movements as 
u enemy may be disposed to make.—It 
Sis with him to chuse bis day, to make 
jiiiso'c.ii di'position, to wait for his rein- 
lhrci''..ieii:s; it ic.sts with him to say whe- 
Lln r lie iil c lUiniie to blockade you, or 
wiietiier lie ■..•!!! give you. a fair opjjortu- 
iiIlV of c! ntendiug wiili huii in the (ield. 
If uc are to judge by the public..‘ions iu 
France, he will decide upon the fotmer, 
and ill iliis he will judge wisely.—Thus, 

I S r, h.’ve I terminated tliu history of the 
Sp.aiii,c.(.ojif st, bi iiming before your view 
Es il.e le t.It of alLyour victories, of all 
your expenditiirpnn men and money, of 
all your excitii^, and of all your w'aste of 
the nnlit.n y vwnirc. s of this country, the 
position of your ar.iiy at Lisbon, in.sulated 
and itiiapable of acting, but at the discre¬ 
tion of the enemy. —Your allic.s in every 
other part of the I’tiilnsula overwlielmcd, 
and only manifc'.ting partial and unavail¬ 
able hostiliiv.—Your own rc.sources ex¬ 
hausted, and your hopes ofnltiinalc success, 
to every mind wlm-li is not blinded by 
enthu.sia.:m, conjjili t dy annihilated, .'such 
is the result of asvi'.c’n liiunded upon the 
principle, of .'.ttompl'og to subdue Duo- 
napartc by ih'; force of your armies on the 
continent; sin h is tlie result wiiith you 
have brought upon yourselves, by acting 
throughout cs principals in a contest, 
v.'hh'ii you U’rl. . took as auxiliaries only. 

W’l!' .'.iiy I'la.ii '.ly that this lias been a 
\vi /' to 11 ? w !•! man who is not de- 
iimed, uu 'ie, any oiveamsUnees, tosup- 
P'liL the mea-n’ras of .i weak and misguided 
g'*ieriiLm 'k, c nlcnd that it has been suc- 
c.’s'.fi !; tiiat 1 . las answ'ered citlier the pro- 
mi.sc:i 1.0 your allies, (*r the hopes to your 
c.iunti iei; Miat it. has cither cciilributedto 
liicir .si Ci lity '-r to your own iienriit ?—I 
hiiall be tondemned ibr endeavouring to 
throw discredit on the conduct of our 
iror.pi, .Sir, if I am so condemned, it will be 
unjin.t towards me. I coa^emn not the 
troops or the comniander; Tapplaud them, 

I admire their valuur, I veutrate their 
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deeds, I am proud as an Englishman to destroyed kingdoms, added domiqi<fns to 
bear my testimony to them, but I dode- his own? What is his situation at this 
precate, and 1 shall never cease to depre« moment, is he checked in his continental 
cate, the cruel manner in which their views? Is lie not directing/rom his closet 
valour has been lost to this country and to inthcThuilleries every cabinet in Europe? 
Europe. What state, what power dare contend 

Sir, we have been reproached on this against or dispute his mandate ? l>o we 
side of the House, with hazarding false see him employing his troops in any part 
predictions; we have been laiinled with of Europe ? lias he moved a single mili- 
having held out to the country the ulii- tary man? Is it necessary for him to do' 
mate failure of our objects in S[>ain. Sir, 1 more tlian issue bis order to be obeyed ? 
am prepared to defend at this moment such His will is the law t’e'uughout r,urope, and, 
predictions; I still maintain that you will arc such the proofs that his continental 
not and cannot by such a system either re- views are cheeked by the employment 
lieve your allies or benefit yourselves; that he finds 'n the Peninsula of .Spain —Again, 
in pursuing it, tliu former must surrender, it has been said that this is the most ex- 
and you will (if yi.u are not already) be pensive war in whieh lie has ever been 
placed Ill a situation of the most imminent engaged, and one in which hr lias suHered 

peril_-it is i'.oi enough fer gontknien to mom in loss of iiini.—Let u-ex.'.niine as 

reproach usfoi sii' ii ;'i. .lictiiui'}, by saying to the expeiicc which lie is supposed to 
they have not \et (.oir.e to p .ss ; it is in- have been Icil in'o. In all his I'orincr cori- 
cumbeiit upon tho'.^ wlx> nia'iitain tiiat fj'iests it is urged iliat he has made the 
succe.ss has ailciidi d th'^ir -tem^ topiovf' coii(]U''ivd country pay for its siihjuga- 
it to the Siitisfactioii of t!;e f'nj le r.ii l of tion; tliat lie Ins ru'sed irorn tlic coinjucicd 
the country ; lu prove Inc.v fa;-the can c a tonfrUii’iion midciciit to defray lli« 
of our allies lias hn n s:ip,.i)rU'(!, or (!ic wJ'olc expi iiecs of his con'pie.st. it does 
interests of («rtat Ihiiaiii pivsnve,!.—Sir, not appear to iiie. Sir, llir.t tliishv.-lciri has 
1 shall take the liberty now of advn liny to hr cnab mditK'l in the iiislanccofSpairi; vve 
those ar*;tjmcnts wliich have b:- 0 ii ad- are yci to h arii tliat Spain has not herself 
vaiiced by ihc r lutticollor of the c;.\ lu - coiili ibiiied by ])aynieiUs to her subjiiga- 
quer, and others, upon this and IkrmLi’oc- | lor; we are yet to learn that liuonaparlc 
casioiis, in defence of this sysUnii, and in | iia-i not extracied from iliat devoted cunn- 
proof of the advaut''gfoi;s iIla;ilio;i in I try the la^t shilling she had to subscribe ; 
which wc are placid at th \'-'m iin. nt by j that she has not inrmslnd to his armies 
our contCrtl in Pui tugul. 1 shall .i: .;]mti- supplies of cvory/lenoniinatioii; but if we 
culaily re fir to a ech a few wanted confn rnation of the little difficulty 

nights ago, by aright hon. gent. (Mr. which Fiance has sustained in tliis conte.st. 
Canning) at loo late a period in the night in her mililury oxpences, let me bring to 
to enable me to make Midi reply to it as I the recollection of the House the state- 
thought it iiMiuircd, but with his puimis- monl which w's inade by the government 
siou 1 .shall now state the jjoiats which he of that comitry in the last expose, present- 
so emphatically and so cloiju- iitly dc- c 1 io the seinile, of ihcstate ot her finance, 
acribeii, and 1 shall he able to shew, that so and there it will be found tliat so far from 
farfromournituationorourprospects,being the w’ar in Spain having added to the dilli- 
improved, they have gradually dini'iiishctl, culties of Fi.incc, Euonapartc assures his 
and are now' become, in my judgment, people that he has been enabled to carry 
hopeless towards Spain.—The iir^t argu- on the conte.st in Spain, and sliall be 
inent was maintained on the ground that enabled to accomplish the delivery of 
the contest in Spain checked the ambitious that country without calling for one 
views of Buonapartd on the Coiititient.— shilling of additional burthen of his people. 

Is it meant by .such an argument, to say ltdoesnotappoarby anyone act, or by any 
that ithas checked these views, or that it is onedocumeiit,tbat theexpeiiccs ofhi.sarmy 
now arrived at such a state as to impede have exceeded the ordinary expence of 
his further objects ? if the former, let me his groat and powerful military cutaldish- 
bving bcforcthe House, the views hehas dis- meni. A(p these proofs of the expciicc of 
closed, and the objects he has accomplished this war? are these proof'' that his re- 
during the course of this conte.st.—Has source.? are exhausted ?--With rcsjioit in 
he not conipletbly subjugated the empire the lossofmen, iremetiihcr itto havebcen 
of Germany ? Has he not created king.s, said on the first day of this sesMon, liy uii 
deposed kings, parcelled out kingdoms, honourable and eloquent member of this 
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House (Mr. Milner) that nearly 600,000 exertions are paralized, that his aUen- 
jnen had passed the Pyrenees, and not more tion is diverted from this country ? l^t us 
than 200,000 were now remaining in the lo»k to another symptom of such inac* 
Peninsula. Sir, 1 think this calculation tivity; have we not witnessed wiihinthesa 
fallacious; first it should be remembered, few days the first minister of marine in this, 
that when Buonaparte found himself country, justify to parliament the neces- 
obligcd to quit the Peninsula, to under- sity of an increase in the annual expen- 
take the subjugation of Austria, betook dilute ol the navy, on the ground that 
with him a very large body of troops from Buonaparic had of late so increased bia 
^painjnnd therefore theirnumbers should shipping.soimproved his ports, so strength- 
be subtracted from the 600,000; but sup- cned and established his harbours, as to 
posing he had consumed to the amount render more exertions and more vigilance, 
stated, we must never forget that Buona- and greaternumbersnecessary for this coUn- 
parte reigns over a population of not less try ? were we not told that he had now in 
than to millions of people ; that he com- a state of equipment 114 sail of the line, 
mauds the military service of his subjects; when we have only 100? I mention not 
that those subjects do not enjoy, as we, this. Sir, as a subject of alarm; no, I am 
thank God, are capable of doing, the free confident that were his numbers double, let 
exercise of our judgment as to military our brave and gallant tars but meet his 
service; with him every man is a soldier, flags, and he will again experience that 
must do the duty of a soldier, and his con- his ships only sail to be subdued. But can 
scriptions enable him to fill his ranks at it be said, that he is idle under such proof of 
all times without difficulty or expence, his vigour and activity, or that his resent- 
Therefore do not let us flatter ourselves raent, animosity, and hatred to this coun- 
Ihat he will be exhausted by his loss of try sleeps ? There is but one more argu- 
inen in the Peninsula, and that he will , nient which occurs to me as having been 
relax in his contest, or sink under it from i brought forward, and it is one which, inroy 
the failuie in the iiambcr »)f his armies. | m*«d, is more extravagant than any of 
We have seen him contending in Spain, i |fiose which I have already touched upon, 
employing the whole of our force in that The argument was supported ov the ground 
country, and yet with an army on foot at that any clicck, any overthrow at this 
the same time*in Germany of upwards of time to the army of the French in the 
100,000 men. Sliould not such experience Peninsula, would go further to shake the 
prove to us the falla'-y of such calcula- foundation of his empire, and place Buo- 
tions ? letus not persist in them. naparlc in greater difiicully than could 

The next argument which has been have been hoped for, at any other period 
mentioned in support of this system, is of his extraordinary career—Here again 
one which I should have thought, the cir- f »nust refer to experience from the past, 
cumstances w hich have occurred in the as the best test for ouf judgment on the fu- 
course of the last J2 months would have tore.—Here 1 must bring to the recollec- 
completely answered; namely, that it di- t«on of the House, and of the country, th« 
verts his attention from England, and pa- situations of difficulty and danger in which 
ralizes {lis eflorts against this country.-— fias at times been placed, and beg 
C^n any man reflect upon what has lately that a comparison may be formed be- 
passed, and say to himself, or believe for tween those, and such as might be sop- 
one moment, that Buonaparte is idle or posed to arise from the overthrow of Mas- 
lias been inactive in his exertions against sena. Have we not seen him heated on 
this country ? Dues it not appear that banks of the Danaube, in the heart of 
tvhile he is employing our troops, and ex- an enemy’s country ? Can we forget the 
haustingour utmost resources in the Pe- defeat he sustained at Aspernc ? Can we 
niiisula, he is moving every engine, ex- fail to look back to the danger with vvhich 
frcisitig all his authiiiity, to annihilate he appeared at iha^ moment surrounded, 
find extinguish our commerce ? Has he opposed by an army of l50,0(X)uf the 
not greatly succeeded in this attempt? best disciplined troops in the world, com- 
H^ he not excluded from eve|;y country maiided by the ablest commanders ? Can 
in Europe, our manufactures ? Has we forget liow be rose from these difficul- 
Ite not reduced our merchants to that ties, how be strengthened his means, and 
gute, as to make it necessary for the demonstrated those great and powerful 
country to aid them with a loan of six mil- resources which enabled him to terminate 
lions of money ? Are these proofs that his the Irem^ndQps warfare in which ho wag 
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S ed by the complete and entire ac* 
isbment of his objects,' namely, the 
overthrow of the Austrian armies, and the 
subjugation of its empire Again let me 
bring back to the recollection of the 
House, the fearful danger with which he 
was threatened in his campaign in Poland; 
can we forget that there again he was at 
one time exhausted in men, in money, in 
supplies,, and liad even lest the confidence 
of those who served under him ? Did he 
sink under these accumulated difficulties r 
did he relax in his exertions, or lower his 
tone of menace and command? Mo, he re¬ 
cruited his armies from the most distant 
extremity of bis empire; he brought troops 
from Italy, from the Pyrenees, from every 
quarter of the globe, and terminated this 
contest with the same success, the same 
accomplishment of his objects, which he 
has ever attained. After the experience 
We have had of these events, is it possible 
for any man, however sanguine, however 
wedded to the war in Portugal, to de¬ 
ceive himself into the belief that any check 
which Ins army sustained, or even the 
total overthrow and destruction of marshal 
Massena, would loosen one nail in the 
iron crown of this modern Charlemaigne. 
Away then with such idle, such impotent 
reasoning. 

1 am conscious that I have trespassed 
long on the patience of the House, hut it 
was impossible for me to allow this pro¬ 
position to be granted, without stating, as 
strongly as 1 was enabled, my objections to 
the system which has been pursued by 
our government, and which again I must 
maintain has placed us in ih» unfortunate 
dilemma, as to leave us no option tq)on the 
grant of this sum for the maintenance of 
the Portuguese troops. Before 1 sit down 
I must again guard myself against the pos¬ 
sibility of being charged with censuringor 
condemning the coiidnct of our army 
On the contrary, no man in this country is 
more ready to bear tc'-tiinony to its good 
conduct, no Englishman is more proud of 
its valor, discipline, p-atience, and uncon¬ 
querable spirit. With respect to iisulficer!;. 
I can only say that their merits surpass all 
power of praise; and I should indeed be 
wanting to every feeling of iny heart, to 
every conviction of my mind, if 1 was 
not mrward to add mytribuU; of applause 
and admiration to the skill, the courage, the 
indefatigable exertions of my gallant and 
noble friend, the commander in chief. 
To his spirit, to his talents, the country 
fiid the army owe every thing that has 


been achieved; what man eonU do, ho 
has done; but 1 must ever lament that what 
is done, can never, from the nature of ito 
policy, be beneficial either to our alliM et 
to this country. I deprecate the systeoi 
which has led us to act as principals in* 
stead of auxiliaries in this war; a systena 
which every day furnishes to my mind» 
stronger and more convincing proofs, that 
it must eventually lead to our destruction ; 
you may protract the period, it is not per* 
haps the interest of Buonaparte to bring tbo 
contest to an immediate issue, but be it 
sooner or later, the result, in my judgment, 
is inevitable, if the system is pursued. 

Mr. Peek said, that he had listened to- 
the speech of the hon. gent, who spoka 
last with great attention, but could not 
agree with him in the statements he bad 
made, nor in the conclusions he had drawn. 
Several of the arguments he had used were 
such as might be applied with some pro* 
priety in the last session, but were totally 
inapplicable at present. Last year when 
the Hou.se could only proceed upon con* 
jecture, there was naturally great variance 
of opinion. There was then plausible 
ground tor the doubts and diOerencea 
which agitated the minds of men. The 
scepticism and despondent feelings of the 
hoii. gentlemen opposite were then in somU 
measure authorised by the recollection that 
France had just concluded a peace with 
Austria, and was prepared to employ its 
whole force in t]ic Peninsula. We had 
now had experience uf these additional 
levies, and could frame our calculations. 
upon a sure foundation. The Portuguese 
had shown themselves to be equal to the 
combat, and warranted us in entertaining 
a sanguine expectation of their future ex¬ 
ertions. Under what circumstances then 
did his Maje.sty now call upon the House 
to renew the Grant of aid to Portugal ? 
What last year was expectation, now was 
proof: .what then was doubt, was now be¬ 
come Certainty : what then was appre¬ 
hension, was now confidence. The hon. 
geiiileman had referred to speeches made 
on foriner occasions, and had, as usual, 
predicted evils, because he did not find 
them in existence. This, however, he 
thought, was a mode of treating the sub¬ 
ject which came with rather a bad grace 
from that quarter, at the present momeilt, 
and was a species of defence very easily 
and very readily resorted te by those who 
had nothing better to set up. What had 
been the late of those predictions which 
so boldly proaovneed the unfitness of the 
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Portaguese levies ? We had been asked, 
what would become of the Portuguese 
armies in the event of our abandoning 
that country i Calumny, little, he con¬ 
ceived, ill unison with genuine British 
feelings, had been lavished on their faith-' 
ful and persevering allies. For his own 
part, he must deprecate and condemn 
the mode which had been so industriously 
made use of to influence the public mind 
against Portugal, and to excite unfavour¬ 
able impressions respecting the issue of 
the cainpai-n in that country, by publi¬ 
cations of several descriptions, wliich were 
issued daily, weekly, and montbly, aye, 
and he e&uiJ advl (juaiteriy, from the 
press. 'I'hry had been lauiuingly told, 
too, that t!ie lirituli name \\a! iipoi.ular 
on the Con.inent—that uhiu* iw.mo.' im¬ 
proved the i?) .tilutions and rcre’.ou-d the 
governmeiiis of .Spain and PoiLa;'; .1, we 
made uMianee with their wcai;.ie.:> and 
coriupti.ni. Franca was repre'.. m.cd as 
conciliating the afijctions of ij..: pi.opn! 
by her works of rcgrii'.ra.ion ; rv nut 
was the return she had met with from the 
rugged and ungrateful people of Portugal ? 
They had united heart and band in resi.s- 
tance to the invader, and wei'i: now in 
arms agahrst him in greater numbers than 
had ever before been witnessed in that 
country. They had not wailed to stipu¬ 
late reform, before they took up arms to 
resist the aggressor. Criticisms had once 
been passed in the impolicy of dispersing 
our force and wosli.-ig its strengtii in a 
multitude of uncoiinectud operations ; 
now the censure was, that lliat force was 
concentrated. The defence of the pre¬ 
sent measure, he conceived, might be rest¬ 
ed, not only on its own merits, but cii the 
concessions made by the hon. genlieman 
himself. It appeared- extraordinary to 
him that it should seem to any hon. 
member necessary that the battles of 
Britain should be fought only on her 
own shores; for surely those wh»» were 
anxious for her defence, and who saw the 
matter in an unprejudiced light, could not 
wish to see her armies unemployed, and 
would not suppo.se that they were idly to 
lopk on, W'hile Buonaparte was draw'ing 
parallels and occupying heights, prepara¬ 
tory to his attack, and that no eflbrt should 
be made to prevent his operations. It was 
something, in his estimation, that the fatal 
hour of that conflict had been at least de¬ 
ferred. Let the length of the war in Spain 
be but contrasted with the duration of 
those wars in which Buonaparte bad strid- 


ed with such rapidity over the prostrate 
dynasties of Europe. If, indeed, it was 
to be held that his march was irresistible, 
and that the Empire of the West must be 
finally established ; if it was determined 
to he right that Europe .should crouch be¬ 
fore the Usurper, the arguments which 
had been urged that night must be admit¬ 
ted to be incontrovertible. But if this 
doctrine was deserving only of contempt, 
then he could safely venture to say, that 
the Continent did not present an arena 
more fertile of advantage than the present 
scene of military action. The hon. gen¬ 
tleman had argued that the enemy could 
easily repair a defeat, or retrieve any dis¬ 
aster that might befall him. lie remem¬ 
bered when much had been said in that 
House, and out of it, of the moral efliict 
of one victory in facilitating the attain¬ 
ment of another—and tiie.' was truth in 
ilis rcmaik : but he would whether 
this ftleci was incapable of operating but 
in one iiirctli!;n ? VVe had heard of the 
f.itc of Spain being decided on the Danube; 
but were British victories alone to be barren 
and unproiluctivc in their consetjuences ? 
Wa.s the victorious career of an array like 
a talisman, whose magic elicct extended 
from East to West, but could not be felt in 
an opposite course? If he wanted a cri¬ 
terion by which to form a judgment of the 
conduct of the war in Spain, he would 
look to the columns of the Monitcur for 
its panegyric—he would see in its altered 
tone, ill Its transition from insult to re-tpcc;, 
the extorted confession of our glory and 
their reproach—and he would ask ifie 
House whether they needed any other do > 
cuitient on which to found their vole? 
If it did appear, that with one-sixth part 
of our own military force we employed in 
Spain and Portugal onc-half of the 
enemy’s disposable strength, surely he 
might assume that it was the interest of 
the coiinlry to persist in the struggle, and 
to court the trial for an honourable issue. 

Having dwelt so far upon the general 
i|uestioii of the policy of the campaign, 
he should now beg leave to make a few 
observations upon the campaign itself. It 
would be unnecessary for him to dwell on 
the cunsuinmate skill and transcendant 
ability of the general who conducted it. 
But he cuuhl not help troubling the House 
with one or two observations on what had 
fallen from a gallant general opposite 
(general Tarleton), on a former evening. 
They had beeiftold by that gallant general 
that lord Wellington was guilty of a gross 
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error in not attacking marshal Ney before 
the siege of Ciudad llodrigo; but he had 
totally overlooked the circumstanceswhich 
would have rendered such a measure im¬ 
practicable. The fuices of lord Wellirig- 
ton were reduced by detachments bcingi^ 
disposed of at diil'ereiit points; while the 
J ’rencli general had concentrated a body of 
CU,((UO men, and had a great superiority 
of cavalry, in a situation where that de- 
.scription of force was most capable of act¬ 
ing. The accusers of lord Wellington had 
Ihrougliout tnaiiifestcd the greatest incon¬ 
sistency ; for while they at one period 
condemned his rashness, they inveighed at 
another against his caution. And why 
this latter accusation ? Because be did not 
attack the enemy with a force, half of 
wiiich was composed of those reviled and 
calumniated Portuguese. But if lord Wel- 
lington had done so, and been defeated, 
what ‘.hen would have been the language- 
of the gallant general and of those who 
agreed with him in opinion? Why, they 
would ti'.en have had recourse to their 
prcdicti-iJiS, and have reviled the measures 
which they now recomniciidcd.—^Thc bon. 
member then defended the whole conduct 
of the campaign, and said, that the gal¬ 
lant genertd opposite had forgotten every 
thing relative to the siege of Ciudad Kod- 
rigo but its fall, lie hud not recollected 
its gallant defence, nor bestowed onceulo- 
giuin on its immortal defenders. On the 
whole, he was bold to say, that if our army 
was at this moment even on the point of 
ombarkalion, yet much had been gained, 
Kor was it a matter of small importance 
that the evil day was kept oil', even for 
one year, wliich had given to France a 
clieck and to the (’onliiient. of Europe a 
respite. Another r.dv.intagc Ind resulted 
from the rampaigu;, the Peni;!siila ; for 
it was manifested t«> Europe, that the < ha- 
racter of the French aiiny was greatly de¬ 
clined from w hat it had been ; and he felt 
assured, that ttie ]iCopUi of France did not 
look on it with the .sane conlidence, .since 
it had been proved tliat their < r>rt'er of 
victory was inurruptfd. He believed, 
too, that the pi ince of Es.^ling would recol¬ 
lect with regret the glories of general 
Massena; ami the didres of F'lehingen ami 
Dalmatia seel, for »!.(! int'mori.ds of their 
fame under llin u.une-. cf y and of 
Soult.—A right lion. gent, h id made, oh- 
servatifliis, on a foimer ii' Jif. iipnn the 
di.sposition of the .‘''pa,< i,.}i i.fn t . . >'d the 
sort of warf.iiu which they < .n ried m ; but 
it appeared to liini rather hard to blame 


the Spaniard^ for adopting the very advice 
which had been given them by the gen¬ 
tlemen on the opposite side, not to commit 
the fate of their country by the rashnesf 
of resorting to general actions. The sys¬ 
tem on which they now acted was the most 
destructive to the enemy which could be 
pursued; and lie believed that in the last 
ten months the French bad byil lost 4(),00U 
men. He had to apologiice to the House 
for trespassing so long on their attention, 
and should say little mor^t-but he could 
not help reminding tbein,' that perhaps at 
this very hour, while they were deliberat¬ 
ing on the vote which they should give, 
lord Wellington might be preparing for 
action to-morrow; and when he reflected 
on the venal abuse which had been dis¬ 
seminated against that illustrious cha¬ 
racter, lie felt a hope that if a momentary 
irritation should ruffle his temper on see¬ 
ing those malicious cflusions, he woyld 
console himself by the general feeling 
w'liich existed in his favour—for his coun¬ 
try would remember, that he had resigned 
every comfort in order to 6ght her battles 
and defend her liberties; nor would his 
i;!ory be tarnished by the envy of rivals, 
or the voice of faction. He cherished the 
sanguine expectation that the day would 
runn arrive, when another transcendant 
victory would silence the tongue of envy, 
and the cavils of party animosity; when 
the British Commander would be hailed by 
the unanimous voice of his country, with 
the sentiment adifrcssed on a memorable 
occasion to another illustrious character, 
“ Invid^m gloria superaiti.’* 

Cencral Tarlelon was disposed to give 
the hon, gent, wlio spoKe last every de¬ 
gree (if praise for tlie speech with which 
lie had com? down to the House, and 
wlii'.h was worthy of him, or of the most 
eloipir-nt member in it; liut he denied that 
it coiiiaincd any ansvi-er to the arguments 
W'liicli had been advanced. The hon. 
gent, had ent(jred into a very ditluse eu¬ 
logy on lord Wellington; but be thought 
it might be comprised in a very short sen¬ 
tence, as his situation w’as not dillerent 
from that of any other oflicer who might 
be appointed to lead the armies of hi^ 
eouiitiy. He defended himself against 
the ch?i r;p of having attributed gross neg- 
leet of duty .to lord Wellington in not 
attacked Ney; as he, at the time 
alluded to, distinctly stite.d that there 
\\irn no docnn^eiits before the House 
which could enable them to judge of the 
merit of his proceedings. lie had referred 
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to the sacrifices vre had made in the Pe* 
Btnsula. We bad sent thither 50,000 
men, and we had lost the whole of the 
Peninsula, except that spot which lay be 
tween Cartaxo and Lisbon; in addition to 
which, we had also sent to Portugal two 
million sterling in bullion. We had, during 
the whole period we were engaged in the 
contest, beeh making retrograde move¬ 
ments, and ruin alone could be the result. 
He said he had never heard any charge 
whispered against general Moore. He (lad 
been sent to a campaign in which no man 
could be successful. He had acted like a 
brave, determined, and high-minded of¬ 
ficer; and be had sealed his character 
with his blood. Every thing that sur¬ 
rounded him was covered by distress, and 
there was nothing at any time to be ex¬ 
pected from the enterprize in which he 
was engaged. As to the question before 
the House, he was decidedly of opinion 
that the House should not, in the present 
state of commercial distress, send two 
millions more to Portugal. He could de¬ 
monstrate that the Portuguese soldiers 
could have been had fur one-third less than 
that which was now paid them. He pro¬ 
ceeded to shew that the Portuguese troops 
had never been of any actual service. 
They had never been what they ought to 
have been—a manecuvering army, such as 
our local militia would have been with the 
same training. The present war, if it was 
to be carried on in the I'eninsula, must be 
a warfare of finance; it could never be at¬ 
tended with any advantage; and the fatal 
truth must at length be told, that could 
not maintain ourselves in that country. 
The question was not now, how our army 
was to get away out of Portugal; but, 
when that should come to be the case, he 
was afraid it would be found to be a diffi¬ 
cult matter, (ientlemen opposite agreed 
that this country must go through the pur¬ 
gatory of invasion ; but he was afraid if 
affairs went on in their present state they 
must also encounter the purgatory of a re¬ 
volution. He looked to the matter in a 
more manly manner than those on the 
other side did. They viewed it in a das- 
lirdly point of view. He was for fighting 
with full numbers. Gentlemen opposite 
seemed to wish to wait till the country had 
encountered every disaster, and till their 
means were diminished, and the spirits of 
their troops broken by defeats in other 
quarters. On these grounds he was against 
the grant. 

The Resolution was then put, and 
agreed to without a division. 
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Commehciai. CaxDiT Bill.] Th# order 
of the day having been read for resolving 
into a Committee on the Commercial Cre¬ 
dit Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved that the Speaker should leave the 
Chair. - 

Lord Folkestone contrasted the Committee 
in whose report the present measure ori¬ 
ginated, with that Committee on the 
same subject in 1793. The Committee of 
1793 was composed of fifteen individuals, 
only four of whom were commercial men. 
The late Copimittre was composed of 21 
individuals, tiTo-thirdsof whom were com¬ 
mercial men, and the other third, penons 
in office, or connected with office, who 
were therefore interested in the deci.sion 
of the question. The right4)on. gent, who 
had proposed the measure, had said, that 
it was a claim oi^tbe humanity rather 
than on the justice of ilic House. Now', 
however the House might lantont the dis¬ 
tresses of individuals, they had no right 
to grant the public money on such a ground. 
His opinion decidedly was, that although 
the operation of the Bill might occasion 
an immediate relief to those who were 
suffering, they would ultimately experience 
from it the greatest injury. The present 
commercial situation of the country was 
very different from that in which it had 
ever before been placed ; and all argu¬ 
ments therefore, which assumed to be 
derived from experience, vt'erc futile. He 
did not conceive that We could calculate 
on any vent for our goods, either in the 
North American, the European, or even 
(except to a small extent} in the South 
American markets. If, however, British 
manufactures should find purchasers in 
Sooth America, what would be the return? 
Precisely that produce of which our mer¬ 
chants already had more than they knew 
w'hat to do with. It was childish policy 
to put off an evil which, when it did arrive, 
would consequently come with accumu¬ 
lated force. He made no doubt that the 
commissioners to be appointed under the 
act would be trust-worthy persons, ami 
hat they would not grant loans, except 
on the deposit of articles, which would be 
vailable to the public by sale, in the event 
of the incapacity of the borrowers to repay 
the sums advanced to thi.-m. Still, in that 
case, the pnhiic would be losers. Of 
course a considerable public loan would 
bo soon to be raised; and was it iioteri- 
:lent that if exchequer bills to the amount 
of six millions were Issued to prop com¬ 
mercial credit, the loan would necesiaHl/ 
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be made on termi comparatiTely disad* 
yaatagttona ? He lamented that tlie right 
hon. gent, had brought forwatd this mea> 
sure at all, and .feeling as he did, that 
eventually it would be injurious as well to 
the individuals immediately concerned as 
to the country at large, he should take the 
sense of the House on the motion. 

Mr. Manyat declared, that a full consi¬ 
deration qf the subject had induced him to 
change the opinion which he originally 
entertained. He was now convinced that 
the good to be derived fron^he proposed 
measure, would far outweqPi the incon¬ 
veniences that might attend upon it. He 
denied that all markets were shut against 
us. Many were yet open; and there was. 
still a great demand for certain articles of 
our home manufacture. But the capitals 
of our manufacturers were so locked up in 
the stock on hand, that they were not 
enabled to make tbc goods which were in 
demand. The markets of Martinique, 
Guadaloupe', St. Domingo, &c. were all 
open to us; and the only consequence of 
an inconvenient nature was, that the returns 
were of an unproductive nature. By a 
change of policy, however, our returns 
might he rendered completely productive. 
If the United States persisted in enforcing 
the non-importation act with respect to 
us, we might adopt a similar measure 
with respect to them. At present we 
received indigoes, cotton, and tobacco, 
from the Unit^ States. If we eticouruged 
the cultivation of these articles in the con¬ 
quered colonies which we possessed, we 
might from them and from the Spanish 
colonies receive the indigoes, cotton, and 
tobacco, which we consumed at home, in 
lieu of the unproductive returns of cofiee 
and sugar. He was satisfied that it would 
he of the utmost national importance, 
by granting a temporary relief to the 
merchant, to save .him from being 
compelled to make the dreadful sacri¬ 
fice of 40, 50, or 60 per cent, on his 
property; and by-granting temporary 
relief to the manufacturer, to render it 
unnecessary for him to discharge those 
whom be nad hitherto employed, and to 
enable him to manufacture those goods 
which were still in demand. While he 
was speaking on this subject he could not 
avoid recommending the iotroducUon imo 
the Bill of a clause, by which no commis¬ 
sioner onder the act should be allowed to 
receive any Exchequer Bills himself, or to 
become security for any other individual 
who might be disposed to receive them* 
(VOL XIX.) 
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Hils be advised, not firam aay thd least 
suspicion of improper conduct on the part 
of the commissioners, • but because ■■ h# 
thought it was highly important that they 
should possess a weight and respectability 
which such a provision alone could giro 
them. 

Sir J, Newport was more strongly con** 
vinced than ever that bis doubts on this 
subject were well founded, and that the 
measure would be highly injurious to tne 
community. The present distress was of 
a complexion entirely difierent from that 
of 1793. It arose from over-trading, 
which was not then the case. The pro¬ 
bable termination of it was most uncertain. 
He bad no doubt that whim the time for 
the repayment of the loans advanced 
should arrive, the parties would coma down 
to the House with an application for the 
extension of the period of payment, on 
the ground that the markets for their com¬ 
modities were more firmly closed than 
ever. Thus they would be iuvoivcti in 
still deeper ruin, having been tempted by 
the proposed measure to engage in addi¬ 
tional speculations. The injustice of the 
assistance which the Bill went to alFord, 
appeared to him to be manifest; as he was 
persuaded that when the period of payment 
arrived, that period would be extended, and 
that this operation would be repeated until 
the whole sum originally advanced would 
ultimately be lost; the consetjuence would 
be, that Parliament would visit on the pub¬ 
lic—on unofi'ending and innocent indivi¬ 
duals—the errors of inordinate speculators. 

The House then divided^— 


For the motion.113 

Against it. 16 

Majori ty..97 


The Cliawxllmr of the Exchet/uer then 
informed the Hqusc that it was his inten¬ 
tion to extend the advantages of the Bill 
to all places wheme the warehousing system, 
was carried on. He also observed, that 
with a view to carry into eifect what was 
evidently the intention of the antecedent 
Committee, namely, to allow the bor¬ 
rowers to have the benefit of the dividends 
before the payment of their instalments, 
be should propose that the payment take 
place days later than the period re¬ 
commended by the Committee. Itf- 
stead, therefore, of the 15th or 16lb 
of Jwuary, he should propose that the 
payment be made on the 1st of Fe- 
oruary. He proceeded to read the names 
of those whom it was his intention to 
propose as conunissionen under the net. 
(2E) 
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—^He-tbcn adverted to the clause sug¬ 
gested by an hon. gent, by which the com- 
niisstoners should be precluded from par¬ 
ticipating in the benefits of the act; and 
observed, that after the selection of the 
persons whom he had named, it was not 
likely that the necessity of such a clause 
should occur to him. Although he did 
not mean to propose such a clause, yet, if 
klie Jron. gent, thought it would be more 
creditable to the commissioners that a 
provision of that nature should exist in 
the Bill, and would propose it, he should 
have no hesitation in acceding to the pro- 
osition. He then moved to 611 up the 
lanks in the manner which he described. 

Mr. Tkrney was very willing that the 
manufacturers should be assisted, but con- 
ceiv^id that the proposition of the right 
hon. gent, would give too extensive facili- 
tiea to speculation. He was anxious that 
the advantages of the Bill should be con¬ 
fined. to the manufacturing interest; and if 
he could frame a clause to that effect, he 
ahould certainly submit it to the Com¬ 
mittee. 

^ The ChmetUoref the Etchequer, if the 
right hon. «nt were to propose such a 
clause, would certainly oppose it. The 
object of granting relief to the manufac¬ 
turer would not be obtained, unless the 
means were afforded to the merchant of 
discharging his debt to the manufacturer; 
nor would the proposed measure benefit 
those who had inordinately speculated. 
No man would be relieved by it, who 
could not chew by the deposit of the 
articles, on the security of which the loan 
was to be advanced, that he had been suc¬ 
cessful in bis speculation. 

Mr. Tkmey contended that in many 
cases when the merchant obtained a loan, 
he would empl(^ but a small part of it in ^ 
the payment or his debt to the manufac- 
turer^ and- particularly to the small manu¬ 
facturer. It had been urged by an hon. 
gent that the capital of the manufacturer 
was in many cases locked up, and that 
the * receipt of Exchequer bills would 
enable him to manufacture suoli goods as 
were ip demand. Very different, indeed, 
appeared to him to be the merits of the 
merchant and the manufiwturer. * The 
merchant having bought goods on credit 
fhom the manufacturer, sent them to South 
Americ^' If the speculation proved- ibc- 
ct^fbl, itwas profitable to the speculator; 
illtjuriiuccassfui, the loss fell on the manu- 
lacturer. Was this the character entitled 
to BMisiance I And yet-bn was persuaded 
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that, tinder the proposed plan, this de« 
scription of men would absorb the greater 
part of the six millions that were to be 
issued. 

Mr. Hmkitson wished the Bill could be 
better adapted to the case. The natural 
course of proceeding appeared to him to 
be, to give a preference to those who were 
particularly oppressed. In the first place, 
to give priority to goods as a security over- 
personal security, and then to some de¬ 
scription of goods over others, namely, 
British manultoturrs primarily, and then 
colonial prbd^n. In the present depre¬ 
ciation of goods in the market, he thought 
the public would run no risk by advancing- 
75 per cent, upon them instead of 50 per 
cent. When goods were the security for 
a loan, he conceived that the addition of 
personal security would be embarrassing. 
He repeated, that by advancing money in 
the first place to those who pos-scssed the 
greatest quantity of unsaleable goods.- the 
most effectual relief would be given to the 
parties the most deeply distressed; but 
that by advancing money generally, and 
without distinction, but a small portion of 
it would reach those whom it was essential 
to relieve. 

Mr. H. Thornton was of opinion, that 
the preamble of the Bill might recite 
what was the general intention of parlia¬ 
ment on the subject, and thus serve as a 
guide for the conduct of the commissioners. 
He certainly was desirous that the manu¬ 
facturers should be the persons chiefly 
benefited by the proposed measure, al¬ 
though he was not for limiting the advan¬ 
tages of the measure so exclusively to the 
manufacturers as had been recommended 
by the hon. gent. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer thought 
any recitation in the preamble, of the 
view of parliament, might tend to -create 
difficulties in the execution of the trust to 
be reposed in the commissioners. The 
committee would be aware, that among 
the commissioners whom he had named 
were several of those gentlemen who had 
been most active as cprainissioners in 
1793. On that occasion the commis¬ 
sioners had proceeded by framing general 
questions, to which all applicants for relief 
replied on oath, and thus underwent such 
a severe scrutiny, as to repel many im¬ 
proper applications. He conceived that 
it would be proper to compel every ap¬ 
plicant to declare for what purpose he 
wanted assistance, in order that the com- 
missionen might know they granted money • 
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for proper objects; and he was conTincedj 
ihiat the best security which parliament 
cbald have for the proper distribution of 
this sum of six millions, was the wisdom 
and discretion of the individuals in whom 
the power of distributing it was to be 
vested. 

Mr. “nem^ repeated his anxiety fur the 
lesser manufacturer, who, he was per¬ 
suaded, would not be paid, or, at most, 

f >aid but in part by the merchant, after the 
alter had obtained a loan for that purpose. 
Great difficulties would tak^place also in 
the due appreciation of the value of the 
goods which were to be pledged fur the 
payment of the money borrowed. 

General Turleion said, he held in his 
hand some Resolutions of the merchants 
of Liverpool, declaratory of their intention 
to apply to parliament for the aid of a 
million. He wished to know whether it 
was intended to grant an additional mil¬ 
lion for that purpose, or to allow the 
Liverpool mercliants to partake of the six 
millions to be advanced by the Bill ? 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer replied, 
that the merchants of Liverjiool would 
enjoy the same advantages as any other 
merchanis who applied for rciii-f. 

Mr. W. Smith was persuaded that many 
merchants who would burrow money 
under the act for an avowed purpose, 
namely, to pay their debts to the manu¬ 
facturers, would employ hut a portion of 
it in that manner, anil by way of specula¬ 
tion would purchase with the rest goods at 
their present depreciated value. He knew 
no mode of guarding against this perver¬ 
sion of the intention of parliament, but by 
giving complete publicity to the applica¬ 
tions made to the commissioners. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro¬ 
tested against the publicity recommended 
by the hoii. gent, and observed that no I 
part of the conduct of the commissioners j 
in 1793, deserved, and obtained greater i 
praise, than their honourable secrecy. 
Ai to the apprehension of the bon. gent, 
that the merchant would purchase the 
goods of the manufacturer at a depreciated 
price, such a sale on the part of the ma¬ 
nufacturer would not be compulsory, as 
be might, if he preferred it, obtain relief 
from the commissioners by the deposit of 
bis goods. 

I'he motion was then agreed to; as was 
also a clause, by which it was provided, 
that no person in the Exchequer bill 
office should receive additional fees in 
consequence of the additioasd utue of 
Exchequer bills. 
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Ibe House was then resumed; • the re* 
port was received, and ordered be 
taken into further consideration tO-mon> 
row. The Bill was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Tierney moved, that there, be laM 
before the House the Minutes of the Evi¬ 
dence taken before the Committee on 
Commercial Credit. 

The Chancellor qf the Excheqtter obseneif 
that having so recently detailed his ob¬ 
jections to this proposition, he felt it to.be 
unnecessary to repeat them. 

The motion was then negatived without 
a division. 

HOUSB OF COMMONS. 

Tuadqy, March 19. 

Spilsbt Poor Bill.] Sir James Gra* 
ham having moved the secend reading of 
the Bill for the relief and regulation of the 
Poor of the parish of Spilsby, and other 
parishes and places in the parts of Lind¬ 
sey, in the county of Lincoln, 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that however 
singular the clauses to be found in Bills of 
the nature of the present frequently were, 
there were clauses in the present Bill so 
unusual, as to cUll in a particular manner 
fur the attention of the House. This Bill 
enabled the governor and master of the 
Spilsby Poor-house to punish at pleasure 
the poor under their charge, by solitary 
confinement, and other roost severe pu¬ 
nishments, for no reason but their having 
misliehaved themselves. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to read a clause of the Bill,- by 
which, if the poor should be guilty of pro¬ 
fane cursing and swearing; disorderly be¬ 
haviour, or not and drunkenness, or neg¬ 
lecting or refusing to perform their worlr, 
they were to be punched with solitary 
confinement, abatement of diet, or the 
stocks, at the discretion of the governor. 
Blit this is not the only singular clause, 
'i he Bill alsoempowered the punishing for 
damaging the house or fences, as for • 
felony, or petty larceny. And what was 
unexampled in this country, the directori 
were to have a power of letting out the 
poor to any person, who, lor his 9d. a dayv 
might be disposed to extract profit from 
the feeble limbs- and worn-out bodies of 
these unfortunate persons, somewhat in the 
same manner as job-negroes were let .out 
in the colonies. Wbr.t was yet more ex¬ 
traordinary, they weie empowered to> 
contract with all the other parishes of the 
county of Lincoln, the second most ex-i 
tensive county in &gland, for their |KM>r, 

1 
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who wore '’to be compiled to go into this that deficiency arose from the inadequate 
House of Industry, and be let cat and pu* means of supplying the taxes, or in the' 
nished in the same manner; so that the mode of collecting them, he knew not, 
Spiisby House of Industry was to be a but this was most certainly true, that there 
great mart for the pauper slaves of the was a great deficit. In respect to the 
county of Lincoln. Now, having seen the debt of Ireland, that had increased in later 
severity of this Act, he wished the House years materially. Within the last ten 
to look at its lenity; for, if severe to the years it had nearly trebled in amount, 
paupers, to others it was lenity itself. In 1800, it was about 30,000,0001. and it 
Should the governor, clerk, or any other now was 80,728,902/. The charge dpon 
officer, purloin the work tools, or any of that sum for paying the interest, the sink- 
the chattels of the house, a crime which ing fund, and the management, was 
was felony by law, the punishment vvas 4,273,000/; to meet this charge the ordio. 
to be only a fine of three times the nary revenue only produced 3,<>14,000/. 
amount, or a short confinement. Now. so that there was a deficit of <$00,000/. 


what was the remedy provided by the 
Bill against any abuse of power ? Should 
any person be wrongfully confined in 
solitary confinement for a month, or a 
longer period, (and what a severe punish¬ 
ment solitary confinement most, for such 
a period, be to a person of an uncultivated 
mind, it was not necessary to remind the 
House,} if the poor person so wronged 
could be fortunate enough to find an at¬ 
torney in the place willing to undertake 
his cause, it was in his power to bring an 
action against such governor, &c.; but the 
period within which this action could he 
brought was limited to one month after 
the offence. 

Sir Jamtt Groham declared that he did 
not know such clauses were in the Bill, or 
he certainly would not have moved the 
second reading. He di^ not believe the 
hun. members for Boston and for Derby, 
who had taken charge of the Bill, and in 
whose absence he moved, were acquaint¬ 
ed with what bad been stated by the hon. 
and learned gent. He should, therefore, in 
order to give the parties an opportunity 
to consider this extraordinary Bill, move. 
That it be read a second time that day 
se'nnight—Which was agreed to. 

Public .Income and Expenditure op 
Ireland.] Sir John Newport rose to call 
the attention of the House to the financial 
situation of Ireland, which was unpro¬ 
ductive in respect to its revenue. The 
right hon. baronet read that part of the 
Speech of the Lords Commissioners which 
admitted that the revenue was deficient, 
and }ie stated that he should prove it was 
totally uiiable to meet the charges of the 
Public Debt; that in point of fact, the 
rtt/floae was ntm deficient 650,000/. The 
mt being so, it was bigh time to inquire 
into the state of things, and to apply a re¬ 
medy to meet the deficiency. Whether 


Hie right hon. baronet then alluded to the 
speech of the right hon. gent. (Mr. Fo.ster) 
til 1804,* in which he had noticed the de¬ 
crease in the revenue at that period, and 
had stated it would not in any future pe¬ 
riod be any better. In that opiiivm he 
had concurred, and to convince the House 
that the prognostication of each was cor¬ 
rect, he would state the produce of taxes 
laid on the last year, to' shew that the 
right hon. gent, had calculated their 
amount much beyond what they actually 
produced. For instance, the calculations 
were as follow: 

produced only 

The Dntira on Wines - .£.100,000 - 44,000 

Additional Tea Duty - - 60,000 . - 33,000 

Currants and Raisins - > 10,000 - - 2,800 

Window Duty - - - . 8i,000 - - 80,000 

Letten, itu.33,000 - - 21,000 

Receipt! and advertisements 30,000 - - 14,600 

These defalcations in the estimated amount 
of produce, with some other minor taxes, 
made the total deficit in the last year’s 
taxes, nearly 200,000/. and he was justified 
in asserting, upon taking the average of 
three years, that the total deficiency in the 
revenue was 1,700,000/. It might be said 
that the defalcation arose from the difficul¬ 
ties under which the commerce of the 
country was placed ; but that was not the 
cause, it tvas the result of over-taxation. 
Articles ot luxury were so heavily bur- 
thened, that the poverty of the people 
prevented the consumption, and conse¬ 
quently the revenue was injured ; by im¬ 
posing additional taxes the preceding 
ones were lust; so by pouring in a drop 
more than the vessel could hold, it wad 
lost I He then went into a cornparmive 
statement of the produce of the revenue 
at the period in waich he held the office 
now occupied by the right hon. gent. 

* See Vel, 2, p, 773. 
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(Mr. Fester) and the present period, con* 
tendin;^, that daring the time be offi* 
ciated, the taxes produced qiuch more 
than he calculated. The ezpence of 
coUecting the revenue had greatly in¬ 
creased since 18()7. At that time the ex¬ 
pence was about 487,000/. Last year it 
amounted to 720,000/. of which sum more 
than 220,000/. was absorbed by the two 
board.s of customs and excise for inciden¬ 
tal expences, and distributed among the 
clerks, the superannuated list, for building, 
of various kinds, and for new docks (whi<m 
by the bye, in England were erected, 
not at government but at individual ex¬ 
pence). Among the items of charges 
was one for stationary, amounting to 
28,000/. the charge on England was only 
18,<X)0/, The duty on leather in 1799, 
produced 51,000/.; and in 1811, a period 
of eleven years, when it might be sup¬ 
posed that the population had increased, 
the produce had been only 41,000/. The 
right hon. baroner, after stating some other 
supfiosed grievances, declared that in sub¬ 
mitting his propositions to the House, he 
did not wish to compromise them to form 
any hasty opinion on the subject, all he 
required was, that the matters referred to 
should undergo complete investigation ; 
he therefore trusted, that the Resolutions 
would be passed and allowed to be print¬ 
ed, and on some future day the gentlemen 
opposite would be prepared to shew that 
bis statement was not incorrect. He then 
moved the following Resolutions: 

1. That the Funded Debt of Ireland 
has nearly trebled within ten years, and 
amounted, on the 5lh of January 1811, to 
89,728.992/. occasioning an annual per¬ 
manent charge for interest. Sinking Fund, 
and management, of 4,273,000/. to which 
head of expenditure alone, the entire or¬ 
dinary revenue of Ireland, amounting in 
the last year to only .3,(>|4,000/. has be¬ 
come wholly inadequate. 

2. '* That the various plans submitted to, 
and adopted by parliament, for raising the 
amount of the Irish Revenue by increased 
taxation, to defray the Jrish quota of ex¬ 
penditure, or even to make due provision 
for discharging the interest of the loans, 
liave totally failed to answer the desireii 
object, inasmuch as the net revenue of 
1810 is 800,000/. below that of the year 
1807, although taxes, estimated to produce 
more than 900,000/. were inmosed, and 
862,000/. added to the charge of the Public 
Debt daring that interval. 

3. •• That for this failure of estimated 


revtnue, which has > been jwogKMsiTd 
during several years, although most strik¬ 
ing in that which has just elapsed^ n« 
adequate causes can be discoverw in tfae 
commercial difficulties of the empire^ since 
the intercourse between Great Britain and 
Ireland, which is the great channel of the 
commerce of the latter, has not been im¬ 
peded, except in one instance, and the 
deficiency must therefore be attributed to 
other and different causes. 

4. •• That the expenses of collection 
and management of the revenues of Ire¬ 
land have advanced in a most striking de¬ 
gree, particularly since the year 1807. 
That the amount of deductions on this ac¬ 
count from the revenue, customs, excise, 
and inland taxes of Ireland, in its passage 
to the Exchequer, has risen from 416,000/., 
at which it stood in 1807, to more than 
720.000/. in the last year; out of which 
sum 227,000/. were absorbed in the in¬ 
cidental expenses of the two boards to 
which the direction of these departments 
was intrusted; and that it appears, that in 
1807 those duties were collected at a 
charge of 10/. 165. per cent, in the customs, 
and of 8/. 155. in the excise, and taxes on 
their net revenue ; whereas that charge' 
has risen in ISIO to more than 35 per 
cent, on the net produce of the customs, 
and more than 16 per cent, on that of the 
excise and inland taxes applicable to the 
public services of the year.*’ 

Mr. Foster said,, before he entered'into 
that part of the discussion which imme¬ 
diately related to liim.se]f, he would ob-serve, 
that though, in the main, the statements 
of the right hon. hart, were not very wide 
of the mark, yet he could not permit his 
resolutions, in the present state of the ques¬ 
tion, to go forth from the chair of that 
House to the public. A right bon. friend 
of his, who used occasionally to make ob¬ 
servations on the subject of Irish finance, 
never brought any motion forward unless 
the papers connected with it were first laid 
on the tabic. In the present instance, the 
House were not possessed of a single paper 
by which their judgment might be 
directed. And certainly it would not be' 
prudent to accede to the proposition, when 
there was no information before them, and 
when no notice had been given of an inten¬ 
tion to enter into so extensive a subject. 
Under these circumstances, be was sure 
the right hon. hart, would not be surprised 
at his objecting -to the motion, since it was 
not right that statements; which might 
ultimately prove not altogether correct 
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«hould go out to the public unexplained. 
The right hon. bart. had asserted, that the 
ordinary revenue of Ireland .had fallen 
abort of the expenditure 1,700,0001. That 
revenue he had stated at 3,647,000/.; 
which was not correct. It amounted in 
reality to 3,860,000/. This error arose 
from the right hon. baru having omitted 
the extraordinary resources of revenue, the 
returns of which, however, were as regular 
as those of any other part. He had also 
omitted the sum produced by the lottery, 
and by a number of repayments which 
had been redently made. When the right 
hon. bart. deducted the sum of 278,000/. 
which was produced by these extraor- 
dinarie.s, from the deficit which he had 
stated, he would find there was not so 
sreai a falling off as he bad imagined. 
He allowed that the state of Ireland was 
such as to require all the consideration 
and ability of that House to investigate 
her financial situation. He would not 
have been at all surprised, if the right hon. 
bart, had been incorrect in his statement 
to the amount of a few thousand pounds; 
but when the House were told of the debt 
of Ireland being greater than her revenue, 
when the ruined state of that country was 
attempted to be shewn, then indeed the 
subject required the deepest attention. 
He would not, therefore, enter into the 
minute and trifling par/s of the subject; 
but he would proceed to the fair ground 
on which the finances of Ireland should be 
considered—the providing for any defi¬ 
ciencies which might have occurred in 
answeringthepuhlicexpenditure. ' Where, 
be would ask, were those deficiencies 
With respect to that part of the subject, it 
would be necessary fur him to recur to the 
period when he became Chancellor of the 
Irish Exchequer. In so doing, he did not 
mean to contrast his conduct with that of 
the right hon. bart. who had filled the 
same situation. The public would judge 
of their respective merits. He would ex¬ 
plain to the House what he proposed by 
the'increase of taxes in 1804, what were - 
his hopes, and how they were frustrated. 
It was his object at that time to raise the 
taxes to the lull amount of a peace esta- 
blisbment-T-sufficient to answer every pur¬ 
pose of the Sinking Fund—and, if the 
war continued, then revenue should be 
raised to pay the interest. In 1804 the 
sum total which he proposed for a peace 
e^blishment, amounted to 1 i,t)00,000/. 
which was not deemed unreasonable. 
Fram that period, the revenue did begin t» 


rise, but not so rapidly as could be Wished, 
In the year next but one, the rise, however, 
was very great. What'was the fact since ? 
There was a debt of 4,000,000/. to be 
iiauidated, and the revenue had failed con^ 
sioerably last year. But it was unfair to 
confine the resources of the country to 
that period. Let the'revenue be taken on 
an average of any three former years, wid 
it 'would be found to have produced 
4,500.000/. Let the calculation be made 
at that produce, and it would be fully suffi¬ 
cient to answer every demand, and a sur¬ 
plus of200,000/. would still remain. What 
was the cause of this failure of the re¬ 
venue ; and what were the hopes that the 
system formerly pursued would ultimately 
answer every end proposed, without tbu 
neecssity of levying additional taxes ? It 
would be observed, that the excise on 
spirits, during the last year, was operative 
for a very short period. The dates, of 
course. Were greatly curtailed, iu fact, 
they amounted -to only 430,000/. in the 
course of the year. But if they took the 
consumption of spirits in Ireland to be as 
great as heretofore, and if the excise were 
brought to the same perfect state to which 
it had been carried in this country, then 
the revenue of Ireland would be sufficient 
to smswer every purpose to which it was 
necessary to appropriate it, and a very 
large superflux could be laid by. If Ire¬ 
land were able to bear ve similar duty on 
spirits as that which was now levied in this 
country, it would produce upwards of 
3,000,0001. instead of 430,000/. which was 
the amount of last year's spirit excise. 
This, he was sure, could be done, whenever 
they arrived at the same accuracy which 
had been attained in England. He spoka 
this merely as a member of the empire t 
and he did not conceive that the right hon. 
bart. brought forward this measure from 
any wish to impede the operations of 
government, or to harass those who were 
in office, but from an honest and praise¬ 
worthy wish to benefit Ireland. He joined 
him most cordially in these sentiments; 
and hoped, at a future time, to have tha 
benefit of his advice. He would go hand- 
in-hand with the right bon. bart. in any 
expedient which would tend to serve that 
country; and, if he opposed the present 
resolutions, it was not from any feeling of 
hostility. He could not accede to them,, 
because be conceived they would be 
attended with a bad effect, many of the - 
facts stated in them would go out to the 
public not properly d^eeted, and the- 
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most «rrf«iepiia inferences would probably 
beilrAWii from them. He thought the pro* 
posiiton should not have been brought for* 
ward,- until a previous inquiry bad been 
made* The subject had engrossed much 
of his. attention, and he did^nol think there 
was a gentleman to whom be had the 
honour of being known, who could for a 
moment imagine that be would have been 
so lost to his duty as not to have turned it 
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due on the new window tax, which proba¬ 
bly would be recovered. The addition of 
one penny each on the postage of1etter% 
had not beensp unproductive as wgs stated. 
It had been estimated at 35,000/. per ann.;. 
and the receipt for the half-year, from 
June last, was 17,000/. although every 
person must know the difficulty under 
which a measure of this description must 
labour when it was first produced. The 
next was the increased duty on advertise- 


cellor of the Exchequer, near him. All 
he desired was, at a proper opportunity, 
to have a regular discussion on this most 
interesting topic. He should have been 
himself anxious to propose inquiry on the 
subject, if the necessary documents were 
on the table, and a full attendance of gen 
tiemen from Ireland; but he could hot 
think the present a fit opportunity, when 
he was deprived of their assistance.—* 
Having spoken thus generally, he next 
came to that part of the subject which re¬ 
lated to the taxes he had. recommended. 
From the year 1807 till the last year, he 
had not proposed a tax which was not 
connected with the excise on spirits or 
malt. But the distillery prohibition, 
which had been introduced into Ireland, 
completely disarranged the whole system 
of that part of the revenue, and in conse¬ 
quence they had not been able accurately 
to ascertain the amount of the excise. 


ments. This increase, be contended, waa 
calculated to serve the revenue, while it 
affected those only who were in the higher 
stations of life. But, he should be asked» 
if it were so beneficial, why did it produce 
so little ? The reason, he believed, was* 
this; the moment the tax was known, the 
printers immediately advertised, that, in 
consequence of the measure, their circula¬ 
tion would be ruined; and, therefore, it 
would be useless to come to them with ad- - 
vefiisements. They absolutely vilified 
their own profession, and warned the pub¬ 
lic against advertising. This had a cer¬ 
tain effect: but an account would be pre-' 
sented in a few days, which would demon¬ 
strate that the advertisement duty was ra- 

S increasing. The next was a tax on 
md receipts: but as the exact amount 
of its produce could not then be deter¬ 
mined, the right hon. baronet should not 
have introduced it. The reason which > 


With respect to the more recent taxes, be prevented the amount being stated was, 
was glad the right hon. hart, had noticed that no separate account was kept in the 
them, as it afforded him an opportunity of Stamp-office. He Was sure, however, that 
refuting several mis-statements.' The firat the tax would produce full as much as the 
was the window tax : this was said to sum at which it had been estimated. The 


have been raised 50 per cent, and to have 
borne hard on the public in general. His 
intention, however, had been, to affect tiie 
manufacturer as little as possible, and not 
to press on the lower ranks of society, as 
the tax only attached to houses where 
there were seven windows; and those 
who knew Ireland could say, whether 
such a measure was likely to oppress the 
poor. He denied (bat the bill had a re¬ 
trospective effect. It proceeded on the 
same principle as the tax here on coaches 
or servants. Thus, if a person set op » 
coach in the month of December, he was 
charged for the whole year. If a person 
made a window at .any particular period, 
of coarse he was liable to be charged for 
the window so formed from the time of. 
bis last payment. With respect to the 
sum which this tax had produced, it was i 
estimated at 85,000/. and produced 80,000/. | 
There was, therefore, an arrear of 5,000/. | 


Bank had compounded for the former duty 
for the sum of 5,000/.; and, under the 
new tax, tliey had offered an increase of 
2,000/. Lookinir to the real state of the 
case as to the finances of Ireland, it would 
merely appear that the revenue of iasS 
year was not so productive as heretofore: 
there certainly had beqp a considerable 
fall in the customs and revenue; but it 
would be found that it did not arise from 
any cause connected with the general • 
pro^erity of the country. There had 
been no depression of manufactures; no 
failure of the internal sources of revenue. 
It arose entirely from the state of the im-‘ 
port trade. If the shotting of the ports of 
Europe against the trade of this country 
affected Ireland at present, it could not be 
called an inconvenience which hereafter 
might not be surmounted. The failure of 
the tax on wine should not be attributed 
to the badness of the measure itself, but to 
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the present situation of the wine countries, 
and to the state of commercial credit, 
liie dedication in the sum to be prodnced 
by the tax on tea, arose entirely from the 
cause just mentioned. The merchants of 
Ireland used to stock themselves with tea 
during the summer, but this had been 
checked by the state of commercial credit. 
The demand, however, he was confident, 
would soon become brisker, and would 
not be at all affected by the increased 
duty. A small decrease had taken place 
in the duty on malt and hops. This duty 
varied every year, and the decrease in the 
present instance was easily accounted for: 
first, because (he manufacturer was not so 
greatly stocked as in fipriner years; and 
secondly, because there was not so great 
a vent for the article as there had usually 
been.>—The subject which next presented 
itself was more pleasing. If the exports 
of Ireland were examined, they would be 
found not to have decreased. If agricul¬ 
ture had been promoted, and exports were 
equal to any former year, the House must 
see reason to believe that Ireland was 
rapidly improving. From every view he 
had taken of this subject, Ireland appealed 
to be hourly increasing in prosperity. The 
balance of trade was in her favour, and, 
if there was a failure in the imports, it 
was rather a symptom that she kept her 
money at home, than that she had none to 
.send abroad. In the year of the Union, 
the real value of her ex ports was 5,(X)O,OO0f. 
in 180U it ivas ll,(XX},CtOOf.; and this as¬ 
tonishing increase was not sudden, but 
regular and progressive. The exports of 
England, at the former period, amounted 
to 4i,(KX),000f., and they had now risen 
to 5(),000.0(X)/. So that Ireland, in that 
period, had more than doubled her ex* 
ports; while England increased only one- 
fifth. He was happy in having an oppor* 
tunity of stating this to the British public, 
that they might learn to value rightly the 
resources of Ireland. It was fallacious to 
say, that she was in a ruined state, be¬ 
cause, in the last year, her revenue had 
not been so great as was expected.—The 
right hoii. gent, next defended the mode 
in which the revenue was collected in 
Ireland. The increase of salaries and the 
multiplication of persons, in many in¬ 
stances, had been very beneficial. £k>me 
of those additional expentxs had been oc¬ 
casioned by the abolition of fees; for in¬ 
dividuals could not be expected to give op 
these perquisites without compensation. 
If the right hqu. baronet object to the 


measure, wlw had be not opposed the 
Bill ? The Incidents of the revenue bad 
also been objected to: they were termed 
Incidents; but it was a wrong appellation, 
many items were included iii them which 
were'not incidental. If that, however* 
were considered wrong, the right bon. 
baronet might have altered it at a former 
period. The expences incurred in the 
Stamp-office department had been called 
for by the great increase of business.-— 
A table, perhaps, had been provided for 
the messengers, but certainly none were 
erected for any superior officernor was 
such a measure ever contemplated. The 
new docks were formed on account of the 
great extension of the warehousing system* 
which was highly desirable for the trade 
of iprfland. He aid not think the. right 
hon. baronet could wish to have the peo¬ 
ple of that country deprived of so great a 
benefit, particularly as the public would 
be amply repaid for every expense that 
would be incurred. The decrease in the 
duty on leather, which was stated by the 
right hon. baronet* who seemed to think 
that there must be some defect in collect¬ 
ing it* arose from the great importation of 
leather ware, harness, shoes, &c. and the 
extensive exportation of hides. If the 
right hon. baronet would point out any 
improper conduct in those who collected 
either the duty on leather, or any other 
article, every attention would be paid to 
his information. — The right hon. gent, 
concluded by stating, that he would cheer¬ 
fully accede to any proposition which ap¬ 
peared likely to benefit Ireland : the state 
of that country deserved the must serious 
attention of the House; but he could not 
agree to send forth a statement to the pub¬ 
lic which would probably have a very in¬ 
jurious effect. . 

Lord CastUreagh observed, that there 
was a great degree of difficulty attached 
to the subject that had been brought be¬ 
fore them, which nothing but a fair and 
candid consideration of gentlemen on both 
sides of the House could surmount. By 
that means alone could a plain view of 
the llnancial state of Ireland come under 
their observation. He agreed with what 
bad fallen from his right hen. friend, who 
had opposed the Resolutions, on the 
ground that a statement, perhaps inaccu¬ 
rate* should not be sent forth to the coun¬ 
try* on a subject of so much importance. 
He was extremely glad to bear the right 
hon. gent, declare, that the subject should 
be broughuforward in a manner perfectly 
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intelligible to every person. He hoped 
that it would be brought forward at the 
earliest period circumstances would allow. 
There had been enough admitted on both 
aides, to prove that there ^was a state of 
things existing in Ireland, on which Paf* 
liament should use its own judgment and 
discretion as to the most wise and prudent 
measure to be adopted. He was wel' 
aware that the growing prosperity of Ire¬ 
land was such as fully jnstined the state¬ 
ment whic^h had been made by the right 
bon. gent. But, while the House were 
gratified at that statement, it most be 
allowed that there were features in her 
fioancfal system which called for the con- 
aideration of Parliament. The people of 
jSngtand had for many years, with great 
sacrifice of individual comfort, manfclly 
looking their situation in the face, raised 
a great proportion of the supplies for the 
year, within the year; and the great' 
question was, how far it was proper to ex¬ 
tend to Ireland that system which had 
been so long acted upon in this country 
These were his impressions, and it was 
some satisfaction for him to know that in¬ 
quiry would be encouraged. The ap¬ 
pointment of a Coinmittre to make this 
inquiry was desirable in every point of 
view. Their report would strengthen the 
hands of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for Ireland, either to pause 
on the present system, or propose new 
and vigorous measuies for the adoption of 
Parliament. It was a subject on which 
he was most anxious, a.s ail his aiiections 
were bound up in its fate; and he earnest¬ 
ly recommended it to their deliberation. 

Mr. Parnell did not wish to omit thui 
opportunity of giving his opinion on the 
whole system or Irish Finance; and the 
more so, as he would not confine his view 
to a few late occurrences, but embrace 
the whole, period since the Union pro¬ 
moted by the noble lord. At the Union 
the noble lord had presented certain cal¬ 
culations to the Irish parliament, as the 
'foundation of a ratio of contribu.ion and 
expenditure betweenthe countries. In ail 
of these, in his opinion, his lordship had 
been mistaken; and in fixing the ratio at 
the proportion of Ireland to l^gland as 1 
to 9 in war, and I to 5 (which he after¬ 
wards changed to 7|) in peace, he had 
contributed to all those evils and embar¬ 
rassment which now ojtpressed the former 
country. On ibpse premises it appeared 
that Ireland had been paying a greater 
proportion than she ought to have done, 
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and the consequence was the increased 
degree of burdens imposed upon her. 
Ireland was called upon to provide eleven 
millions for the annual expenditure; and 
,yet with all the taxes that could be im¬ 
posed, and with ail the exertions of the 
right hon. Chancellor to improve the re¬ 
venue (for which he gave him full credit) 
no greater produce could be obtained last 
year than 3,600,000/. and the former year 
four and a half millions. It struck' him, 
therefore, that the real and sole ca(’.f;c of 
all the difficulty under which the finances 
of Ireland now laboured, was that error in 
the ratio settled at the period of the 
Union, which had rendered heavy loans 
nec^gRBry every, succeeding year. For 
this reason^ he wished the House most se- - 
riously to consider the true cause of the 
evil, and nut suffer themselves to be led 
away to apply as a remedy the taxation 
of this country by analogy to Ireland. 
The line for them to pursue was, to cor¬ 
rect the grand error to which be had al¬ 
luded, and to create a new commercial 
system, which would supersede the ne¬ 
cessity for loans. Another great consi¬ 
deration he could not forbear mentioning, 
as a way to ameliorate the condition of 
Ireland—he meant the general system of 
government. If they looked fur great re¬ 
venue from Ireland, as from this country, 
they must extend to Ireland all the bene¬ 
fits of the British constitution, to enable 
her cheerfully and readily to meetthe de¬ 
mand. If IrelarR] tvas to pay on the same 
principle as England, she ought also to 
be governed on the same principle. Upon 
the whole, that all these matters might 
have due and mature consideration, he 
recommended the appointment of a Cofai- 
mittee. 

Mr. May was glad to find that all par¬ 
ties concurred in the expediency of an 
xamination of the subject. He ex¬ 
pressed his conviction, that the agricul- 
ure, the trade, the habitations, and the 
riches of Ireland had been trebled since 
he Union. The civilization of the coun- 
ry also had been considerably improved, 
larlicularly in the north of Ireland. He 
believed there was no country where the. 
.axes were more cheerfully paid; and he 
ttributed the defalcation of the revenue 
0 negligence in the collection, and to the 
irevalence of illicit distillation. He 
hoped that the right bon. baronnt would 
be induced to withdraw his motion, in 
irder that the subject might be submitted 
to the investigation of a Committee. 

(2Fi 
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The Chancellor of the Exchegiur ob* 
lerred, that both sides of the Hoase agreed 
that the subject was of such importance 
as to render it- necessary, without loss of 
time, to proceed to an inquiry upon it. 
He should regret if the right hon. baronet 
persevered in proposing his Resolutions, 
as his right hon. friend had demonstrated 
that even were they completely accurate 
(which they were not},' Parliament could 
not entertain them at present, as they 
were founded on documents which werp 
not yet in the hands of the members. 
The proposition therefore was premature. 
Another ground of objection to the Reso* 
lutions was, that they described only a 
part of the fact, and abstain^ from that 
counter-statement which would satisfy the 
country. His right hon. friend had shewn 
chat the average revenue of the three last 
years in Ireland was 4-,5U(),000/. It was not 
fair, therefore, to take the revenue of the 
last year alone, and to state it at 3,600,000/. 
He apprehended that the course pointed 
out.by bis right hon. friend would be 
most expedient, namely, that as soon as 
the necessary papers were before tlic 
House, and as soon as the termination 
of the assizes in Ireland would allow the 
members for that country to return to 
their parliamentary duty, a Select Com¬ 
mittee should be appointed to investigate 
the whole of this great subject, and to af¬ 
ford to the House the data on which they 
might afterwards act. He trusted there¬ 
fore, that .the right hon. baronet, by with¬ 
drawing his motion, would prevent the 
disagreeable necessity of moving the prer 
vious question upon it. * 

Mr. Bunkes declared, that a matter of 
greater importance, or one which re¬ 
quired more serious consideration, had 
never been, agitated in that House. It 
was most material that it should be in¬ 
vestigated at a time when the House could 
act on the result of that investigation; 
and that time must be at an early period 
of the session. He thought great praise 
due lo the right hoii. baronet, whose ob¬ 
ject was unquestionably gained. The at¬ 
tention of the House was completely 
'attracted to this important subject, and 
could not be diverted from it. At the 
aame time he should infinitely prefer the 
examination by a Select Committee. He 
trusted that no time would by lost in the 
appointment of that Committee, and at 
that it would be formed before the 
Easter recess. If his opinion had any 
weight with the right hon. baronet« be 


would adyise him to withdraw his motiMi ^ 
for.it would be a matter of regret that tbd 
House should divide, when in iact there 
was no actual division of opinion. He 
was glad to hear of the improvement of 
the agriculture and trade of Ireland, but 
was astonished at the phenomenon of an 
attendant failure in the revenue. This 
failure he attributed to negligence in the 
collection; and he was persuaded that the 
revenue might be made much more pro* 
ductive without any increase of duties. 
He was convinced that taxes, similar to 
those called war taxes in England, wero 
most applicable to Ireland. They wera 
collected at a cheaper rate, they fell with 
a diminished weight on the lower orders, 
and there was comparatively but few means 
of evading them. Reverting to the ap* 
pointment of a Committee, be stated it 
as his opinion, that it rnnld not be de¬ 
layed with any prospect of real advantage, 
beyond the latter end of next month. 

Mr. Fmttr, in explanation, declared 
that, iN soon n.s the motion before the 
House should be disposed ot^ it was his in¬ 
tention to give notice of the day on which 
he would move the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Ponsonfnf said, he did not rise to 
touch on the situation of Ireland, or on 
the best course of proceeding to be adopted 
with respect to that country. These con- 
sideiMtions he would postpone to the 
proper period. All things considered, he 
thought it would be advisable for his 
right hon. friend to withdraw his motion; 
blit then be trusted that he would move 
fur the immediate appointment of a Com- 
•littee; or if not immediately, for the ap- 
poinUnent of a Committee, at least not 
later than the end of this or the beginning 
of next month. As to the presence of 
Irish members, be did not see the neces¬ 
sity of waiting for their return; for he 
declared, that he would rather see the 
majority of the Committee composed of 
British, than of Irish members. If the 
appointment of the Committee were post¬ 
poned until the return of all the Irish 
members, and until the production of ail 
the official documents, the conaequende 
must be, either that the Committee could 
come to no conclusion in the present 
session, or that the session must be incon¬ 
veniently prolonged for the sole purpose 
of allowing the Committee time to make 
their report. 

Mr. W, Smith was for the early appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee, apd for imparting to 
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Iralsod all the political adrantagei enjoyed 
by the other parts of the united empire. 

^ Sir J. Newport would not take up the 
time of the House by answering the many 
observations which had been made in the 
coarse of the evening, and which were 
capable of refutation, but would consent, 
with the leave of the House, to withdraw 
hia motion, on the direct understanding 
that he should be at liberty immediately 
to move the appointment oi a Select Com* 
mittee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
would certainly consent to the withdraw* 
ing of the motion of the right bon. baronet, 
but not on the prescribed terms. He was 
proceeding to show that the present was 
not the precise time for the appointment 
of the Committee, when he was inter* 
rupted by 

The Speaker, who observed, that the 
question whether an honourable member 
should or should not have leave to with* 
draw a motion, was not debateable I If 
any single member dissented, leave could 
not be granted. The Speaker then put 
the question, and no dissenting voice being 
heard, be declared that the right bon. 
baronet had leave to withdraw his motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he certainly meant to express his 
dissent, if the leave was to be granted on 
the understanding wished for by the right 
hon. baronet. 

The replied, that the right hon. 

gent, ought to have marked his dissent by 
an audible negative. 

Sir J. Newport’s original motion being 
therefore withdrawn, he proceeded im¬ 
mediately to move, That the several Ac¬ 
counts and other Papers, presented to the 
House, during this Session of Parliament, 
relative to the Public Income and Ex¬ 
penditure of Ireland, be referred to the 
consideration of a Select Committee, and 
that the Committee be instructed to exa¬ 
mine into the same, and to report the same 
to the House.’' 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, had he under¬ 
stood the question, he would not have con¬ 
sented to the motion being withdrawn. 
The motion now made appeared to him 
most extraordinary. The right hon. 
baronet had never thought of the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee; but on the general 
sense of the House appearing to be that 
way, his right hon. friend had said, if the 
riglit hon. baronet would withdraw his 
motion, be would pledge the government 
10 propose the appointment of this Com¬ 


mittee. Sut now the right faoo. baronet 
forsimth would take it out of the bands of 
his right hon. friend (bear, bear! from th« 
Opposition.) He would wish to hear what 
objection could be made to this statement, 
but as far as his parliamentary experience 
went, there was no example for such a 
proceeding. 

Mr. May said, that that which appeared 
lately a compact on all aides, had now be¬ 
come a party question. These parties did 
them no honour. Their time was too 
much occupied with them and be de> 
precated any dispute as to the trivial 
matter who was to nominate a Committee, 
which the House would take care was pro¬ 
perly named. ' 

Tiie Chancellor of tlte Exchequer said, 
the hon. gent, was right in thinking that 
these party tricks did them no credit, 
lie bowed to the chair; but having ex¬ 
pressed at some length iiis dissent to the 
proposition of the right hon. baronet, it 
was only through mistake that be deemed 
it unnecessary to say “ No," as early on 
putting the question as he ought to have 
dune. He concluded by giving a direct 
negative to the motion. 

Mr. R, Shaw was for the appointment 
of the Committee as early as possible, as 
if it was put oil', the opportunity for this 
important investigation would come too 
late to be of service to the country.' 

Mr. Foster put it to the feeling of the 
House, if it was not the general custom, 
when goveriimint were willing to .take 
the necessary steps, that the measure 
should be left in their bands. He was not 
for delay, nor for a Committee altogether 
Irish. He wished for the collective sense 
and wisdom of the English also, as this 
was not a question solely affecting Ire¬ 
land, but the empire at large, as if Ire¬ 
land could not pay her loans, Ettgland 
must. On these grounds, he svould move 
the previous question, as a mode not of 
objecting to the motion, but of getting rid 
of a course which he must say was like 
taking the question out of the hands of 
the person who originally proposed it, 

Mr. liankes did not wish to press the 
nomination of the Committee, ou the un¬ 
derstanding that it would be done in about 
^ week from this time; but whoever 
named it, the country wa.s indebted to the 
right hon. baronet alone for bringing the 
important topic under consideration. 

Sir J. Nev^rt read the names he meant 
to propose, to shew that he had not been 
guided in bis nomination by any thing 
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like party feeIing.~They were the<e; 

' Mr. Foster, Mr. Perceral, Mr. Ponsonby, 
Mr. BankeSjLord Castlereagh, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Tighe, 
Mr. Grattan, Colonel Barry, Mr. Leslie 
Foster, Mr. Shaw, of Dublin, Mr. Wel¬ 
lesley Pole, Mr. William Kiliot, Mr. Rose, 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Henry Thornton, 
. Mr. Nicholas Yansittart, Mr. William 
Smith, Sir John Newport. 

Lord Castlereagh would rather have the 
Committee nominated to-night than agree 
to any injurious delay; but he saw no 
evil that could result from the short period 
proposed by his right hoii. friend. In a 
measure on which his hopes were so san¬ 
guine, he aid not wish that the House 
should as it were be taken by surprise, 
nor did it appear to him to be quite pur- 
. liamentary to take the proposition out of 
the hand of the person most responsible. 

The House then divided, when there 


appeared— 

For the Motion.. 

For the previous Question. 71 

Majority against the Motion. —27 


Pbintees’ Bill.] Mr. Henry Martin rose, 
pursuant to a notice which he had given 
a few days before. He reminded the 
House he had then stated it to be his inten¬ 
tion to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
explain and amend an Act passed in ihe 
39lh of his present Majesty, which at pre¬ 
sent was felt very heavily by printers, pub¬ 
lishers, and others connected vvitii the 
press of this country. He hoped the motion 
he intended to make'would meet w'lh no 
oppo.sition, when his niotive.s were known 
and his intentions fully understood by the 
House. The act in question was passed at 
a period when certain societies were in 
existence, against which it was thought 
neces&.iry to guard, by preventing their 
privately disseminating seditious writings. 
The act appeared to have been passed in a 
moment of hurry, as it went to punish not 
merely the guilty, but all connected with 
the trade of printing. All persons acting 
as printers, booksellers, &c. were obliged 
bythi.vactto give not only their names 
and residence, but the minutest particular.s 
relative to the place of their abode. A 
-distinct penalty was incurred by eveey 
single hand-bill or pamphlet in which ihi; 
most insignificant wor«i relating thereto 
was omitted. However anintentioual such 
omission might be proved to be, no discre¬ 
tion was given to the magistrates to decide, 
according to the- pocoliar merits of the 
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ca.ve, but they were directed to convict 
the printer, and cast him in the penalty of 
20/. for every hand-bill or pamphlet so 
published; and those parties, who in any 
case might think themselves aggrieved by 
such decisions, were not enabled to make 
an appeal from them at the quarter ses-* 
sions. This, he thought, was felt to be 
the cause of evils which bad not been anti> 
cipated by the House, at the time of the 
passing of the act. He did not mean to- 
move that it should be repealed altogether; 
and he should ground the motion he 
intended to submit to the House for 
explaining and amending the said act, on 
a statement of certain instances which had 
come to his knowledge, in which unfortu¬ 
nate persons had suftered great inconve¬ 
niences, through the provisions of the act 
being such as he had described. The 
first case he should meuiion was that of 
an individual respecting whom informa¬ 
tion had been given, which subjected him 
to penaltifS amounting to more than the 
enormous sum of 1U(),00()/. The hon. and 
leai ned gent here read a passage from the 
evidence which had been given, in order 
to shew tiic House with what views such 
informations were preferred, and also to 
Id - hem see how some persons had been 
eiit!c'!'j/ed into a violation of the law, 
Fro:;i this it appeared that certain persons; 
knowing there were many numbers of an 
edition ■>!'"he works of Cicero, commonly 
known by the name of the KIzevir edition, 
without title-pages, went about todilferent 
printers to gel title-pages printed, under 
the pretence of wanting them to make the 
work complete. It was quite impossible 
to think that to these title-pages the 
address of the printer would be allowed to 
be ani.ved. Uiie printer, however, more 
alive than the others to the provisions of 
the act, had put his name and place of 
abode on the title-pages he had thus been 
employed to print. This would not do, as 
it was obvious such title-pages were worse 
than useless, as they at once went to prove 
I he work was not whal it purported to be, 
the hizevir edition. The others who were 
applied to in this manner, did not act with 
the same precaution, and in consequence 
penalties amounting to more than 100,000/. 
were incurred. The witness examined as 
to the fact, had, after suting the circum¬ 
stances of the case, distinctly admitted that 
he had got them printed for tfie very pur¬ 
pose of giving information of 'the law 
having been violated. What was the con¬ 
sequence of all thii? The magUtiige, sat 
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being empowered by the act to exercise 
his own discretion in the case, and the party 
not being able to appeal at the quarter 
sessions, the former, to protect the indivi¬ 
dual, bad himself been obliged to violate 
the law. ■ Now after this, he would ask if 
some alteration ought not to be made, and 
if such was the situation in which a 
magistrate ought to be placed ? Another 
person, who hud been anxious to conform 
to the provisions of the act of parliament, 
had incurred a penally by the omission of 
a single word. Proposals had been issued 
respecting the publication of some new 
military work. The person employed on 
this occasion bad put his name, and place 
of abode, ** Paternoster-row, ” but he had 
inadvertently omitted the word " London.** 
Shortly after, as the act required the name 
of the town as well as the street, the printer 
having issued from his press a thousand 
copies of the article in question, was called 
up to Guildhall to shew cause why he 
should not pay the sum of 20,00()/. for 
penalties so incurred. These facts, be 
really thought, were almost enougli to 
make it felt by every one, that some altera¬ 
tion of the act was necessary. It was 
true it might he said the evils he com¬ 
plained of had been subsef{uently coun¬ 
teracted, in some degree, by an act passed 
to indemnify persons siiilering under the 
operation ot this law ; but was this a sys¬ 
tem to be praised, which called for indem¬ 
nity for those who had violated tlie lavV? 
.Was it not better to amend the act than 
thus to come forward from time to time 
with a bill of indemnity ? He would now 
state the case of an individual who had 
been convicted of violating this law, and 
cast in penalties amounting to ‘20,0001. 
whose conduct had been as little objec¬ 
tionable as either of those he bad already 
mentioned: some addresses had been 
published at Southampton by the bakers 
of that place to the people of the town. 
The magistrates there, as in London, regu¬ 
late the price of bread, on inspecting the 
proper returns, &c. They bad done so 
on one occasion, when the bakers finding 
that, in consequence of their decision, they 
must lose on each sack of flour the sum of 
Js. id. thought proper publicly to state 
the case, and submitted the hardships ot 
which they complained to the considera¬ 
tion of the town. A person of the name 
of Cunningham, who is a printer, was 
then absent h-om Southampton, having 
gone to Portsmouth: 1000 of these 
^dresses were wanted immediately^ as it 
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was of the highest importance to the 
bakers that their case should be made pub-* 
lie as soon as possible. They were accord¬ 
ingly printed ofT, and inlbrination was im¬ 
mediately given that the provisions of the 
act were in some measure accidentally vio¬ 
lated; and in consequence the printer* 
though absent at the time, was convicted* 
and cast ‘20,000/. in penalties. 1 he magis* 
trate had no power of discretion to modifjr 
the sentence, and all he could do was to 
promise to write to the Secretary of Slate 
for the home department; which, be un¬ 
derstood, had since been done, and the 
printer relieved. In such a case, however* 
though the individual might, never be 
called upon by government for the penalty 
thus incurred, the evil did not appear te 
be done away. It was to be rememberetif 
that by the provisions of the act the in¬ 
former was entitled to a moiety of the 
penalties recovered; and though the man 
might never be called upon tor what he 
had been sentenced to pay to the King, he 
questioned if the informer could not com¬ 
mence an action for his moiety, and, in 
such a case, the unfortunate individual 
might be doomed to rot in gaol the re¬ 
mainder of his days. He could state fifty 
other cases in which persons might be 
cast in heavy penalties, where no suclt 
thing as the act was intended to guard 
against could be proved. He bad seen 
papers relating to hospital vacancies, con¬ 
taining a list of the directors, &c. ; arti¬ 
cles relating to parties in that House; 
papers where the name was printed on 
one side, when according to the provisions 
of the act it should be printed on the four ; 
and others in whiih omissions appeared 
of the most trifling nature, which subjected 
those connected with the press to severe 
penalties. He hoped the House would 
feel the propriety of that which he sug¬ 
gested, and without going at all into the 
original act, give the magistrates a discre¬ 
tionary power, or the parties who felt ag¬ 
grieved a right to appeal at the quarter 
sessions. It was not his intention to go 
beyond these two points, but in one inst&nce. 
The proprietors, printers, and publishers 
(»f newspapers were at present on a better 
footing than the printers of band-bills and 
panrpblets, as the whole of their impres¬ 
sion made but one offence. If a libel 
were printed to-morrow, in any newspaper* 
and a thousand numbers of|||t were circu¬ 
lated, the whole would constitute but one 
offence. He did not see why they should 
have this advantage over the printera of 
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pampblets and hand>bill«, and he should 
therefore propose some arrangement for 
placing those last mentioned on the same 
footing in that respect as the former. He 
concluded by moring for leare to bring in 
a BHl to explain and amend part of the 
39th of his present Majesty. 

Lord Fotkettone seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor qf tlu Exche^er would 
not oppose the motion, but be thought it 
rather hard that the legislature should be 
complained of after making certain at- 
rangements for the regulation of any trade, 
if the inadvertencies of individuals were 
punished ; when the act, like that alluded 
to, was perfectly easy to be understood. 

Mr. Henry Smith spoke in favour of the 
Bill, for he thought what bad been stated 
was urgumentum ad hominem; and that 
of the assembly he addressed, there might 
be three-fourths of them subject to the 
penalties which the act imposed, and 
which might take their whole fortunes to 
pay. Many of them circulated a great 
number of printed receipts for rents, 
which receipts were equally liable, with 
all other printed papers, to the penalties, 
and all their rents might not be compe¬ 
tent to the payment of^them. He could 
mention a ridiculous circumstance. He 
bad the honour of being attached to a 
guild, who bad printed oaths, which they 
circulated to each freeman. The print¬ 
ing of these oaths was very ancient, and 
there was no name put to them; and he 
verily believed that all these oaths (oaths 
of allegiance) that were circulated since 
the passing of the act, might be said to 
be liable to the penalty. 

Mr. D. Giddy was of opinion that some 
distinction ought to be made between 
papers and pamphlets of a pernicious 
tendency, and those of a ditlereni descrip¬ 
tion. 

Mr. W. Smith contended, that the pro- 
visons of the act might not be so easily 
known by those whom they might affect, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer seem¬ 
ed to think. He had just had a paper put 
into*his hands, which bad been issued by 
the right hon. gentleman bimseli; which 
was liable to be ailecled by the provisions 
of the act, and it was probable that be 
had incurred the penalties imposed by 
the act, in a thousand similar instances. 

Mr. Martin made a further observation 
on the resi^sibility of the pamphlet 
pHnter over ^t of the printer of a news¬ 
paper. The former, in addition to the 
fieoalties incurred by failing to observe 


the regulations of the act, was liable to be 
prosecuted for a libel, if the hand-bills or 
pamphlets he published contained one-— 
Leave was then given to bring in the Bill. 

BOUSE op LORDS. 

Thirsday, March 21. 

Liberty of Consciencb Bill.] Earl 
Stanhope addressed their lordships on the 
great fitness and propriety of enacting, by 
a separate legislative provision, the pro¬ 
position be brought forward on a former 
evening, and proposed as a clause or rider 
to the Mutiny Bill. The title of the Bill 
he now proposed to introduce was, ** An 
Act for the better securing Liberty of 
Conscience.” 

The Ear] of Liverpool did not object to 
the first reading of the Bill, but reserved 
to himself the opportunity of expressing 
his sentiments with respect to such a mea¬ 
sure on a subsequent stage. He continued, 
however, to think that such a legislative 
provision was wholly unnecessary. 

The Bill being read a first’time, the 
noble mover named an early day for its 
second reading, which the noble lord on 
the woolsack thinking too soon, 

Earl Stanhope urged, as a reason to the 
contrary, the extreme brevity of the Bill, 
which contained but two clauses, and was 
very unlike those cloak-bags of acts, which 
the noble and learned lord was used to.— 
He notified bis intention to move the se^ 
cotid reading of the Bill on Tuesday. « 

Debtor in the Marshalsea Prison.] 
Lord Holland rose to move, pursuant to 
notice, fur the printing of the evidence 
and the verdict given at the inquisition of 
the coroner of burry, on the view of the 
body of the unfortunate man who died 
in the Marshalsea prison. The noble lord 
prefaced his motion with a variety of ob¬ 
servations, tending to shew the propriety 
of the proceeding he recommended, and 
also of a further investigation into the bu¬ 
siness. There 'appeared to him, on his 
view of the evidence, a degree of incon¬ 
sistency between what bad been so deli¬ 
vered, and ihe verdict pronounced by the 
jury.. A degree of mystery seemed to 
hang upon it, and even in justice to the 
jury, the proceedings, he thought, should 
be printed, and the whole case further in¬ 
vestigated. Were his interference on the 
present occasion attended with no other 
eflect than to call thexattention of the te- 
gislature generally to the state of the pri- 
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SODS,'he wu satisfied that his endeavours 
would not be wholly useless. He did not 
mean to attribute biame to any individual 
with respect to the actual state of the pri¬ 
son in question, or to impugn the huma¬ 
nity of the keeper of the prison, but the 
state of the prison, as tb the building, and 
want of accommodation, was such as to 
render it improper for the purpose fi)r 
which it was designed. 

The Earl of ^krford made a few ob¬ 
servations in consequence of what fell 
from the noble lord. He expressed his 
desire tor every proper investigation to be 
made into the afiair alluded to, and his 
individual willingness to exert himself to 
that end; bathe suggested that the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee to inquire would be 
« much more efficacious mode. liis lord- 
ship also observed, that the buildings and 
repairs alluded to by the noble lord, for 
the better accommodation of the prisoners, 
were in considerable forwardness. 

After a short explanation from lord 
Holland, and a few words from lord El- 
lenboroagh, the motion for the printing of 
the verdict and evidence, was agreed to, 
and a Committee of Inquiry appointed. 

Doilaks on Bank Tokens.] Lord 
Grenville said he should beg leave, before 
their lordships proceeded to the order of 
the day, to call their attention to a cir¬ 
cumstance which appeared to him of the 
utmost importance. What he was about 
to advert to, cver^ man was acquainted 
with, namely, the Directors of the Bank of 
England having taken upon themselves to 
exercise the highest prerogative of the 
sovereign, not less than to raise the deno¬ 
mination of the current coin of the realm, 
and by the advice of a Committee of the 
King’s privy council. He confessed that 
all the ideashe had formed of the monarchy 
under which we lived, and even all his 
ideas of the parliamentary constitution of 
the country, were erroneous, if the mea¬ 
sure to which he alluded were justifiable. 
It was further to be considered, that these 
steps were taken without even referring to 
or consulting parliament; and this too at 
a moment when the House of Commons 
was actually ragaged in the consideration 
of the subjedw He proposed to move for 
a copy of the Resolution of the Directors, 
in order to bring the facts of the case re¬ 
gularly under the purview of the House, 
and to enable their lordships to form their 
optntons, not only upon the particular 
tnoatore, but upon the great subject con- 
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nected with it It most be filain that the 
monied circulation of the country was ufi- 
constitutionally interfered with, when such 
steps were taken to increase its denomina¬ 
tion. He was aware of the wretched 
quibble attempted So he interposed; he 
meant that the Dollars in universal circa** 
lation as coin,- would, by noble lords op* . 
posite, be regarded, on this occasion, not 
as the current coin of the realm,but mere¬ 
ly as Bank tokens; but this was a subter¬ 
fuge which he trusted would not be at¬ 
tended to in the consideration of this most 
important business. His lordship conclud¬ 
ed by moving for the production of a copy 
of the Resolution of the Governor and 
Directors of the Bank of -England, for 
raising the denomination of Bank Tokens, 
or Dollars, now in circulation, &c.—On 
the question being put, 

Earl Mnthurst expressed his satisfaction 
at the subject being brought forward, as 
no persons could be more anxious for its 
investigation than the members of his 
Majesty’s government, who readily took 
all the fesponsibility on themselves. With 
respect to one pointed remark of his noble 
friend, he must observe, that any man 
must plainly see the difference between 
the regular current coin of tlie realm, is¬ 
sued by his Majesty, and the Tokens of 
the Bank, which were only to be regarded 
in the same light as Bank-notes. He must 
take that opportunity to protest against 
any conclusion drawn from this measure, 
as to the depreciation of Bank paper; alt 
that could be inferred from the transac¬ 
tion, was a rise in the price of silver. This 
might be attributed to various causes, es¬ 
pecially, perhaps, to an increased demand 
for that precious metal, but it could, by 
no means, be attributed to any deprecia¬ 
tion of the notes issued by the Bank. 

The Earl of Lauderdale entertained a 
different opinion upon the subject, and re¬ 
ferred to some instances in history, where, 
in cases nearly similar, such transactions 
were held to involve a depreciation of the 
paper currency. He coincided with his 
noble friend, with respect to the identity 
of the dollars so circulated with the cur¬ 
rent coin of the realm. Such a miserable, 
attempt at distinction, was, he observed, 
amply refuted by Locke, and other intel¬ 
ligent writers upon the subject. 

Lord Grenmlk, in reply, observed, that 
the time would come whedfthe Bank Di¬ 
rectors would have to answer for their 
conduct with respect to other matters, ks 
well as that in question; but in the pre* 
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lent instance, the King’s government, by 
their conduct in the transaction, were to 
be considered as parties, as they lent their 
advice and authority to the Bank Direo 
tors; and tbe4:oiB alluded to, it appeared, 
was also circulated under the authority oi' 
his Majesty’s government. 

'Earl Jkuhunt, in explanation, denied 
the inference, that his Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment had declared them a legal tender. 

Lord Ellenborough took occasion to ob¬ 
serve, that such a step was not regularly 
in the power of ministers. By the law 
and the constitution, that power was vested 
elsewhere. 

The Earl of Rou made some observa¬ 
tions with respect to the state of the paper 
currency, particularly in Ireland, where 
it was in far more favourable a state than 
some noble lords seemed to think. The 
issues of the Bank of Ireland had narrowed 
considerably since the investigation took 
place; the state of the exchange with 
Ireland was improved; and the difference 
between a guinea and Bank paper was, in 
that country lately, only four-pence. 

The Plarl of Lauderdale adverted to the 
causes of the improved state of the Bank of 
Ireland currency, as alluded to by the 
noble earl; it was principally to be at¬ 
tributed to the great reduction of the issue 
of Bank of Ireland notes, which took place 
soon after the inquiry. 

Earl Sttaihope entertained similar senti¬ 
ments with noble lords on his side of the 
House, respecting the recent conduct of 
the bank directors. He reprobated it as a 
transaction of which the foulestadvantages 
might be made, in case of the directors 
having given private notice to their friends 
of their intention to raise the price of 
dollars upon such a day. There had been 
cases as bad. It was known that some in¬ 
dividuals had by some means extricated 
certain secrets from Mr. Pitt, when at the 
head of affairs, and by means of such se¬ 
crets, they had acquired large properties. 
The motion was then agrera to, as was 
also a piotion for an Address to the Prince 
Regent, praying. That copies of the cor¬ 
respondence between his Majesty’s go¬ 
vernment and the Bank of England, on 
the occasion in question, be laid before 
the House. 

' DainiMcs or Portuoal.] The order of 
the day for the consideration of the Prince 
'Regent’s Message on- this subject being 
moved, the Message was read by the clerk, 
after which 
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The Marquis Welieel^ rose, fmr the pur« 
pose of moving an Address to his Royal 
Highness on the occasion. It was one, he 
observed, on which he naturally expected 
that under the circumstances of the case, 
the general concurrence of their lordships, 
would be signified. The facts and cir¬ 
cumstances to which the message referred, 
were of indisputable notoriety, and the 
policy and wisdom of the measure to be 
proposed rested upon principles of pub¬ 
lic faith, and incontrovertible grounds of 
public wisdom. On these grounds, in the 
present stage of the discussion, ilf would 
be the less necessary to enter into the reasons 
upon which his Royal Highness founded his 
expectations of receiving the general con¬ 
currence and support of their lordships. 
They all knew and. should feel, that the 
present moment was the very crisis of 
the fortunes of our magnanimous ally; 
she was in the very zenith .of her .exer¬ 
tions, co-operating with, us agau^sti the 
common enemy; and surely )t was impos¬ 
sible to think that an idea or a desire could 
be entertained of checking or suspending 
the successful progress of our common 
exertions. The exertions made by Por¬ 
tugal, independent of the aid she received 
from this country, were of themselves 
considerable ; but how much more effi¬ 
cacious these may be rendered with due 
assistance from this country, may be in¬ 
ferred from what was now well known to 
their lordships to have resulted from the 
aid already afforded by u» to Portugal. 
She had been stimulated thereby to a de¬ 
gree of exertion before unknown in tho 
annals of the country, and these efforts, 
when assisted by and combined with those 
made by Britain, had produced a tide of 
success unparalleled in,the history of any 
country in Europe. Her present formi¬ 
dable military force has rist-n from a 
lower scale of establishment and discipline 
than could be paralleled in any country 
of Europe ; but it had proceeded progres¬ 
sively under the inspirating auspices of ex- 
celleutand skilful British officers toils pre¬ 
sent state of perfection. To provethevalue 
and efficiency of the Portuguese troops, he 
need only add, that during the campaign 
which had just passed, they had been 
sharers in all the toils endued, and part¬ 
ners in all the glories achieved, by the 
British soldiery. .But this was not all; 
the system to which his Royal Highness 
in his gracious message referred, had 
proved a pregnant and perennial source 
of other important advantages. It tended 
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to exalt the Portuguese militia to a degree 
of vigour and activity worthy of a power¬ 
ful regular army; and further, it was the 
means of bringing forward an armed pea¬ 
santry, who may well be styled the great 
defensive mass of the country. The 
more the line of policy which had been 
pursued was considered, the more its ad¬ 
vantages would appear. An organized 
militia was established, which could act 
in co-operation with a regular and pow¬ 
erful army stationed in a central situa¬ 
tion, and opposed to the main body of 
the enemy’s force. The advantages de¬ 
rivable from such a military system of de¬ 
fence or annoyance were reciprocal. Such 
different descriptions of force operated in 
favour of each other, and thus a two-fold 
advantage was obtained over the enemy. 
A question, indeed, might be startetf;- or 
rather a point to be considered, was, what 
had been the result } To this he had to 
answer, that it was undeniable that the 
country had been hitherto successfully 
maintained against the military power of 
the enemy. Under all these circum¬ 
stances, a doubt could never have been 
entertained as to the general policy of de¬ 
fending Portugal. She had made every 
effort on her part; and on every prin¬ 
ciple of national honour and sound policy, 
she should have the aid of our utmost ef¬ 
forts. To look further at this part of the 
question, he observed he had never heard 
any person deny that the defence of Por¬ 
tugal was at the same time also a main 
instrument fur the defence of the whole 
Peninsula; neither could it be denied 
that from such a quarter we could act 
with the greatest advantage i(i case of any 
great or favourable event occurring in 
. Spain. The only remaining (juestioii to 
be considered, then, w'as, wiietlier the 
proposed aid towards the defence of Por¬ 
tugal should be continued, or whether—. 
be would not use a stronger term—we 
should with an untimely hand, after rous¬ 
ing the slumbering energies of this peo¬ 
ple, damp the spirit which bad been thus 
created, instead of feeding it, and renew¬ 
ing its vigour?—whether we should not 
stimulate the exertions, encourage, the 
hd^es and funiisli aid to the patriotic ef¬ 
forts of a oountry nobly struggling for 
her independence?—-whether we should 
not lend her additional assistance to 
strengthen and invigorate those powers 
which already exist, and are in a train 
of success, to improve those* great and 
jppalculable, advautages, which aneb a 
(VOLXIX.) < 
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train of circumstances and such a state 
of things naturally and obviously present ?, 
There undoubtedly would be many occa¬ 
sions for regularly and fully discussing 
the whole of this important subject, and 
for such discussions no man could be 
more anxious than himself. But in addi¬ 
tion to the various other reasons for the 
adoption of the measure in question, he 
must advert to that unanswerable consi¬ 
deration, that it had stood the test of ex¬ 
perience, and proved its merits. We 
were bound therefore, equally in interest 
and in honour, to continue our assistance. 
There remained now only one other point 
upon which he would trouble their lord- 
ships, It was to be recollected that his 
Royal Highness had, through his conimis- 
sionens, expressed his desire to hand over 
to his Royal Father on his Itappy restor¬ 
ation, which he trusted in God might 
.speedily take place, every part of the sys¬ 
tem of government, every Jiranch of na¬ 
tional policy, and every description of 
public afFairs, unimpaired, and in the same 
state in which he had received them, un¬ 
altered and undiniinishcd. On every 
ground, therefore, whether referring to 
the glory, the honour, or the interest of 
the country, their lordships, he trusted, 
would feel it incumbent on them to con¬ 
cur with him in the addi^ess he should havo 
the honour to profrose. The Noble Mar¬ 
quis then moved an Address to the Prince 
Regent, corresponding with ius Koyal 
Highness’s message, and assuring him of 
the concurrence of the House in enabling 
hi.s Royal Highness to continue the as- 
.sistaiice alTorded last year to Portugal, and 
for affording such further aid as circum¬ 
stances may require. 

Lord GrenvrUc said, that the situation in 
which their lordships at present stood 
was peculiar and unexampled, a situation 
which would by no means justify any re- 
axation in the discharge of their doty to 
the country, but which imposed on them 
embarrassments and doubts as to the man¬ 
ner in which th|| duty ought to be dis¬ 
charged. It was notorious that, on ac¬ 
count of the calamity which had befallen 
them, the constitutional relation betwoen 
the crown and its ministers and Parliament 
was completely suspended. He no 
idea, however, that the functions of Par¬ 
liament were also suspended. He had no 
idea that they were ■ not to adopt what 
measures might appear best for the inte- 
•est of the country-^at they were not 
to adopt what would place the coujitry.ia 
(2 Q) 
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the most favourable situation when his 
Majesty should have happily to resume 
tlie government—but that they were to 
^ put the country into the same situation in 
’ which it was at the commencement of his 
Majesty’s malady—that they were to cn* 
deavour to arrest the progress of time— 
that they were to pay no regard to the 
happiness and prosperity of the millions 
with whose rights they were entrusted, 
but merely to consider what was the pre> 
cise situation of the country, and what 
was the exact state of its relations on the 
25th of October, and to preserve it cri* 
tically in that situation. On that 25th of 
October, after all the glories and all the 
triumphs which this country had ob¬ 
tained, its situation was in no small degree 
_ disastrous and calamitous; but, however 
disastrous and calamitous that situation 
might then have been, it would be happy 
for bis Majesty, and happy for his sub¬ 
jects, that the country should be deli¬ 
vered over to him as it then was. But 
ministers have not arrested the wheel of 
the revolution that was going on; they 
had not arrested the progress of the cala¬ 
mity which has desolated Europe. By 
their notion of preserving the country in 
the same state, both as to internal policy 
and externa] relations, as at the com¬ 
mencement of his Majesty’s malady, mi¬ 
nisters meant nothing more than the ac¬ 
cession of every measure which could be 
advantageous to the public interest, and 
this from some supposed'’desire of the 
Prince Regent, not arising from a concern 
for the advantage of the people, but with 
that cold and narrow view of merely 
placing the countrj^ in the exact situation 
in which he received it,‘ He was con¬ 
vinced that the Prince Regent never held 
such sentiments. But whatever were his 
sentiments, it was their part to consider 
what was their duty—not what was the 
situation of the country at any one period 
—but how they might, in the existing cri¬ 
sis, with their counsels, best produce the 
happiness, the prosperitik and the glory 
of its people. He mtm, therefore, he 
said, take the liberty to dismiss from the 
present discussion what may have been 
the situation in former periods; because, 
in his opinion, it was the view of its actual 
situation only which their lordships were 
.called on to entertain. 

In the little that had been said upon the 
' real question beibre them, there was one 
thing'he should particularly remark on, as 
lUMstbly in that House tbu only opportu- 
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nity they would have of considering it, 
I he close of the Session being near. 
The whole question was agitated as if the 
assistance to be continued were to be only 
of the same amount as that voted last year. 
—If he could banish from his mind all that 
had taken place during a former discus¬ 
sion, he should imagine that they were 
merely called on at present fur a renewal 
of their vote ; and as they then decided to 
give one million to the Portuguese, that all 
that was now proposed was, to keep up 
the same force. Would it be conceivable 
by any man who heard the speech of the 
noble marquis, that they were now called 
on for double that sum ? It was spoken of 
as a thing of course. It was said they 
were asked to do nothing more than not to 
withdraw their assistance. The question, 
however, for their consideration was very 
diOerent. It was not whither they wera 
to continue their assistance, but whether, 
in the situation of this country, it was safe 
or politic to grant two millions for tho 
support of an additional body of Portu¬ 
guese troops ?—Of this addition they were 
told nothing. Last year they were told 
distinctly what was to be the application 
of the sum voted—there was something 
like the semblance of an estimate—they 
were told that it would be expended on a 
certain array of. Portuguese troops—but 
now they were not even told that an ad¬ 
ditional million was wanted, still less were 
they told how that million was to be dis¬ 
posed of, whether the pay was to be in¬ 
creased, or whether the forces were to be 
increased, or what was the controul under 
which the disbursement of that expendi¬ 
ture was to be placed Of all these cir¬ 
cumstances they were told nothing—they 
were left in utter darkness, and the con¬ 
clusion was conceived to be irresistible, 
that because one million was granted last 
year, it became necessary this year to 
grant two millions. This system, so long 
as it was persisted in, was hastening the 
country with accumulating rapidity, to 
that ruin which seemed almost inevitable. 

It was not his object to give opposition 
to this or to that particular grant; be did 
not mean lo oppose the application of this 
or of any other particular sum, but he gIVe 
his decided opposition to the whole sys¬ 
tem. The situation of the continent, he 
contended, was such, that without great 
assistance from the natives it was impos¬ 
sible, with a|iy military efforts of our’s on 
the continent, to resist that power which 
has alt Europe at conunand. When he 
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ftated tbif, it was necessary to guard 
against misrepresentation. It w 
doubtedly most desirable to this country 
to witneu and to aid in the emancipation 
of Europe. It was most desirable to keep 
this consideration constantly in view, that 
the moment may arrive when this country 
shall again successfully resist, and may 
finally overthrow, the common enemy of 
Europe. But the struggle could neVer be 
carried on by this country on the contU 
nent single-handed. In conformity to the 
practice of our ancestors, this country, 
whose chief strength lies in her navy, can¬ 
not successfully contend out of her own 
element, without powerful military co¬ 
operation on the continent of Europe. 
When that subject was first discussed, he 
had told their lordships, that many inodes 
of acting were open, without compro¬ 
mising or committing their army in vain ; 
and that the line of conduct pursued re¬ 
quired greater efforts than they were able 
to continue. Undoubtedly, if the question 
was, whether it was desirable that Spain 
and Portugal should be relieved from the 
yoke, millions of treasure, and the lives of 
thousands, could not be better employed 
than ill so noble a cause. Every einotioii 
of the heart would prompt us to join in so 
glorious a cause; every freeman would 
rejoice that so iniquitous a plan of subju¬ 
gation should be frustrated. Would to 
God that such a prospect existed ! no in-' 
dividual would more seriously rejoice at 
it than he should. He would not only 
consent that assistance should be given, 
but he should wish that every sacrifice 
should be made for such an object. With 
regard to Portugal, they had, in addition to 
that common feeling, the lung-continuance 
of treaties and the strong sense of united 
interests to influence them. But in the 
consideration of the political interests of a 
great country, it was not merely what was 
desirable, that ought to be adopted : their 
lordships were bound to consider and de¬ 
termine, in the first instance, whether any 
probability existed, that any eflorts, which 
it was possible to make, could be success¬ 
ful ; or whether, by mistrusting those ef¬ 
forts, which under a more seasonable ap¬ 
plication of them might succeed, they 
would not only make them frustrate the 
immediate object in view, but also contri¬ 
bute to produce the very reverse of that 
which they were intended to accomplish. 
It was not because he entertained an opi¬ 
nion that the country should abstain from 
generous, if only useful and possible, ef- 
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forts ; it was not because he eiftertained 
the doctrine that they were not interested 
in the fate of Europe; it was, because ha 
saw no hope of salvation to the country so 
long as Europe remained under subjection 
to France, that he wished her at present 
carefully to husband her resources. It 
was not from selfish motives that he wished 
their lordships to act; it was not merely 
from considerations of their own advan¬ 
tage ; but from the most generous of all 
motives, that they might at last be able to 
act with eflect, and in the great cause of 
all nations to employ their whole energies 
with success. They had been told that 
night, that it was proper still to continue 
their efforts ; and they were told this as if 
up to that moment these eitbrts had been 
successful. “ Look back” (said bis lord- 
ship) to Spain—look to the sacrifices, to 
the losses which have been there susUined, 
in wild and impracticable projects, and see 
the situation in which Spain is at this mo¬ 
ment—look to the immediate object of this 
motion, Portugal. What had been the 
fruits of the operations there } What is 
now the state of Spain ? What the situa¬ 
tion of Portugal i What return has been 
made to this country, what benefit has she 
reaped from the immense exertions, the 
enormous sums that have already been 
expended in aid of that cause ? All thai 
we have been told in answer to this ques¬ 
tion is, that the enemy has not yet been 
able to achieve the conquest and subjuga-* 
tion of Portugal; that the British army is 
still there.—Yes, the British army is still 
there; but does it possess more of the 
country than the ground which it actually 
occupies This is all that is held out to 
your lordships respecting the present state 
of ailairs in that country. As to the future, 
not one word has been uttered to encou¬ 
rage our hopes, to cheer our prospects, to 
afibrd the slightest consolation for all the 
efforts and sacrifices which have already 
been fruitlessly made in pursuit of the 
same unattainable objects. We are not 
even told that alj this enormous expence 
will tend to defend and ultimately secure 
Portugal. The only rAson and encourage¬ 
ment with which we are favoured in justi¬ 
fication of it is, that it is hoped we may ' 
long continue to maintain tiiat narrow spo| 
of ground which bur army now occupies* 
Thus, in hazarding our best means, we do 
not essentially contribute to help or save 
Portugal, while we vainly drain our owa 
resources, and risk our own safety—thow 
resoorces which, if prudeotiy managed. 
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and providently laid up for a more pro¬ 
pitious moment, would not only secure, 
but might itiso be effectually enipl>yed m 
the support and defence of other countries. 
Mot that in making these observations I 
would be understood by your lordships as 
not taking the most lively interest in the 
cause of the peniiisuia, and as not being as 
willing as any man to make every ifibrt 
and sacrifice in support of that cause, if in 
making such eflbrts and sacrifices there 
were any fair piospcct of their not being 
made in vain. Upon this point I have 
been grossly and stianiefuliy misrepre¬ 
sented. Never have 1 said, never was it 
ill my intention to say, that the British 
empire was nut directly and deeply in¬ 
terested in the fate of the peninsula—on 
the contrary, it was because I had the 
cause of Spain and Portugal sincerely and 
warmly at heart, that I felt anxious, that 
your lordships should pause in this wild 
and mad career of thoughtless prodigality 
—that we should look our own situation in 
the face, and learn Iroin the contempla¬ 
tion of it the necessity of economising our 
national resources, nut with sordid or selfish 
views, but that we may he able at a period 
more favourable than the present, to lend 
to the causeof the nations of the peninsula, 
or to that of any other country similarly 
•situateil, that support and those exertions 
which, when made under all the circum¬ 
stances of our present situation, must be 
•found not only wholly unavailing to our 
allies, but highly injurious to ourselves.*' 
He should be the last person, he ob¬ 
served, whether hy speech or insinuation 
to detract from the merits of brave men 
armed and fighting in their country's 
cause. God forbid that he should ever 
harbour such sentiments. He was willing 
to admit that irregular and regular troops, 
acting in concert, were the best means of 
defending a country, and (hat without the 
application of both these species of force, 
they could not avail themselves of all the 
resources of war. But the question went 
higher than this. It was necessary be¬ 
fore this, in any circumstances, and much 
more in our present circumstances, to in¬ 
quire whether there was any rational 
prospect that these two millions, added to 
the enormous profusion which had already 
taken place, would produce any adequate . 
, advantage to compensate such a burden.' 
They were bound to ask this question 
under any circumstances, and even under 
tbe. most prosperous circumstances; but 
surely they were much more bound to ask 
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this question now, when they were aware 
of the condition in which the finances 
of this country were actually placed. He 
had no wi.-h to aggravate the final issue 
of (he present difliculiies; but when be 
considered what these difliculties were, he 
could not but think the present measure 
was exceedingly impuiitic and ill-timed. 
It was not usual for this country, he knew 
not indeed if there was a single exception, 
even in the most prosperous times, to 
subsidize foreign troops before first ex¬ 
amining the estimates of our own expen¬ 
diture, and the situation of our own coun¬ 
try. This was a good and salutary 
course. It enabled the members of both 
Houses to know that they had discharged 
their duty, and that (hey had not lavished 
the money of the public befoie they were 
apprised of what were ihc demands on it, 
and what the sacrifices r^'ipiired. How 
then should they take upon ii:e>n to grant 
these two millions, before they had ascer¬ 
tained what sacrifices were demanded, 
what resources they had to supply these 
demands, what w'crc ilie exigencies oi the 
navy, and what protection could be af¬ 
forded lo the commerce of the country, 
if any commerce remamed f They were 
told in the speecli of the King’s ministers, 
not that the revenues of this country bad 
fallen oil', but (hat there existed some 
financial ditficii'.ties in Ireland. When in 
former times extraordinary demands were 
made on this country, it was known 
whence these demands could be supplied, 
by the prosperous and growing commerce 
of the country. This enabled them to 
stand against a host of enemies; and that 
commerce has yet enabled them to main¬ 
tain a proud front of defiance to the ene¬ 
my. But look to the present agriculture 
and commerce of the country. With 
respect to Us agriculture, in what situation 
were they when called upon to relinquish 
the main system of that agriculture i and, 
with respect to commerce, did they not 
know', that there was adding to the mass 
of paper at this moment in existence, the 
sum of 0,(>00,0001. as if there was not paper 
enough already in the country, in order 
to protecc their commerce and manufac¬ 
tures from destruction ? As to the fruits 
that would result from this measure, he 
should express himself more fully in a fu¬ 
ture discussion, and he even here merely 
consrdered it as one featuie of the waste 
of those resources to which they were to 
look in their financial diQicullies. A mea¬ 
sure something similar took place at a 
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former period, the propriety of which 
be very much doubted at the time; but 
then the evil merely arose from want of 
confidence in those resources which exist¬ 
ed, which had only to be called out; 
whereas at this time the evil lay in the 
stagnation of commerce itself. But he 
would nut dwell on the discussion of this 
topic, he wished merely to point to the 
singular period they had fallen on, to vote 
such enormous sums. They were told that 
they were not only bound in policy, but 
that their good faith was pledged to con¬ 
tinue their assistance. As to good faith 
or policy, he could not see that either 
called for this addition, though aware that 
the union of interests long subsisting be¬ 
tween the two countries might on ordina¬ 
ry occasions have its force; but they had 
to recollect, that there was another coun¬ 
try with winch they were yet more 
^ closely and vitally connected by every 
tie, namely, Ireland. He did not speak of 
Ireland with regard to the general policy 
adopted, there, nor to show the conduct 
that reason and common sense would have 
there adopted, but merely with regard to its 
financial situation; and he thought that 
before they were called on to pay Portugal 
for the maintenance of her own soldiers, 
they ought to consider what means they 
could adopt to fill up the deficiency in the 
revenue of Ireland. He called upon them 
to weigh the ways and means that re¬ 
mained for this, as he should be glad to 
know what these ways and means were. 
If the revenue of that country was defici¬ 
ent between one and one and a hall mil¬ 
lions below tlie ordinary expeiices, it might 
be prudent to advert to it before supply¬ 
ing the dilicieiicy of Portugal. On tlie 
whole, therefore, he .should give his de¬ 
cided negative to the motion, because he 
disapproved of the whole system; be¬ 
cause three campaigns had mure and more 
shewn its impolicy ; because every cir¬ 
cumstance was at present udveise to the 
prolongation of the contest; because he 
saw that system hastening the country fast 
into a giilph of inevitable ruin ; and be¬ 
cause, although at no time jiisiifi-ihle, ii 
was brought forward at. a time perfectly 
irregular and uiiparliamentary, befoie par¬ 
liament iiad any intoniiation as to the 
actual state of resources of tlie nation, or 
their adeijuacy to so large an additional 
expenditure. 

I he Bari of Liverpool was surprised the 
noble lord should complain that no intima¬ 
tion bad been given of the amount of the , 
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•id now proposed to be afforded Portugal. 
Was not the amount of that grant most ex¬ 
plicitly stated in the address which bad 
just been moved i Did it not appear from 
the votes of the other House of Parlia¬ 
ment, now on their lordship’s table ? Had 
he not himself declared it explicitly on a 
former night, when the question respect^ 
ing the amount of the intended subsidy 
was put to him by a noble lord ? So 
much for the deficiency of information in 
that respect, of which the noble lord so 
loudly complained. He would now say, 
that there existed at present important 
grounds in addition to those which in¬ 
duced their lordships last session to agree 
to the grant of money to Portugal; and 
these additional grounds fully justified, in 
his opinion, the addition that was now 
proposed to that subsidy. He had only 
to recal to the recollection of their lord- 
ships the circumstances which passed 
when the first subsidy was proposed. 
With respect to the propriety of the assis¬ 
tance, the noble lord last session opposed 
it on the ground that the opportunity for 
acting was past, and that no man could 
hope for the creation of a Portuguese 
force of the description proposed. 

Lord Grenville rose to explain. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the noble 
lord would have an opportunity when he 
bad concluded. 

Lord Grenville said, that had he misre¬ 
presented his sentiments that night, he 
should have wafted to the end of his 
•speecii; but as he w’as misrepresenting 
his seiitiinents on a former occaMun, it was 
pioper to expose the misrepresentation 
iinmediately. 

Tim Earl of Livtrpool continued to ob- ' 
serve, that such had been ai the time, not 
only the view of the noble lord, but it was 
widely entertained by many who were 
most anxious to g ve eveiy assistance to 
Portugal, and who ddK-rtd totally from the 
noble loul in sentiment. They had in this 
iiisiance proposed the measure submitted 
by the motion ul' his noble friend, upon no 
spi'cula ixe ground, but founded on an ex¬ 
perience of exertions on the part of the 
Iforiuguese, which had exceeded the ex¬ 
pectations even of the most sanguine; and 
iar surpassed any calculations in which be 
himself had ventured to indulge. As to 
the general policy o^subsidies granted to 
foreign powers, he hid frequently before 
discussed that subject with the noble ba¬ 
ron lie knew that it was the opinion of 
roanyi that they generally tended rather to 
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- cramp the energies than to c&ll forth |he 
resources of those states. lie was aware 
that it was a common argument to say 
that we did not get the value of our mo¬ 
ney. But the preseut was an occasion 
which could not be tried by any such prin¬ 
ciple ; it was made evident that, in return 
for the expenditure of the sum voted last 
year, we had succeeded in gaining greater 
advantages than were anticipated by any 
erson in the country. The Portuguese 
ad not only a large ellicient regular force, 
But a numerous militia, making, exclusive 
of the Ordinanza, an army of between 
80 and 90,000 men; an army which had 
already on numerous occasions contribut¬ 
ed essentially to the safety of their coun¬ 
try. There were persons now in London, 
by communication with whom it was easy 
to ascertain the important fact, that at the 
battle of Busaco the Portuguese troops 
acted in a manner deserving of the liighcst 
encomiums. From these circumstance.^, 
and from a reference to what had actually 
been done, their lordships had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing that what to some had 
appeared impossible, to others extremely 
doubtful, had now been fully realised. 
The noble baron had asked, bow was the 
sum, which parliament was now called on 
to grant, to be applied ? He wished to 
answer distinctly, to military purposes 
only ; and he felt the highest satisfaction 
in informing the House, that four-fifths of 
the whole revenue of Portugal itself, had 
been appropriated to the same purposes. 
There was, nevertheless, a deficiency still 
ander the origin.tl estimate, arising in a 
great measure from the increased prices of 
the necessary .supplies. The ground, how¬ 
ever, on which he particularly recom¬ 
mended the vote, was the degree and 
amount of the exertions that had been 
m ide in Portugal towards raising an effi¬ 
cient force. 

There were some other topics of the no¬ 
ble lord’s speech, on which he felt desir¬ 
ous of making » few observations. Al¬ 
though uiiquestionably he felt all the 
warmth and enthusiasm which the situa¬ 
tion of the nations on the Peninsula kin¬ 
dled in every British mind, yet he must 
declare that the government of this coun¬ 
try had not conducted their measures by 
any views or principles of a romantic cha¬ 
racter'. 'On the con^ory, they had acted 
on a firm persuasion, that in aiding Spain 
and Portugal they were effectually sup¬ 
porting the cause of Great Britain. He 
appealed to the policy of our ancestors. 
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which had alvrays regarded Holland and 
the Peninsula as those parts of Europe with 
which it was essential to our best interests 
to maintain a close connection. In pur¬ 
suit of this object, thus deemed of such 
importance, the best blood of our country 
was lavished a century ago. That House 
had at one period come to a solemn reso¬ 
lution, that this country never could make 
peace with safety, so long as the crowns 
of France and Spain were united in one 
fimily. How different, and how much 
more menacing were the circumstances of 
the present time, and how much more 
formidable were the projects of the pre¬ 
sent emperor of France ! It certainly 
was de<>irable that all parts of the conti¬ 
nent should be delivered from the domi¬ 
nation now excrci.sed over them ; but there 
might be a period when it would be use¬ 
less and imprudent to lend thorn any assis¬ 
tance, when it was at the same *ime an oIh 
ject of the wisest policy to persevere in 
every eflbi t for the preservation of the in¬ 
dependence of the nations on the Penin¬ 
sula. 

He now came to the qiie.stion of prac¬ 
ticability. He admitted its importance, 
but considered experience as its best test. 
If the House looked back to the commence¬ 
ment of the contest in 1793, he believed 
it would be impossible to name a conjunc¬ 
ture that presented a fairer prospect. 'I he 
campaign of I8U5 was over in three 
months; in as short a period the Uus.sian 
war was terminated ; and in a still shorter 
the Prussian monarchy was overthrown. 
If they looked to the duration of the war 
in Spain and Portugal, they found them¬ 
selves in the third year of an unremilted 
struggle. Ill 1809, theHou.se was tuid 
that it was perfectly vain to contend 
against the power of France ; in 1810, i h is 
prediction was repeated; and now, in 1811, 
they still heard t.he same assertions. He 
wa.s, however, happy to gay, that thete 
was not a single province in Spain in 
which the enemy had yet succeeded in 
establishing an unre.si.stcd authority. The 
contest, compared to any other, which 
he l^rench had had to sustain, had been 
great, had been gigantic; and he was 
convinced that the mind of the Spanish 
people was yet unconquered, and he be¬ 
lieved unconquerable. It would be a new 
fact in history, if a nation rising as Spain 
had risen, could be overcome. As to 
what had been said by the noble baron, 
f the British army possessing no more of 
Portugal than the circumscribed spac* 
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within its entrenchments, he would beg 
leave to remind him that there were four 
provinces in that kingdom which not a 
French soldier had hitherto entered. The 
situation of the army was that, which had 
been chosenby its commander asone which 
enabled him to oppose the enemy with 
the greatest advantage and effect. And 
here he would ask, had not the character 
of French wars and French armies been 
somewhat changed by the events of the 
last three years ? Whether the tone of 
that government was what it used to'be, 
when the French ruler proclaimed his 
march to be irresistible, and announced 
with such presuming confidence his inten¬ 
tions of driving us into the sea ? 

The noble lord had objected to the time 
and form of the vote proposed, which he 
considered as unusual and unparliamentary. 
He could, however, produce many instances 
in which similar votes had been passed, 
immediately after the army estimates had 
been laid before the House. As to its 
amount, and the means of the country as 
connected with it, he must again e.\press 
his decided opinion, that so long as there 
was a fair prospect of success, it was the 
policy of this country to avert the battle 
from its own shores. He believed that 
nine-tenths of the country would rather 
continue to sustain the burdens or priva¬ 
tions it might impose, than abandon the 
atruggle in the Peninsula. The noble ba¬ 
ron had dwelt on the interests of Ireland : 
but how must her danger be increased, if 
the western coasts of Spain and Portugal 
should be in the possession of the enemy. 
So powerfully did this consideration ope¬ 
rate on his mind, that he must conceive 
Ireland more, if possible, than any other 
part of the empire interested in the pre¬ 
sent crisis of the campaign. Should all 
the exertions that had been made ultimate¬ 
ly fail, and the conflict be at length trans¬ 
ferred to our owm shores, we should still 
reap this important advantage from the 
present measures, that we should have an 
experienced army to depend on. When 
the fate of Russia and Prussia so clearly 
shewed thiit it was not to regular forces 
that the safely of nations could be always 
securely confided, if those forces were 
without experience, it must be gratifying 
and consolatory to know, that in the last 
extremity there would be a British army 
who had acquired a practical skill in the 
arts of war, who would be then entrusted 
with the defence of their native land. 

The Earl of Grosvenor observed, that 
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when he recollected the sanguine hope* 
wmch had been Expressed concerning the 
probable results of our expeditions to the 
Peninsula, he could not help feeling con* 
siderable disappointment. He was wilf* 
ing yet to indulge an expectation that 
something might be done, though it must 
depend on many contingencies, and parti* 
cuiarly on the conduct of his Majesty's 
ministers, who were acting under a most 
heavy responsibility. It appeared, how'^ 
ever, that we must no longer look foe the 
voluntary exertions of the natives in the 
Peninsula, who were henceforth to be de¬ 
pendent on our subsidies. After several 
further observations, the noble earl said, 
that he could not entirely acquiesce in the 
sentiments of his noble friend (lord Gren¬ 
ville), and should therefore assent to the 
motion. 

The original question was then put and 
carried. 

ROUSE OF COMMONS. 

T/iursday, March 2i. > 

Press in India.] hotd Archibald Ha¬ 
milton said, that in rising to submit his mo¬ 
tion for copies ol'all orders and regulations 
respectingthe Press in India, he fell itiicces- 
sary to state not only what his object was, 
but what his object was not. It was not 
his intention in that instance to find fault 
with any of the regulations to which his 
motion referred ; ^ nor was it his intention, 
to suggest to the House any measure so 
incompatible with tlie nature of our go¬ 
vernment in India, as a fiee press. He, 
therefore,desired itmightnot be imputed to 
hira^ in this night’s debate, that his motion 
was intended to embrace any such object. 
He had, indeed, formed an opinion upon 
that subject—and felt no difficulty in de¬ 
claring, that if the paper he noiv moved 
lor was produced, and if it should be found 
to contain such ri‘gulations upon the press, 
as he was led to believe it would exhibit, 
he might possibly think some future at¬ 
tention to this subject advisable. But 
his motion of this night, was not of any 
such nature. A’l he now asked for was 
information, that an opportunity might 
be aftbrded* to himself, and the members 
of that House, of knowing what were the 
laws upon this subject, which prevailed for- 
our fellow subjects -in ^India, and upon 
what authority those laws rested—and 
what was the penally of transgression.—. 
The trials which bad lately taken place at 
Madras, had certainly created a consider. 
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•ble ferment. That ferment had been 
imputed to the unwise and authoritative in¬ 
terference of the government with the 
courts of justice—And certainly the re¬ 
fusal of tile government to allow those 
trials to be printed had, in fact, augmented 
that ferment, and seemed almost to war¬ 
rant that, imputation. If all the proceed¬ 
ings had been regular and fair and correct, 
what harm could a printed account of the 
trials do? indeed, the proceedings had 
not been regular nor correct, it was then 
natural enough for power to interpose, 
and forbid their publication- In either 
case, however, his motion ought to be 
granted, in the one case to justify the go¬ 
vernment, in the other to reform its practice. 
But upon the general reason of the rase, 
he felt himself still more strongly justified 
in calling for this document. He was 
aware that it might be urged against him, 
that, though there might be no positive 
law, a long practice was sufficient to es¬ 
tablish an usage, and that such usage must 
have the efficacy of law. But he would 
not admit that any usage, unsupported by 
law, could justify such regulations respect¬ 
ing the press as now existed in India, and 
as had never been sanctioned by that 
House. He wanted to know, not only 
what the law was, but upon what authority 
it had been established. The government 
of India seemed to think ilself, on some 
occasions, entitled to legislate for India, 
as in the present instance ; and on other 
occasions, actually to liipersede and set 
at nought the declarations and resolu¬ 
tions of this House. They were all aware 
that it was contrary to law to make con¬ 
quests to extend 'he territories of the India 
Company, and they equally well knew 
how that law had been obeyed. If that 
House should not interpose its authority, 
to restrain the violations of law in India, 
it was impossible that that important branch 
of the empire could he well governed or 
long retained. Another instance of the 
usurpation of the power and jurisdiction of 
that House, by the government of India, 
he must nieniioii, because it was more 
immediately coimecied with the subject 
of bis iiiotioii this night.—When the Pro¬ 
vince of Oude was seized (so unjustly and 
tyraniiiraily as he thought) in ihe. name of 
the Company, a proclamation had been 
issued, fal-ely stating that the seizure had 
received the approbation and sanction of 
the king and the parliament. Thus bad 
the press iieen used to usurp ihe authority 
of that House, and to behe th« legislature 
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at home; and are we now to see it restrained 
from detailing the proceedings in our own 
courts of justice, and not be perniiued to 
know either the rules or authority by 
which it is governed ? He should, in the 
next place, beg leave to iiif'orni the House 
as to what be understood to be the sub¬ 
stance of the regulations respecting the 
press in lndia>-if not the whole, at 
least a considerable part of these regular 
tions. these regulations, no newspaper 
could be published in India which did not 
previously receive the sanction of ihese<* 
cretary of the governnienl. Whether 
this regulation was right or not, he did not 
mean then to contend: he only wanted to 
know by what authority the regulation had 
been established. The penalty for trans¬ 
gressing this regulation was immediate 
einbaikation for Europe. The noble lord 
Itere quoted the authority' of a learned 
judge (Sullivan) in India, to show that, no 
power could exist in the government at- 
bitrarily to restrain the liberty of the Press 
ill India—that liberty of the press which 
was the right, of eveiy EnglishiMan—which 
was the surest guard for his freedom, and 
tile best check upon the courts in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. It was to ascertain 
upon what grounds this breach of the 
law had taken place, that he wished to call 
for copies of the ordeis and regulations. 
He found it also laid down in the regulations, 
that certain rules were framed for the 
guidance of the .secretary of the govern¬ 
ment in revising the newspapers. He was 
to prevent all observations respecting the 
public revenues and finances of the coun¬ 
try—all observations respecting the em¬ 
barkations on board ships of stol•eS:^ or 
expeditions, and their destination, whether 
they belonged to the Company or to 
Europe—all statements of the probability 
of war or peace between the Company and 
tile Native Powers—all observations tend¬ 
ing to convey information to the enemy, 
and the republication of paragraphs from 
the European papers, which may tend to 
aflect the influence or credit of the British 
power with the native states. If the press 
wa.s to be prevented fiom publishing any 
thing under these several heads, he was 
at a loss to know upon what subject any 
observation could be published. Though 
he would repeat, that he did not now mean 
to say that any of these regulations were 
wrong, yet when the papers, if granted, 
should he produced, he was of opinion that 
others would be of the same sentiments 
with bimwlf upon the subject. to the 
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trials at Madras, be should only obserVCi 
that hitherto the administration of justice 
svas considered pore; amidst the general 
havoc, the universal gloom, which our 
plitical measures had spread over India, 
e had always been accustomed to regard 
the proceedings of our courts of justice 
there, as exhibiting a splendid and ho¬ 
nourable contrast; but in this instance, the 
courts seemed, by their not allowing the 
publication, to be ashamed of their pro¬ 
ceedings. If they were not ashamed of 
them, they ought toallow the publication, if 
only to allay the ferment which was excited 
by these trials. The publication could do 
no harm, and might do much good. The 
noble lortl then stated, that two grand 
jurois and three petty jurymen had been 
sent away from Madras for their conduct 
on these trials. He wonid ask, whether, 
under the present ambiguity of the law, 
any man could have a fair trial, or by what 
authority he could be tried at all, or for 
what ofFlmce ? Let it be recollected, the 
judge he had before alluded to (Sullivan) 
had questioned the foundation on which 
this poxver of subjecting the press to in¬ 
spection previous to publication, rested, 
even with regard to newspapers, and had 
stated, that till lately, it had never been 
carried further. But the case he bad 
brought befoie the House, this night, was 
not a restriction upon a newspaper, but 
a .silencing veto of publications on a court 
of law. It was not restraining opinions, 
not preventing discussion, not repressing 
theories, nothing of this kind; but it was 
denying to our fellow subjects in India, 
the simple privilege of reading in print, 
the simple account of their own transac¬ 
tions in their own courts of justice, as they 
had actually taken place. And if the 
paper he moved for should be denied, it 
would be a refusal by this House of the 
fittest evidence on which this practice of 
assuming despotic controul over the press 
in India, by the government there, could 
be checked and reformed, if wrong, or jus¬ 
tified and confirmed, if right. The noble 
lord concluded by moving, “ That there 
be laid before this Floiise, a copy of all 
Orders,Regulations, Rules, and Directions, 
whi^ have been promulgated since the 
year 1797, regarding any restraint of the 
Press, at the three presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, or which have been 
acted upon by the governments there 
without beingpromulgated, or which have 
been sent to India by the Court of Di. 
rectors, or by the Board of Controul.*' 

(VOL. m.) 
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Mr. Dtmda$ would state, 'as shortly as 
l^ssibie, the reasons whibb made him feel 
it his duty to oppose the motion of 
noble lord. The noble lord had founded 
his proposition on two distinct grounds ; 
the one, certain pro^ceedings which, took 
place ill the courts of Madras two .years 
ago; the other, the general principles re- 
.spectiiig the press, wliicii, in his lordship’s 
opinion, applied eipially to this country 
and to liidi.i. Witli respect to the first of 
these grounds, he had to complain of the 
noble lord for introducing the subject on 
the present ocraaion; the House being 
aware that the whole of the proceedings 
on the trials at Madras ss'ure already 
ordered to be laid on the table, till which 
peiiod any agitation of the question was 
premature. Witli respect to the general 
reasoning, the noble lord, while he pro¬ 
fessed not to found his motion onany con¬ 
demnation of the regulations by which 
the press was restrained in India, asserted 
that any restraint on the liberty of the 
press in India was improper. [Lord A. 
Hamilton observed, that he had not said 
so.] Such w'as certainly the impression 
made on his mind by the remarks of the 
noble lord. As to the liberty of the press, 
surely no man could be so wild as serioasly 
to entertain an opinion that the principles 
which were applicable to that liberty iu 
England were alike applicable to it in 
IiKlia. The noble lord asked for the rules 
which existed on the subject. Now really, 
with the excepAun of the regulations re¬ 
garding newspapers, which the noble lord 
had read,.he did not believe there existed 
any written regulations respecting tbe 
press in India. He wouM, however, ask, 
thenoble lord, whether he thought it would 
be wi.se to sanction the unrestrained pub¬ 
lication of ail matters whatever in the 
newspapers of India ? [Lord A. Hamilton; 

“ No, but no censorship.”]—Without 
some censorship there would be danger. 
Could any thing be considered more pe¬ 
rilous than to spread opinions of all kinds 
whatever throughout the whole of Hiii- 
dostan ? A government that permitted such 
a practice would be most negligent and 
unjastifiable. Let it be recollected, that 
no European could be in India but either 
in the service of the company or by. tbe 
licence of the company. Was it not per¬ 
fectly just, therefore, to say to an indivi¬ 
dual there—to a printer, for instance, at 
Madras, If you do not conform to the 
regulations of tbe government, you must 
withdraw from India.'* Suppose a clerk in 
(2H) 
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any office in this country vvere to become 
the editor of a newspaper, he would tfe 
peifectiy justified in doing so; but would 
not the person by whom he was employed 
be justified in saying, *• 1 do not choose 
that you should thus occupy yourself, and 
you must therefore quit my service/’ 
The cases were strictly analogous; for 
this was all that was declared by the go* 
yernmcnt of India. To give the House 
some idea of the extent of the evil which 
might result from unrestrained freedom of 
the press in India, he would mention a 
circumstance that had occurred since his 
accession to officeIt had come to the 
knowledge of government that certain 

f iersons, actuated doubtlessly by the most 
aiudable intentions, had caused to be 
pnnted, for the purpose of dissemination 
among the natives of India, a treatise, con¬ 
taining animadversions of the most severe 
nature on the religion and customs of the 
'natives. Now as it was the substratum of 
the British government in India to uphold 
the laws and usages of the natives, the 
House would immediately perceive that it 
was the bounden duty of government to 
suppress a work calculated to excite irri¬ 
tation and hostility. Such a restraint on 
the press was justified by the circum¬ 
stances of the case, and % the powers 
entrusted to the government. Differing 
therefore wholly mm the noble lord on 
the grounds upon which the motion was 
founded, he must give to it his decided 
negative, • 

Lord Folkestone declared, that had any 
previous ddubt existed in his mind as to 
the propriety of producing the paper 
moved Ibr by his noble friend, the obser¬ 
vations of the right hon. gent, would have 
completely removed it. The right bon. 
gent, asserted, that the East India com¬ 
pany had a right to bind their servants by 
their own fegulations. This might be true*; 
■but if those regulations were of so para¬ 
mount a nature that every individual be¬ 
came bound by them, independent of 
every other consideration or principle, 
then was it, in his judgment, most neces¬ 
sary that the House should know what 
those regulations were; and when it was 
recollected that they related to India, he 
thought that circumstance' was .in itself 
tttfficient to give great reason for jealousy 
and distrust on the part of the House. He 
denied that those stated by his noble friend 
were the sole regulations, %8 the right hon. 
gent, deemed erroneously'to think they 
lyere. Neither did he thjnk il foir of that; 
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ri^t hon. gent, to call upon his noble 
friend to propose better regulations than 
those now existing. This was not fair; 
it was not parliamentary. His noble 
friend had done his duty in complaining 
of what he thought was wrong. He should 
vote for the production of the papers-— 
first, because he thought that they ought 
to know under what rules and regulations the 
British subjects in India lived; and next, 
because it was necessary, in bis opinion, 
to inquire whether such rules furnished 
adequate grounds for prohibiting the right 
of publication of the trials at Madras 
claimed by the parties concerned. 

Sir John Amtruther observed, that cer¬ 
tainly the noble mover had abstained from 
directly condemning the government of 
India, and only wished for the regulations 
which that government had promulgated. 
He might ask what right parliament had 
to demand the rules which the government 
of India chose to establish for the guidaiics 
of their own servants ? The noble lord who 
had just spoken, however, went further 
than the noble mover; and urged, as a 
ground for consenting to the motion, the 
injustice and oppression of the Indian go¬ 
vernment. To accede to the motion, there¬ 
fore, would be to accede to the proposition, 
that the government of India had been 
unjust and oppressive ; and this without 
any case whatever of public hardship or 
individual suffering having been made out. 
There was not an European in India who 
was not aware of the engagements into 
which he entered before be entered into 
them ; and that if he did not choose to 
comply with those engagements, the term 
of his residence in India was at an end. 
As to the regulations which respected the 
publication of newspapers, he would ask 
any one who was at all acquainted with 
India, whether an unrestrained publica¬ 
tion could there with safety be permitted ? 
Was this unrestrained publication to be 
allowed for the purpose of permitting one 
set of the servants of the Company to 
illuminate another set of those servants ? 
Suppose a secretary of the admiralty 
in this country were to set up a news¬ 
paper, for the purpose of discussing the 
public conduct ot a lord of the trefpury, 
could any thing Jbe more absurd ? But 
perhaps this unrestrained publication of 
newspapers in India, was for the pur¬ 
pose of illuminating the natives. Was 
this exactly desirable I Would it be very 
expedient to mform them of the peculiar 
tenure by which the British government 
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held their pow^r r He recollected when 
he was in India, that soon after a certain 
massacre, a series of ingenious and well 
written essays, appeared in one of those 
publication, which were to enlighten the 
great capital of Calcutta (in which, let it 
be remembered, there were at least 
-100,000 natives, capable of reading Eng¬ 
lish), the tendency of which was to prove, 
with how much ease and safety, by a judici¬ 
ous combination of the natives, the whole 
European population of Bengal might be 
exterminated. Was it not wise to prevent 
the publication of such articles as this? It 
would, perhaps, be said, that the publisher 
might be punished ; but of what avail was 
that when the mischief was effected ? 
With respect to the trials at Madras, the 
noble lord had asserted, that the govern¬ 
ment of India appeared to be ashamed of 
the proceedings on that subject. I'here 
were two parties involved in this consider¬ 
ation—the courts, and the government. 
He admitted, that when application was 
made to the courts for permission to pub¬ 
lish the proceedings, the judge alluded to 
by the noble lord, did make the answer 
which the noble lord ascribed to him, the 
propriety or impropriety of which he 
would not then discuss. The court, how¬ 
ever, declared, that they had nothing to 
do with it; that they could grant no per¬ 
mission. Then foe the government. But 
first, he must observe, that although re¬ 
gulations existed in India, respecting the 
publication of newspapers, he did not be¬ 
lieve that any regulation existed respect¬ 
ing the publication of books. The person 
who was about to publish the trials ap¬ 
plied for permission to do so to the secre¬ 
tary of the government, probably with a 
view to give greater sanction to his pub¬ 
lication. Permission was refused. What 
would have been done by the government 
had the publication taken place notwith¬ 
standing, he knew not. He did not think, 
however, that the government would in 
such a case have done wrong to punish 
the publishers; for it was admitted on 
all hands, that at that moment the greatest 
ferment prevailed in Madras ; the judges 
(whether properly or improperly it was no t 
the to enquire) having thought fit to 
refe^e result of the trials to England for 
the consideration of bis Majesty. Whether 
or not, however, punishment would have 
followed the publication, nothing to him 
could be more evident, than that the go¬ 
vernment of India would have acted most 
vuiwiKly, had they nnder such circum- 
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stances granted a formal permiss^ for 
a publication of that nature. 

Mr. Hwarth admitted the necessity of 
regulations, and acknowledged that a 

E ress in India, wholly unrestrained,might 
B productive of great mischief. But the 
matter for complaint was, not that regu¬ 
lations were imposed on men before th^ 
went out, to which they previously and 
voluntarily acceded, but that after they 
bad gone out, they found they had to 
struggle with innovations superinduced 
upon those regulations, to which they had 
not only not voluntarily assented, but of 
which they bad not bad any idea. 

^Sir Thomoi Twrton was not surprisecnS* 
hearing the language which had been Used 
by those who opposed this motion: such 
language was altogether worthy of the 
country in which the governors were 
every thing, and the governed nothing. 
The absurdity was to speak at all of free¬ 
dom of discussion, or the liberty of the 
press, when India was the sulnect. The 
liberty of the press in India f *' Risum 
teneatis, amici }’* As i^a plant of $uch 
celestial growth could flourish in thessterile 
soil of despotism! Under any such a 
system of government discussion was in¬ 
deed to be avoided. Nothing conld be 
more dangerous than freedom of discussion 
under a government founded upon blood 
and supported by injustice. As wisely 
might the liberty of the press be esta¬ 
blished at Tunis or Algiers, where the go¬ 
vernment was not inferior to that of ours 
in India. He had no hesitation in avow¬ 
ing it as his opinion, that there was as 
much liberty enjoyed under the govern¬ 
ment of the dey of Algiers, or the em¬ 
peror of Morocco, as by the natives undec 
the British government in India. There¬ 
fore most any discussion be dangerous 
that could open their eyes to their present 
state, or make them reflect that the Brn 
tish were but one million, while they 
were sixty millions. But if the regula¬ 
tions were, as they had been, approved 
of by gentlemen opposite, he wished to 
know why they were so reluctaxit to pro¬ 
duce them ? He thought, that as rules and 
regulations affecting such a portion of tbo 
British empire, they ought to be promul¬ 
gated ; if, however, they were so vise 
and salutary, and beneficial as they were 
said to be, what possible objection could 
there be to the motion of the noble lord, 
who only called for their production } 
The usual parliamentary, objection, that 
voting for their prednetion implisd a cen» 
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sare upon them, could not hold here ; if 
they were wiiat they should be, promul* 
gittion could do tiiem nor the country no 
haim aiid if they were not, they ought to 
h<! known. The right hon. and learned 
geiU. had, in speaking of the Madras trials, 
sraifd, liiat permission was asked to pub- 
tliem, this was a mistake, no such per* 
mission had been asked. He concluded 
by staling, that the motion of the imblc 
lord should have his cordial support. ^ • 
-—Mr. Wallace did not think that the 
noble lord had made out his argument in 
support of the present motion, even upon 
,liis own grounds. The noble lord had 
iSm it down as the grounds of his motioA, 
that the regulations were illegiil and im> 
just. This bad by no means been made 
out: sjtill less had it been established that 
the refusal of permi-ssion to publish the 
trials at Madras had been an undue and 
Inexpedient exercise of power. The Iron, 
baronet had denied that permission had 
been asked: ho begged leave to correct 
him in that statement, and to assure him, 
on the best authority, that permission had 
been asked. There vrere other reasons 
justilying the suppression of that publica¬ 
tion ; one trial took place on the 1 Ith of 
January, another upon the 2d of March— 
the pulilication of the former trial, in the 
intermediate time, might have operated in 
an unfair way to the prejudice of either 
party, and therefore to the prejudice of 
substantial justice, but the right hon. 
and learned gent, had rc^ninded them of 
the state of Madra.s at that period: it had 
been justly described as being then in a 
violent ferment—and under such circum¬ 
stances would it have been wise to bare 
pel milted such a publication ? 

. Mr. Hutchinson observed, that the last 
speaker had avowed, that the object was, 
to keep the people of India in darkne.s.s as 
to the nature of their government. The 
more important, therefore, it was, that 
this House should take care, that our go- 
vernmeiit there, such as it was, should be 
well administered. He would certainly 
vote for ihe motion. 

Mr. Grant contended that despotism 
bad not been established there by Eng¬ 
land, but that it had been found there, 
where it had existed for many ages. The 
introduction of the liberty of the press 
might lead to the most fatal consequences, 
and in the present state of things, would 
unhinge the whole frame of Indian society. 
Ho did not think any case bad been made 
oat for the production of the paper. 
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Sir H. Montgomery approved of the 
present system, mid thought any innova* 
tion that might be made would be very 
dangerous to the interests of this country. 
He, however, could have wished the trial 
in question had been aflovt'ed to be pub¬ 
lished, as it might have prevented the in¬ 
troduction of u report of it into this coun¬ 
try, which be had been given to under¬ 
stand was spurious. 

Mr. Lockhart observed that the govern¬ 
ment of India had been acquired, like 
most other governments, partly by con¬ 
quest, partly by compact, and partly by 
forfeiture. Under these circumstances, to 
allow of'the unrestrained liberty of the 
press would be dangerou.s. Thi-ir situa¬ 
tion, however, was not such as it had been 
said to be; fur though they did not enjoy 
a free government, they were governed 
by persons who were re.sponsible to this 
country, and answerable for their conduct 
to that House. He thought the nioi’on 
had been brought forward merely as a 
compliment to tlic abstract liberty of the 
press. Ho was a friend to that iibeity, 
and though it should run into .some cx- 
ces.ses (and some licentious strides even in 
this country be thought it had taken), he 
was far from wishing to impose any new 
restriction. The liberty of the press had 
done much good; it had also been in some 
instances,- a source of the most tremen¬ 
dous evils. It had been spoken of as that 
which ought not to be discussed. From 
its magnitude and importance, be thought 
it ought often to be brought under their 
consideration. He remembered what had 
taken place in the National Assembly of 
the island of St. Domingo, where, in con¬ 
sequence of the attempt to extend the li¬ 
berty of the press, the most dreadful 
scenes occurred. Those who were to be 
benefited by it, rose and massacred their 
friends indiscriminately with iheir foes, 
and at length succeeded in making them¬ 
selves sovereigns of the island. Such 
might be the consequences of the intro¬ 
duction of the liberty ot the press in India. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the hon. gent, who 
had just spoken, had mentioned the licen¬ 
tiousness of the Dress, and observed that it 
had even in this country takenAome 
strides. He (Mr. Whitbread) wasmso of 
opinion that it had taken some strides, but 
those strides appeared to him tn be taken 
backwards. If the bon. gent, looked back 
to what had been published many years 
ago, and compared those publications 
with what issued from the pren et tb« 
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present day, he thought he also would be 
of opinion, that the motion of the liberty 
of the press was retrograde and not pro* 
gressive. His noble friend was aware, 
that to place the press in India on the 
same footing as in hngland, might be danr 
gerous. The government of India had 
been acquired, as the hon. gent, had said, 
by conquest, by compact, and by forfei¬ 
ture, but he had omitted one short mono¬ 
syllable, namely, that which had tended 
more to give us that acquisition than any 
thingeUe. He had not mentioned the word 
fraud.’' If those ills might arise from 
extending the liberty of the press to India, 
which the hon. gent, had ascribed to that 
measure in St. Homingo, still he thought 
no evil could be expected to result from 
an attempt to soften the misery of the peo¬ 
ple; hut, on the contrary, that it would 
tend to prop that poner which must 
otherwise crumble into dust. The paper 
moved for ought to be produced. If the 
regulations made by the marquis Welles¬ 
ley were good, they ought to be brought 
forward to justify him; and if they were 
unwise and impolitic, they ought to be 
produced, that they might be canvassed 
and corrected. The hon. gent, had said, 
the people of India w'ere not in the situa¬ 
tion in which it had been said they were, 
as they w'ere governed by persons who 
were responsible fur their conduct to that 
House. After this, however, when they 
were called to account in that House, that 
hon. gent, oppo-sed the production of the 
paper requisite foj- their information. Not 
only was it considered right to withhold 
from the natives of India moral and poli¬ 
tical infoimaiioii, but it wa.s even tiiought 
proper to deny them a knowledge of 
Christianity. To support a political des' 
potism, they rvould not let them have the 
light of that Gospel through which they 
hoped for .salvation themselves.— (No, 
from the Treasury Bench !)—One hon. 
gent, had expressetJ himself nearly to that 
cilect, and the right hon. Secretary him¬ 
self had seemed about to say so, vidieii the 
enormity of the proposition a|>pcared to 
startle him. He was sorry this discussion 
had taken place, to shew the world the 
wret^d situation of those who were, 
calledour fellow-subjects, but who were 
not so in fact, **■ but those (said Mr. W.) 
whom we and our fellow-subjects aie des¬ 
pots over.” Fie thought this discussion 
Would have been well avoided'by the 
fodurtioii of the paper. It would have 
een perfectly harmless, and it must have 
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done good, u it would have justified the 
marquis Wellesley, orbenefitted the coun¬ 
try, by shewing what was wrong. 

Mr. H. Dmda$ ettplained. He was 
not for withholding from the natives of 
India the light of Christianity; he only 
wished to keep that from them which 
would lead to tumultuous proceedings. 

Mr. Wliitbrcad had understood him to 
say that to -Jfempt to do away the laws 
and • the superstitions of Hindostan would 
be'improper. 

The ChanccUoT of the Exchequer thought 
the arguments of the hon. gent, were by 
no means sufBcient to justify the produc¬ 
tion of the paper. Gentlemen should re¬ 
member that the liberty of the press was 
not withheld merely from the principles 
of the government, but from the disposi¬ 
tions of the natives themselves. They 
were in that stale that it might do them 
much harm, though if they were less ig¬ 
norant it might be expected to be produc¬ 
tive of the greatest good. He was glad 
his right hon. #iend had so well ex¬ 
plained away what had been said of with¬ 
holding from the natives the light of 
Christianity, No such disposition ex¬ 
isted, but it was wisely thought that go¬ 
vernment should abstain iVum openly ex- ' 
erting itself to further the cause of Obris- 
lianity, lest they should be represented to 
the people as attempting to impose u|>on 
them a new religion. On all'occasions 
when papers were moved for in that 
House, he thought a better reason should 
be given, than that they were desired 
out of curiosity; and the paper required 
by the noble lord ought not, in his opi¬ 
nion, to be given, as il they wtre to grant 
it without any substantial reason lor its 
production having been given, they would 
seem to admit that there appeared grounds 
fur censuring the government of India. 

Sir J.Nitvj)ort supported the motion, and 
thought no one reason had been given 
why the paper should nut be granted. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that after ihA^ery / 
able manner in which his motion hatnieeii 
supported, it would be unnecessary for 
him to trespass further on the time of the 
House, than merely to make one or two 
observations on some arguments from the 
other side of the House. He had to make 
one general ccmplaint of almost all the 
gentlemen who had opposed him, that 
they had tliooght proper not only to im¬ 
pute to him what he had not said, but 
what he had actually disclaimed. He had 
disclaimed distinctly, and repeatedly, all 
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intention of ciaiooiog for India a perfectly 
free press. He did not even introduce 
that question at all; it was unnecessary for 
his object, and he had cautiously avoided 
it. Yet all the hon. gentlemen who op* 
posed his motion, except the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had spoken as if such 
bad been his principal motive. He had 
stated, at first, nut only w^at bis object 
was, but what it was not?Mle had said, 
it was not, to demand for'lndia a press 
perfectly free, but merely to enquire by 
whatauihority ithadone perfectly fettered. 
One hon. gent. (Mr. Lockhart) had called 
his motion *' an abstract compliment to the 
Liberty of the Press.” Without stopping 
to notice the obvious insinuation of that 
phrase, he would merely .say, that if the 
bon. gent, should ever become liable to 
the penalty imposed upon the transgres* 
aion of this formidable law, which was the 
object of his motion, the hon. gent, would 
then probably change his tone, and not 
chink the matter altogether of an abstract 
nature. Immediate enAarkation for Eu* 
rope, without trial, or a hearing, or delay, 
or preparation, would surely be no very 
abstract injury or hardship. If, as an hon. 
gentleman had said, " India must, at all 
events, be governed as it now is,^* there 
was an end of his motion, and of every 
other of a similar nature, tic remember¬ 
ed, however, to have heard in that House, 
very difierent arguments held by those 
who sat on the Treasury bench; some of 
whom spoke in favour o£ the present, some 
of the past, and others of the future. He 
recollected a certain dispatch which had 
a few years back been drawn up, but not 
sent to India, which reprobated that doc¬ 
trine to which he had just alluded, and 
said positively, that India should not be 
governed as it then was. For his own 
art, he was of opinion, that if India must 
e governed as it now is, though the India 
Company might not think so, he believed 
ublic had much better not have it at 
He had only one word more—this 
was the lime when the government 
must give notice, according to the act of 
parliament, that the Company must quit 
Uieir exclusive privilege. He would beg 
to know of the right hon. gentleman, whe¬ 
ther it was intended to give such notice ? 

Mr. Dmdas,siid, he had on a former 
night been asked that question, and he 
l^ad then answered that it was. 

Mf. Johmione. wopld vote against the 
ipbtion. He was not aware that the power 
«ptru 3 ted.tp the government of India bad 


been misused, and was fully convinced 
that the most mischievous efiect would 
result from allowing a free press to exist 
in India. 

The House divided, when the numbers 
were—Ayes, 16.—Noes, jiS.—Majority, 
35. 

Mr. Dundas then moved foi' the ap¬ 
pointment of a Select Committee on India 
Affairs, which be proposed should consist 
of the same members as before, with only 
two exceptions, the one, that of an hon. 
gentleman who could not attend, and the 
other that of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quef, who was likewise prevented from 
attendance.—The two new members be 
mentioned were Mr. Porcher and Mr. De 
Ponthieu. 

Mr. Creevey complained that the Com¬ 
mittee was so formed as to prevent any 
report except such as would be agreeable 
to the government and the Fast India 
company. The Committee was only an 
adjournment of the Directors and Board of 
Controul up stairs. They never gave infor¬ 
mation except when they wanted money. 
Their maxim was, give us all the money 
we want, or we shall force it from you, 
and call you all the names we can invent 
into the bargain. After some further ob¬ 
servations on this political farce, he 
moved, as an amendment. That the Com¬ 
mittee should inquire into the conduct of 
the Directors and of the Board of Controul 
in the management of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Dundas read over several of the 
names—Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Tierney, 
Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. Fiiiihugh, Lord 
Morpeth, Mr. Long, Mr. Creevey, &c. 
&c. and asked what particular bias they 
could have against the truth? Lord 
Folkestone, and Mr. Whitbread supported 
the amendment. Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Grant opposed it. The House divided. 


For the original motion..,.56 

Against it...19 

Majority .—37 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, March 22. ' 

Navy Estimates. Aomiralty Court.] 
The House having resolved itself|into a 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Yorke said it had been his intention 
on a former day to move for the sum 
necessary for the Ordinaries of the Navy, 
which be bad divided into three parts, 
under one resolution. This, however, 
through a mistake, bad not been done; 
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he bad therefore now to move, That a eara 
not exceeding 1,157,751/. be granted for 
the Ordinaries of the Navy. 

Sir William Scott rose in consequence of 
a charge which had been preferred on a 
former day against the Court over which 
he had the honour to preside. Considering 
the situation in which he stood, he ihouglu 
justice should make every member who 
might have any charge to prefer against 
him, in his ofiiciai capacity, give notice 
of such an intention. Out of the multi* 
tude of causes which had come before him, 
it was impossible for him to remember 
every individual case; and if such notice 
were not given, he might be taken by 
surprise, and be unable to reply to such 
charge when made, though it might be as 
unfounded as those which he had formerly 
refuted, or as unfounded as he trusted to 
make that now brought forward appear. 
That it was a great many years since the 
prizes to which allusion had been made 
were taken, it was unnecessary to call 
witnesses to prove, lie remembered the 
captures, which were six in number, were 
made in the year 1799. This he would 
admit, but this was not sufficient to prove 
that any improper delay had originated 
in the Admiralty Court. The delay might 
have been caused by the parties them¬ 
selves, as was the case in a cause which 
had been before him that very day. It 
might happen, that such delays had 
occurred in a variety of instances, where 
no paity whatever could be blamed. It 
was to be remembered, that the suitors 
were persons employed in the service of 
their country, who might be at such a dis¬ 
tance that they could not be communicated 
with on thesubject; or merchants residing 
in forcign^iarts. The witnesses necessary 
to elucidate the business might be in 
the same situation—might be dispersed all 
over the world. From these circumstances 
delay was often unavoidable, and little as 
it was desired, without it no correct admi¬ 
nistration of justice could be obtained. 
The Court of Admiralty sat not merely 
for the purpose of examining the claims 
which might be made for prize-money, 
but likewise to protect foreign-and British 
merchnnu; to restore property which had 
been improperly seized, and to do justice 
to ail parties. It might sometimes happen, 
and it.frequently did, that some of the par¬ 
ties concerned were resident in Silesia, in 
Bavaria, in Bohemia, and in the remotest 
parts of the globe. It was certainly 
desirable that the money to be distributed 


I should find its way into the pockets of the 
captors as soon as possible, but still it was 
necessary to allow a proper time to elapse 
before such a distribution was made, for 
the proper security of neutral property. 
With respect to the facts of the present 
case, it was stated that the ships had been 
taken at the battle of Caniperdown. This 
was not correct, as they were taken two 
years after that action, during the subse¬ 
quent blockade of the Texel. It had beea 
agreed, that only one of the ships should 
be proceeded against in the prize court, to 
save the expence necessarily attendant on 
proceeding against the other five. A 
great variety of claims were put in by 
difierent merchants, and some by persons 
residing in Silesia, Bohemia, Trieste, and 
Fiume. Much of the delay complained 
of was occasioned by the time taken op to 
investigate these several claims. A great 
deal of time had been so occupied. He 
believed the investigation commenced at 
;aboat the end of the year 1799, and the 
final adjudication of all claims took place 
on the 13th of May ISOl. The money 
was left to be distributed, and if the agents 
did not act properly, it was not the fault 
of the Admiralty Court, as they did not 
employ those agents. These persons 
were employed by the parties themselves, 
and with them the court had nothing to dd. 
After the condemnation of the vessels, it 
so happened, that a great question arose 
among the gentlemen of the navy as to the 
persons entitled te the benefit. This was 
a question which could not run parallel 
with the other. It was of no use agitating 
this till the other was settled, and there¬ 
fore both could not be decided at the same 
time. After much discussion and nego- 
ciation, it was at last agreed to take the 
opinion of the proper court on the subject. 
An application was in consequence made 
to the Court of Admiralty, with an agree¬ 
ment that the decision in this case should 
determine alf*bthers ; the cause came on 
in the usual way, and in July 1803, the 
court gave an opinion, but it did not sign 
its final judgment, though he strongly 
and distinctly expressed his sentiments on 
this ground. There was at that time 
another question respecting the blockading'* 
squadron off Cadiz, the circumstances of 
which were nearly the same, and the case 
altogether similar, before the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of appeal. It was thought 
better for the parties to take the final deci¬ 
sion from the Court of Appeal, rather than 
from the Court pf Admiralty. In tjlt« 
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mean time, it was proposed that the money 
(which had been all the time at'interest), 
should be vested in Exchequer Bills. He 
did not know whether or not this was good 
advice, but he knew that it was most 
agreeable to all the parties concerned. 
The decision was in consequence referred 
to the Court of Appeal by universal con- 
, ient. The case before them, was pending 
there for six years. On the fare of this, 
it might appear that there were some 
grounds for ariaigning the proceedings in 
that Court. This was not Ins opinion, but 
if such were the fact, the Admiralty Court 
had nothing to do with it; but it bad 
been the fate of that court, for some years 
past, to be .frequently censured for ih.'it 
with which it had nothing to do. Last 
year there was a gallant officer, now he 
hop d better employed, both for his own 
credit and the service of the country, who 
had made certain charges against the 
Admiralty which had been repeated at 
taverns, coffee-houses, and alehouses.' 
And what had those charges come to at 
last? They had merely proved to have been 
founded on certain bargains made between 
the agents of the Crown, and the agents 
of private persons out of court, with which 
the Admiralty had no more to do than any 
other court of justice had to do with any 
case that might be taken out of it by the 
consent of the parties concerned. With 
the delays which had occurred in the 
Court of Appeal, the Admiralty Court had 
no more to do, than the" Court of Kin^’s- 
Bench had to do with the delays which 
might occur with the writs of error car¬ 
ried up to the House of Lords. If, then, 
there was any cause fur blame, it ought 
not to be laid, under such circumstances, 
at the Admiralty’s door. He begged, how¬ 
ever, to say, he did not think such delays 
were fairly chargeable to the Lords Cum- 
missioners of Appeals. He knew what 
imputations had been thro^i out against 
them; but it ought to be remembered, 
that in the eventful period of the last six¬ 
teen years, from the situation in which this 
country had been placed with others, ‘ 
there had been a greater number of impor¬ 
tant questions before them than had arisen 
for a.ceatury before, it should also be 
remembered, that they received all the 
appeals from every court in the kingdom. 
All this devolved on four or five members 
of the Privy Council, who sought no 
remuneration for their labours, and who 
received none but those injurious censures 
frequeptly launched against their proceed" 


ings. When all this was considered, and 
he stated to the House, that art*r so many 
years there were not more than twenty or 
thirty appeals remaining before them of 
all that had been made, though it might 
have happened that delays in some 
instances had taken place, still it must be 
felt that they were very far from deserving 
censure. The case had not been six 
months before them when the subject was 
taken up. It happened that the necessary 
witne.sscs were then in the Mediterranean. 
Commissioners were obliged to be sent out 
to Malta and other places, to examine 
those witnesses wherever they could be 
found. It w.is taken up just before Christ¬ 
mas in the year and in six months 
after the cause w’as determined.—lie then 
proceeded to justify the Court of Ad¬ 
miralty in not proceeding earlier than it 
usually did to try prize cau'-es. In the 
present extended .scale of maritime warfare 
in which we were engaged, a|p which was 
the cause of our making captures in all 
parts of the globe, it was necc.ssary that 
twelve months at least should elapse before 
a distribution look place, otherwise a man’s 
property might be captured ami con¬ 
demned before he knew any thing at all 
of the matter. When tin: money was 
ready to be distributed, a new ipiostion 
arose among the gentlciiien of the navy, 
and a third suit was instituted, which the 
Admiralty Court was obliged to entertain. 
This caused new delays, whirli it was 
olivious they hud not the power to avoid, 
winch protracted the case till la-t Novem¬ 
ber. He then explained the causes of the 
delays which had sub.s.tqueiuly taken 
place, and concluded witii hoping that .such 
attacks would not again be made on slight 
grounSs, nor without previous inquiry. 
He hoped, before such charges were again 
preferred, that the whole of the ciicum- 
stances would he taken into consideration, 
that it would he remembered who tlie 
suitors were. They were brave men, but 
the lower classes had warm passions, and 
might grow discontented if they were told 
their interests were neglected by the 
Admiralty. They might become di.ssatis- 
fied without reason, and the most fatal con¬ 
sequences must follow. It should be recol¬ 
lected, the suitors, bn the other hand, were 
subjects of neutral nations, and that conse¬ 
quently, to do justice without delay, was 
unavoidable. 

Mr. Rose said, it had struck him as an 
extraordinary circurostante that no distri¬ 
bution had taken place for tftt yean. On 
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looking, howerer, into tHe subject, he bad 
the satisfaction to find that no delay had 
occurred since that which originated in 
merciful consideration. When a similar 
case was before the Court of Appeal, if his 
right hon. friend bad decided on the case 
sooner, it would have occasioned a great 
expence to the parties, without accelerat* 
ing the ultimate decision one single hour. 
Whatever might be thought by-others, the 
parties concerned were obliged by the 
delay of his right bon. friend. The great* 
est care- bad been taken of the interests of 
the captors. On the condemnation of the 
prize, in 1799, when Mr. Hunter found 
there was likely to be some delay, he im¬ 
mediately put the money out to interest. 
It had remained at interest ail the time; 
and be believed there was no other coun¬ 
try in the world where justice was ad¬ 
ministered, not only with such purity, but 
with .such dispatch. If the hon. admiral 
thought interests of the navy were 
neglecte^^e trusted he should, in a few 
minute.s, prove the contrary to be the fact. 
Since the passing of the act. in .June 1S09, 
nine thousand cases had been made out 
under his immediate direction, and so ar¬ 
ranged, that if any boatsman or other per- | 
son, belonging to any .ship, applied to 
him respecting tlie prize-money to which 
he might think hiinselt intitled, he could { 
in one hour let him know when the prize 
was condemni'd, whai the amount of his 
share, and give him, in line, ail the re¬ 
quisite information on the subject. Six 
hundred of these cases had been made out 
by himself. I'heir amount in money was 
4,()OO,OU0/. ‘ sterling. He had exerted 
himself to the utmost to benefit the cap- 


amaunting to 2,000,000/. which were not 
taken cognizance of, he had caused to be 
regularly registered. He had else la¬ 
boured to make a satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment with respect to conjoint grants, 
grants to the army and navy. The right 
bon. gentleman proceeded to make a 
statement of what he had effected ia 
the various departments of the navy. He 
had most anxiously laboured to promote 
the interest of the navy in every respect.' 
He had therefore felt hurt, when he found 
that, notwithstanding all he had done, in¬ 
sinuations weie still thrown out, that the 
welfare of the navy was not attended to. 
He hoped the gallant Admiral would bear 
in mind what had fallen from his right 
liononrable friend, and not say that which 
might tend to raise a clamour among the 
lower classes in the service. When such 
statements were thrown out respecting the 
Prize Court, the persons conceiving them¬ 
selves entitled to prize-money were so in¬ 
flamed, that it was impossible to make 
them listen to the true state of the case. 
They might reason with them to ail eter¬ 
nity without eflect. He was conscious 
their claims had never been neglected ; 
and he thought the gallant Admiral could 
hardly name a sailor, or a sailor’s father, 
mother or relation, who had written to 
him without obtaining prompt attention 
and a proper answer. If they were in 
London his doors were always open to 
them, and he saw them himself, heard 
their complaints, and gave them alt the 
information in his power. They were, 
however, so very difficult to convince of 
that whicli was rigj^t, after such state¬ 
ments as tho.se he had before alluded to 


tors, by putting their money out to in¬ 
terest and relieving them from the extor¬ 
tion of Agents. The annual captures 
amounted on the avenige to ],000,OOU/. 
In the course of the war, therefore, they 
were 7,000,000/. of which but a small 
part had been nut at interest for the cap- 
tors. Pive millions four bundled thousand 
pounds had been put out to interest by the 
agents for their own benefit. One agent 
alone, had had as much as 300,000/. out 
at interest to his own advanmge. This 
had been put a stop to, and the benefit 
traiisferrerl to the captors. The right 
hon. gent, then proceeded to enumerate 
the several evils which he had exerted 
himsidt to correct. In the charges of 
agents accounts, be had saved 12,000/. 
per year to the captors. He saved them 
50 , 000 /. per year salvage. The droits 
(VOL.X1X:.) 


had gone abroad, that it was most desira¬ 
ble such should not be made upon slight 
grounds. 

Sir Charks Pole said, if either of the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite.who thought 
proper to complain so loudly this night, 
had been in their places when he delivered 
his sentiments on the Navy Estimates, 
they would have seen with how little jus¬ 
tice they now attacked him; he had then 
stated, with a feeling of extreme satisfac¬ 
tion, the correctness and oecononiy with 
which those estimates had been calcu¬ 
lated ; they would have heard him ex¬ 
press his thanks, at the clear and per¬ 
spicuous manner in which they bad been 
(xplained to the Committee; they might 
h ive heard him pay his bumble tribute of 
applause to the First Lord of tlie Admi¬ 
ralty, for several otlter measures, which 

(2 1 ) 
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ha (air C. P.) deemed useful and adfan* 
tageous to the naval service ; they would 
have iieard him state, that he believed the 
First Lord had inspired the service with a 
confidence that was a tower of strength to 
the country, but he had, at the same time, 
expressed his regret that the delays and 
consequent abuses of the Court of Admi¬ 
ralty was still a blot which required to be 
removed; and, to elucidate this, he ex¬ 
emplified, as one of the many instances, 
the blockading squadron, under the orders 
of lord Duncan, in which had cap¬ 
tured several ships who were acting in 
defiance of the blockade, that the proceeds 
of the ships so captured, at that period, 
were not distributed at this moment, IRI1: 
he stated this as a grievance which ought, 
with' many of the same kind, to be in¬ 
quired into and corrected ; he did not 
make it a charge against the right hon. 
and learned judge of the Admiralty Court, 
nor did he state it either in tone or temper 
as such, but as one of those evils which 
called aloud for a remedy. He now 
thanked the right bon. gent, for the op¬ 
portunity of repeating it, and be would do 
so over and over again, either here or 
elsewhere; he did it without the smallest 
hostility towards any man; much of per¬ 
sonal animadversion had been introduced 
into this debate by the learned Judge; he 
hoped he might he excused, if he alluded 
to it, and assured the CominiUeu, that 
nothing but the imperious sense of duty 
to his country, and afieclien to the service, 
could induce him to put himself forward 
and render himself so obnoxious to the 
right hon. gent, and^is numerous friends. 
He would ask, what possible motive could 
he have, but the conviction of his mind 
that he was doing his duty as a member of 
that House, where he was entitled to make 
such observations as he thought useful, 
and fohnded in justice ? With these sen¬ 
timents, he should continue to repeat his 
observations whenever the interests of the 
navy were discussed. Having no personal 
charge to make, he should nut feel it ne- 
cessBiy to send for the learned Judge all 
over the town to acquaint him, what he 
might have known as well as himself, that 
the Navy Estimates were to be discussed 
on a given -day, and that it was probable 
that part of the naval service, which re¬ 
gards the interests of the officer and sea¬ 
men in prize causes, might be noticed; it 
was impossible they could be noticed by 
him,, without expressing bis regreta, that 
the evils, so long and so loudly meatkmed. 


were not remedied. The learned Judge, 
in his speech this night, had been pleased 
to introduce the state of Algiers and 
Tonis: was the learned Judge aware how 
near he approached to the government of 
those states on the present occasion, when 
he endeavours to restrain members of this 
House from making just and constitutional 
observations on grievances which exist in 
a most important part of the state? The 
right hon. and learned Judge had -this 
night confessed all that he (sir C. P.) 
complained of; namely, that a blockading 
squadron, after long and severe cruising, 
had captured ships in 1799; and thav 
when we are now speaking in March 1811, 
the British fleet had not reaped the re¬ 
ward of their vigilance and zeal held out 
to them by their Sovereign and their coun¬ 
try. It was no excuse to his mind, and 
he was sure it must be a very unsatisfac¬ 
tory answer to the fleet, to be told, that 
the judge is to wait ten y^A fhr tb* 
decision of another court, wn^will then 
have a similar cause to decide on. If this 
was to be deemed a valid excuse for with¬ 
holding from the navy their prize money, 
there never would be wanting persons to 
urge it; the delays .attendant on the Ad¬ 
miralty Court ai'>ne are quite sufficient 
without resorting to the Court of Appeals, 
to wait ten years until a case, said to be 
similar, was decided; this he thought 
rather too severe, a trial of the patience of 
the fleet. Will the Committee think it 
right ? nay. Sir, will they wonder if dis¬ 
content and dissatisfaction rear its formi¬ 
dable bead ? The learned Judge’s inge¬ 
nuity had carried him to Silesia and to 
South America, from the north to the 
south pole, for claimants and for argu¬ 
ments, and he had brought them all into 
court this night ; but was the delay of this 
question to be attiibuted to neutral 
claimants ? The learned Judge well knows 
all their interests were decided in a feW 
months; this was a case of breach of 
blockade, when, after zealous, persevering 
and f'ltiguing services, the squadron were 
taught to expect the harvest of their la¬ 
bour, they met with mortification and 
di.sappointinent: now that the delay is ad- 
inilted, is confessed by the learned Judge, 
he (sir C. P.) trusted the interests of 
145,000 men would be niore j usi ly protected 
in future. He must again be excused. If 
he repeated t6 the Committee, that the in¬ 
sinuations of tuifairness, thrown out against 
him, would have no eflect on hit mind, and 
as Ipng as he was a member of that Hous*, 
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he should continue to do his utmost to 

S rotect the interests of that class of his 
Iajesty*e subjects, now under discussion, 
whom be thought most deserving of sup« 
port; such he felt to be his public doty, 
and it was not less his inclination, feeling, 
as he did, every possible attachment for 
them; he repeated again, he.would say 
he had no private motive for attacking 
any part of the conduct of the learned 
Judge, and he could not possibly have the 
smallest degree of hostility towards a man 
who was so deservedly esteemed in his 
public and private life, whose splendid 
talents were the admiration of all. He 
trusted he should not again be suspected 
of any other motive than his country’s 
welfare in bringing these subjects for* 
ward; it was of the highest importance 
to the existence of this country, that the 
fleet should have no just cause for dissa¬ 
tisfaction ; those gentlemen who are in 
the liabitj^ considering how much more 
numerous rae governed are than the go¬ 
vernors, will think with him, that it is as 
well that public opinion and justice should 
be with us; and do those gentlemen flat¬ 
ter themselves that the sailor is ignorant 
of the delays, and of the evils and injustice 
which usually attend delay ? Do they 
think I am betraying a secret i they know 
but little of the class of men I allude to, if 
they do suppose this to be the case. The 
right hon. the Treasurer of the Navy hath 
this night developed abuses, hath stated 
frauds and impositions on the British sea¬ 
men, $ucb as were never before detailed 
to this House; and will the Committee 
shot their eyes to them ? Are they pre¬ 
pared to say, the seamen have not had 
cause of complaint ? It is immaterial to 
my present view of the question, whether 
the cause rests with the agents or with the 
Admiralty Courts. The interests of the 
seamen are neglected; and my opinion 
atilt is, that the fault lays with the Court; 
but the evils exist, and ought to be cured. 

Mr. Rose denied that he had mentioned 
9,000 cases of abuse. He had stated that 
that number of cases had been registered 
by him; that 600 had been carefully in¬ 
vestigated, and that some abuses had been 
discovered; but none had been attri¬ 
butable to the Admiralty Court. It was 
impossible for that Court to drag parties 
forward against their will. In the whole 
of the cases which he had examined, there | 
was not an instance in which blame was 
attributable to any oflBicer of the Admiralty 
ijmidi nwch less to the Judge. Thie 


Proctor had not been in any way blame- 
able. The vessels had been condemned 
the same year they were brought before 
the Court; and the only ground of' delay 
was, the fresh claims by oflicers of tlie 
navy, which rendered it impossible to pro¬ 
cure the decision of the Court of Appeal 
sooner. Of all the courts in the world of a 
similar description, the Court of Admiralty 
here was the most e.vpeiliiious; and its 
decisions were not only just, but had ex'* 
cited the admiration of the whole world. 

Sir C. Pole said, he had admitted that 
the ships had bren condemned in 1799, 
but still the fact was undeniable, that, to 
this day, the seamen had not got tbehr 
money. 

Mr. Siqthen, when be considered the 
nature and tendency of such charges pre¬ 
ferred against the Admiralty Court—while 
he subscribed to the opinion that they 
might produce mutiny, riot, and blow the 
world into a flame, as the honourable 
admiral had expressed it, he could not 
forbear following up what had been so 
distinctly said by his right, hon. and 
learned friend, with a few remarks within 
his own knowledge. Nobody had charged 
the hon. admirah with having done any 
thing unparliamentary ; though he should 
'hope that what was unfair, inexpedient, 
and dangerous, could not be very parlia¬ 
mentary. But if it was parliamentary to 
have made the charge, he trusted, un¬ 
founded as it was, that it was equally par¬ 
liamentary to repel it. He really thought 
that, after the candid, temperate, full and 
clear explanation given by his right bon. 
and learned friend, the hon. admiral him¬ 
self would have felt himself bound to he 
the first in apologizing for the error- into 
which he had fallen. Considering the 
consequences that might result from pre- 
cipate charges of this nature, he thought 
the hon. admiral would have seen the pro¬ 
priety of making inquiry before he brought 
them forward in this public manner, and 
at a time when those were not in the 
House who could have given the requisite 
answer. Whatever might he required by 
strict parliamentary form, he apprehended 
that Uiis would have been but fair and 
candid, as well as polite. What was the 
charge ? Why, that the gallant seamen 
who h>id fought under lord Duncan, had 
been kept out of their prize-oioney, the 
reward of their valour, for 12 years, in ^ 
consequence 6f the delays of the court of 
admiralty—and upon this point, notwlth- 
staadiog the complete explanation of 
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Judge, tiie lion, udmiral, it appeared, tias 
]iot y«t satisfied. There were some gen* 
tlcincn now in the House who had not 
hesnf his righr hoii. and learned friend’s 
expianjition, otherwise he should probably 
have thought it uiinece.ssary to say any 
thing. Ai it was, however, he ivould 
very briefly advert to the heads of the de¬ 
fence. The fact had been admitted, that 
the judge had ilecided the same year that 
the cau'es were brought into court, though 
questions as to neutral property h.id in* 
tei'Hiixed with the roKt. But a delay had 
tak»n place in consequence'of a il spute 
between the a!>8ociait'd blocka 'ing squad 
rohs, as to ihtir shares of the prize-money. 
The hmi. admiral talked of riot.*; l)ut 
what would he have said, if the judge, in 
order to dispatch the cause, had rejected 
these claims. A negociation bad been 
commenced in order to settle these claims 
among themselves, but this had uiiforiu 
nately failed. The opinion of the learned 
judg^ had been early declared, as early 
as the evidence could possibly be collected; 
tmt the same question was before the court 
of appeal, in another cause, as to a blockade 
before Cadiz; and therefore he hud sus¬ 
pended the entering of judgment till that 
cause ill the Appeal Court had been de¬ 
cided. Why had he done so ? In order 
to save the parties the rxpeiice of an ap¬ 
peal, which would most certainly have 
been preferred. This was in fact no 
delay; it was entirelj' a favour to the 
suitors. The hon. baronA; had said, that 
outof six causes, only one bad been carried 
forward. True: but this, too, was to save 
expeiice. The question was the same in 
all; and the five, therefore, waited the 
event of one. There was no delay, how¬ 
ever, on this account. It was surely a 
prevention as far as possible of vexation 
and delay in the lower and higher courts. 
Then the hoti. baronet adverted to the 
delay before the appeal court, but there, 
too,‘the court was free from blame. The 
delay arose from the d is|^utc3 among the 
officers of the navy. It was not the court, 
but he himself and the late learned and 
excellent man Dr. Lawrence, who were to 
blame, if there was blame any where. But 
the fact was, they could not call for the 
judgment of the court sooner. There was 
a quf-stiort, whether certain ships were in 
tight at the time of the capture. The 
matter was litigated so closely by the 
navy, that they had to send out commis- 
uons to the Mediterranean for evidence. 
Having prepared the case as soon as they 


could for detision, the court gave sentence 
in six months after. Yet for all this delay, 
arising solely from the nature of the case 
and the pertinacious manner in which the 
naval oflicers themselves litigated the sub¬ 
ject, the right hon. and leatned Judge of 
tile Admiralty was blamed by the hon. 
Admiral—biamed fur his conduct in a 
cause wliich was,on the contrary, through¬ 
out, a proof of his cxtruoniinary merit. 
Tins might be parliumoiitary, but certain 
it wjs, it iiiight be alti i\|Ied with danger* 
oils consfMjiience-*. Within ten days after 
the dectsuin of the appeal case, tht Judge 
of the Adm'raii > had tlcfiiled. Bui then a 
freidt eausf of delay arose from the claims 
of captain Finlay cd’ ilu* Scorpion. The 
hon. baronet askirl, why this claim had 
not becMi rcjeeietl r Ttie r»*asoii was, that 
the judge h'ld no au'liurily to reject it 
without exHminaiion. Provision had been 
made in the p'izc net, lately passed, for 
the refusal of su. h claims as ha^not bi .^n 
preferred in liuie wh**!! the opportunity 
existed. But this related to a capture in 
1799. before the act in question had been 
passed. The hon. admiral had given great 
credit to the Treasurer of the Navy for 
his impruveineiits with respect to agents, 
&c. Did he not know that all these had 
been the etl’eci of the suggestion and par¬ 
liamentary labours of his right lion, and 
learned friend ? The hon. admiral ap- 
pe'*red to have some prepossft.ssion on this 
subject, of which it would he proper for 
him to get rill, li ought to be recollected, 
that all these charges were conveyed ta 
our gallant seamen, well meaning men, 
but of waitn passions, and, m some in¬ 
stances too, no doubt, but ill informed: 
and, as it bad been cniphalically said, a 
rot might be produced in the wooden 
walls of Old England, he hoped that, in 
future, the hon. baronet would lake care 
to inquire, otherwise he might do more 
haim than all his galtdiitry and services 
would suffice to repair or compensate. 

Mr. tretnanile said, that after the clear, 
manly, and eloquent explanation of the 
right hon. Judge of the Court of Admiralty 
he was perfectly satisfied, as he hoped the 
country and irvy would also be. The 
interests of the navy, he allowed, should be 
held most dear, and watched over with 
gre-dt vigilance, but the gallant Admiral 
would be found in the present, as in former 
cases, to have been led into mi.stake by 
his zeal. The hon. baronet had laid it 
down as a principle, that delay was an 
abuse } but to him it appeared that there 
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were many circumstances in which delay 
/would not be an abuse, but, on-the contrary, 
the greatest benefit. The faults of the 
agents, he contended, should not be con¬ 
founded with that of the Courts of Admi¬ 
ralty ; and the decisions of the Judge upon 
the law of nations had done more to bold 
up thiscnuntry to the admiration of Europe 
than any other circumstance. With re- 
pcct to the King’s Proctor, his conduct had 
been already so ably defended, that he 
should say nothing in addition; but he 
was persuaded, that whenever it became 
the subject of inquiry, he would be found 
to have acted up to his duty, and to de¬ 
serve the applause of the House and of the 
countiy. 

Mr. Johnstone said he agreed in the pa¬ 
negyric pronounced upon the learned Judge 
of the Court of Admiralty; but still iie 
could not agree that the hon. baronet was 
wrung in bringing forward a case of this 
description which afforded a prima facie 
ground of charge, on the contrary, he did 
no more than discharge his duty to the 
country and the service. Besides, it did 
nut appear to him that the hon. baronet 
had selected any individual, or resorted to 
any violent language. It had always struck 
him as a gicat grievance that there should 
be so great a delay in the prize courts. 
At one time the Court of Appeal stood 
still for twelve months, only because one 
of the judges thought proper to absent 
himself; and it was a fact, that out of seven 
millions captured at different times, three 
millions were restored to other countries 
as unjust captures. Much he allowed bad 
been done but still not enough. 

The Chancellor tf the Exchequer said, the 
hon, member who had just sat down, had 
told them that the Court ofAppeal required 
reform, and yet, he also told them, what 
certainly redtumded not a little to the ho¬ 
nour of that Court, that in a time of war, 
when additional causes were perpetually 
flowing in, the number of arrears had 
been reduced. It was proper to state 
what was the fact. The an ears were so 
far reduced lliai at piescnt not more than 
twenty-five causes were in the court, which 
w'as, propel ly speaking, no arrear at all. 
The grievances which be stated neutrals 
to labour under no longer exist, and di¬ 
rectly the reverse was the fact. In at¬ 
tempting, therefore, to reform a Court that 
had had the vigour to wipe away so great 
an arrear, they might alter, but could 
hardly amend it. It seemed rather strange 
to him that the hon. gent, should think 


this accusation honourable to the gallant 
admiral, and t}»t it vtun prima facie requU 
site. Perhaps it would have looked aii 
well had the gallant admiral made .some 
previous inquiry before bringing such % 
charge; however, what' astonished him 
was, that after all the explanation which 
was given, and certainly most satisfactory 
explanation to the mind of every man who 
heard it, the gallant admiral should still 
repeat his charge, and complain of an 
abusive delay. He expected from that 
giillant admiral that, after bearing that ex¬ 
planation, he would expre|3 his conviction 
and his regret at having made the charge, 
not so much on account of bis right hon. 
friend, whose character could not be af¬ 
fected by it, but for the sake of 140,000 
men, on whose minds the most dangerous 
impressions might be produced by it, and 
who ought to be the objects of all the at¬ 
tention and all the consideration of the 
country which they serve. 

Sir Francis Burden said, that they had 
heard from the Treasurer of the Navy of the 
existence of abuses, for the detection of 
which that gentleman doubtless very de¬ 
servedly tooK credit. Whatever might be 
due to the Treasurer of the Navy and to the 
right hon. Judge for the measures of reform 
introduced by them, he had no doubt 
that much also was due to the gallant ad¬ 
miral who on former occasions had fre¬ 
quently brought these subjects before the 
House. It would not be easy perhaps to 
persuade gentlenxn of the learned profes¬ 
sions, and particularly the learned master 
in chancery, of the evils of delay. Though 
these gentlemen might panegyrize one 
another, as was quite common on occasions 
like the piesent, though the commendation 
might be de.^erve(l,tnis was altogether be¬ 
side the question. What was it to the 
gentlemen of the navy or seamen, that the 
Judgi' or' I be Admiralty was possessed of so 
great ability, and was so free from blame, 
wiieri they were, notwithstanding, op¬ 
pressed with a ruinous delay. For the 
delay of IlT years perhaps nobody was to 
blame, and the hnn. bart. imputed no 
blame to any one. The country was, how¬ 
ever, greatly indebted to persons who like 
the hon. bart. exposed themselves to oblo¬ 
quy by bringing forward grievances. 
'^Miether these grievances were real or 
imaginary, it was generally seen that some 
amelioration wits the result of the iiiqniiy, 
whoever might afterwards take credit (or 
that amelioration. 1 he right hon. gent, 
and the Treasurer of the Navy were there- 
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fore, in his opinion, much indebted to the 
gallant ndiiiiral, who brought forward from 
time to time these charges; and in his 
opinion he ought not to have been the 
subject of so much hostile animadversion. 

Mr. Crokcr agreed that it would' protfuce 
benefits, but of a very dillerent nature 
from those alluded to by the hun. baronet. 
The charge had been brought forward, 
and refuted to the satisfaction of almost 
every one in the House ; and it was not 
surprising that the hoii. baionei, who 
prided hirnselfso much on standing alone, 
should felicitate the gallant admiral upon 
his singularity atso. He insisted that the 
delay was occasioned by the oflicers and 
sailors of the navy. 

Mr. Whiibreud said, that after the tone 
and manner of the hon. gent, who had just 
sat down, it was impossible to remain quite 
silent. It was rather an odd charge to 
make against the hon. baronet, to say, 
that he was so fond of solitude him.sclf, it 
was no wonder that he should congratulate 
another upon being so; but the hon. gent, 
should have recollected, that one and one 
make' two, and that if they both agreed, 
they were neither of them likely to be so¬ 
litary. He confessed that the explanation 
of the learned Judge, as far as his informa¬ 
tion on such subjects enabled him to de¬ 
cide, was satisfactory; but the hon. ba¬ 
ronet had done much good to the country 
and the navy, and should not confess that 
he was wrong if be did nut feel it nor offer 
praise w'bere he did nol believe it to be 
due. He held that the hon. gent, bad 
taken a false view of what had fallen from 
the hon. baronet. 

Mr. Croker said, he held that the hon. 
gent, had taken a false view of what had 
fallen from him: he had charged him with 
having applied epithets to the hon. baronet, 
which be applied only to the course which 
the boo. bart. recommended. 

Sir C. Po/e said, he hoped the explana¬ 
tion given would be satisfactory to the 
country, but it was not so to him; for no 
explanation could be satisfactory in ac¬ 
counting for a delay of twelve years. If 
he bad suttered the case to pass unnoticed, 
he should have been guilty of neglecting 
his duty. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. Wharton then moved, that a sum not 
exceeding 482,02d/. be granted for the ex- 
pences of the Barrack department for the 
year 1811. 

Mit* Banket wished to know from the 

him. gent, vrhat sum would be necessary 


to carry certain parts of the barrack works 
into effect? The estimate stated that a 
sum of 106,000/. would be required for 
the Life Guards barracks. 

Mr. Wharton replied, that the whole sum 
necessary for those particular barracks 
would be 131,000/. Among the' other 
items there were 12,(X)0/. for the erection 
of depots for the French prisoners, of whom 
there were a great increase. There was 
also a sum of 51,000/. included in the esti¬ 
mate fur the Isle of Wight barracks, and a 
sum of about 25,000/. for the islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey. He was not parti¬ 
cularly informed as to some of the other 
items, but would obtain information in the 
course of the evening. 

Mr. iiankes hoped the hon. gent, would 
not come unprepared with his information 
when the Report was brought up. He no¬ 
ticed one of the items respef-ting the bar¬ 
racks at Winchester, in which a sum of 
15,000/. was stated as requisite for enm- 
pleting those barracks. He had procured 
from the barrack office an estim-ate of the 
expence, and lie found that the original 
demand was 64,800/. of which 57,800/. 
had been paid, consequently only 7,000/. 
was wanting. He therefore must again 
repeat, that the hon. gent, had so little 
information to give, and the public were 
so much burtbened with the expences for 
barracks, that he hoped and expected he 
would be in a situation to give the most 
satisfactory information upon the bringing 
up of the Report. 

The Cfiancellor qf the Exchequer noticing 
the warmth which bis hon. friend had be¬ 
trayed, when requiring satisfactory infor¬ 
mation, conceived that the anger and pas¬ 
sion which be bad exercised towards his 
hon. friend (Mr. Wharton) vyas not called 
for. He assured his hon. friend that every 
attention to economy, and to the curtailing 
of expences, in the barrack department, 
was paid by the head of it (Mr. Osborne 
Markham), at the same time, his hon. 
friend might perhaps find, that be bad iiol 
been so accurately informed as he seemed 
to imagine. Considering the rise in the 
price of materials since the barracks at 
Winchester were begun, the diflerence of 
7,000/. in the estimate, could not be con¬ 
sidered as very great. 

Mr. Banket denied that he bad used ei¬ 
ther warmth or anger when desiring in¬ 
formation, nor did he wish to reflect on 
the barrack board ; he would give his tes¬ 
timony of approbation to the public con¬ 
duct of Mr. Markham. 
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I The CAmeellor of the Exchequer^wni well 
assured that his bon. friend would not have 
assumed the dictatorial tone which he had 
assumed, unless he bad been put off his 
guard. He was glad, however, to extract 
from him the acknowledgment of the 
merit of the head of the barrack depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Whitbread thought the hon. gent, 
and the House were entitled to satisfactory 
information, before they voted such large 
sums of the public money. 

Mr. Wharton put it to the Committee, 
whether he bad failed in giving the neces¬ 
sary information. He was not used to be 
talked to in the dictatorial manner which 
the hon. gent, had evinced ; his tone and 
manner (and he hoped in saying so, he did 
not speak unparliamentary) were such as 
was not fit to address towards him. He 
had distinctly stated that the sums alluded 
to were the estimated sums, and not for 
any work in progress. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

CoMMERciAt Credit Bill.} On the 
motion for the third reading of this Bill, 

Mr. WJiitbread rose and stated, that 
though the time of night at which this 
motion was made, the nature of the de¬ 
bate which had preceded it, and the state 
of the House, were all exiremely discou- 
raging circumstances, still he could not be 
persuaded to suffer the present Bill to pass 
without stating what were his impressions 
on the subject; and he also thought him¬ 
self in candour bound to say, having no 
wish to take gentlemen on the other side 
by surprise, that he should take the sense 
of the House upon it, if the House should 
he in a state to admit of that being done. 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not done what he ought to 
have done, and what he understood, that 
he had promised to do. He had omitted 
to introduce a clause into the Bill, restrain¬ 
ing the commissioners and also all persons 
who were members of tliat House, from 

f iarficipating in the benefits to he derived 
rom the Bill. The Commissioners might 
be restrained from any such participation, 
by a feeling of duty, hot still a clause to 
that effect could not be the less proper. 
To his conception too, members of that 
House should be excluded, even in a con¬ 
stitutional point of view. If not, this was 
a new way of creating influence for the 
crown. He did not impute to the right 
hon. gent, any idea of influence having 
been used by him to introduce this mea- 
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sure into parliament; but still such a 
thing was possible; and it was also ap¬ 
parent, that all persons who might, in si¬ 
milar circumstances, come to him> or to 
any other minister, requesting his influ¬ 
ence in carrying through such a measure, 
mnstvbe esteemed dependants on him.' 
This could not be regarded in any other 
light than as a new species of influence, 
which must he highly detrimental to the 
constitution. He came now to the mea¬ 
sure itself, of which be must say that not 
one man liked it. It had no favourer, not 
even in the person by whom it was intro¬ 
duced. What good, then, was it calcu¬ 
lated to do? The right hon. gent, said, the 
House could not visit those who had been 
unfortunate, in a vindictive W'ay. God 
forbid ! That the House had it not in its 
power. But did the right hon. gent, think 
it would be wise iii the House to support 
at the expence of the rest of the country, 
those individuals who had embarked in 
improvident speculations ? He was told, 
and he believed the fact, that there bad 
been few failures of any of our old stable 
houses: that they were almost entirely 
speculators who had failed, and who had 
carried along with them the manufacturers. 
who had entrusted them with their goods. 
The small manufacturers, however, who 
had suffered in this way, were to have no 
relief under this Bill. The Commissioners 
were not to grant sums under 4,000?. unless 
on a deposit of goods to twice the amount 
of the loan. BJt how were these small 
manufacturers to do so ? Their goods were 
already gone—they had been defrauded of 
them. They could probably give other 
security, which, if accepted of^ they might 
be enabled to go on ; but no such security 
could be taken. Here, therefore, was a 
fundamental defect in the Bill. His belief 
was, that the commercial credit of the 
country could not be extricated out of the 
difficulties in which it was involved, but 
by a settlement of our dispute witli. Ame¬ 
rica, and by a peace in Europe. How 
could the present difficulties be removed or 
alleviated by an issue of paper, at a period 
when the redundancy of paper in circula¬ 
tion was practically illustrated within these 
few days, by a depreciation of its value. 
When we could not for our paper get the 
same quantity of silver which’we had been 
accustomed to receive for it, did not that 
afford us a practical illustration that our 
paper was depreciated. The only end 
which the present Bill could serve would 
be, to induce -tHe manufacturers to make 
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new goods, and thus to add to the calamity. 
On these grounds be must oppose the Bill, 
and take the sense of the House upon it. 

' Mr. LamOe was afraid, that both the 
reasons which were supposed to have led 
to the present difiieuities in the commer¬ 
cial world, were to be traced to the same 
cause; and that the violent trading to 
South America, which was supposed to be 
the principal reason of the present stag¬ 
nation, arose front the shutting up of the 
ancient markets in Europe, in conse(|uencc 
of the steps taken by this country, and by 
our enemy. If this was the case, the pre¬ 
sent Bill could produce no effectual relief, 
but only served to put off' the evil day. 
What cliance was there of having the an¬ 
cient markets of Europe opened? 'I'lierc was 
surely none. We therefore, by the pre¬ 
sent measure, only held out to the empe¬ 
ror of France an assurance that his plans 
had been successful, and thus induced liiin 
to persevere in them. The least part of 
the dLsadvantage to the coiiiitry likely to 
result from the present Bill, would be the 
loss of the money advanced by the public. 
We hud a far greater mi.srortunc than that 
to contemplate. By this measure the 
House prevented the manufacturers and 
others, who were the objects of the present 
Bill, and who now suffered from the glut 
of the foreign market, and in consequence 
of being excluded from the markets of 
Europe, from turning their capitals to 
oUier more important sources of internal 
improvement, from which both the indi¬ 
viduals themselves, and the country as a 
nation, must derive infmiteiy greater ad¬ 
vantages than from any trade or commerce 
whatever. 

Mr. Marryatt agreed with the lion, gen¬ 
tleman, that it would be better if commis¬ 
sioners and members of parliament were 
not allowed to claim relief under the Bill; 
but he could not agree with the last hon. 
gentleman that all the markets were shut. 
There were still a great many open to our 
merchants. The grand bciiefft which the 
Bill bad in view was to keep the operative 
labourers at work, and therefore was high¬ 
ly desirable and beneficial. 

Mr. Hibbcrt was of opinion that (he epi¬ 
thets rash and improvident” were too 
freely bestowed on several i lasses of Bri¬ 
tish merchants, whose conduct had not 
been such as justly to subject them to suvh 
an impuiatiiin. He thought th^ there 
was no class of merchants to whom the 
proposed relief could extend to whom ii 
ought not to extend, and it appeared to 
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him to be evident, that thrQUgh the mer¬ 
chants the manufacturers must be relieve4> 
For the Bill he should decidedly vote; 
but at the same time be concurred in the 
opinion of the hon. gentleman below hint 
as to the expediency on the part of our 
government, to heal by peace the wound 
which commerce and the country bad re¬ 
ceived. 

The House then divided: 


Fur the third reading...41 

Against it. 4 

Majority .—'37 


HOUSE or COMMONS. 

Monday, March 25. 

London Theatpe Bill.] Mr. Mellkh 
moved the second reading of the Bill for 
the erecting and maintaining a new 
Theatre for dramatic entertainments with¬ 
in the cities of London and WeMminster. 
On the Speaker inquiring if counsel were 
in attendance, 

Mr. Shendun ruse and stated, that he 
had no intention of calling in the assist¬ 
ance of counsel, as he believed a very 
brief stateinent of the circunv>tances of 
the case would bo sufficient to enable the 
rinu.se to form a judgment upon the ques¬ 
tion before them. He had expected that 
the hon. gentleman, the worthy represen¬ 
tative of Middlesex, to whom it was his 
duty to express his sense of the politeness 
and attention which he had received at 
his hands on this occasion, wouhl have 
prefaced the motion for the second read¬ 
ing of this Bill, by some statement of the 
grounds on which'it was recommended to 
parliament, and the principles oir whit h 
it laid claim to the sanction of the legi.s- 
lature. The only account, however, which 
he had been able to obtain explanatory 
of the objects of the measure, was a print¬ 
ed paper which had been pretty widely 
circulated, and which certainly contained 
nothing in the shape of argument to sup¬ 
port it. This paper represented to the 
public, oi; to those whom it addressed, 
that they ought not to be discouraged by 
the splendid talents that would be exerted 
against their cause. He disclaimed for his 
own part any knowledge that such exer¬ 
tions were intended to be made, conscious 
as be was that the only motive that impel¬ 
led him to come forward on this occasion, 
'vas a feeling of what wa-s due to the num¬ 
ber of persons interestrd in the property 
of Drury'lane 1’healre. He was most ready 
to acknowledge the candour and fairness 
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that been shewn him by the gentle¬ 
men ivith whom the present motion origi* 
nated, and was clearly of opinion t^t 
they had been influenced by the erroneous 
Opinion that the Drury Lane Theatre 
would nnt be rebuilt. When he assured 
them that this was a mistaken notion, 
and that there was the strongest probabi¬ 
lity of its speedy re-estabiisbment, he 
was disposed to think it would be deemed 
advisable to withdraw this Bill. He must 
at the same time contradict a rumour 
which had gone abroad, describing his in¬ 
dustry in canvassing votes fur the ques¬ 
tion ; he had, indeed, made no eflbrts for 
any such purpose, determined to leave 
the case to abide by its own merits. Last 
year the proposers of the i^v estublish- 
ment applied to the privy council, and ap¬ 
plied in vain ; subsequently to which ap¬ 
plication, a Bill passed through Parliament 
for incorpuiating the proprietors of the 
late Drury l.ane Theatre. Why had they 
not opposed this Bill, presuming as he 
did, that they intended to introduce the 
present measure ? After this Bill, however, 
bad passed, it was intimated to him that 
the late Lord Chamberlain, lord Dart¬ 
mouth, of whom he always wished to 
speak with respect, notvviths'anding his 
conduct in this business, intended to ques¬ 
tion the legality of the dormant patent. 
On the 2Sth of June, 18l0, he received 
a letter‘from his Lordship expressive of 
bis resolution to ufipose the erection of 
any theatre in the city of Westminster. 
Under these circumstances it was impos¬ 
sible that the Diury Lane Proprietors 
could proceed. A negociation followed 
upon the subject with lord Dartmouth, the 
result of which was, a final settlement, 
that the dormant patent should not be 
acted on. and that the running patent 
should continue in force 21 years. These 
were the sole and uncontroulable causes 
of the delay in rebuilding Drury Lane 
Theatre. He bad observed, that with re¬ 
spect to the present application, there had 
-been some popular atguments used in the 
Petition, wliich were omitted entirely in 
the Bill. -It was represented in the former, 
that the New Theatre would be establish¬ 
ed on the principle of opening at the old 
prices, anti of furnishing correct, moral, 
and ratinr.al entertainments. IThese ob- 
jec's, however, formed no part of the Bill. 
He was aware, that he should he charged 
with defending a monopoly, and he was 
perfectly s-msible of the just od-um in 
. whi< h monopoly was generally held. But 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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on t sweeping principle of this natupe* tha 
monopoly of the East-India Company, 
lord Gwydir's mooring-chain monopoly. 
See. should be all abolished. So far as hi's 
own individual interest was concerned, 
he would willingly suncrnler it to the 
public^; but whatjic must contend for was, 
that it was contrary to the whole spirit of 
legislation to interfere with any charter or 
patent, without providing adequate com¬ 
pensation. He must say, that the present 
Bill took a most colossal stride; and while 
it placed onn foot upon the chartered 
rights of the city of London, boldly trod 
with the other on the ancient prerogatives 
of the crown. The Bill as it was now 
framed gave the right of building tbe new 
Theatre either on the scite of the Mansion- 
house, or Guildhall, or the Royal Ex¬ 
change; but he believed the people in 
the city were prepared to resist so dan¬ 
gerous an innovation. He would not de¬ 
tain the Housr- further than to say, that 
it was evident that the present application 
would never have been made, but for the* 
discovery in another place that the royal 
prerogative was uppo-seii to it. 

Mr. tirowiie, after expressing the high 
opinion which he h>ul ever entertained of 
the genius ami taientsof the right hon. gent, 
who h-ad jus ts.it down, observed, that there 
were two grounds on whiqh the motion 
submitted to the House might be support¬ 
ed. The first was the great recent in¬ 
crease of the popjildiiori of the metropolis, 
and tbe second, the g>'eat and notorious 
embarrassments in w liich the property of 
the Drury-bne proprietors was involved. 
He believed the neglect of rebuilding that 
Theatre arose solely from inability. Con¬ 
vinced, however, as he was, that it would 
never again hold up its head, yet, if there 
was ev« ry reason to believe the contrary, 
the argument for a new Theatre would be 
equally strong As to what bad been said 
of the prerogative of the crown, it could 
not be contended that it was not necessary 
for tbe subject matter of prerogative to be 
as ancknt as the prerogative itself. The 
number of play-houses was originally li¬ 
mited hy Act of Parliament, to prevent 
tbe licentiousness which their number was 
supposed to encourage. If the levidence 
should now be the other way, an Act of 
Parliament must be ihe proper mode of 
establishing a ddiferent regulation. At 
the period of the Usurpation, all stage 
plays were prohibited; at the R< storation 
they were opened again; and, as appeared 
from Mr. Humc*a History,' much liceit- 
(2K) 
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tioasne.«s rollowcd. In order to restrain 
this licentiousness in some measure, two 
exclusive patents were granted—one of 
them to sir VJ^iliiam Davenant; but the 
Crown could not be said to mean by that 
act to part with its discretion ; the spirit 
of the declaration was barely, that there 
should be but two 'llieatrcs at that partU 
cular time. In a short time after, a pa¬ 
tent was granted to one Betterton, and this 
was followed, in some time, by the patent 
to Collier ; after W'hich, in the reign of 
George I, another patent was granted to 
Rich. The right hon. gent, in the con¬ 
cluding part of his speech had attempted 
to throw some obloquy on the measure, 
because it had been rejected bel'ure ; but 
when the right hon. gent, stated that it w'as 
rejected by the privy council, he should 
have Slated the ground upon which they 
did so. They did not that another 
Theatre was not neccssaiy, but merely 
that the mode in which it was proposed 
to carry it into ellcct, by incorporation, 
was an objectionable mode, as, in the opi¬ 
nion of the Attorney and Solicitor (General, 
it would have given privileges to the New 
Theatre which tvould operate to the dis¬ 
advantage of the old ones. It was pro¬ 
bable that Drury-lane 'I'heatre would 
never raise its head again; but if a po¬ 
sitive pledge could be given that it would, 
he believed that bo could undertake to say 
the-Bill would be withdrawn. 

Mr. Whitbread sai<l,^that when any 
body set up a claim to a legal monojroly, 
the best that could be done was to exa¬ 
mine that claim. He had a great friend¬ 
ship for the riglit hun, gent, and for many 
connected with him, and he had -^great 
pity for those who had suflered by the 
destruction of Drury-Iane Theatre ; but 
even, if he had no regard for his right hon. 
friend, the dignified manner in which he 
conducted himself on the night of that ca¬ 
lamity would have made him anxious that 
his loss should not be aggravated. The 
delay that had taken place in the rebuild¬ 
ing of that thcati'e, was caused in the 
manner already described, and he was 
happy to be able to state to the hon. gent, 
near him, that being one of those who 
were occupied in examining the property, 
be had reason to know that Drury-iane 
‘theatre was liftely to be restored. This 
investigation was not yet sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to enable him to state the time, 
but lie would propose that the second 
reading should be put oil* to this day six 
weeks} and if it vras then made manifest 
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that it could be. re-established, they might 
next session consider the question of pre¬ 
rogative, and the question whether the 
town was actually in w’ant of a third 
theatre. With respect to the monopoly, 
he understood that a valuable considera¬ 
tion had been given in inon(‘y for the 
patent of Diury-hine. The hon. gent, 
liad put the question on a fair footing, 
and, he believed, would not think it un¬ 
fair in him to move as an amendment, 
that the word “ now” be left out, for the 
purpu.se of iniruducing " this day six 
weeks.” 

Mr. Mellish said he should be sorry to 
oppose such a proposition, but he had not 
now the power to consult those persons 
at whose r4|ucst he had brought in the 
Bill. 

]\Ir. Whitbread f:ai<l, th::t if there should 
be no other opporliinity of bringing it in 
this session, he would be right :r» not 
yielding to the amendment j but as that 
was not the case, ikc saw no ground for 
fippo.sii»g it. 

Mr Mellish said, that as the sense of 
the ITonsc aj>peared to be against him, he 
would not so far injure the cause of those 
I'ur whom be acted, as to call for a'division. 

'I'lie Amendment was accordingly car¬ 
ried. 

Electiov Bnifir.Rv Bii.l.'] Mr. C, W. 
Wynn ill rising to move for the second 
reading of the Kiection Bribery Bill, de¬ 
precated the idea that this was a subject 
too delicate to be touched. He referred 
to the act lately passed, the provisions of 
which were not adequate to the purpose 
for which it svas intended, as it was a no¬ 
torious fact that seats in that House had 
been sold since. The only change it ef¬ 
fected was that of sending the purchaser 
to the principal, and taking the traffic out 
of the bands of subordinate agents. The 
penalties attached to selling seats were 
now sufficient, but the difficulty of detect¬ 
ing them was still great; to remedy 
which he would propose, that those per¬ 
sons who had been bribed, and who came 
forward as evidence against the briber, 
should be indemnihed against all conse- 

? lienees. He had seen members of that 
louse give evidence against those they 
bribed. « Another principle which be 
thought it would be right to adopt was, 
that of enabling a committee of that 
House to compel an answer to its ques¬ 
tions, even from persons who were them- 
sclvss concerned. The third provision 
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was. that tlie petitioners might be ex* 
auiined ; for as the law now stood, a man 
had only to sign his name to the Petition, 
and be could not be prosecuted. He 
would also propo^e that the petitioners 
should give security, not only for the due 
prosecution of the Petition, but for the 
defraying of the expeacc. And, lastly, 
he would recommend that the right of 
petition should be thrown open to every 
one. There were instances in which 
those who had signed petitions to that 
House did not pay the expcnccs, and to 
remedy this and the presenting of frivo¬ 
lous and vexatious petitions, it was his 
intention to provide in another Kill, that 
they should enter into a bond for 500/. 
each. If the House was of opinion, that 
bribery should be kept out of sight, he 
was sorry they had agreed to the act, 
which was passed two years ago; for tliat 
was a pledge to the country, that they 
would investigate and prevent it. They 
knew, however, what had happened since, 
and the conclusions that were drawn from 
the exposure of a trallic from which, as it 
had been strongly and wisely said, our 
ancestors would have " startled with in¬ 
dignation.”* He had been asked in pri¬ 
vate, whether he really wished to put an 
end to the sale of seats in Parliament? 
he had no he.sitatiuii to state, that he cer¬ 
tainly did ; and he thought it wiser to 
adopt measures which would prevent tiie 
recurrence of such acts, than selecting in¬ 
stances for prosecution, which were the 
more excusable, as tlie jiractice was ge¬ 
neral. He thought the best course for 
Parliament would be, disclaiming all wild 
theories, to set about the correction of the 
abuse; but if they refused to look into it, 
the number of the discontented, he feared, 
would be greatly increased. 

Mr. Brand said that nothing but a plan 
founded on a comprehensive view of the 
subject could possibly do any good. He 
had no hopes fruni such partial measuies 
as the pre.sent. The eflect of them would 
be nulliing else than to iiirow the mono¬ 
poly of the purchase of .seals into the 
hands of the Treasury. He was con¬ 
vinced his hon. friend would some time 
feel the difficulty of doing any good by 
applying partial remedies to a general 
evil, lo the constitution alone they must 
look in devising a general remedy com- 
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mensurate w'ith the evil. Into this, bow>' 
ever, he would not cuter at present, at 
after the EasterTecess he intended to pro¬ 
pose a gerieral measure. The present 
measure would only be mngerou.s and 
mischievous. His hon. friend himself 
might be accused of bribery, and the wit¬ 
ness being the only evidence, could not 
he convicted of perjury. The preventioa 
of tite practice of concealing bribery in 
the voter, by causing him to petition, was 
good as far as it went; but it was a very 
fiartial benefit. This much he had said ' 
on this Bill, because he was anxious that 
his constituents should be' aware that the 
subject had not escaped his attention. 
But no great good was reasonably to be 
expected, except from a real, true, and ' 
moderate reform—and for this he was 
anxious. He wished his hon. friend not 
to press this to a division, fs he mustibe 
aware that the Bill had a bearing which 
perhaps he himself had not observed when 
he brought it in. 

Mr. Jo/i/isionL'opposed the Bill, upon the 
ground that no general or special reasons 
had been stated to shew the propriety of 
any legislative measure on the subject. 
No evidence was pi educed to prove that 
seats had been sold since the late act. 
For many years past the practice had been 
gradually decreasing ; and there was luoro 
purity now in election cases, than in the 
boasted times of our ancestors. He could 
tell of some of iheir practices calculated 
to make their {Posterity blush for them, 
whether the conduct of their posterity 
woulrl have made them start back with 
horror or nut. In the case of A'-'hburton, 
in 1707, a motion was made in the House 
that the right of election was in the holders 
of land and tenements of the said borough 
only. An amendment was moved that the* 
word " only” be left out. A b.illot was 
called for—the clerks, with two of the 
members, went round with a box, into 
which the rest of the members put their 
balls. There had b' cn a gradual improve¬ 
ment since. In 1807 no bribery had been 
proved before any of the committees; and 
treating was almost at au end.—He said 
that no cases could lie produced to shew 
the necessity of the repeal of the bribery 
act, and, before the House could proceed 
to repeal it, it was necessary to state such 
necessity.—With regard to the clause re¬ 
specting evidence, and which did not 
allow a witness to protect himself upon 
self-crimination, be was, asioniohed that 
the hon. gent, who was bred up to the law 
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of the land, could ever think of introducinf;^ 
such a clause. Had it been proposed by 
those speculative persons, who, in a com* 
partsun betwemi the larva of England and 
the Code NapdRon, were of opinion that, 
in matters of evidence, it is impossible to 
say which abounds with the greatest evils, 
he should not have been so much 
astonished. Why was this fundamental 
alteration to be introduced into the law ? 
He would ask how it happened that the 
law in this country was held in greater 
veneration than the law in any other 
■country ? And why was every body in 
this country anxious to bring criminals to 
justice i It was because the law never 
placed criminals or witnesses in a situation 
to criminate themselves, or directed the 
sympathies of mankind against the court, 
'fhis Bill no doubt exempted the witnesses 
from piinishniiht; but it could not exempt 
them from any disgrace. But why was 
this alteration in the law confined to 
minor oliences ? Why was it not to exieiid 
to greater oirencc> ? Why not to treason 
itself? Surely the sacred life of the sove¬ 
reign and the order of society were objects 
of equal importance.—With respect to 
petitioning, the e.xpeiice was such, that it 
could not he e.X|)euted hat any man from 
a sense of justice merely, would bring a 
petition into that llpust. ; and it could 
only he some speculative reformer, anxious 
to east -dll odium on ihe higher classes, by 
holding them out as borough-mongers, 
who would think of iayihg out 1,Q00/. on 
such an object. On the whole, he thought 
the law suiiicicnt, without the present Bill; 
and if they had any suspicion of the insiif- 
ficieiicy of the bribery acts, they ought to 
wait till a general election, when they 
would have a trial. 

Mr. Cunoen thought that there were suf¬ 
ficient grounds fur allowing the present 
Bill to go into a committee. The declara¬ 
tion of the Bribery Bill established the 
existence of that, which its enactments 
were found insufficient to remedy. He 
gave that Bill his support, diffiring from 
every one of bis friends in his opinion ol 
it, notwithstaniiing it was so muiilated and 
changed in its passage through the House 
by persons whom he never should have 
expected to see in the light of reformers, 
that he was convinced of its inefficacy, from 
-an idfd that some of the objections against 
it, ought to have been pointed xiut by some of 
bis friends.—The bon. g<.'nt. who opposed 
tile Bill, said that he coulij not see the ne¬ 
cessity of it, as from our advaacemeat in 
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purity, there was now a great diminuiioa 
of cases of bribery. When he heard* this 
declaration, he could not but cal! to mind 
the speech which they had heard delivered 
with so much eloquence from the Chair» 
which deservedly endeared him to the 
nation and would endear him to posterity. 
It was notorious that the House of Com^ 
mons was not possessed of that |jower and 
that influence which a House of Commons 
ought to have, but was stained with spots, 
which those who were best attached to it, 
could wish washed away. He confessed he 
was anxious fora considerable reform in the 
I louse. Let the House look to the present 
moment, and the present situation of the 
country, and then say if the greatest vic¬ 
tory which could be obtained would not 
be a restoration of the purity of that House. 
It was well known that the Bribery Act 
was turned from the purposes lor which it 
was intended. I'he hon. gent, asked for 
cases. There were cases with which the 
hon. gent, could tiul be acquainted; but if 
a single case could be adduced, was it not 
necessary to prevent the possibility of 
recurrence ? It became necessary, there¬ 
fore, to send the Bill toa committee,where 
the subject could undergo a complete dis¬ 
cussion.—The bon. gent. a.sked if they 
would permit a man to come before the 
House who had no interest in the question? 
Gracious Gud ! was there, a man in the 
country who was not interested in every 
thing that concerned the purity of the 
House ! He asked why the mode of evi- 
deuce on the Bill was nut extended to 
treason ? Thu principle of the law of 
treason was deservedly the subject of ad¬ 
miration. It considered that he who was 
I he presumed enemy of every man, should 
therefore be entitled to peculiar protection. 
But here the oliject was not punishment, 
but the preservation of the purity of the 
tlouse, by preventing a man from sitting 
in it, who shall have committed an act of 
bribery, an object of much greater impor¬ 
tance than the conviction of the ollender, 
and perfectly distinct from it.—Those who 
were afraid of the advocates of reform out 
of doors would do well to consider, that 
the most effectual way to prevent converts 
to that doctrine elsewhefe, was to do every 
thing themselves that was temperate and 
just; and if they were to put an extin¬ 
guisher upon reform by strangling the 
present Bill, they would take, the most 
Httectual means of giving currency to the 
doctrines tlwy dreaded. Let the Bill go 
through every stage, and let it be discussed 
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with all the pBtieace and all the attention 
of which the House was capable, and if 
they slntuld so incline, let it at last be 
rejected. If it should now be strangled, 
and not allowed to go into a committee, 
what would be thought in the country i 
Nut surely what the bon. gent, proiei^d, 
that there was no cortuption to reform, nut 
that there was too mqch corruption to 
allow reform. The only way to obviate 
the dangerous tendency of the opinions 
which they dreaded, was to go themselves 
into every model ate plan of refurni which 
was practical)le. It was impossible to take 
a more unwise step at present, when all 
the attachment and all the exertions of the 
country were required, than to strangle the 
present Bill. Every man could wish the 
declaration which was made in that House 
blotted out from .his remembrance; and 
as he wished to prevent the possibility of 
the recurrence of the evil, he earnestly re¬ 
quested the concurrence of the House in 
allowing the present Bill to go into a com¬ 
mittee. 

Sir John Anstruther said, that he should 
oppose every alteration of the present 
constitution of that House, and had he 
merely heard the speech of the hon. gent, 
who .«pokc Iasi, he should have concluded 
that such was the object of the present 
Bill. Notwithstanding all the lofty lan¬ 
guage which they hud heard from that 
hon. gem., almost threatening them with 
the distrust and roiidemnatiunuf the people 
if they did not accede to this measure, he 
would tell that lion, gent., that a Bill 
ought to be canvassed in that House on 
its just principles, and when those prin¬ 
ciples did not meet with their approhuiion, 
they did their duty in rejeclrng it; and in 
endeavouring to please the people in op¬ 
position to their own sentiments, they 
would not do their duty, but commit an 
act of injostice.—Hu then proceeded to 
discuss the clause relating to evidence, 
which went to violate a principle acknow¬ 
ledged in the laws of this and every other 
country. It was said that the witness 
indemnified from punishment. But was 
it possilile to indemnify him from the 
clFect of moral guilt, Ironi the loss «>f cha¬ 
racter sustained hy the compulsive dis¬ 
covery. Another strong objection to this 
part of I he Bill was, that it increased the 
temp'atiun to peijiiry for the purpose of 
conviction or acquittal. An informer 
came into court with all the blackness pe¬ 
culiar to an informer, and his credibility 
was afifected by U, But here he was re¬ 
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lieved from all that odium. Why nod in^ 
troduce this principle^to other crimes? 
He bad therefore, great objections to the 
introduction of a principle of which he 
could not' s^e the terminition.-^To the 
other clauses he bad also great objections. 
From giving a general right to petition, 
little good could ensue, and a door could 
be opened to a great deal of mischief. 
He should therefore oppose the Bill going 
into a Committee. 

Sir John Nexiport thought it very natural 
that those who opposed every plan of re-' 
form which could have any practical 
effect, on some pretext or other, should 
also.oppose the present Bill. All the rea¬ 
sons, however, which he had heard against 
conimittiug the Bill, weie, in his mind, so 
many reasons in favour of the measure. If 
the Bill vvas liable to the objections which 
had been' specified, the way to purge it 
from those objections was to go into a 
Committee What would be the conse¬ 
quence of a refusal i It would convince 
the people of England, that the fbimer 
nieasuresof the House were merely resorted 
to ibr the sake of tianquillizing the piiblic 
mind for a moment, and not from any se¬ 
rious desiie of reformation. The hoir* 
gent, opposite (Mr. Johnstone,) had 
asked for a case. Why, the very evil was 
the secret nature of the act, from w hich, 
by the existing law, it would be impossible 
e\er to make a discovery of it. If the 
oflence could be discovered, the present 
law was sufliciciit to convict the offender, 
and there would then be no necessity of 
coining to the House for an ^iteration. 
He concluded with declaring, that he 
should vote for the Committee. 

Mr. Morris thought it impossible to look 
at ilie subject, wiiliout seeing that there 
was great room for improvement in' the 
election law. It was not sufficient for the 
House, hoivover, lo be convinced that there 
was this, that, and the other thing, to cen¬ 
sure. 'I’hey were lo look at the question 
narrowly, and lo see that in their desire 
for improvement they did not introduce an 
abuse, rather than a remedy. He particu¬ 
larly objected lo the clause, by which a 
person was compelled to make a disclosure 
of an oflence in which be himself was im¬ 
plicated. This was to oblige a jury to 
give endit to a person so circumstanced, 
whether he mighi be swearing true or 
false ; and, at the same time, to leave the 
party against whom he complained com¬ 
pletely at his mercy. He had only to 
name a time and place when no persoh 
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else could be present, and. in this way, 
must be certain of ac<|uitling or convict* 
ing a*! be [ilcased, and at the same lime of 
hnijself escaping detretiun. The reme¬ 
dying the abuses in elections, was a con- 
suniitiadon devoutly to be; wished; but, 
not at the expenco ut' such a Bill as Uk; 
present. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn shortly replied, when 
.the House divided, Ayes 17. Noes G4-. 
Majorily against thc'Bill 47. 

List of the Minority. 

• Adarn, W. Ilusrty, 

Adair, K, , l.angtoii, ( J . 

Aiibin, Sir J. St. JMoore, £’. 

Atiercroinhie, J. New port, Sir J. 

Burilctt, Sir F, ron^uiiby, G. 

Habiiigtoii,T. Tiioriiuin, FI. 

Curweo, .1. C. 'J'racey, II. 

<Ti-attaii, II. Wilberforcp, W, 

Ilibbcit, G. VVynu, C. W. 

llutcliiosoii, C. II. 

Irish Misccii.aneous Services.] In the 
Committee of Supply, Mr. Foster moved. 
That a sum of 25,000/. Ii ish Currency be 
granted for defraynrg the expence of Cri¬ 
minal Prosecutions aiill Lew iixpcnccs for 
one year. 

Sir J. Ntvsport wished to know why the 
accounts relative to tiiis grant, had nut 
been accurately stated as usual r 

Mr. foster replied, that tlie Estimate 
was before the House. 

Mr. W. Vole was happy to iiifonri tlic 
right hon. baronet, that. \he grant of tbu 
preceding year had been 25,000/. of which 
sum 2,875/. remained on hand as the sur¬ 
plus. The right hon. baronet knew verv 
well tvhat the gram was composed of, an^ 
he also knew very well that the expcuces 
this year for special commissions, &c. were 
great. It had, therefore, nottvithsuiiding 
the surplus remaining, been deemed ex¬ 
pedient to take the same sum for the pre¬ 
sent year. 

S:r Newport exprc.ssed liim.sclf di.s- 
satisfied with the .statement of the hon. 
gentleman, lie declared that he was iiol to 
ho put down in the discharge of lii.s public 
duly by the tone and manner of the hon. 
gent., which did nut result altogether from 
his ullicial situation, but was in .some 
degree a lanniy inhctitance —(Order, 
order.) 

Mr. If'. Pole thought it was hard that 
th(j hon. baronet should accuse him of ar¬ 
rogance after the attempt which he had 
made to satisfy his inquii its. He trusted, 
however, that the Committee would be 
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convinced that he had fully explained the 
.suiiject. 

The Resolution was agreed to. The 
next sum proposed was the annual grant 
for Civil Building.s in Ireland. 

Mr. IV. Pole said, that the sum usually 
voMjd under the head of Civil Buildings. 
waT25,000/. and the general opinion was, 
that this sum was e/pended on a few pub¬ 
lic buildings, and upon tlie houses of the 
lord lieutenant and the chief secretary. 
The sum expended however amounted 
very often to double the sum granted. In 
order to coirect this evil, he thought itne*’ 
cessary that the csiimales should be 
framed in a dliferent manner, and he had 
given directions that they should .state dis¬ 
tinctly the diilcreiit .services for which the 
money was required. The papers there¬ 
fore now before the Ilqusc, contained a 
detailed estimate of the probable expen¬ 
diture of the Board of Works for the year 
1811, distinguishing each buihiing in 
which vi'orks were to he performed, viz. 
the ca.sile, the law courts, public olfices, 
and other public buildings, also the houses 
of the lord lieutenant and chief secretary, 
and the improvements in the park. When 
the Committee heard the various heads of 
St rvice wliich he had read, they would not, 
he was sure, be surprised that the sum of 
25,000/. was not suHicieiit to cover the 
expenditure, which in fact generally 
aruonii^ed to near 50,000/. Having called 
upon the Board of Works, as he had before 
stated, for the most minute and detailed es- 
tini.tle that could be made of the diAerent 
services for wliich money tvas required, 
thc.se estimates Irad been submitted to the 
heads oi' the ditfereiit departments in which 
I he work was to be performed, and their 
opinion taken before the work was or¬ 
dered. By the adoption of this plan, 
though the sum which it was proposed to 
vote was larger tlian usual, yet the actual 
expence was reduced fioni 50,000/. to 
about 32,000/. This was the best plan 
that suggested itself to his mind for com¬ 
mencing a reform, and he bogged to add, 
that no step hud been taken without the 
authority of the lord lieutenant.—Having 
stated thus rauc'.t, he begged lo .say a few 
words upon a pu.syage in the 7.1i Report of- 
tho (ionnniltee upon Public Expendilurc, 
of wliuli an hon. fiiend of his, opposite to 
iiiiii, was chaiiniaii (Mr. Bankes.) The 
Committee had issued tw'o precepts to the 
Board of Works in Ireland, one on the 
2.Sd February, the other on the 23d March. 
The first calling for “ An Account of the 
!) 
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application of 35,000/. voted in the last 
session, for defraying the expcnces of Civil 
Buildings, from the 5lh January 1S09, to 
5th January 1810, together with the names 
of *RII persons receiving salaries or allow¬ 
ances out of the same; ai)d a .statement 
how much the said sum was deficient to 
defray the whole expence incurred; spe¬ 
cifying also, by whom the bills relating to 
that sum have been or arc to be examined 
and audited.'' The second for " An ab¬ 
stract Account of the several particulars of 
expenditure by the commissioners of the 
Board of Woilcs, of the sum of 25,000/. 
granted by parliament, for defraying the 
expence of civil buildings in Ireland, from 
5lh January 1809, to .5th January 1810, 
specifying the several public buildings, 
to the erection or repair of which the said 
grant was applied." In the return made 
to the first of these precepts, the Board of 
Works gave a detailed account of the 
whole cxpeiidiftire, amounting to .50,01 1/. 
Is. tid .; and in the one founded on the 
second, they gave an exact account of the 
expenditure of the 25,000/. conformably 
to the desire of tlie Committee : and in¬ 
deed .so minutely was it stated, that it ap¬ 
peared thrift was a balance in the Bunk in 
favour of the public cf It)*. OT l. It ap¬ 
peared to him, th.it when a board or an in¬ 
dividual was called upon for a rel'irn o!’ 
this kind, that nothing could be more sa- 
tiofactorj' thao that the return shuiild lie 
precisely what it was rc<|uircd to be. To 
this principle the Board of Woiks had in 
these instances most honestly and con¬ 
scientiously' adhered. I!c now begged to 
read that part of the report to wiiich he 
wished to call the attention of the Com¬ 
mittee. He was the more anxious to no¬ 
tice this subject, because the persons who 
composed the Board of Works in Ireland 
were men of the most respectable cha¬ 
racter, who had always discharged their 
publicduiy in the most exemplary' m.!nner; 
and it was natur.al ihercfure ih.it tliev 
should feel deeply' h'.n t \^hen any censure 
»was passed upon their conduct, c'pccie.llv 
from so respectable a quarter.—IVZr. I'olc 
then read the following observa’ions of the. 
Committee:—“ Your Committee desire to 
call the attention of the House to the fol¬ 
lowing paper, containing iiominaMy an ac¬ 
count of the expenditure of the same vote 
for the same, as a curious specimen of of¬ 
ficial dexterity in luanufacturing a state¬ 
ment, by means of which a true return 
may be rendered as to figures, while the 
result must lead to a false conclusion. It 


is nndentable that out o£ any given sam« 
no more than the amount of that sum itself 
can be expended; but it is equally true 
that a detail made out with the greatest 
apparent accuracy, e.\hibiting a part^nly 
of the sums acluaily paid for several heads 
of service, and suppressing the total 
charge, without any notice or indication 
tha^ any further e.xpence was incurred^ 
could not induce the least suspicion that 
when the Board of Works professed, out df 
the vote of 25,000/. lo have a balance of 
](». 6|d. in !;and, they had in fact run in 
debt to the amount of 25,014/." He 
wished to ask the Committee, whether the 
returns made by the Board of Works de¬ 
served tills censure > iJiey had stated that 
the whole expenditure amounted to50,000/. 
and afterwards they gave a detailed ac¬ 
count of the manner in which the £5,000/. 
had been expended. They had in fact, 
doiiK (hat which they were required by 
tire precept to do, and therefore he could 
nut but think that the observation made 
upon them in the report contained an un¬ 
founded aspension upon their character. 
J'lie Board of Workr. had made a complaint 
to him upon this subject, and .stated, that 
they hiul made another return to the Com- 
ini'lee respecting the sum of 14,000/, ex¬ 
pended over and above the 25,000/, of 
which no notice tvhatever was taken in 
tlu; ri port, lie would not trouble the 
Coinu'iii'te any longer, but he hoped it 
would Oj'.pear fvom what he had stated, 
that the Irish government was anxious to 
reduce the public expence as much as pos¬ 
sible, and that thc.y were not disposed to 
adhere lo old forms when ujion examina¬ 
tion they appeared to be improper. 

Mr. UankessAid tint as (he two returns 
had been received togellu.r, he supposed 
he had i.'iken up one of their first, which 
led to the censure which appeared in the 
report cf which he avowed himself lo he 
the auilior. At the same time be wished 
to stale, that he was not disposed lo re¬ 
tract what he had said, because he ivas of 
opiiiu.n tliut the returns were made in 
such a way as ifilo'y wished to keep back 
a part of the truth. 

Mr. Po/c said, hi.s lion, friend was not 
aware of liic manner in which.the Board 
of VV'otks drew for the money which waa 
necessary for the services which they were 
required to perform. In the first in.stance 
they drew until the 25,000/. the amount 
of the usual grant, was exhausted, and then 
they were under the necessity cf drawing 
upon other funds, to. cover the whole of 
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their expenditure.— ^They wer* required 
by the precept of the Committee to give 
an account of the . expenditure of the 
125 , 000 /. which they had done, and they 
had also given the deiailsofihe whole of the 
expenditure of the year, what could they 
do more? In fact they had endeavoured 
to give every information in their powerj 
and he was sure the Committee would 
when they looked at the returns, be o 
opinion, (hat they had iij every, respect, 
and in the fullest and most satisfactory 
manner, complied with the precepts which 
had been sent to them. 

Sir John Neuport was of opinion, tha 
the returns might have been worded in a 
more satisfactory manner, and therefore 
he could not but think that the censure 
which appeared in the report was wel 
founded. 

The Chancellor of the Erchequer»z\6, thai 
it appeared to him that (he staiement made 
By his right hon. friend was most .satisfac¬ 
tory. The returns made by the Board of 
M'orks appeared to have been ma<!e with 
an anxious desire lu give every possible 
information to the Committee. If the 
object had been, as it was insinu.iled, to 
conceal the details of the expenditure, 
they certainly had taken the nio^t extra- 
ordinary means of doing it, for they had 
accounted for every sixpence that had 
been laid out. He was quite sure that a 
return from any other part of the United 
Kingdom would not be de.scribed as ; 
specimen of a dexterous attempt at con 
Gealmciit, merely because it contained 
all the information that had been required, 
and that could possibly be given. 

Mr. H Thornton said, that being a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee, he felt anxious to 
state liis sentiments on this occasion. 
He bad looked oier the returns atten¬ 
tively, and it appeared to him that there 
was no foundation for any censure upon 
the Board of Works. The returns might 
perhaps have been framed in a difterent 
manner, but there w is obviously a desire 
to give all the infuimation required. 

Mr. I'ole Said, he hoped the Com¬ 
mittee would excuse him for rising again, 
but he really felt it to be hisduty to vindicate 
the character of the gentlemen who com- 
osed this Board, which in his opinion had 
een most unjustly attacked. He merely 
wished the Comiuitiee to bear in mind 
(bat they had made two returns to the 
precepts; the first contained a detailed 
account of the whole expenditure of the 
year, the second an,account of the expen- 
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diture of the 25,0001. ^hese two returns 
had been sent to him from Ireland to¬ 
gether, and they had been transmitted 
from his oHice to the Committee of Public 
Expenditure at the same time. There #as 
only one more remark which he thought 
it necessary to make, and that was, bn the 
manner in which the uvo accounts were 
inserted in the report, which tended in 
some degree to overturn the defence set 
up by his hon. friend. 'J'he return to the 
precept of the 23d of February stood (as 
it ought to do) first; then followed the 
cen<ture upon the Board of Works, of 
which he had complained ; and lastly 
came the return to the precept of the 2.‘ld 
oi March, without any observation what¬ 
ever. This shewed they were properly 
cla.ssed, but had not been sufficiently di¬ 
gested, otherwise thil censure would never 
have appeared in the .shape it did. 

The resolution was then agreed to 

Mr. Foster next moved the resolution for 
Maynooth College, granting a sum not 
exceeding S,973/. to that seminary for the 
year einling 5ih January JSI2. On the 
que.stiuo being put, 

Mr. Huwhtnson said he could not help 
expressing his astonishment to hear, after 
a series ol grants, each of which had been 
more or less encreased, the estimate for 
Maynooth College, even less iliaii ih>- or¬ 
dinary one. He knew, and the minister 
for Ireland he behoved knew also, that 
that estimate in every respect fell short of 
the necessities of the insliiiiiion : instead 
of lessening what was already too small, 
it would have better become that govern¬ 
ment which had begun by diminishing the 
original grant of J3.000/. a year, to have 
suggested such an eticrease as might have 
been of some use to an establisiinient they 
had so much injured. He did nut wish to 
repeat those arguments which had been 
•SO often and meflectually urged against 
the infatuated prejudices with whicii the 
present ministers looked to every Irish 
question; but he would cite to them 
roin their own estimates, one or two facts 
which he must leave to them to account 
or; of the sixteen principals presiding 
II that seminary over 200 students, the 
ull salary amounted lo 25/. a year each. 
Thus, the men who were entrusted with 
he education of those who were destined 
.0 preside over the morals of the Irish 
people, were severally allowed \Qd. a day 
or their support! and this too, while in 
another e.stimate which they had just 
roted, it appeared, that the mere day:- 
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labourers in the Dublia society house, had 
an allowance of I2<. a*week each, while 
those who were to rear the future pastors 
of the people, were to starve on Qa. \d. a- 
week. This was in itself so bad, so mean, 
so pitiful, so indecent, that no mode of 
Slating It could make it worse than it was. 
If ministers wished to put down the insti* 
tution, why not come to parliament and 
say so openly, and not make a parlia¬ 
mentary grant at once the pretence and 
the means boih of insult and of injury. 
TTiey had just voted 10,000/. for printing 
Irish proclamations. He called upon the 
minister to get np in bis place, and say, 
why the principle, which was allowed to 
have an operation in raising all the other 
grants (the rise in the price of provisions), 
should not be allowed to have its effect in 
the increase of this estimate. 

Sir /. Namport ibouglit the sum pro¬ 
posed not siifticient, and that the grant 
ought not to be less by 350/. than on furnior 
years. He would certainly move, that 
the sum of 9/25tJ/. should he grunted 

Mr. Herbert tlmught a larger sum ought 
to be granted, and would move, ihai the 
sum of 13,000/ should be the grant, il any 
person would second the inoiion. 

Mr. GrntUin was of opinion it would 
have been better had such a grant been 
voted in ISOfi. 

A conversation followed, in vi^hich Mr. 
Hutchinson, the Chancellor of the F^x- 
chequer, Mr. May, Mr. Whiinread, Mr. 
Herbert, Mr. Abercromby, Mr. W. Wynn 
and Mr. Foster participated. In thi--, the j 
manner in which the sums granted were | 
applied was discussed. The necessity of 
a larger grant was strongly contended for 
on the one side, and strenuou-ly resisted 
on the other. It was proposed to postpone 
tlie grant, but this being objected to, sir 
J. Newport moved, that the chairman 
should report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. The gallery was then cleared for 
a division. But the proposition was ne¬ 
gatived, and the grant originally moved 
agreed to by the Committee. 

Mr. Hutchinson, before the House re¬ 
sumed, wished to ask a question of the 
right hon. gent, opposite. It had been 
strongly rumoured, that he (Mr. Foster) 
was about to quit his high olficial situa¬ 
tion. He wished to know, if it was in 
the contemplation of government, in the 
event of the Chancellor of the FiXchequer 
for Ireland becoming vacant, to abolish 
that office altogether, or to fill it with 
another officer?—(Loud cries of Order!) 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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'He did not conceive he was out of order. 
In the present situation of the affairs of 
Ireland, which approached a state of bank¬ 
ruptcy, he thought every possible saving 
should be made. 

Mr. Foster thought the hon. gent, wu 
not in order, and therefore he should only 
answer by saying he hoped the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
be brought to trial, or condemned without 
being allowed a fair hearing.—^The House 
was then resumed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, ularch 26. 

Spilsby Poor Bill.] Mr. Ckaplm 
moved the second reading of the Spilsby 
Poor Bill, for the purpose of postponing it 
for a niondi. He was aware that there 
were many objectionable clauses in it; 
but, perhaps, w'ith several alterations, it 
iiiighc !)e rendered worthy the attention 
of the House. 

Sir S. KomUly was anxious to give every 
opportunity for improvement, where im- 
pruiement was possible, but the whole 
frame and object of the Bill was bad : 
there was not a single clause hut w’hat was 
liable t<) objection. lie again adverted to 
some of the most extraordinary provisions 
of this Bill, which was intended to operate 
upon twenty united parishes. TFie di¬ 
rectors were empowered to compel all the 
poor throughout the whole extent of these 
parishes, whether asking for relief or not, 
to go into this workhouse. They were to 
have all the authority of magistrates with 
respect to such as they should consider 
vagrants. They were to be allowed tO' 
enter houses at their discretion to search 
for vagrants. They might commit to 
solitary imprisonment, without limit, the 
poor which they collected, and administer 
moderate correction for misbehaviour-^in 
other words, they were to have the power 
of flogging the poor under their controui, 
at their own discretion. They might be¬ 
sides, by this Bill, seize all the pour chil¬ 
dren in the parish, whether calling for 
relief or not, aud bind them apprentices 
at their discretion. He understood thaf 
many of the most respectable inhabitants 
of Spilsby had never heard of such a Bill, 
and that they strongly disapproved of its , 
provisions. He next* adverted to some' 
very objectionable provisions in acts re-' 
lating to the poor, that had passed in 
Former sessions, the St. Paul's Shadwell; 
the St. George’s Southwark acts, &c. and’ 
(2L) 
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recommended a more strict attention to 
such Bills in future. He thought that a 
remeily to these Workhouse Regulations 
was urgently required, and concluded by 
proposing that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

Mr. EtlUon wished, that the motion for 
a month’s postponement should be agreed 

but mentioned that the magistrates of 
Lincoln had nothing to do with the bill, 
many of the provisions of which no one 
could read without indignation. 

, Mr. (riddy condemned several of the 
provisions of the Bill, but stated that some 
of these evils were the necessary effect 
of the poor laws, which induced the poor 
to try every artifice to get relief from the 
parish, and tempted the parish to resort to 
improper expedients to prevent such de¬ 
mands. He recommended to some per¬ 
son connected with government, to consi¬ 
der of an alteration in the general system. 

Mr. Rose, while he acknowledged that 
our poor laws were in several respects ob¬ 
jectionable, was sorry that they should be 
thus generally censured before there was 
any thing to adopt in their stead. 

Mr. Cunoen condemned the principle of 
the Bill, and gave it as his opinion, that 
with proper regulations, the poor 
be better supported at one-fourth of t!icr 
present expence. 

After a few words from general Tarlc- 
ton and Mr. G. Vansittart, the Bill was 
rejected without a division. 

Chamtable Donations Bill.] Mr. 
•JLockhnrt moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill fur the registering and securing of 
Charitable Donations for the benefit of 
poor persons in England. A Bill for this 
purpose had been brought in last session, 
but dropped on account of the pressure of 
business at the close. The inquiries that 
had been foriperly made, had proved that 
there were great abuses in many charita¬ 
ble establishments, and that there was na- 
•on to believe many of them had been 
lost. Altogether they amounted to a great 
•urn, and the object was, by the publicity 
of* registering, that such donations should 
be preserved and applied to the proper 
purpose. 

Mr. WUbaforce seconded the motion, 
and expressed his conviction that great 
good would result from the measure. He 
Bad no doubt the Bill would pass, if gen- 
Uemen would only consider the import¬ 
ance of the subject. 

' Sir S. Romilljf was a warm friend to the 
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object of the Bill, bnt doubted whether it 
went far enough to do much good. The 
great cause of abuses in charities, it ought 
not to be concealed, was the expence of 
the remedy. The only remedy was by 
information in Chancery, in the name of 
the Attorney General, at the instance of 
any person who chose to become a relator. 
Unless he succeeded, he had the costs to 
pay for his pains; and if he did succeed, 
he might, to be sure, be reimbursed out of 
the charity, but that, however, at the dis¬ 
tance perhaps of several years. Few, 
under these circumstances, would becoma 
relators, and when they did, the trustees 
frequently designedly |>rotracted the cause, 
they having the funds of the charity out 
of which to pay their expences. The best 
remedy would be to enable the Chancellor 
to interfere in a summary way on petition. 
Most of the abuses would soon be reform¬ 
ed by this simple regulation. 

Mr. Wynn said a few words in favour of 
the object of the measure.—Leave was 
given to bring in the Bill. 

Irish Miscellaneous Services.] Mr. 
Wharton brought up the Report of tho 
Committee of Supply respecting the grants 
voted for Miscellaneous Irish Services; 
On the question that the Resolutions be 
now read, 

Air. llutchmson rose and said, that there 
was one Resolution respecting the sum 
granted in aid of the Roman Catholic Se¬ 
minary in Ireland, which he could not 
suffer to pass in the state the House then 
was. He trusted, therefore, that the right 
hon. gent, would agree to postpone the 
further consideration of that Resolution 
until a fuller attendance could enable them 
to give it the consideration it called for. 

Mr. Foster said, that he w*as not aware 
that the hon. gentleman’s objection to the 
smallness of the sum would extend that 
night to opposing the sum itself. Delay 
might be attended with great inconveni- 
cnci-. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that the principle 
of providing suitably for the education of 
the Catholic clergy in Ireland, the clergy 
of four millio. .s, was in his mind a para¬ 
mount consideration. He would not allow 
such a Resolution to be harried through 
such a House as was then present. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he could not see what object the hon. 
gentleman could obtain by the delay he 
required ; there could be no doubt that 
inconvenience might arise from it. 
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Mr. Foster was against farther unneces* 
lary delay. 

Mr. HutcUnson then said, that if he could 
not convince gentlemen of the propriety 
of postponing the further consideration of 
a question of such delicacy and moment 
to what a])peared to him to be a more 
seasonable opportunity, he must exercise 
bis right, and now call upon the Speaker 
to — ■ — 

Mr. Foster here rose, and said that be 
had no objection to postpone the further 
consideration of that Resolution till to¬ 
morrow. The Resolutions were then se¬ 
verally read and agreed to; the one re¬ 
specting Maynootli^College having been 
postponed till to-morrow. 

Mr. Hutchimm said, that in the Resolu¬ 
tions just read, they had voted a sum little 
short of 200,000/. for Dublin ciiarities. 
improvements, and other matters of local 
expenditure connected with Dublin mere¬ 
ly, exclusive of one or two charities of a 
more general nature, as the Foundling, 
Hibernian, Marine, and Protestant Charter 
schools; with (he exception of these, the 
above sum was devoted to the local pur¬ 
poses of Dublin, while the sum of 2,3001, 
was thought enough for similar objects in 
the city of Cork, the second city in Ire¬ 
land, and, perhaps, the first naval station 
in the empire, to say nothing of its great 
and extensive commercial interests. It 
would be far from him to attempt to op¬ 
pose in any way the liberality of parlia¬ 
ment in aid of the charities or interests of 
Dublin; but he could not help thinking, 
tliat the disproportion between the grant 
of 200,000/. to the one place, and 2,.500/. 
to the other, was out of all rule, and by 
no means to be warranted by any corres¬ 
ponding difference between the respective 
claims of those two great cities. The go¬ 
vernment had been annually expending 
vast'sums upon the fortress of Spike Island, 
near Cork, whether judiciously or not re¬ 
mained yet to be proved. The object of 
this work, was avowedly public and ge¬ 
neral, not local, not to be considered as 
done for Cork only, or aftccting it merely. 
He begged leave, however, to throw out 
for the future consideration of ministers, 
the propriety of applying some portion 
of those large grants to the opening the 
communication between that fortress and 
the city of Cork. This, he was prepared 
to state, could be effected by a few thou¬ 
sand pounds—by a very small portion of 
the thousands wasted m obsolete Dublin , 
|)roclamation»»apd if this communication 


was opened, it would be not only of great 
and extensive public utility, but of signal 
local benefit to the city of Cork—a consi* 
deration which, he hoped, would evey 
have due weight with the minister for 
Ireland. 

Mr. Foster denied that the 200,000/. 
was granted to Dublin solely. The Found* 
ling and other Institutions were of genera]^ 
not local or Dublin interest. Besides, * 
Cork wanted help, was she not able to help 
herself—if she wanted aid, [she might 
come to parliament and ask it. 

Mr. Hutekinv/n replied, that he had not 
said that the whole sum was devoted to 
the mere local benefit of Dublin, so far 
from saying this, he ^ad excepted the cha¬ 
rities mentioned by the right hon. gent. 
He spoke generally. He repeated, that 
he thought much less money would be 
more advaittageously expended in the in¬ 
stance he had given. He expressed his 
hope that the right hon. gent, would 
think it worthy of some consideration 
hereafter, and would also agree to contri¬ 
bute more largely than parliament had yet 
done to the Cork charities. He knew' 
them to be excellent institutions, and 
earnestly trusted (hey would not be let to 
fall into decay for the want of that timely 
aid which he was sorry to say they stood 
much in need of. He hoped that the 
Irish grants for the future would not in 
general be so much confined to the capital.' 

The other Orders of the day were then 
disposed of, and the House adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, March 27. 

Ikish Miscellaneous Services— May- 
NOOTH College.] Mr. Hutchinson said, 
he did not consider any apology to the 
House necessary for his excepting last 
night the Resolution respecting Maynooth 
College from the other Resolutions agreed 
to in the Committee of Irish Supply, be¬ 
cause the education of the Catholic olergy 
of Ireland, a clergy who had the charge 
of four millions of souls intrusted to them, 
was an object of sufficient importance, to 
deserve the most serious attention of the 
House. The College of Maynooth was ea- 
tablished by parliament in 1795, for'the 
education of 200 Irish Catholic students. 
For this purpose the sum of 8,000/.^was 
then granted. Prior to that period be was 
sorry to say, such was the want of huma¬ 
nity in the government of Ireland, that it 
was necessary for the Catholic students to- 
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seek for education in foreign parts; and 
when ilu* place, 

not tewt r than 500 students were on an 
averape eilucaied abroad. As tlie institu* 
tiun wa- new, it was not thought proper 
to |>ruvirJe at first fur mure than '2(.)0 stu* 
dents. As the P'reneh war, iiowever, con¬ 
tinued, and the French power was every 

t here established, the Irish Catholics were 
riven nut of every corner of Europe; and 
in ISOOand 1807, the then ministry, think¬ 
ing it expedient that the number of scho¬ 
lars should be increased to. 250, cume to 
parliament for an increase of t^e grant to 
13,000/. The first act, however, of the No 
Popery Administration was, to obtain the 
sanction of parliameDt to a reduction of 
one third of this sum. He could stale 
from (lis general knowledge, that tlie Col¬ 
lege was not provided with such pro¬ 
fessors as was necessary for the proper 
education of the Irish clergy, though good 
proftssors coiilil easily be obtained if any 
thing like an ir'!uc«.:ui*i»t were held out. 
Government have allowed, in their libe¬ 
rality, the sum of 25/. per bead for the 
professors ; and students equal to ]Gi/. per 
day ; and yet they called on the House 
to vote to mere day labourers in the Dub¬ 
lin Society House Is. 8d, per day. Could 
there be a greater indecency than such a 
paltry allowance to those professors, who 
ought to be among the most learned men 
of Europe ? Could any thing be more in- 
decorous thati such an allowance ? While 
they were allowing the* librarian of the 
Maynooth College only 20/. a year, they 
had thought proper to allow the sub-Iibta- 
rianofthe Dublin Society 150/. a year, 
and 35/. a year to its chambermaids and 
porter. He had stated last night that ail 
the other Jrish grants were considerably 
increased, while this alone was reduced. 
The Protestant charity-schools had ob¬ 
tained an increase of 10,000/. a year. He 
did not wish to say any thing against 
these schools, but he thought it strange, 
that whilst they were allowing 30,000/ to ; 
the Protestant charity-schools consisting , 
of 2,300 boys, they should allow only 
suth a miserable pittance to those who 
have the charge of the morals of four mil¬ 
lions of subjects. There was voted the 
other night to the non-couforining mi¬ 
nisters and seceding clergy of Ireland 
1.9", 290 /. w^ho represent only about half a 
million of the Irish population, while 
4n0bl.^was deducted from the allowance 
to thpse at the head of four millions. 
What he bad to oomplain of was, that the 
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ministry should come to the House with 
false pretences, professing the utmost eco« 
nomy, but practising, in reality, the 
greatest profusion, with the exception of 
this penurious allowance. The other 
night IG.UOO/. was granted for the print¬ 
ing of proclamations. From this sum 
b,()0()/. might safely be deducted. He was 
piepared to prove that this sum had been 
us(-<i for the most unworthy purposes. 
23,000/. was voted for stationary to the 
chief and under secretary’s office^-—of 
tins 10,000/ might safely have been given 
to the Maynooth College. 32,000/. had been 
given to the Board of Works. The greater 
part of this sum waseni^loyed in improving 
the houses of persons attached to the Irish 
government. What a contrast between the 
profusion of these allowances and the mi¬ 
serable pittance to the Maynooth College! 
Various other sums were given for objects 
of small importance ; for instance 2,300/. 
to (he lottery offices. What an object- to 
come in competition with the moral edu¬ 
cation of a nation! If they wished to 
economize, liere was a field for them. He 
was told the other night, by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the College 
hud obtained all tiiat it asked. In this 
there was a great deal of duplicity ; he 
hud no doubt that the present government 
had not been applied to for an addition. 
Why should they apply for an addition to 
a goveriininit which was redueiug their 
present allowance, and which was making 
the must illiberal attacks on the whole Ca¬ 
tholic body ? A number of queries had 
been put by the Irish Secretary to the 
College, respecting the number of pupils 
and professors, the amountof contributions, 
the regulations of the College, &c.; but 
no query was thought proper to be put, 
whciherthe allowance from government 
was adequate to supply a sulTicient num¬ 
ber of clergymen to the Irish Catholics? 
If 5oo students were requisite in 1795, 
.«nrely the same numlier must be requisite 
at present, when the Catholic population 
oi Ireland is greatly increased.—The right 
lion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
shewed last night a degree of irritation 
against the institution, while lie expressed 
a wish ihnl it had never been established, 
that he could hardly have expected from 
him. Iiowever ho might diller from that 
right hoii. gent, on the subject of eman¬ 
cipation, he had yet too much respect for 
hint to think that he could ever seriously 
entertain a wish that the Catholics of Ire¬ 
land should be irreligious. Whatever their 
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religion was, sorely it was better that they to inculcate the doctrines of Christianity 
should be instructed in that religion—that among four tniilions of their fellow'crea- 
they should be religious than irreligious, tures, whom, while they were calling 
He really could hardly conceive any per* brethren,- they were treating worse than 
son so bieotted as to be of a contrary the negroes of Africa, or the hindoos 
opinion! Bigotry and ignorance could of India, towards whom they had exerted 
alone conceive the diffusion of education themselves for the extension of the light 
and instruction among the members of of the Gospel. He would read an extract 
any religious society, incompatible with fromanEnglishhistorian, chewing thepr^k 
the security of the British constitution, tection which Ireland afforded to thi^ 
Such a doctrine was the oftspring of that country in the dark ages. Lord Little- 
spirit which, beginning in plunder, ended ton in his History of Henry 2, (quarto edi- 
in persecution; the spirit which prohi* tion, p. 26), savs, *' About the middle of 
bited intermarriages between the dinerent the 7th cei\tury (says the venerable Bede), 
bodiesof the same community; the spirit numbcrsoftlienoblesandofthesecondrank 
which stirred up the*father against the son, of England left their country, and retired 
and the son against the father, and which into Ireland, forthe sake of studying theo- 
prevented the education of the majority of logy, and leading there a stricter life, 
a nation under pain of transportatioa All these (he affirms) the Irish most wil- 
If this should be doubted, he could pro- lingly received, and maintained at their 
duce living witnesses to declare that they own charge ; supplying them with books, 
were compelled to seek their education and being their teachers without fee or rc- ‘ 
among the rocks and woods for- fear of ward.'’—" A most honqurable testimony 
transportation. Although he could not (sa 3 's Littleton) not only to the learning, 
impute such a spirit of persecution to the hut also to the hospitality and bounty of 
right hun. gem. yet from the antipathy that nation.”—“ Among many learned 
which he manifested to this institution, who were driven by the terror of this per- 
he could not but think, if he continued secution (that of the Scandinavians) to 


long to be minister, it were sincerely to 
be wished that be should change his sen¬ 
timents. Would he prefer an cduc.'tion to 
the Catholics in a foreign land to an edu¬ 
cation at home ? If not, why quarrel with 
the institution I Why throw out against 
it such illiberal insinuations ? When he 
recollected the practice of the House of 
Cumniuns in similar circumstances to- 


take refuge abroad, none distinguished 
themselves more than Albin and Clement, 
whom the emperor Charles the Great re¬ 
ceived in his court, and honoured with his 
favour. Of the last of these it is said, by 
a contemporary German writer, that 
through his instructions the French might 
vie with the Roiifans and the Athenians. 
John Frigina, whose surname denoted his 


wards mere strangers, he was astonished at 
this neglect of their Catholic brethren. 
He could state of his own knowledge that 
there was a great deficiency of Catholic 
clergymen in Ireland, and he would ap¬ 
peal to the House on behalf of a people 
every way worthy of their attention, in 
behalf of a people who were once in a 
state of civilization, compared with the 
rest of Europe, who ditiused their learn¬ 
ing and knowledge to other nations, and 
whose former litcrniy fame is on the re¬ 
cord of several of the universities of Eu¬ 
rope. Search the records of the univer¬ 
sities of Munich, St. Gall, Padua, and Paris, 
nay search even the records of your own 
universities, Oxford and Cambridge, and it 
will be seen how great is the obligation 
which science and literature owe to the 
professors and learned men from that coun¬ 
try, to which was now refused a liberal grant 
for an establishment, which had for its 
object the education of those who are 


country (Ei-e or Erin, being the proper 
name of Ireland), became soon iifterwards 
famous for his learning and good parts, both 
in England and in France. Thus did most 
of the lights which in th-ise times of thick 
flarkness cast their beams over Europe, 
proceed out of Ireland.” Such was the 
conduct of the ancestors of those Catho¬ 
lics, when the EnglLsh were in a state of 
daikness, and the Irish were in a state of 
comparative civilization; and fed, cloath- 
ed, and protected them. Would they re¬ 
fuse them this giant of 4,0()0/. which coiihl. 
not injure them, or be in any way felt by 
the state, hut which would greatly add to 
the comforts of this institution. Did they 
refuse it on a principle of eroiioniy } On 
such a priHcipie they could not refuse it, 
because, on looking to their other giants, 
they would see nothing but luxury, extra¬ 
vagance, and profusion. He should there¬ 
fore move for the recommittal ot the reso¬ 
lution. 
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Mr. Herbert of Kerry seconded the mo< 
tion. / 

Sir T. Turlqit submitted to the House 
whether tiie grant proposed to be made, 
could be considered adequate to the cha* 
rity to be supported. He thought, that 
to come at this point, the amount of the 
grant had teen fairly contrasted with the 

• ler items voted on the present occasion, 
for instance, ^vith the sum of 10,00U/. 
voted for the cxpence of proclamations. 
It was disgraceful that so great a sum 
should be voted for such a purpose, and 
only 9 , 000 /. be granted to the clergy, 
whose duty it was to instruct, or more pro¬ 
perly to civilize the great mass of the 
country. 

Mr. P. Moore contended, that in voting 
a stun to the Maynooth College, the House 
did nothing more than give back to the 
Catholics a small part of the sum they had 
• paid for the public good. The ends of ail 
governments were fur the benelit of the 
governed; instead of which, it seemed 
here to be the object to separate the go¬ 
vernment from the governed, and to len¬ 
der their interests completely independent 
of each other. This was a thing to be de¬ 
plored, and it was a calamity daily grow¬ 
ing on us. 

The House then divided. 

For the re-committal of the Resolu¬ 
tion. 1C 

For the original Resolution.30 

Majority for the Resolution.—18 

HOUSE OF LOROS. 

Thursday, March 28. 

Thanks to General Graham, &;c. for 
THE VicTORv AT Rarrosa.] Tlic oi’der 
of the day being read. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose and said; I 
rise, my Lords, to bring forward the mo¬ 
tion of which 1 had the honour to give no¬ 
tice ou a former evening. In introducing 
it, I shall endeavour to preclude, as far as 
possible, 'all diflerence of sentiment, by 
abstaining carefully from any topic upon 
which a dilFcrence of opinion may have 
been formed. I shall therefore coniine 
myself to the direct question to which my 
notice referred, laud upon which i trust 
I shall have the unanimous "-upport of your 
lordships. It is to pay the tribute of our 
decided approbation and applause, to the 
gallant army under lieut. general Gra¬ 
ham. An army and a commander, my 
Lords, who have given the most signal 
and brilliant proofs of valour and skill, of 


bravery, discipline, and intrepidity,'inn 
manner, 1 had almost said unparalleled, but 
certainly never yet transcended on any 
other occasion whatever in the military 
annals of the country. The circum¬ 
stances of this brilliant affair are known to 
your lordships; you are informed of the 
complete and successful repulse of .a su¬ 
perior army of the enemy, by an army in 
numbers considerably inferior. You are 
aware of the attendant circumstances being 
all such as appertain to an indisputable 
victory. You have observed that, besides 
the cannon and standards which were 
taken from the enemy, and the great num¬ 
ber of prisoners that were compelled to 
yield, that no fewer than three generals 
fell, a number greater than was attached to 
the British army itself. In addition to all 
this, my Ia)rds, you will observe the very 
unusual and extraordinary circumstance, 
and I believe this to be the first time of its 
occurrence, that in an action so contested, 
there was, on the part of the British troops, 
not a single man lost as a prisoner, or 
even missing. It is also to be considered 
that the field of battle remained undis¬ 
puted in the occupation of the British 
army. What I am now saying, is that 
which, I am sure, will meet the feelings of 
every one of your lordships, namely, that 
this action will lend to confirm the opinion 
so justly entertained by all intelligent and 
unprejudiced men in Europe, that when 
British troops are opposed to the troops 
of any nation whatever, in nearly equal 
numbers, their superiority is marked and 
decided. In the case before us, if-any 
further proof of their great superiority 
were wanted, we have to consider tiiat tlie 
full tribute of approbation and applause 
is due to every regiment, pay to every 
man engaged in the whole army.—Every 
individual was emulous, and anxiously 
active in the performance of his duty. 
In every point of view in which this action 
can possibly be regarded, it challenges the 
most unqualified approbation and the 
most unlimited applause. I feel assured 
that whatever other considerations may im¬ 
press the mind of any noble lord upon the 
campaign generally, nothing will induce 
your lordships to withhold your cordial 
and unanimous thanks to those through 
whose labours and intrepidity this most 
brilliant victory has been achieved. The 
Thanks of Parliament, together with the 
declared approbation of their Sovereign, 
is the most distinguished and acceptable 
mark of favour—the highest boon that caa 
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f iossibly be conferred upon military men. 
b speaking of this army, my Lords, it is 
impossible to avoid speaking more par* 
ticularly of the merits of the General, who 
commanded it. We cannot avoid regard¬ 
ing with applause and satisfaction this 
signal display of the must perfect presence 
of mind, and promptitude of decision, 
those great and leading qualifications of a 
General. To his spirit and decision in 
the arduous moment ofdifiiculty, the suc¬ 
cess of the day appears to be attributable. 
But 1 feel assured that your lordships are 
most willing to pay your tribute of ap¬ 
plause to every part of his conduct. The 
Gallant Officer in question well deserves 
the thanks of his country, not only for the 
brilliant effort before us, but for his whole 
military conduct; he has devoted the last 
13 years of his life to the service of his 
country, and to a great extent, under cir¬ 
cumstances of a very peculiar nature.— 
The Gallant Officer in question never lost 
any opportunity in his power of distin¬ 
guishing himself. He was always in the 
post of danger—in the post of honour, in 
every part of Europe where he has been 
engaged. It may not, my Lords, be im- 
properto mention,though the circumstance 
is trivial in reference to the vote which I 
am about to propose, that the conduct of 
General Graham has excited the warmest 
approbation of the representatives of the 
Spanish nation. I shall only detain your 
lordships with one other observation :—1 
cannot without peculiar satisfaction con¬ 
sider that conjointly with the British troops, 
two corps of foreign soldiers wereengaged, 
one a German corps of cavalry, whose 
conduct on this occasion has been praised 
in the highest and strongest terms; and 
the other a Portuguese corps, raised under 
the system your lordships have sanctioned 
by your votes on a former occasion. Of 
these, and 1 speak on the testimony of 
General Graham with pleasure, I must add 
that they were amongst the first to enter 
into the action, under all the disadvantages 
with which that action was fought; not 
even a British battalion could more ho¬ 
nourably distinguish itself. With these ob¬ 
servations, my Lords, I trust 1 shall be 
permitted the honour of introducing, for 
your adoption, the following motion. His 
lordship then moved," That the Thanks of 
this House be given to Lieutenant General 
Thomas Graham, for his highly merito¬ 
rious and gallant conduct on the occasion 
of the Brilliant Victory gained over the 
Erench army at Barrosa, on the 5 th of | 
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March, 1811.^’ The motion being road. 

Earl Grty expressed his approbation of 
the candour, with which the noble secre¬ 
tary had brought forward his motion, apd 
declared himself to be equally' anxious to 
abstain from toXiciiing upon any topic 
which might give rise to a difference of 
opinion on such an occasion as the pre^ 
sent. The noble earl had certainly adW 
duced sufficient grounds for the unani¬ 
mous vote of thanks in the relation he had 
given of one of the most brilliair. services 
ever performed by a British army'. He 
could not, however, deny himself the sa¬ 
tisfaction of expressing his own most cor¬ 
dial concurrence in the motion. As far 
as the British arms were concerned, the 
affair was entitled to the most unqualified 
praise. If Cadiz was not relieved from 
the pressure of a siege, it was not for 
want of exertion on the part of the'British 
army. The affair was of that nature in 
all its circumstances that promptitude and 
decision were principally called for, and 
it w'as impossible to describe, in adequato 
terms, the skill and energy with which 
that decision was formed, or the celerity 
and vigour with which it was carried into 
effect. It was never exceeded by any of 
those actions to which the glorious feel¬ 
ings of national pride looked back with 
satisfaction and delight. It was certainly 
a proud recollection for the natives of 
these islands, that not only their power at 
sea, when fleet was opposed to fleet, and 
ship to ship, was so decidedly' superior, 
hut that also on land, and on an occasion 
too, where British troops were placed in a 
situation, by circumstances not of their 
own creating, they had also evinced a 
decided superiority ! The action, he re¬ 
peated, as far as the troops under general 
Graham were concerned, was entitled to 
unqualified praise. But he could not sup<* 
pose that his Majesty’s ministers were so 
destitute of discrimination or of feelings, 
with respect to an effusion of British 
blood, as not to adopt such measures as 
would in future prevent the recurrence of 
such an event as occurred. He would 
not now introduce topics which might 
create feelings adverse to the unanimity 
that ought to prevail; he trusted, ho\^- 
ever, that firm representation^ would be 
made against conduct that so long had 
favoured the success of the enemy, and 
that such a system of vigour and deter¬ 
mination would be acted upon, as would 
evince it was not yet too late for the 
achievement of cumpict* success. H« 
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retVrrcil to, aad pressed upon the attention 
of ministers, the dying request of that il¬ 
lustrious officer, wlio fell in combating 
the enemy in the peninsula. He tiusled 
that marks of signal approbation would be 
conferred on the worthy and gallant of¬ 
ficer, whose brilliant exploit was then 
before their Lordships. Promotion will; 
fespect to rank was held among the inosi 
honourable distinctions in the army; and 
he hoped the great military talents an' 
heroic ardour which general Graham had 
so unequirocally manifested, would be 
employed in a more extensile and im¬ 
portant field than they hitherto had been 
Lord Mulgrave could not restrain the 
strength and impulse of his feelings, with¬ 
out expressly declaring his heart-felt satis 
faction at the vote proposed to their lord 
ships. He frit proudly gratified in thus 
contributing bis portion of applause to an 
officer endowed with such military talents, 
skill and bravery as general Graham. He 
had the happiness of experiencing the 
benefit of these qualities on the part of 
the worthy general, when be had his pro¬ 
fessional assistance on a former important 
occasion. He cordially concurred in the 
sentiment of the noble earl opposite 
(Grey), that the victory in question vvas 
gained under circumstances wliich ren¬ 
dered it equal in glory to any blazoned 
in the page of English history. He sup¬ 
posed the noble carl alluded to the glo¬ 
rious victory obtained by one of their im¬ 
mortal sovereigns. The gallant officer 
ill question, had neither the choice of his 
ground nor of his position, as was the case 
in the ever*memorable action alluded to. 
His lordship then referred to some of the 
prominent circumstances of the action at 
Barrosa, for the purpose of illustrating the 
reat and unqualified applause which was 
ue to the gallant general who cora- 
mandcii. Every corps of the army, and 
every individual who composed it, seemed 
influenced by the spirit and intrepidity of 
their illustrious leader; his glorious ex¬ 
ample was every where seen, every where 
feltj It was unnecessary for the noble 
earl to draw the most favourable attention 
of his Majesty’s government to the trans- 
cehdant talents and intrepidity of the gal¬ 
lant officer in question. From his own 
knowledge of the worthy general, no re¬ 
wards or honours could be too great for 
his professional merits. He was happy 
to see. the perfect unanimity that pre¬ 
vailed, but couki not give a silent vote on 
an occasion where he felt so strongly. 


Lord GtenvUk observed, that what bad 
been enforced by those noble lords who 
preceded him, left him nothing to add in 
the expres-sions of approbation and ap- 
plau.w. -With the noble earl he agreed 
in the propriety of avoiding topics which 
might lead to a ditlerence of sentiment. 
He could not avoid on such an occasion, 
referring to those particular circumstances 
of the action which rendered its result the 
more brilliant and glorious; and the 
more so, when the system of policy which 
tended to induce tho«e disadvantiige.s, was 
considered. Willi respect to the two bat¬ 
talions of foreign troops adverted to by 
the noble earl, as having greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves, it was a circumstance 
which afiorded him great satisfaction. 
He had never entertained a doubt that 
foreign troops of any description what¬ 
ever, properly disciplined and headed by 
British officers, would, if time were al¬ 
lowed for the exertion of their skill and 
diligence, acquit themselves in action in 
a way very little inferior, if not equal to 
British troops themselves. This was an 
opinion which he had given, and acted 
upon long ago, and he felt additional gra¬ 
tification in the present confirmation of 
an opinion so long entertained by bim, 
but he had to regret the system was not 
acted on to a fuller extent, in conclusion, 
his lordship adverted more particularly to 
the great professional merits of the gallant 
general in question, and lamented that the 
great merits of one who had displayed 
such extraordinary zeal, during so long 
an interval, in the service of his country, 
should not have been long since brought 
forward in a way commensurate to his 
deserts ; and be afforded fair and ade¬ 
quate opportunities for the display of 
those talents, skill and intrepidity, which, 
on the occasion before their lordships, he 
had so decidedly evinced. 

The Earl of Buckinghamhke observed, 
that this victory, which so eminently de¬ 
served the thanks of the House, was one of 
the results of that state of efficiency into 
which the British army had been brought 
by the exertions of the illustrious prince 
who was so long happily at its head. 

The motion was agreed to nem, diss.— 
The Earl of Liverpool then moved, " That 
the Thanks of the tlouse be given to bri¬ 
gadier general Dilkes, and the officers of 
the army serving under lieutenant general 
Graham, in the action on the 5th of 
March. 'J'hat this House doth highly ap¬ 
prove of, and acknowledge, the services 
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of the non-commissioned officers and sol 
diers employed in the action. That th< 
Lord Chancellor do communicate these 
resolutions to lieut. general Graham.'* Al. 
which motions were agreed to turn, diss. 

Commercial Credit Bill.] Earl Ba¬ 
thurst moved the second reading of the 
Commercial Credit Bill. Upon the ques 
tioti that the Bill be committed, the 
noble earl observed respecting the Bill 
that, if the commercial embarrassment 
arose from overstocked markets, *he con 
sequence of excessive speculation, then 
such a measure could not. be advisable; 
because to bold out that a relief from go¬ 
vernment w« uid be given to coniinercii 
men under such circumstances, would be 
removing the salutary <heck that ought 
to exist upon excessive speculation 
The commercial embarrassment, however, 
which at present existed, was not wholly 
attriliiuable lo that cause. It arose Irom 
the circumstances, that luturns had been 
made from South America for the goods 
sent there in produce, lo be sent to the 
Baltic and the European markets, but 
which, from the circumstance.s of the 
con'iiient, could not be sent there, and 
were warehoused here. From this cir¬ 
cumstance, the merchants, and conse¬ 
quently the manufacturers, had become 
embarrassed; these goods could not be 
told except at a ruinous loss, and in the 
mean time money was wanted by the 
merchants to pay the bills which they 
had accepted. The merchants, therefore, 
and the manufacturers, required time in 
order to bring their concerns round again 
to their natural course, and for this pur¬ 
pose it was that this measure was re¬ 
torted to. 

Lord King observed, that the situation 
of atlairs now and in 1793 were extremely 
different: at that period, the gieat evil 
complained of was the want of a circu¬ 
lating medium. Surely no one could now 
complain of the want of a circulating me¬ 
dium of Banit paper. It was admitted by 
the noble earl, that a measure of this na¬ 
ture ought not to be resorted to, to cure 
the evil arising from an over-stocked 
market through excessive speculation. 
But if the evil was the want of a market, 
how such a measure could remedy it did 
not appear from the speech of the noble 
earl, and at least it ought to be shewn, 
before such a measure was resorted to, 
that the evil was only temporary, and 
trould, in all probability, cease in a certain 
( VOL XIX.) ^ 
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and no very long period.-—The noble lord 
then asked, what security the public was 
to have for the sums so advanced; they 
could only have goods which were at 
present unsaleable. How could they be 
judges whal bills were good and what not i 
This was entering upon a duty which 
those whose profession it w'as to discount 
bills, had difficulty enough to discharge* 
and for which the members of the govern¬ 
ment w'ere totally unfit. He could not 
see the necessity of this measure. The 
Bank of England had of late years issued 
much larger sums than they had ever be¬ 
fore issued ; and one of the causes of 
overtrading was the excessive issue of 
Bank paper sinee the renewal of the Bank 
restrictions. thi- facility the old and 
established houses had been driven out* 
and the old and general nimle of trading 
departed from. There liad been a ron- 
nectiuii established beinern the eonimer- 
cidl iiuerest and goveiiimeiit, nut more 
dangerous lo the trix pi inciple-s i f tr.idmg, 
than to the priricit'ies of liic coiiMitiiiioii ; 
the West India iik i chants were in di-^tress, 
the general nien-h ants were in distress, and 
being assisted by the government, must be 
disposed in lain to assist the government. 

V^iscoiml Hidmouth, adverting to the 
precedent of 1793, observed, tiiat upon 
consideration he was inclined lo doubt of 
its wisdom and policy, in 1803, appli¬ 
cation had been made lo him by several 
merchants who experienced distresses at 
that period; bitt he was persuaded it 
would have been impolitic and uiiimateiy 
'njurious to encourage their application. 
At the same time, on this occasion, the 
-ases were sodiHbrent, and the calamity 
of such a nature, that he could not bring 
'lis mind to refuse the relief proposed to 
be granted. He was not prepared to say 
the relief would certainly be attended w'ith 
Its desired effect; but it was calculated 
.o do good, and on that account it should 
lot incur his opposition. 

The Marquis of Lansdaume said that h« 
could not conceive any measure to differ 
more from that of 1793 than the presept. 
Then a relief became necessary to the in- 
.ernal circulation of the country, vvhilo 
It present that circulation was not in^he 
east affected. There was no want of cir- 
lulating medium at this moment in the 
loontry, and the present distress was such 
as no circulating medium could remedy. 
In truth the government could not inter* 
ere in the present difficulties without vib* 
lating ail the-general and received rnlea 
(2 M) 
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of political economy.' The report did not 
touch upon the real causes of the present 
difficulties. What were the trivial and 
collateral circumstances mentioned in the 
report of the committee, compared with 
the real difficulties ? Could any man hope 
to see America open to our commerce the 
year after next ? or could any man hope 
to see the continent of Europe opened in 
the course of two years ? It was stated in 
the evidence of one of the greatest mer* 
chants in this country, sir Francis Baring, 
that such was the facility in obtaining 
cfedit in this country, that even persons 
in the situation of clerks had no difficulty 
in obtaining it to any extent. It was stated 
even by the commissioners themselves, 
that the great occasion of the difficulty 
was the accupulation of ^Iroduce and the 
total want of vent. Now nothing could 
establish more clearly than this fact the 
impolicy of the government, which had 
prevented the nation who alone could 
carry that superfluity to the continent of 
Europe, namely, America, from carrying 
on that trade, whereby the commodities 
of our own merchants were a drug in the 
market. He therefore felt himself war¬ 
ranted in opposing the Bill. 

The Earl of JInrrowfy, although he did 
, not approve of the violation of the ge¬ 
neral principles of political economy, yet 
the emergency was so urgent, that he 
thought the extension of this relief likely 
to produce very important benefits.- 

The Earl of Lauderdak did not see an}' 
grounds for departing from the acknow¬ 
ledged principles of political economy 
on the present occasion. He thought that 
the man must be bold indeed who, in the 
present commercial distress, durst oppose 
the present measure. The reason alleged 
for the distress in the report was contra¬ 
dicted by the magistrates and merchants 
of London, who considered that the over¬ 
trading to .South America was but a very 
small part of the cause of that distress, and 
that it wae principally to be attributed to 
the warehousing system. An additional 
capital could only then add to 4he cala¬ 
mity. A noble earl had strongly urged 
the benefit derived from the measure in 
1793; but the difficulties then were such 
as Without any legislative interference 
would have had a favourable termination. 
To attribute the ensuing prosperity to that 
measure was like the physician taking 
credit for a cure which nature would have 
operated without his assistance. 

The Earl of /h»« observed, that those 
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who speculated excessively before, would, 
not be the objects of relief from, this Bill, 
as they were removed from the power of 
carrying on those speculations any longer. 
The increase of paper currency had been 
mentioned; but he would call their at¬ 
tention to the state of Ireland in that re¬ 
spect. The noble earl then proceeded to 
take a view of the issue of Bank paper, 
shewing, contrary to the opinions stated 
in the pamphlets respecting Bullion, that 
the rate of exchange against Ireland did 
not increase in proportion to the increase 
of paper currency. 

Lord Grenville rose and addressed the 
House at considerable length upon the 
policy of this measure. He adverted to 
the irregularity of discussion which had 
interfered with the natural course of the 
debate, for he did not perceive bow the 
calculation of the rate of exchange in Ire¬ 
land was connected with the merits of the 
Bill upon their lordship’s table. It had 
been expressed by some noble lords during 
this night’s debate, that no one, whatever 
variety of opinion might exist upon the 
policy of this Bill, would be bold enough 
to give bis opposition to granting this re¬ 
lief to the distresses of our merchants. 
For himself, he was desirous that he should 
not be included in that general observa¬ 
tion. No love of popularity, no dread of 
public oblo(|uy, should ever intimidate 
him in the discharge of his parliamentary 
duty. During the many years of his pub¬ 
lic life, he had ever been determined to 
act on all occasions as it seemed best to 
his own judgment, without any regard to 
the praise or the censure of the world, 
ever satisfied with the consciousness of 
having done his duty according to bis own 
notions of rectitude. From these princi¬ 
ples, which bad at all times actuated his 
public conduct, he was determined never 
to depart; and on this occasion he must 
declare, for one, that he was prepared to 
give his opposition most decidedly to this 
Bill. But at the same time, it should be 
understood, that he was by no means dis¬ 
posed to deny relief to the distresses of the 
merchants and the manufacturers of this 
country. N''; on the contrary, it was 
from his wish to afford them relief that he 
was led to oppose the present measure. 
The very ground and reason of his oppo¬ 
sition was, that instead of this Bill being 
likely to produce in its effects any relief 
to the distressed commerce of the couritry, 
it was calculated to araravate all our com¬ 
mercial calamities. Even tha very erila 
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alleged by its supporters as the causes o: 
these misfortunes, must, in his judgment, 
be materially increased, and not lessened 
by the remedies proposed. The princi¬ 
ples of ^11 commercial and political eco¬ 
nomy would be departed from, withou 
any of those excuses which, under extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances, might justify such 
departure. It had been said by a noble 
friend that he rejoiced to hear this night 
so many noble lords admit the policy and 
justice of general principles, and that he 
was glad to find a general concurrence of 
that House in their propriety, although 
they departed from them upon this parti 
cular emergency.—On the contrary, he 
(lord Grenville) was sorry to hear the ge¬ 
neral admission of just principles in debate, 
because it seemed the growing habit of 
the noble lords opposite, to admit every 
wise and just principle in their speeches; 
and that seemed in their minds to autho¬ 
rize a decided departure from every thing 
just and wise in their conduct. It re¬ 
minded him of the preambles of the edicts 
of the comptrollers of France; for, in pro¬ 
portion as the preamble breathed senti¬ 
ments of justice, morality, and benevo¬ 
lence, in the same proportion the laws 
which were founded upon them contained 
provisions fraught with injustice, oppres¬ 
sion, and wanton cruelty. It would be 
found, that these preambles were remark¬ 
able for their composition, for the senti¬ 
ments of justice and clemency they ex¬ 
pressed ; and the laws succeeding them, 
equally detestable for their oppression and 
cruelty, exceeding those of every other 
legislature. Just so the noble lords oppo¬ 
site were continually admitting the justice 
and expediency of general principles, 
but it by some means happened, when 
they assented most to the Justice of such 
principles, it was the precise time when 
they were violating them most in their 
practice. 

He did not mean hereby to charge the 
noble lords with a deliberate intention of 
thus violating these principles, or inten¬ 
tionally devising a measure to injure the 
true interests of the commercial world; 
and least of all would he ascribe such in¬ 
tentions to the department in which this 
measure originated; but, on the contrary, 
he would give them the credit that they 
were, on this occasion, actuated by a wish 
to relieve the mercantile interest of the 
country. At the same time, either from 
the urgency of particnldr calamities, or 
from qausea of another description, it had . 


become their general, and he must add, 
their preposterous policy to try to avoid 
permanent evils by means of partial re* 
medies. Could any noble lord venture to 
say, nay he would defy any rational man 
to prophesy, that the present distress' of 
the commercial world would be of tempo* 
rary or short duration ? 

The precedent of 1793 had been intro* 
duced as a maxim for the propriety of 
adopting the present redress for the distress 
of the merchants and the manufacturers. 
With respect to that precedent, as it was 
termed, he was one of those who wete 
concerned in devising the measure; but as 
it bad been correctly observed, the distress 
of that period was wholly difterent from 
the calamities of the present day: still, 
however, he must add, Uiat from expe¬ 
rience and reflection, he was convinced the 
measure was founded in wrong policy. 
As one of those who were concerned in 
the measure, he was perfectly ready to 
take upon himself the avowal of his error, 
for he was afterwards satisfied in his own 
mind, that, although he had acted from 
the best of his judgment at the time, the 
measure of 1793 was unwise and impolitic, 
as likely to be productive of considerable 
injuries to the mercantile world. The 
present discussion was one of those in* 
juries; for he had now seen the danger 
which resulted, when the proceeding of 
that year was argued to be a precedent, 
and thus the trading world would be in¬ 
duced continually to look towards parlia¬ 
ment for relief from every misfortune 
which might arise, from not only casual 
misfortune; but from failure in specula¬ 
tion. He was glad to hear this night what 
he had not understood before, that the 
noble viscount (Sidmoutli), when in office 
at the beginning of the present war, bad 
rejected the applications of many mer¬ 
chants for relief; and that he did so upon 
the ground of his considering such inter¬ 
ference as contrary to the general princi¬ 
ples of commercial economy.* He ho¬ 
noured the noble viscount for his conduct 
upon that occasion, and he agreed with 
him that mature consideration had demon¬ 
strated the impolicy of the measure of 
1793; but be was considerably surprised 
to find tile noble viscount disposed, not¬ 
withstanding, to give bis support to the 
present measure, and 3 'et under dAubt and 
hesitation of its being likely to be success¬ 
ful. It was ever the conviction of hie 
mind that no relief ought to be granted to 
any class of individuals, but under two 
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.particular conditions: First* the reliel 
should he called for and extended upon Un 
principles of justice. Secondly* relic 
biiould be granted when the means whici 
could be used would be adequate to obtain 
the object of redress. If he were to exa¬ 
mine the claim for the present relief upon 
tlioso principles, he should find no existing 
ground fur extending that relief in the 
mode proposed by the present Bill. Did 
any man cjiiceivc that the means would 
procure the relief intended ? In his own 
qpinioii, as he said before, there was no 
doubt but they would increase the evil. 
The measure deserved no other appellation 
than a palliation. 

In ativerting to the report of the other 
House, now upon their lordships’ table, he 
could not help noticing the partiality 
which pervaded it with respect to the 
assigned causes of this national evil. It 
w,as said that the cause was to be traced 
to the spirit ot over-trading* which had in¬ 
duced «ur merchants to speculate to an ex 
treine to Souih America. Would ihetr 
lordships sufTer lheinselve< lobe persuaded 
that the whole of nur exports to South 
America, taken in tolo as loss from a spirit 
of overtrading, would account for the mag¬ 
nitude and extent of the evil which 
existed ? Sure he was, that the whole of 
that traffic would bear a comparatively 
■mall influence upon .he rest of our im¬ 
mense trade. He could not but wonder 
at such a report ascubmg this evil to the 
overstocking of the South American mar¬ 
kets. But did not i he Committee recollect 
that the ports of the continent were shut 
against our commerce, which alone was a 
much more cnnsiderable cause of distress 
than the overtrading to 'he continent of 
Soutii America ? and though they deno¬ 
minated the latter a temporary inconvs 
nience, were they not sensible that the 
former was an evil of a permanent descrip¬ 
tion ? Not one word was, however, said 
of this evil being the origin of our distress: 
indeed noble viscount had that night 
observed that our trede had suflered from 
the malignant spirit of our enemy ; but he 
had omitted to nainei another source, 
namely, our own policy, which in destroy- 
ing^our amity with the continent of North 
Anierica, had, tended most materially to 
affect the prosperity of our commerce. 
The policy of ministers had led to a fatal 
calamity in the commercial world. When 
ia office* he and his frien Is had been 
attacked because they were unwilling to 
Ibre r«coars« to measures of retaliation. 
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It was not from any hesitation to oppMo 
the measures of the enemy that they 
forebore to retaliate* but they abstained 
from acts of retaliation out of regard for 
the salvation of the merchant. What they 
apprehended* the king’s ministers bad 
since experienced to be true, and One part 
of their avowed boast had been woefully 
verifled to the cost of the merchant; for 
this country, to use their own expression* 
was become the general storehouse and 
repository for the produce of the world. 
These triumphant predictions had come to 
pass, and the consequence of them was* 
the merciiants and manufacturers were 
obliged to approach the bar of parliament 
with uplifted hands, and implore relief tor 
that distress which they had incurred 
through the weak and shortsighted policy 
of the present administration. But still 
our exclusion from the continent, or the 
interruption of our amity with North 
America, was not, in his judgment, the 
sole cause of ibis distress; there was ano¬ 
ther material snurce from whence our com¬ 
mercial calamities had arisen. We had 
been for some time making efforts to which 
our strengih was not competent* and when 
they would have ceased from principles of 
limited resources and naiural restrictioni 
they were still continued by artificial 
means. Perhap.s the great facility of ob¬ 
taining fictitious capital through the ex¬ 
tended issue of bank paper, had led to the 
evil of the present day. While the Bank 
of England was not permii'ed to increase 
the circulation of their paper currency, 
the evil was likely to cuirect itself. But 
that systein of loan* and that facility 
of credit which hebad long known and ex¬ 
perienced as injurious to the country’s wel¬ 
fare, had continued to increase the issue of 
bank paper, aim to depreciate the circu¬ 
lating medium of the kingdom. 

It was thus that fictitious capitals were 
raised* and unnatural tffurts made to ex¬ 
tend commerce; and as that commerce 
became extended, still more paper was 
nnavoidahly issued to supply the want of 
fresh capital. Thus then paper and over¬ 
trading reciprocally acted upon each other 
—the issue of bank paper created a spirit 
of over trading—the eflectsof over-trading 
rendered a still further issue of paper indit- 
pensibie—ind the consequences of both 
had been the depreciation of the circulate 
iiig medium, and the cunituen iaidisii eases 
now proposed to be relieved. He was 
not disposed (o impute the smallest bianut 
to the Bank of England: it^ waa a corpe* 
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ration, and its directors, as its servants, 
were bound to consider and promote the 
interest of the bank, but responsible by no 
obligation of particular duty to the publi 
or to the government. It appeared, how* 
ever, since this system of policy had beer 
adopted by the government, that the advan* 
tages gained by the bank bad been 
immense: their stock having increased in 
value to the extent of 150/. per cent, whilst 
the stock of nearly every other company or 
commercial corporation had deteriorated. 
The public were losers certainly by the 
gain of the bank; but still it was not to 
that corporation, which had as much right 
as any banking house to attend to its into* 
rests, that he imputed the blame. It was 
to the government and even to parliament 
itself that the censure was particularly 
due. He would ask their lordships how 
these six millions of Exchequer Bills 
granted ibr the relief of the merchants and 
manufacturers would operate upon the 
public? For fairaseif he was of opinion that 
it would operate in the way of increasing 
the paper currency, and also by adding to 
the existing amount of fictitious capital, 
and thus in both ways it would be found 
equally injurious from the effect it must 
have in depreciating the circulating me¬ 
dium. Thus then one of the great evils, 
which gave birth to this application, would 
be considerably aggravated; for it was 
provided by a partit u!ar clause in the Bill, 
that the Exchequer Billsto be issued, should 
pass into the hands of the bank, which 
would cause a correspondent issu*: of bank 
paper, and enable new speculators to ad¬ 
venture still more upon such fictitious 
capital, it was his must decided opinion 
that parliament ought to look the difficul¬ 
ties of the country boldly in the face, and 
not content themselves with the adoption 
of paitial or palliating measures, as if 
these difficulties and d.stresses were likely 
to be of a sliort and temporal y duration. 
The war in which tie- nati- n was engaged 
would not probably soon be terminated ; 
nor were, the ports of Europe likely to be 
speedily opened to the coo.merce of this 
countiy. Would it not then have been 
infinitely better to regard the existing evil 
in its true light—to look the situation of 
the country manfully in the face—to re¬ 
tort to such measuies as would afford some 
fair prospect of remedying the evil con- 
ft>ssed|y existing, rather than to content 
tfaemse.lves with the adoption of half mea« 
Mres, in ihe doubtful and desperate hope, 
tkat they may alleviate for the moment, 


the severity of the mischief. His lordship 
then proceeded to comment upon the im* 
policy of the orders in council, which ho 
fvprobated in strong terms; as by their 
operation neutrals were prevented from 
importing into the ports of the continent 
the manufactures and produce of this 
country and its colonies, and concluded by 
declaring his decided opposition to tile 
Bill. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied to the 
arguments of the noble lord who had just 
sat down. He observed, that if the present 
distress of the commercial world arose 
from the causes assigned by that noble 
baron, it was rather extraordinary that it 
was only a particular class of the mercan¬ 
tile community, that had experienced em¬ 
barrassment. If the noble baron’s opinion 
were correct, it was nut any particular 
class, but ihe whole commercial body, 
that would have been affected. In ordi¬ 
nary times the established principles of 
trade and commerce sliould be inviolably 
observed, and any evils which might hap¬ 
pen to arise, should be left to correct 
themselves in the regular routine of com¬ 
mercial enterprises. But there were mo- 
mentsof exn aordiiiary and unnatural pres¬ 
sure, when it would not only be wise, but 
must he indispensible to depart fiom those 
general iiriiiciples; when a feeling of hu- 
inani>y,iio less than a regard to public in¬ 
terest, called for and authorised the grant 
of public'Jiassistaiice to the unfortunate suf¬ 
ferers, but most *paiticularly when their 
embarrassments and distresses may have 
arisen out of the cxnaordinary circum¬ 
stances of the times and the unavoidable 
ilitiicullie.'* of the country,, brought on as 
ih'-y had been by the unparalleled in¬ 
justice and monsti'ous measures of an un> 
principled enemy. 

Tiie Bill was then ordered to be com¬ 
mitted. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. . 

Thursday, Mutch 28. 

Thanks to General Graham, &c. fok 
THE Vktouy at Barhosa.] The Chan-, 
cellar of the Eichttjuer rose to submit to 
the coiisideratimi of the Houie.the niotson 
of which he had given notice. 

Lord Folkestone spoke to order. He 
was the last man in the House who would 
ise to o|>|iooe the inoiion for giving the 
Thanks of ihe M*»u-e to general Graham, 
who appeared to him « uiiiiently entitled 
to the gratitude of the country, but he 
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rose merely to desire the House to con¬ 
sider the situation in which they were 
placed, by the new regulation of the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. Through that 
regulation, the right hon. gent, or any 
minister, had it in his power to prevent 
any motion being brought forward on a 
certain day, as on the days on which 
notices to'uk precedence of orders, he could 
claim the right of bringing on his motion 
before any other was made. In the pre¬ 
sent instance, he did not wish to interpose 
any obstacle to the thanks of the House 
being immediately given to general Gra¬ 
ham, but he thought it right to call the at¬ 
tention of the House to this eifect of the 
new regulation. 

The t’httncelior of the Erchequer hoped 
the House would permit him to say a 
few words on what had fallen from the 
noble lord. lie had not claimed a right 
of bringing forward his motion before any 
other of which notice might have been 
given; but he conceived, that there was a 
something in that which he had to submit 
to their consideration, which would pre- 
ferat>ly engage their attention before any 
other business which stood fi.xed for the 
day. In this opinion he had been justified 
by the noble lord himself, as he had ad¬ 
mitted that there was a something so pecii- ; 
liar in that which he had to bring forward, 
that he would not interpose any obstacle. 
Under such circumstances he thought if 
the regulation alluded to had never been 
in existence, the noble'lord and every 
other person in that House would have 
given precedence to such a motion. It 
would be inconvenient to say more (though 
much more might be said) on what had 
been advanced, as it might prevent the 
question being met with that good-hu¬ 
moured unaiiiinily which he hoped would 
prevail on the present occasion. In rising 
to submit to them a Resolution, that the 
thanks of the House be given to Jieut. 
general Graham, to the ollicers, and to the 
gallant army under his command, for the 
late victory, than which a more brilliant 
military achievement was not upon re¬ 
cord, he was confident he had no opposi¬ 
tion to expect. If any dilTerence could 
arke in (iny part, it would only be a con¬ 
test, who should be most loud to express 
what must be equally felt by all. The 
task of bringing the subject forward, in 
devolving upon him, he was sensible had 
fallen into incompetent hands. From the 
information of which the House was already 
in possesMon* he was convinced their feel- 
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ings on the subject were so much higher 
than they could be raised by any thing 
that he could say, that whatever came 
from him must be found to fall short of 
what was required by the occasion. He 
could do no more than bring the circum¬ 
stances of the battle before the House, as 
it was his duty to do. He should not think 
it necessary to take up their time, by 
going into a detail of the movements which 
preceded the action. He wished, as much 
as possible, to confine himself to that which 
was most pre-eminently entitled to their 
gratitude and applause, because, though 
he thought much wisdom had been dis¬ 
played by general Graham throughout 
the whole of the operation, yet that their 
might be no chance of a diiierence of opi¬ 
nion on such an occasion, he was anxious 
only to bring that forward on which no 
diiierence of opinion could by p.'issibility 
exist. He wished only to bring before 
them the brilliant exertions of the army 
on the day of battle; and he was the more 
desirous of doing tliis, that contemplating 
those alone, their splendour should be in 
no way impaired. Passing over therefore 
the previous tictails, he at once should 
come to the 5tli of March. The allied 
army had gained the heights of Barrosa 
at 1 2 o’clock on that day, after a most 
fatiguing march of more than 19 miles, 
and after having been lU hours under 
arms. He thought it necessary to slate 
this, as in consequence of such fatigue, 
the hardships they had to encounter were 
the more formidable, and the diiTiculiies 
which they had to surmount had been in> 
creased by their havibg been bewildered on 
their way, and misled by their guides. 
A successhtl attack had been made by a 
Spanish army under general Lardizabel, 
on the rear of the enemy, near Santi Petri, 
a place about four miles distant from 
where our army was at that time. It was 
then thought by the Spanish general (ge¬ 
neral La Pena), that it was necessary to 
strengthen the position near the river ; 
and in consequence general Graham was 
directed to march from Barrosa, through 
a wood, to Torre de Bermesa, about half 
way between Barrosa and the Santi Petii 
river. General Graham accordingly com- 
iqenced bis march towards that place.— 
Having marched about half way through 
the wood (a march of considerable diffi¬ 
culty), he learned that the enemy was in 
force in his rear and on his right flank, ap¬ 
proaching to attack him from the heights 
of Barrosa, which he bad just quitted.. 
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The post of Barrosa he had thought was 
sufficiently defended at the time ne had 
left it, but on receiving this information 
he immediately counter-marched to sup¬ 
port the force which had been left tlierc, 
and which he had supposed capable of 
making head against the enemy. When, 
however, he arrived there, he found the 
enemy had made an impression, and 
obliged the troops stationed there to give 
way. He then perceived the enemy with 
a force at least double his own in number, 
ranged upon the heights most convenient¬ 
ly for themselves, and most inconvenient¬ 
ly for him. His columns were broken, 
and his trpops somewhat disordered by 
surprise, and the difficulties W'hich oppos¬ 
ed their march through the wood. Placed 
in tiiis trying situation, General Graham 
had not been dubious how to act. He 
did not appear to have had any hesitation. 
The resources of his mind were equal to 
the emergency of the case. Without 
pausing on the subject, he resolved on at¬ 
tacking the enemy. He immediately ar¬ 
ranged his artillery, which he placed 
under the direction of major Duncan. 
The cannon was brought forward, and a 
destructive fire was opened on the enemy. 
He formed his line as well ns he could, 
and the right wing proceeded to attack 
the division of the French arniv under the 
command of general Rufin. The enemy 
w’ere represented as confidently advancing 
with great eagerness to the battle, but the 
troops with whom they had to engage 
were worthy the general by whom they 
were commanded, and proved themselves 
as competent to execute as he was to plan. 
Their painful marches, their wants, and 
all their past toils were forgotten—no cal¬ 
culations of the dangers they had to en¬ 
counter—no considerations of the dilier- 
ence between the twoarmies pal.-ied their 
energies for a moment. They immedi¬ 
ately made a vigorous attack on the right 
and left wings of the enemy, and scarcely 
was that attack made, belbre success be¬ 
gan to shew itself on the side of the Eng¬ 
lish. They had hardly opposed to the 
enemy what may be truly called « the 
British weapon,” the bayonet, when victory 
appeared certain; and in less than an hour, 
the triumph was complete. Within the 
short space of an hour and a half from the 
commencement of the action, the enemy, 
unable longer to dispute the field, were in 
full retreat. The English were left in 
possession of every thing that could indu- 
mtably prove they were victorious. The 
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six pieces of cannon—the three general 
officers—the prisoners amounting to be¬ 
tween 4- and 500 remaining in our bands, 
and the two eagles, without one man being 
missing on our part—were circumstances 
which must necessarily remove every 
doubt as to the brilliant character of the 
victory. That the action was not attended 
with more continued success was to be 
ascribed to the excessive fatigue which 
the British troops had previously endured; 
and that the complete destruction of the 
French army was not the consequence of 
the victory, was to be lamented rather aa 
an instance of ill fortune than as any thing 
else. That circumstance could by no 
mc.ins detract from the splendour of the 
triumph. lie had now brought before the 
House the circumstances of the action, 
and, having done so, it only remained for 
him to submit the proposition of which ha' 
had given notice to the Hou«e. Any at¬ 
tempt on his part to excite warmer feel¬ 
ings, would, he w'as confident, be as idle 
and vain, as it must be felt to be unneces¬ 
sary. Under these circumstances there¬ 
fore he would say no more, but content 
himself with making his motion. The 
right lion, gentleman then moved, '* That 
the Thanks of this House be given to lieut. 
general Thomas Graham, for the distin¬ 
guished ability displayed by him upon 
the 5th of March, in the biilliant action 
on the heights of Barrosa, which termi¬ 
nated in the signal and total defeat of the 
superior forces of*the enemy.” 

Mr. Sfieridan felt himself fortunate in 
rising at that moment to have met the 
Speaker’s eye, as he v^as earnestly desirous 
of the honour of seconding the motion 
which had just, been made, and which had 
been submitted to the house hy the right 
lion. gent, (iho Chancellor of the Ex- 
chei|ucr) with a degree of perspicuity, 
cnei-j;}' and feeling, which left little to be 
said by those who may be most zealously 
disposed to support his proposition. There 
was not one in the House, he was sure, but 
felt the same interest—but was anxious 
for the same honour. There could be no 
difference of opinion on such a subject. 
They must all vie with each other in the 
zeal, the unanimity, and the cordiattlty 
with which they offered their thanks to 
the brave general and his brave army. 
If (here were any who thought we ought 
never to have embarked in the roriflict in 
the Peninsula, o'r at least, that our wisdom 
and our policy should have limited our 
assistance to the grant of money and sap* 
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plies, (which opinion he nev^r entertain* 
ed)—if ihert- were otliers, who, after we 
had involved our taiih and honour in the 
Spanixh cause, thou;;ht that there wns an 
opportunny in which, consistently with 
that faith and honour, we could have with¬ 
drawn, (which o|)|)nrtunity he could never 
ter)—it there nas a third class,(and lo his 
reijrel and .sijrpri>e there tveresome of this 
(leicripiion whose high authority he much 
respected) who thought that the British 
nation cnmd now withiiold its aid—from 
them he dilFered more than from the other 
two. But let (hem tl inlr as they might 
upon those points, they could not possibly 
diller on the (]uesiion before them. They 
must all vie in eacer, ardent thanks to the 
brave general and the aimy he command¬ 
ed. He hoped he should not be consider¬ 
ed as intrusive, if on this question he iii- 
termiiigled something of his private feel¬ 
ings. He had known general Graham in 
private life; and never, no never, svas 
there seated a lofiiei- spirit in a braver 
heart. After many disappointments,borne 
as that man would bear them whose love 
of order and his country subdued his own 
ambition, general Gr.iham at length ob¬ 
tained his long-wiihheid, long-merited re¬ 
ward. He became a soldier almost by 
accident, if, indeed, accident could be ap¬ 
plied to such a circumstance. In the year 
179.3, a noble friend of his (Lord Mul- 
gnve) lately at the head of tlie Admi¬ 
ralty, now at the head of, the Ordnance— 
a friend with whom no diiferenceof public 
politics ever created a private dissention— 
had the coinmanil at Toulon; and be had 
declared in his official dispatches that the 
success against the besiegers, aidjd as 
they were by the talents of Buonaparte, 
was chiefly lo be attributed to a private 
gentleman of the name of Graham. He 
was not then in ilie army. With a broken 
spirit from a ilome'tic affliction, but an 
undaunted heart, he had ra.ohled through 
those sce,nes, by his acquaintance with 
which he afterwards soesseiitially benefited 
our army. From that moment he became 
a soldier: whv d'd he become a soldier ? 
because he could r< nder a service to his 
K'fi^' und coumry. He then raised two 
battali-ms, ami af erwards joined the Aus¬ 
trian army. 'I’fiere svere few who were 
unarqnaiiited wiih the asiistaiice by which 
Ike ooninhuied m ihe fall of Mantua, as 
t^ith his aini'^s* miraruluus escape from 
that city—an e.si .jpe not eflected by any 
disgrace to his piofessiori or bis country— 
trot made aa a spy.in secret, but openly i 
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aa a British officer, bearing the tmiform of 
his King, and braving the vengeance of 
his en> uiies. At Malta he acted with 
the temporary rank of Brigadier-general; 
and so gallantly did he behave on that 
service, that General Pigoit, who super¬ 
seded him, declared he had little else to 
do than receive the surrender of the place. 
He then served in the Austrian campaign 
—a campaign, in which wherever danger 
was to be found, he was its companion. 
He next attended his ever-to-be lameiited 
friend Moore to the Baltic, and after that 
to Spain. In that retreat general Hope, 
eneral Moore, and many other brave of- 
cers, bore, witness, that in .the hour of 
peri], Graham was their best adviser—in 
the day of disaster, Graham was their 
surest consolation. (Mr. Sheridan was 
here much affected.) The House must 
excuse me (.sjiid he), but I cannot help 
giving way a little to my private feelings 
amid the praises of my gallant friend 
(loud cries of hear! hear!). I must give 
the House a personal instance of that 
virtue which adorns the man, and dig¬ 
nifies the soldier. When he went into 
Spain, he carried with him the map of his 
estate in Scotland; and on that map, the 
ground his bed, and the camp-cloak his 
covering, he planned out future cottages, 
farms, nay villages, for his tenantry at 
home. Thus, even midst the toils of 
foreign warfare, this brave man could not 
for a moment forget the duties of domestic 
virtue and social tenderness. 1 have seen 
myself the memorial* of this virtue, and 1 
cannot think its recital unconnected with 
his present panegyric. No: these are the 
generous motives, these are the noble im¬ 
pulses, which, pouring out the soul in acts 
of private benevolence, in time turn into 
the stream of public honour, and adorn 
the valorous ardour of the patriot soldier. 
After the Spanish campaign, general Gra¬ 
ham was raised in riuik. lie was a poor 
judge of when military honours ought to 
he conferred, or ought to be withheld ; but 
be could not help at this moment in gra¬ 
titude recollecting, that the last act of the 
late Commander in Chief was the re.stura- 
lion of this gallant man lo the service. It 
was the general sentiment of the whole 
army, that he was the best Commander in 
Chief they fever had; and this his last act, 
so far from raising a murmur, or exciting 
an envious feeling among his felluw-sol- 
diers, gratified them all. He would 
venture lo say, there was not an officer in 
the service but felt a personal reward' in 
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the promotion of Graham. lie gave praise 
to the duke of York, and he did so from 
his heart, because he thought it doe; and 
after the unwearied atu-nticn which he 
had bestowed upon the army, he could 
not help Saying, that no vict'^jry Ii!;u this 
could be obtained wilhnut reileclinga con* 
aiderable degree of its glory upon him. 
With respect to the brave men w!jo Ini! 
participated iri this victory, he felt that 
the illustrious personage who now held 
the reins of govcrntneiil would make them 
his peculiar care. When he said thi.s, lit; 
spoke not from an idea that any p''r.>'>nal 
recMumendation could sway him so luucii 
as his own generous anxiety to distiugnish 
merit; and he was doubly proud in this 
consciousness, because he well knew Ids 
gallhnt A'icnd could receive no reward 
from his victorj' more gratifying than ilie 
knowledge that those he had recommended 
were attended to. lie should now con¬ 
clude w'ilh the decl.-irntion, that ho never 
in his life seconded a motion with more 
heartfelt satisfaetion than the, present. 

General Hope bore testimony to cverjf 
thing that had fallen from the right hon 
gent., and felt greatly indebted to him fur 
the very able manner in which he had 
slated it. The right bon. gent, mioln 
have added to the clh u' merits of bis gal¬ 
lant friend, that (o him w'as to he attributed, 
in a great measure, llie surnnirler of iMalta, 
and, in that respf rt, ge.oeral Figgott diii 
him but justice, fie then went to Jigvpt, 
where be. bccanu; the friend of the galle.ol 
sir Ralph Aberrromby. Sir John Hope, 
who bronoht. the la.st accounts from the 
field of Corunna, reported it to the Com- 
tiiandcr in Chief, au being the express tvi.sh 
of the gallant sir John Muoro in his last 
inotnrnls, that, in the case of general 
Graham, there might lie a departure tiotn 
tlu: general rule of the arnij'. Srt far was 
sir.lohn Moore convinced of the merits 
of'this distingui.shed officer. I'hc Com¬ 
mander in Chief, therefore, felt himself 
absolved from all those ties by which the 
service was in general regulated, and 
placed him in a siiuaiion where his merits 
might be serviceable to the countr}'. The 
right hon. gent, had done nothing but 
justice to the hate Commatider in Chief, in 
ascribing to him a grrjat portion of the 
energy and discipline of our army. ' He 
had greatly added to, and encouraged 
both. But here we owed to the late Com¬ 
mander in Chief, not only the discipline 
of the troops, but the posaession of the 
commander also. 

(VOI^XIX.) 
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General Ferp^uson begged leave to ex¬ 
press his cordial concurrence in the motion 
no*" before the House. Tlje valour and 
discipline fli.*phyc'd in the action of Bar¬ 
rosa couhi not be too highly rated. He 
cougnuulaled luo iiouse ujum the freBji 
insf.tiice of military conduct evinced by 
the rorlitg'ic.se troops in that actioji, by 
w!:i,-b (h -y had coniinned the auspicious 
pvnmi.sc 5 iicid forth by ihcm in the battle 
•>f Ihnaro, He had, upon a former ocea- 
tion, expressed hfs iloubts of any beneti- 
cial consecpiences being likely to result 
from the pl.t 1 then p''oposcd, re.specting 
the oHieering rnd di'-< ipliniiig Portuguese 
troop.s. That upiniun the subsequent con- 
diK't’of the Portuguese had changed; and 
ho did not now shrink from avow ing that 
change of opinion, as a duty w'hich he 
ow'ed to liijibelf as an officer, and to the 
public. 

Lord Castlcreaph, in terms of suitable 
eulogium, (ommented upon the skill and 
bravery evinced by the (General and troops, 
ill the action of Barrosa. In a struggle 
such as that, in which they were now 
enyrped v. i h a formidable enemy, it was 
matter ofno small encouregement to know, 
that in the event of any of those critical 
rinerg”:tcies which the casualties of war 
mufl so ohen and so unexpectedly bring 
to pa.ss; it was no small encouragement to 
be able to re&t scti'slicd, that in such a. 
riicnicnt this cuunti v might securely rely 
itposi lLc.;e great cnc rgics in her military 
cliaracter, to be jbund at nil times as welt 
in the skill, devotien, and geniu.s of her 
genoral.s, as in the unconquerable valour 
and discipline of her armies. In addition 
^ to what he felt, in common with every 
one, npen this .snbjecr, lie had also great 
pci'-sonrl .sati.sfactioii in knowing, tJiat the 
iionours of that most brilliant achievement 
devolved upon hi.s frieii;! genera; Graham, 
tlian whom never difl man cuter his pro¬ 
fession with nobler zeal for the service. 
The peculiar circuin.stances under which 
he entered on it, though they; debarred 
him from looking forward to the honours 
opened to tlio.se who proceeded through 
the more regular gradations, yet never 
had the slightest eflcct in damping his 
military ardour. That anlour burned in • 
his bosom with as bright end as pfffe a 
flame when be tvas but cvlnnel Graham*, 
i.:ul c.xpccicd to die colonel Graham, as it 
did now, when, happily for the destinies 
of Bngland, hi.s gi oat military genius had 
been advanced to a more suitable, becau-se 
a more elevated and extended sphere of 
(2 N) 
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action; amongst the many, he might al> 
most say, the itinumerable advantages 
which the army had derived from the 
dniform diligence and anxious care for 
their best interests evinced by his royal 
highness the late Commander in Chief, 
there were few for which the country had 
moris reason to be grateful than that act 
by which his Royal Highness succeeded 
in obviating the difficulties which stood 
in the way of general Oftihara’s promotion. 
*1116 late Commander id Chief had strenu< 
ously advised his Majesty to wave the 
strictness of those regulations in favour of 
colonel Graham, and his Majesty was ac* 
cordingly graciously pleased to dilpense 
with those roles, which, though in that 
instance it had been thought advisable to 
dispense with, yet were founded in unqoes* 
tionable wisdom, and generally necessary 
.to the welfare of the army. 

Mr. Frmantk, after expres.sing his con¬ 
currence in the general expression of ap¬ 
probation at the skill and conduct of the 
general, and the steady valour and disci¬ 
pline of the army displayed in that action, 
was proceeding to enter into the question 
of the policy of the present mode of carr}'- 
iiig on the w'ar in Spain, when the House 
beginning to evince some symptoms of 
impatience, the hull. gent, said, that, as 
the temper of the House seemed averse to 
entering on that subject then, he should not 
press it, but reserve to himself some other 
opportunity fur delivering his sentiments 
upon tt. 

General Tarkton highly approved of 
the motion, and spoke in terms of the 
most anqualifi<:d praise of the prompti' 
tudf, presence of mind, skill, and valour 
displayed by general Graham, ns well as 
of the'discipline and bravery of his little 
•rmy. In the abundant stores of British 
glory he could tind nothing of the kind to 
equal it. 

Mr. Fuller said, that all parts of the 
House agreed in attributing no small part 
of the causes which led to the general 
successes of ogr arms to the wise regula¬ 
tions of the late Commander in Chief; if 
that were so, and he had no doubt that it 
was, he hoped that bis Royal Highness 
Would at last be done justice to; be hoped 
he should soon bear of his being restored 
to the high situation he filled so well, and 
that be would again, and shortly too, be 
eoablt^ to serve the aro^ and the country 
as Commander in Chie^- He hoped that 
this u^as not the couatfy in which an in- 
neeent maacMld be drritten dowib lo at 


never to rise again. As to tlte .present 
motion, there could not be a second opi¬ 
nion about it. Who was there that must 
not rejoice in giving his vote in favour of 
it ? For his part, be could frankly own, 
that these were just the sort of motions 
he liked to hear in that House. There 
could be no doubt that they would soon 
have more of them, and be was sure ho 
could never tire of them. So far from it, 
that be wished with all his heart such 
motions could happen every day. 

The motion of Thanks to General Gra¬ 
ham was then put and carried, nem. con.>- 
Tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, "That the Thanks of this House 
be given to brigadier general William 
Thomas Dilkes, and the several other 
officers, fur their distinguished exertions 
on the 5(h of Maicb, in the brilliant 
action on the heights of Barrosa, which 
terminated in the signal and total defeat 
of the superior forces of the enemy; and 
that lieutenant general Graham do signify 
the .same to them. 

“ That this House doth highly approve 
of and acknowledge the distinguished va¬ 
lour and discipline displayed by the non- 
cninmi.<;sioned officers and private soldiers 
of the forces serving under the command 
of lieutenant general Graham, in the bril¬ 
liant victory obtained on the heights of 
Barrosa; and that the same be signified 
to them by the commanding officers of the 
several corps, who are desired to thank 
them fur their gallant and exemplary con¬ 
duct,’' which were also agreed to, nem. con. 

Informations Ex Officio for Libbl.} 
Lord Folkestone rose -and spoke as fol- 
Jow.s: Mr. Speaker; At any other time 
i .should have said with the leave of the 
House; now after what we have seen this 
day, and on former days, I say with the 
leave of the minister, Iwill make the mo¬ 
tion which has for some time stood in the 
order-book, that motion will be for " An 
Account of all Prosecutions for Libel by 
Information ex officio since the Ist of 
January 1801, with all the proceedings 
had' thereupon, specifying the dates of 
the publication of the said alleged libels, 
and of ail the subsequent proceedings 
bad upon each respectively." In calling 
the attention of the House to this subject, 

I must observe, that in my opinion, it is the 
bounden duty of the House to require of the 
Law Officers yf the Crown the production 
of these papers, in order that the House 
mayjduuncily see, wbethcar tbn privilege 
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of filing these Informations has or has not 
been abased. Had this been likely to be 
the case, there would nut have existed any 
necessity formetoeiiteratanygreatlength 
into the subject j but as I am given to un* 
derstand that an opposition to my motion 
is intended, I shall proceed to state the 
reasons which have induced me to bring 
it forward, and the grounds on which 
1 think it is absolutely incumbent on the 
House to support it. The extraordinary 
increase in the number of criminal In¬ 
formations for Libel, during the last few 
years, is the principal ground of my 
troubling the House upon the present oc¬ 
casion. That these Informations have been 
much more numerous since the Learned 
Gentleman, the present Attorney General, 
over the way, came into ofiice, than they 
ttrere at any equal period at any former 
time, is a fact that cannot be contradicted. 
Upon referring to those sources which are 
open to every one, 1 find that in the course 
of the thirty-one years ending with the year 
1791, there had been seventy such prose¬ 
cutions instituted. Of those from 1791 to 
ISOO, 1 have nut obtained any account. 
From 1801 to 1806 there weie fourteen 
such prosecutions ; in 1807 there was nut 
one: whereas, in the years 1808, 1809, 
and 1S1U, during all which period the 
present Attorney General has been in of¬ 
fice, there have been no less than forty- 
two Informations filed ; the yearly aver¬ 
age of Informations ill the former periods 
being two; in the latter fourteen. (Hear! 
hear !) This increase some person.'* may 
endeavour to account for by the gieai in¬ 
crease of publications daily sent forth. To 
such an opinion 1 cannot subsrribe, and 
1 think it must be accounted for on other 
grounds. However the simple tact ihat so 
vast an increase has taken place of late, is, 
in my mind, a full and sufiicieiu reason to 
call upon the Mouse to leqtiire the produc¬ 
tion of these Papers. That incrta-«* mu.sl 
have arisen from one of two causes— 
either from an increased propensity on the 
part of the public press, to ofiend against 
the law; or from an increased eagerness 
on the part of the present Attmiiey Ge¬ 
neral, to commence such pro.seculions. 
If the former be the fact, the House will 
do well to consider what the circumstances 
are which have given rise to this prone¬ 
ness to offend. For it is clear, that it is 
not trfte, as is alleged, that the object of 
the public prints is to propagate mis¬ 
chievous doctrines, and to mstil dangerous 
principiea in the minds of the people. 


The object of tliese prints is rather to fol¬ 
low than to lead the public feeling. It 
was lately proved on the trial of the editor 
of the newspaper called " The Daj',” who 
was prosecuted and is now under sentence 
fur a liliel, that that very libel was inserted 
for the purpose of falling in with the po 
pular sentiments, and ot thus increasing 
the sale of the paper. The increase there* 
fore of libels is a proof of an increased 
disposition on the part of the people to 
adopt and fall in with these libellous sen¬ 
timents ; and 1 should then say, that if 
an inclination, favourable to the pro¬ 
pagation of such doctrines, does exist 
among the people, it bec'mes the duty 
of this House to investigate' the cause of 
the discontent; for it is the general bent 
of the human mind, unless oppressed 
by- great injuries, to remain contented 
with its situation; and nothing but real 
and serious injury can raise at once the 
cry of a wiiole country. It is, therefore, 
an object well worthy the attention of 
Parlianioin to inquire what are the in¬ 
creased grievances under which the peo¬ 
ple labour, and which have rendered po¬ 
pular publications that awaken afterwards 
the vengeance of the law. If, on the other 
hand, the increase of Criminal Informations 
l|a.s been occasioned by an over-anxiety 
to prosecute, it will then be proper for the 
Hou.'.e to call the Attorney General h> ac¬ 
count fur his proceedings, and to make 
him shew upon his responsibility, on what 
principle it is, thaf ex officio Informations 
have been so frequently resorted ;o. The 
fact, that prosecutions of this sort have in¬ 
creased exceedingly and alarmingly under 
I he present A touiey Gcnetal, {-.annet be 
denied; and upon this simple fact, 1 
would w'illingiy have resteil my case; but 
as I am given to understand, *that the 
gram it rhese papers is intended to be re- 
t M.d, u becomes my duty to enter some¬ 
what iiioie into detail. In eithei case, 
whether of an increased disposition.^^ 
olTend, or an iticreased keeuneiA to pro¬ 
secute, 1 call upon the House to consider 
the great and extensive power given to 
the Attorney General by the privilege 
ot filing Informations ex officio. Although 
that privilege may have been extremely 
proper, and (omyiaraiively harmless, at 
a period when the Press was circum- 
sci ibed and conflneil to a very few per¬ 
sons, yet now, when n is become so very 
extensive, and so, many persons in every 
pare of the country aie,concerned'in the 
management of it i and when tbereforo 
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this privilege and power of the Attorney 
Cx'iieral’s attaches upon and affects so 
many more individuals ; it becomes quite 
a different thuig. Those Gentlemen w4io 
have not maturely considered the subject, 
cannot be aware of the imnictisiiy of 
power, which, under the existing state of 
me law upon this subject, is placed in the 
hands of ihc Attorney General, and how 
lie is enabled to vex and to harrass those 
against whom he is disposed to hie bis ex 
ojj'xio Inl'ortuatioiis. In all other cases 
%vhero an individual has to oonletul with 
<li3 Crown, he is Fortified by the rules and 
forms of the law, w'liich rules and forms 
cerv« us a bar against oppression. In cases 
of Hi :h Treason for nctunce, cases of the 
importance to the state, the < 
t'eiulant has proteciion and suppoi t iiiii- 
liitcly beyond what he has in any case of 
simple felony ; and the reason of the thing 
1 Icke to be this, not that the life of l!.“ 
sovereign is less fit to be yiroUcted bj' the 
law ihaii (hat of any other individual, nor 
that the pfrson who atte.npti that life is 
'Jessari) fyt-ctofaI»ii(ureiico and vengcniue 
to the law, than a simple felon ; but this, 
that tlio law conleinpiatcd ihc d:sud- 
vaiilage under which an individual la¬ 
boured, when contending alone against 
ell the power of the Crown—a pigmy coift 
tending ag<nnst the strength of a giant. 
And tlierefore the law has fenced the 
weaker party round with those forms 
which serve as a protection against the 
inigliliif hisoppoiitnt, in the same manner 
as iJie forms of this Ilou'c were tlevised as 
the bulwark of a minority, against the 
iniluiE'nc'e of an overweening and over¬ 
whelming majority. But in cases of 
Libel, ilic accused has to contend with 
the sain#power, and even in a more for¬ 
midable shape, and without any of those 
advantages w hich are enjoyed in cases of 
Treason. I >ay that in cases of libel, this 

{ lower is in a more furmidable shape, 
lecause'a piosecutioii for High Treason 
attracts universal attention, catches the 
watchfulness of tlie puhiic eye, and llie 
vigilance of the public will prevent any 
unfair or unjust treatment. But in cases 
.ibei, where' the crime is compara¬ 
tively so small, and where the punish- 
meni of death cannot be inilieted, the 
public doe.s not watch all the ciscum- 
ataiiues with that interest which the former 
case excites. Just as all public writers 
elways^state that a great and glaring act of 
prerogative is less dangerous to thediberty 
of n people, than - the secret workings of 


influence; so an individual prosecuted for 
Libel, deprived of that vigilance of the pub¬ 
lic eye which, were he tried tor his life, 
would attend and support him; has to con¬ 
tend with all tlia power of the Crown, in a 
much more formidable shape than the per¬ 
son accused of the crime of High Treason. 

But this is not the extent of the evil. 
The Attorney General has it in his power 
to flic his Informations against whomso¬ 
ever he pleases. He may go into court, 
and, on his mcra ipse dixit, he niakes Ins 
accusation, and his accusation must be rc- 
ceirod. In all other cases justice is pro¬ 
vided for in the outset. Wlien a bill is 
presented to a Grand Jury, ihv; accused 
is prolccied by the oaths of the Jmy and 
ol'the Witnesses, and unlers tivelve of the 
Grand Jury agicc to the piobabiiily of 
tlifi cliaigc, the aocu-iaiion is diionissed. 
But, in cases of ex ojjicio Imofmatiou, no 
oath IS neces-inry; tiie Attorney General 
may at once file his Infuriiialion, and the 
Defendant slands charged with the of¬ 
fence. 

And here. Sir, there is one point that 
oiiglit not to be overlooked. It onglil not 
to be foriroUeii tiiat the Attorney G< lu ral 
ha.s a pvr.sonal interest in tln’-so prostcii- 
tions, in consequence of the fees which lie 
leceives. I respect the situation of the 
learned Gentleman, and I certainly donut 
mean to iin|iuic to him so sordid a motive. 
1 cannot iirmg myself to suppose that the 
fees have bad any influence in the late 
extraordinary increase of these piosecu- 
tions; but arguing generally on the pri¬ 
vilege, it must be apparent that an At¬ 
torney General may file hiformations 
against every person he ihinkt lit, and 
that so far he is interested in multiplying 
his accusations. 1 will not ascribe such a 
principle of action to the learned gentle¬ 
man opposite, nor lo any man who could 
lay the slightest claim to elevation of mind 
or dignity of feeling. I am willing to be¬ 
lieve, that when he filed these ex ojfido In- 
rorination.s, he Vas not actuated by any 
fundiiess for '' base lucre.” It is alwa||S 
unjust and ungenerous to fix such a nmlive 
upon any man, and in this 1 am sure th^* 
learned gentleman will be ready to coincide 
with me. 

Sir, there is another most important 
consideration. The In formal ion being 
tiled, there is no limitation as to the time 
vhen proceedings shall be commenced. 
In erases of High Treason, the time is 
limited to three years. If the prosecu¬ 
tion is not instituted within three years 
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and a day, it falls to the ground; but The individuals composing it, arc ge- 
with respect to these prosecutions* by ! ncrally selected by an Officer *of tha 
Information, there is no limit at all. The Crown, And, in point ot lad, most of them 
mode pursued, in tliis respect, with regard , are persons connected with the Govern- 
to persons attacked by way of Informa- ! merit Offices, and are therefore liable to 
tion, is peculiarly hard, because the whole ! an-uii<lue influence. Besides it is a matter 
criminality is confined to the publicity of | of desire to be on the list from whom these 
the Libel at llie time of its publication. | Special .lurvinen are selected, as appears 
Now, Sir, it is very possible, that a trea- | liy the imblication of sir Richard Phillips, 
sunable plot may be kept secret for three | late Slicviff of the City of London, who 
years; but, if it is not discovered during i states that during his Shrievalty hi) re* 
that period, and should afterwards be i ceived numerous applications from per- 
brought to light, the parties implicated j sons, who tl.r the sake of the emolument 
cannot be punished. But not so a.s to the ! derived from <'*rving, aie desirous to be 
time of filing these Informations. Against pat upon the li.st. Is it therefore unfair 
the Attorney General there is no limita- tc. presume, that this situation being thus 
tion : bv virtue of his cxtriiordiiiary pri- an object of desire, the hupc of retaining 
vilcge, an olKuice of three, ten, or twenty it, or the fear of being removed from it, 
j’cai's standing may be thus visited ; ami may have some ellect on the verdicts they 
wh.it increases the liaidship is tills, tint give? tliat they will willingly forfeit this 
by Statute the accused are compelled to advantage by a want of compliance with 
provide their accusers with the evidence the w ishes of those who can appoint them 
against themselves ; for by the 39tli of the and reject them; and who, be it always 
King, the printers and piil)li>hcrs of news- observed, is an officer of the Crown. They 
papers are compelled not only to give in have accordingly always beei^ made mat* 
tiicjir names to the Stamp Office, but also a ter of complaint in those who may happen 
t' 0 [)y ofeach of their papers. to be tried by them. Moreover the act 

And, Sir, as, oii ijie onf. hand, there is no by wliieli they are regulated, appears to 
liiiiitatioii of tlic time in which an Infm- me to be essentially violated in the man* 
iii.itioii siiall be filed ; so, on the other, ner in which they are now cond^ucted. 
there is no liaiilatioii to liie period wdieii Jiut llie impropriety of introducing Special 
the accusation wlieii made shall bo brought .rurtos into t riui'nial cases is expressly^ 
to trial. The Attorney G' tieial may come inaikcd by St.itute ; the law is jealous ot 
into court, and pat it oil' whenever he ihem, and allows them no cognizance 
pleases. I believe there is a process by of causes aliecting life or limb. I he 
winch the accused may force the court to I.iberty of the Subject is, Sir, no les.s 
entertain the (jucstion ; but, unfortunately, valuable; and in truth, in some recent 
it has been tile custom for nearly one Imii iriNtances, the punishment w hich follows 
dred years In try such InI’ormations before the vcidict of these Special .lurymeii 
a Special Jury. Tlie full number of .Sjie- falls very little short of aft'ecting the life, 
cial Jurors very rarely altcud, and as tfie as well as the libcily, of the person con- 
Kiiig alone has in these cases a right to victeil. But, Sir, the grievance does not 
pray a uilcs, the DefiTuhnit not having t(*niiiiiate liere: for when a Defendant 
this ad vantage, and the number of Special is hrougiii up for trial, it has been ruled, 
Juryinen being always deficient, it is evi- liiat he shall not alledge the truth injusli- 
deiuly 111 the power of the Attorney <b-ne- ticatiuii of the supposed ollence. 'lliat, 
ral to postpone the proceedings as long as ^ir, is the inodern law. In la»e years it 
ever he pleases, (flear! lie n !) has been determined by the Judges that 

Willi respect. Sir, to Special Juries Iruili is a libel ; yet I could cite some 
themselves, I conceive them to bo a very of ihe In st and most learned autlioiities, 
great grievance. 1 will not enter upon v.iihi:i liie last bumired years, who held 
the subject at present, because, on a fuiHio the direct contrary doctrine; aiyl the 
day, it is niv inlciition t<> submit to the whole doctrine as it at present stands is 
House a specific motion upon the subject, absolutely contrary to common sense. 
1 will merely observe, that they were ori- Tlip first law relative to slander was enact- 
ginally intended for fjuite ilili'ei’cnt pur- ed in the reign of "Edward the first. But 
poses, and resorted to in cases of a to- the provisions of that act went only 
tally diircrent nature, in cases of public to punish tales which were ft^nded in 
libel, it is peculiarly hard, that the defend- falsehood. And the act of Scandalum 
ant should be tried bcforc'a iilpccial Jury. Magnatura passed in the reign of Richard 
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the second proceeded upon the same prin¬ 
ciple. That act was renewed in the reign 
of Philip and Mary; ami again in the 
first of Elizabeth; and still in the false¬ 
hood consisted the whole of the ulFence. 
Even-at a later period the same principle 
prevailed. In the case of the Seven Bi¬ 
shops, Mr. Justice Powell stated it as his 
opinion, that in order to constitute the 
libel, falsehood was necessary. Lord Chief 
Justice Holt always held a similar doc¬ 
trine. Aed therefore, 1 most observe that, 
although it has latterly grown into a prin¬ 
ciple, that falsehood is not necessary to 
constitute a libel, yet, according to the 
enactments of former days, the case 
was different. I know that now this is 
live acknowledged law, and that when Mr. 
Fox’s Libel Act was pending in the House 
of Lords, the Judges gave an unanimous 
opinion to that effect; and stated that the 
indictment might run verus Ubellus as well 
as falsas I^kUus ; still, however, the doc¬ 
trine is of modern date. 

Sir; anoiher very great hardship in 
trials for Libel, is, that tiic Attorney, whe¬ 
ther the Defendant adduces evidence or 
not, assumes a right to reply. I know 
not whether this is customary in cases of 
Information filhd in the Court of Exche¬ 
quer, but 1 am sure it is not usual in 
courts of NUi l^ius. By this means the 
Attorney General has a very great advan¬ 
tage. In his opening Speech he may only 
charge one half of the ofl^nce, and, when 
he comes to reply he may introduce new 
matter, and thereby influence the verdict 
in a manner the most fatal to the accused, 
while there is no power given of answering 
the charge.—^These, Sir, are the hardships 
sustained by the ac cused, before and at his 
tri-al i and great as these hardships are, they 
are rendered still more so by the uncertainty 
of the Law of Libel. The Judges not only 
differ from each other in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the law; hut the same Judge dif¬ 
fers from himself at diflcrcnt time«. The 
doctrine 1-ud down by Lord Cliief Juslirc 
Mmisiieid, in the tri.il of Mr. Horne in 
1777, at Guildhall, and that subsequently 
promulgated by Mr. Justice Bullcr, on the 
trial of the Dean of'Se. Asaph are totally 
diflcrent. In the former. Lord Mansfield 
left the alternative of guilty or not guilty 
on the whole case, to the Jury in the usual. 
way. In the latter, Judge Bullcr directed 
the J-nry merely to fill up the inuendoes. 
Parliament felt the necessity of interfering, 
and tl\e 3'2nd of tho King was in conse-, 
quence enacted, b^y. which the Jury were ; 


made judges, of the law as well as of the^ 
fact: the Judge, however, was to stats 
his opinion of the law at his discretion to 
the Jury, the same as is done in other 
criminal cases. Sir, I do not conceive, 
however, that the spirit of that Act has 
been complied with by the Judges; for, 
in some cases, they have delivered their 
opinion in such a manner as almost to force 
it upon the Jury. I wish to speak with all 
due respect of persons high in judicial 
office; hut I cannot disguise my opinion 
that in divers cases the judges have taken 
upon them to pronounce the law on the 
subject in a manner totally inconsistent 
with the Act of the 32d of the King. 
Farther, not only have different Judges 
differed on the law on this subject, but 
the same Judge has at different times and 
on different triaU ditfeied from himself. 
—My lord Ellenborough, on the Trial 
of Mr. Cobbett, for a Libel contained 
in some letters relative to Irish Affairs, 
stated, that W'hen the feelings of any 
" person began to be wounded, then 

the Libel commenced.” But in the 
Case of Carr and Hood, the same Judge 
said, " that a writer’s failings might be 
•• criticised, and that in matters of literature 
“ it was for the benefit of the public that 
“ the works of an author should be fully 
“ e.xposed.” Now, Sir, 1 cannot see why 
the feelings of an author should be held 
less sacred than those of any other person; 
or why those of a statesman should be par¬ 
ticularly spared. On the contrary, the 
character of the latter is of that descrip¬ 
tion, which, more than any other, calls for 
exposure, if any impropriety is committed. 
The measure.*: of a public man, if bad, 
ought, above any thing else, to undergo 
the lash of public censure : and if those 
measures are good, they have no reason 
to apprehend any serious reproach, seeing 
that the writers in their own interest, are 
always ready to come forward witli panegy¬ 
rics upon their great talents and merit — 
The hardships, however, of a person sub¬ 
jected to this sort of prosecution do 
not end here, it is not enough that he 
should be made to undergo both before 
and during bis trial all the disadvantages 
I have been describing—he has still to 
undergo the sentence, and that probably 
a most severe one. 

In the eye of the law, a Libel, Sir. is only 
a Misdemeanour, punishable with fine, 
imprisonment, apd the pillory. But, ih 
late instances, it has been visited with a 
severity, which seems to indicate a desife 
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of depriving the offender of the very 
means of subsistence. Those who fall 
under the lash of the libel law, are 

f rincipally persons connected with the 
ublic Press of the Metropolis. Put 
now, in cases of conviction, they are 
not allowed to remain in London, but are 
hurried off to distant jails. Two indivi¬ 
duals, Mr. White and Mr. Hart, the Pro¬ 
prietor and Publisher of the Independent 
Whig, have lately been sentenced to three 
years imprisonment. Perhaps this punish* 
inent alone was too much: but to render' it 
still more severe, they were removed to 
country jails, at a distance from their friends 
and connections. The length of the con¬ 
finement appears to me an outrageous pu¬ 
nishment; but it is greatly aggravated by 
the circumstance of the mischief and ruin 
which the distance of the jail mnst inevita¬ 
bly bring upon their very means of sub¬ 
sistence. The law gave the right to pu¬ 
nish, but not to ruin. And those who 
passed such a sentence must have been 
aware that ruin, and almost unavoidable 
ruin, must follow its execution. 

There is another person, Mr. Gale Jones, 
whose principal support was derived, 1 be¬ 
lieve, from some daily or weekly publica¬ 
tion; that person has been sent to a prison, 
where, by its regulations, he is deprived 
of the use of books, ink, or pa|)er.— 
And if this statement is correct, is he not 
thereby deprived of the means of subsis¬ 
tence ? A more recent case is that of Mr. 
Finnerty : and there are several others to 
which, if uecessary, 1 could call the at¬ 
tention of the House. Aud this is not 
ail, for v^hen the term of imprisonment 
has expired, the sentence generally di¬ 
rects, that the party shall find security 
for his good behaviour, probatdy in a 
large sum, and for a number of years. 
Now, as It is often diflicult to procure 
such security, it has the appearance of a 
desire to iinpri.son for life. 

Now, Sir, it will he worth while to com¬ 
pare the punishuienis tor Libel with those 
for other olleiices. With this view 1 have 
procured a report of the tnaU at the last 
Old Hailey sessions, and I there find that 
several persons, who were convicted of va¬ 
rious felonies, have been sentenced, some 
to three months, some to two mon hs, and 
others to only one month’s imprisunment. 
Mr. Alexander Davson, wbo was con¬ 
victed ofa very>great offence, in misapply- 
iag the public money, was sen'enced only 
to twenty-one months tmcrisonment! And 
a man who was lately convicted at the 


Winchester assizes of a moat aggravated as¬ 
sault with intent to commit a rape/and to 
whom the Judge observed, that bad he been 
capitally indicted, he certainly would 
have been hung—-this man was sentepced 
to no more than two years imprisonment. 
He did not receive so much punishment 
as the man whose only crime was tho 
writing an article, which might be ofTen- 
sive to the Attorney General and the Go¬ 
vernment of the day.—But, Sir, it may be 
said that the injured party m^ redress 
himself, by bringing a Writ of Error into 
the House of Lords. But that is really no¬ 
thing, as it is possible that he might wait 
a long time before he had bis appeal de¬ 
cided. And, in the course of nine or ten 
years after the termination of his imprison¬ 
ment, it would afford him very little con¬ 
solation to be told, that the Hoose of Lords 
had reversed his Judgment! (Hear I 
hear!) On these accounts, therefore, on 
account of the extreme hardship, which 
attends the defendant in every part of the 
proceeding, I think the House should watch 
with extreme jealousy in what manner the 
privilege of filing these Information^ has 
been exercised. > There have not been less 
than 42 of these Informations filed in the 
course of the last three ydirs, comprising 
upwards of seventy persons. And there¬ 
fore, supposing no alteration bad taken 
place in the law, the House would only do 
its duty in calling for these Papers. But 
the law has not Remained the same—it has 
undergone a woful change for those who 
may happen to fall under the displeasure 
of the .Attorney General. It is not the 
same law now, that it was three years ago. 
About that time the Learned C^ntleman 
brought in a Bill to extend regulations 
lately enacted in ca^es of Informations for 
offences against the Revenue Laws to all 
other Informations. ThiSBill passed unno¬ 
ticed through the House. It was introduced 
under some specious pretence of conve¬ 
nient regulation, and was quite ujiobservcd. 
1 share with others the blame of inattention 
to this Bill. It passed this House mb silentio, 
and, 1 believe, without having been ever 
printed. But in the House of Lords iw'ono- 
htemeii exerted thetnselves again.st it, but 
I am sorry to say, unsuccessfully. Tfie Bill 
was introduced as a mere matter of con¬ 
venience—as a rule found advantageous 
in practice—a mere improvement on an 
Act of the 2dth of the King, by which 
persons resisting the Revenue offtcera 
were ordered to find bail, or in default, 
to be liable to be. committed. The 
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oOenct'S stated in the act agaiitst the 
Herenue were serious, and required co¬ 
ercion. But the Attorney General brought 
in tliis Bill, whereby the practice was 
extended to all olteiices which lie might 
think deserving of prosecution: and thus 
the liberty of the subject is put complete¬ 
ly in the hands of the Attorney General, 
and every man holds his freedom at the 
will and pleasure of the Learned Gentle¬ 
man opposite : who, if he should happen 
to be displeased with a person’s looks, or 
even his very dress, has only to use his 
power of filing an Information against him 
eX‘o(ficio, and then have him cotthned or 
held to bail (which is a confinemetii) at 
pleasure. (Hear! hear!) Ido not mean 
to say that the Learned Gentleman has 
made any such arbitrary or improper use 
of this power ; but it is very evident that 
an unfair use may be made of it. This act 
wasinticducod for the purpose of amelio¬ 
rating the law. If it lias not been acted 
upon, it ouglit to he repealed as useless 
But if it has been acted upon, and if the 
number of oflences have increaM'd under 
it, then it ought to he reppaied da perni¬ 
cious. Such, tiiercforc, is the law as it 
now stands with respect to Itiformntiims 
filed by theAUorney General tx officio— 
such is the power in his hands, and !>ucli ' 
tho means of harrassing and tormeiit- 
ing all his Majesty’s subjects. 1 bate 
further to allege, that the present Alie.r- 
ney General has exercised this great power j 
abusively and parli:ill)f. Sir, 1 am not | 
prepared to-go the whole length of dis- ; 
putiiig the legality of these Inturmaiions 
in toto, but 1 much doubt tlu-iV legaluy 
when exercised in the manner in which it 
is the fasliioit to use them at the present 
day. I will not rely on the ohitev dictum 
of Lord Hale on this subject, because the 
existence and trie meaning of that dictum 
is not admitted ; nor will I rely on the 
arguments of Mr. Dunning, Mr. Wedder- 
biirne, ^nd Mr. Burke on the subject, who 
all in this House absolutely denied the 
existence of any right in the Attorney 
General to file these Informations: at the 
tame time, I must say, that when 1 sec 
such grave and great authorities on that 
side the question, and when I see a mi¬ 
nority of 78 Members of this House, on a 
division supporting those opinions, I think 
it would rather he presumption in me to 
feel assured than to doubt on the subject; 
nor am I convinced by the authoritic.s 
quoted on the other side, '[here is Sir 
Bartholemew Shower’s argument which is 
9 


[ published in his works, apd that is reck- 
J om'il great authority in favour of this 
' practice. Now, in the first place, I must 
ohscive on that, that it is at best but the 
argument of counsel, and an argument 
never used. Ne.Yt 1 must notice, that this 
argument was drawn up in answer to ob¬ 
jection urged against what ? Informations 
ex officio by the Attorney General ? No. 
The case for which this argument was 
proposed was the case of an liifurination, 
not at the uit of the crown but of an indi¬ 
vidual, for a trespass; and accordingly 
the, whole of the cases quoted in the argu¬ 
ment arc of the same nature. It contains 
a long and elaborate list of Informations, 
and carries them up to the time of lulvvanl 
3id; but out of all these cases I think 
there arc but two, which appear to be at 
the suit of the crown ; one is in the lime 
of Pliilip and Mary, and was an Informa¬ 
tion filed by the then Attorney Gc-ncral 
(Griflin) against Plowden and others, for 
absenting themselves fiom their duty in 
parliament. It t crlainly does not appear 
ihal till, defendams ever objectetl lo the 
mode of proceeding, and Mr. Plowden 
wa.i ij.mselfa lawyer of eminence; but I 
think that (In: case does not appear tlis- 
iinetly enough to build much upon'it. 
The t'liicr i.s a inoie reiiiaikable one; it is 
that of an liifoMnation filed ex ifficio by 
the Atloi'iie.v CJetwiMi m Cliai'les tin: Ist’s 
lime, in ilu‘ Ismg’.i l'.eiK'li.again'-t sir John 
Lilloi, Mr. IIollu, and jMr. Valentine, for 
seiliiiouMioi'.ls s])oii.:;i iii tins House; and 
vol it dot s not appear that iliey objected 
.0 tlie proeeidi'ig. Tins is assuredly a 
nM'iig cii.-e, iiiasmacii Siar-Gbaniltcr 
iiasi boe.n iaicly aboliJu'd; and tbis pro¬ 
ceeding by '-X offtcio Information, bad been 
ijiio of il.e iiroereiiiiigs complained of in 
that court; aiic! in tl'j edsu the defen- 
J.lilts V.'* le sullic.eniiy' keen and eager lo 
ui.e advoiitaoi- of any tiling that might 
in th 'll' lavoar. But on the other 
banc’ It is to be obsera ed, that they pleaded 
lo the jurisdiction of the court altogether, 
and relied upon that plea ; and 1 think 
it hy no means improbable, tliat tiiey 
thought that it might in s une degree tend 
to n-eaken that plea if they took the other 
objection. All the other cases, as I said 
before, mentioiietl in Shower’s aiguinent, 
relate to Informations at the suit of indi¬ 
viduals ; and it is evident from the deci¬ 
sion of Lord Holt on the case, that the ar¬ 
gument wa.s meant to reler wholly to those 
of that description; for he lays it down 
that Ijjformattons cauuot be disputed, find 
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argues in favour of their existence from 
the end of the Act of the 18 of Henry 8. 
Nor is it quite clear that that Act refers 
only to such Informations; for it gives 
penalties^ part to the King, part to the 
party, suing in any Court of Record, " by 
" bill, plaint,” &c. wherein *' no essoin, 
" wager of law, &c. is allowed,” and 
wager of law never lay to the king’s suit. 
It IS clear therefore that both the argu> 
ment and the decision refer only to Infor' 
mations at the suit of individuals. How¬ 
ever, I said before that 1 did not dispute 
the legality of them in toto} but simply 
the legality of such an Use as has lately 
been made of tluin; and here I have the 
authority of Lord Holt again, who in a 
subsequent decision on the same cause, 
expressly states, that " Informations were 
“ at common law *♦•*. p'or a crime com- 
" milled in York cannot be punished here 
" by indictment, for it cannot be removed 
out of the county, therefore it is only 
*■* punishable by Information.” So that if 
this decision of Lord IIoll refers to ex qfiicio 
Itiformalions, it is clearl}' his opinion, that 
they are only good in cases when Indict¬ 
ments will not lie ; and in conformity to 
this opinion, is tliat of Mr. Just’oc Black- 
•tone, who, on tliis point, says, “The infor- 
mations, that are exhibited in the name 
of the King alone, are of two kinds: first, 
“ those which are truly and properly his 
“ own suits, and filed ex officio by his own 
“ immediate officer the attorney general; 
2ndly, those in tvhicli, though the King 
is tiie nominal prosecutor, yet it is at the 
relation of some private person or com- 
*' nion informer; and they are filed by tlie 
“ King's coroner and attorney in the couit 
** ofKiiig’sbHiich, usually called the master 
“ of the crown-office, who is for this piir- 
" pose the standing officer of the public. 
“ The objects of the king's own prosecu- 
** lions, filed ex officio by his own attorney 
" general, are properly such enormous 
*• misdemeanors, as peculiarly tend to dis- 
** turb or endanger his government, or to 
** molest or afiront him in the regular dis- 
" charge of his royal functions. For of- 
" fences so high and dangerous, in the pu' 
ni>hmeiit or prevention of which a rno* 
*' meut’s delay would be fatal, the law has 
** given to the crown the power bf an ini- 
" mediate prosecution, witlioHt wailing for 
any previous application to any other 
tribunal.” 

Certainly, Sir, this definition of Mr. 
Justice Blackstone does not correspond 
with the dilatory manner in which these 

(VOLm.) 


Informations, have been prosecuted ; and 
upon this, it is, that I would ground the 
uselessness and illegality pf the -power. 
Is the evil such as to require an instan¬ 
taneous remedy ? What is there in if 
that requires the sudden effort to sup¬ 
press it. Or if a libel be this ruin¬ 
ous thing, why does the Attorney Gle- 
neral put off' its trial for six or eight 
months i Out of the whole 4-2 Informa¬ 
tions filed within the last three yeari- 
011 ly 16 have been brought to sentence. 
Two of the accused have been acquitted, 
two are still unsentenced, ten have never 
been proceeded against after conviction, 
ei;.'ht never tried, one not found, and three 
are still for bail. Perhaps these ten are 
to be forgiven like the rest, and that, 
of course, will be solely attributed to the 
humane tlisposiiion of the Attorney Ge¬ 
neral (Hear, and a laugh !) But, Sir, is it 
no punishment to have such a prosecution 
depending over a man's head ? Is there 
nothin;^ in the expence and the perplexity 
and the harassed mind and the doubts and 
suspence of the unforlimate person who is 
thus threatened hy the Attorney General 
as the victim bf that species of prosecu¬ 
tion, which according to Blackstone, ought 
only to be had recourse to in cases that 
are of vital importance to the slate ? The 
seventy informations previous to the year 
1791 produced fifty convictions ; the four¬ 
teen previous to the year 1807 produced 
13 convictions : but in the last three yearsi 
the House will hfok at the number which 
have been convicted, and at what has becr> 
done in the other cases, and 1 then leave 
it to the House to judge of the influence 
which by this proceeding is given to the 
Attorney GcueraL Sir, in the 4ih and 5th 
of Will, and Mar. an iict was passed for 
putting a stop lo vexatious Iiiformalions. It 
certainly left the power of filing Informa¬ 
tion to the Attorney Genera). 'Fhere is an 
express exception in the act in his favour. 
This, i conceive, is decisive on the one 
hand of the legality of the proceeding ; 
but on the o^ker, of the improper and 
vexatious use of it. The object was to put 
a rtop to vexatious Informations; but the 
legislature never could conceive that a 
person in the high situation of an Attorney 
General would use this power for the pur¬ 
pose of vexation, and therefore left it him 
in erder to meet the cases pointe<l out by 
Black.sione.. Again, Sir, in the time of 
queen Elir.abeth an act was passerl agai.nst 
ccmpouiHling Inforraations, and in this acf 
too, the Attorney General is exempted 
(2 O) 
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from the proviiioos of the act, and surely 
for (he same reason. Biackstonf, speaking 
of tbift last mentioned act, says, •* The com* 
pounding of Informations upon penal 
*• staiutes are an offence of an equivalent 
««nature in criminal causes; and are be* 
*• sides an additional misdemeanor against 
•* public justice, by contributing to make 
*• the laws odious to the peopleat once 
** therefore to discourage malicious Infor* 
**’mers, and to provide that oflfences when 
** once discovered, should be duly pro* 
*• secuted, it is enacted, that if any person 
informing, under pretence of any jienal 
maues any composition without 
** leave of the court, or takes any money 
•• or promise from the defendant to excuse 
" him (which demonstrates bis intent in 
** commencing the prosecution to be mere- 
ly to serve his own ends and not for the 
public good) he shall forfeit 10/. shall 
** stand two hours in the pillory, and shall 
^ be for ever disabled to 'sue on any po* 
,** pular or peUal statute.” Now I leave it 
the House to judge, whether prosecu* 
^ons taken up and dropped as 1 have de¬ 
scribed, have not been productive of vexa¬ 
tion on the one hand, and whether there 
if not good ground to suspect that they 
bave been most improperly compounded 
on the other. When the present Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer was Attorney- 
General, a public writer, a Mr. Peltier, 
was convicts of a Libel on Buonaparte, 
and the war soon after breaking out, he 
was never brought up t6 judgment; and 
sinceJhat time he has never ceased to be a 
zealous writer on the side of government. 
I beg to be understood as not saying that 
he ought to have been sentenceu, or that 
be oo^t to have been proceeded against 
at all. ^ But certainly in (bis case, there is 
season to suspect that there was an under¬ 
standing and compounding of the Informa¬ 
tion. And, Sir, it will be found that those 
who have suffered from the severity of this 
power, have been persons who have writ¬ 
ten againitt that admihistration of which 
the learned gentleman himself forms a 
part. The power has been used for inff u- 
cnce, and has not been directed against 
those who take the part of administration, 
althengh it is very evident that they have 
as few r^traints from a feeling of decency 
ami pr^iety as the writers on the op¬ 
posite side. Upon what principle of jus¬ 
tice,,^, shourd the vigilance of the At¬ 
torney Genera) be only directed against 
one -party ? The learned gentleman, oq 
•oniog iatojoffiQe,^.foiiii^, an.,mfoj:p)atjip^ 


by his predecessor against the pro¬ 
prietor of the Morning Post for a publica¬ 
tion tending to create a mutiny among 
the troops that were then embarking for 
foreign service. This, if any thing could 
be, appeared to be a case that called for 
the vigilance of the Attorney General, as- 
the mischief might have been instantane¬ 
ous and most serious. But notwithstand¬ 
ing this the learned gentleman opposite 
entered a Noli Prosequi on the prosecu* 
tion, and gave as bis reason, what was 
probably a sufficient one, that the printer 
had given up his author. Not, Sir, that 
1 am by any means disposed to complain 
of this lenity : but why has it not been 
followed in other cases ? And why did 
nut the Attorney General uniformly act 
upon the same principle ? The libel in 
the Morning Post app«‘ared first in that 
paper, and was so far its original produc¬ 
tion. Besides the editor had given notice 
that be should defend it, and had so far 
fathered it. But although Mr. Cobbett on 
his trial, declared himself the sole au¬ 
thor and proprietor of his paper, and de¬ 
clared the printer and publishers, as, in a 
certain sense, merely his servants, that 
declaration did nut avail them, and they 
were all punished together. In the case 
of The Statesman, a paper which has at¬ 
tracted notice by its opposition to Minis¬ 
ters, the Libel for which the editor is now 
in Newgate, was copied from a Manchester 
paper, with the name of the author sub* 
scribed, and yet Mr. Lovell, the proprietor 
of the Statesman, has been found guilty 
and sent to prison; and no proceedings, 1 
believe, have been commenced against 
the Author, or against the Editors of the 
Manchester paper. 

Sir, there are cases without end upon 
this subject. The Messrs. Hunts, the pro¬ 
prietors of the Examiner, have been ac- 

? |uitted in Westminster, on the very same 
.ibel for which Mr. Drakard has been 
found guiltv at Lincoln. There may 
have been the difference of a few words 
in the two Libels, but I am sore the 
learned gentleman will not descend to 
the chicanery of drawing any distinc¬ 
tion between them. At Lincoln, Mr. 
Orakard has been prosecuted for endea* 
vouring to excite mutiny among the sol¬ 
diers, while the proprietor of a London 
paper, the Courier, is permitted to go un- 
puni^d, after having asserted in so many 
w'ords, that the soldiery are, every man of 
them, out of the pale of the Britisli Const!* 
tn^on I .(Hear! .ka^! Qt tl^s partiality ii 
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i«. Sir, that I complain. At the time that 
discussions vrere going on in this House ro' 
specting the Duke of York, many Informa¬ 
tions were f|led against diiferent indivi¬ 
duals, which were afterwards withdrawn 
As to the matters which those publications 
contained, it was then, and still continues 
to be, my opinion, that they w'ere fully 
proved in evidence at the bar of ibis House. 
The Attorney General, however, has 
thought proper to abstain from the furth 
prosecution of those Libels, and yet the in¬ 
dividuals against whom he had filed those 
Informations were put to great hardship: 
and serious expence, and hud no means by 
which they might obtain redress. When 
the Attorney General first thought proper to 
file those Informations, it wasontlie ground 
that the bolding up the D-jko t>[ York to 
contempt was lowering the re«pect due 
to the royal family, and a great oflence 
against the state. The Duke of York 
was at that time Coroniniider in Chief, part 
of the ministry, and of course supported 
tile politics of tlie Learned Gentleman and 
his friends. At that period great respect 
was paid his R yal Higliues^'s cliuiacier; 
but it seems that that is no longer to be 
the case, the inmnen- he ceases to espouse 
the politics <if the Ltanieii Geiitlem.in 
and ills friends. In pro<>f of this, bir, 1 
shall take the liberty to read from u 
ministerial paper, called. The Courier, 
some observations made on the 31st of 
December last upon ail the male branches 
of the royal family, in an article which 
the writer is pleased to designate by the 
term of Tlie College of Princes 
After comiiunting on this College, they 
say ; *' '1 hi-s is a new class, a new estate 
*' sturting up to assert a right of giving 
an opinion on any great measure in 
** the contemplation of government. The 
*' College of Piinces ! Such a college 
*'e.xisttd in the Germanic Constitution, 

« lately laid low ; but, now, for the first 
*• time, is h<-urd of m the armies of 
*• Great Britain. They must know, 

•' that as Princes, they were nothing but 
" great babies, with loyal corals and 
" bfiis, just learning tb walk in the paths 
*'of the state; and that by making them 
" Biiglish noblemen, with seals in Parlia- 
« mtnt, the King breeched them into po- ; 
" litical manhood. As Pi ince Ernest and 
" Pi ince Adolphus, they are nothing more 
" than great boys, hardly regarded by the 
public, but without power or weight in 
•• the cninraunity—pretty creatures for a 
Dutchess to have dancing at her ball, 


•* but of no influence in the GoverAmdiit.' 
** 'Po give them ihii? influence they Were" 
“made Peers' of Pirliament.■^*****Alfr 
“ English noblemen of thi< highest rank/ 
“ they com III and respect as Princhs-' 
they sink bark to the character Of 
' great loooy boys wi'h toys and rattlsM'r 
What evil genius has persuaded them 
'*lo drop their parliamentary for their; 

princely character t To take a step 
'* which, as they knew it would be disre* 

'* gurded, must expose their impoteoed' 
and excite derision i Let ihent act in 
' Parlidmeiit, but let them never be heard 
again in their princely collective capa* 
city, if they do not wish to be'comd‘ 
obnoxious. The history of the class of 
the French Princes is not forgotten." 
Now, Sir, 1 am not complaining that these 
things are not proceeded against, but t 
do complain of the partiality which pro¬ 
secutes fbrerery thing that may be said 
against the political fi lendsot the inmistef 
of the day, but passes over tfie grossest 
and most indecent observations which caft 
possibly lie made against the - kigbe'sl 
persons in the community, unless those 
persons haptii n to coincide in political 
opinion witti the Government for the nine 
being. The whole of the arriilc i hav# 
just read to the iiouse, is so grossly ab*' 
sU’d, indecent amt abi iniiiable, that I da 
not blame Uie AttoMie^ General tor not 
prosecuting the Aoihor of if. But 1 do, 
and i iniiHi blame hini tor not shewing 
snnieilimg likcinf^arii iiuy in hisseleciion 
of those libels which ought to be proceed¬ 
ed against. 1 can at->o state, although it it 
not now a new case, that it appesr^ that 
in the year 1788, libels agamsi two of the 
ro}ai Duke'< who ilien opjiosed n<o.<i‘sieri 
W'cie actually sent to the neWspap. rs'lor 
iiiseition from the Treasury, aim me | ulw 
iisher imprisoned for it.» I hava btf‘>ie 
alJudeii to the two persons sent for tlireo 
years to distant Jails for a libel upon a 
ury, that is for censuring the verdiic »f a 
ury; yet a ministi^ial ^ aper ^'he (on* 
rier) may abuse with impunity that Jury 
who thought it their duty lo acquit Messrs. 
Hunt ? 

Upon the whole. Sir, it appears,' that 
be real rule which guides these«pro- 
lecntioiis is this : that the Courier and the 
ither papers which support the Ministers 
ot the day may say whatever they pleas* 
without the tear ot prosecution ; whereas 
the Examiner, The Independent Whig, 
I'he Statesman, and paperk that take the 
contrary Ime, are lure to be proaecifted 
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for'any expressions that may be offensive 
to the tniaister. In directing these obser¬ 
vations to the Attorney-General, I have 
acted merely from the consideration, that 
be.is the Officer properly responsible. I 
do not know whether he has acted exproprio 
nolu, or whether he has been guided by the 
opinions of others. It is pretty evident, 
hiiwevCr, that the gentlemen with whom 
lie is in the habit of acting are all equally 
biassed on this subject. '1 he present Fir^t 
Loi'd of the Admiralty, (Mr. Yorke) found 
out, in the course of the last session, 
that thd Press was intolerably, lirentious, 
and complained to this House of a 
placard reflecting upon him. In conse¬ 
quence of this complaint, the individual 
against whom it was brought (Mr. tiale 
Jones) sutfered a confinement in New¬ 
gale for several months. When the 
right hon. gentleman brought the rom- 
piaint forward, he stated that he felt no¬ 
thing personal on the subject, but had been 
actuated solely by his regard for the credit 
apd dignity of the House. In the first in- 
fitance, I grive the right hon. gcuth man 
credit for the asseition ; but I am fre.-^ to 
coaless, that since that tiin-' my belief lias 
been greatly shaken. And tlic circum¬ 
stance which led toihatdisbeVKi'on iny part, 
was, that those who felt so keenly the re¬ 
gard that was due to the credit and dignity 
of the House in one instance, have not 
felt it incumbent upon them to take the 
same steps to asseit its dignity in other 
cases which appear to me still more glar¬ 
ing, not otil}' when individuals but when 
large bodies of the members have been 
abused in the gros.scst and most indecent 
manner by those papers who support the 
cause of the present Ministers. The Morn¬ 
ing I'ost, in Its observations on the conduct 
of a Minority tn opposing an adjournment, 
(in which opposition I believe it will now 
be confessed ihat they were right) abused 
in the grossest maimer all the members who 
voted in tjiat minoiity^ It is as follows: 
*' With very few exceptions, there was 
•' displayed in both Houses, on this occa- 
" siou, a most creditaliie and liecoming 
*' sympathy, and the conduct of I/>rd 
** Moira and Mr. Sluridaii, who on all oc- 
•' caSTiuis of real u Mluiial importance are 
*» ever actively to be found at their post, 
** is eiuitled to our best commendations. 
'* In iheHuu-e of Lords, notwithstanding 
"some observations from Lords Grenville 
and Grey, to the justice or necessity of 
" which we can by no means subscribe, 
f'the quesUoaof adjournmeabYvas carried 


I " as we have already observed, nwm* di$- 
" sentimte; nor would there have been any 
" division in the Commons, where the Op- 
" position were unwilling to expose the 
" weakness of their numbers, had not Sir- 
" Francis Burdett, after some reprehensi- 
" ble and insidious insinuations, relative to 
" the exercise of the Executive Power, 
" entrapped Mr. Whitbread and some 
" others, who to hide a still greater shame, 
" and wear the semblance of consistency, 
" found therasedves compelled to vote with 
« the mischievous Baronet. We are not, 
" however, displeased at the patriotic ex- 
" pedient to which the worthy Sir Francis 
" has thus had recourse, as it serves to 
" shew how contemptible are the numbers 
" of tliose whose nature is debased by the 
" vile view sol faciion, ami wliose unuiBuly 
" I’eeliiigs and uiigencroi;! hearts forbid as 
" it were their sympathy, in a ■ which 
" to t!ie cvcrlrtiiiig honour of the counlry 
" be It rchtt. d,so deeply ihtciesls the bent 
" frriim-s, uiui fills with keen solicitude 
" tli;* toii.i liosouis of a people, wiio iu 
" duly appreciating his virtues, prove 
" ihtioso-lvcs deserving of the best M«- 
" narcii itiat ever adorned a Throne.”— 
.Such luiigiiage as this. Sir, is endured in 
the iMoiiiiitg l*ost, because that paper is 
in the habit of lending its support to 
Minister.^, and no one of those members 
who, upon other occasions, have dis- 
covt'ied such a lively regard for the credit 
and dignity of the Hoiir.c, considered this 
as a case deserving of their notice. For 
ray own part. Sir, I do not feel at all huit 
by such expressions of the Morning Post. 
Of me, that paper is at all times at li¬ 
berty to .speak in whatever way it pleases. 
All T ask is, that the Attorney General 
and those gentlemen who are so trean- 
bliiigly alive to the heinous nature of 
libels in some instances, will practise 
something like impartiality in their se- 
lection. If they are actuated by the 
pure.st of motives; if their obiect ui the 
prosecution of libels is solely their regard 
for the state, a respect for public decency 
and the preservation bonorum morum, how 
happens it. Sir, that these considerations 
never atfect them but wiien the person of¬ 
fending differs in politics from tlie Minis¬ 
ter of the day ? 

I fear. Sir, I have already trespassed* 
too long upon the indulgence of the 
House. I hope 1 have said enough to 
convince the House of the exorbitancy 
of the power exercised by the Attorney 
General* 1 call for the production of tlio' 
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Papers opon these three distinct grounds; 
1st, That even if ;the law had not been 
altered, the state of things being altered, 
the Privilege'ought to be investigated: 
2n(lly, That the law having been aU 
tered, inquiry is thereby rendered more 
necessary, and particularly as t^e altera* 
lion has been introduced by the Attorney 
(jenerai himself: 3dly, That the House 
may examine whether what 1 have as¬ 
serted be true; namely, that the proceed¬ 
ing by Infunnation has been exercised 
vexatiously and partially. I shall now 
conclude with moving, For an Account 
“ of all Prosecutions for Libel by Inforina- 
“ tion fx q///cio since the I si of January 
'» 1801, together with all proceedings had 
•• thereupon, specifying the dates of the 
*' publication of the isaid alleged Libels, 
•* and of the proceedings had upon each 
•• respectively.” 

The Attorney General rose, and said, that 
though the noble lord had not expressly 
called in question the right of the indivi¬ 
dual holding the oflice which ho had the 
honour to iiil, to institute a criminal pro¬ 
cess by filing informations ex ojjicio, yet 
the: whole drill and bcaringjof his ai gunient, 
and the great object of the motion with 
which iie had concluded, were directed 
against that right. Fur himself, he had 
no hesitation to sav, that he would be the 
Iasi man to contend, that, if an officer in 
his situation siiould so far lose sight of his 
duty, as to act upon the right legally and 
constitutionally vested in him in a partial 
manner, or to the injury and oppression of 
individuals whose political principles 
might be obnoxious to him, he ought not 
to be as responsible as if his conduct was 
wholly illegal. Hut while admitting the re¬ 
sponsibility under which he acted, he trust- 
ed,that he should experience the indulgence 
of the House in repelling the charges 
which had been thus gruundle.ssly brought 
ag.ainst him; and he was confident he 
should be able to satisfy every lion, mem¬ 
ber who heard him, that, in the exercise of 
the power lie possessed he bad not .so 
niiscoiulucted himself as to render it ne¬ 
cessary for parliament to interfere, to mo¬ 
dify or restrain the power iiself. 

In the first place, he must remark, that 
he was persuaded, that the noble lord 
himself, w'ouid do him the justi>e to ac¬ 
knowledge, that no official impediment 
bad been thrown in his way from any 
quarter, to prevent his obtaining the fullest 
infbi’ttiatioii on the subject of his motion. 
Not only had the noble lord had the ac¬ 


cess; to which be was entkfed, to the re-' 
cords of the oflice, but instructioiM had 
been given to the dilTerent officers to fti- 
cilitatc his inquiries, and to save him from- 
the unavoidable embarrassment whicfv 
the multiplicity of documents might others 
wise have occasioned, by directing his atren*^ 
tion to those papers particularly, from which 
be could obtain the most satisfactory in¬ 
formation. Under these circumstances 
and by such official assistance' the noble 
lord had qualified himself to lay before the 
Huuse anaccur ite statement of the number 
of Informations which had been filed et 
qlHcio, by him (the Attorney-General) 
during the last three years, from which 
statement the noble lord inlet red, that 
there was reason to suspect that the power 
entrusted to him had been improperly 
used ; and that the House was called upon 
to enter into a further investigation of 
the subject, tor the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the accusation advanced against 
him was not founded in fact. Many of 
the topics in which the noble lord had in¬ 
dulged had no immediate bearing on the 
subject bcibre the House ; although they 
might be calciilnled to shew that the 
ordinary proceedings of the law requil'ed 
correction. If such were the opinion of 
tlic noble lord, and if he conceived that 
the logisiature ought to interfere, the sub¬ 
ject was one which he should distinctly 
introduce; but, he must repeat, it had nO 
connection witb,the present question. 

The noble lord had <harged him with 
many acts of harshness and severity to- 
ward.s those ofleiiders, ag.ainst whom in 
his official character he had felt it his duty 
to file criminal Intorinations. But how, 
he would ask, had this accusation been 
borne out by the facts } It was true, that 
the noble lord assorted that the influence 
of the crown had been used against those 
individuals who had been prosecuted for 
libels; bill he desired the noble lo.rd, or 
any oi.e wiio had bsen an oh-dver of hia 
pu.cecding. since his accessii-n to office, 
to say, that in one single case there hati 
been any exercise of tiie influence of men 
in power, to the pn-judice of those against 
whom it had been his duty to insutote 
prosecutions for libel. On the contrary 
lie was confident it would he found, that 
every prosecution of that naiiirerhad been 
conilijcied with the greatest lenity, fn- 
deed he was happy to say, because in the 
declaration was included a just characteih 
of the constitution and feelings of the 
country«that no man atandiog in bn sttua- 
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tioti-^bowerer bold bis disposition—how> pressed by the noble lord. Hie noble 
etrer strong his nerves—however wicked lord had stated that these criminal, infor- 
bis inclination, dare so much abuse the mations were made peculiarly the engines 
power vested in him, as not to give an of oppression, because no time which 
oilehder prosecuted by the crown as great might elapse after the filing of the infer* 
advantages, or greater advantages in his mation could prevent the institution of 
defence than any ordinary criminal pos- such a prosecution, and, therefore, that,' 
•essed. Were any prosecutions so closely whenever* a libel bad been published, it 
watched as those commenced byAttornies was always open to the Attorney •General 
General ? Were there any individuals to prosecute the offender at how consif 
wh^ conduct excited such careful and derable a period soever after the corn- 
curious inquiry, if they exceeded the mission of the offence. Now he would 
just limits' of their power t Was zeal ask whether there was a single member in 
or ability wanted to detect their errors ? that House, who, on the noble lord’s 
Were they even allowed the ordinary ex- making this statement, did not believe that 
CUM of human infirmity for any wrong criminal informations had been in the 
which they might commit; It hw indeed manner described, filed for state libels ? 
been thrown out by the noble lord, al Was the observation intelligible, unless it 
though he had saved him (the Attorney- was intended to imply, that after a lapse 
General) personally from the necessity of of time, he (the Attorney -General) had op- 
repelling the accusation, that the paltry pressively exercised the power entrusted 
dirty fees of office might be an induce- to him ror the prosecution of offenders ? 
ment to those who held the situation of The House would scarcely credit the 
Attorney-General, to prefer proceeding in statement of the fact therefore, that after 
cases of libel by Information rather than term had elapsed from the publica- 
by indictment. He really forgot at that tion ofa libel, in no single instance had an 
moment whether the fee to an Attorney- information been filed by him against an 
General was 6s. 8<i. or 13s. 4d. but in offender of that description! Olfonders of 
either case be would not condescend to other descriptions he might have pro- 
defend those who might be placed in that secuted, at periods more distant from the 
situation from the imputation of being in- commission of the offence ; but, with re- 
fluenced by any unworthy considerations spect to the kind of offences alluded to by 
of personal emolument, still less by the the noble lord, he had never allowed a 
amount of the fee be had-just stated. longer jtime to intervene between the dis- 
With respect to the insinuation thrown covery of the offence and the filing of the 
out thus generally by the noble lord, he information than what was required for the 
was at no loss to trace the cause, to which necessary legal preparation. Let the 
he was indebted for the observation that noble lord bring a direct charge on this 
conveyed it.—He was perfectly aware subject, and he pledged himself to meet 
that the noble lord had thrown it out, be- t;—nay more, to shew to the satisfaction 

cause on the trial of Cobbett he had im- of that House and of the country, that if 
puted to the defendant, that he was in- he had been guilty of any breach of duty 
ffuenced by a consideration of the profits n the execution of his office, it was on the 
of his paper to pursue the course which side of lenience and notin the exercise of 
he-- had adopted. By no candid mind, oppression. 

however, could the two cases be thought Another of the accusations made by the 
to rescinl^e. A nobleman whose heart noble lord applied rather to the general 
beat so high with honourable feeling as administration of the law on the subject 
that of the noble lord, could hardly think, ban'to the execution of the duties of bis 
l^cause in a case of a periodical publica- particular office. The noble lord asserted 
tion, he'.(the Attorney-General) had been hat, the defendant in a criminal informa- 
called on in the discharge of his duty to .ion for a libel had not the privilege of 
make*\heobservations which he had made, irayiiig a ta/es. But if be had the power 
that, therefore, it was fair to bring the two of praying a ta/es, the prosecutor would as 
cases under comparison. Sure he was, that in other cases always be enabled to with- 
thvre was no nian sitting in that House, draw the record; and thus the same effect 
and possessed of a liberal sentiment, who would be produced. The noble lord had 
would perceive any likeness between them, .houglit proper to descant very largely on 

Another circumstance of aliedged hard- he nature of special juries. He had as- 
ahip bad been much^dwelt on and forcibly 'Orted that special jurors were selected 
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by an officer of the crown—that they 
made interest to serve-—that their service 
was lucrative, and that they would take 
care not to return a verdict unpalatable to 
the crown. Jest they .should oilend the 
officer who selected, and be rejected by 
him on subset^uent occasions. The noble 
lord however had stated all this without 
an accurate knowledge of the fact. The 
officer to. whom he alluded was no more 
under the controul of the crown than 
the judges w'cre. Would, not the House 
suppose from the statement of the noble 
lord, that this officer was removable at the 
pleasure of the crown, and that he would 
therefore act under the apprehension of 
displeasing the crown i Yet the fact was, 
that the officer was appointed, for life; 
that he had as firm a title to bis place as 
the Judges had to their exalted offices; 
and, as he bad before observed, that he 
was no more under the influence of the 
crown than the Judges were. He owed it 
to the individual now in possession of that 
place to declare, that a more honourable 
man did not exist; and he was persuaded, 
that no one would feel more sensibly, the 
imputation that he could be capable of 
dealing partially between the crown and 
the person accused. Nor was the noble 
lord more correct in saying, that the 
Special Jurors were selected by this officer. 
'J hey were taken fi-om the freeholderV 
bnok. It was the duty of the constable 
of each parish, to return the names of the 
freeholders in that parish ; and these se¬ 
veral lists were collected in one book. 
The line of conduct pursued by the officer 
in question was, to let no one know where , 
he opened the book and began to take ' 
names, lest that knowledge should lead to 
such contrivances as he was sure fiom i 
what the noble lord had said, he wished'! 
should be avoided. Opening the hook, 
therefore, in difierent parts, and without 
communicating any information to either 
of the parties, he took 48 names; which 
names were given to the parties, who at¬ 
tended on a future day, and had each al¬ 
ternately tliH privilege of striking out a 
name, until the number was reduced to 
24—This list of 24 names was returned to 
the court, and fiom it 12 individuals were 
drawn to try the cause. A more impartial 
course of proceedings, from first to last, 
could not be cuiice>ved ; and he trusted, 
therefore, that tlx Mouse would nut con¬ 
sider the loose and unfoondrd asseitions 
of the noble lord, as a sufiicient ground for 
acceding to his motion. 


With resfmet to the law and the admi¬ 
nistration of the law in matters of libel, 
the noble lord ^ad gone into a Jong and 
elaborate statement of a great number of 
cases which bad occurred in courts of jusn 
tice, and had endeavoured to persuade tba 
House, that difierent judgments had been 
pronounced by difierent judges, and even 
by the same judge in different cases in 
matters of libel. Into the discussion of this 
subject it was quite impossible to eoter,- 
without a more extensive knowledge, and 
a more deliberate consideration of tbo 
various cases. It was enough for him. 
to say, that this part of the general sub¬ 
ject was not before the House, nor did it 
arise in any way from the alledged onduo 
exercise of his power as attorney-genera). 
This, however, ho would declare, that, 
making every allowance which ought to 
be made for human infirmity, he was sa- 
tilled that the same steady principle of 
justice had actuated all the learned judges 
to whose conduct the noble lord had al-. 
luded. Speaking of judgments for libels, 
which he termed severe beyond measure, 
the noble lord referred by way of con¬ 
trast, to the conduct and opinions of lord 
chief justice Holt. He was satisfied, how¬ 
ever, that if the noble lord would look 
back to the judgment of the court of King's 
Bench on the offenders of that time, be 
would find the learned and upright judge 
whom be had mentioned, expressing his 
opinion, that the licentiousness of the li« 
be!ler.s of his dfly called for the utmost 
severity of punishment; and that in fact^ 
his judgments were, to say the least of 
them, not more lenient than those which 
the noble lord had so pointedly condemn¬ 
ed. He would partiuulaiise some of the 
judgments to which he alluded, were he 
not anxious not to intrude unnecessarily 
on the time of the House. He would sa¬ 
tisfy himself, therefore, with stating the 
fact generoily, and challenging the noble 
lord to contradict it if he could. 

Amongst the many cases contained in 
his studious enumeration of what he 
thought pru])er to designate as severe sen¬ 
tences, the noble lord had adverted to the 
sentence of three years imprisonment pass¬ 
ed on Hart and While, which the noble 
lord osserted was for a single libel.-^Lord 
Folkestone said across the table, that hp 
had observed it was for two libels.)—:H« . 
did not hear.the noble lord say so before.v. 
If he did say so, it had escaped his ear.- 
What he had uudeistood him ip his speejifh 
to have represented lyaa, t^at|h^ seolpoca, 
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of three years iinprisoninent had been in 
flicted on those persons for the publica* 
tion of a single libel. There were how¬ 
ever two libels, and they were of a very 
gross nature. He was persuaded that 
those who looked at the libels of which 
these individuals were convicted—who 
looked to the conduct of the individuals 
themselves, and who then reverted to the 
judgments of the courts, in times which 
had been called " the good times of the 
law and of the constitution," would see no 
ground for accusing the judges of the pre¬ 
sent day of overstepping their power, or 
of exercising their authority with rigour. 
The noble lord indeed had declared that 
it was a mockery to say, that persons, si¬ 
tuated as those were, whose case he had 
been just considering, might have the be¬ 
nefit of a writ of error; because there was 
such a long string of cases pending in the 
House of Lords, that a very considerable 
time must elapse before that writ of error 
could be argued. How happened it that 
the noble lord forgot to accompany this 
assertion with the statement that the indi¬ 
viduals, Messrs. Hart and White, did ac¬ 
tually bring a writ of error into the House 
of Lords; that, being a criminal case, im¬ 
mediate attention was paid to it ; that 
other pending matters were made to give 
way to it; and that the subject was taken 
into consideration at the earliest possible 
opportunity ? Surely it was not the ob¬ 
ject of the noble lord and could not be his 
wish to intimate, that the criminal law 
was administered with more severity than 
it really was. He confessed his wonder 
therefore, that to the declaration that a 
writ of error, to persons in the situation of 
Hart and White, held out the semblance, 
but not the substance of advantage, the 
noble lord had not, with the case fresh in 
his memory, added that that case was an 
exception to his general remark. 

In the course of his speech, the noble 
lord had piost strenuously contended that 
the situation of oflenders of this descrip¬ 
tion was very much aggravated by the 
Bill which he (the Attorney General) had 
had the honour to introduce into the House 
three years ago; and that by that Bill 
he hSd assumed the pow'er—not merely of 
filing informations for libel against whom 
he pleased—but, having filed such infor¬ 
mations, of casting any one of his Majes¬ 
ty's aobjects into prison unless he found 
toe bail required for his subsequent ap- 

E earance.—Now really when the noble 
ird bad auerted i^ts« ne for bis part sop* 
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posed it %vas a slip ^ and that the noble 
lord did not mean to convey that which* 
his words necessarily implied. But when 
to this the noble lord added, that by this 
act of parliament, he (the Attorney'Ge¬ 
neral) had under his controul the liberty 
of every subject of the realm, against 
whom he- might choose to file a criminal 
information for libel, he was at length 
satisfied there had been no mistake. The 
House would judge of the fact. The Act 
alluded to gave to the Attorney General 
no such power as that ascribed to it. It 
gave to the judges of the land the power 
to be used at discretion (a discretion which 
they would of course always excicise with 
all due reference to every circumstance 
of the case), to hold such persons to bail 
as they might think proper. Instead of 
his having the power to do this without 
affidavits (as alleged by the noble lord), 
the judges of the land could not exercise 
the power but on a case made out before 
them by affidavits. 

Th us much he had felt it necessary to 
say with respect to the provisions of this 
Bill and the powers it conferred. He should 
in the next place beg leave to submit an 
observation or two upon the manner in 
w'hich these powers had been exercised. 
If the House were to judge from the 
candid statement of the noble lord they 
would be led to conclude that the powers 
so reprobated, hud been kept in a state of 
unceasing, activity, and converted into an 
engine of intolerable oppro.ssiuii and in¬ 
justice. What, however, must be the 
surprise of the House to learn that only a 
single instance of the exercibc of this au¬ 
thority had occuried since the passing of 
the Art. He should state it to the House, 
and leave them to judge of its propriety. 

A person, .against whom an ini'ormaiion 
was pending for a libel, had the audacity, 
while such information was pending and 
before his trial, to publish a second edition 
of the same libel. The case was laid be^ 
fore Mr. .Tustire Le Blanc on affidavit, 
Mr. Justice Le Blanc thought fit to hold 
the person to bail, and he was held 
accurdit.gly. While he was on this 
subject, he thought it necessary to state, 
that the Act in que.siion gave to the 
judges of the land no power which was 
not vested in a Justice of the Peace, or 
a Secretary of State, before the passing of 
the'Act. If the noble lord would revert 
to the reign of the late king, he would 
find many instances in which Justices of 
Peace bad caused f ersoiu charged with 
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saditioos libels to be arrested, and bound 
•kfafiD over to appear in the Court of King’i 
Bench, there to await the event of any in¬ 
formation or indictment against them for 
the said libels. This was not therefore a 
new power: it had been before exercised 
by magistrates of an inferior description. 
Long indeed before he had brought the 
Bill into the House-—so far back as 1804, 
it had been introduced by lord Ellen- 
borough in the House of Lords as an 
Amendment to a Bill from the Commons; 
and this Amendment bad been afterwards 
withdrawn in the Commons, not from any 
doubt as to the propriety of the enact¬ 
ment itself, but on an observation from the 
Chair which related solely to an informality 
in the mode of proceeding. What he had 
now stated, he trusted would be fully suf¬ 
ficient to satisfy the House with respect 
as well to the history as to the merits of 
this measure, which had been with so much 
candour and justice converted by the 
noble lord into a ground of accusation 
against him. 

After having pressed with all the force 
and ability which so peculiarly distin¬ 
guish his lordship this general topic which 
had no bearing on the subject before the 
House, the noble lord at length came to 
that which was the point actually under 
discussion, namely, tiie supposition that he 
(the Attorney-General) had unduly and 
with partiality exercised the autiiority en¬ 
trusted to lum. The charge distinctly 
made was, that he had conducted liimself 
oppressively and partially. Tiie noble 
lord tlierelore, having produced the num¬ 
ber of criminal infnrtiiations for libel filed 
by hnn during the last three years; and 
having shewn that those informations 
were more numerous than they had been in 
the three preceding years, had thence 
inferred, ihai there was reason to suspect 
the power of filing them had been impro¬ 
perly exercised. He wished the House 
here to observe, that the same opportu- 
iiilios which enabled the noble lord to as¬ 
certain the number of informations filed, 
enabled him also to ascertain the nature 
of the' libels for which they were filed. 
He was sure that the diligence, the zeal, 
and the curiosity of tnind for. which the 
noble lord was so eminently distinguished 
must have also induced him to examine 
th« nature of the libels. Not a word, 
however, did the noble lord say on that 
subject. He yet thought that the House 
would not deal so harshly with an officer 
compelled to exercise such invidious 
(VOL. XIX.) 


powers as those which it was his doty to 
exercise, as to conclude,' that because tha 
number of informations increased, tbs' in¬ 
formations were necessarily improper. If 
a greater number of libels were published' 
within a certain period, than during any 
former period of a similar extent, an At¬ 
torney-General would neglect his duty, 
unless he increased the number of hia 

K rosecotions in proportion. The noblo 
ird knew very well, it had been relied 
on by the person from whom he bad bor¬ 
rowed a great part of his accusations—it 
had been relied on by Hart and White in 
their defence—it had been relied on by 
the two Hunts—^that publications of a na¬ 
ture similar to theirs liad been passed ovef 
on former occasions unnoticed. In what 
a situation therefore was he placed ! If ha 
abstained from prosecutions he might b«i 
accused of holding out impunity to future 
ofienders; if he prosecuted, he was then 
charged with unbecoming and oppressive 
severity. When the noble lord stated that 
42 persons had been prosecuted fur libell 
daring the last three years, he ought to 
have added that the number of libels pro¬ 
secuted, was only 18; several persona 
having been prosecuted for the same libel 
copied into different publications. When 
it was considered that there were 52 di^ 
ferent newspapers published in London, 
some every day, some once a week, some 
twice a-week, and some three times a- 
week; and that altogether, near 200 pub¬ 
lications were thus issued from the press df 
the metropolis every week, it would not 
appear surprising that the necessity of in¬ 
stituting prosecutions fur libels should Eave 
greatly increased. 

Now with respect to the eighteen libels 
which had been the subject of prosecu¬ 
tion, ho had to inform the House, tliat 
eleven of them had either been proved be¬ 
fore a Jury, or judgment on them had been 
suffered to go by default. On one, the 
defendant had been acquitted; and be 
(the Attorney General) had In conse¬ 
quence withdrawn the record of the ne.xt 
on the paper, and had not brought it to 
trial. Three of the defendants had in¬ 
serted satisfactory apologies in their news¬ 
papers, and he had dropped the pr« 4 secu- 
tions in consequence. He had filed an 
information against the author of the In¬ 
dependent Whig, for a lil)el on the Duko 
of York, long after the investigation of his 
royal highness’s conduct had terminated « 
but on a representation that'^c libel was 
inserted witnout the publisher’s knowledge 
(2P) ■ • 
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—tbat he was in inBrm health—that the 
ypprisoiiment be was already eoduriog 
prbfied heavily upoi) him—and that an 
extension of it would be a most grievous 
sufieriiig, he had consented to drop the 
prosecution, on a proper apology being 
niadev One case was now pending, but 
not ripe for trial. In two cases connected 
with major Hogan’s pamphlet, he had 
dropped the prosecutions, for reasons 
which, he was persuaded, the House 
would not condemn. The noble lord had 
also asserted, that some prosecutions had 
been dropped because the persons against 
whom the informations had been filed 
changed sides in politics. To what the 
noble lord alluded he sincerely professed 
that he had not the most remote idea. 
The assertion was utterly incapable of 
being answered, because it was utterly 
unintelligible. He had been charged by 
the noble lord with proceeding partially 
in the case of the Morning Post. Having 
found when he came into office a prose- 
eution pending against the Morning Post 
for a libel (which libel the noble lord ac¬ 
knowledged he thought would have been 
better passed over in tlie first instance), 
the noble lord asserted that instead of pro¬ 
secuting he had entered a noli prosequi.—^ 
This was not the fact; the proceeding 
had been instituted towards the close of 
1806, by his learned friend who preceded 
him in office. An application had been 
made to his learned friend, by a friend of 
editoi^ of the paper, to stay proceed¬ 
ings on giving up the author. For a con¬ 
siderable time after he (the Attorney Ge¬ 
neral) came into office, lie heard nothing 
of the prosecution. lie was then informed 
by the solicitor for the Transport Board, 
against which Board the libel had been 
written, that a Mr. Jevershad been ascer¬ 
tained to be the person who sent the ar¬ 
ticle to the office of the Morning Post. 
He was also informed that this was not 
consider'd sufficient, and that then Mr. 
Jevers gafe up the name of capt; l^ach, 
as the author of the article. He was also 
informed that capt. Roach was not in Eng¬ 
land, having been abroad when the pro¬ 
secution was commenced; of course, this 
bosintss being connected with the Trans¬ 
port Board, passed under the notice of the 
counwl for the Admiralty, and the consi¬ 
deration of steps proper to be taken was in 
fact committed to Mr. Jervis and himself. 
The advice they gave was,« that it would 
be proper to defer determining what was 
5t to be done, until the truth of the alle¬ 


gation should be proved - by the result of 
the indictment against captain Roach, pn# 
the affidavit of Mr. Jevers; aiul if the 
prosecution should fail against Captain 
Roach, then to bring it against the other.’* 
This he could assure the House, was the 
first and the lost which he knew of the 
matter. He bad since, however, upon in¬ 
quiry, learned that captain Roach (who 
was a most meritorious officer) had made 
a representation to the Transport Board, 
by which they had been very much sof¬ 
tened, although a difierence existed about 
a public apology, which capt. Roach de¬ 
clined to make. Soon after capt; Roach 
was again sent on foreign service, and 
there the matter rested fur the present. 
He put it to tlie House, therefore, whether 
he had evinced any partiality in this pro¬ 
ceeding. Adverting rr» the sentiments of 
the noble lord, with respec; lo the libel in 
two country papers, and in the t^tatesman, 
against the Commissioners of the Property 
tax, in Lancashire, he observed that he 
had stayed the prosecution against the 
two country editors, on their giving up 
the author of the libel. Collier, against 
whom a prosecution was now pending; 
and that he had persevered in the prose¬ 
cution of Mr. Lovell, because, to the copy ' 
of the libel, he had added a most aggra*> 
vated commentary. He had thus replied 
to the principal remarks made by the 
noble lord. The charge against him was, 
that he had used the power, which was 
meant only to curb the licentiousness of 
the press, for the purpose of restraining 
its liberty. He appealed to the candour 
of the House, whether there were any 
symptoms to that effect in the daily and 
weekly publications that issued from the 
press i Could they for a moment believe, 
that any fair discussion of a political, a 
moral, or a religious subject was sup¬ 
pressed, by any apprehension of a pro*' 
secution on his part? He trusted confi¬ 
dently, therefore, .that the House would 
think that the noble lord had not laid a 
sufficient ground for his motion, and that 
there was nothing in hia conduct which 
called for the interference of Parliament 
to alter or restrain the power vested in 
him, ill his official situation. 

Sir Francis liurdett spoke to the follow¬ 
ing ellect:—Sir, I ought, perhaps, to make 
an apology to the Rouse for troubling 
them with any observations of mine, after 
the vury able and convincing statement 
made by the noble lord, who brought 
forward this question, and after having 
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heard the very lame, defective, and iropo- 
'tent defence of the learned Attorney Ge¬ 
neral, who hat just sat down; but although 
the reasoning of the noble lord stands in 
need of no aid, and the weak attempt at 
▼indication of the learned gentleman, re¬ 
quires no answer, still n sense of doty 
will not permit me to give a silent vote 
on’ so important a question. 

I'he hon.’ and learned gentleman, with 
that dexterity peculiar to his profession, 
of which IS so great an ornament, has 
by the studied construction of his speech, 
carefully evaded alt the strong points that 
would bear against him, and all the ma¬ 
terial parts of this great question. He 
lias cautiously abstained from toothing 
upon any of the leading points urged so 
forcibly by the noble lord; and by the 
very mode and conduct of his defence has 
given strength and validity to the charge. 

Sir, I must confess myself greatly dis¬ 
appointed at the course pursued 'by the 
learned gentleman ; because 1 did expect 
from him the benefit of much legal re¬ 
search and investigation ; a profound ex¬ 
position and clear statement of what is 
called the Law of Libel, and of great con¬ 
stitutional principles involved in this great 
constitutional question. I am also disap¬ 
pointed, that the right hon. and learned 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the same 
bench with him, and the rest of the gen¬ 
tlemen of the long robe set forth in full 
array on this occasion, have not given us 
the advantage of their great legal acquire¬ 
ments, have not thrown the least ray of 
light to illumine us in the midst of dark¬ 
ness, or afforded us any information to 
direct our judgment on a subject of this 
interesting and momentous nature—a sub¬ 
ject concerning which so' many doubts 
are entertained, so much apxiety prevails, 
and with which the freedom of the press, 
so essential to the freedom of the country, 
is so intimately connected. 

Tile noble lord, in the manly, perspicu¬ 
ous, and comprehensive speech, by which 
he introduced his motion, has placed the 
question on sound constitutional grounds, 
and established his case by authority, by 
Ikw, and by argument; leaving us no 
alternative, but either palpably to abandon 
our duty, or to accede to his motion; 
unless resisted by much more powerful 
reasoDS thdn any that have hitherto been 
advanced. The msiRner in which the 
noble lord has considered this subject, 
proves the industry with which be has in- 
Vist^ted it, and tha variety and extent 


of tha information be has obtained. A 
statement so clear and direct seemed to 
preclude the possibility of being inis^ 
understood, ft is, therefore, the more 
surprising that the learned gentleman 
should have represented the noble lord’s 
argument as in no degree tending to ques¬ 
tion the legality of the power assumed by 
the Attorney General in filing Ex Officto 
Informations. Nothing can be more erro¬ 
neous and incorrect, in my bumble opi¬ 
nion, than the learned gentleman’s mis¬ 
conception and consequent misrepresenta¬ 
tion of the argument of the noble lord; 
who, so far from admitting, as stated by 
the learned gentleman, the legaU^«of that 
power so exercised, has so emctually 
contended, throughout the whole of his 
speech, that such a proposition cannot, 
even by implication, be deduced from any 
'part of the argument, still less be founded 
on positive admission of the noble 
lord. On the contrary, the whole force 
and tenor of all bis reasoning went di¬ 
rectly to establish the very reverse of this 
admission, . though from that modesty 
usually accompanying unau&uming merit, 
be contented himself with stating the law 
of the case doubtingly. But every gen¬ 
tleman who heard him, must have evi¬ 
dently seen, that the ipipression upon his 
own mind was decidedly against the 
legality of this power, which legality the 
learned gentleman is pleased to state, as 
having been admitted by the noble lord. 
As, therefore, the noble lord’s argument 
was so clear and manifest, 1 did hope that 
the answer of the learned gentleman would 
have been equally clear and direct in com¬ 
bating it; and that we should have been 
favoured with the reasoning of a legal 
mind, interesting at least from its inge¬ 
nuity, even though it might not have 
proved satisfactory and conclusive. So 
far, however, from gratifying these ex¬ 
pectations ; so far from meeting the case 
fairly and broadly, as laid down by the 
noble lord, both in law and in principle, 
the learned gentleman, either from mis¬ 
understanding or misconstruing the noble 
lord’s statement, has reduced this great 
question to a very narrow compass, and 
left wholly unanswered the constitutioTtal 
part of the argument, as well as the. 
strongest parts of the statement, more im¬ 
mediately directed against himself. 

Sir, the whole drift and undisguised de¬ 
sign of the noble lord’s reasoning was to 
question that which the Attorney General 
presumes to have been admitted—namely. 
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the legality of his ill exercised power. 
The motion was brought forward with no 
other view than to expose, not merely 
the abuse of a power which might or 
mightnotbe unconstitutional, but the ex* 
istence of an illegal assumption of power, 
the evils of which had been aggravated 
by the lengths to which it had been car¬ 
ried, and the gross partiality with which 
it had been exercised : and yet the 
le%rned gent, has not scrupled, at tiie out¬ 
set of his speech, confidently to assert, that 
the legality of Ex Officio Informations by 
Attopiies General was assented to by the 
noble lord. But I maintain, and shall be 
corret;tod, if I am mistaken, that the whole 
tenor of the noble lord’s speech went to 
establish directly the reverse—-a speech, 

. from the soundness of its constitiuionai 
principles, from its strength of argument 
and fact well deserving the serious atten¬ 
tion of tiin public, and requiring s^ery 
difierent answer from that which it has re- 
ceiled. 

The learned gent, .appeared to be ex¬ 
ceedingly angry at being suspected of 
being interested in his fees of oiUce, though 
the noble lord had studiously disclaimed 
fixing upon him any such igaputation; 
and undoubtedly in his career of ambi¬ 
tion the actual iiees are but a very se¬ 
condary consideration. But that we can, 
therefore, deduce the purity, the disin¬ 
terestedness, and the absence of motives of 
filthy base lucre, or of improper bias on 
the mind of the Attornfcy-General, is a 
proposition too ridiculous for a moment to 
admit. Unquestionably, 6.v. 8d. and 13s. 4rf. 
fees are much beneath thu notice of a 
gentleman looking to all the wealth and 
honour the crown has in its power to be¬ 
stow. But how one can suppose the mo¬ 
tives, instigated by filthy lucre, are weak 
in proportion as the temptation is strong, 
or that the bias arising from the hope of 
immeasurable gain should be less power¬ 
ful than that arising from the compara-* 
lively trifling consideration of fees, is to 
me quite incomprehensible. 

The Attorney General is the last man 
who, in my opinion, ought to be entrusted 
with great, or with any discretionary 
powet and ought to be the first and the 
most anxious to lay it down and relieve 
himself from a task, impossible to execute 
with credit and reputation. The situation 
of an Attorney-General called upon to 
act according to the modern practice and 
doctrines respecting Libel, is, it must be 
.allowed, embarrassing iii the extreme; for 


it is impossible for him to discfaar|;e what 
bis employers will consider as his duty 
without tne laws under his inspection, 
being, in some instances, .sbaiQefuily re¬ 
laxed, and in others violently stretched 
beyond their tone. And to this charge of 
gross partiality in the exercise of his ille¬ 
gally assumed functions, in filing £r Qf~ 
Informations against those writers hos¬ 
tile to his administration, and withdrawing 
them when filed against those' supporting 
his administration—thus aggravating the 
hardships of those who suffer by the im¬ 
punity of those whom he permits to es¬ 
cape, and adding to the insecurity ot all 
by the uncertainty and capricious exer¬ 
cise of this illegal and unconstitutional 
power—to this most important part of the 
charge against him, the learned gent, has, 
with lawycr-like skill, ev.^ded making any 
reply. Thus has the learned g-*nt. passed 
over altogether those points upon which 
he was seriously attacked, and has ex¬ 
hausted all his powers of defence in re¬ 
butting charges which never were urged 
against him. The learned gent, has 
thought proper to suppose, that the noble 
lord had charged him with not having in¬ 
stituted his prosecutions Ex Officio within 
a reasonable time after the commission of 
the supposed ofience. No-such charge 
was however, made by the noble lord, 
though the learned gent, has employed 
a great part of his speech in uselessly de¬ 
fending himself against it. 

The question, as it has been argued by 
the noble lord, is two-fold :—1st, as to the 
legality of the power claimed by the At¬ 
torney General of filing Ex Officio Infor¬ 
mations for libel :—and 2dly, as to the 
abuse of that power in the hands of the 
present Attorney General. The abuse I 
take to have been clearly established by 
the noble lord, because not attempted to 
be disproved, nor even touched upon by 
the learned gent, in his defence; nor that in¬ 
quiry agreed to be consented to, which has 
been moved by the noble Iord,-and which 
alone could vindicate the character of the 
learned gent, if he was conscious of being 
free from b’ame. I'defy any man to col¬ 
lect from the gentleman’s defence to the 
charge brought against him, a single rea¬ 
son to justify, or even to palliate (for it 
cannot be justified) the manner in which 
indulgence has been dealt out to some* 
whilst others have Mien visited with a vin¬ 
dictive rigour unparalleled in the hi 8 t 9 ry 
of this country since the revolution. This* 
I repeat* the learned gent, has not at- 
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tempted to answer. lie has been equally 
silent with respect to many other import* 
ant topics dwelt upon by the noble lord, 
especially that part of tfie able argument 
of the noble lord on the general question 
oi" what is miscalled the Law of Libel. 
This the learned gentleman alierted to 
think not necessarily connected with the 
charge against himself, and has chosen to 
consider as unquestioned by the noble 
lord. It is, however, so much the most 
material part of the question noW under 
consideration, and that to which the 
learned gent, has confined himself so com¬ 
paratively unimportant, that 1 cannot con¬ 
sent thus to pass it over in silence, not¬ 
withstanding the presence of so many 
professional gentlemen, from whose num¬ 
bers one might expect to -derive some ad¬ 
vantage upon such a question. As these 
learned gentlemen do not appear inclined 
to atlbrd us any assistanre upon the pre¬ 
sent occasion, one may, from their silence 
perhaps, not unjustifiably suspect, that 
they have nothing to advance in favour 
of the learned gent, and of his practice, 
or, which is in fact the case, that there is 
no law whatever on the subject. We, 
however, are bound not to omit consider¬ 
ing the whole of this question; nor can 
we separate either part from the other, if 
we mean to come to any decision satis¬ 
factory to the feelings of the public. 

'I'he noble lord has manifestly shewn, 
that the supposed cllence called Libel, and 
what is called the law upon the subject, 
but what I shall call the practice, is oi' 
itself novel in its nature, borrowed from 
the worst periods of our history, and hos¬ 
tile to every principle of the constitution- 
in short, that the mt’thods of procedure, 
adjudication, and punishments for libel, 
are the growth of tyranny* and usurpa¬ 
tion ; and whilst these doctrines are sus¬ 
ceptible of the capricious interpretations 
which every day exemplifies, and die At¬ 
torney General exercises as capriciously, 
the discretionary and unconstitutional 
power claimed by him Ex Officio, it is a 
farce to talk of the Liberty of the Press. 
A most wretched slavery is uncertain law, 
and I challenge all the lawyers in Eng¬ 
land to define the law, as it is improperly 
called, of libel : and under the present 
uncertainty and amidst tile contradicting 
dicta, diametrically opposite to one an¬ 
other, of the greatest judges, and even of 
the same judges on diflerent occasions, 
in this sea of uncertainty and contrariety 
of opinion, how can any writer guess 


even when he is or is not writing 3 libel ? 
Words whicli he may think the most in» 
nocent and inofifensive, may happen to be 
most irritating to the feelings of some 
susceptible person; or the Attorney Ge¬ 
neral may differ in opinion with the author, 
who, if he does, is sure to be severely pu¬ 
nished, even without trial, to the extent of 
fine and imprisonment. For by the new 
bill empowering the Attorney General to 
hold to bail, or in other words to imprison, 
and of the sufficiency of which bail he 
is to be the judge, by these powers an 
information filed Ex Officio subjects every 
man who writes to heavy cxpeiirc and 
imprisonment, at the will of the Attorney 
General, who, after all, may not think fit 
to bring him to trial—may keep the Ex 
Officio information suspended over his 
head as lung as he jileases, and let it fall 
and crush him whenever be pleases; which 
by m^ansof a Special Jury be can hardly 
doubt of being able to eflect. If the un¬ 
fortunate author makes an humble sub- 
tiiissiion, and especially if he places him¬ 
self at mercy by letting judgment go by 
default, the Attorney General may, if h» 
is in a lenient mood, never call-him up for 
a juclgmem; or, calling him up for judg¬ 
ment, may mitigate his punishment. These 
operations may be repeated at the vary¬ 
ing and wayward will of the Attorney 
(Jeneral: and by this tenure every writer 
in England holds his liberty. 

In order, therefore, to get i id of all these 
grievances and shackles on the press, ainl 
considering it as a commencement of 
a course of proceeding to remove all 
doubts and uncertainties, and set the ques¬ 
tion at rest, I consider this motion as of 
(he utmost importance. That there is 
somti difficulty in the subject, lam ready to 
admit; but there ought to be some definite 
and fixed standard of whatever is denomi¬ 
nated an oflciice: and, that ihu course of 
proceeding for the punishment of that of¬ 
fence ought to be legal, coiislituliunal, and 
consistent with the safety and liberty of 
the subject, is, I think, what no one will 
deny. That this is not the case, the dif¬ 
ferent doctrines held by different judges of 
equal authority, and by the same juJaes at 
diflerent times, evidently prove; and it is 
become the imperious duty of the legisla¬ 
ture to get rid of this oppressive anomaly 
by restoring the consistency of the law. 
Can it be endured. Sir, th^t the personal 
right, the liberty and property of the sub¬ 
ject, should be thus left at the mercy of 
the King's Attorney General, under the 
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•perationof a praclice.so arbitrary, fluctaa* 
ting, and uncertain as is denominated, the 
Eatv of Libel, under the lash of which there 
}.s no publication which may not be 
brought by loose construction, supported 
by sonic former precedent, or even witir 
out construction or precedent, to adreadfu 
extent by the fiat of the AUoroey Gene¬ 
ral. , 

But let us take a short retrospect of the 
conflicting authorities upon this subject. 
My lord Coke, who makes the firstmention 
of this term Libel, in his 5th report de Hhel- 
lisfamosis, in the Star .Chamber; which 
court appears to have considered it sufii* 
cient fur one person to be answerable for 
one offence (contrary to the modern prac¬ 
tice of punishing numbers, however igno¬ 
rant or innocent of having been concerned 
in any thing which rendered them liable 
to punishment). My lord Coke, in the 
case Lake versus Hatton, considered truth 
as a justification of libel; which lord chief 
justice Popham (no mean authority) de¬ 
nted. Judge Foster, in the case of Warner 
versui Ellison, maintained the same doc¬ 
trine tritli my lord Coke. Judge Windham, 
however, was of a contrary opinion, and 
agreed in doctrine with Chief Jilstice Pop- 
ham, but carried it farther;' being of opi¬ 
nion, that any thing was a libel by which 
another was injured. In the case of the 
SevenBiahops, JudgesPowel and Holloway 
were of opinion, that to make any thing a 
libel, it ought to be proved false and ma¬ 
licious. Mr. Justice Aliybone considered 
any thing, a libel written upon politics 
without the leave of the government; and 
the Attorney and Solicitor General went so 
far as to assert the bonesiest paper might 
be a libel, if written without leave. Chief 
Justice Holt considered truth as a justifica¬ 
tion; at least in the cases of Twitching 
and Fuller, he asked, if they could prove 
the truth of their writing, desired them to 
call their witnesses, and tells them if they 
write su^ things they must prove them at, 
their peril. In Carr’s trial, the judges held 
any political discussion, unlicenced, to^be a 
libel. Li the famous case of Zenger, the 
doctrine of resistance to tyrannical govern¬ 
ment was prosecuted as a libel. He was 
prosdbuted for preacfainj| the doctrine of 
the resistance to tyranmcal government, 
and doctor Sacheverel for preaching the 
doctrine of non-resistance. In the case 
referred to by the noble lord, of Hollis, 
Elliot and others, in the time of Charles 
the first, he omitted what makes most 
powerfully for his t^rgument, namely, That 
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their counsel then insisted against the At¬ 
torney General, that though the crime they 
were charged with was punishable, yet he 
had no right to proceed by Ex Officio In¬ 
formation; but only by indictment or 
presentment. The Attorney General re¬ 
plied, there were many precedents, but 
produced none; and sir Francis Winning- 
ton, in that argument to which that of sir 
Bartholomew Shower’s was an Intended 
answer, gives positive testimony to 
I^rd Chief Justice Hale’s opinion of Ex 
Officio Informations; which was, that if 
ever they came into dispute, they could 
not stand. The House will observe the 
contrary opinions entertained by high 
legal authorities on this subject; the pre¬ 
ponderance, however, of great professional 
eminence and .'constitutional character, 
is greatly in favour of truth being a 
justification in cases of libel. 

In modern times, however, ^ the other 
doctrine, with more whimsical distinctions, 
have been asserted and maintained. The 
more reasonable principles of Coke and 
Holt are now wholly exploded, and so far 
has the practice deviated from the rules 
and notions of those able and learned 
lawyers, that it has, 1 understand, been 
laid down from the bench, in a late in¬ 
stance, as a principle of modern practice, 
in cases of libel, that any publication 
which had a tendency to hurt the feelings 
of persons in high stations, was a.libel, and 
broughtthe person so oftendiiig under the 
dreadful penalties of this practice. If this 
be law, how can any man write in safety * 
So long as a writer flatters the vanity and 
defends the conduct of men in power, he 
may no doubt publish without apprehen¬ 
sion. He may celebrate their virtues, 
their wisdSin, their disinterestedness, and 
may varnish over detected delinquencies, 
with an unsparing hand : he may also in¬ 
dulge ill the most rancorous feelings and 
grossest scurrility against their opponents. 
This is a liberty of the press he may freely 
indulge in, but let him beware of discus¬ 
sing measures which he must condemn; 
as he will inevitably come under this new 
doctrine of the Iaw<>f libel, by hurting the' 
feelings of their authors in high stations, 
whose feelings will unquestionably be sus¬ 
ceptible of offence, in proportion as their 
measures are open to reprehension. 

Sir, we have been referred for proofs of 
the legality of this power, exercised by the 
Attorney General OffiUaOt to theinteaded 
argument, but never delivered, of Sir Bartb- 
lemy Shower, which surgument, however. 
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1 beg leave to observe, has nothing to do 
with this question. The whole of that ar* 
gument was addressed to a totally different 
question, which was, whether, on applica* 
tion to the court of King’s Bench, an infor¬ 
mation not Ex Officio, hut by the court, could 
be granted, though founded in the oath of 
the parties, and proceeding according 
to all the usual forms in the case 
of a trespass. It was contended on the 
one hand, that the court bad not power 
to grant such an information,* though 
founded on the oath of the party demand¬ 
ing it; for that no man was liable to be 
pul on his trial for any offence, except by 
the old constitutional mode of indictment. 
That the court had such a power is 
maintained, not successful^, I think, 
in the argument of sif Bartholomew 
Shower. It is sufficient to state this case 
to shew how little it can have to do with 
the legality of informations (ffiicioR\ed 
by the Attorney General for libel. If it 
was contested, as it was successfully by sir 
Francis Wiiuiington, that these informa¬ 
tions by the court, sued out according to 
the usual forms and upon the oath of the 
party, if this power in the court was dis¬ 
puted and is still disputable, what are we 
to think of the legality of informations iiled 
Ex Officio at the discretion of the Attorney 
General, without the intervention of the 
authority of the court, and unfettered by 
any limitations or forms ? In truth this 
practice is contrary to all law. Lord Coke, 
is bis second Institute, lays it dovi'n posi¬ 
tively, that no man can be attached in his 
person except by an indictment or pre¬ 
sentment of good and lawful men upon 
their oaths. The courts, indeed, have 
adopted a practice in smaller offences, 
such as informations for nuisances, which, 
upon the maxim " de minimis non curat 
lex,” has not been violently though it has 
been frequently objected to. But in mat¬ 
ters concerning the safety of the subject, 
care has been taken to provide the guard 
and shield of a grand jury previous to trial. 
For the law says," Nuilus liber homo capi- 
atur,” no free man can be taken. It does 
not content itself with saying cannot be 
tried, but cannot be taken, without the 
previous sanction of his country. In the 
case of libel, the subject stands in need of 
the whole arqaour of the constitution. He 
is as much exposed, and to the attacks of 
llhe same unequal power, as is well stated 
by my lord Erskine, as in cases of hi^h 
treason; and I defy all the lawyers in 
England to controvert that irresistible 


argument of lord 'Erskine’a upon this most 
important constitutional question. 

There is another practice connecud 
with this subject insisted upon by the nobte 
lord who brought .forward this motion, nift 
not touched upon by the learned gent, in! 
his reply, which is in my mitid the 'most 
detestable feature in this most detestable 
practice. I mean that most tyrannical, 
illegal power assumed of sending men to 
distant gaols and to solitary confinement, 
and to close custody, which the law of Eng 
land abhors, .'uid which wasone of the prac¬ 
tices principally complained of in the time, 
of the Stuarts. The learned gent, has said 
that he was never disinclined to be lenient 
whenever he ofiered or manifested contri¬ 
tion for his offence and made a proper apo.-< 
logy; in other wonis, if the party should 
cease contumacioa.sIy, as the learned gent, 
would call it, to write and to publish freely 
his opinions, and restrain his animadver¬ 
sions upon the political friendsofthe learned 
gent. Such an apology and such pusilla¬ 
nimous desertion of truth and honesty, 
might, probably, disarm the resentment 
of the learned gent, but in what a condi¬ 
tion. on this shewing of the learned gent|^ 
is the lihetty of the press, and bow doe^ 
this controvert the charge brought against 
him by the noble lord, of having exer¬ 
cised his power with partiality, of hav¬ 
ing oppressively used it against his 
contumacious opponents, and shewn not a 
'disposition to moderation, lenity or huma¬ 
nity, ofwhich helias talked so much—but 
a disposition to make an unjustifiable use 
of the power he assumes to destroy free 
discussion and the consitutional liberty of 
the press. 

It can scarcely be necessary to remind the 
House that the term ‘ libel,’ as the designa- 
tioAf an offcftce, is altogether unknown 
to the old law of the land; that in fact it 
does not designate any offence; that in ^ct' 
it is in itself no offence, and that other word* 
most be added, such as “ false and mali¬ 
cious,” to constitute it one. In all other 
technical terms importing crime, guilt is' 
implied, and the mind informed of the na¬ 
ture of the guilt by the nature of the tech¬ 
nical expression; as for instance, murder 
implies a malicious premeditated kifling; 
so burglary a forcible entrance with a 
felonious intent; so larceny and all other 
terms respecting crimes, all of which are 
clear and unambiguous and definite, except 
in this new-fangled term libel, the date ot 
the adoption of which into the catalogue 
of offences is to be traced to the proceed-* 
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ings of the Star Chamber, a court, it is 
worth observing, honorable and salutary 
in its original institution, and long maintain¬ 
ing its character for wisdom and justice, as 
long as itconlined itself to its proper.objects 
of controuling and punishing public oppres¬ 
sors dnd great state delinquents, who were 
thought to be above the reach of the ordi¬ 
nary course of the law: and though it has 
since had affixed to it the appellation of 
the infameuscourtof StarChamber.that in¬ 
famy it drew upon itself, that very process 
* de libellis famosis,’ those very doctrines- 
and practices upon Ex Officio Informations 
by the Attorney General, which are now 
complained of as continuing to be exercised 
by the court of King’s Bench. This was 
the source, the fountain, and the life of 
this hopeful progeny of arbitrary prosecu¬ 
tions and cruel and unusual punishments: 
but even this tribunal, arbitrary, oppres¬ 
sive, and unprincipled as it was, admitted 
truth to lie pleaded in justiRcation; did 
not reach to the practice of modern times, 
or declare the greater the truth the greater 
the libel. That court, too, adopted, as I 
have before shewn, the common law princi¬ 
ple of considering the punishment of one 
dfiender sufficient satisfaction to the law for 
one offence. In that court the giving up of 
the author of a libel was allowed to exo¬ 
nerate all other parties from penal respon¬ 
sibility ; and it was only when the author 
could not be ascertained, that any other 
party was held accountable. 

In how favourable a li^ht, by this com¬ 
parison, does the much abused otar-Chani- 
ber appear, when, according to the prac¬ 
tice of modern times, truth so far from be¬ 
ing a justification, is in some cases held 
to be an aggravation of the offence, and 
the vengeance of the prosecutor no longer 
terminates with the punishment of^he 
author, but extends to every indivmiirl 
connected with the publication, however, | 
guiltless of any malicious or calumnious ! 
intention^ or incapable of surmising any | 
opinion of its actual or constructive ten¬ 
dency. 

It is useless for roe or for any one, at 
this time of day, to indulge in accusations 
against the Star Chamber. Every man 
who 'knows any thing of the history of 
the country is well acquainted with its 
usurpations and the causes of its abolition, 
and will be able to draw a just conclusion 
of its proceedings and of those of the es¬ 
tablished courts. 

In libel cases in more modem times the 
court of King's Bench has assumed this 


nridious jurisdiction, and the Attorney 
General continued therein to exercise this 
unconstitutional power. The court of 
King’s Bench is a common law court, and' 
ought to be bound by the diaxims and 
governed by the mild spirit of the common 
Taw. An offence, therefore, unknown to 
the common law, and a mode of proceed- 
itig originating only in the Star-Chamber, 
cannot fall within its jurisdiction, or, be a 
fair mode of legal proceeding. And 
as, in point of fact, we find it is by a 
monstrous fiction of law, that what are 
termed libels are brought within its legal 
cognizance, its jurisdiction under which 
come all those actions, denominated crimes, 
and those only, is, strictly, speaking con¬ 
fined to oflences amounting to a breach 
of the King’s p^acc : but libels, which 
are mere words, or at most signs, consti¬ 
tute no actual breach of the peace. They 
are obliged, however, to have recourse *o 
this notable fiction: and yet it is but the 
shadow of a fiction, for their pretence is, 
that it tends to a breach of the peace: 
therefore it is no actual breach of the 
peace, and therefore no crime within their 
jurisdiction. 

In order, however, to give a colour to 
take any cognizance of it at all, (he old 
indictments were laid vi et urmis : fur such 
was the mild nature of the ancient law, 
that it would not recognize any act as 
amounting to a crime, unattended with 
force and violence. It was also laid to 
be false and malicious. These wortl^ 
have, by degrees, been dropped in the in¬ 
dictment, as inconvenient to be proved. 
It is really curious to observe the whole of 
this anomalous proceeding with respect 
to libel, the various shape which it as¬ 
sumes according to the interests of tho 
prosecuting parties. It is not a crime; 
IS and is not a misdetneaiior, just as it 
suits the immediate object in view: by 
this ambiguity however it is, that the judge 
and the Attorney General gel hold of it 
like the two thieves in the fable; one 
says, I did not lake it, the other says. 

I have not got it. The judge says, it 
it is a crim-j or I have no jurisdiction; 
the Attorney General says, it is not a crime 
or I have no Ex Officio Information, it is • 
misdemeanor. Now, a misdemeanor means 
that small species of offence which the 
term obviously implies, a misbehaviour, 
on which it might be allowed for a court 
to animadvert and correct in that gentle 
manner appropriate to so small an oftenpe. 
without tbe subject feeling it so heavy a 
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gri«Taace aa to aorrounci himself, or to 
demand what he is strictly entitled to, the 
intervention of a grand jury of the country. 
As a misdemeanor, therefore, the Attorney 
General proceeds ty information, but 
when so brought into court, the offence 
unknown to jhe law, indefinite and un* 
definable, immediately assumes a very 
different appearance, and becomes, ac¬ 
cording to Judges and Attorney Generals, 
a crime of the most heinous nature. By 
this trick and contrivance is the subject 
compelled, upon a false pretence, to an¬ 
swer as to a criminal charge, stripped of 
the protection provided for him on such 
occasions by the constitution and the 
law; deprived of the advantage of pre¬ 
liminary process, of bis undoubted birth¬ 
right, a grand jury of his country. The 
Great Charter says, no man shall betaken, 
any more than tried, unless per Judicium 
puriim, by a jury of his country : but the 
learned gentleman says, by the new act it 
is m the discretion of the judge to grant 
or refuse his holding to bail in the first ip- 
stance, and rnnsequently there can be no 
danger of abuse; but the Great Charter 
holds a different language, and is clear 
and explicit on the point. *It leaves no 
room for discretion; and I shall never 
consent to transfer the care of the rights 
and liberties of the people from the pro¬ 
tection of the law to the discretion of any 
man. 

But is it not onlv by being deprived of 
the intervention of a grand jury, that the 
subject is injuriously affected by these Esi 
Officio Informations; he is equally har- 
rassed by the uncertainty of the charge, 
and the indefinite character of the offence: 
having been accused for a misdemeanor, 
and by that means brought under the ope¬ 
ration of an Information Ex Officio, that 
he is brought before the court for a misbe¬ 
haviour is wholly forgotten, and punish¬ 
ment inflicted on him as for a crime of 
the most enormous kind. The cruelty 
and vexation of Ex Officio Informations is 
indeed boundless. The individual against 
whom it is filed, may be absolutely igno¬ 
rant of having committed any offence; he 
-goes to trial without any of the advan¬ 
tages which are not dented even to the 
greatest criminals, and is liable to be 
punished with a severity with which the 
greatest are seldom visited; and in short 
may be said to bn placed wholly at 4he 
mercy of an interested prosecutor in every 
stage of the proceeding; all and every 
part of which is entirely under the con- 
(VOL. XIX.) 


trbul of his arbitrary will. By this op¬ 
pressive instrument Ex Offkio, he may ac¬ 
cuse whomsoever be pleases, whensoever 
he pleases, and whatsoever ho pleases, 
and may bring to trial or. not, as be 
pleases. He may renew the danger, anx¬ 
iety and expence of preparing a defehce 
as often as he pleases; he may thus fine 
ad infinitupi, and ruin without ever being 
obliged to attempt to prove the truth of 
his allegation. Every term he may file 
his Ex Officio Information, so that he may 
literally ruin any man without coming to 
any trial at all. In case he chooses to 
proceed to trial, he claims powers equally 
oppressive and unfair in the conduct of it. 
Fie chooses the nature of bis jury, of 
course a special jury, and supposing a 
sufficient number of special jurymen aro 
not in attendance, he prays a tales, nr 
not, as he pleases, and claims a right, as 
in every other step of this proceeding, to 
repeat it as often as he pleases, even after 
the jury are complete; for any reason, no 
matter what, he claims a right, previous 
to coming to a verdict, of withdrawing ai 
juryman, and still putting olF the trial, 
which also he may recommence whenever 
it suits his purpose; he claims the unfail** 
advantage denied to every one else, of re¬ 
plying upon the defence, when no wit¬ 
nesses have been called. The same op¬ 
pression and injustice accompany hin& 
throughout: for after having obtained a ver¬ 
dict and prayed the severest sentence of 
the law, even aft(r sentence, he assumes 
and exercises the oppressive and illegal 
power of aggravating the punishment, by 
choosing the sort of gaol and mode of im¬ 
prisonment; so that the same sentence 
is by no means the same punishment. 
Imprisonment in a distant gaol, where so¬ 
litary confinement is the rule, is Very dif¬ 
ferent to aa imprisonment in a constitu¬ 
tional gaol, free from every restraint not 
necessary to the safe detention of the 
prisoner. 

There is, indeed, no end of Hie vex¬ 
ations and hardships to which the sub¬ 
ject is liable, under this libel practice, by 
means of this unconstitutional, illegal & 
Officio proceeding. It is not necessary 
for me on this occjision to prove that th* 
present Attorney General does actually 
inflict all these vexations on every occa¬ 
sion: it is folly sufficient for my argu¬ 
ment, that he may and does exercise, ac¬ 
cording to his own discretion, more or less 
of such scandalous power. Can the presi 
be called free iu a country whhee such a 

(2 Q) 
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power of fine and imprisonment is exerteil private nature, which you. Sir, will well 
ai the discreiioii of any individual ? where understand, though not proper perhaps to 
the Aiilijert i-i exponeii to such arbitrary nienttoii here, and from tho-ie of a public 
jnelhods, for m arbitrary an olfr-iu-e ; an kind, from having witnessed the talent and 
oJK-noe crea’i'd by construction alone, and ability rvith which you hive executed the 
wholly undetioed by law-; where a writer high and ditlicult duties of your station, 
wishing to avoid, but not knowing what is and in which you have on several trying 
or is not libel, may consult the opinion of' occ.isions supported, as far as .depended on 
the most eminent of the learned profes- _ you, the character of this House. The 
sion both ancient and modern, and find proceedings I instituted upon thatocca- 
that no two of them can agree upon the i sion, were not therefore against the indi- 
sui'jeci; is this a state in which the sub -1 vidual, but against the assumed power of 
jeci or the law should be snilered to re- the House, not intended to press upon any 
main ? We have been told by the learned particular person, but to oppore arbitrary 
gent, to night, that there is no hardship power. Fr«>m what 1 had heart! and read 
in the case, and no cause for any inquiry; j upon the subject of special juries, I was 
that nothing can be so fair, lenient, mer- | desirous of attending in person w’hen the 
cilul and forbearing as this libel process ; ! pannel was to be appoint^ for trying tliu 
that the Attorney General is a pattern of | action, to which I have before alluded. I 
conscientiniis candour, the master of the j accordingly attended at the Master’s of- 
Crown olfice of unbia.sscd impartiality in • lice, and found that all I had bvfwc beard 
seleci'iig jurors, and .special jurie.s them -1 respecting the appointment of these juries 
selves the best adapted contrivance for up-j w'd.s peitcctly correct; I found, in fact, 
right and lair decision in cii.ses of political that the names of the pannel were taken 
libels Without meaning to impute any at 4he discretion and dictation of the 
thing improper personally to the aclual ^ Master. 1 was accompanied on the oc- 
MasterofilieCruwn-uHicejofwhomlknow ' casioii by my solicitor, Mr. Lllis, a gen- 
notliing, I cannot however consider his tieman I have found zealrius, able and in- 
coiincclions in general, his situation and telligent in bis profession. Mr. Ellis 
ollice, and with the Attorney General in wisiicd that the 48 names selected by the 
particular, being according to sir Bartlio- Master should be taken in .some fairer 
lomew bliower, now relied upon as a groat and less exceptionable manner than the 
authority, the oiTicial deputy of the At- Master was ])ioceeding to lake them in, 
torney General himselt. I must conless, Mr. Ellis wished that the names should bo 
whatever may be the merits ol the indivi* either taken in succession Ironi any jiart 
dual, I Cannot, under all these circuin- ol the freeholders’ book, or by some fixetl 
stances, regard such an oflicer so situated, rule or other, no matter what, but some 
as likely to be the most disinterested, and rule by wliii h we might judge a little 
therelbre the mo.st proper to select spe- what we were about. Thi.s however, 
cial jurynlcii and return pannels, where could not be nbttiined, it was then pro- 
the crown is ostensibly held forth as a posed by Mr. Ellis, that the pannel should 
party, but where the administration is betaken from the freeholders generally, 
really interested, of which administration The AIa.slcr of the Crowii-otlica insisted 
the Attorney General is principal, is the that those only should be chosen to whose 
Ac Officio prosecutor, and by far the most tiame the appellation of esquire was addeil. 
interested member of the whole adniini- Not having any reason particularly tti 
^mtion, in support of which these Ex desire the’ jury to be composed of squires,' 
Officio Informations are filed. Upon this but, on the contracy, having very par- 
subject, however, of appointing special ticular reasons for wishing the jury not to 
jurymen, I can speak with positive cer- be composed of the Master's squires, and 
tointy, having iiad an opportunity of know- convinced that a jury of common fiee- 
ing by my own experience, the method holders would be the most likely to afiord 
and dianagement ol this curious business, an upright and impartial decision, Mr. 

I bad before had inucn information, but Ellis reque.sted to be informed upon what 
nut . practical knowledge on the subject, ground the Master insisted upon appoint- 
butiii consequence of that action which ing a pannel exclusively of squires.^ At 
in defence ol the law and in duty to the first it was said to be in obedience to.tha 
country 1 brought against you. Sir, and act for forming special juries, but Mr. 
With great reluctance as far as you were Ellis assured the Master that no provision 
personally concerned, from motives of a to such an effect was to be found in that 
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act. It was then pretended to be in pur- ful argument in his favour, viz. that in ail 
suance of a rule of court,' but Mr. Eltis the cases he bad brought to trial he had 
requesting to see the rule, here also, on ex* been boineout by the verdicts of juries, 
amination, it was ascertained that no such This is a circtimslance that must naturally 
matter was contained in the rule. To cut have occurred to every gentleman who has 
the business short, the Master said it was attended to this debate; and is too strong a 
the rule and practice of his oilice, and of ground of defence to have been overlooked 
this we had suiHcient proof in the actual or neglected by so acute a lawyer as the 
transaction before our eyes, and to this learned gent.; to do hiinjustice, however, he 
practice we were conipi'llcd to submit, has been so far candid as not to have in- 
This, Sir, is Mr. Attorney General’s fair, sisted on this point, cither too candid to 
just and impartial mode of appointing a urge it or too penetrating not to perceive 
special jury, who are to try writers on how it might be turned, under tlie.se cir- 
* charges of libel, charges with which the cumstaiiccs against him, if the jurit-s nad 
liberty of the press is so vitally connected, been fairly coiisiiiulul. 1 am ready to 
But, Sir, is it not notoriously known, admit that theij^verdicts would have had 
that the persons who u.sually serve on great weight as to the propriety and mo- 
special juries are men who make this em- deration (.supposing th& liv Oficto Informa-. 
ploy merit subservient to their prr^fit.^ and tion to-be legal) with which that power 
cunvertthe performance ui their duty into had been exercised; but 1 must contend, 
a source of revenue? They are, with and the learned gent, seems to admit it by 
scarce any exception, connected in some not insisting on it inliis defence, that the 
shape or other with the government; they propriety of the exercise of the. power 
are for the most part either engaged in assumed by him Ex Ojficio can derive no 
contracts, or collectors of taxes, or Middlu- sanctfon from the verdicts of juries consti- 
sex magistrate^ or otlicrwise under go-' tilled like these. 

vcrnmcni iidlutfRce. Special Jurie.s, Sir, are of late intrndiic- 

I liave also Icariioiljrom the publication 'lion, and may be leimed a modern mveii- 
of Sir Richard Phillips, who lias rendered tion, fur nullifying the ciietpie ofjijrir.s on 
no mean service to the public, as well as judges, and fur procuring acceptable ver- 
through other clianrieU, much inlonnutlon diets ; and (?ttjng applied to libel ca.ses, are 
on this subjectul packiiigjuries : iir.st, that dungcruusly jkirvci ted from the original 
thereis kept a gross qualitied list, qiialibed intention of iheir institution. *lhe first 
by having escpiire added to their names, mention we. find of special juries is in the 
in the freeholders book; second I3', that first special jury ncl,(for tliere are suvcral) 
there is a .scciet qualihed list, consisting of of George ilie '2d« artfully worded .so as to 
about 400 names, .squires of course, from appear to be only regulating an ancient, 
wdiich all special juries are taken; that to and not iiitroduring a novel practice. Its 
be placed on this secret qualified list is an origin is certainly but of recent date; not 
object eagerly sought alter, as a regular that it i.s very material wlutiier special 
source of peisonal emolument, and thnt juries be of recent or remote date ; whilst 
to be let drop out of this secret quaiiHed the}' are so selected ntid coiisiniited, they 
Ji^t, is also an object of coii.sidei able appre- are a grievance not to be endured, and it 
hensiun to those who seek with avidity the is no answer to the ch.irgc of an impiopcr 
employment; that this is the tact also use having been made by the teurncU gent, 
falls, m one instance, wiiiiin my own of Ins power to say, tliat Ins (|;/icio Iti- 
knowlcdgc; for, nut long since, I iiqd my- formations have lieeii boi iie out and con- 
self an application made to me by letter, firmed by tlie suhsequeiu verdici.s*uf such 
from a person who had expirienced tins juries as these. 

inconvenience,compiamingufbeiiigstruck Sir, 1 feel some relu..tance, after the 
oil this secret, or, as he called it, paid list, very cuinpreliciiMve and able vii-w taken 
stating himself nut to be aware of liaving of Uiegtnti'ai piiiicipU.soflan,usaf}eciiiig 
given any oflence, and requesting my in- tins (|i]esiioii, by the noble loid who 
terfereuce to get his name reinstated upon opened this debate, and the total silince 
the list. . ' ot tiie learned g* nt. who has just sar dew it. 

When, Sir, we are in possession ol these upon all the great leading points c( i>.'e 
facts, we may cease to be surpiiDCil at the question, to obtrude in>i< ti longer on the 
Attorney General's not having ins.sted, in iimc of the House: tnesu'jeci i9,how- 
bU attempt atjusiification, upon that which ever, too important K r me 1 ot to press it 
wpul 4 otherwise have been a most power- j on the attention of the House au() of the 
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public. The fact is, that the term libel, 
which, as I have before stated, implies no 
oScnce. and is not even known to the law of 
this country, has been borrowed from the 
mojit slavish part of the most slavish im¬ 
perial law; was first adopted by the court 
of Star Chamber, together with the doctrines 
and oppressive modes of proceeding with 
which it has been accompanied,. It is 
curious to observe, that even that slavish 
imperial code was itself, by venal law¬ 
yers, first wrested and perverted, before 
libel, as an offence, could be brought 
uiKfbr its cognizance, that it was during 
the reign of the most wicked monsters 
that ever afflicted the world, the emperors 
of Kome, who made it the instrument of 
the most degrading, cruel and detestable 
tyranny, that it took its rise and ffoilrish- 
ed as ill a soil most conjenial to its growth; 
for the Roman did not. any more than the 
English law, designate as crimes such acts 
as were afterwards amongst the Romans, 
and now amongst ourselves, denominated 
libels, still less punish them as crimes. 
Their law, like our own, allowed freedom 
of speech and of discussion, and it was 
only against overt acts injurious to the 
state that the vengeance of their laws was 
directed. Even when the imperial tyrants, 
for the cotisolidation of their power, found 
it .necessary to extinguish the liberty of 
speech and of free discussion, they did 
not venture to promulgate a new, but only 
to extend and pervert an old law. The 
came stale pretences wese, by the Roman 
lawyers, made use of for introducing that 
tyrannical practice with respect to libel, 
and to make that, by construction, an of¬ 
fence, which was no offence by law, as 
was made use of to introduce the same 
practice, and the same doctrines upon the 
■ame subject, by the venal lawyers of this 
country in the Star Chamber, which then 
only became infamous, and on that very 
account the pretence of disturbing the 
peace of individuals, and of the necessity 
of protecting private character against ca¬ 
lumny and malice. This, by the Roman 
lawyers, in the time of Augustus, was 
brought by construction nnder the law of 
* Lssse magisiatis,’ a law originally made 
to protect the liberty of the people, and 
prosperity of the state, against the treacli- 
ary, or other delinquency, of great men 
in situations of gieat public trust. The 
transition was easy from private to poli- 
ticaj libel, and the arguments of the Ro¬ 
man were the same as those of the Eng¬ 
lish lawyers, in order to make political 


writing, because it might hurt the fieeltngs 
of high placed individuals, a crime. The 
argument was shortly this; that if it were 
mischievous to calumniate a private indi¬ 
vidual, and deserving punishment so to do, 
how much more mischievous was it, and 
how much more deserving of punishment 
to calumniate the instruments of govern¬ 
ment under the prince? Before this'nota¬ 
ble expedient, the Roman, like the Eng¬ 
lish law, contented itself with repress¬ 
ing bad deeds, leaving words free. That 
this IS a correct statement, we have the 
direct testimony of the great Roman his¬ 
torian Tacitus, in liis sketch of the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of Augustus, 
“ Ohm,” says he, “ facta arquebantur ver¬ 
ba impuiie erant. Primus Augustus cogni- 
tioiiem de lihellis famusis, specie legis 
ejus tractavit.'* Augustus was the first 
who brought libel under the penalties of 
this wrested law. Having once establish¬ 
ed this method of proceeding with respect 
to libel, it was iiiipussihle that any one 
could write or speak with safety ; accu¬ 
sations multiplied as the infamy of the 
government increased, as the frequency 
of conviction encouraged the industry of 
informers. At length, the severity of the 
practice became so outrageous, that not 
only writing and words, but looks, sighs 
and tears, " feminae ub lacrymas iii- 
cusabaiitur,** even silence, or too much, 
or too little, adulation was, by the in¬ 
genious construction of court lawyers, 
brought under the penalties of this law, 
aggravated into guilt and. piiriislied as 
crime. A Roman matron, Vitia, was 
punished for lamenting at the execution 
of her son, suffering under the execution 
of this perverted law. The famous in¬ 
stance of the Roman knight, Cremutius 
Cordus, punished under this law, for writ¬ 
ing a history in which Cassius and Brutus 
were called the last of the Romans, is fa¬ 
miliar to every school boy. Nor less re¬ 
markable is the instance of one of the de¬ 
scendants of Cassius who fell under the 
penalties of this law for placing a statue 
of Cassius amongst those of his ancestors. 

But not to weary attention by exhibit¬ 
ing the long tnin of Roman oppression by 
means of this system of constructive libel, 
let us for a moment turn our eyes to the 
history of our own country groaning under 
a system, the offspring of this detestable 
tyranny; and we shall find, unfortunately, 
too many traits of its origin not at once to 
recognise it odious parent. In the reign 
of Chaiies the 2d| when these £v (^ia 
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Informations were most used, sir Francis 
Winnington informi us in his argument 
against the legality of inforraations grant* 
«d even by the court, that a person was 
severely punished for drinking to the 
pious memory of Stephen Colledge; ano« 
tlier was punished for what was called a 
most venomous lieretical libel, fur express¬ 
ing his opinion in approbation of Adult 
Baptism, because that was the age at 
which the apostles were baptised. Pil- 
kington and Shuted'or voting for sheriffs 
contrary to the desires of the court; sir 
Samuel Barnardiston fSr writing a jesting 
letter to a friend in the country ridiculing 
the Protestant Plot—it would be endless 
to go through all the cases of this descrip¬ 
tion which might be pointed out; suffice 
it to say, that if such doctrines and prac¬ 
tices are to be reintroduced and maintain¬ 
ed, and Ex Officio Informations in conse¬ 
quence suilered: it cannot be fairly said, 
that the liberty of the press exists in this 
country. [A cry of bear! hear!] Do 
gentlemen. Sir, mean by that cheer to 
question the propriety of the remark f 
If they do, 1 refer tlieiii to the actual situ¬ 
ation of the press of all public writers, and 
to the daily practices with respect to 
them. It is undoubtedly true, as has been 
well stated by the noble lord, that the ut¬ 
most scurrility may, on the side of the mi¬ 
nistry, be employed against persons in the 
highest situations, even the highest may be 
aspersed, groundlessly aspersed, without 
subjecting the traducers to the destructive 
vengeance of the learned gent. Let the 
calumniators but abstain from touching 
the administration of the learned gent.; let 
him abstain from the discussion of such 
topics as must lead to the exposure or im¬ 
policy of their weakness; let him but pass 
over, without comment, such measures as 
it is his right and his duty as a public 
writer freely to animadvert upon ; and he 
may bft secure from the deadly gripe of 
the Attorney General; unless indeed there 
should happen to be a change of adminis¬ 
tration, then the whole scene changes; 
the actors change with the scenes, and he 
who was deemed a libeller to-day, is to¬ 
morrow a very honest gentleman; and so 
vice versa as often as the administration 
changes. 

As a preliminary step to cure all 
this shamefhi and distressing uncertainty, 
I hope and'trust that the motion of the 
noble lord, which I consider only as a 
first step towards a cure, will be agreed 
to, and that it will lead to some legislative 


provision against this monstrous, illegal, 
and oppressive power daimed by the At¬ 
torney General. As to the pretended an* 
tiquity of this power, it is by no means a 
material consideration: the grievaitCje 
would be none the less for being of long 
standing, but that tbe contrary is the case, 
can, 1 think, easily be shewn. That thlA 
practice, with respect to libel, is so far 
from being antient, that it is altogether of 
modern adoption and of foreign extrac¬ 
tion, as it came from a system of slavery, 
so it brings a system of slavery along with 
it, that it is not only contrary to English 
l.iw, but inconsistent with common sense, 
even to that slavish imperial law from 
whence it sprung; and that it is the foun¬ 
dation of all law; for can any thing be 
more absurd than to confound, as is done 
in libel case, all moral distinctions to 
make truth and falsehood equally oriminal, 
and indeed it has been said, the greater 
the truth, the greater the libel. I do'not, 
however, pretend to say that mischief and 
malice are not to be restrained, whatever 
shape they may assume ; that if as much 
mischief could be done with a pen as with 
a sword, reparation ought not to be made 
to the injured, and punishment to await 
the guilty ; but this is not to be elFectcd 
upon pretence of libel, nor is an informa¬ 
tion Ex Officio by the Attorney General a 
legal, fair and constitutional mode of pro¬ 
ceeding, nor is writing a libel but malicious 
mischief, the crime which calls Ibr punish¬ 
ment. But to pretend an act a crime void' 
of malice, not even accidentally, much 
less intentionally, producing mischief,’ 
which shall' be visited with the heaviest 
punishment at the same time that it is un¬ 
attended with any moral guilt, is too pre¬ 
posterous a proposition fur any honourable 
mind to assent to. 

To look at the practices of modem times 
under this pretended libel law, one would 
almost think we had relapsed it to the 
odious times of the Mtiiarts. This was the 
very rock upon which they splif. It was 
owing to these very practices, and that 
Martyr to obslinacj', Charles the 1st, 
lost his head, that James the 2 d, was ex¬ 
pelled the throne, and the family flnalt;^ 
banished the land. This was efTectttd by 
those infamous Star Chamber proceedings 
which the King's Bench seems now wil¬ 
ling to adopt, as well as those cruel sen¬ 
tences and punishments equally abhorrent 
to the nature of English law, and equally 
detestable, whether inflicted by one court 
or another. For wlfat was it that was 
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complained of in the Star Cbambr r. bii 
Oficw prosecutions and cruel and uir 
justiliabic punishinenU; and amongst al 
tile cruelties exercised by that inianioui 
court ? The practice must complaitiei 
against was the modern practice of sending 
to distant gaols and close custody 

When,” says some one in Uushworth 
spOiaking of tiie cruelties of the Star 
Chamber, wliLiiiiudiing would satisfy the 
rancour of some cSiuichmeii but whipped 
'backs, gagged mouths, and sht noses, and 
above all the transporting men to distant 
prisons, and keeping them in solitary con- 
iincment; svhut wives and children and 
friends were, by urdeis [lom that court, 
prevented from entering those prisons 
where their hujOa'.uls ami fathers lay in 
niisury, then began ihe English nation to 
lay to heart the slavish condition they 
were brought unto. Should this couit he 
longer suiiered to e\erci.;u its tv rannicai 
power f” and it is high time when the s.iine 
system is reintroduced, when cruel am 
unusual punislinient.^, and, above all,disw'<nt 
gaols and solitary confiiu nicnt are again 
resorted to, that we should lay to iuaii, in 
like manner, the slavish condition likely 
to be brought upon ourselves, if no re¬ 
straint should be put upon the powers and 
practices now claimed and exercised by 
the Attorney General against the liberty 
of the press. In order, therefore, to com¬ 
mence some cheipie upon these arbitrary, 
cruel, and unconstitutional proceeviings, 1 
shall give iny decided support to the mo¬ 
tion for iiniuiry brought torwaid by the 
noble lord. 

Mr. Stephen maintained the legality of 
the practice of filing Ex~OJfich inlorma- 
tions. The lion. bart. was consistent in 
not giving his sanction to prosecutions 
for libels. In a speech of his to the sage 
judges of law assembled, not in West- 
miusler-liull, but in the purlieus of VVest- 
niiiisler-liall, sub diu in Palace-yard, he, 
as appeared fiom a newspaper report of 
bis speech, pledged himself to lii-i auditory, 
that when the subject sliould be nmicr dis¬ 
cussion, he would prove “ lliai ihc prac¬ 
tice was contrary to tlib principles of tiie 
constitution.” Hut he would join his 
loarne^ friend in ijiallenging the lion, 
hart, to point out any lime in vvhicli libels 
were’ less severely punished than at pre¬ 
sent. Tlie learned geriileman here enu¬ 
merated several cases of the punishment 
of fine, pillory, impi isonment, and Hog¬ 
ging, having been inflicted for libels in 
the reigns of William and Mary, of Anne, 
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of Geo. I, and of Geo. 2, disclaiming a^the 
same time any desire to express appro¬ 
bation of such severity, though be could 
not avoid stating the cases, in order to 
shew that' ill good times, as they were 
called, more severity was used than at 
fireseiit. He was not surprised at the part 
the hon. hart, took upon this subject, be¬ 
cause he had forborne to prosecute a 
most gross libel against himself which 
appeared in another part of the same 
paper—in which he bad read the passage 
of the hon. baronet’s speech. That paper 
had represented the hon. hart, to have 
said •• that all the grievances of flic peo¬ 
ple wire engendered in the corruptions 
oi' that House of Commons, falsely stat¬ 
ing itself to be the legal representativc-s 
of the people.” This was a most gioss 
libel on the hon. hart.; but he was treated 
much worse in a subsequent part of the 
paper, where be was made to say. “ that 
no government can stand without the 
conliili'nce of the people and also " that 
ilic people can never regain their right to 
petiliun the House during the remainder 
>f this long and misguided reign.” All 
tlio.se passages he contendeil were gross 
libels on the hon. bart, ; particularly the 
ast.—The whole of the argument of the 
iK.ble lord who brought forward the nio- 
itoii resolved itself into this, that t\)ere 
had been a greater number of prosecutions 
for libels of late than formerly. This had 
Iieen satisfactorily answered by the ob¬ 
servations of his hon. and learned friend, 
from tile greater number of periodical 
papers that were now published, which 
was likely to be followed by an increase of 
libels. There was a spirit in many po¬ 
litical writings at present, which was pe- 
juliarly dangerous, and required to be 
carefully watched and put down if pos¬ 
sible. It was not confined to the attack of 
his nor that administration, but was lios- 
ile to the verj^ constitution itself. At- 
empts were made to calunuiiatc the very 
lysteni of tiie government itself, and par- 
icularly in regard to the army, on which 
lie safety of the country .«o greatly de¬ 
pended. It was an ominous circumstance 
with regard tu the present period, that the 
ircss had teemed with more libels on that 
ery point than on any other. To give 
he House some idea of the astonishing 
iiulti.ude of periodical publications, he 
vould mention, that in last January alone, 
here were no fewer than 2,037,000 
tamps for newspapers issued from the 
jtanip-OlEce. Under such circumstances. 
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taken altogether, the mildness and mode¬ 
ration with which the powers of the At¬ 
torney General had been exercised, really 
appeared as manifest as their legality. 

Mr. I’eur Moore observed, that all that 
was sought for on the present occasion, 
was the means of investigation. The 
public mind was greatly interested in the 
present question j and very properly, for 
the liberty of the press was the best 
birthright of an Englishman, and what 
perhaps, he had most to depend upon 
tor the maintenance of all his other 
rights. To his certain knowledge, in con¬ 
sequence. of the numerous prosecutions 
lately instituted, an alarm had gone abroad 
that struck such a terror into the hook-' 
sellers, that when a person very lately of¬ 
fered a pamphlet to the London booksel- 
lers,displaying the most ncfariouspractices 
in certain gaols in Ireland that ever dis¬ 
graced a civilized country ; olfering also 
to prove them by alTidavits he could not 
get a publisher. This fact struck him 
with alarm; for if the abuses of pow«T 
were not to be exposed, then there was 
every danger of their being practiced with 
impunity. 

Mr. Willinm Elliot thought tliat no in¬ 
stances of an improper use <if the powers 
of the Attorney General had her n pro¬ 
duced, and rouhl not ihvrrfuic.support the 
motion of his iiohic fri>-nd. 

Sir Samuel sleclared, that he 

would not enter upon (he genera) question 
which had been that night the subject of 
discussion, but would shortly state tiisica- 
sons for the vole which he should give in 
favour of the motion, 'i'he object of it 
was merely for an account of the number 
of ex officio infornialioiis tiiat had been 
filed wiiinn a certain number of years 
back. Now, really, when it was consider¬ 
ed, that these were proiessedly prosecu¬ 
tions instituted by the government, for 
the public service, and at the public ex-, 
ence, one would think that there must 
e very strong reasons indeed for not ac¬ 
ceding to the production of the account 
moved for. Every thing that had been 
said Gy his hon. and learned friend, the 
Attorney-General, afforded the strongest 
reasons for granting the information that 
was now sought for. Public piosecutions 
ought never to be matters of secrecy, 
and particularly prosecutions relating to 
the liberty of the press, which was the 
great safeguard of alt our privileges, civil, 
religious or political. The strongest 
grounds, then, ought to be laid for reject¬ 
ing the motion, if it was to be rejected. 


But it was’said, that a charge bad been 
made, and if the House granted the pa¬ 
pers, they would seem to sanction the 
charge. Now, it appeared to him, that 
there had been rather two statements of 
facts made, and that that had been assert¬ 
ed on one side of the House which had 
been denied on the other. Would the 
House, therefore, refuse the most authentic 
information that could be obtained as to 
the facts on which alone they could form 
their own opinion ? His learned friend 
who spoke last but one, had said, that the 
libels which had been prosecuted by the 
Atiortiry-Geneial !iad no connection with 
the piesent administration, or with one 
administration more than another, and. 
therefore lliat the advisers of such prose¬ 
cutions were not actuated by parly mo¬ 
tive!, This might be all very true ; but 
how was the lioiise to know it, if au¬ 
thentic information was denied ? Which 
of them knew how long those prosecutions 
had been suspended over the heads of the 
defendants ? Eroin the .speech of his learp- 
ed friend tiic Attorney-General, the House 
would naturally he led to conclude, that 
he had acted a very meritorious part; why, 
then, did he object to give that decisive 
ev idence of the propriety of Ids conduct, 
which wouhl satisfy the House and the 
country ? There was often heard in the 
.<ir<e«.dics of ministers a dispo.sition to talk 
loudly of their responsibility, and in so 
doing they were cheered by their friend.s 
for their great inagnaniuiily ; while per¬ 
haps the very next day they refused all 
information ; and consequently prevented 
enquiry, without which there could be no 
respun-ibility. Besides, if unfounded sus¬ 
picions had gone abroad, was it not to do 
the most important henefit to the govern¬ 
ment, to afibrd the required inforination ?' 
And if the information should be refused, 
was it not likely to confirm the suspicions ' 
that w'cre entertained ? He was further 
desirous of enquiry, because it would in- . 
elude that peiiod when he had the honor 
to be t-adicitor-General, and when he be¬ 
lieved no prosecution was undertaken 
without his opinion and assent. It was 
said, the Pre.ss was at present more licen¬ 
tious than formerly ; but it w'as the/;om* 
mon language of all ministers to represent 
the Press as peculiarly licentious in their 
time. If of late it had been more licen¬ 
tious than before, that 'Was only a proof of 
its wonderful buoyancy, for it had grown 
under greater restraints in re.spect to pub¬ 
lishers and printers than had ever been 
formerly known. To bis own knowledge. 
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the existing law requiriog the name of the 
author, or at least of both, printer and 
publisher had prevented booksellers from 
publishing books the most innocent, be¬ 
cause the author did not chodse that his 
name should be known. Me should, 
therefore vote for the information required. 

Mr. Charles Adam said that he should 
support the motion of the noble lord. 

Lord Folkestoiu rose to reply, and spoke 
as follows: Sir, after having already tres¬ 
passed so long upon the attention of the. 
House, it would be unpardonable in me 
to consume much more of its time; but I 
cannot refrain from making a few short 
observations upon what has been dropped 
ill the course of the present discussion. 
My right hon. friend (Mr. Elliot), and 
the hon. and Icarnc^ gentleman (Mr. 
Stephen) have stated, that 1 have pro¬ 
duced no instances of an improper use of 
the power of the Attorney General to 
justify this motion. To this I reply, that 
1 have laid dilFerent grounds: tirst, the 
general ground of the hardship under 
wbich-tliis power lays all the subjects of 
the realm; sccoiuHy, the improper use of 
it, in the case both of prosecutions impro¬ 
perly commenced, and of partiality. And 
for the truth of this, i need only refer my 
right hon. friend and the hon. and learned 
gentleman to the fact, that the Attorney 
General has, in no one case, denied the 
hardship of which 1 complained, and to 
the statement which I made in tlie outset, 
confirmed as that statement has been by 
the Attorney General himself: namely, 
that of the forty-two prosecutions com¬ 
menced in three years, nearly one half 
have not been proceeded in. Noiv, Sir, 
either the prosecutions were Justifiabie. 
or they were not. If they were justifia¬ 
ble, then why were they dropped ? Did 
the Attorney General assume to himself 
the right to decide that sudicient punish¬ 
ment had been inflicted? and the-right 
to inflict it on whomsoever he chose ? 
The Attuiney General tells us that he has 
received apologies. Sir, the Attorney 
General is a public servant, acting for the 
benefit of the public; and is he to assume 
to himself the right of stopping proceed¬ 
ings commenced with that view, upon an 
apology made to himself? Besides, what 
apology can be sufficient in the case of 
•uch high misdemeanours as those to 
which alone, accortling to Blackstone, 
these ex-qficio Informations are appli¬ 
cable ? If the prosecutions were not jus¬ 
tifiable, then at once here is a cause for 
inquiry and for granting the papers 1 


have moved .for; then, all the persons 
affected by them have been unjustly sut;- 
jected to expeuce and trouble. But>the 
hon. and learned‘gentleman (Mr. Stephen) 
says that the increase of publications jus¬ 
tifies the increase of prosecutions. But, 
Sir, is that the real state of the case ? In 
the six years ending 1806, the number of 
prosecutions is at the rate of two in each 
year. In 1608, 1809, and 1810, at the 
rate of fourteen. Have, then, these pub¬ 
lications increased in the rate of fourteen 
to two ? Certainly not.—Of the rest of 
the speech of the hou. and learned gen¬ 
tleman, I have only to say, that he has 
not alluded to a single argument of mine, 
which be has not misrepresented. But, 
in truth, the hon. and learned gentleman 
applied scarcely any one sentence of his 
speech to the argument^ that have been 
urged, or to the case now before the 
riou.se. lie came down with a bundle of 
old papers, prepared evidently, not for 
the purpose of refuting arguments that 
might he used in behalf of the motion; 
but with the view of attacking tiie hou. 
baronet (sir F. Burdett). And how. Sir, 
does the hon. and learned geiitieniau at¬ 
tack him ? Why, for not prosecuting as 
a libel, that which purports to he an ac¬ 
count of his speech to his constituents. 
And what are the grievous parts of this 
libel ?—that the hon. baronet has been 
represented to have said, that " no govern- 
nient can stand without the alfections 
“ of the people,” and that he hoped “ the 
“ people would never again be deprived 
of the right of petitioning.” Sir, is it 
libellous to say this ? Are these libels, 
which the hon. baronet is called upon (and 
the^ 011 . and learned gentleman does call 
upon him) to prosecute ? If the.se are 
libels, then 1 beg to be comprehended 
in the guilt of a libeller. 1 am guilty 
of being such a libeller, and 1 beg to be 
comprehended in the hon. and learned 
gentleman's censure.—But, the hon. and 
learned gentleman tells us, that the spirit 
of the people is libellous. “ There is a 
" spirit gone forth,” says he, “ amongst 
•• the people, of so dangerous a sort, tliat 
*• the Attorney General is called upon to 
" check it by these prosecutions.'* Is it 
so ? Why, then. Sir, let the causes of that 
spirit be inquired into. Let us correct 
the abuses and the grievances that have 
given it birth. Let us institute these pro¬ 
ceedings, iif order that we may retrieve 
the affections of the people, without which, 
notwithstanding the censure of the bon. 
aud learned gentleman, I shall still assert. 
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that “ the government cannot atand.”— 
With regard. Sir, to the speech of the 
Attorney General, it is to be remarked, 
that he really has rebnRed neither the 
allegation of general grievance under the 
lanr, as it stands and is administered; nor 
any one of the cases allcdged of oppres¬ 
sion and partiality. The Attorney Ge¬ 
neral has passed an eulogium on special 
juries; but his bon. and learned friend be> 
hind him, has not said one word in answer 
to, or in contradiction of, the facts al- 
ledged on tliat subject by the honourable 
baronet. This question, however, of spe¬ 
cial juries shall be made, on a future day, 
the object of a specific motion; and there¬ 
fore nothing more need now be said upon 
it.—-The Attorney General has plumed 
himself upon his civility to me in order¬ 
ing all the records and offire-s to be thrown 
open to my inspection. I really did not 
know that I was so much indebied to him. 
He has given me, credit for great industry 
and care in rumniiiging into the antient 
records on the subject. I aia airaid. Sir, 
that I am not entitled i<, this commenda¬ 
tion; and if it was pait of rny duty to de¬ 
vote mvsell to these researrh<'>, and to 
read alf these, libels before I brought the 
^uption iurward, I am afraid I mvist plead 
guilty to the charge of having come before 
the House unprepared.—Sir,"the Attorney 
General is very angry at the mention of 
the word fees, and is extremely indignant 
that it can be entertained as a po,sible 
motive for any Attorney General, that he 
is to receive fees on the filing of these 
Informations. Sir, I cast no such impu¬ 
tation upon the learned gentleman: but 
I wish he had been equally absimiious in 
another case, where the imputation Wa* 
equally undeserved, and when it was used 
for the purpose of aggravating the punish¬ 
ment of an ofience of a quite difierent na¬ 
ture, and with which it had nothing to do. 
The learned gentleman knows to what 1 
allude, and has mentioned it in the course 
of his speech. I am glad he has done so; 
for I am glad to have an opportunity to 
state that that imputation was quite un¬ 
founded and totally unjustifiable. Sir, I 
have known Mr. Cobbett, the person 
against whom the learned gentleman flung 
out that accusation, for inajiy years. I 
have heard of the eminent services he 
performed for his native country when a 
public writer in America. Hunourabla 
testimony has heretofore been borne to 
those services in this House: 1 have 
known him ever since his return, and have 
( VOL. XIX.) 


never ceased to admire his public writ¬ 
ings, or to esteem bis private character. I 
have more than ever had occasion to' dc 
so, since he has been suffering the panhh- 
ment which he is new undergoing, in con* 
sequence of the prosecution of the Attor* 
ney General, and I am extremely happjr 
to have had an opportunity of professing 
publicly the high esteem which I bear 
him, and the value I set upon his writings, 
and the great services he thereby does the 
country.—The Attorney General has told 
the House, that 1 complained of state pro¬ 
secutions, but that I gave no instance of 
any such. It is true, that I complained of 
the possibility as the law stands, of keep¬ 
ing these prosecutions hanging over the 
heads of individuals for an indefinite 
period ; but I did not complain that this 
had ever been done. The Attorney Gene¬ 
ral states a case where be entered a noli 
pi oscqui to relieve the mind of the person 
egainst whom a prosecution had been 
commenced. I am bound to acknowledge 
the truth of that statement, and to bear 
testimony to the kindness with which 
the Attorney General acted in that case- 
hut why is this the only noliproiequi which 
he has entered? Why, in other cases 
where prosecutions have been dropped— 
or at least not proceeded on—why havu 
they not been put a final stop to in this 
way? Why have they been left in such 
a state, that at any future period they 
may be taken up again either by the 
present or any ftiture Attorney General ? 
Why were not the minds of these Other 
individuals equally set at rest ? Sir, I com¬ 
plain of this: these people arc still under 
the lash. It is not in full operation; but 
it is kept suspended over them, and may 
at any future period be again brought into 
operation.—And now, Sir, with respect to 
that case, which the Attorney General 
states so triumphantly, of the only person 
who.has been committed under the 48th of 
the King. T'he Attorney General savs 
that I misrepresented that Act, vtflien.I said 
that it gave him the power to hold all the 
King’s subjects to bail. 1 surely could 
not be understood to mean that it em¬ 
powered the Attorney General himself to 
take bail, or to' commit. I have r«ad lh« 
Act and I know it means no such thing; 
but it does that which is tantamount to it. 
It empowers a Judge—(I am not quite sure 
whether or no it is imperative on the 
Judge)—it empowers him, however, at ell 
events, to hold to bail or commit any per¬ 
son against whom the AUomev General 
(2 R) 
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files his Information. Is this nothing? 
The Attorney General may file his Infor- 
matjon against whom he pleases, and on 
Afiiduvit of the filing of the Information, 
the Judge may hold to bail or commit. 
Then, 1 say. that this gives the Attorney 
General the power of having any person 
whom he pleases, held to bail.—^But this 
Act, it seems, has only once been brought 
into operation. Has the Act done no 
good ? it ought, then, to be repealed. Is 
it useless ? it ought to be repealed. It 
has been useful in one case: and that case 
the Attorney General states triumphantly. 
He says it is the case of one O'Gorman, 
who after an Information filed against him 
fora libel, republished the Libel, and was 
then brought under the operation of this 
Act, and being unable to find bail was 
committed. 1 say, that this case, instead 
of being a triumphant one for the Attor* 
ney General, is a case of most gross and 
flagrant abuse. In the first place—a 
libel!—by what right does the Attorney 
General rail the publication in question a 
libel } Has it ever been so proved ? Has 
the author ever been tried and convicted 
of being a libeller ? No. The Attorney 
General, for reasons which he has stated, 
has never brought this work to the test of 
atrial. It is, therefore, no libel in law; 
and he has no right so to call it ?—^Thcn, 
as to the republication of this work, which 
the Attorney General is pleased to call a 
libel, 1 understand that the fact is nut 
true; Previous to the filing of the first In* 
formation, a second edition of the work 
was sent to the press. The patting the 
Information on the file did not stop the 
work of the press : it went on, and the 
•econd edition was printed and-sent home 
to this man’s house: and this is the repub* 
lication for which the second Information 
was filed: Well, but admitting the work 
itself to have been as heinous a libel, as 
abominable a publication as ever came 
from the press. What then.^ Hoes that 
render the author justly amenable to this 
Act ? Was this act passed to punish libels ? 
or to enable attorney generals to punish 
those w’hom they chose to pronounce libel¬ 
lers?—No ; this act was jiassed to prevent 
culprits running away fromjustice: to pre¬ 
vent tneir escape. And I want to know, if 
this man was more likely to run away from 
the second Information tlian from the first? 
Whether trie re-publication, therefore, i 
gave any good ground for bringing him ; 
under the operation of this Act, or not, . 
X say, that the object and purposes of this 


act have been herein grossly perverted. 
1 say, that this act, passed for one 'pur¬ 
pose, has been used for another—has been 
used arbitrarily9)y the Attorney General 
for the purpose of punishing a man, who 
has never been convicted of any crime; 
but who had incurred the displeasure of 
the Attorney General.—On the whole. 
Sir, I assert, that none of the grounds that 
I before alleged for this motion, have been 
removed. 'The hardships which I enume¬ 
rated as attending every person who be¬ 
came the object of this sort of prosecution 
have not been disproved or denied, in any 
one instance. And as to the particular 
grounds, they are equally uncontradicted. 
The fact asserted by me, and confirmed by 
the Attorney General, of prosecutions be¬ 
ing dropped, is proof of their being''im- 
properly commenced: and as to the 
charge of partialit 3 ', in pruaerutirig some 
and withholding all restraint fruin others, 
none of the gentlemen have touched on 
the subject. I beg leave liere to repeat, 
that this lenity I do not complain of, but 
what I complain of is this: that white 
this lenity is extended to some, great 
severity is racted out (u others. Tiie 
ground, therefore, on which I stand, is the 
general hardship, even as the law stood 
before the alteration—the increased seve¬ 
rity of the law in consequence of the 48th 
of the King—and the abuse and partiality 
with which tiic Attorney General has 
exercised his privilege. These, Sir, are 
the gronii'Js on which I rely, and upoii 
which 1 shall take the sense of the House. 

The House then divided, when the 
numbers were 

For Lord Folkestone’s Motion... 30 

Against it ..119 

Majority against the Motion ...-—S'! 

List of t/te Minority. 

Abercroinby, bon. J. Martin, Henry 

Adams, Charles Miller, sir Tbonaas 

Adair, Robert Moore, Peter 

Aubrey, sir John Newport, sir Jolia 

Byng, George North, Dudley 

Brand, Lon, Thonas Ord, William 

Cavendisli, William Osborne, lord F. G. 

Combe, Harvey C. Ossniston, lord 

Creeveji, Thomas Parnell, Henry 

Cutbbert, J. K. Romilly, sir Samuel 

Fergusors general Smith, William 

Guise, sir William Sharp, Richard 

Hibbert, Geoige Tajlor, M. A. 

Ho worth, Humphrey Tracey, Hsmbury 

Hutchinson, hoii.C.H. Western, C. C. 

Latouche, Robert Whitbread, S4muel 

Lcfcvre, James Shaw 
Lemon, sic William Teli.erS. 

I/uigman, George Folkestone, viscount 

Aladdocks, W. A. Buedett^ sic Francis' 
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■OVSE OF LOKDS. 

Friday, March 20. 

Commercial Credit This Bill 

passed through a Committee, and was re* 
ported without amendment. 

The Earl of Lauderdale gave notice, that 
he should move a clause on Monday, to 
prevent the Bank from purchasing the Ex¬ 
chequer Bills issued under this act. His 
lordship also stated, that he should then 
prove that he was correct in stating that 
the Bank of Ireland had diminished its 
issues after the report in Ui04, and which 
had been positively denied by a noble 
earl on the former evening. 

The Earl of Eosssaid, he had not denied 
that the Bank of Ireland had diminished 
its issues at the period alluded to; but 
what he maintained, and was still prepared 
to contend, was, that the exchange be¬ 
came more favourable to Ireland previous 
to any diminution of its issues by the 
Bank. Ilis lordship then proceeded to 
notice a statement in the Report of the 
Bullion Committee, which, he maintained, 
was founded in error; namely, that the 
Bank of England had increased its issues 
between June ISOt and I.SOC, whereas it 
was proved by documents, that, during 
that period, the issues were diminished. 

The Earl of Lauderdale compared the 
present state of the paper currency with 
lbi%iar depreciations, contending that the 
same cause, namely, an excessive issue of 
papei, would infallibly produce similar ef¬ 
fects to those produced by that means in 
the reign of William S; to the deprecia¬ 
tion ot assignats in France ; and to what 
bad been witnessed in every one of our 
colonics. In consequence of an excessive 
issue of paper, the coin disappeared, and 
the paper became depreciated—an evil 
which was only cured by limiting the 
quantity of paper. 

Lord Holland observed, that the very 
same arguments that were now used, by 
those who contended that the paper cur¬ 
rency was not depreciated, were used in 
France, to prove that assignats were not 
depreciated. 

Lord Redesdale contended that Bank 
notes were in a dlflerent situation from as¬ 
signats, being issued on securities which 
must be paid in a certain and short period, 
and in payment of which the Bank notes 
were returned. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
the assignats were issued on the best se¬ 
curity ill France, namely, the land, and 


whilst they did not exceed^tbe amount of 
that security, remained at par with bul¬ 
lion; but as soon as it was known that 
more were issued than could be taken in 
payment for the land, then they begun to 
fall in value, until at length they sunk to 
nothing. So by the directors of the Bank 
of England increasing the issue of Bank 
notes, for which cash was not to be had, 
the Bank pimer had become depreciated, 
whilst the Bank proprietors had gained 
the enormous profit of 21 , 000 , 000 /. since 
1797. 

Lord Redesdale admitted the cause of 
the depreciation of assignats, but contend¬ 
ed that the assignats were issued by go¬ 
vernment for provisions, for the armies, 
and other articles, without any prospect 
of their being returned, whilst the notea 
of the Bank of England were issued on se¬ 
curities in payment of which they must 
be returned within a short period, llie 
Bank notes were merely similar to as¬ 
signats before their depreciation. 

The Earl of Rostlyn wished to under- 
sland clearly what was meant by this ar¬ 
gument, as supposing the issue of Bank 
notes to be doubled, how would it then 
apply ? 

Lord Redesdale observed, that the argu- ' 
ineiit did not apply to an excessive issue 
without the means of return, but to the 
actual issue, as at present, of Bank notes, 
only upon securities.' 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended that 
it was merely a (illusion for tha Bank to 
issue notes to the oill-holder to pay his bills 
with. 

The conversation ended, and the House 
adjourned till Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Friday, March 29. 

Dwelling House Robbery Bill.] Sir 
Samuel Komilly moved the second reading 
of the Bill to repeal so much o( an Act, 
passed in the 12th year of the reign of 
queen Anne, intituled, " An act fur the 
more effectual preventing and punishing 
robberies that shall be committed in 
houses, as takes away the benefit of 
clergy from persons stealing any ufoney, 
goods or chattels, wares or merchandizes, 
of the value of forty shillings or more, in 
any dwelling boose or outhouse thereunto 
belonging, and for more effectually pre¬ 
venting the crimes of stealing in dwelling 
houses, «r outhouses thereunto belonging.’* 
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Mr. Fraukland spoke in opposition to : which, however it may have occasionally 
the sueoiid reading to the effect following: | been exposed to animadversion, has, from 

Sii ;—Althoiigli tny hon. and learned j time to time, received the considerate 
frii nd, 'n conformity ip the coarse of pro* t approbation <)|||||ithe most profound rea> ' 
ctediiig III the House, has only moved the soaers, and ardent eulogies of the 
second reading of the Bill, which respects ; best and most benevolent of mankind- 
stealing in dwelling houses ; yet it will , a system full of mercy, though seemingly 
be recollected that there are now also on { severe, and in its effects producing less 
the table four other Bills, which equally .suflcring and more happiness than other 
se.ol^ to make important alterations in the systems, apparently more lenient; but 
existing taws of the country, and vvii'cii which in their real operation subtract 
equally stand fer the second reading on more from the amount of human enjoy* 
this day. Tiie one respects privately nieiUs, and add more to the suiu of human 
stealing in shops and warehouses : The misery.—I say this of its general charac* 
other relates to thefi's in ships, barges, and ter. There may be blemishes in it, as in 
otin r vessels, at thch- pints of entry or ail human in-limtions, most of them rather 
discharge, or on navigable rivers ; and to seeming Llnm real, and wbich may easily 
thefts on whaifs and i|uays adjoining, lie removed by appropriate remedies : 
The third respects stealing or iinun or and 1 shall at any time be most willing to 
cotton cloth or yarn, in bu iding-: or contribute my labours to assist in apply* 
grounds, where it is printed or ulu.iclied. ingsuch remedies toitit-in : Imt the whole* 
The fourth Bill is applicable to IrcLnil, sale mode of dealing with them, which is 
and respects stealing linen or cotton cloth now proposed, will impair rather thunim* 
or yarn from the bleaching groiin is or prove, the u hole of the fabric, 
workhouses, in that part of the iJin'cd My hon. and learned fiiend has not 
Kingdom. Of these five Bills, tho first sutlercd hinisetf to be di.scoiiraged by tha 
was, last year, rejected in this House, aftjr fate of his Bills in the last year. Ac- 
a long and diligent discu.ssioii. I'ho se- quaiiitccl cs f am with the sincerity and 
cond vva.-i rejected, after a similar discus* purity of his motives, I have to admire a 
sion, in another place. The third, aU laudable pi rsiwetance, wiiich to others, 
though brought into the IIouso. last year, who do not. know him, might appear like 
was never pressed to a third reading. The pertinacity. The wish, which he so 
fourth and fifth have been presented this strongly feels, to benelii the coinmuni^, 
year, for the first tinle. Five Bills, upon might abundantly have justified hitimn 
such dissimilar subjects, would seem persisting again to .submit these measures 
abundantly to manifest jt settled purpose to the cunsideratiou of the House, or in 
in the framer of them to endeavoup to adding others to them, which appear to 
change the whole system of the law, as it him to be ei|u.illy beneficial. Surely, Sir, 
respects mixed or compound larcenies, when he again introduced them to our 
Indeed I am not left to conjecture on this notice, it could not have been necessary 
subject; for my hon. and learned friend iia.s fur him to have assigned as a collateral 
himself distinctly avowed such purpose, as motive, that the great lord Coke had re* 
well by word.s, delivered in his place in this commended to every one, who should sue* 
House, as by observations which he has cced in the profession, of which he had 
communicated to the public on subject himself laeci. sa di.stinguishcd an ornament, 
matter, not only connected with the pur* to leave behind him some memorial of 
port of these Bills, but rfspccting other his knov/ledge and atlainmcnts in it. 1 
important features of our criminal juris* should have thought that if niy hon. and 
prudence. Such being the operation of learned friend had wished to have acted in 
those Bills, and such being the opiniom conformity to lord Coke’s suggcsiiun, he 
and views of the framer of them, it would would in settling the manner in which he 
seem to become the bounden duty of should pay .his debt of gratitude to his 
those who seriously apprehend the evil profession, in selecting the description of 
conse()[uences of such departure from the legacy he would leave behind him, in 
rerciyed and approved maxims of our shaping and modelling the bequest, he 
penal adinini.stration of justice, not only to would be desirous to submit to pesterit}), he 
point out ihe inconveniences of the mea- would have directed his attention to those 
sores iramed lately under consideration, but parts aud branches of the law, with which 
to assert broadly the cltaracter, policy, by his continued and connected studies, 
luid adv^tages of the British system, and minute and detailed, as well as ex* 
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tensive and enlightened practice, he was 
the beat acquainted. I well know, that, 
in the early part of his^s, the criminal 
laws engaj^ed no inconsi^^ble portion of 
his attention ; but 1 thimn may venture 
to assert, that the ample space he fills in 
tite eyes of his profession, the deserved 
fame he enjoys, is not derived from any 
acquaintance he may have with penal 
jurisprudence ; but from that comprehen¬ 
sive and profound, and at the same time 
practical and minute knowledge, upon 
other and vory diilerent branches of the 
law, which, for a long course of years, has 
so eminently distinguished him in the 
court of chancery, of which he is so bright 
ail ornament. Sincerely as 1 respect him, 
and no man respects him more sincerely, 
highly as 1 deem of his talents, learning, 
and varied attainments, yet I will never¬ 
theless affirm that an acting magistrate in 
the country has, practically speaking, 
more knowledge of penal law than niy 
learned and hon. friend. An acting 
magistrate knows how penal laws ope¬ 
rate. I do not mean their mere bearings 
and workings in courts of justice: but 
how they operate upon the mind ; how 
they interweave themselves with manners; 
how they school and educate the rising 
generation ; how they form character. 
•-•And they do form character—national 
character. No nation on earth has so lit¬ 
tle of the petty and thievish propensities. 
Nothing but manners, growing out of 
laws, could hare produced this effect, in a 
country where the mass and value of 
personal property is so immense, and 
where the eagerness of commercial rivalry 
Burrouiuls us on ail sides with tempta¬ 
tions, wherever we tread, or cast our eyes. 
We display, we solicit, we allure by 
every artifice. He who tempts most, suc¬ 
ceeds most. Plow could this magnificent 
display, the delight and ornament of this 
mighty metropolis, how could this continu¬ 
ed allurement be re.sisted, even to the degree 
in which it is, unless by the silent work¬ 
ings of a system of laws, which, in co¬ 
operation with the moral code, had, from 
early childhood, formed the manners 
and character of the people ? In other 
countries tltere is comparatively little 
temptation to theft. There are, 1 know, 
some persons, who affect to iloubt 
whether the holding out these allure¬ 
ments is not itself criminal, and they would 
extinguish the lustre of our shops, and the 
interesting display of the works of art, and 
of the gay and variegated fabrics of our 


manufactures, and would have the streets 
as dark and gloomy as those cheeriest 
imaginations, which sometimes seem to 
blind the eyes of roan to the beauty and 
beneficence of nature, and of nature’s laws. 
But, Sir, let us recollect that British laws 
and British institutions nurse up virtue. 
Persons bred in another school of manners, 
would sink under temptations which we 
resist. If under other systems there may 
be less temptation, or less crime, let us 
observe at least which system produces 
most manly and generous sentiment, most 
public ana private happine.s8. 1 repeat 
again that the workings and bearings of 
penal laws, upon the mind and manners of 
the people, is practically better known to 
an acting magistrate, than to my hun. and 
learned mend, whose attention is painfully 
and continually, though most usefully, and 
honourably employed on subjects of a dif¬ 
ferent description. And feeling as I do 
the extreme importance of the practical 
knowledge of practical men upon such a 
subject, as the one now under considera¬ 
tion, I have to regret that these Bills should 
have been pressed forward upon our atten¬ 
tion, when such men are in their counties, 
engaged at their quarter sessions or on 
grand juries, or in the discharge of other 
practical duties of a similar description. 
For my hon. and learned friotid, having 
selected and shaped (in compliance with 
lord Cuke’s suggestion, though not, as 
seems to me, in' exact conformity to it,) 
the description of the legacy, which he is 
willing to have appreciated by the House,' 
before he transniils it to posterity, has un¬ 
fortunately introduced it, and put it on the 
table for us to look at, and handle, and 
weigh, when those arc absent, who are the 
best judges of its value. Last year his in¬ 
tended bequest was consiilered as likely to 
prove rather a burthen, than a benefit: 
and now, when with a kind of generous 
importunity he would seem to force his 
donation on the reluctant, I do regret that 
we have not the assistance of those, who 
might be best able to express their grad* 
tude for the gift, if they found it valuable, 
or, if they found it otherwise, to defend us 
from any inconvenience which might aris6 
fi-ora it. Seriously, Sir, what has hap¬ 
pened, that has occasioned all this stir and 
bustle upon this subject? Have any of 
these magistrates, whoso absence I lament, 
transmitted their representstions ? Has aqy 
description of magistrate whatever, subor¬ 
dinate or superior, moved on the occasion? 
unless it has been for the purpose of anxi- 
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ously expressing his dissent to the measures 
proposed, and of deprecating their adop¬ 
tion. Would not any one imagine from ail 
this activity and clamour, -respecting 
the alleged severity of the British laws, 
that soinetiiiiig had lately happened ? 
tliat something had met the eye, or 
shocked the feelings? That something 
had compelled us to reconsider the 
policy of our system of criminal jurispru¬ 
dence ? That some miserable waste of 
human life had been observed ? Multi- 
plied and useless executions? Pitiable 
examples of youth and age led fruitlessly 
to death ? Increased human sullcriiig, and 
no corresponding benefit? N;>. nothing 
of all this, but tbe contrary. V/c find the 
country rapidly increasing in ueaidi and 
population : no sense any ivhere either of 
property h-aving hccome inseciiro finni 
the over-whelming eilects of crime, nou¬ 
rished by impunity, or a suggestion from 
any quarter, that our pupul.itio.-i is cut 
down, or kept back by multiplied capital 
punishments. Are we then to repeal laws 
of long standing, merely because, upon 
ordinary principles of legislation, severe 
laws are to be avoided ? The House, I 
am sure, will deeply feel that to repeal 
existing laws is very diderent from enact¬ 
ing new ones. The same aigunients, the 
same course of reasoning, nbich might bo 
sufficient to dissuade the passing of a law, 
are far from sufficient to induce the repeal 
of a law, when once en'acted and inier- 
viroven with our manners. Such repeals 
tend to unsettle the opinions of mankind ; 
to disturb received ideas as to guilt. 

So then thestripping, plundei ing, rilling, 
pillaging, and gutting a house, is not so 
bad a thing as I thouglit. I thought it 
was a hanging matter. Hut the pariiu- 
ment gentlemen, i iiiid, have got plea¬ 
santer notions about all this. I am very 
glad of it. 1 alw.t\ s thought some people 
had more good things than they ought to 
have, and that you and 1 had too few. 
Well! tq be sure I have no house to be 
plundered; but then my neighbours have 
plenty." That such are the clTects of re¬ 
pealing laws, in respect to unsettling opi¬ 
nions, and disturbing received ideas of 
guilt, is not matter of cqnjecture ; but was 
last year matter of general notoriety, 
w^beii the Bills of my hun. and learned 
iiriend were under the consideration of 
parliament. Owing to a misapprehension, 
itliad been imagined that the Bills had 
actually passed, and the speculators were 
immediately on the alert. Not the descrip- 
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tion of speculators who had urged or pro¬ 
moted the alterationwhich was supposed 
to have taken o^e: but the speculators, 
to whom the n^Bystem immediately ap¬ 
plied. It wa^r matter of notoriety at 
every office of police, and to every person 
whoso duty it was to keep his eye on such 
scenes and such characters, that there was 
as much activity, and as much expecta¬ 
tion, and calculation, and preparation 
among these hopeful speculators, as some 
new operation of finance would have pro¬ 
duced at Lloyd’s or on the Exchange, 
among speculators of still another descrip¬ 
tion. Sir, it is this tendency, which the 
repealing existing laws has to unsettle the 
opinions of mankind, that has in ail coun¬ 
tries, and in all ages, produced a general 
indisposition to change systems, under 
which the society had for any length of 
time acted. ' Nolunius leges Anglia: mulari* 
has been said in this country, not only 
without reprehension, but with applause. 
The sentiment, however, is general among 
tnaiikind, except in times of occasional ciTer- 
vescciicc, when things are coveted because 
they are new; their novelty alone,being 
sunicieiit to recommend them. This senti¬ 
ment may, of course, be carried to excess 
like all other valuable sentiments ; but its 
general tendency is most beneficial. To 
young, ardent, and inexperienced minds, 
this disposition of mankind to leave things 
as they aie, seems vi-ry dull and very 
stuj)id ; and we all of us remember, that 
sungiiine period of life full of hope and 
confidence, when there was scarcely any 
possible subject which we did not fancy, 
w'ocaiild iinpiove by cutting and carving 
it uccording to our fancies. There is in 
y'oung iniuds, a kind of astuteness in ob¬ 
serving seeming inipcrfcclions, incongru¬ 
ities, and inconsistencies. They are 
good judges of approaches to ideal per- 
icctiononp per and parchment, or of de¬ 
parture from it. But it is long before they 
discover that every thing is referable to hap¬ 
piness : and that happiness is produced by 
continuing to act even under imperfect sys¬ 
tems, than by continually unsettling the opi¬ 
nions of mankind, and the maxims and rules 
of their life. The great and mighty art of 
wise nations has been not to change the sys¬ 
tem of their laws, according to every fluctu¬ 
ation, which time and the ever-moving 
scene of the world urge backward and for¬ 
ward continually, and without a pause; 
but so to qualify and adapt the^ systems, 
to altered circumstances, as to preserve at 
once tbe sanctions which deter from evil, 
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ind regulate the application of them ac¬ 
cording to the exigency of occasionsr 
This coi^rse is the most bejuficial to man¬ 
kind. When laws have flPbperate<( as to 
have formed the manners and character of 
a people (which is their true'and most ad¬ 
vantageous operation) and the conduct of 
men habitually, and as it were unconsci¬ 
ously, conforms itself to their enactments, 
it would seem to the unthinking that such 
laws have become unnecessary, and might 
well be struck out of the code, as the 
sanctions are never enforced. But it has 
been found that the repeal of such sanc¬ 
tions, instead of accelerating the progrest^ 
of society to a more improved state tc 
which it was advancing, has a tendency 
by disturbing received ideas, to arresi 
that progress, and by a re-action, to make 
men fall back again and retrace their steps 
to that less perfect state from which they 
had advaticed by long and painful efforts, 
and from which the operation of the re 
pealed sanction had so successfully with¬ 
drawn them. By such a system of re¬ 
pealing sanctions, the moment tluy cease 
to be practically enforced, men could 
never maintain the advantages they have 
won in their conflicts with evil. You force 
meu forward from crime by the fear of 
punishment: when you have so worked 
upon and fashioned their minds, habits, 
manners, and chanacter, that the fruits o 
your labours begin to appear, you relax 
one of the most operative causes of your 
success, aitd permit them to fall back again 
fo the point from which they had set out. 
Thus sanctions are introduced, sanctions 
are enfoiced, sanctions are effectual, sanc¬ 
tions are not enforced, sanctions are re¬ 
pealed, crimes are re-committed, sanctions 
are re-enacted, sanctions are re-inforced. 
And thus we labour in vain, in alternations 
of misery ; and by our unskilful attempts 
to obtain a supposed greater degree of 
good, we produce greater evil, both in 
progress and result. It is on these ac¬ 
counts that wise nations do not alter sys¬ 
tems, but they adapt the application of 
them to times and eircamstaiices. It is 
incorrect to say, that the practical mode of 
«ur administration of penal laws, qualifies 
and mitigates the imperfection of them. 
This is not a correct view of the subject. 
Those who have to administer the law, do 
not apply that part of the law which is 
inapplicable; but it is important to retain 
that part of the law which is inapplicable, 
lest it may become applicable, or lest al¬ 
tered circumstances may require its ap¬ 
plication. 


However ameliorated the state of so¬ 
ciety may he, however far advanced and 
improved in its condition, moral and phy¬ 
sical, however little it may seem to re¬ 
quire tlie application of severe sanctions, 
yet wc must always recollect that when ' 
we use the word society, it is but a phrase, 
a necessary phrase indeed for tiic purpose ' 
of making our reasonings on such subjects 
intelligible to one another. But wc should 
never forget that the materials, of which 
society' is composed, are but separate in¬ 
dividuals, who are born and die, and who 
succeed one another in their generations. 
All have to pass thiuugh the helplessness 
of infancy. All have to pass through the 
fearful peiiod of childhood and of early 
V'nuth, when the passions are to be sub¬ 
dued, conlrouled, directed ; the reason U> 
be awakened, cultivated, informed; the 
uppe.tencios to be regulated ; the habits, 
manners, character, to be moulded and 
fashioned after tlie models of the fair aiul 
the good, and the seeds to be sown of the 
higher virtues. What a mighty task is 
thif! What aids cannot but be wanted for 
performing it! Every thing is rel!|uisite— 
laws, institutions, labour, learning, bene¬ 
ficence, zeal, love. Even with these aids, 
how often do we fail in obtaining the 
wished for fruit. The plants perish, or 
grow awry, and perverse. Even if ws 
succeed, how endless seems our labour. 
As soon as one portion of the individuals 
whose aggregate constitute society, ia 
fashioned and instructed, another succeeds, 
which equally rcquirc.s the same instruc¬ 
tion. Still no progress seems to be made ; 
another, and another, .still succeed, de¬ 
manding the same cares, attentions, and 
labour. While we speak, while laws in¬ 
struct, direct, regulate, one generation 
passes away', and another springs up : and 
while we continue our efforts, wave fol¬ 
lows wave in ceaseless sudlcession. And 
we have too often, 1 fear, to pi each to the 
waves in more senses of the phrase than 
one. Can we wonder then, that lifb should 
seem to be one perpetual struggle against 
something that pulls us back. That we 
are continually hoping to obtain a good 
which escapes our pursuit. That we seek 
one thing, and find another, and tha^ the 
actions of men seem little else than a series 
of illusions and disappointments : or that 
nations which seemed to be in the most 
ameliorated state, at once prosperous, 
happy, and free, seeking, by taking ofl* 
restraints, or by other unskilful means, to 
improve theirliberty and happiness, shuuld 
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•uddenly revert to a degraded state, and 
. find they had only taken so many fearful 
strides in the high road to despotism and 
mis<Ty. Lei us not be too eonfidcnt. 
* FttcUa descensus' It is often only neces¬ 
sary to take out a single peg, fur the 
wheels of the mighty machinery of a na¬ 
tion’s happiness to run back, and the ac¬ 
cumulated fruits of ages to be dashed to 
pieces in a nionient. Wise nations have 
therefore never admitted materi;il altera¬ 
tions ill their laws and institutions, without 
^he clearest and most entire conviction of 
the benefits to be derived from such altera¬ 
tion; unless the advantage to be obtained 
was so obvious, that no man could doubt 
oil the subject. Not advantages in specu¬ 
lation, about which men disputed, and 
argued, and reasoned; but advantages 
which every man could feel and under¬ 
stand. For ideal perfection is not the end 
and object of laws and institutions, but 
human happiness: and it will be found 
therefore, that no alterations have ever 
produced happiness in the frame of human 
society, but such which (according to the 
law of nature in the external world) have 
been so gradual as scarcely to be percep¬ 
tible. i^nd it will be found also, that 
aUenipts to make material alterations in 
the penal code of any nation, fruni the 
speculations of general reasoners, have 
always produced national evils, instead of 
increased happiness. But, Sir, I pursue 
these contemplations too far. They are 
not, however, without 'their application. 
We are too apt to consider society as a 
^fabric which'we can^build up and complete, 
amd then pull down the scaffolding and 
enjoy. 1 fear this scaffolding must always 
4 taiid: not for repairs; but because we 
are always building, and our work is never 
done. One set of bricks which we bad 
I'uhioned and adjusted, are crumbling 
away and falling out, while we are fram¬ 
ing others to supply their place, and 
which will soon crumble, and perish in 
their tdVn. 1 have been very anxious to 
impress upon the House the deep convic¬ 
tion I feel of the important distinction, 
between repealing existing laws of long 
atanding, and of enacting n'ew ones. The 
principles 1 have stated are like all moral, 
legal or political principles, general, and 
Bot universal. They have their.exceptions. 
The great nicety is in eliciting and ascer¬ 
taining these exceptions. But one princi¬ 
ple is UBiversai, that if an inconvenience is 
. lelt, not imagined, the remedy should 
extend to that inconvenience and should 
i' 
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not go beyond it. These are not very 
encouraging topics, not very comfortable, 
or consoling to^e vanity and presumption 
of our nature. *hey are not topics which 
would make one at any time much disposed, 
or, in particular good humour, to enter¬ 
tain any project, for any repeal of existing 
laws, however well considered; particu¬ 
larly to entertain a project which had been 
rejected by parliament in a former year; 
a project too which is introduced again to 
our consideration, at a time, when those 
who are the best judges of it, are absent; 
and when those whose duty it is to give 
their continued undivided attention to the 
"object matter of it, anxiously deprecate 
its adoption. But, Sir, notwithstanding 
all these varied and multiplied circum¬ 
stances of discouragement, it appears to 
my hon. and learned friend, that something 
has actually happened, and lately hap¬ 
pened to inspire him with confidence, and 
a confidence well founded, as it is derived 
from experience; something, which, even 
more than lord Coke's suggestion,' urges 
him to persevere. My hon. and learned 
friend, when he first, this year, introduced 
those Bills into the House, observed, that, 
iHbugh be had failed the last year in pro¬ 
curing them to he passed into laws; yet 
there was another Bill, upon which he 
had succeeded. A Bill which repealed 
the statute of Queen Elizabeth, which 
took away the benefit of clergy from 
persons stealing |>rivattely from the per¬ 
son. He stated, that the beneficial 
effect of his success was already appuient. 
As the law bad before stood, there bad 
been few committals or prosecutions for 
such ofleiice; but now he had the satis¬ 
faction to inform the House, that com¬ 
mittals and prosecutions hail increased, 
and he doubted not but that abun¬ 
dant convirtious and punishment would 
ensue. He seemed to speak with 
the exultation of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer opening his budget, and am¬ 
plifying the advantages of some new 
arrangements. The theme of praise was, 
increase, abundant produce, plentiful 
supply. H*' did not quite boast in the 
usual strain on such occasions of an accele¬ 
rated ratio of improvenient,—that the last 
quarter had been singularly productive,— 
and so forth ; but he distinctly gave us to 
understand, that, if the present Bills should 
pass, and his improved system of manage¬ 
ment should be thus extended to other 
departments of depredation, to houses, 
shops, ships, barges, lighters, wharfs. 
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^uayi, and bleaching grounds, he was 
persuaded the same beneficial results mights 
be expected—a happy multiplication of 
committals, prosecutions, ,§onvictions, and 
punishments, and a mighty congregation 
of constables, witnesses, prosecutors, cri* 
minals, juries, and magistrates, perpetually 
at work, adding new lustre to the glories 
of their country, and new energy to its 
productive efforts. Sir, 1 will not glance 
at the fallacious grounds of his exulta¬ 
tions. I will not hint that there may have 
been more committals and prosecutions 
for picking pockets, because there have 
been more pockets picked—a fact, indeed, 
not merely known to the ofBcers of police, 
but I believe, tu every man who hears me. 
It is a matter of common conversation in 
every street, that since my learned and 
hon. friend has succeeded in carrying into 
effect his new system of management 
respecting po( kuts, gangs are forming,and 
the system, for effecting depredations on 
the person, visibly ripening. But 1 pass 
over the fallacious grounds of his exulta¬ 
tions, and 1 will say generally, that a sys¬ 
tem of penal jurisprudence, which should 
have the effect of busying a large mass of 
the people in criminal prosecutions, mis^- 
ploying their time, their thoughts, 9i 
lessening their productive labour, would 
be the greatest ol'curscs.and not a blessing. 

1 say this, oven if such a system had a ten¬ 
dency to lessen the number of crimes, 
which 1 deny. I say it would be buying 
exemption from crime too dear. 1 say 
such a system would be a curse in any 
country : but in this country it would be 
the most transcendent of all evils. In 
despotic countries mild laws may have 
place ; in such countries prosecution, con¬ 
viction, and punishment are but a word 
and a blew : but for us to keep the com¬ 
plicated machinery of our jurisprudence 
in perpetual motion, a mighty apparatus 
necessary for the security of our liberties, 
would be a much greater evil, than the 
one intended to be removed. 

it would really seem as if gentlemen 
imagined that the end and object of law 
was punishment. The end and object 
of law is the prevention of evil; laws are 
a terror to evil-doers; the basis of wise 
laws is the maxim— melus ad ornna, ptena 
ad paucoH. Indeed, so erroneous is it to 
imagine, that wise laws are evidenced by 
the multitude of prosecutions, convictions, 
and punishments, which grow out of 
them, that the very opposite is the truth. 
The perfection of a penal law would be, 
(VOL XIX.) 


that it should never be executed, that thei 
terrors alone should be sufficient to pre¬ 
vent the evil, that the fear should be so 
operative on the minds of all, that the 
punishment should extend to none, that 
the result should be, not only, melus ad 
omnes, pma adpaucos ; but paena adnulhs. 
But these things are impossible, human 
infirmity permits not such results. I,aws, 
however, are erroneously said to be a 
dead letter, merely because they may not 
have been enforced by prosecutions, con¬ 
victions, and punishments. Such l.iw8 live 
ill the manners, h tbits, and opinions of the 
people; (hey live in the rules and maxims 
of their life ; the silent, invisible operation 
of the law is much more cffictual for good, 
than the, busy and bustling activity, which 
would keep them always in sight and in 
motion, working away in courts of judica¬ 
ture, ill the midst of the buz and dust of 
prosecutors and constables, witnesses and 
juries, magistralcs, and spectators. 

Though laws operate principally by the 
silent and invisible working of the terror 
of their sanctions, yet the nature and 
amount of this terror, the nature and 
amount of the punishment threatened, 
must depend upon circumstances. A pu¬ 
nishment can never he too mild, provided 
it answer the end proposed, which is the 
prevention of some description of action, 
materially prejudicial to the community; 

1 say materially prejudicial: for actions, 
only slightly inconvenient to the com¬ 
munity, ought not to be the object of penal 
laws, but should*be left to the controul of 
manners and morals; for by subjecting 
them to punishment, (and in order to pre¬ 
vent them effectually, severe punishmenli 
might perhaps be necessary) the very 
amount of the punishments themselves 
might subtract more from the amount of 
liimian happiness, than would be subtracted 
by permitting the inconvenience intended 
to be prevented. But where the nature 
of the action would materially destroy the 
well-being of the community, the sanction 
of the law must be such, as may be neces¬ 
sary to prevent such actions; for human 
laws proceed from human necessities, and 
are not referable to abstract ideas of ju^ice, 
or to any supposed scale of proportionate 
retribution of so much suffering lor so 
much guilt. Indeed, the legal code, and 
the moral code are not only diff:brent, but 
contrary. In foro conseieniia, the greater 
the temptation, the more venial the ‘of¬ 
fence ; in foro humano, the greater the 
temptation, the greater wut be the pu- 
(2 S) 
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liishment, to deter from the ftcti'on. We 
must alt remember when Brst these sub¬ 
jects were brought under our considera¬ 
tion, and l)efore we understood that human 
laws proceeded from human necessities, 
how much we have been shocked at the 
seeming injustice of human laws; we find 
actions punislied by the severest penalties, 
vVhich are no moral ofiences at all. 

In truth, the subject matter of the two 
eddes is different. The moral code re¬ 
spects the agent, the legal code the act. 
The agent is justified by his motives, 
though the act is injurious; but the act, if 
materially injurious, must be prevented 
by punishment; though the doer of the act, 
as far as his motives arc concerned, may, 
in /oro conscunti, be deserving of praise 
rather than punishment. Such person is 
not punishea, because, according to the 
phrase which is so often misused and mis¬ 
applied, he deserves punishment, but be¬ 
cause it is necessary to prevent the sort of 
action which he has done. In no case 
whatever under the mere human code, is 
punishment, however slight, enjoined or 
inflicted, because the person doing the 
act deserves the punishment. But when¬ 
ever the human tribunal, in the applica¬ 
tion of the legal code, by calling in the 
aid of the moral code, is able to adapt the 
degree of punishment to the moral guilt 
of the agent, it is very soothing and con¬ 
solatory to onr minds. 

But, Sir, though human laws proceed 
from human necessities, human tribunals 
should be so constituted, as to be able to 
avail themselves abundantly of the aid of 
the moral code. And yet it is singular, 
that those who have speculated most upon 
the improvement of penal laws, should so 
far seem to forget the end and object of 
all laws, which js happiness, as to endea¬ 
vour, by excluding discretion, and by 
antecedent definitions, to banish the moral 
code, and render the legal code all in all. 
Thu is indeed to enhance the evils of 
human latvs, which, growing out of human 
necessities, depart from abstract ideas of 
justice. If a man is within the letter of 
the law, under their system, which vainly 
attempts prospectively to define every 
variea„fbrm and quality of each act, he 
must suffer the penalty. Nothing is en¬ 
trusted to wise and good men. Even 
pardon is excluded from the theories of 
those speculators, who considering pardon 
as. a dispensing with the law'. Would tear 
this jewel from the British crown. 

Under the British system, the human 
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law is qualified in its application by tbd 
moral law, so that it falls with severity on 
those only, who, morally speaking, are fit 
objects of it. Thus, human law and jus¬ 
tice go hand in hand. The other system 
is founded (as has been well observed) in 

unenlightened presumption,*'and would, 
by itsunskilful attempts to improve human 
laws, banish justice from human tribunals. 

There may be, indeed there must be, 
cases, in which human necessities must 
compel the moral code to depart from the 
human tribunal, and the dread sanction of 
the human law must be enforced on hin]^ 
who, as a moral agent, n>ay little deserve 
punishment. These are fearful contem¬ 
plations, which oblige us to harden our 
hearts. Our reason approves, but our, 
eyes weep. I have deep and trembling 
sensations on these subjects, but I cannot 
express them. No image to my mind is 
so awful, as that of man .sitting in judg¬ 
ment upon man. Though imperious ne¬ 
cessity stares me in tlie face, and com¬ 
mands the dreadful duty to be performed, 

I still exclaim, who are we that we should 
judge one another ? I feel beat down and 
overcome by the sense of human infirmity, 
o Aiman ignorance, and of our miserable, 
narrow, and imperfect views. Nothing 
supports me, nothing consoles me, but a 
trust in the other and mightier principles, 
in the other and migittier wisdom, in the 
other and mightier means, which govern 
the affairs of men. 

Sir, if the year which has passed over 
our heads, has encreased the motives of 
my honourable and learned friend to per¬ 
severe, in again submitting his Bills to the 
consideration of the House, it has encreased 
also my conviction of their inexpediency. 
The year, which has passed, has not only 
enabled me to reconsider my former opi¬ 
nions, and the grounds of the part 1 have 
before taken on this subject; but it has 
oiiered new and most valuable matter to 
my consideration. The Chinese penal 
code is new subject matter oiTered to the 
contemplation of all Europe. It is im¬ 
possible to praise too much the merito¬ 
rious assiduity, and the almost incredible 
labour by wKicb such a work has been 
added to the literature, and to the' legal, 
and political materials of the western parts 
of the world; nor can I too strongly re¬ 
commend to the perusal of those, who 
hear me, the admirable, profound, and en¬ 
lightened comment on this code, in a de¬ 
servedly admired periodical work, pub¬ 
lished at Edinburgh, not many months 
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lijlp. lo that excellent comment, the 
cxceuiTe and unprofitable accuracy and 
minuteness of the regulations of the code 
are very ably exposed, as well as the con* 
stant desire to regulate every thing; to in¬ 
terfere in every action, and to fix immuta¬ 
bly, before hand, the efiect of every shade 
of 'distinction, which a case may receive 
from its circumstances. By this code, the 
whole actions of a man’s life are submitted 
to the controul of government; the legis¬ 
lator, seeming to forget the suffering and 
debasement, that was to result from the 
destruction of individual freedom, and 
seeming only to think of permanent con¬ 
troul and complete superintendence. The 
commentator most successfully points out 
the absurdity of the minute and anxious 
attempts at accuracy in distinguishing 
cases and proportionate punishments; and 
observes, that these minute regulations 
have their origin in “ unenlightened pre¬ 
sumption experience proving, that the 
exact apportionment of punishment is un¬ 
attainable, and not even worth attaining. 
In almost all cases, be says, of variable 
delinquency, the law need only fix the 
maximum of punishment, leaving it to the 
judge to give effect to such circumstaqqes 
of mitigation, as may arise: all beyond 
this is “ foppery and childishness.” He 
continues, however, to observe, that it is 
not a little remarkable that this exact 
adaptation of pains to ofTence.s, (which we 
have seen is always attempted in ignorant 
times, and abandoned in those enlighten¬ 
ed,) is recommended by Mr. Bentham. 
But I will not detail further the admirable 
observations of this commentator, but will 
venture generally to recommend the whole 
comment to the perusal and consideration 
of those who hear me. bir, I will venture 
also to recommend to the perusal and con¬ 
sideration of gentlemen, another excellent 
comment in the Edinburgh Review of 
April, 1804, on Mr. Bentham’s ** Princi¬ 
ples of Legislation, published at Geneva, 
m 1802, by M- Dupont.” The com¬ 
mentator observes sarcastically, that M. 
Dupont is persuaded that this publication 
must make an epoch and a revolution in the 
science of which it treats. Indeed, every 
body now seems desirous of creating new 
eras, and introducing new systems of lo¬ 
gic, ethics, and legislation. But I will not 

{ ;o into the details. The commentator, 
tuwever,-well observes that there are innu¬ 
merable cases, in which the advantages to 
be gained by the commisaon of the crime, 
are incalculably greater than the evils to 


which it may expose the criminals; and 
he ridicales Mr. Bentham’s idea of 
exactly apporUonin^ punishments, and, 
.thinks " our undisUngoishing grossn^ 
better than such foolery.” Our undJs^ 
tiifj^isbing grossneu may perhaps bo 
the effect of our foggy and imporo 
atmosphere, aud suited lo it: and Mr. 
Bentham’s work may be better suited to 
the pore air and more wild and ro¬ 
mantic scenery of the country in which it 
was published; a country fitter for lofty 
speculations; a country, indeed, which 
afforded the first cradle, and first fostering 
care, to those effusions from Ferney and 
Moutiers Travers,* to those aspirations 
after a greater good, and a more entire 
freedom, and to those attempts to refine, 
improve, ameliorate the supposed degraded 
state of society, of moral sentiment, and of 
law, which, in their operation, have spread 
misery over half the world, and, by their 
re-action, have enslaved the very country 
which gave them birth, and in which had 
been once found the stoutest champioas 
of liberty. Sir, I also felt it to be my duty 
again to consult the works of Dr. Paley, 
and to reconsider his observations on these 
subjects. 1 would say something on them: 
but 1 have trespassed too long. 1 am 
very thankful, very deeply and sincerely 
thankful, for the indulgence which has 
hitherto been extended to me. 1 will not 
abuse it. There have been times, and 
there have been those,* who could dis¬ 
course on such spbjects, not only without 
fatiguing the House, but keeping tbeijr 
attention alive in one continued stream of 
delight and admiration :-^tho$e times are 
past—those men are gone; and we are 
left to toil on in the dark, sorrowing, as. 
well as we can. One thing, however, I 
must say, as to Dr. Paley, that I thiolumy 
honourable and learned fiiend was per¬ 
fectly correct in asserting as be has done, 
that what Dr. Paley calls the system ^f 
the British penal code, was not a system 
in the ordinary sense of .the word ; but 
grew gradually by detached acts both of 
legislation and of administrative jurispru¬ 
dence, to ^e what it now is. But, 1 aip 

* Residences of Voltaire and Rousseau 
in Switzerland* 

* When this Bill was fast year under 
the consideration of the House, via. 
May ist, 1810, Mr Windham defended 
the doctrines of Dr. Paley in a speech of 
great length and unrivalled ability. He 
died the begUming of the next mpatfa. 
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g irsuftded that if gentiemen will consult 
r. Paley, they will find that he does not 
use the word system in the limited sense 
of the word; out he speaks as if he was 
an artist, contemplating the work of ^rt, 
and he points out those features of our 
criminal jurisprudence, which, he con* 
ceives, characterise and distinguish it. 

God forbid, that British laws, or British 
institutions, should ever be supposed to 
have grown out of preconceived systems; 
nor should ever, at any time, be cut and 
carved so as to be squared to any man’s 
preconceived systems! The niumciit we 
so deem of them, or so dabble with them, 
our liberties and happiness are at an end. 
Sir, it is not necessary for me to contend, 
that lliere may not be other systems more 
cfiectual for the prevention of crimes, than 
the one adopted in this country ; nor is it 
my purpose so to contend. Indeed, I 
believe that other systems are more etibc- 
tual fur the prevention of crime. I only 
say that if in this country, there is little 
preventive justice there must be much 
penal. 1 even admit that preventive jus¬ 
tice is more operative than penal. In 
countries, in vvliic!) have been introduced 
Xheptttriapotestas, the domestic jurisdiction 
of tile heads of families, multiplied tribu¬ 
nals, spread without a gap throughout the 
land, justice brought, as it has been called, 
to every man’s door, a well organised, 
powerful, armed, vigilantancriiidcfatigable 
police, the perpetual supcrintendance of 
authority, public and prn ate, every where 
on the watch, with eyes that never sleep, 
so that no man is for a moment out of 
the sight and influence of those who have 
controul over him. I am indeed ready to 
admit, that in .such countries, there may be 
few jcrimes. But we buy exemption Irom 
crime too dear, if we purchase it by the 
loss of happiness and virtue. We may 
be so swathed, and swaddled, as not to be 
able to commit crimes. Destroy the free 
action of ouif limbs, put us into leading 
strings, hnd give us the go-cart, we may 
have few vices and few crimes, and may 
become a very pretty behaved and con¬ 
temptible people. Under suoh a system 
of preventive justice as I have described, a 
sy.ste|x> of penal justice might be expected, 
to be found more conformable to those 
characteristic features of that more per¬ 
fect criminal code, which we are all 
able to conceive in our minds, and on 
which the theorists so frequently insist. 
We might well expect to find punish¬ 
ment npra mild, more definite, more 
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proportionate, more certain, and more 
speedy. No man can be less disposed 
than I am, to undervalue the works of the 
theoretic writers on these subjects. In 
many instances, I greatly admire and ap¬ 
plaud their labours. I nave read much of 
their reasoning with delight and instruc¬ 
tion. Such contemplations sooth, cleanse, 
and refresh the mind. We seem to 
breathe more sweetly and freely, when no 
longer in fiece Ronadi, sed $n republica 
Plaionis. I do not complainof the theories, 
but of the misapplication of the theories. 
These theories find their way, from the 
speculative works of the abstract reasoners, 
even into the petitions.which now lie on 
the table of the House. There are two 
petitions now on the table, from two diffe¬ 
rent bodies uf mauufactnrcrs, residing in 
parts of the united kingdom very distant 
from each other. Theone is a Fet<tioii from 
the master calico-printers in the vicinity of 
London ; the other from the proprietors of 
bleaching grounds in the north of Ireland. 
The petitioners are divided in local situation, 
but nut in sentiment; for both petitions 
are word for word the same. Both request 
us, in due conformity to the theories, to 
substitute certainty for .severity of punish¬ 
ment. They seem to think it is only ne¬ 
cessary for them to ask for us to give : 
and most happy should I be to comply 
with the request, if it was in human com¬ 
petency to grant the boon. It may be 
perfectly true, as a theory, that certainty 
of punishment is more efficacious than se¬ 
verity. Assuredly, if every misdeed was 
sure to be punished, it would not be ne¬ 
cessary that punishment should be severe; 
and the certainty of an adequate punish¬ 
ment might alone be sufficient to repress 
the offence. But how can this be in hu¬ 
man affairs? If when I stretched out 
my hand to do evil, an invisible hand 
.smote me, it might not be necessary 
that it should strike hard, or strike often. 
If, from the perversity of m^ passion, I 
should still persist, and the blows were to 
become more frequent, and more severe, I 
am nevertheless willing to hope, that mild 
and certain chastisement would be abun¬ 
dantly sufficient to keep me within the 
path of my duty. But, in human af¬ 
fairs, where is this invisible band ? 
How can we secure certainty of pu¬ 
nishment ? Certainty of punishment im¬ 
plies certainty of detection, certainty of 
prosecution, certainty of sufficient legal 
evidence, and of witnesses disposed to 
give it, certainty of conviction, and of tb« 
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correct views and clearness of understand¬ 
ing of the Jlidge and-the Jury, certainty in 
the disposition and intelligence of those 
to whom it is intrusted to qualify the ope¬ 
ration of the laws. How, 1 repeat it, can 
we secure this certainty ? Sir, 1 sadly 
fear that human laws, proceeding upon 
human necessities, and not upon abstract 
ideas of justice, must, to secure the end 
and object of those laws, compensate by 
the severity of their sanctions for the un¬ 
certainty of their execution. The mag¬ 
nitude of the threat must be proportion¬ 
ed to the uncertainty, and to the dis¬ 
tance of the period at which it may be 
carried into effect, and to the degree of 
probability of its never being carried into 
effect at all. This uncertainty, this dis¬ 
tance, must vary in different countries. 
Even in the countries to which 1 have al¬ 
luded, considerable allowance most be 
made on these heads. We are not, in 
making these calculations, apportioning a 
certain degree of moral guilt. The man 
who suffers is often an object of pity, of 
the most lively compassion. lie may 
create the most agonizing sympathy in his 
favour. Every body may wish he may 
escape, as well those wlio try him, as 
those who are spectators of his trial. As 
amoral ageqf, his guilt may he minute; 
as a moral agent, he may be spotless. 
His motives may have been meritorious, 
even sublime. Yet, from human neces¬ 
sities, which look to actions and not to 
agents, he may have to suffer. Even his 
father might have to pass sentence upon 
him. Does he then deserve punishment ? 
As a moral agent, assuredly not. Nor 
does human law visit him, because he, as 
a moral agent, deserves punishment, no. 
Others must be deterred by his suffering 
from his action. He may die a martyr. 
He may go to his reward, under another 
dispensation. Was Manlius’ son a wretch 
deserving death ? Yet his death laid the 
foundation of that scrupulous military 
obedience, from whence was derived all 
the triumphs and glory of his country. 
Human laws must be so contrived, that 
criminals must feel that they will be 
losers. They must feel that crime is not 
a profitable trade. And without severe 
sanctions, it is not easy to conceive a more 
proBtable trade. There are many cases 
where a criminal would be a gainer, 
even though detected and punished. 
But how enormous are his gains, when 
the uncertainty of detection, prose- 
cutioiif &c. is taken into account. 


It is 500 to I, that he is never detected. 
It is 100 to 1, that the legal evidence is 
insufficient, &c. &c.and lOto l, on many 
other events. These chances must be 
counterbalanced by a proportionate in¬ 
crease of the terrors of the threat. In 
free countries, these severe sanctions are 
the more necessary, from the jealousy 
which subsists, as to that perpetual super¬ 
intendence and controul, which in coun¬ 
tries differently constituted, lessens the 
number of crimes, from the nature of laws 
and from the elaborate and scrupulous pro¬ 
cess by which they are administered; 
from the nature of our manners, habits, 
character, customs, and opinions, severe 
sanctions have found their way into our 
code. We should not be very fond of the 
invisible hand, which should check the 
pen while it was writing, and not after it 
had written; and the hand, while it was 
acting, and not after it had acted, lest 
actions should ripen into crimes~-destroy- 
ing thus all free agency, and of course all 
the energies of virtue. These charac¬ 
teristic differences, in nature, mode of 
operation, and in immediate and remote 
effect, between penal and preventive jus¬ 
tice, abundantly manifest themselves in 
the history of free states, where it will 
be found, that the lessening of penal sanc¬ 
tions has led to the multiplication of pre¬ 
ventive mean$,and thus,by the introducing 
of maxims of jurisprudence, and modes of 
action nnsuited to free states, by the gra¬ 
dual progress of human aflairs, ihe cha¬ 
racter of the nation has altered and con¬ 
formed itself to ihe change which had 
taken place in its maxims. So that the 
taking nfl'of penal restraints, which would 
naturally seem to increase freedom and 
happiness, lias in fact been found to have 
destroyed them both. Sir, 1 am well 
aware, that these observations which the 
House has to indulgently permiited me to 
submit to their consideration, do not all 
directly apply to the particular lull im¬ 
mediately before us. 1 am willing, how¬ 
ever, to hope that they are not wholly 
inapplicable, or indeed of very remote 
application. But, when so many errone¬ 
ous ideas arc entertained respecting the 
human and the moral codes, when,such a 
disposition manifests itself to misapjdy 
even the more, valuable theories of spe¬ 
culative men, and when the wnole frame 
and policy of our criminal jurisprudence 
has been called in question, in the argu¬ 
ments and reasonings which have been 
brought forward in support of the al- 
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Illations proposed, it seeitied to be the 
bounden outy of those who seriously 
entertained diflerent views, after lung 
and diligent meditation on such sub¬ 
jects. not to let their opinions re¬ 
main in silence, but to add their feeble 
voice to the sentimeiUs of those en¬ 
lightened men, who, in a system of seem¬ 
ing severity, have observed the true ele¬ 
ments of justice and mercy. Sir, the Bill 
immediately under the consideration of 
the House, seeks to repeal an act passed 
in the 12tb year of queen Anne, which 
took away the benefit of clergy from per¬ 
sons stealing in dwelling houses, goods of 
above the value of forty shillings. Let us 
see what this statute of queen Anne is, on 
what inducement it was enacted, and what 
evil it proposed to remedy ? The preamble 
recites, •• Forasmuch as divers wicked and 
ill-disposed servants, and other persons 
are encouraged to commit roliberies in 
houses, by the privilege as the law now is 
of demanding the bcsefit of clergy.'' Is 
this preamble false ? It is a practical as¬ 
sertion of a fact made by practical men, 
and of a fact established by the expe¬ 
rience of several years. The House will 
recollect, that, at an earlier period of queen 
Anne’s reign, the law respecting the be¬ 
nefit of clergy had been mudihed, so that 
larcenies ceased to be capital felonies. 
Such an alieration in the law would na¬ 
turally produce a great change in the 
minds of men: and the preamble of the 
12th of Anne, to which.I have referred, 
stales this alteration to'have actually taken 
place. It states, that persons had been 
encouraged to commit olfences owing to 
the alteration in the law; and theretbre it 
revives the old system, as to aggravated 
larcenies committed in dwelling-houses. 
There is no theory in all this. It is the 
reasoning of practical men on matters 
within their knowledge. How happened 
it, that the alteration which had taken 
place in the ancient .system, in the be¬ 
ginning ‘uf queen Anne’s reign, had not 
lessened the number of crimes ? Larceny 
had ceased to be a capital oficnee. Of 
course, therefore, prosecutors would not 
decline prosecuting; witnesses would not 
withheld their evidence; juries would not 
commit pious perjuries, &c. &c. Cer¬ 
tainty had been substituted for severity 
of punishment.—But 1 wander—1 will ip- 
turn to Qiy statement. Our ancestors state 
plainly and distinctly, that the received 
ideas of guilt had been disturbed, and that 
persons bad been encouraged to commit 
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offences, owing to the alteration , of tbe 
law. Is this statement false ? J£ven, if we 
were not much disposed to reverence the 
assertions of oor ancestors, or tbe princi¬ 
ples on which they acted, I repeat, is this 
statement false, or likely to be false ? Is it 
not manifestly likely to be true ? Now, 
what says tbe Bill on the table? The pre¬ 
amble of the Bill states, that the act of the 
12th Anne “ had not been found eifectual 
for the prevention of the crimes therein 
mentioned.'' How is this general asser¬ 
tion to be established ? Indeed what is the 
meaning of the assertion ? It is said, that a 
certain law has not been found eifectoal 
for the prevention of a certain crime. 
Why! what law ever was? Is it meant, 
that there are more robberies committed 
in hou-ses now, than there were in queen 
Anne’s time, or in the time of George the 
first, and George the second ? It would be 
very stiange, if there were not, coiuider- 
ing the great encrease of population, and 
the still greater encrease of houses, and in 
tbe amount and value of personal property. 
Is it meant that robberies in houses have 
encreased within the last ten years ? It 
would be equally strange if they had not. 
The closer our population treads upon the 
means of subsistence, tbe more the chan¬ 
nels for the outlet out of the fabrics of our 
productive labour are impeded, the greater 
the competition of labourers for employ¬ 
ment, and the greater the necessities of 
those who cannot find employment at all, 
the greater, I fear, will ever be the num¬ 
ber of crimes, and the less will it be found 
that aHy human law can be effectual fur 
its purpose. I should be very unwilling 
to believe, that the habitual, almost uni¬ 
form lenity, with which the law has been 
executed in late years may have contri¬ 
buted to the encrease of this oifence. It 
will hardly be contended, indeed it docs 
not appear to have been ever contended 
by any one, that cases of robberies in 
dwelling-houses, by the confederacy of 
servants, and other circumstances of ag¬ 
gravation, have not been, and may not 
readily be. conceived to be, among tbe 
most atrocious of crimes, i will not put 
cases. They are too obvious. Is the law 
then too severe ? Or do we not inflict, not 
merely bold out. the threat of capital pu¬ 
nishment, in cases, which, in point of 
moral malignity, are of a much less 
atrocious complexion ? No, say the sup¬ 
porters of the Kil, we do not complain thgt 
the law is practically too severe. We say 
it is nominally too severe, but practically 
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dot severe enough. It would not, inde^, 
be very easy to prove that its sanction is, 
even nominally, too high ; if it is admitted 
that cases have occurred, and may occur, 
when such robberies Vould be among the 
most atrocious of all crimes, much more 
atrocious than those upon which capital 
punishment is uniformly inflicted. But 1 
only state their argument. They say the 
law is nominally too severe, practically 
not severe enough. It is the practical re* 
suit of a law, which gives its real operation. 
In order to make it practically mole se* 
yere, we most make it iinminaliy less se¬ 
vere. The criminal looks to practical re¬ 
sults. In his meditations he reflects, that 
prosecutors decline prosecuting, juries ac¬ 
quit, judges mitigate, kings pardon, nobody 
is ever hanged. It might be observed, 
that this is rather a whimsical series of 
supposed facts; for juries could not ac¬ 
quit, unless prosecutors prosecuted ; judges 
could not mitigate, unless juries convicted ; 
and kings could not pardon, unless judges 
passed sentence. But let us imagine and 
admit the criminal to be moved and se¬ 
duced by the instigation of a strange spe¬ 
cies of logic, and to arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion, that he may safely persist in his 
courses. What are the meditations of the 
prosecutor on this same notable series of 
supposed facts He also reflect!), juries 
acquit, judges mitigate, kings pardon— 
and what ? Tiiat nobody is ever hanged ? 
—■No. He is seized with a fit of trem¬ 
bling, on arriving at the conclusion, that 
every body is hanged ; and he, of course, 
declines to prosecute. So that from 
the same premises they arrive at dif¬ 
ferent conclusions, the one that nobody 
is banged, and the other that every 
body is hanged, and thus'the one, de¬ 
void of terror, continues his depre¬ 
dations, and the other, full of terror, 
forbears to prosecute. Supposing these 
premises from which proseotitors and cri¬ 
minals reason, to be correct, it would nut 
be very easy, according to any theory of 
our passions, to explain how it happens 
that they arrive at such diflerent conclu¬ 
sions. 1 do not limit my observation to 
the premises which I have stated, or to the 
manner in which 1 have stated them. 
But I wish gravely to observe, that sup¬ 
posing the criminals and prosecutor 
equally to contemplate the existing state 
of the law, and the mode of its adminis¬ 
tration and of Us application, it would not 
be very easy to explain how they can ar¬ 
rive at such diflerent conclusions. For 


whether men are most disposed to beliesia 
what they wish, or to believe what they 
fear; whether in the lottery of good and 
evil, wc expect more intensely to acquire 
the good or apprehend more intense^ to 
incur the evil, the problem is equally of dif« 
ficult solution. But the problem is not 
wortli solving, for neither the criminal or 
the prosecutor do in fact so reason or so 
act. Prosecutors, naturally enough, are 
unwilling to prosecute, and hapny to avail 
themselves of any pretence which may 
seem creditable. Alen do not even en¬ 
force their civil rights by legal process. 
They acquiesce in civil injuries, injuries 
often of considerable magnitude, sooner 
than incur ail the harrassing and uneasy 
circumstances of suits at law'. But is the 
civil code therefore useless, because men 
decline to call it into action ? Indeed it is 
much more conducive to the general hap¬ 
piness of the community, that men should 
occasionally acquiesce in evil, and should 
temporise, manage, mitigate, compromise, 
than that they should be alw.<iys appealing 
to the contentious intervention of the law. 

I do not know that it w'ould be an advant¬ 
age to the community, that every crime 
should be prosecuted, and nothing left to 
morals and workings of men’s hearts to¬ 
wards each other. So aho as to witnesses. 
Witnesses keep out of the wav in civil 
cases, as well as in criminal, from deli¬ 
cacy, indolence, pusillanimity; and they 
always endeavour to assign, and often suc¬ 
ceed in assigning? some reason which may 
be creditable. With many, the dread of 
fatigue, inconvenient hours, bad air, con¬ 
finement, weiglis much. To .some, the 
mere circumstance of appearing in court, 
all eyes and ears directed towards them, 
the forms of examination and cross exa¬ 
mination, seem perfectly terrific. To all 
they arc very irksome and unpleasant. 
How frequently do we find prosecutors 
declining to prosecute, in cases of mis¬ 
demeanor, and even ii) cases of great 
personal injury. Must we alter Che laws 
respecting misdemeanors on this account? 
Witnesses here also conceal themselves. 
Even, while, the misdemeanor is being 
committed, they will turn their backs, run 
away, that they may not see what* hap¬ 
pens, lest they may be called as witnesses. 
In cases of simple felony, we all know 
how unwilling men are to prosecute, and 
how continually they decline so" to 
The truth is, that the duty of prosecuting 
is one of the burthens imposed on indivi¬ 
duals by the system of British jurispm- 
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<l#nce ; and none of us are quite so fond of 
Our duties as we are of our rights. Indeed 
every man who has ever had the painful 
task of prosecuting, imposed upon him, 
t»ti»t too well know, that iiis notone of the 
pleasures of life. This is true, with re> 
ierenoe even to the more opulent part of 
the community, and to those who may 
have leisure; but with the lower orders, 
the sense of the evil is aggravated by the 
expence and loss of time, the removal 
from therr families, and other inconveni* 
ences.—These very irksome and uneasy 
circumstances apply equally to witnesses. 
Indeed they apply also in great measure, 
«even to the jurymen, and to all who either 
preside, assist, or in any way attend 
the administration of the laws. And yet 
my honourable and learned friend hopes 
to increase generally, throughout the 
community, the sum of human happiness 
by multiplying the causes by'which hap¬ 
piness is destroyed. The object of the 
Jiiils of my honorable and learned friend 
is to eiicrease the security' of property, 
by lessening the amount of depredation uo 
property. But property itself is but one 
mean of happiness, and it is in vain wc 
render that meatiof happiness more secure, 
if, by sodoing, we subtract a greater amount 
of happiness in another place by the opera¬ 
tion of other causes. 1, however, dis¬ 
tinctly deny that his Bills would have the 
edect of rendering property more secure j 
fur 1 am persuaded they would at once 
render property less secure, and men 
more miserable.—It should never be for- 
gotten,thatevenamullitudeof mild punish¬ 
ments might produce a greater sum of 
human sullcring, and a greater diminution 
of human happiness, than a small number 
of severe punishments, without more ettec- 
ttiallv obtaining the end proposed, which 
end Is the prevention of a species of ac¬ 
tion materially injurious to the community, 
and not an inlliction upon tiie agent of so 
much suifeiing, as a retribution of so 
much mvral guilt; I am perfectly ready 
to admit that there may be prosecutors 
who decline to prosecute, and witnesses 
who keep out of the way IVoin ihe motives 
assigned by those who support the Bill. 
We know that motives of this kind influ¬ 
ence feven large bodies of men, where e.\- 
ternal depredation is the subject matter of 
their reasonings, and not merely an in¬ 
ternal depredator.* This may be an evil. 

' * Alluding to the opinion of the 
•Quakers as to war. 
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It is, however,, far from so great,a oue as 
is imagined, and it is counterbalanced 
as jthe law now stands, by more than a 
commensurate good. For it does not fol« 
low, because our system is such, as to 
induce many not to prosecute, that pro¬ 
perty is therefore less secure than it would 
be under another system, which should in¬ 
duce every man to prosecute, who happen¬ 
ed to be able to detect a depredator and to 
possesssufliciciitlegai evidence againsthim. 
Nor, Sir, do criminals reason or act in the 
manner which has been imagined. As 
the law now stands, the person who fkels 
the disposition working in his mind to 
commit the crime, endeavours to calculate 
the extent of his danger. He finds his 
views very indistinct. He seem.s ignorant 
of the objects which surround him. He 
Bnds every where confusion, uncertainty, 
and obscurity. A kind of darkness seems 
to envelope him. The terror of the law 
swells in his imagination. The haze mag¬ 
nifies it. He cannot measure its size or 
shape. When wc know the extent of a 
danger, how much of our apprehension im¬ 
mediately disappears ? Let any man look 
into his own mind on such a subject as 
this; or consult his recollections in child¬ 
hood or in early youth, and he will find 
how much the laws have interwoven them¬ 
selves with the other institutions, and the 
other means which have contributed to 
form and fashion his mind. 1 well re¬ 
member the diflerent sensation which 1 
e.vperienccd, on first licaring, that for 
such an act, a person might be trans¬ 
ported ; but for such an act he might b« 
iianged. The idd.i of being transported 
conveyed little terror; I was able to mea¬ 
sure and comprehend it; but the other 
idea was indeflnite and truly terrible. I 
even doubt whether the phri.se,' might’ be 
iianged, did not agitate the feelings more, 
than if the phrase used had been ' must’ be 
hanged. Be that, however, as it may, it 
is obvious, that, to young minds, on wbicli 
the silent and invisible workings of the 
law are most operative, in tlie forming of 
habits, manners and character, when the 
spirit of adventure and love of novelty is 
ardent, the iuea of being sent to new and 
distant climes conveys few terrors, even to 
those who are happily tied and connected 
to the society of their native soil. How 
little, thurefort, can such an idea operate 
on those who are loose upon the world. 

It is obe thing to present to the imagina¬ 
tion of a boy, consequences, which seem 
to open to his viety new and interesting 
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scene! of adventure^ and a very different 
thing to present to his imagination, that 
last consequence, which awfully closes the 
scene of adventure forever. I confidently 
assert, that every man who hears me, will 
be convinced on this subject, if he will 
but take the trouble to look into his own 
mind, and consult his own recollections. 
Let us study ourselves, and commune with 
our own hearts: do not let us first create 
in our imaginations a new man, and then 
make laws to fit him. But if authority 
could be waiit'^d, or necessary, on such a 
subject,! am enabled to state distinctly as 
a matter of fact, that criminals do so rea¬ 
son, so feel, and so act. I am enabled to 
do this, from conversations I have lately 
had with a person of that intelligence, 
that rank, and of that high trust, not long 
since, in our settlement at Botany Bay, 
anti who has so lately returned from that 
country that his recollections are fresh on 
the subject. Tile House may not be aware, 
that, as the crown has its police officers and 
law officers for the security of persons and 
property, so also have those, who prey on 
persons and property, their public offices 
and law officers. They have their at¬ 
torney and solicitor-general as well as the 
king. The general object of the ques¬ 
tions, put to their learned advisers, is to 
ascertain, how such and such acts may be 
done, so as to avoid the operation of those 
statutes which take away the benefit of 
clergy. As soon as the bearing and ope¬ 
ration of the law had been explained, and 
the several distinctions completely under¬ 
stood, and it was found that the project, if 
executed in a particular manner, would 
only amount to a simple transportable 
felony, the adventure was undertaken as a 
matter of course. They had calculated 
the amount of the danger, and were pre¬ 
pared. Their great reliance always was, 
that they should not be discovered at all, 
which their practice and dexterity ren¬ 
dered almost a certainty, or even, if there 
might be grounds of suspicion against 
them, that there would not be sufficient 
legal evidence. No branch of the law 
was more studied than the law of evidence. 
These were the great points to which their 
attention was directed, and, if the worst 
came to the worst, they knew they should 
only have to pay a visit to Harry, Tom, 
or Sue, or some old acquaintance beyond 
sea, who had so mismanaged their business 
as to have been stupid, and unlucky 
enough to have been detected, prosectited, 
(onvu^'ed, and transported. This was 
(VOL. XIX.) 


the sort of languan invariably held by all 
the convicts, witn whom my informant 
had occasionally conversed on such, sub¬ 
jects, during the Ume of his holding a 
public situation in that country. But he 
remembered having learned from one 
convict in particular, a whimsical anec¬ 
dote, respecting great doubts, and difficul¬ 
ties, and discoraancy in opinion, between 
their attorney and solicitor-general, and 
their other law officers, whom a gang, to 
which the convict belonged, ‘had con¬ 
sulted, as to the safest mode of robbing 
waggons. All sorts of intricacies pre-^ 
seated themselves, and perplexities, and 
distinctions (whether well or ill . founded 
matteis not) about robbing waggons on 
the highway, in motion, at rest, at inn 
doors, in inn yards, under sheds, or not 
under sheds, &c. &c. Nobody could un¬ 
derstand the subject. Nobody felt certain 
what the consequences would be. What 
was the effect of this uncertainty, this 
confusion, this obscurity, of this unknown 
danger, of which they could not calculate 
the extent ? Why, that the poor waggons 
escaped scot free. Nobody would ven¬ 
ture to touch them. Such are the admis- 
.Hons, such the statements, and such the 
modes of reasoning, and of acting, of those 
miserable men, on whose minds the laws 
are to operate. And if the minds of those 
who are practised in depredation so reason, 
how much more so will the minds of those 
so reason w'ho are for the first time medi‘> 
tating to depart from the path of their 
duty.—Such theh is the authority of the 
criminals themselves. What is the au¬ 
thority of those, W'ho from the nature of 
their judicial situations, have their atten¬ 
tion constantly and practically directed to 
this subject, and who are almost daily in 
the habit of observing hew the laws ope¬ 
rate upon the mind ? I refer to their view 
of this matter, as to that of spectators, who 
see the object nearer than we do. 1 do 
not quote their opinions, as authority, to 
overn or direct the conduct of the House, 
appeal to them as witnesses. 1 refer to 
the evidence of intelligent, respectable 
and enlightened men. And feeling as I 
do, the extreme importance of ascertain¬ 
ing the opinions of practical men on these 
subjects, who have a closer and mors con¬ 
tinued insight into the operations of the 
criminal law than we can have, 1 am very 
anxious to be permitted to read, as part of 
my speech, certain Questions, which have 
been proposed to very able and experienced 
magistrates, the law officen of the <uty..o£- 
(2 T) 
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London, together with (heir Answers to 
these questions. 1 repeat that 1 do not do 
this, as if 1 was referring to authority, 
which ought to govern our conduct; but 
merely as to materials, which may con* 
tribute,to enlighten our judgment. 

«< Questions proposed to the Recorder and 
to the Common Seijeant of the City of 
London, together with their Answers. 

QUESTION I. 

What has been the efiect of the act 
parliament which took away capital 
punishments from privately stealing from 
the person ? 

ANSWERS. 

, The Recorder. 

" The’efiect of the act of last sessions, in 
my opinion, has ocen to cncrcase the 
number of offenders, and consequently the 
number of convictions. 

The Common Seijeant. 

•• 1 have not observed any beneficial 
effect as yet, resulting to the public from 
(he repeal of the 8tb Eliz. c. 4, which took 
away the benefit of clergy from the of¬ 
fence of privately stealing from the persoiu 
QUESTION II. 

*' Has it been found by experience that 
the niipiber of pick-pockets has encreased 
since, or diminished ? 

The Common Seijeant, 

" The information which I have col¬ 
lected in the course of say official duty, 
has satisfied mv mind, that the ofience of 
larceny from the person has very much 
increased since the repeal of the statute 
above mentioned, ana that the offenders 
of that description have become more 
numerous, more united in gangs, and that 
they carry on their depredations more 
■ystematically, and with greater boldness. 
QUESTION 111. 

Was there, before (he act passed, any 
raluctanqe- in prosecutors to prosecute for 
this oiftnee, or in jurors to convict, if the 
evidence was complete ? 

The Recorder, 

** 1 am not aware of the least reluctance 
in pro^cutors to come forward and pro¬ 
secute, as the law formerly stood, nor did 
I ever know a jury loth to convict, when 
the evidence was complete. 

The Common Serjeant. 

w The above-mentioned statute applied 
' to tny value exceeding one shilling, and 
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in prosecutions where the value of the 
stolen articles was very trifling, I have 
observed a reluctance in juries to find die 
prisoners guilty of privately stealing; but 
in cases, not of that description, 1 have not 
found more unwillingness to.apply the 
law to that species of offenders, than to a 
thief of any other class. 

QUESTION IV. 

•• What is, at this time, the state ef the 
metropolis in respect to crimes ? Which 
are most prevalent, and most difficult to 
be guarded against ? 

The Recorder. 

"The crimes most prevalent in the 
city of London and county of Middlesex, 
and which are most difficult to be guarded 
against, I take to be stealing to the amount 
of 40s. in a dwelling bou'^e, and stealing 
to the amount of 5s. privately in a shop. 
But ofihnders of the first description, viz. 
for stealingin a dwelling house, are nearly 
as numerous as all the other oftenders 
subject to capital punishment. 

The Common Serjeant. 

•• Ofl^nces against the personal security 
of individuals are not very prevalent lar¬ 
cenies. The larcenies from the person, 
and from shops and warehouses, are ar¬ 
rived to a very high pitch; but above all 
larcenies from dwelling houses, and those 
particularly through the agency of menial 
servants. 

QUESTION V. 

•* Is it advisable or safe to take off the 
capital punishment from shoplifting, 
stealing from ships, &c. in canals and 
navigable rivers, &c. and ffbm a dwelling 
bouse, without breaking, and without 
being a burglary ? 

The Recorder. 

" I certainly do not think it advisable 
to take off the capital punishment in the 
three cases alluded to, viz. stealing to the 
amount of 40s. in a dwelling house; the 
stealing goods to the same amount on a 
navigable river or canal, and the sleding 
goods of the value of 5s. privately in a 
shop. But whether any and what altera¬ 
tion should be made as to the amount of 
the value of the goods stolen, might de¬ 
serve some consi&ration. 

The Common Se^'emi. 

" I am most fully convinced that die 
repeal of the lOth and 11th Will. S, and 
of and 24th Geo. 2, c. 45, would be 
very unadvisable and very unsafe. And, 
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iathepreaeol depraved state of tbe do¬ 
mestic and other servants in the metro- 
polisj I cannot possibly conceive any mea¬ 
sure, more big with mischief to eveiy 
private housekeeper, and to every trades¬ 
man, than the lessening the severity of the 
12th Anne, stat. 1, c. 7.’* 

Such then are the views which these 
intelligent and experienced magistrates 
have of this subject. 

Sir, notwithstanding all I have said, 
notwithstanding all the general reasoning 
which 1 have urged, all the authority I 
have referred to in support of the main 
character and features of the British 
system of criminal jurisprudence, I am 
anxious not to be misunderstood, as if I 
confounded things most distinct in all 
reasonings on law, morals, and on all 
subjects of human contemplation, namely, 
general truths, and universal truths: or 
as if from ray being deeply impressed 
with the general truth of the observations 
1 had submitted to the House, I had ren¬ 
dered myself blind to every defect of our 
penal code, and considered every part of 
It as equally incapable of amendment. I 
am very sensible that many of the objec¬ 
tions which have been stated, that many 
of the inconveniences which have been 
experienced, are well deserving of an at¬ 
tentive consideration. But I am equally 
persuaded that they admit of their appre- 
riate remedies. The alteration which 
as taken place in the value of money, 
should be provided for, by a proportionate 
alteration in the law. 1 should have no 
objection to increase the amount of the 
value of the thing stolen, very consider¬ 
ably ; so as to do away that disposition 
in juries and witnesses, to shut their eyes 
to facts, respecting the real value of the 
thing stolen. 1 am willing, in the case 
immediately before us, of stealing in 
dwelling-houses, that the amount of the 
Tsdue should be raised from forty shillings 
to forty pounds, if that should not be 
thought too large an increase. It should 
not be raised very high, for a criminal 
should feel that be is playing a losing 
game: and in cases where large sums are 
stolen, and dexterously disposed of, a cri¬ 
minal might be a great gainer, even though 
detected and punished. 

■ 1 have also occasionally been disposed 
to think, that it might be an improvement 
in our law, to permit an election to the 
prosecutor, to proceed either for the sim¬ 
ple, or for the compoond larceny, lihis, 
w point of fact, is often permitted by a 


kind of indulgence* Compoond Inrcenies 
are frequently tried at the assises as sim¬ 
ple larcenies, by omitting to insert in tbu 
indictment the circumstances which |rive 
the new character to the offence. It onen 
happens, however, that during the trial, 
it appearing by the evidence that it was 
an aggravated case of compound larceny, 
the judge directs the indictment to be 

S juasbed, and a new bill to be preferred 
or the specific offence. That which has 
been done by indulgence, I have thought 
it might be expedient to permit to be done 
by law; 1 have been inclined to imagine, 
that this election so to be granted to pro¬ 
secutors, would have several good effects: 
criminals worid feel there was a double 
discretion ; the discretion of him whom 
they might injure, and tlie discretion of 
him, by whom they might be tried. This 
feeling would produce a strong moral ef¬ 
fect upon his mind ; criminals who might 
bink under temptations, would still so act, 
as not to be unworthy, as far as might be, 
of the lenity w’hich might be extended 
to them from either qoafter. A man 
acting under such impressions, seems to 
be acting under a continued and inde¬ 
finite controul, which softenb and amends 
his heart, even in the midst of crime. 
The system which attempts to af^ pros¬ 
pectively an exact punishment loWn ex¬ 
act offence, antecedently endeavouring to 
define every shade of distinction which a 
case may receive from its circumstances, 
trusting nothing to the discretion of the 
wise and the good, and thus presump¬ 
tuously making the human code all in alt, 
hardens men’s hearts, and destroys all 
moral sentiments. Criminals become sober 
calculators, and kiiQW how to measure and 
weigh, and appreciate the quantities on 
each side of their equation ? Sir, I am 
not anxious to encourage the breed of 
these senior wranglers in crime. I sub¬ 
mit this suggestion respecting the elec¬ 
tion to be permitted to prosecutors with 
great diffidence. I am awarb of ob¬ 
jections. But looking as 1 do to the 
fects which laws ought to have upon the 
mind, 1 have been willing to communi¬ 
cate this suggestion to the House, as a 
matter perhaps not wholly undeserving 
consideration. It is indeed true, that, by 
the law, as it now stands, much of this ef¬ 
fect IS already produced, and men al¬ 
ready feel that the severity of the law is 
never likely to visit them, unless their ac¬ 
tions evince moral depravation, atrocioue 
malignity, or coofinn^ habits of evil. It 
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is this feeling which forms the chjuracter of 
a people. Laws, customs, manners, habits, 
character, act and redact upon each other. 
They are fearfully and wonderfully blend¬ 
ed together; operating at once, as both 
cause and consequence. Sir, our system 
hss formed the character of the people. 
And what a people ! 'lliose can beat 
speak of'them who best know them. If 
our system of laws is difierent from other 
more admired systems, so also is the cha¬ 
racter of the people. And may it con¬ 
tinue diilerent! Oh! let us pause before 
we introduce changes, founded on new 
maxims, derived from other sources, ap¬ 
plicable to other states of society, and sup¬ 
ported by doctrines avowedly calling in 
question the whole frame and policy of 
our criminal jurisprudence. Do not let 
us think meanly of ourselves, or suffer 
others to imagine, that we are savage, un¬ 
feeling, ignorant barbarian*), who know 
nothing either of the principles of legis¬ 
lation, or of the principles of humanity 
and justice. Are we to cast about for in¬ 
structors on such subjects ? We are a na¬ 
tion grown grey in the contemplation of 
moral, legal, and political truths. No 
country on earth has had so many minds, 
lor such a series of years, engage'd in such 
cont^plations, and in attempts by every 
apecin of arrangement, moral, legal, and 
political, to increase the liberty and hap¬ 
piness of the people. How comes it then 
that our laws are severe ? It is because we 
Ibve freedom and happiness ; because we 
are jealous of previous restraint and con- 
troul of our actions; because we wish 
to avoid the teasing vigilance of the per¬ 
petual superintendence of the law; because 
we would not purchase exemption from 
crime, by the loss of virtue. If, from the 
want of this superintendence and controul, 
crimes are more difficult to detect; if, from 
the nature of our modek of trial, and from 
the scrupulous and jealous exactness with 
which testimony is scrutinized, criminals 
are with'more difficulty convicted, and 
we have been thus obliged to counter¬ 
balance these inconveniences by the ter¬ 
ror of severer sanctions, such sanctions are 
the price we pay for our liberties. And 
cheerffilly ought we to pay this price, 
even though we were convinced that, 
by other courses of action, we might have 
fewer crimes. But have we failed in ob¬ 
taining the objecM we have sought ? We 
have every way attained them. We have 
fo^ed the character of a people, which I 
will not trust myself to describe, but 
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which* I trust 1 shall never live to see 
altered. Have severe laws* made us 
cruel, or humbled or broken .down our 
spirit i Are we a mean, creeping, over¬ 
awed people ? I never look at the people 
without feelings of respect, affection, and 
admiration, which overcome me. Kind, 
generous, magnanimous, resolute, yet full 
of compassion; with a courage dauntless 
and inexhaustible; but with hearts tender 
as the bosom of a dove, l^t us look 
at the people and pause. Even with 
respect to that part of their character, to 
which the Bill now under consideration 
more immediately relates; I assert, that 
there is not on the face of the earth, a 
people among whom the propensity to 
thieve prevails so little; notwitiistaniding 
the immense amount and value of our per¬ 
sonal property, w'hich out commercial 
prosperity has amassed, and whirti the 
nature of our commercial habits and 
intercourse necessarily displays and ex¬ 
poses to depredation. Sir, I repeat that 
we have every way attained our ob¬ 
ject ; we have attained at once ^he 
beneHts of the terror of human 'laws, 
proceeding from human necessities, and 
the benefit of the moral laws, proceeding 
from justice. As in our political insti¬ 
tutions, we have succeeded in uniting 
res olm dissKiabiUs, intperium et libirtas. 
So in our system of jurisprudence, we 
have succeded in uniting things full as 
difficult to reconcile. Lex et konestat. 
We have fashioned and taught a peo¬ 
ple to respect the law of the land, with¬ 
out having at the same time weak¬ 
ened their sentiments either of honour 
or morality. Shall we introduce new 
maxims into our jurisprudence, and risk 
altering the character of such a peo¬ 
ple ? If we doubt for a moment, we ought 
to reject the measures proposed. We 
must not forget that we are repealing old 
laws, and not enacting new. I earnestly 
conjure the House to pause, as they prize 
liberty, as they prize benevolence, and 
that real humanity which seeks by en¬ 
larged views to encrease the sum of human 
happiness. I would conjure them to pause, 
as they love the people, as they -admire 
their character, and aa they would keep 
alive for ever in their hearts, that lofty, 
fearless, independentspirit, the best fruit of 
our liberties, and tbe'surest fbundauon of 
individual happiness, and of the nation's 
glory, prosperity, and power. • . 

' Sir John AnttruUter said, if he tboughk 
the motira of his bon. and learned friend 
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contradicted any settled opinion, or en¬ 
croached on any established principles of 
the constitution, he should be one of the 
last men to rise in its support But he be¬ 
lieved that neither he nor bis hon. and 
learned friend were remarkable for any 
exertions of a mere political tendency 
against the ministers of the crown or the 
government of the country. The question 
before the House was of a very differeut 
nature, and perfectly unconnected with 
any considerations on the general frame 
and policy of the government of the 
country. Its object was not to innovate 
on the ancient principles of the law, but 
to bring back the law to the principles of 
its ancient standard. It was undeniable, 
that new penal enactments took place fre¬ 
quently, with very little attention or exa¬ 
mination on the part of the legislature. 
New felonies were often created on the 
spur of the occasion, according to the pre¬ 
valence of any particular crime. At 
times, one description of offences became 
more numerous than another, and the 
remedy applied to the circumstances of a 
certain period was generally left unabro¬ 
gated, and operative in succeeding times, 
while bresh changes in the complexion of 
crimes were constantly calling for addi¬ 
tional penalties. No one could look at 
our penal code on paper without shudder¬ 
ing, and the consequence was, that the 
ractice was totally different. The object, 
owever, of human. punishments was to 
deter others; and it was the practice, 
therefore, that operated, not the theory of 
legislative provisions. It had been said, 
indeed, that the advantage to the public 
was in proportion to the magnitude and 
severity of the punishment of an indivi¬ 
dual. Admitting the policy of such a 
principle, he entertained very considerable 
doubts of its justice. But the policy itself 
was bad, and for this reason, that a law of 
extraordinary severity was seldom or 
never strictly enforced. The judge found 
himself impelled to interpose his discretion 
to mitigate it, because it was not in human 
nature to separate the consideration of the 
crime from all consideration of the person 
of the delinquent.—His hon. and learned 
friend only wished to bring back the 
written to the practical law. It had been 
said (bat it was impossible to describe all 
the aggravations of a crime. This was 
true, a discretion must, in many cases, be 
left to the judges—but in his opinion, much 
more might be done towaros extending 
tb* cartatoty of the law,^ and by that 


means diminishing the cases in wbicfi the 
judges now exercised a diseretionary 
power, llte tight hon. baronet then dwelt 
with great force of reasoning upon the per¬ 
nicious tendency of the multiplied sen¬ 
tences of death pronounced in our cri¬ 
minal courts, while the spectators were 
perfectly assured that it was not intended 
to carry one oat of the moiUtude of them 
into execution. It was alwof the last 
importance that punishment should be 
proportioned to the crimes, that the people 
might never' be induced to codsider the 
criminal as an injured man deserving of 
pity for his unmerited suffering, rather 
than censure for his comparatively slight 
offence. Prosecutions might indeed, be 
more frequent for some time, because 
many would then be satisfied in prose¬ 
cuting, as the punishment would bp pro¬ 
portioned to the offence. But the number 
of crimes would be diminished, and this 
was the great object of law. The rigiit 
hon. baronet concluded, by declaring that 
he would support the Bill. 4 

Mr. Macdonald, though an enemy to 
rash and ill considered changes, was far 
from being a friend to that indiscriminate 
hatred of innovation which extended to 
the prevention or obstruction of all im¬ 
provement. It had been asserted,^ that 
persons who had been the chief sufferers 
from crimes often abstained from prose¬ 
cuting because by law the delinquent 
might be subjected to a punishment totally 
disproportioned to the crime. If this was 
really the case, it was a matter well worthy 
the attention of the House, and one which 
ought to be taken into immediate conside¬ 
ration. It had been said, that the same 
motive which deterred the injured from 
prosecuting ought to deter the guilty from 
committing the offence. The cases were 
widely different. The thief knew per¬ 
fectly that very few were executed, though 
the law denounced death—one only out 
of a thousand. His wants might Ue press¬ 
ing, the risk under these circumstances 
was small, and at any rate the punishment 
distant, while the gain was immediate. 
The person robbed of some trifling article 
might not be inclined to prosecute. The' 
njury to him he might know tu he tr'flmg; 
but the consequences of a conviction he 
must be aware must be treble to the of¬ 
fender. It had-also been argued, and he 
believed with truth, that juries had almost, ' 
from the necessity of the case, assumed a 
discretion which did not properly belong 
to them; and that judges were often 
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afixioiM (o get rid of l^at dFscMtion. !» 
deed, the judges of this country were de> 
girous of having as little discretionary 
power as possible. They cmisented to 
exercise such a power only because it was 
necessary for the public interest.-i»Henext 
adverted to the mischievous tendency of 
. the frequency of sentences of death, when 
all the spectators must be convinced that 
hardly one in a thousand would be exe¬ 
cuted. It was turning that into a solemn 
mockery, which might be a powerful 
engine tor the prevention of crime; little 
less efficacious perhaps than public execu¬ 
tions. This practice reflected discredit 
on the law. He would support the 
Bill. 

Mr. Herbert of Kerry opposed the bill. 

Lord George Grenville said, that exag¬ 
gerated rigour uniformly defeated its own 
object, and there was a point beyond 
which its influence would not e.\tend. To 
punish small crimes with death, therefore, 
was not only the height of injustice, but 
^it was also extremely impolitic. What 
opinion would a stranger form of the hu¬ 
manity of England, when he was told that 
fifty years ago there were more than 160 
ofiences punishable with death. If dif¬ 
ferent gradations of crime, the small and 
the great, were to receive the same pu¬ 
nishment, the greater crimes would be 
naturally resorted to.—He then proceeded 
to shew how inconsistent this severity was 
^ith the Christian morality, and the dan¬ 
ger of lightly condemning a man as unfit 
to live, who might be more unfit to die. 
These severe punishments he said, had 
th^ir origin in the feudal code. It was 
natural in times of ignorance, to recur to 
an indiscriminate severity. The most 
horrible punishment of those times, which 
was inflicted for parricide, &c. was now 
laid aside, but the secondary punishment 
of death for comparative trivial offences, 
still remained. The law, therefore, either 
had dop.e too much or too little, in re¬ 
moving the one punishment and allowing 
the other to subsist. To those who dreaded 
the consequences of this repeal he Would 
refer tt^ the eflects of .the alleviation of 
punishment introduced into Russia by the 
empi^ Catherine. Those who objected 
|o the repeal seemed to think that what- 
eyer is must be right, for if wrong, it must 
teve been already discovered; and in 
tiiis manner- error was continued from 
l^neration to generation. Whatever fate 
this measure might have at present, be 
could not but coqgrauulate his hon. and 
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learned Qriend (sir S. Romilly) on the 
noble employment to which be had de> 
voted bis high talents. Sooner or later 
the cause he had advocated must triumph, 
because it was the cause of good sense, 
humanity and justice. 

Mr. Abercrotnbf said, be thought the 
speech of his noble friend who spoke last, 
as well as the speeches of those who bad 
preceded, partook too much of general 
discussion, and seemed rather to wander 
from the question. One would suppose 
that a new code was intended to be intro¬ 
duced, whereas the sole object of discus¬ 
sion was a short practical question, whe¬ 
ther a law should remain which was al¬ 
most never enforced, or whether the pre¬ 
sent Bill, which took away in the few in¬ 
stances where that law was executed ca¬ 
pital punishment, was more expedient and 
advisable? It had been said, what opi¬ 
nions of practical men were there iis fa¬ 
vour of the Bill } He would say, that they 
had the opinion of all the judges, and all 
the jurors who had been in the practice 
of administering the la^vs for many years 
past, in their favour. Practice was there¬ 
fore in favour of this Bill. It had been 
said on the other side, that there was' no 
ground of complaint under the existing 
laws. The single subject of dispute there¬ 
fore was, whether the disadvantages were 
such as to warrant the repeal of those 
laws, or whether the measure of his learij- 
ed and hon. friend was more advantage¬ 
ous, and admirably calculated for the pre¬ 
vention of crime. One great disadvantage 
of the existing system was the disinclina¬ 
tion of judges and jurors to execute the 
laws as painful to their feelings. It was 
mortifying that the people of England 
should remain so long subject to the ani¬ 
madversion of the people of other coun¬ 
tries, either directed against the laws or 
the execution of them, and that foreigners 
should have it in their power to make 
Englishmen biosb for those laws which 
put judges and jurors in such a situation 
that they could not discharge their duty. 
He held in his hands an account of the 
number of pursons committed, tried, and 
coifvicted during the last ten years. It 
was unfortunate, however, that for the last 
five years, the numbers of those who were 
committed, and those tried, were not dis¬ 
tinguished. This list afforded the most 
complete practical illustration of the dis¬ 
inclination to prosecute. To what other 
cause could the disparity between the 
commitments and trials^be imputed. 
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In 1802 

Committed 
- - 107 - 

. Actually tried 

- . 79 

— 1803 

- • 168 . 

- - 109 

— 1804 

- - 135 - 

- - 59 

— 1805 

- - 131* . 

- - 76 

— 1806 

- - 128 . 

- - 56 


This Hcturn bising official, certainly 
called on the House to consider the cause 
of this defection in the trials.—As to aiio* 
thcr point, he could add nothing to what 
bad been already said, namely, that of the 
situation of thejudps and jurors; but as 
it constituted a leading feature of the case, 
he should advert to it. When he recol¬ 
lected that judges and jurors were every 
session guilty of that for which they were 
certainly not punishable, but which, ne¬ 
vertheless, could go by no other name 
than that of perjury, be certainly did 
think, that some reformation was called 
for. He should unfold a case which was 
already stated last session—-a case so strik¬ 
ing, that it could not fai I to make an impres¬ 
sion. A female had stolen a 10/. note. 
The jury returned a verdict for below 
40s. Nothing could afford a more strik¬ 
ing illustration than this fact, of the incon¬ 
venience to which juries were subjected. 
Was it fit that ‘they should continue sub¬ 
ject to them ? What opinion must a per¬ 
son who heard the trial, have formed, if 
next day he himself should have stood in 
the criminals* box for perjury ? Except 
in a solitary instance, therefore, of one in 
a thousand, the laws were never executed. 

would be found that in the course of 
the last ten years, 895 individuals were 
tried, of whom 155 were acquitted, and of 
the remainder 414 were found guilty of 
stealing below the value of 40s. He 
would ask any person, who heard him, if 
there was the smallest room to doubt that 
of these 414 people so found guilty, a very 
great number must have been guilty of 
stealing to a larger amount than 4()s. 
The verdict, therefore, was contrary to 
fact. By repealing these laws a very 
great relief woufd be afforded to both pro- 
secutors and juries. Prosecutors must be 
much more disposed to come forward 
when assured that the punishment was 
commensurate to the crime. When his 
hon. and learned friend first stated this 
disproportion in that House, to men sup- 
posed to be possessed of the best informa¬ 
tion, it appeared as a new fact, and ex¬ 
cited a mod deal of astonishment. Was 
it, therefore, astonishing, that those whose 
situation precluded them from that infor¬ 
mation, should remain ignorant of the le- 
nieocy of the practice, and should feel 


the greatest reluctance to prosecute. -Hie 
necessary and inflillible consequence, 
therefore, of the repeal would be to in« 
crease the number of prosecutions, and the' 
number of convictions; and the opitiioii 
would become generally prevalent, that 
punishment would follow the offence. 
The reasons opposed to this measure were 
contradictory; for, according to them, it 
was sufficiently known that the jury, the 
judges, and the king, mitigated the pu¬ 
nishment in practice. Their theory, 
therefore, held out a punishment which it 
was known was not to be executed.—He 
could not conclude without expressing the 
sincere obligation which the country owed 
to his learned and hon. friend, not only 
for bringing forward the present measure 
originally, but persisting in it, notwith¬ 
standing the opposition he had met with. 
He had now the hope of being at last re¬ 
warded for his exertions; for there was 
evidence that he had made converts of 
many who had formerly been his op- 
posers; and although he might not be. 
successful this session, yet he bad no^ 
doubt that perseverance would at last 
crown his efforts with success, and render 
him one of the greatest benefactors of the 
country of which he was at present one of 
the greatest ornaments. 

Air. Morris argued generally in favour 
of the Bill; and in support of that part 
of his speech w'hich related particu¬ 
larly to the injurious effects of its being 
imperative on the Judge by the existing 
law, to pronounce sentence of death on a 
person capitally convicted, although he 
might not have the remotest intention of 
ordering that sentence to be carried into 
execution, mentioned an affecting inci¬ 
dent which occurred some years ago otl 
the Home Circuit, when lord Kenyon was 
on the Bench. An interesting young, 
Woman was tried for a robbery in a dwel¬ 
ling-house. It appeared to have been her 
first effence; and there were so many 
circumstances of extenuation, that the 
witnesses very reluctantly gave their eri- 
dcncc, and the jury still more reluctantly 
their verdict of guilty. When lord Ken¬ 
yon proceeded to pass the awful sentence 
of the law upon her, the poor cre,ature, 
who had observed the previous intereat 
which her peculiar case had excited, fell 
senseless at the bar. Lord Kenyon, who 
was a man of great sensibility, immedi¬ 
ately cried out, in the most hurried 
manner, " Good woman, 1 don*t mean 
to hang you, 1 - don't mean to btfog 
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. yoa.~-Will nobody ia the court t«11 
ber I don't mean to hang her V* This 
case made a great impression on himself, 
as well as every one present. He had 
frequently heard the same noble lord pass 
sentence, not oiiiy on the prisoner before 
him, but on the law. He most cordially 
supported the present Bill. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer agreed, 
that it would be an important improve' 
nient on the law, if judges were not com¬ 
pelled to pass sentence of death on those 
who, at the time of passing sentence, they 
should be of opinion did not deserve a ca¬ 
pital punishment. It would make a won* 
derful ditierence, however, if capital pu¬ 
nishments were entirely to be removed 
out of the criminal code in every case 
connected with tbe objects of the different 
Bills now before the House. The case 
cited by the hon. gent, who spoke last 
was no doubt calculated to awaken the 
feelings of the by-standers, but it became 
the House, in their legislative capacity, to 
have firmer nerves. The hon. and learned 
gent. (Mr. Abercromby) bad placed the 
question on its fair footing, namely, whe¬ 
ther tbe alteration was, or was not, on the 
whole, well calculated to diminish the of¬ 
fences in question. He asked, on this 
principle, was the alteration proposed best 
calculated to prevent the offence now more 
peculiarly under consideration, in those 
degrees and shades of guilt which it was 
must desirous to prevent? Would not the 
'severity of -the punishment rather tend to 
check those deeper shades of criminality 
for which the severe punishments were al¬ 
ways reserved ? And would not the know¬ 
ledge that tbe capital punishment was no 
longer to operate be an encouragement to 
the perpetration of those most desperate 
robberies in the dwelling-house, which 
alone were at present visited with the pu¬ 
nishment of death ? He could not agree, 
however, to tbe suggestion of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Frankland,} that an option 
might be given'to prosecutors to lay their 
indictments capitally or not, as they chose. 

^ If this were the case, no offence would be 
.laid as of a capital nature, unless from 
some improper feeling on the part of the 
prosecutor. . As to the idea that the pre¬ 
sent (neasure would contribute to render 
punishment more certain, that he could 
not agree to, if by “ more certain" was to 
be understood more defined, for, by the 
j^rasent measure, a greater latitude of pu¬ 
nishment than that now in use was al- 
Jflwred. The unwillingness to prosecute. 
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he contended,, was hot to be attributed 
solely to tite offence being of a capital na-- 
lure, but to the expetice and trouble of 
prosecuting, and to^ other similar causes. 
He denied that the criminal code of the 
country was bloody; on the contrary, 
executions very rarely followed ascer¬ 
tained guilt. The right bon. baronet (sir 
J. Anstruther) talked as if the present 
measure was not an innovation, but was 
only bringing back the law to its original 
state. He would be glad to know what 
period of our history the right hon. bait, 
meant. 'Was it the period between Henry 
the 7tb and Edward tbe 3d, when murder 
was a clergyable felony ? If there was any 
part of tbe system proposed by his hon* 
and learned friend (sir S. Bomilly) to 
which he peculiarly objected, as being 
more capable of aggravation than another, 
it was that of robbing from the dwelling- 
house, which might be greatly aggravated 
by being accompanied by more, of teiror, 
breach of confidence, violence and danger, 
than were likely to attend on robbery on 
a river, in a shop, &c. He would suppose 
tbe case of a servant robbing his lady, 
when probably he was the onlv other 
person in the-heuse, where it could not be 
accomplished without creating terror, or 
even inflicting violence; or, he should 
figure a case where a servant awoke his 
roaster in the attempt to rob him, and the 
only means that remained to prevent his 
becoming a witness against him was to a((d 
murder to the robbery. He conceived 
that the law should remain as it was, that 
it might prove a. terror against the com¬ 
mission of the aggravated species of of¬ 
fences. He must, therefore, oppose the 
present Bill, whatever might be his course 
as to the others. 

Sir Samuel Bomilly concurred entirely 
in the testimony that had been borne by 
every gentleman who had spoken on the 
subject, as to tbe ability and ingenuity with 
which his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Frankland) had opposed the present mea¬ 
sure. He could not but observe, however, 
that his hon. and learned friend had been 
rather severe upon him, treating him as one 
who, so far as the present subject was con¬ 
cerned, was to be regarded mere!}' as a 
speculator, and not a lawyer--or as one of 
those dilettanti lawyers, who knew no 
more of the law than any other person in 
the country who had never made it his 
study. |f so, and he was really so igno¬ 
rant on this subject as his hon. and learned 
friend represented bimi he ivas| indeed. 
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extremely Cnpardoriable. For fifteen years 
he had been in the constant habit of going 
the circuit in his professional character; 
he had been much employed in the crimi* 
nal courts; and when not employed there, 
he had been in the constant habit of visit* 
iiig them, and taking notes for his im¬ 
provement in that branch of the legal code 
of this country. But that his hon. and 
learned friend should be so angry at those 
whom he supposed to be mere theorists, 
he confessed surprised him a little, as he 
could not help thinking that his hon. and 
learned friend dealt as much in theory as 
any man, indeed, the greater part of his 
speech was so dark and abstruse, that he 
must be excused answering it actually, 
because he did not understand it. U 
hon. and learned friend had said that all 
the judges were against the measure which 
he now presumed to press on the consi¬ 
deration of the House. He (sir S. Romilly) 
had no reason to .suppose any such thin^ 
He knew that he hail the authority of the 
mtgistracy of the country in his favour, 
and he had no reason to suppose that all 
the ju<lges were against him. He knew 
that he h id the authority of one judge of 
high rank against him, havihg experience' 
his opposition to the measure in another 
place. He had now also against him, the 
authority of the Recorder and Common 
Serjeant of liondon, and he was glad they 
bad given their reasons for opposing the 
present measure, as it gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining what those reasons 
were. They objected to the proposed al¬ 
teration, but why ? Because the oflences 
to which the Bill.s applied, were oflences 
which had greatly encreased and were 
now encreasing! Could there, he asked, 
be any greater objection to a law, than 
that the offence against which it was in¬ 
tended to provide was encreasing under 
it? If a person had a medicine adminis¬ 
tered to him, and a change of regimen 
was recommended, would it be enough to 
say. No, do not change the medicine, for 
the person is dying without any change ? 
Or, would the chairman of the College of 
Physicians, when advising with the whole 
body as to the state of their practice, as¬ 
sign as a reason for adhering to the medi¬ 
cine and to the course of treatment in a 
particular malady, that their patients were 
coming to be cured, ilhd were, dying as fast 
as could be desired ? If under the present 
law the offence had increased and was in- 


then, ought the change to be ? They could 
hot at this period of time go back to the 
wheel or the rack in search of a subs'titute 
for the present mode of punishment; and 
if they could not resort to a system of 
greater severity, why not seek for a remedy 
in a greater degree of lenity ? If he (sir S. 
Romilly) had succeeded, two years ago, in 
procuring a change of the law in this- re¬ 
spect, would not the increase in the num¬ 
ber of culprits, which was now regarded as 
a reason why no change should take place; 
have been attributed to the very change 
which had been introduced ? The chancres 
of esc.ipiiig as the law now stood were 
multiplied to such a degree as absolutely 
to operate as a snare to thb commission of 
offences of this kind. He admitted that 
the number of prosecutions for stealing 
from the person had increased since the. 
passing of his Bill exempting the crime of 
stealing privately from the person, from 
capital punishment, but this was the ne¬ 
cessary consequence, and shewed that the 
measure was likely to operate. It must 
neces.sarily, at the first, increase, prosecu¬ 
tions and convictions, but when its effects 
were seen and felt, it would immediately 
lead to a decrease of the crime. His hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Abercromby) had 
stated the disproportion between the num¬ 
bers of persons committed and those ac¬ 
tually prosecuted for stealing in the dwell- 
irig-huusc. Tf gentlemen would look, 
however, at the numbers committed for 
stealing in the shop, they would find that 
there the disproportion was still greater. 
The whole number committed for this of¬ 
fence in five years was 598 ; of these 120 
were tried; 20 were convicted, but not 
one was executed : and for stealing in the 
dwelling-house, within the same period, 
only two were executed. It was impoa- 
sihle not to see that this proceeded from R 
disinclination to prosecute to the effect of 
inferring a capital punishment on such 
offences as these. The right hon. gent, 
opposite, however, said, that tlAmgb pu¬ 
nishment was not inflicted, the mere passing 
of the sentence would operate in a salutary 
way, by deterring others from the com¬ 
mission of crimes. How were persons to 
be deterred, however, by the idea qf a pu¬ 
nishment which they knew would never fall 
upon them ? This was, indeed, to go to the 
nursery for our ideas, but such an argu¬ 
ment would not operate with persons acute 
as those on whom it was meant to have 


creasing, what a strange reason for ob- eflect were admitted to be. The cases 
iecting to a change ? Of what nature, alluded to by the right hon. the Chancellor 
(VOL. XIX.) (2 U) 
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ot the Exchequer as being of as aggra* 
vated nature, with great submissiun, did 
not apply to stealing in the dwelling-house, 
but must fairly be considered as stealing 
forcibly from the person. Yet these two 
cases of simply stealing in the dwelling- 
house, and the aggravated offence which 
the right hun. gent, had himself pictured 
■o highly, he would have punished in the 
same manner. As to the observations 
made by his hnn. and learned friend on 
the work of Mr. Bentham, he (sir S. Ro- 
milly) should only say, that it was a most 
masterly and valuable performance, which 
would live and be highly thought of when 
tho.se who now heard him would be no 
more; and if his hon. and learned friend 
had by his observations on that work made 
any gentleman who might not have al¬ 
ready perused it, desirou.s to do .so, he 
could assure that hon. gent., whoever he 
might be, that his hon. and learned friend 
had conferred on him a high obligation. 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer had said, that the criminal law of 
Enghiiid was not a sanguinary law; for 
it svas not to be executed. It was intend¬ 
ed, however, to have been executed, and 
it wa.sexecuted till towards the latter etui 
of the present reign. At the beginning 
of this reign, more persons were executed 
than were pardoned, in the proportion of 
three to two, now, not more than one was 
executed out of 17. Ministers, therefore, 
were them.sclves the innovators, and not 
him (sir S. Romilly). ,^11 he wished to 
do was to make the law in theory what 
it was already in practice. Ministers, in 
the lenity with which they now executed 
the sentence of the law, only concurred in 
the'general feeling of the nation. It was 
as bis hon. and learned friend (Mr. Morris) 
had expressed it. It was time that had 
become the innovator. Gentlemen would 
have it supposed that these laws, which 
be now wished to see amended, were the 
combined eilbrts of all the great men who 
had lived before us. So much the reverse 
of the fact wa.4 this,' that these laws had all 
passed without discussion of any kind. 
One or two discussions on particular 
vriininal*Iaws did take place previous to 
this reign ; the others, as lord Bacon ex¬ 
pressed it, had been passed on the spur of 
the occasion. A gentleman would stand 
up and move that in such a case the be¬ 
nefit of qlergy should be taken away, and 
it was done. The only choice of punish¬ 
ments then was. to brand the hand, or im- 
'„|«i$onoient fjr a year. The right hon 
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gent, asked the worthy baronet (sir J. 
Anstruther) what he meant by restoring 
the law? He would tell him. To give 
back,to the oti'ence the benetit of clergy ; 
to let the law stand as it did before the 
act of queen Anne. To the cases already 
mentioned, he begged to add the case 
of an apprentice tiled in the year 1807 
before Mr. Ju-.lice I.awrence, for robbing 
his master of his pucket-book, containing 
six 10/. batik notes. There were alle¬ 
viating circumstances in the case. The 
master had held out an improper tempta¬ 
tion to the boy, who bad otherwise be¬ 
haved ill a most exemplary manner. In 
these circumstances, what could the jury 
do ? They found the boy guilty of steal¬ 
ing 30r.! A most serious and distressing 
situation in which to place a jury, by 
which they must find little less than a ju¬ 
dicial murder, or get the better of it by a 
judicial perjury. A cruel case, first to 
compel a Jury to call on God to witness 
their observance of the oath they had 
taken, and then to open the Statute-Book 
containing this act, and say, you must 
consign this boy to death, or you must vio¬ 
late your oaths. This was a most cruel 
course in whieh to persevere. If he had 
some opinions against him, he had also 
opinions of great Judges, now no more, in 
his favour on this subject. He had the 
opinion of judgeJBIackstone, whom, as he 
had then ceased to follow the profession of 
the law, his hon. and learned friend would 
probably conceive to be only a sort of 
dilettanti lawyer. He e.steenied the seve¬ 
rity of our criminal code as deplorable, 
and lamented that it should not be rcvifcd, 
at least once in a century. Lord Bacon, 
too, had set about a revision of this code; 
and even lord Coke, an enthusiast, and 
even a bigot where the established law was 
concerned, observed, that though outlaws 
went to inflict punishment, they did not 
goto prevent crime, which could only be 
done by instructing the poor and ignorant. 
He (lord Coke) looked to the period when 
the English nation should be employed in 
that work, and prayed blessings on the 
head of those who should promote it. 
These he esteemed authorities at least 
equal to the Recorder and Common Ser¬ 
jeant of London. . 

The House then divided— 


For the second reading.79 

Against it.53 


Majority in favour of the Bill...—2() 
The Bill was then ordered to be com¬ 
mitted for Tuesday, as were also the Bille- 
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to prevent Privately-Stealing in Shops, 
and Stealing from Bleaching Grounds in 
England and Ireland. 

Foreicn Ministeks Pensions 
Mr. Leach moved the second reading of 
this Bill. 

Mr. Bunkes opposed the Bill on the 
ground of its breaking in upon the line of 
financial reform already laid down. 

Sir J. Newport was hostile to the second 
reading of the Bill upon the same ground. 

Mr. Brand opposed the second reading. 
He was averse to any step that could have 
the least tendency to raise a suspicion on 
the part of the people of the sincerity of 
the efforts making by that House in the 
financial reform already entered upon. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, 
that amongst the objection.s he had heard 
urged against the Bill, there was none 
against its general provision. It was ad¬ 
mitted that the persons in question ought 
not to suffer loss in consequence of their 
having held such .situations; and that 
they ought to be provided for as far as it 
could be done consistently with the pub¬ 
lic service. The question then was, how 
far the present bill was calculated to ef¬ 
fect that ? He justified the conduct of the 
duke of Portland’s administration, when 
it first came into power, in continuing to 
these foreign ministers the pensions given 
to them by the preceding government. 

Mr. Ahercromby said, it was then open 
to the King’s discretion,'whether he would 
continue to them their pensions or not. 

Mr. Cunning said, that from the con¬ 
stant exercise of the discretionary right in 
the King to grant a pension to all those 
who had served abroad as foreign mi¬ 
nisters, there seemed to have arisen on the 
part of those ministers, a correspondent 
right to demand ; so that the claims were 
BO many, and were represented to be so 
similar, that the great difficulty was to 
know where to grant and where to with¬ 
hold; this of course led to diificulties 
which were justly obviated by the Bill of 
last session. This Bill provided certain 
rules, which were meant to regulate future 
claims, by putting aside all those which 
did not come within such regulations. 
The first rule laid down was, that limiting 
the period of seryice within ten years 
from the date of his commissien. The 
Bill further provided, that the person 
bolding the foreign seals should certify 
that the claimant had not, within that 
•pace of time, refused any one missien 
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to which the government might have 
thought it fit to ci^II him. 'This he thougtn 
to be a wise provision, and one that had 
been rendered the more necessary by a 
new custom, which was creeping in 
amongst those gentlemen, of exercising a 
suppose^ right of refusing any mission, 
after they had served out their three years; 
insisting upon it, at the the same time, 
that this refusal upon their part to dis¬ 
charge their duty to the public, did not 
invalidate their claims to the pen.sions- 
they were receiving from the public, upon 
the ground of those services.—At the sama 
time he had no hesitation in saying, that 
if when he had the honour of holding the 
seals for the Foreign department, apy 
exemption had been proposed in favour of 
certain persons who were supposed (he 
knew not why) to be interested in the 
fate of the Bill, he would then have con¬ 
sented to it. The omission made in the 
Bill of last year, respecting this case, was 
merely an oversight; and it ought to be 
recollected, that though this Bill should 
pass, the discretion on the part of his Ma¬ 
jesty to grant or withhold such pension, 
would remain entire and uncontrouled. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed his reluctance 
ill feeling himself obliged to vote against 
the Bill. 

Mr. Stephen and Mr. Giddy were for 
the Bill. 

Mr. Leach replied to the arguments 
urged by various speakers against his Bill, 
and coiitended,>that persons employed in 
the diplomatic service of the country, 
were entitled to a liberal provision, when 
they were no longer employed, though 
they might not have been ten years in 
the service. Persons who gave their 
talents to the diplomacy, and relinquished 
other prospects of obtaining an independ¬ 
ence on the faith of the existing negocia- 
tinn, ought not to be subsequently de¬ 
nied support in consc<]ueiu;c of a new ar¬ 
rangement having been made. 

'The House divided, when th0 numbers 


were— 

For the second reading. 34 

Against it. 24 

Majority. —10 


HOUSE OF LOROS. 

Monday, April ]. 

Commercial Credit Bill.] The Com¬ 
mercial Credit Bill was read a third lime. 

The Earl of Lauderdale moved to leave 

out the clause, empowering the Comodi- 
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sioners to advance Exchequer Bills qn the 
security of Heritable Bonds in Scotland, 
observing that it was contrary to the prin> 
ciple of advancing money to merchants, 
and that, from the nature of the security, 
the money could not be forthcoming with¬ 
in the tinie limited by the act. 

Earl Balhunt observed, that tWb clause 
merely empowered the commissioners to 
take heritable bonds as an additional secu¬ 
rity. The same clause was in the Bill of 
1793, and no inconvenience resulted from 
it. 

The Earl of Lauderdale denied the ne¬ 
cessity of the clause.—The question was 
put (hat the clause stand part of the Bill, 
and agreed to. 

'1 he Earl of Lauderdale then moved to 
leave out the clause empowering the Com¬ 
missioners to advance exchequer bills to 
the incorporated banks of Scotland, upon 
the ground that there was no necessity 
for it, the b.-ink$ not standing in need of 
any such assistance. 

After a few words from earl Bathurst, 
who staled that ihi.s chtise was also in the 
Bill of 1793, the question was put, tljpt 
the clause stand part of the Bill, and 
agreed to. 

The Karl of Lauderdale then adverted to 
the notice he hail given on Friday, his 
object being to leave out the clause em¬ 
powering the Bank of England to pur¬ 
chase exchequer bills issued under this 
act, and to substitute another clause pro¬ 
hibiting them from so purchasing them. 
His lordshjp observed, that the analysis of 
the measure with this clause as it now 
stood, was, that the merchants having a 
quantity of goods for which there was no 
market, the Bank could not .'iccummodatc 
them with discount, but by the interference 
of government, advancing exchequer bills 
to the merchants, the Bank would take the 
exchequer bills as a security, and issue 
their notes for them to the nierchanls, thus 
increasing the issue of Bank notes, which 
was already too great. 

Ear] Bat/iurat contended, that thi.s would 
be, by a side wind, destroying the advan¬ 
tages of the Bill, as the exchequer bills, 
which the Bank were prohibited from pur¬ 
chasing, must necessarily be at a discount, 
whilst bther exchequer bills would be at 
par.' Nor would it prevent the issue of 
bank notes, as those possessed of the ex- 
cbe^bl'r bills must sell them in the market, 
and purchase others which the Bank could 
■take, and for which of course bank notes 
iroukl be issued. There was, besides# e 
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constantly operative cause which produced 
a reflux of bank notes into the Bank, as it 
was found by experience, that although 
the dividends were paid every quarter in 
bank notes, yet that, after a shm-t period, 
the whole amount,of bank notes in circu¬ 
lation was nearly the same as before. 

The Earl of Kosi again adverted to the 
question of the exchange becoming fa¬ 
vourable to Ireland, contending that it was 
not the result of a diminished issue by the 
batik of Ireland. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, April I. 

Militia Enlistment Bill.] Mr. Lush- 
ingtoii brought'Up the report of the Mili¬ 
tia Enlistment Bill. 

Mr. Elliot said, he was compelled by a 
sense of duty to object to thi.^ Bill, thpugh 
he could not now hope to .say any thing 
new upon it. When bu recollected those 
who had on former occasiqqs been asso¬ 
ciated with him in opposition to these ex¬ 
pedients, it might well be supposed, that 
the subject presented him with no cheering 
reflections. It might be said, that he was 
hostile to the Militia Establishment alto¬ 
gether ; and that his arguments against it 
ought to be taken with some grains of al¬ 
lowance. He never had been an enemy 
to the establishment, provided it were 
kept to its original numbers. He then 
proceeded to state the grounds of his ob¬ 
jections to this measure ; to the increase 
of the numbers of the Militia, and to the 
Local Military Establishments which for 
some time past had funned so great an 
obstacle to the regular recruiting for the 
army. His late right bun. fiiend (Mr. 
W'indham,} had taken a cqtnprehensive 
view of the whole subject, and had formed 
an excellent plan for the recruiting of the 
army. That plan, unfortunately, had 
been overthrown before its most efficaci¬ 
ous engines had even begun to operate. 
Still, Us success, so far as it bad gone, had 
exceeded his expectations and.those of the 
great character who had formed the plan. 
It produced, fur the first quarter, at the 
rate of 10,000 ren a year; for the second, 
at the rate of 13,000 men a year; for the 
third, at the rate of 21,000 men a year ; 
and for the 4th quarter, at the rate of 
24,000 men a year. All this, by the or¬ 
dinary recruiting at a reduced bounty. 
But the efficacy of such a measure must 
depend on the opinion of its permanency; 
and since the unfortunate interference with 
it, the regular reernitiog hardly produced 
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a sufliicieRt number of men to corer the 
wa$ie of the army. The expence of Mr. 
Wiiidbam’s plan had been urged as an 
objeciion: but, in the end, the preient 
method would be far more expensive, con* 
sidering the height to whiqh the competi* 
tioii and (-oiiipiicated mode of recruiting 
must raise the bounty. If Mr. Windham's 
plan had been persevered in, they would 
now have no occasion to resort to such a 
measure as this. It could not but disgust 
the Militia officers, who were converted 
into instruments for recruiting the regular 
army. To be sure, this was a case of 
emergency, and if tiie measure had been 
only temporary, he should perhaps have 
allowed it to pass without any thing fur¬ 
ther than a protest against the general 
principle ; but it was held out as' a per¬ 
manent measure, and he must oppose it. 
The Militia officers ought to pause before 
they allowed their regiments to be turned 
into recruiting legions for the army ; and 
every member ought to pause before he 
placed in the hands of ministers a power 
of perpetual balloting. The system could 
never bu carried on without ballot; and 
thus they would be continually linging 
the changes on bounty and ballot. With 
these few observations, which his sense of 
duty compelled him to make, he should 
leave the matter to the House. 

Colonel Ducketl would have been very 
averse to this measure if he had understood 
it to be a permanent one. But |ie hoped 
it was not intended to make it perpetual. 
Necessity jiistiffcd it at present; the same 
necessity which at times might justify the 
suspension of the f labeas Corpij^ Act. He 
expected that there would be no occasion, 
however, to have lecourse to the ballot. 
After the late volunteering, the reciuiting 
for the Militia had been very successful. 
He would support the Bill thcrefo^*, as a 
temporary measure. 

Mr. Giles referred the hon. gent, who 
spoke last to the Bill itself, to shew that it 
was intended to be a peimanent measure. 
The Bill recited, that “ whereas it was ex¬ 
pedient to provide a permanent supply for 
the army, &c." and this quality of per¬ 
manency was, in fact, the great ohji ction 
to the measure. The Militia officers were 
to be converted into drill serjeants, to pro¬ 
vide 10,000 men annually for the army. 
With regard to the private men, it must 
be remembered that ‘i40,0()0 in England 
were locked up by way 6f local-miiilia, 
or volunteers. These might be enlisted ; 
bat then their places must be supplied. 
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The advantage tothe army might be 
by recruiting. They recruited |ur the ittiit* 
tia, and why not as well for the line ? Thu 
present mode only tempted men to enter 
the militia first, and after remaining there 
for a few weeks, they enlisted into th« 
line for -the sake of the double bounty. 
He was glad fbai, the ballot was to b« 
avoided, if possible. But the misfortune 
was, that while the expectation of ballot 
was held out, men could hardly be got 
by recruiting: the expectation of high 
bounties fur substitutes, induced those who 
were willing to enter the army to keep 
back till they could do so upon the most 
profitable terms for themselves. 

Mr. Ellison hoped it was not intended 
to render this a permanent measuie. Ho 
had the strongest objections to the ballot 
and fines, which were a great local op¬ 
pression, throwing that burthen on a few 
which ought to be borne by all. The 
men, however, must be had, and he was 
willing to allow this Bill to pass, in the ex¬ 
pectation that there would be no occasion 
to have recourse to the ballot. 

Mr, liankes said, that he should propose 
a clause to declare that the ballot should 
not take place until the year 1 tS 13. 

Lord L'astlereagh, adverting to what had 
been stated by a right hon gem. (Mr. 
Elliot) against the present Bill, was willing 
to allow that if it were possible to raise 
24,000 men annually by ordinary recruit- 
ing,«tt would be more advisable than to 
have recourse to' a compound system. 
The measure of the late Mr. Windham, 
however, though favoureil by peculiar 
circumstances, only produced in the first 
year of its operation 17,0(i0 men. 

Mr. Whithtead 1P,0(X). 

Lord Castlereagh repeated it had only 
produced 17,000. All the facts relativo 
to this subject were submitted tothe House 
by Mr. Windham and himself in 1807. 
It was to be remarked that at that period, 
there were no less than li 1 second, batta« 
lions in the country so reduced, that it wa« 
doubted whether they could possibly be 
filled np; and an order was issued, that if 
each battalion dm|^t raise 400 men, in 
all about 20,000 me^he battalions should 
be disbanded, and the. officers would'foiv 
feit their rank. The recruiting parties wera 
'in’*coiisequence increased fioiii2(X)to 7(KX 
He dissected the number of men raisedihal 
year, and found that no fewer wereraised 
in one half year than 8,(X)0 men by tbesa 
second battalions. Whatever iiifluenca 
the inducements held ou^.by the late Mr. 
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Windham might hare on a philosophic 
mind, he was convinced that they would 
not have much on the aggregate of the po¬ 
pulation, and he was therefore unwilling 
to forego the permanency of service for 
any theoretical probabilities. To that 
system, however, he allowed its full in¬ 
fluence, except ill cbaiigiifg it so far as to 
allow an option to limited or unlimited 
service : and since that time the recruit¬ 
ing had fallen to about nearly its or¬ 
dinary numbers.—It had been said, why 
not raise men at once by ballot fur the 
line? but to this it might be answer¬ 
ed, that the militia gave habils vvhicli 
prepared men for entering into the linn, 
and that it was the natural colour of the 
mind of man to prefer in the fust instance 
the home service.—He thought it ex¬ 
tremely probable that tlie militia super¬ 
numeraries, with the ordinary means of 
supply, might supersede the necessity 
of a ballot; and he thought it therefore 
proper that something of this sort should 
appear on the face of the Bill, to put un 
and to all speculation. 

Mr. Whiibrcail thought the noble lord 
who spoke last had dealt very unfairly by 
that great man whose eternal absence all 
must lament, very unfairly by the army, 
and very unfairly by the country. 
The system of recruiting for tbe army, 
during the last war and the present war, 
down to the period when the late Mr. 
Windham’s pi.ui was proposed, was a 
sysieni of force end violence. That plan 
was said to be theoretical, and in practice 
inefficient. Luckily, however, for tliu 
country, it was carried into exccuiinn; 
and its success c.xcecded the most san¬ 
guine expectations of Mr. Windham him¬ 
self. The fact could not be contradicted, 
that in the particular year alluded to, the 
recruiting for the army exceeded not 
only what bad either happened before or 
since, but was equal to tbe ordinary waste 
of the vmy in time of war, namely, to 
19,000, while the whole number now pro- 

I iosed to be raised was 22,000. The noble 
ord was for reducing the number raised 
on Mr. Windham’s plan to 17,000; but 
he contended that it was proved by Mr. 
Windham that the number was 10,000 and 
a fraction. The noble lord next wished 
to detract from its merits, by imputing this 
increase to a second operation; the num¬ 
ber of second battalions in which the rank 
of the officers depended on their success iu 
' recruiting, and the number of recruiting ' 
parties. It had .fnly produced, said the | 
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noble lord, without these additional incen¬ 
tives, 8,000 in six months. But the noble 
lord ought to have observed, that the mea¬ 
sure was, as W'as predicted, progressive in 
its operation; and that the second quarter 
yielded an encrease over the first; the 
third over the second; and the fourth 
over the third. The additional number 
of recruiting parlies increased only the 
number of competitors;, but did not in¬ 
crease the abundance of the market of re¬ 
cruits. That plan, how'cvcr, was knocked 
on the head at once by the noble lord, 
uho had deprived the country of it Fur 
ever. They were now, in the present dis¬ 
tressed slate of the manufactures of the 
country, and when there was such a mul¬ 
titude of men in the market, obliged to 
make the present measure perpetual; a 
measure w’hich let fall on the heads of a 
few that which ought to be spread over 
the whole country. The noble lord would 
not allow that men w'erc inclined to go at 
once into the army. He wished one jump 
into the militia, and a second jump into 
the regular army. The reasoning of the 
noble lord was here more childish than 
he could have expected. Why were 
men unwilling to jump at once into the 
regular army i Because they well knew, 
that l)y their double jump they would get 
a double bounty. This, however, came 
home to the argument of the late Mr. 
Windham, which, by leading men from 
step to step, and by increasing tlicir re¬ 
muneration at each, would have efii'Ctualiy 
kejit up the numbers of tbe army, with¬ 
out such a grievous burden to the coun¬ 
try—lie tl^en adverted to what had been 
said by Mr. Ellison, who, he said, had de¬ 
clared that he would vote fur the Bill, 
while he hoped it would not be carried 
into ellect. The best way surely to pre¬ 
vent i^ having efllct would be to vote 
against it.—-With respect to the ballot, he 
said it was a grievous burden on the coun¬ 
try. He called on every gentleman who 
had any experience on the subject, to say 
if he had not met with numberless in¬ 
stances of misery which wrung the heart, 
while there was no ~emedy ? It was pos- 
.sihlo to bring forward such a number of 
instances of misery occasioned by the 
ballot, that he had no hesitation to say it 
was as grievous in its Operation as any 
conscription that ever existed in the world. 
If there was a necessity, let the hand of 
the law be laid equally on all. 

Mr. Ellison said in explanation, that he 
should vote in favour of the present Bill 
merely as an experimenw 
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Mr. U’ilberforce said, the present mea* 
sure shewed, in the strongest possible 
manner, the danger of having at any time 
recourse to extraordinary methods, as in a 
short time they came to make part of a 
general system. Ministers had only tu say 
so many men were wanted for the re¬ 
gular army, and the measure would be 
recurred to of course. By such a mea¬ 
sure, all the improvements in the army, 
which Mr. Windham's plan was calcu¬ 
lated to produce, would never more be 
thought of. The first introduction of 
draughting from the militia w'as on the oc¬ 
casion of the expedition to the Helder, 
and it was then thought fit to accede to it 
from the extraordinary circumstances of 
the time. Who could then have sup¬ 
posed that it would have become a ge¬ 
neral system? All the objections which 
were then urged, of converting the militia 
ofiicers into recruiting ofiicers for the 
army, and of the insubordination it would 
occasion in the militia, were now got over. 
They were now never thought of. 
body would ever think now of urging the 
necessities of the country in favour of the 
measure. His great objeciion to this mea¬ 
sure was, that it put an end to all the be¬ 
nefit natiirallv to he expected from the 
plan of Mr. Windham, who had the art of 
infusing his own spirit into whatever he 
undertook. The present .system was dis¬ 
tressing and grinding in liie highest de¬ 
gree on the low'or orders. 

Mr. Secretary Rvdtr cenlem'cd that it 
was necessary, in the prest ijt situation of 
the country, that the army shorld be kept 
up to its greatest and moat efficient forre, 
lie wished, therefore, that gentleiccn who 
opposed the present Bill would propose 
ionic substitute for it which would he 
eijually cfleotual. 'At the same time he 
entertained no doubt, from past experi¬ 
ence, that there would be no necessity for 
resorting to the ballot within the lime 
mentioned by the hon. gentleman. It 
might be asked then, why not agree to 
the clause proposed to be introduced by 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes) ? He 
would tell them why. He was afraid the 
introduction of such a clause would induce 
persons disposed to enlist to suppose that 
the ballot would necessarily take place at 
the end of two years, and would prevent' 
them from entering till then, when they 
might expect greater advantages to ari.se 
to them. As to the idea of discipline 
being destroyed by this measure, this was 
graatiy exaggerated, and officers of the 


first eminence had declared, that any re¬ 
giment into which one-seventh of raw re¬ 
cruits had been introduced, could be in a 
state to meet the enemy within three 
weeks. As to the plan of enlisting for 
limited service having been abolished, the 
fact was not so, but an option was allowed 
of enlisting for ^limited or unlimited ser¬ 
vice, and not one fourth of those enlisted 
chose to avail themselves of the former, 
though the difference in bounty was only 
one guinea, being five guineas for limited 
and six guineas for unlimited service. 

Mr. Bastard contended, that these con¬ 
stant leaps which the militia were made to 
take, v/ere calculated to produce, and in 
fact had produced insubordination in tho 
militia. It would be a great deal better 
to put an end to this species of force at 
once. 

Colonel Wood supported the measure; 
and was of opinion that a seventh taken 
annually from the militia for the regular 
array might be supplied by beat of drum, 
and without resorting to the ballot. He 
had witnessed many volunteerings from 
the militia, and he never knew them in¬ 
terfere with the discipline of the militia 
regiments. 

The Amendments were tlien agreed to. 

OnuNVNCE Estimates—Battie or 
B.vRiuisA.] The House having gone into 
a Cnriimittee of Supply, 

Mr. Ashley Cooper proccerled to call the 
altAition of the Committee to the Ord¬ 
nance Estimates for the present year. 
The OiiJauirie.s were considerably greater 
than tiicy were last year, ari.sing princi¬ 
pally from the transfer to this head of ser¬ 
vice of several articles from the Extraor- 
dinaries, particularly the Artillery Drivera, 
W aggon Train, &c. He had endeavoured 
a.» much a.s possible, to follow a similar 
plan to that adopted in the Army Esti¬ 
mates, as being the most likely to make 
his statement intelligible to gentlemen 
who had been accustomed tu attend to the 
Army Estimates. As the Estimates, how¬ 
ever, were so transposed, it would not b« 
necessary for him to compare them with 
the Estimates, of last year. He should 
only say, in general, that they were 
500,0001. more than those of last year: 
This aro.se particularly from the article of 
Prize Money, amounting to 170,000/.; Fo¬ 
reign Service 200^000/.; and an addition 
of 13,000 men, amounting to 40,000/. 
There was only one new article in the 
Extraordinaries which it would be oecea» 
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•ary tor hint to mention, being for Mapa 
*tn«*s 50 0001. 'I'hore were ‘at (}re<<ent va- 
riouii floating magazines employed in th 
keeping of powder, but they were found 
neither to be so a.ife nor so useful as ma 
azuies on shore. Tiie floating magiizines 
esides being dangerous, were apt to ren 
der the powder damp after it had been 
for any considerable time on board. In 
providing suflicient magazines fur this 
purpose on shore, an additional expeiice 
must in the mean time be incurred, but, 
in the long rnn, if to be permanently fol¬ 
lowed, it would produce a saving. He 
had seen a calculation of the expence of 
one of the floating magazines, amounting 
to 9,0()Of. and which contained 3,300 
barrels. A permanent magazine on shore 
which would contain 10,000 barrels, it 
was calculated would cost 15,0001. The 
expence of floating magazines capable of 
containing the same r|uanlity of powder, 
would amount to 211,000/. so that it must 
be obvious, that, besides the disadvan¬ 
tages attending magazines afloat, those on 
•bore would be infinitely less expensive. 
He should not detail any of the other arti¬ 
cles in these estimates, but should be 
happy to give any cxphination relative to 
any of them, whieh gentlemen might 
please to desire. He concluded by mov¬ 
ing, “ That the sum of .3,412,211/. Ms. ]0d. 
be granted to his Majesty, to defray the 
expence of ordnance for his Majesty's 
.land forces for the present year.” 

The Hon. J. W. Ward said, that he Was 
anxious to take that opportunity of sa.ying 
• very few W’ords upon a subject, yielding 
to no other in public interest, and which 
the nature of the Resolution now before 
them brought fairly within their conside¬ 
ration. He alluded to the late brilliant 
action fought upon the heights of Barrosa. 
In the debate upon the proposition of 
thanks to general Liraham, he was un-> 
willing to divert, for a moment, the tide 
of eulogium that was flowing in, from all 
.quarters, upon the distinguished merits of 
that day, by introducing any other sub¬ 
ject than that of the British general and 
his British army; but now that they 
might be supposed to have looked at the 
otiier circumstances of that memorable 
day, lie hoped he might be allowed to ask 
for some explanation of—or if that could 
not be given, to express his deep regret 
at the un'brtunate and deplorable miscon- 
dart of'our allies in the battle of Barrosa. 
Of that conduct it would be idle to affect 
taspeali in doubtful term»: it unfortu¬ 


nately wore bm too decisive a character, 
and was known, talked of and reprobatetl 
with equal indignation by all parties 
throughout the country. General Graham 
had not, to be sure, spoken of that mis¬ 
conduct in the terms which it appeared 
to have deserved ; but when the delicacy 
of the situation in w hich he stood, and of 
the duty he had to discharge were con¬ 
sidered, his forbearance would be' at¬ 
tributed lo th.U wise discretion in which 
such minds were seldom found to be de¬ 
ficient. But though general Graham had, 
for obvious reasons, forborne to complain, 
yet the conclusions to be drawn from his 
silence must speak in a language too em¬ 
phatic lo be for a moment misunderstood : 
They were not to be told how general 
Graham and his army foaght: neither 
need they be reminded in whose cause 
that army had prevailed over a much su¬ 
perior force. But, wa.s it to be endured, 
that while the British -troops were per¬ 
forming prodigies of valour in an unequal 
ccflllst, that those allies, for whose inde¬ 
pendence they were fighting, should 
stand by the cold-blooded spectators' of 
deeds, the hare recital of which should 
have been enough to warm every man of 
them into a hero ? If, indeed, they had 
been so many mercenaries, and had been 
hired to light for a foreign pbwer and in 
behalf of a foreign cause;—if they had 
been so many Swiss, in that case their 
breach of duty, however culpable, would 
hvive been less unaccountable, and per¬ 
haps more excusable; but here, where 
they were allies bound to this country in 
obligations greater than ever before one 
nation ow'ed another—our brave men la¬ 
vishing those lives which their country 
had so much better ri^ht to claim, in de¬ 
fence of that cause in which those allies 
were principals—in such a case, tamely 
to look on while the contest between 
numbers and bravery hung in doubtful 
issue,—this did appear to him to betray 
an indiflerence, an apathy, which, if he 
could suppose it to prevail among the 
Spaniards, must render, in his mind, the 
cause of Spanish independence altogether 
hopeless. (Herj the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer betrayed some symptoms of 
disapprobation). He did not presume 
that such was the general sentiment in 
Spain, but sure he was, that what he had 
stated, gs to the conduct of the Spaniards 
in the action of Barrosa, was the prevaient 
sentiment in the public mind ; . if that* 
sentiment h«d been adopted upon felae 
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grounds, what he had said then would 
hare this good effect if it had no other, 
of giving the right hon. gent, an oppor¬ 
tunity of setting the public right in that 
respect. But to put it as a question of 
policy, and not of gratitude, he should 
wish to know from those gentlemen who 
thought all along with ministers upon the 
question of the Spanish war, whether they 
continued to hope for the cordial co¬ 
operation of the Spaniards ?->At Barrosa 
they were on Spanish ground—on the 
spot where they might have won the 
rescue of their wives'and children from 
the bonds of a licentious enemy. When 
or where could they have had stronger 
motives to behave like men ? And if they 
hung back jp such a moment, at what 
other could they be relied on ? Gentle¬ 
men would not, he presumed, talk of 
any prospect of success without the co¬ 
operation of the Spaniards themselves. 
They would not talk of this country con¬ 
quering Fraricc in Spain, in of 

Spain herself. He did not wishwWibel 
the Spanish people [hear! hear! from 
ministers]. He repeated that he did not. 
It was not of Spain as a people, but ot 
Spain as a government, that he complain¬ 
ed. He was not so blind to history, or 
the lessons it aflbrded, as to su[>pose a 
people who had proiluced a Pizarro, a 
Gonzalvo, a duke of Parma, Alva, or a 
Berri, could voluntarily submit to be 
slaves; but their misfortunes were to’ be 
traced to their government—a bad civil 
government and a bad religious govern¬ 
ment had been doing their bad work. 
First, we heard of juntas—juntas without 
number: then wc had provisional juntas, 
which we were told were to do wonders. 
They, however, gave way to the central 
juntas, and left the wonders to be dune 
by them. And lastly came the Cortez, as 
useless, inetficacious, and troublesome a» 
any of its predecessors ; if not more so. 
They began by fulminating an ostentatious 
decree against some French words,exclud¬ 
ing a few French words from their lan¬ 
guage, while 300,000 Frenchmen were in 
possession of„lheir country—they then 
proceeded to establi.sh the liberty of the 
press, while they drove out of their coun¬ 
try one* of her most zealous, faithful, and 
active adherents, the late duke of Albu¬ 
querque. After some other observations, 
the hon. gent, concluded by asking, if it 
was to be endured that such men as ge¬ 
neral Graham and his arqiy were to be 
subject to the command of such a man 
(VOL. XIX.) 


as La Pena had shewn himself to be. 
What did that officer mean when he or¬ 
dered the jaded troops of general Graham,' 
jaded from the double toil of a long march 
and a hard fought victory, to push their 
success and raise the siege of Cadiz i 
Where were his own soldiers ? or was the 
command issued sarcastically f He was 
aware that these were delicate points, and 
that in a country where they appeared as 
an ally, they must be cautious now they 
laid claim to any chief or exclusive cuui- 
mand ; but there must be a limit to that 
delicacy; it must not carry them beyond 
all consideration of their own army. He 
would rather run the risk of oilending 
the Spaniards, than sacrifice such an army 
as that commanded by general Graham. 
This country, in her proudest d.iys, could 
ill spare such an army—its safety should 
not be risked .upon punctilios to those 
who did not seem to knowhow to esti'V 
mate its value; besides, they were nol' 
warranted in counting upon preci.sely the 
same glorious results in the recurrence of 
similar circumstances. A very little 
more advantage on the part of the enemy 
might have turned the scale even against 
the same portion of skill, discipline, and 
intrepidity: numbers on the part of dis* 
ciplined troops wi*,“e a formidable ad¬ 
vantage, against which no skill nr courage 
could calculate wiili certainty. He thought 
it nect*.ss.try to make these few observa¬ 
tions upon a subject which be thought of 
all others c:tl!e(l for explanation. He took 
the j)rescnt opportunity in preference to 
that ofFered him in the debate on the ques¬ 
tion of thanlts, fur the reasons he had al¬ 
ready stated. 

The Cltancellor of the Exchequer gave the 
hon. gent, great credit for his forbearance 
on a former oc(:a.sion, and thought it 
would be most unfair on account of such 
forbearance, to preclude him from the 
right of subsequently discussing the sub¬ 
ject. , He could nut, however, h$ip saying, 
he thought the hon. gent, had expressed a 
stronger and more determined censure on 
the Spaniards than could be justified by 
the evidence in'the possession of’the 
House at present. If tic bad confined 
himself *to expressions of sincei^ regret 
at the circumstance of the Finglish bavjng 
been left to fight the battle alone, and. re¬ 
quired some explanation on the subject, 
he should have thought such conduct' on 
the part of tbehon. gent, perfectly, natural 
and perfectly right; but, uninformed of 
the whole of the cirqumstaucestad he'eon- 
(2X) 
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*ceived lie must be, as no information had 
been furnished on the subject by genera 
(jirai)am}, to venture to describe all the 
Sfianianis as cold blooded spectators of 
the contest, was, he thought, neither gene* 
rous nor just to those persons who were 
now to be put to their trial in Spain. It 
was not generous to the individuals, nor 
was it just to the cause. It was impos' 
sible to think such men could consider 
themselves fairly dealt with by thiscountry, 
if they were thus to be prejudged when 
their conduct was yet to undergo a legal 
investigation. JDid general Graham in his 
letters furnish grounds for any such state* 
ments as had been made, that they were 
all cold'blooded spectators, and all anxious 
to withdraw themselves from the field ? 
If he did not, such a statement could not 
be justified.' But what if he had said the 
reverse ? He had said so in fact; in no 
iostance had be furnished grounds for such 
a sweeping sentence. In his .dispatch he 
had said, " The exhausted state of the 
troops made pursuit impossible. A po* 
sition was taken on the eastern side of the 
hill; and we were strengthened on our 
right by the return of the two Spanish bat* 
talioiis that bad been attached before to 
my division, but which 1 had left on the 
hill, and which had been ordered to retire. 
These battalions (Walloon Guards and 
, Ciudad Real) made every effort to come 
back in time when it was known that we 
were engaged.” Why, from this they 
had the authority of general Graham him* 
self, that whatever might be the propriety 
of the order previously issued, these two 
battalions no sooner knew tlie Etigliah and 
French armies- were engaged, than they 
made every effort in their power to come 
back, and actually did return as soon os 
they could, though not before the firing 
had ceased, and the enemy had commenced 
his retreat. When the situation of the 
Spanish army, posted at four miles distance, 
was taken into consideration, it required 
more information than the House ba*d at 
present, to justify the passing of a censure 
on the whole of the Spanish army, or even 
on any part of it, excepting these two bat* 
taliohs. With respect to the governments 
of Spains though they might iiotimnsvver 
the expectations of the hon. gent, great 
allowances were to be made, considering 
the circumstances under which they ^ad 
come into power. They could not ex* 
pect to- find,.in persons suddenly forced 
otfl of tlieir ordinary habits, patterns of 
atetesmen and pAtteroa of legislators, such ' 


as the Spanish governments had been— 
they, Itowever infirm they might be, bad 
kept their country unsubdued by France, 
to the great disappointment of those in 
that House, who now, in retrospect, cen¬ 
sured ministers for failing to do what be¬ 
fore by anticipation, was pronounced to 
be impossible. Instead of condemning 
all the Spaniards, they ought rather to 
dwell with admiration on their naUonal. 
character, and contemplate with satisfac¬ 
tion the resistance they had made to the 
gigantic strides of France. It was not 
necessary for iiim to speak of the merits 
of this or of that government, but he was 
rather surprised to hear any observations 
from that side of the House, which seemed 
to reflect on the Cortes for their early 
efforts to establish the liberty of the press. 
What had not been said on tuat side of the 
House, from time to time, of the impe¬ 
rious necessity of giving the people im¬ 
mediately a free press, to inspire them 
with^jju-age equal to the Unagnitude of 
the sVggle, and give them something to 
fight for, worthy the best exertions of 
patriots and of men. He by no means 
meant to say, that the Spanish govern¬ 
ments were uniformly all that could be 
wished; he did not say that they had 
always acted with perfect wisdom, or with 
perfect propriety, but he could not see 
that they ought .to endeavour to lower 
the character of the existing government, 
unless they could supply them with those 
[{iialities in which it might be complained 
they were deficient. The hon. gent, had 
said general Graham ought not to have 
been placed under such an officer as gen. 
La Pena. He knew not why this should 
be complained of. If general Graham 
thought (without having received any pe¬ 
remptory order to that effbet from this 
country) that by co*operaUng with a 
Spanish general he might be enabled to 
force the enemy to raise the siege, and 
that to that end it was necessary to put 
himself under the tSpaiiish'commander, be 
should think it diflicult to form* a better 
udgment of the propriety of doing so 
■ban that of the officer wlio^had adopted 
such a line of conduct. General Graham 
would, from past experience, act with suf¬ 
ficient caution for the time to* come. 
Every proper intimation would be given 
him to use his discretion with caution. 
Adverting again to the censures bestowed 
on the Spanish army, he contended that 
such censures ought not to be so peremp¬ 
torily passed, not tmly on the general 
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officer, bat on all lerving anderbim; more 
e^ecially, as they had received each tes* 
timonies of the intrepidity displayed by 
trarioas corps of the Spanish array: at lei 
they ought to pause before they pro 
ceeded to give judgment. 

Mr. WkUbrtad shoukl have been glad to 
have joined in the general expression o' 
exultation called forth by the victory o 
Barrosain a recent debate. He should 
have been glad to have added to the 
general tribute his mite, in applause of the 
heroism of that day, and to have done 
himself the honour of claimingthe hereof 
that day as his much valued friend: this 
he should have been ^ad to have done, if 
he could have bad sufficient controul over 
himself to prevent him from doing more; 
but he was fpprehenaive that he could not 
have abstained from speaking of the con< 
duct of the Spaniards. The right bon 
gent, had spoken like the advocate of the 
Spaniards; they must be defended at ail 
events : no flatter how ! And jm^what 
was it that was attempted to be dtnBned ? 
The English army was on the point of 
being sacrificcd<~the Spaniards were in 
sight of them, within twenty minutes quick 
march of them! and yet what did they ? 
What were they ? Why, ju|g what they 
had been described by bis hon. friend— 
cold-blooded spectators of the battle! 
Was this doing their duty to themselves or 
to their brave allies ? ft was not easy to 
speak upon this topic without giving f^ay 
to indignation; and after coldly witnessing 
a baud of heroes fighting and dying for 
their cause, general La Pena tells our small 
army, exhausted with its unparalleled vic¬ 
tory over numbers, that, forsooth, now was 
the time to push its success. What did 
this redoubted general mean ? Was it 
insult, or treachery, or cowardice, each, or 
all ? lie did not mean to complain of the 
Spanish people, but of their officers. He 
should be sorry to say any thing so severe 
of that ari^ny, as that every soldier there 
felt as their general did. He only wished 
that the Spanish soldiers were put under 
the command of British officers, as the 
Portuguese were/ and, he had no doubt, 
ibatthey would behave as the Portuguese 
had behaved. He placed himself upon 
the silence of general Graham, and let the 
right hon. gent, dislodge him from that 
ground if he could. While that silence 
remained as it did, be should ever think of 
Barrosa as a day memorable for the glory 
of the Britons, and not less memorable for 
the infamy of the Spaaiafds. Was it to 


to be endured, that our- brave fellows 
should be so basely deserted, after an 
etcessive night-marcli, the moment Jhey 
entered the field, against a foe always 
formidable from discipline, and then 
doubly so ftom numbers ? Why were tha 
two Battalions, concerning which the right 
hon. gem. vapoured so much, why were 
they with-drawn from the heignts of 
Barrosa? why was their position aban« 
doned precipitately to the French ? wbd 
gave this order but a Siiahish officer? 
What! should not this excite a jealousy ? 
Was this the first time a Spanish ariiw had 
beeti cold-blooded spectators of British 
heroism ? Did they want this to remind 
them of the stately indifference shewn by 
Cuesta in the battle of Talavera? Was all 
sound in Cadiz ? Wtis there no French 
party (here? Were Biitish armies never 
before betrayed till the battle of Barrosa? 
He said betrayed, for it was nothing lessj; 
the two battalions never came up till our 
army,had repulsed the French, beaten them 
off, and was in hot pursuit of theni'as fast 
as our army could pursue^as fast as their 
exhausted limbs could carry their noble 
hearts ! then what had been our allies—at 
Talavera nothing—at Barrosa nothing—or 
rather at both, perhaps worse than nothing: 
the history of Barrosa was not yot told—a 
mystery hung about it. The allied force 
sailed from Cadiz—the British fought—tbe 
Spaniards looked on. The British con¬ 
quered ; and yet the siege was not raised. 
Again he asked, was all sound at Cadiz ? 
Was it true that general Graham bad 
been obstructed and foiled in alhhis plans 
—that in the midst of the fight, while tbe 
British troops were doing feats which per-, 
haps British troops alone could do, their 
allies were doing what, he hoped, such men 
alone were capable of—plundering the 
British baggage? Was this true ? ft was 
not the Spanish people be complained of; 
he gave them every credit; but be gave 
Lbeir leaders none. If all this was so, or 
nearly so, were the British arifiies to be 
risked so worthlessly ? Were they to be 
abandoned to treachery or cowardice? For 
in either or both must have originated the 
unnatural, ungrateful and infamous treat* 
inent t^ay had met with. . 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer wished 
:o be understood not as being the panegy- 
‘ist of the Spanish general, but as wishing 
.0 prevent a sentence of condemnation 
being prematurely passed. As the Cortes 
had taken up tbe subject (and this he coulil 
itaie to tbe House), he thought they ought 
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to suspend their judgment. He begged to 
be[understood not to say that gen. Graham 
had exercised his discretion improperly, 
but fie thought the exp«-rience of the past 
might make him act difierontly in a similar 
situation, and furnish a reason for indispo¬ 
sition to join in any enterprise that might 
be proposed. An army at Cadiz, he con¬ 
tended, was not, under such circumstances, 
worse than useless, as experience had 
proved. 

General Tarleton went over the circum¬ 
stances connecu-d with the battle of Bar- 
rosa. He detailed the events of that me¬ 
morable day, from which, he contended, 
there were strong grounds for suspecting 
the Spanish general not of indifierence, 
but of treachery. The military genius 
antf presence of mind of general Graham, 
had alone saved the English army from 
destruction. The Spanish force was never 
more than four miles distant from the 
scene of action, yet it made no effort to 
take a part at it. The cold-bloodedness 
of the Spaniards, the removal of the two 
battalions which occupied the heighu of 
Barrosa, combined with all the other cir¬ 
cumstances, proved a something more than 
cowardice, and clearly demonstrated tlie 
existence of treachery. In all the battles 
fought in the peninsula we had gained 
abundant glory; but as no i^olid good 
could be derived from our continued ex¬ 
ertions, he wished the Committee to con¬ 
sider well the nature of the vote they were 
called upon to give. f 

Mr. H. Wellesley thought the accusations 
thrown out against the Spanish govern¬ 
ment were hard preferred at a time when 
they were labouring to correct the faults 
In their constitution. Putting out of con¬ 
sideration the efforts which Spain had 
made at various times, he thought there 
was something in her exertions to remove 
the defects of which we complained, that 
entitled her to our assistance. He did not 
think the complete salvation of Spain was 
to be expected from the proceedings of 
the Guerrillas; still it was something to 
find ill every province a band of men, who 
relinquishing their ordinary occupation, 
ranged the country in every direction in 
search of the enemy. With r^ect to 
what ha^ been said of general Graham 
haying served under the Spanish general, 
he must observe that general Graham had 
to consider whether be should do some¬ 
thing or nothing. Had he not acted as 
he did, the opportunity which then offered 
might never have occurred with such 
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prospect of advantage again, and he had 
therefore acted wisely in resolving to place 
himself under the Spanish commander. 
0Mr. Ward expressed a doubt as to the 
propriety of withholding censure till the 
Spanish commander had been tried, as 
general La Pena might be tried by such 
persons as general La Pena. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
the Cortes had taken up the subject. 

Mr. Ward thought those who had em¬ 
ployed him were not fit judges of his con¬ 
duct. 

The Chancellor <f the Exchequer won¬ 
dered the hon. gent, did not recollect that 
it was possible a government might send 
out a bad general, without all its members 
being traitors or unfit to manage allliirs. 
He wished it to be observed, however, 
that the Cortes were not'the government. 

Some further explanation luilowed with 
respect to the nature of the Cortes as r-om- 
pared with the government, after which 
the &^iution was put and ^rried. 

M^^Vhartoii moved that the sum of 
1,648,260/. should be granted for the 
Cuminissariat Department. After some re¬ 
marks from Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Baiikes, 
Mr. lluskissun, Mr. W. Smith, and the 
Chancellor ^f the Exchequer, in which 
each expre.ssed his approbation of the 
conduct of the Commissariat in Chief, and 
the manner in \shich the estimates were 
made up, the Resolution was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, April 2. 

British Fisheries Bill ] The order 
of the day having been read for the second 
reading of this Bill, Mr. Herbert moved 
to poRtpone it until Wednesday the 24th 
of April. After some conversation, in 
which Mr. P. Moore, Mr. Tremaine, Mr. 
Curwen, Mr. Calcraft, sir T. Turton, sir 
J. Newport, &c. participated, Mr. Iler- 
bert withdrew his motion ; and Mr. Cur¬ 
wen moved that the Bill be read a second 
time on Monday next, A division ensued. 

For Mr. Curwen's motion .27 

Against it...56 

Majority .—.29 

On the question that the Bill be now 
read a second time, an Amendment was 
moved by sir W. Lemoa, “ That it be 
read a second time this day six months.’^ 
Mr. Bose argued in favour of the Bill, 
contending that the Deep bea Fishery was 
of the utmost importance, and ought to be 
encouraged by every possible means. H« 
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was persuaded that the eflbrts of indivi¬ 
duals on this subject could never be pro¬ 
ductive of such advantageous results as 
those of joint stock companies. 

Mr. Calcrafi allowed that if we were at 
peace, the fisheries rnight be encouraged 
with great benefit to the coitntry : but at 
a time when the foreign markets were 
shut, and the home markets glutted, the 
increase of our fisheries could be advan¬ 
tageous neither to the individuals imme¬ 
diately concerned, nor to the public at 
large. In any case, the association of a 
joint stock company for the purpose, was 
unnecessary. Let it once be seen that 
the undertaking was a profitable one, and 
individuals enough - would be found with 
capitals ready to engage in it. 

Mr. Gtddp expressed his conviction that 
the question was one of the greatest pub¬ 
lic interest. To encourage our fisheries 
seemed at the first view of it, a desirable 
object; but what was the state of the 
markeis ? It nyist be recollected, t^t if 
we had driven the enemy out of th^ea, 
the enemy had shut us out of the land. 
To accumulate a quantity of fish which 
we could not sell, would not be to encou¬ 
rage, but to destroy our fisheries. The 
fisheries of Cornwall and of Newfound¬ 
land, and the whale fishery, were all pro¬ 
secuted without joint stock companies; 
and the establishment of one in the pre¬ 
sent instance appeared to him to be by 
no means advisable. • 

Mr. Marrpatt opposed the Bill, the ten¬ 
dency of which was to produce a compe¬ 
tition that would be destructive to the 
existing fisheries, without being advan¬ 
tageous to the public. It was the duty of 
parliament to maintain the interests of 
those fisheries which were already esta¬ 
blished. The Newfoundland fishery bad 
been the cause of more wars between this 
country and France, than almost any 
other subject of contention, and having 
successfully defended it from foreign at¬ 
tack, we should surely abstain from de¬ 
stroying it with our own hands. He in¬ 
stanced several cases in which projects 
similar to that under consideration had 
been destructive, first to the competitors 
of the projectors, but ultimately to the 
projectors themselves. 

Admiral Harvey said, he understood that 
it was intended to .employ men from Hol¬ 
land and the Low Countries, (o assist in 
catching and curing the fish. It was well 
known, that on former occasions, such per¬ 
sons'had returned, and become pilots to 
the French vessels. 


The Amendment was then put and car¬ 
ried without a division; so that the Bill it; 
lost. « 

Petition of the Freeholders of 
Wexford, respecting the Lunacy ok 
Mr. Alcock.] Mr. Tighe presented a ' 
Petition from the freeholders of the county 
of Wexford, setting forth, That at tha 
last election for the county of Wei^rd, 
Abel Kani, esq., and W'illiam ConOTeve 
Alcock, esq., were returned by the sherilF 
to represent tlic said county in the present 
parliament, and afterwards took their seats 
ill the House; and that the said W. C. 
AK'Ock, in some time after such election 
and return, became afilicted with a mental 
malady, which, notwithstanding the skill 
and care of his physicians, has ever since 
continued, and increased to such a degree 
as to induce the necessity, oh part of his 
family and friends, to sue out a writ of 
lunacy, fur the purpose of vesting his 
property, and the management thereof, in 
trustees, the said W. C. Alcock being, 
from the continuance and increase of su^ 
mental disease, totally unfit and incapable 
of attending to or managing the same, nor 
is there the slightest hope that he ever will 
recover; and that the jury impannelled 
under and by virtue of said writ or com¬ 
mission, have found the said W. C. Alcyck 
to be a lunatic, as by tbe finding uf said 
jury, and the proceedings under said writ, 
all returned and remaining of record in the 
clerk of the Hanaper’s-oilice in Ireland, 
and to which the petitioners refer, may 
appear; and that, in consequence of this 
event, the petitioners beg leave, on bcha(f 
of themselves and the other freeholders, ta 
state and submit to the House, that the 
said county of Wexford ceases to be duly 
represented in the present parliament, be¬ 
cause, by the laws and constitution of the 
said United Kingdom, it is established, that 
there should be two knighu to represent 
said county, of which valuable privilege it 
is in fact deprived by the confirmed in¬ 
sanity of said W^. C. Alcock; and praying 
the House will order a new election to be 
had to fill tbe seat of said W. C. Alcock, 
and for that purpose, that a new writ be 
issued dirit'ted to the sheriff of said dounty 
of Wexford, commanding him to return e 
knight to represent the petitioners and 
said county in parliament in the place of 
said W. C. Alcock, or to grant such other 
and further relief as may be agreeable to 
justice.” 

Mr. Tighs observed, .thNt the feelings Of 
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the gentlemen of*the county bad induced 
them to postpone this stop as long as pos¬ 
sible, in-tne hope of Mr. Alcock's recovecy. 
It however uow appeared, that having been 
first aflected on or about the 7 th of Novem¬ 
ber 1S09, Mr. Alcock was still in such a 
state as to render unwarrantable any fur¬ 
ther delay in the application to parliament. 
There was no precedent on the journals of 
sttc^a case, except that of Christopher 
PurR in 1566, in the reign of queen liliza- 
beth, which was exactly in puint, and in 
which a new writ had been issued for 
Grainpound, the Borough represented by 
'Mr. Purle. There were several cases, 
however, and particularly two ; one in 
1605, the other in 1607, in which long 
continued 8ickne:>s had been deemed a suf¬ 
ficient cause for vacating a seat in parlia¬ 
ment. lie moved to refer the Petition to 
the Committee of Privileges ; and trusted 
the House would take those steps which 
might appear most expedient on the re¬ 
ception of the Report. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in as¬ 
senting to the reference of the Petition to 
the Committee of Privileges, guarded him¬ 
self from being supposed pledged ta.sup- 
port any motion that might be made on 
the report of that Committee. With re¬ 
spect to the early precedents of sickness 
incapacitating members, adduced by the 
bon. gent., he had only to observe, that all 
later experience of the practice of the 
House was of an opposite nature. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Exemptions from Toll granted to 
Mail Coaches.] Lord binning, in conse¬ 
quence of his notice, rose to move. That a 
Committee be apjiointed to inquire into the 
expediency of the exemption from Toll 
granted to Mail Coaches in Great Britain, 
He observed, that very serious injury was 
sustained throughout all parts of the king¬ 
dom by this exemption, but more particu¬ 
larly in Scotland, in the north and west 
of England, and in Wales. The com¬ 
plaint was, that heavy carriages passed up 
and down tho various turnpike roads with¬ 
out contributing to their repair and main¬ 
tenance. By these mail coaches great fa¬ 
cilities were given to commerce, and the 
revenue obtained an addition of 380,0(K)/.; 
but the burden fell upon Uie trustees of the 
toirnpike roads. In Scotland the hardship 
was peculiarly severe. There were ten 
mails running through 19 or 20 Scotch 
counties, and affectttig the rate to the 
amount of GMSU annually ; in some in¬ 


stances depriving the roads of a third and 
even half of what they would otherwise 
obtain. The case was much the same in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmore¬ 
land, Cornwall, Devonshire, &c. There 
were 220 mail coaches. They ran about 
10,000 milesss day; and the annual loss 
to the trustees of the roads by their ex¬ 
emption from toll, amounted at least to 
50,000/. If it were said that the revenue 
would suiTer in the event of abolishing the 
exemption, he would reply ^hat such an 
argument ought not to be urged against 
an injury such as he had described. But 
it was not necessary that the revenue 
should suffer. Ho understood that the pro¬ 
fits of the proprietors of the mail'lioaches 
were immense, and he did not see why 
they might not bear a part of the burden. 
At any rate, in proportion to the advantage 
which the revenue might derive from the 
exemption, was the injury which the roads 
sustained ; and he knew there were many 
parts of the country in which persons bad 
been efieterred from making new roads by 
this consideration alone. Convinced that 
the exemption was partial and oppressive, 
he moved for the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee. 

Sir Patrick Mttrray seconded the mo¬ 
tion, and repeated the arguments of the 
noble lord. In Ireland the mail coaches 
paid the toll, and why notin this country ? 
if it were apprehended that it might prove 
an impediment to the rapidity with which 
the mail travelled, such an inconvenience 
would be obviated by an arrangement, en¬ 
joining the Post-office to pay the trustees 
of the roads quarterly. He was per¬ 
suaded, that the exemption prevented the 
formation of new roads, particularly in 
Scotland ; and instanced a case, in which 
it had induced him to advise a forbearance 
from an undertaking of that nature. 

The Cltancellor of the Exchequer was of 
opinion that the House would not be dis¬ 
posed favourably to consider the present 
proposition, when they recollected the 
length of time which bad elapsed since 
the exemption was first established. 
Twenty-five years ago that measure had 
passed the legislature, but in this long in¬ 
terval, no application had been made for 
redress, a pretty convincing proof that the 
injury sustained had not been of a very 
serious nature. Antecedently to the esta¬ 
blishment of mail coaches the post was 
exempt from toll. An bon. hart, was, 
he was persuaded, rather singular in 
his advice, to refrain from the consUuc- 
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tion of a new road, on the ground thai 
the mail coach wonld pass upon it tol 
free. The fact was, that wbercTcr i 
road, on which'a mail could travel, could 
be made vfitb any advantage, there were 
always numerous applications that it might 
' be made. Nor was this surprising; for 
•the facilities of communication, and the 
consequent influx of wealth which the 
ntail coach afforded, were ample equiva* 
lents for the exemption from toll. Scot* 
land had much less right to complain on 
this subject than any other part of the 
island, for it was well known that consi¬ 
derable sums had been expended out of 
the pobfic purse for the construction and 
maintenance of roads in that country. He 
was satisfied that the House would be of 
opinion with him, that the Committee pro¬ 
posed by the noble lord ought not to be 
appointed. « 

Mr. fVym bore testimony to the state¬ 
ments of the noble lord with respect to the 
inconveniences which the exemption oc¬ 
casioned. He characterised it as a most 
unprincipled robbery on private property, 
and quoted the authority of Mr. Pennant 
in its reprobation. When the system of 
mail coaches originated, it was promised 
that they should be constructed of the 
lightest materials, that no passenger should 
be permitted to carry with him above 14 
pounds weight of luggage, &c. Now, 
however, the mails were much heavier, 
and were made the vehicles for the con¬ 
veyance of goods from one part of the 
kingdom to another; by which means 
the injury done to the roads had consi¬ 
derably increased. If it was desirable 
that the revenue should not suffer from 
the abolition of the exemption, he thought 
that at least the burden might be taken 
from the shoulders of the trustees of the 
roads, and placed on thos^ of the passen¬ 
gers and senders of parcels. 

Mr. Rose thought, if the -proposed al¬ 
terations were made, the mail coach pro¬ 
prietors would charge the public not 
merely in proportion as they were charged, 
but much more; as on such occasions was 
uniformly found to be the case. He 
could not give his assent to a measure of 
this description, which, he was of opi¬ 
nion, most necessarily affect the national 
revenue. 

Mr. A.' Dtmdas could not give a negative 
to what had been advanced by Iris right 
hon:friend; but he doubted if his view 
of-the sotgect was correct, and if the mea¬ 
sure proposed'would be followed by the , 


new charge on the public whicli he bad 
anticipated. He thought the mails bad 
no right to the exemptions they enjoyed, 
and hoped enough had been stated to the 
House, to induce them to appoint a Com¬ 
mittee on the subject, in which the-facts 
could be proved or disproved, so as to 
enable them to form a correct judgment 
on the state of the else. 

Mr. W. Smith and Mr. D. Giddy wA in 
favour of the appointment of a Committee. 

Mr. Fuller thought the question before 
the House the simplest of all questions, 
and that nothing could be more fair than 
that the parties who derived the greatest 
advantages from the afstem should be 
called on to pay for those advantages. 

The House divided, when the numbers 


were— 

Ayes.39 

Noes.34 

Majority.—5 


Westminsteb Hustings and Pott 
Clerks' Bill.] Mr. Lushington moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for amending 
the 18th of George 2, by extending the 
provisions of the said Act respecting the 
expence of Hustiiig and Poll Clerks at 
elections, as far as regards the city of 
Westminster. 

Sir F. Burdelt stated the situation of 
the high bailiff of Westminster to bo very 
different from that of the sheriff of a coun¬ 
ty. If it could not be proved that the 
emoluments of his office were too small, 
he thought that there was no reason for 
bringing in the Bill; and if that could be 
proved, he had no doubt but the liberality 
of the city of Westminster (Avhose rights 
he conceived would be in some degree 
affected by the measure), would be ready 
to increase bis income. 

Mr. fVynn thought the city of West¬ 
minster ought not to be distinguished from 
other populous places, unless some rea¬ 
son was given why such distinction was 
made. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer observed, 
that some large places had particular re¬ 
gulations, and thought there could be no 
objection Ip the Bill being brought jp. 

Mr. Lockhart objected to the measure, 
as likely to throw additional expence on' 
he candidates, whether vol'untary or in¬ 
voluntary, who might hereafter be put in 
nomination. He knew not how far the 
principle might be extended, and thought 
t his duty to oppose it in the first in* ' 
itance. 
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Mr. Wilson spoke in favpar of t^e Bill. 
—^Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 

Distillery Bill.] On the order of the 
day being read for reading (he Distillery 
Bill a second time, 

Mr. i'urwen said, his view of the mea¬ 
sure was, that it would have the effect of 
causing less animal fBod to be produced 
tha(|^as laised at^present, while ne had 
no-prospect of receiving a foreign supply. 
He hoped the right bon. the Chancellor of 
the Excitequer, would be cautious how he 
took any step which might, by possibility, 
tend .to injure the agricultural interest. 
He thought he has^ not the best informa¬ 
tion on the subject; and was of opinion 
the House ought to go into a committee on 
the question, to see if they could not de¬ 
vise some plan more likely to be bene¬ 
ficial and less dangerous than that which 
had been proposed. He concluded with 
moving, Tlial the second readingshould be 
postponed to that day six weeks, in order 
to give an opportunity for further con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr. Rose said, that the effect of the 
measure would be to give the West India 
planters an advantage over the growers of 
foreign barley. The question was, whe¬ 
ther 33«. a quarter was a fair protecting 
price tor.the agriculturist or not. The 
English distillers, it was true, were appre¬ 
hensive that spirits would be brought from 
Scotland ; but he had a'cason to believe, 
that such improvements had taken place 
in the revenue of that part of the United 
Kingdom, as would prevent any irre- 
-gularor illegal proceedings. 

Sir John Anstruther thought the Bi II should 
go no further until enquiry had taken 
piMe. It had been said, that the measure 
was only temporary; but that part of ii 
3fva8 permanent which went to introduce 
■Mgar in competition with gram in the dis¬ 
tillery ; and it was to that he had object¬ 
ed. The principle upon which govern¬ 
ment used to act was to give the corn 
grower a monopoly, with only one excep¬ 
tion ; the exception was, when a scarcity 
was dreaded. The evidence before the 
House was altogether against the mea- 
vure, mr every one of the three commit¬ 
tees appointed had expressed themselves 
nnfavourable to it, end all persons con¬ 
nected with distilleries had remonstrated 
against its adoption. For these reasons 
be wished i( shoold tindergo the consider- 
ition ‘ of Irist we^ks, before the scale was 
•rianged, which ^as likely to produce so 
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great an effect upon the whole agriculture 
of the country. 

Mr. Barham did not know what new 
evidence could be called before the 
mittee, and therefore could not accede' to 
the proposition of delay. As to the mea¬ 
sure Itself, he wished that no reference 
whatever had been made to the price of 
sugar, for there should be no such thing as 
balancing the colonial and agricultural in¬ 
terests. The agricultuial interests should 
be maintained and preferred; but if it 
was necessary to get a supply fiom some 
other quai ter, he thought it not unreason¬ 
able that we should take from our colonies 
rather than our enemies. It hud been 
said that they were now departing from the 
ancient policy of the country, which was 
to prevent sugar from coming into com¬ 
petition with grain; but hen..old deny 
that llialaivas the policy. Theie was no¬ 
thing to prevent them from coming into 
competition before. lie therefoie should 
vote for the original motion. 

Mr. Manyutl said, that if the agricul¬ 
turists should possess the monopoly, they 
were bound, in consequence, to show that 
they were capable of completing the sup¬ 
ply. So far, however, were they from 
manifesting that ability, that to the ainoinit 
of 4,000,0(K) had been imported since 
1772, and of 7,000,000 in the course of 
the last year. The slock uf the manuiac- 
turcis was well known at pic&ent, and it 
could scarcely be said to affoid a piuper 
oppoitunity for adopting any step which 
would have the effect of making bread 
dear, as the rejection of the pre^Liit mea¬ 
sure inevitably would. It hud been said 
tint the measuie would make meat dear. 
Huw that could be, be was unable to dis¬ 
cover ; for it would make the food uf cat¬ 
tle -cheaper. The West India planter!, 
contributed much to support the expences 
of the count) y, and, if they were reduced 
to a situation, in which they could do so 
no longer, the expcnce must fall ou the 
landholders. He therefore cautioned the 
landed interest how they resisted such 
measures as the present, and recommended 
that they might b nr their fair shaieof 
the burdens of the country without shew¬ 
ing such an invincible repugnancfc to sa- 
ciifice their interest to the public good. 

Mr. SImw objected to tlic bill us in¬ 
jurious to the interests of Ireland. 

Mr. Coke contended that the measure 
would be injurious to the interests of the 
country, and quoted the report of the 
committee in support of bis assertion. 
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The question was, whether encourage¬ 
ment should or should not be given to the 
growth of grain? If the agnculiuralist 
did not get a fair remunerating pi ice, 
bartev would not be caltivated, cattle 
would not be fed, and the market of Lon¬ 
don would feel the efierts. He regretted, 
that after a long experience ip that House, 
he had never known a minister who bad 
encouraged agriculture. He concluded 
with a quotation from Mr. Buike, which 
represented all expeiimentsupon the for¬ 
mer as perilous, and decried the principle 
of meddling in any way whatever with the 
eubsistetice of the people. 

Mr. £Uu said, he wished well to the 
landed Interests ; but he could not, how¬ 
ever, help feeling for the West India 
planters. In 1808, when the subject was 
fiisl canvassed, il was said that the coun¬ 
try produced bailey suflioient for all the 
purposes of the ilistilkry. In 1809 and 
10, however, there was more imported 
than m the former year, which shewed 
that It did notpioduce barley enough to 
answer its own purpo^'S, even without the 
distilleiies. The competition was not 
between the West India and agricultural 
interests, but between the colonial and 
the toieign ginwer. 

Mr. Weuern supported the amendment. 

Lou) Bimiiiif denied that the distress of 
the I u iner proceeded from the measure 
now before the House. 

Ml. Adam wished that time should be 
given (o investigate the subject more mi¬ 
nutely ; and contended that they ought to 
place no limiralion to the price of grain, 
in Older that its growth might be encou¬ 
raged. He insisted strongly upon the po¬ 
licy of encouraging agriculture, as the 
best means of supporting the strength and 
independence of the country. 

The L hanullor of the Exc^quer wished 
It to be rei oliected that he had originally 
propped that the measure should continue 
but foi the space of one year; but even 
then, should it be necessary, he intemfed 
that us continuance should be for a longer 
period. At piesent, however, be should 
propose in the Committee a clause, limit¬ 
ing Its duration for four months only, after 
the passing of the Bill, a similar period 
having been adopted for Ireland, in order 
to enable the manufacturer to get rid of 
his gram if be should deem it expedient. 
Under that arrangement, which was 
thought beneficial lor the interests of Ire¬ 
land be did not suppose those who ob- 
t( r ed would be incUncd to press tbcir ob- 
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jections. The rig^t bon. gent, denied 
‘ that in proposing the measure be had 
intention of injuring the agricultaral in* 
terests; on the contiary, it would 
the elKct of increasinjg ibeir prosperity# 
particularly in Norfolk; for it was wml 
known that the produce of the tsland for 
many ^ears-bad not been equal to its con* 
sumption, and this was clearly made ma¬ 
nifest from the imports of grain during 
those periods. The prios at which it Ihu 
proposed to distil from sugar, would leave 
a fair competition between the two in¬ 
terests. Adverting to what bad fallen 
from his hon. friend, as to the state of 
agriculture in Norfolk, he wished to ob- 
set ve, that so far from any depreciation 
having taken place, it was evident, that 
within the last two years, while the pro¬ 
hibition was going on, agriculture bad 
materially increased. In proof of bis as¬ 
sertion he need only state, that last year 
not less than 153 Inclosure Bills were passed, 
which of course, would improve the state 
of agriculture. In the present year 168 
Bills of the same nature were passed for 
England alone, of which number 24 were 
for the county which gentlemen opposite 
wished the House to believe as the most 
depressed, namely, Norfolk. In Wales 
nineteen also were passed. To talk of 
danger, therefore, to the agricultural in¬ 
terests, was a mere phantotn, for no danger 
was to be apprehended. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the passing of the bill, it was a fttet 
that barley rose la price in the market 

Sir J. Neuport deprecated the idea that 
the Bill was called for in consequence of 
the scarcity of gram, and condemned the 
right hon. gent, for having introduced it 
onginally as a permanent measure, which 
the hon. baronet contended he had done. 

Mr. T^he considered this as one of tbo 
blessed effects of the Union, which to XrO- 
latid would be a disunion. The proiqoteni 
of that measure bad held out promisee 
which were not fulfilled. They had pro¬ 
mised a land flowing with milk and bonep, 
but that promise was not to bo found la 
the Briti-th constiturion for Ireland. 

The House then divided 


For the second reading.. 74 

At(ain*>trit.......... 49 


The Bill was then read a second'time# 
and committed for Thundiqf. * 

noosB ov coiiwofis. 

Wi^btetdigf, Apf9 3, 

PaTiTion vnoM ilbwre hHiKTiiia'BiK 
Y) 
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foiiM or PAsuAMeNT.} Mr. Brarid pre¬ 
sented a Petitioity stating ** Thai several 
Freeholders and inhabitants ofthe coonty 
of Herts, in full county meeting assembled, 
conscious-of the rights they possess of ad¬ 
dressing and petitioning the House upon 
all public aflairs, and impelled by a high 
sense of the duty they owe to themselves 
amt'to- their coontrjr, beg leave to lay be¬ 
fore the House their opinions and senti¬ 
ments on the prelent defective state of the 
KOprfSeiitation of the people: to the 
tvisd'om Ond justice of the otiginal design 
of convening in parliament the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people to deliberate and 
€0 operate with the sovereign and the peers 
upon every question of national concern, 
they give their unqualified approbation; 
but when thev take into their consideration 
the 'dilcay of some boroughs, once pros- 
l^ous and well peopled, the rise and 
nourishing condition of other places, for¬ 
merly' of little note; when they reflect 
dpoh the eifocts of the heavy and insup¬ 
portable ex pence of elections, which closes 
the doors'of the House to manv of the best 
fricndir of their country^ and robs it of 
their faithful service; and when they re- 
coilOOt the manner in which a large 
portion of the members obtain and secure 
their seats in the House, they cannot but 
bO of dpiUron that time and circumstances 
*'tihv'd produced* nitkh defect and deteriora- 
tibit'In ’institution's vvise and lalutary in 
thdf' first estabitshment, but ■ which now 
'thqulfo Veyision and 'amendment; that 
great and important portions of the com- 
fo^tiity in fact, unrepresented id par- 
jtameht; ‘atid that the high and sacred 
office of a repreaentatire of the people is 
fM4diatIyloUgKt foT’aml procured by un- 
jpbfistitntiob'ai means, artd, liaving been so 
jj^Cttfed,', ii consequently too often per- 
WitOd from its biri(pnat desigw and ren- 
id^ed' httbservient to private ends and in¬ 
terests theim defects tbSy cannot but con- 
ildsral a great aggravattion ofthe present 
'dangen'and dimcuUiea of the coiintry;. 
th ihmn tfaey'aimibe the eontinuancO of a ■ 
^iih system of expenditdre, ‘ the many 
^pedidops in which the blood and trea-! 
iiiim'of our eouhtry have fiedh'-prodigally; 
aim yruitlessly Wasted, the decision of the 
lfofdse; iia direct'opposithm to the general 
kt^iments of‘ the nation; and; above all, 
^ dnwitUngnesi fikherto evinced fiy fhO 
IliiSe 0 enquire info 'cofrOck abustn 
fo'* itlier^ mpreS^dl«(fon/'1^ iHtWiiflngAi^ 
eHtiCh^«khilt»foif diiiaroSt Of 

aM tldmsj^t 
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they owe to the name and functions of the 
House; and they deplore particularly one 
instance of this unwillingness of which 
they complain in the rejeviion of a motion 
made in the last* session of parliament by 
one of thoir representatives, as that motion, 
had it been adopted by the House, most 
necessarily have brought before the Com¬ 
mittee a full enquiry into the present de¬ 
fective state of the representation of the 
people, and thereby have led to a sub¬ 
stantial reform in the Commons House of 
Parliament, so essential to the salvation of 
the state, by preserving to us a free con¬ 
stitution, that inestimablernheritance trans¬ 
mitted to us by the wisdom and intrepidity 
of our ancestors; and that the times de¬ 
mand this open avowal of their sentiments, 
and in the language employed to convey 
them they intend no disrespect, though 
they are persuaded that no wuids Can be 
too strong to express their feelings upon 
this occasion; and therefore they most 
earnestly intreat the House to undertake 
before it is too late, in a true and cordial 
spirit, the measure of reform, upon prin¬ 
ciples which, by conciliating the afl’ections 
of the people, and restoring to the House 
its due weight and character, may rescue 
the country from domestic discord, anti 
secure it from the foreign foe, give stability 
to the throne, and perpetuate the constitu¬ 
tion/’' 

^ Ordered to lie upon the table. 

Dwelling House Robberv Bill.] Mr. 
Lushington brought up the Report of the 
Dwelling House Robbery Bill. 

Mr. FravkUmd had un(ler.<itood that the 
Bills for amelioi'.uiug the laws of which 
this was one, were to be .so forwarded 
through’the House as to admit of their 
being disebssed In every stage. With 
this imprc.ssion on bis mind, he was sur¬ 
prised at finding the Repoit brought up 
when the House was i^o thin. He thought 
the'Repotts ought to be postponed. 

Sir S. liomilly had no wish to burry the 
Bills through the Hotrte, in a madder 
which mi^Ht preclude their being suffi¬ 
ciently discussed. It was not his inten¬ 
tion to mbvie lihc third- reading till after 
'the recess. As ihere would be a suffi¬ 
cient opportunity thus afforded to con¬ 
sider dr, and discuss their merits, he 
thought it QtinCcessary to postpone the 
reports. • 

Pn^fdttd still thought an oppor- 
iunity pti^bi to be given of discussing 
them ht '•v€iry'‘staf e, and woold therefora 
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move Mikt; the House should be counted. 

Strangers were ordered to withdraw, 
and the Speaker proceeded to count the 
Ihenibers, when there not being 
present, the House was of course. ad« 
joorned. 

HOUSE OF loans. 

Thuisday, Apttl 4'. 

Catholics of InciAND—Mn. Wlll^- 
SLEY Pole’s Circular Leitei. ] ItUrl 
Stanhope rose, in pursuaiicu ot notice, to 
make a motion lespeciiiig JMi. Pole’s Cir 
culai Letter. [See p. 1 .} Ilia lordship 
first moved, that the letter be read, ami 
also the Convention Act of Ireland ; which 
having been read, be said he should re> 
verse the usual practice of the House, by 
stating bis motion first, and giving his 
reasons afteiwaids. He stated Ins motion 
to be for declaring the letter of Mr. Pole 
to be a violation of llie law, inasmuch as 
it required the magistrates to do acts not 
authorised by the law, and wholly incon* 
sistent with a due and pioper spirit of 
conciliation. His loidsliip observed that 
the Convention Act was a penal statute, 
and it was a well known maxim of law, 
that all penal statutes must be stiictly con* 
strued. He then lead passages of the 
Convention Act, to shew that it was di¬ 
rected against delegated assemblies, met 
for the purpose of discussing any alteia* 
tion in matters established in church or 
state, and was not intended to operate 
against meetings for the purpose of peti¬ 
tioning for the lediess of giievances. 
Were persons delegated to present a pe- 
tion to be considcicU as delegates within 
the meaning oi the act ? If so, thice mil¬ 
lions of his m.\)esty’s subjects would be 
deprived oi the right of petitioning. Were 
jiersons appointed to go round to get a pe- 
tion signed te be considered as dciegatts 
or managers within the meaning oi the 
act^ Upon these points the law, he con¬ 
tended, was clear, and that such acts would 
be perfectly legal. The noble earl re¬ 
lated an anecdote upon this sulyect of a 
Petition from Kent, during the last war, 
for peace, in which he took an active part, 
and where by means of Committees in the 
different divisions of the county, 17,000 
signatures were obtained to the petition, 
which be jpresented to bis Majesty. Had 
a similar circumstance occurr^ in Iretandii 
it would, be contended, have been per¬ 
fectly legal, and yet Mr. Pole’s lettef 
jumbled together things illegal and legm« 


and made ne disUnefic^, 
person attended on^ pf tfif picieHngs 
«d at in the Leit^ not fer tbQ.pui 3 toskp{ 
voting in the el^'tion of delegafAS, 
ipF tl^ puipose of disspadipg the rest 
voting, and typing them their condn^ 
was illegal, Hill under ibe dtrtc(iqtVl»M 
the Letter be would be liable to> be a£) 
rested and .held to bail, meiely for h«in||^ 
present at tlie meetings Here also wm 
another violation of tt^e«]aw, fiir ifie act 
dul not nuthouse the at resting and iiolfbpi 
tn bail, but merely the dispersing of illvgi; 
meetings, and in the case of resistance 
then the persons residing became cri- 
ininsl. He defied any lawyer or any 
one who eterbad been a lawyer, to shew 
that he was wiong in bis law as applied 
to this Letter— a l.etter which was written 
without,temper, which pot only invited 
but leqiiiiod the magistrates to do acts 
not amhoiised by law*, and which was 
piegnant with danger to the llbeitiesOi( 
the subject. He wished there had been 
a meeting in Uio iGIueen’s county, Af which 
be was a fieebolder, aitd be would have 
met Mr. Pole there, if that genUemaii had 
chosen to attend to disperse the meeting; 
and if a scuffle had ensued, and the death 
of an individual had been the consequence 
of the illegal act of Mr. Pole, that gentJe- 
man must have been indicted for murder. 
He did not apply bis argument to meetings 
of Catholics, and strongly objected to the 
mention of Roman Catholics in the letter 4 
but the law of the.case applied equally to 
all meetings, whether of Catholics or 
Protestants. It was clearly shewn on the 
discussion of the Bill in the Irish parlia¬ 
ment, that It was not intended by the ect 
to prevent all delegated meetings, hut was 
only meant to apply Jo meetings attempt¬ 
ing to carry on discussion^ upon jpropo^ 
alterations m matters et.iahl 4 »bed)n enuren 
and state. It was observed at the tingle 
by a member of that padiamentf ’that the 
Quakers sometimes apppinted delegates 
to discuss matters connected wRh •churdb 
and state, and it vnaa replied oy the thmp 
Attorney-General of Ireland, that thp aa 
eras not intended te apply tn thfg{. 
was also stated at that tipie by Mr* 
Poitsonby, that if the was only iie^t^ 

ed to suppress meetings atumiptuig m dup 
eoss metisures like a parliament, be would 
not oppose itand itweawplis^ by Mr, 
Hobart, thqt thatwas t|)oorily,pbjycVPif tbn 
hill, and that t<i.^pteqf 

fere. HrWWed 
now 
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the opiuioii he then gave. His tordship 
contended, upon these grounds, that the 
letter of Mr. Pole was a violation of the 
law, in rcqairing the magistrates tO do acts 
which were riot authorised by law, ahd 
concluded with a motion declaring it to 
be 'Ro. 

The Earl of Liverpool doubted whether 
the noble earl had succeeded in convincing 
any noble lord in that House that the 
letter was a violation of the law. He said 
the object of the Convention Act was well 
known. It might be a question, however, 
whether even at common law such an as> 
semhiy of delegates would not be illegal. 
It was the uniform course of parliamentary 
proceedings for instance, that no petition 
should be received, except from the indi¬ 
viduals,''subscribing it, or from corporate 
bodies ; and though sometimes petitions 
of an opposite description were received, 
yet it proceeded merely from inadvertency. 
That principle was recognized on a late 
occasion, when a Petition from the Livery 
of London was presented, signed by the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, who not being- 
dutborized to represent the Livery, the 
Petition was refused. On looking to the 
preamble of the act oRthc 33d of the king, 
the object of the act would be found very 
clearly expressed; and though the noble 
«arl had attempted to draw a distinction 
between managers and delegates, the name 
under which these delegates were elected, 
was of very inconsiderable importance, 

: if they were delegates hi substance. Tliey 
' were guilty of a contravention of the act 
of parliament in every fair view of that 
act. When Circular Letters were sent 
to the different counties of Ireland, for the 
purpose of procuring representatives to 
ait in the Catiiolic Committee, no man 
>coald doubt that this was a contra- 
-’•vehtldn of the Convention Act. It had 
t. 4)een ausked if the Committee was ille- 
^ gal, why was it allowed so long to con¬ 
tinue its sittings j He had no doubt that 
Troht the moment' represeiitaiivcs be- 
gan to sit in the Committee, it was an il- 
>legal meeting, but it might not be «x- 
^pMieni'to put the law in ejtecution on 
'iuvcfyykdattonof it. He saw no ground 
h'lor^e motion of the noble earl. 

iTo/kmd tvished to recali-the atten- 
0 ^>tion of the House to the real state of the 
a|tK8ti6n. The question at ■ issue was. not' 
.> 'Vmtetber,tbe meeting in Dublin waalegai or 
'^iile|pBl,«r whmherthe eiectingof managers 
^a^.legeN>r illegvlj'but whether the n^e- 
p^md o^^ in the letter of 


Mr. Secretary Pole, was a legal mode of 
proceeding. It certainly was a presump¬ 
tion in favour of his noble friend’s motion, 
that the noble Secretary, whose perspi¬ 
cuity and distinctness were well known, 
had not said a single word in favour of the 
legality of Mr. Isle's letter. Supposing 
government would not recognize the legali¬ 
ty of the Petition of the livery of Ixindon, 
did it therefore follow, that those who 
signed it were guilty of an illegal act, and 
could be held to bail for it 1 Mr. Pole bad 
done what by the Convention Act he was 
not authorised to do. Admitting that those 
who' assembled in consequence of Mr. 
Hay’s letter were guilty of a misdemeanor, 
was the Irish Secretary authorized to issue 
such a letter as be had issued i It was 
with reluctance that he brought himself to 
censure the conduct of the Irish govern¬ 
ment; for he considered the noble person 
at the head of that government, to whom 
he bad the honour of being related, to have 
conducted himself with great moderation 
and prudence ; .and for one he was willing 
to pay him his tribute of gratitude.—His 
objections to the letter were of two sorts: 
first, Mr. Pole had deduced consequences 
from the 33d of the king, which he was not 
justified in deducing. Secondly, The 
offence against which his letter wasilirect- 
ed was not the offence specified ni the 
Convention Act. The noble lo^ then 
proceeded to comment upon the act of the 
33d of the king, and the letter of Mr. Pole, 
and to shew that some of the acts in that 
letter for doing which their authors were 
directed to be apprehended and held to 
bail, were not prohibited by the act of 
parliament, and were in themselves inno¬ 
cent. He said, no man could be held to 
bail at common law for a misdemeanor. If 
it was legal to bold to bail fur a misde¬ 
meanor, then the proceedings in the case 
of the Seven Bishops were perfectly legal. 
If any of the magistrates, in the execution 
of the injunctions of'Mr. Pole’s letter, on 
their being resistcd,had proceeded to acts of 
violence, from which lives had beem lost, 
they would certainly have been, as was 
said by his noble friend, guilty of muider; 
and actions of wrongous imprisonment cer¬ 
tainly would have lain againstevery magis¬ 
trate who should have attempted to carry 
thedirectionsol Mr. Pole's letter into execu¬ 
tion. He recollected that when a very 
worffty and a very learned man, the late 
Gilbert Wskefieiu, was tried, the indict¬ 
ment had run in rather a whimsical fbitn j 
the iTocds being, as far as he could remem- 
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ber, ** That be bad by certain libelloot 
passages ttirred up his Majesty's liege sttb* 
Jects to a mischievous and seditious macti< 
vityj* Mr. Wellesley Pole’s letter did, on 
the contrary, stir up, not the people, but 
the magistrates, not to inactivity but to 
pernicious, dangerous,and illegal actkfity; 
and if Mr. Wakefield was to be punished 
for working upon the people to be so 
wickedly quiet and inactive, what must be 
said of Mr. Wellesley Pole, who had 
prompted the magistracy to break the laws 
and throw the whole country in confusion, 
by forcibly imprisoning twd thirds of the 
population of the country ? W’hile, hpw- 
ever, be condemned the spirit which die* 
tated, and the language in which the letter 
was drawn up, he would not thereby in* 
Tolve the whole of the Irish government 
in an indiscriminate censure. He must 


meeting to body electing theis. Soeli 
was tbe interpretation of the lofur npdtt 
which the letter proceeded; and he eneldl 
not consider it as irapro^r, much lea* ad 
rash and dangerous. \Vhen he applied 
tbe term slovenly to the letter qf Mr. Polcr 
he by no means intended to impute aiti; 
blame to that genilentan. The fault 
was not with him. Perhaps a little 
more care and caution in the dr^w* 
ing of it up might have removed all room 
for cavil; at least it might have saved 
many of tlie obiiervatioiis which had pro» 
tracted unnecessarily the present discing 
sion. He thought it would be, therefore, 
going a great deal too far, to accede to 
the motion. 

iiord Grenville was willing to aCknow* 
ledge the candour and the fairness virith 
which the noble and learned lord had 


do justice to the moderation and impartia* 
lity which had uniformly marked the con* 
duct of his noble relative, the dukeof Rich* 
mond, since be had been placed at the 
head of that government; but their lord* 
.ships would do well, while they made this 
just exception, not to pass unnoticed and 
unccusuied the inconsiderate and danger* 
ous interpretation of the law which bad 
that night been set up as a justification of 
tbe conduct of the Secretary of the Irish 
geji^erament, in issuing such a letter as that 
to which the attention and reprobation of 
that House had been so properly directed 
by his noble fiiend. 

Tbe Lord <.%nncr//or justified the general 
tenor of the Letter; though he was willing 
to confess that in some parts of it, tbe 
words were somewhat slovenlj' got toge* 
ther. The Convention Bill, to which such 


spoken of Mr. Secretary Pole's XieUer, 
but he could not concur in tbe inferences 
which that noble and learned lord hkd 
drawn from the statement laid down by 
him. He should not now go into any de* 
tail of tbe arguments which might be 
urged on tbe present occasion. He would 
content biiuself with asking whether, by 
the mere act of being present at such an 
assembly, without voting, or otherwise 
concurring in the business of such a meet* 
ing, could subject a person to the penalties 
of the act! The noble and learned lord 
would not surely state the allirmative. 
Yet, by virtue of Mr. Pole's Letter, any 
man, merely for the crime of simply being 
present at such an assembly, was Ituhle to 
be arrested and iraprisuiicd. Their lurd** 
sbips would no doubt feel themselves 
bound to record on their Journals their 


frequent reference had been made, bad marked disapprobation of such an huer> 
not in Its view the Catholics of Ireland, it prelation of the law, and of the dangerous 
had in contemplation the assembling of measure which hud been grounded on it. 
any description of persons who met toge* He could not help considering such a 
ther for the purpose of electing others who stretch of power resorted to in Ireland, as 
were to interfere in matters of church a fresh proof of a disposiitoii hostile to 
and state. It was the nature and inten* every measure and demunsiratiou of con> 
tion of such meetings that made them ciliation towards that country. * When 
legal or illegal. It mattered not under duly considered, huw monstrous must.it 
what denomiiiatioo they vt'cre known; uot'appear! What, make three miJIioAt 
whether delegates, managers, or any other, of our fellow subjects liable to be arrest* 
They would take their character from ed and imprisoned at the will of a SeerO* 
their modeof proceeding. If the assembly tary of the government! How ^ould 
which these delegates or managers pro- such a doctrine<sotin(l in the earauf Engv 
posed -to elect was an tinlawful assembly, tishmen i How would they relish sueb a 
so would the assembly be which should practice! Wbaiclamours would be raiiOd 
elect them. The elected, or appointed, in England, if nbt three million, but three 
according to the nature of the object tor hundred, nay, if tirirty persons .were to Ito 
which they should have been chosen, com* so arrested,- and thrown into prison $ sticb 
muuicateu the legality or iilegaVity of their waa the dii&reiicu of - o^ioa between toe 
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inbabiuote of these two pertf of the, empire 
•Misach the different temper of the law as 
administered respecting them! He shoold 
therefore support the motion of the iloble 
earl. ' 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire thoaght that 
jMr. Pole bad been dealt rather harshly 
by during the course of the debate. He 
was* however, conffdeiit that no measure 
ha(| been adopted by that gentleman, nor 
the letter in question written by him, with 
pot the advice and approbation of the law 
officers of Ireland. It was therefore hard 
to impute to him only, whatever blame 
might be thought to attach to the letter, 
though, no doubt, Mr. Pole must take bis 
. due share of responsibility for the measure. 
As to the intention of the Convention Act, 
he would confidently say, that it was not 
levelled against the body of the Roman 
Catholics, but was passed at the close of a 
session, and chieffy directed against the 
meetings of the United Irishmen, from 
which improper proceedings were to be 
apprehended at that time. 

Lord Grenville disclaimed any intention 
of treating Mr. Pole with harshness or dis* 
respect.' 'i'here would be an end to all 
l-esponsibility, and parliament itself would 
be completely useless, if no responsibility 
were to attach to a person for any measure 
which even bore his signature, and thus 
openly avowed the approbation and sanc> 
tion of such measure by the person who 
adopted it. 

^ JLord Holland declared himself to the 
same effect. 

The Lord Chancellor again explained, 
and said, that surely nothing could be more 
foreign from bis mind than to make any 
unhs^some allusion to the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor of Ireland, for whose estimable qua¬ 
lities, as. a maq and a judge, be had ever. 
coter|ained thp bij|hest respect 
'' !l^rl $iimhope in. reply, tbanjk^d the 
noble find learned lord on the woolsack, 
for .the caqdour and fairness which he had 
displayed that night It bad saved him 
‘ftoai the trimming which he had prepared 
&r him. Had any other lawyer attempt¬ 
ed ^ bold a different language, he should; 
havq given that lawyer a complete basting. 
He jTj^Qtced in having brought forw,ai^ the, 
pr^nt, motion. It ha^ chawn from the 
npple and learned lord many useful con- 
iMipna; and it bad drawn from bis two 
, aud distingoiihed friends (lords 
(moTvjilie and liollan^) the soqndmt. doo- 
trinea,' and the most appropri'ato bbierva* 
t^pni. Hie wat| .Iherelm^, deierfn|q^,to,J 


take the sense of the House upon the mo¬ 
tion. It was to strength of argument he 
looked, and not to strength of numbers. 

The House then divided. Contents 
Non-Contents 21—.Majority against the 
Motion 15. 

Iasi of ihe Mmarity. 

Duke of Norfolk, Lord Grenville, 

Bedford, Holland, 

Earl Stanhope, Montfort. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, April 4. 

Pay and Allowances of the Army.} 
General Gasasyne rose pursuant to notice, 
to mov^ for a Committee to inquire into 
the Pay and Allowances to the Land 
Forces of this country, so fai as the same 
related to sums granted by Parhanient. 
He was sorry that the business had not 
fallen into bands more able to do justice to 
it than he was conscious that he was; and 
he was still more sorry that it had not been 
brought forward by his Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters. His object, be begged it to be un¬ 
derstood, was not to increase the pay of 
the officers in the army. Deeply as he 
was impressed with the inadequacy of their 
pay to their increased expenccs; he was 
iar from entertaining such an idea. If any 
increase was to be made, he knew that the 
proposition would come with inlitiUciy 
greater propriety from that source u hence 
every thing of the kind oughtto emanate— 
from the crown. The partiality of the 
Emg to this branch of our service was so 
well known, that it would be unnecc$.sary 
for him to dwell on it. The royal per¬ 
sonage, too, who had long held a Commis¬ 
sion in the Army, and who was himself a 
practical soldier, there could not be a 
doubt, was sensible of, and anxious to af¬ 
ford relief to the officers of our army. 
That royal personage was as practical a 
soldier as any in our army, ^nd there was 
nothing which withheld him from partici¬ 
pating in the laurels so proudly earned by 
our brave officers, but the high rank he 
held in life country; and, he entertained 
no dqubt, that if the royal person to whom 
he alluded had seen the propriety of pro¬ 
posing an increase to the pay of officers in 
the army he would have recommended it. 
Having now stated what was not his object 
he should go on to state shortly what it 
was, and should endeavour to draw a enm- 
ariaon between rite allowances to the oFt 
cere of the iffmy now and what they 
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were 6t the fir<t estublishment of regehr 
regiments in the year 1014. At that 
_time siicpencc per day was fixed as the 
regular pay of a soldier; and this also 
bore on the pay of the olficer, the pay of 
an liuiign being fixed at six days pay of 
the whims; that of the Liciitenant at 
eight (l.iys pay ; the captains at sixteen 
da) s pay, -tftd so on. In the reign of king 
Wiiintii, an 'mpro\enitnt was made m the 
siiiMtioii of the ofllceis in our army, not 
by way oi inciease of pay, but of allowance. 
An injurious practice bad prerailed pre¬ 
vious «i that period, of ofiicers withdraw¬ 
ing huldicts from the line, and treating 
them as their own private servants. In 
lien (tureoi it was then settled, that each 
oflictr should have a seivant, or an ade- 
tpiaie compensation for A servant. In the 
sear lOOj, a lieuienaiit colonel’s pay was 
17 s. <ii present it was ]7s. bnt liable to a 
deduction on account ot the income tax, 
whicii reduced it to 9d. The pay of 
a major was then 155 .— now it was 165.; 
but atnr deduction of the Income Tax, 
amounted only to 145 . 9d. A captain's 
was tlicn 05. and ai'ter deduction of the In¬ 
come 'lax, amounted to the same sum at 
this moment. Otliceis had then, too, cer¬ 
tain penpiisucs. Each captain had the 
paying of Ins own company, and de¬ 
rived an emolument from nnn-efibetives, 
to a greater amount than the House 
might be inclined to believe, namely 
to between 40 and Wl. each. By Mr. 
Burke’s Dill, each captain was allowed, in 
place of the stock-purse, 201. a year. This 
was taking the company at the low esta¬ 
blishment of 40 men; but if it could have 
been supposed that the company might 
amount, as it now did, on an average to 80 
men, could it be supposed that the ftanier 
of that Bill would have objected to making 
the allowance 40k and so in proportion ? 
And, if this was so, could it be alleged 
that what was then given in lieu of the 
stock purse was an adequate compensation ? 
A bill had lately passed that House, 
allowing to officers in the customs com¬ 
pensation for the abolition of certain fees, 
in propoitiOn tothe amount thereof; abd 
if this was thie case with the fees or emo> 
iuments derived by officers of the customs, 
was it too much to desire that a simitar 
line of conduct should be pursued with re¬ 
gard to officers in the army ? This he sub* 
mitted to the House as a met, that instead 
of any increase having been made to the 
pay, or even to the allowances of offifecTs 
in the army from thtrvery Hhrliett {ieriods'/ 


the allotraoces to which they wtite en- 
I titled^ in the year ld95 were infinite^ 
' more'considerable than they now were m 
the year 1811. If thiswas so, and he wm 
sure it was, be asked of the House whe> 
ther they would not on this account be 
the more inclined to pay attention to their 
Other claims > He might be told that 
the pay of captains in the army was 
increased in the year I80d; but what was 
it ? They received an increase of Is. Ojd. 
but the Is. was imraediateiy afietwards 
taken from them, and the |a. alone re¬ 
mained. He did not mean to exempt the 
officers in the army from the Income Tax: 
that was a measure which might seem to 
admit of dispute. The fact which he 
wished to impress on the House, was this, 
that they had los.s now than they had 150 
years ago. Captains weie originally ai- 
lotvcd contingent men for the lepair of 
arms, which was changed into 25 days 
pay for three men, and he now called on 
the House to consider if 6<I. per day was 
no more than sufiicient for defraying 
this expence 150 years ago, whether it 
might not be supposed to hare increased 
in the same ratio with the pay of the sol¬ 
diers, and of course, at this moment to 
have doubled its original amount ? Itniigbt 
be objected to him, that the army for whom 
he now volunteered as the advocate, had 
made no remonstrances, had put in no 
claim upon the subject; to thi.s he should 
answer, that if the army had put in any 
such remonstraned, or had forwarded any 
such complaint, he would have been the 
first man in that House to resist, in the 
most strenuous mannci, any such ilaJm, 
because he thoogbi it hostile'to every prin¬ 
ciple of the constitution that an armed body 
chould become deliberative. After some 
farther observations, he concluded with 
moving. That a Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the state of his Majesty's Land- 
Forces so far as relates to the ’distribution 
of money granted by parliament for the 
pay and allowances thereof. ' 

Mr. 7by/or supported the motion. It' 
was matter of general obsetvatton amongst 
foreign courts, that a country so wealthy 
as this was shonld place her military es¬ 
tablishment, as fiir at least as retard to^ 
captains in thA army, upon an esiabUsh- 
ment compat^vely so low. 

Lord Palmerston said, he felt as strongly 
asthe gallant general hihi<telf for ifare com¬ 
fort and convenience of the English army. 
He Wm Sifi^e they deser,yc!d'well of their 
coufifry itphtt-^nrf^bbtiiiotn, hut at the 
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pre.Hent moment, in particular, they had 
prore<l a ciaiin to its regard which should 
not be met with uny parsimonious or illi¬ 
beral feeling. The situation, however, in 
which he stood was fer from a gracious 
one; obliged to resist a proposition which 
was considered favourable to those upon 
whose behalf it was made, he felt that his 
wtnation was one of difficulty and embar- 
raiament. He acquitted the gallant gene¬ 
ral of seeking popularity by the motion, 
or pursuing any other object than his duty 
in bringing it forward; but at the same 
time he could not help regretting that he 
had thought proper to do so. He was 
sure that the goM sense of the officers of 
the army would give fall credit to the 
House and to his Miyesty^s ministers for 
deciding upon a full and impm-tial consi¬ 
deration of the subject. He would not 
follow the gallant general in the statement 
he had given of the pay of the army, nor 
eras he inclined to agree in all the conclu- 
aions drawn from that statement. The in¬ 
come tax was certainly a reduction, but 
the gallant general himself allowed that 
they should not be exempted from it; and 
in so albwing, had overthrown a great 
part of the argument upon which he rest¬ 
ed his case. There was a material dis¬ 
tinction to be observed between the pay of 
the soldier and the pay of the officer; 
that of the svldier was intended to supply 
him with the necessaries of life; but that 
of the officer was more in the nature of an 
honourable reward fot his services, the 
value of which he would appreciate not 
ao much by the sum it contained, as by 
the principle upon which it was granted. 
Besides, every officer entered the army 
srith bis eyes open, he knew what Use re¬ 
muneration was, and the House might de¬ 
pend that it was not by the addition of a 
fcw shillings in the day that they would 
4>btatn men who would be more ambitious 
nf the glory of their country. The cap- 
anios had obtained an increase of pay, and 
the allowance for ffirage, lodging and 
: gravelling, bad been greatly increased. 
ttAn tn the sdlowances to those embarking 
on forhlgn service, it was submitted to a 
boaed of generd officers who would re¬ 
port their opinion. But was it wise, was 
ft p^ead for the House to refer a nues- 
.lion of- this iraporianca to tbe.eonsiaera- 
lien, of n Cummittee ? The measure was 
Mt fbr a general mcrewe, but for an tn- 
c i was a in nvoer of one rank. The ap- 
poittiMnf -of ench a ‘Committee would 
|ivariaaio aspociatioaa, whkh ifc wwtU 


be wrong to encourage, and might pro* 
duce coi respondent claims from the navy. 
If the House could be assured that this was 
a measure which would give full satisfac-' 
tioii to the army, there mi^ht be some 
reason for the motion, but if its efiects 
would only be to open a wide field of in¬ 
quiry, it was a useless and injurious specu* 
iation. The warrant to which the gallant 
general bad referred, limited the stock 
purse to 201. and was it fit that the House 
should exceed that limitation 1 The great¬ 
est compensation that could be given, 
was given by Mr. Buike’s Bill, and the 
army was now in a better condition than 
formerly, whatever might be said to the 
contrary. He was persuaded, that when 
they considered the mischief which might 
arise from setting afiuat such ideas in both 
services as the motion vras calculated to 
ivc rise to, and reflected how much 
etter any change would come from ano¬ 
ther quarter than Irom a Committee, tu'> 
House would agree with him in giving a 
negative to the motion. 

Mr. Hutchinson confessed that he was 
not convinced by the arguments of the 
noble lord either of the impropriety or 
unseasonableness of the motion made by 
the gallant general. He did not, there¬ 
fore, then rise to defend observations 
which, in his opinion, remained unrefuted ; 
but, in one part of the noble lord’s speech 
he had complained of the iH c-fleru to be 
apprehended from agitating the discussion 
of so delicate a subject in that place. This 
objection to motions originating on that 
side of the House w’as certainly by no 
means a novel one; but it was not for 
that reason to be the less censured, ft 
was one of those objections which was 
more to be resisted on account of the 
principle upon which it rested, than from 
any force actually in the objection itself. 
A member of parliament was not to be de¬ 
terred from pursuing that line of conduct 
which his own conscientious sense of 
public doty pointed out to him. He was 
not to be diverted from that line of duty 
by vague charges of exciting discontent 
out of doors, u there was any use in the 
ComBioni House of Parliament, it was in 
the right and opportunity it afibided of 
discussing all public measures, and inves* 
tigating ail alleged grievances with the 
freedom of troth* And there could not 
be a more dangerous innovation upon one 
of their oldest and most essential privileges, 
than the attempt to resist the inuoduction 
of any qneiUoo, by creating objeotious 
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aifaiaw rt tfut of the ir&d}^ar 3 F' ba4' cofl- 
seqti«*iice9 wh'oh it was jwesuitk-'d would 
arh^r fto«i its di^eustiioti. With respetS 
" to the motion bdtore the Hr)use, the as-* 
a«^ofl'Opth»j ^'>Hsnt general, tliat tiitt pa}' 
^ the captamj ‘A’ the army had experi- 
meed m increune fi.>r tSiiS latt hundred 
ye^ri, tVith the sclitnry eaMcptioiV of a 
»hilhn» a d-'.y, was not contradicted by 
the nooh: lord, and was id itself a sutiicient 
grrtQhd' for tile inquiry moved for. He 
ttas- awdrs of the deiieaiey of streh qovs- 
trwis, hot I'rtO jir seoi wsrjiot' a new enc 
an increase in the fjay of a department o 
th« i«tvy hdd lalwiv jMace witinn a- few 
years, 'fiie inercaso'novv proposed wonh 
not exceed atO or a* year; tvha 

w'as that sum to take out of the Treasury 
compared with rim itifportance of the ob¬ 
ject to be elfeotv*!! i A trifling economy 
in sundry parts of tile diflerent public es- 
tatnaics who id more than pay ilie differ¬ 
ence. The income tax, in his opinion, 
operated most fiarsiily upon those officer; 
w!io were out on foreign service, and 
whose private income vvas perh.ips ex 
tfemely cotifined. He thought that they, 
at least, should be exempted from that 
tax. lie spoke in the hearing of those 
Biemhew of the goveriimcnt who had 
thought it necessary to raise their own 
s.tlaric.s. He did not complain of this; so 
for from it, that he liClinved it to have 
beeti absolutely neccssaiy. Men high in 
pitbiio office, were so poorly paiii by theif 
respective sahiries, that', while discharging 
gfitat public trasi-s, they were living upon 
tiicir oivn private fononesf; therefore he 
did not complain of that increase, but lie 
thought it was an argument by analogy 
in favour of tiie i.ncrease now sought for. 
The noble lord had said, very truly, that 
the British officer did not enter the army 
merely to obtain a subsistence ; no doubt 
be did not. The British officer entered 
upon the career of his profession with- too 
much glow of heart to think of less thati 
the fonie of a soldier j bnt, sft the same 
time, the country was not iho less boumf 
to take care that the British officer should' 
not suffer, because he thought infinitely 
more of his professional honour, than his 
private emolument, of that country’s in¬ 
terest, than' of Iris oWri. Let the tldfile 
lord make tWs the test of the ihqoiry. 
Could’the officer IlVe wpoh his pay ? VFcr«s| 
they not bound in justice to- protfd'e Chal^ 
the officer should have at least enough to' 
live upon? The answer must deddb-the 
proprieiy, or impfOnrk'ty^ ef (he present ; 
(VOL. XIX.) ! 


motion. Bdt, it was apprehemfed, tlnii 
tfhe agitating this qaestidni might excite 
HiWeaSunabfe eXpeeWfidnS on the part of 
the army. Was this <ft>ing justice to thh? 
army ? It was said, an unfamirab'e reiinl^ 
might produce dissatisfirciion’. Wair-ffhis;^ 
he asked, to bo expected from the JBrhmfe 
officers ?' As for tlmir conddet again it’the' 

I enemy, it was above all praiso. Maidar 
aid Biisaco spoke a more rniclligfbie fan-'- 
giiage in bchaff of the British'army fhtir 
mere prai.se could do. But he wonl’d mi- 
tiire to say, iliat if we were capable pf 
ruapetring sirth mew of being tempted ib’r 
a riionient by any grievancesi rediUrinfo?- 
ginary, to fofget'ibdr great duty to tlrertt- 
selws, their honourable profeiaioTi’, and' 
their country, tfe vttere unworthy of soch' 
an army. 

Si-r Jitmei PilUtMfy xHk of ophrion that 
the proposed mode would not accord- whfr 
the feetiflgx of military mert, smd that «!- 
liiOugh the general oi^ect was desirable, it 
ought to bo- accomplished in a different 
manner. 

Gensraf TarfrfrtV, notwiliistaiK^ingr tfeiy 
unpopnlnrity which might aitatrh upon' 
him for delivering the .seiiiime'ttts Vthichr 
he should' deliver, would'.lot thprefow bw 
deterred iherefrom. Itt d debate, art ilia 
conclusion of the Inst \Var, it waS ob-served 
by a noble lord', upon a motion shnilaT in- 
its nature to the present, that the time' for 
such motion waS not when thte'cotuhti-y v^ag 
at svar, bat thn it would be more advj«n-. 
bic to agitate it in time of peace. In dmc 
opinion tlio hon. and gaifont general con¬ 
curred; arid he s'rill retained the Same opi¬ 
nion. Tlio question; m a war of » pUj- 
tracted- na'ture like the present, on-|,ht--ifoe 
to be entertained'; at thesametim-e'h^'Waa 
disposed to admit, that his trrave comradea 
n arms- Had cause for complaint,'for 
pay of the army officers; from the tank^of 
field marshal dovvn'to that of ensigi^ was 
'nadequate. It was not' sufficient to 
poft them in the rank wiiiclt eveiy officer 
n the British army ought to holer; btsrdf 
he sitaation of any one claw of offiebrswas 
lo be considered,,’tiw’whoie-woirid'lMtve’aii 
qoat claim. The hon. and gtdlani ge¬ 
neral considered; tfadbihe inCreasoof .■»lary 
given to officers ill the' gtnrerrinretd} t^e 
masters-ih chanceryylffic. Wia prdpm^isa 
given, but front ihfe'inotttAtsbfriMstr'dlf- 
lent; it ought? Hot' to be ajriiitodlbntSK^a 
ermiriatioirof the war. -' mj^ad'iivlihaiid 
lerVndlong efibii^ ihwvnooksitBations'in 
;he world, nothin be «eU satisffiuh 
eseeiptionroftrodpi yWf^wady and^- 
(2 Z) - 
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to <l<' ilifii' ‘luty* Ttifi-e was not in 
aiiv cttunliy' in whicU ho had solved, a 
class- Ml (rely ros|H*ci-ablo and bravo as that 
of Billisii oliicers, i-ilhor In public or 
privaio. [Living said thus much, he 
should -.ay a word or two about the army 
ilsolf. The contest was a serious one, and 
it was (he duty of the yoverimient to take 
the best means of k<‘eping that army rc> 
gularly supplied. Now, as to recruiting 
the army, tlicre was but one line of con¬ 
duct to pursue, and that was, to make the 
local militia subservient to the regular 
militia, and the regular militia to the army 
of the line; so that, in case of emergency, 
the country might have a wen-disciplined 
force to. look to. Tliatwas the best mode 
to be adopted. He had seen in formcr 
wars the practical benciit of such a .sys¬ 
tem. The men raised by reevuiting from 
the militia were w'ell appointed, good .sol¬ 
diers, and fought well, lie wished to im- 
pres-'t on the attention of the colonels- oi 
militia that such w'as the case, and they 
must take a pride in it. It was such men 
as fought at llarrosa, at Alexandria, at 
Maida, and elsewhere that composed the 
armies. With regard to any dl.ssatisfactiun 
among the ofTicers that the motion was not 
agreed to, he knew them too w^ii to ap¬ 
prehend any thing of the sort: they were 
brave and 'intrepid in fight—cool, and 
inured to suffer, they would not complain ; 
for the reasons he had stated, therefore, he 
suggested to the hoii. general to withdraw 
his motion for the present 

Sir T. Turton supported the motion, and 
contended that the present pay was very 
inadequate to the maintenance of the class 
of offiijcrs, the subject of the motion. 
Much had been said of honour, but would 
honour buy a man a coat i The hou. hart, 
adverted to the estimates forthc army, and 
said that many errors were in tho.se esti¬ 
mates ; that many of the regiments had 
not the complements therein stated, conse¬ 
quently that the public were defrauded. 
This, het-said, he could shew the House. 
With respect to the increase of pay, it 
could not amount in the year, by his cal¬ 
culation, to more Uian '’.7,000/.—.a sum 
which was not an object to the public. He 
thought that some of the expences of 
the ari&y establishment might be avoided; 
fof i|(stance, the cavalry might be reduced ; 

was DO occasion to keep a force of 
th^al description of 17,600 men ; a reduc- 
tidn'of 2,000 would save 100,000/. an¬ 
nually. 

Mr. Smiih was iu favour of the mo¬ 


tion, because there was among the officers* 
what all must lament, a degree of distresa 
iticompatibh; with the character of the of' 
liters ot the llriliah army. 

Mr. 11. Thornton thought that the ob¬ 
ject of the House should nut be confined 
to the consideration of wliat was reasonably/’ 
suffic ient to the comfort and convenience 
ol'thc army, but what was a sufficient in¬ 
ducement to men to enter into the profes¬ 
sion. In another point of view it appeared 
to him that the nice honour of the military 
charaeter, and the univertsol respect paid 
to it, nll'orded a uiateiial compensation for 
the necessary diQicuitic.s altendirig it. He 
j had, however, no objection to the proposal 
of referring llic consideration to a (’om- 
niittee. 

Mr. WUherforcc entertained a .'.imilar 
opinion, and suggested for ll;^ considera¬ 
tion of his Maje.sty’s government, v bother 
.some alteration would not be de.sirabit' 
the.naval service with respect to the al- 
taimncni ol rank. U was to be observed, 
a considerabie lime elapsed before an of- 
licei, however lii.yli hi.s mei its could rise, 
unless he had friends at the Board, lie 
had known a niid.sliipnian obtain no higher 
rank for a period of 23 years, and yet he 
was an excellent officer. He thought that 
the system of c.radation and succession 
should be adopted in our service. 

Ccneral Gascoyie said, ihat what he had 
heard advanced against his motion, ap¬ 
peared to him of so iiti.1.^ weight, that he 
could not consent to withdr.iw it. 

The question was then put, and nega¬ 
tived without a division. 

Cultivation of the West India Colo¬ 
nies iiv Free Lahourers.] Mr. Barham 
rose to bring forward a motion upon the 
subject of Free Laboui'cr.s for the West In¬ 
dian colonies. The great object which he 
had in view in bringing his plan before 
the House was, to lay the foundation of a 
system which would do avv'ay the neces¬ 
sity of negro slavery, and totally eradicate 
it from the islands. 11c did not wish to 
interfere with the system at once, but to 
arrive at it by slow degrees, so that at last 
the -abolition should be complete. In 
order to effect this, as it appeared to him 
a great and desirable object, he should pro¬ 
pose to introduce into the colonies u Sup¬ 
ply of free Labourers, who might shew to 
the slaves an example of what voluntary 
industry could accomplish; and he was 
the more inclined to this, because of late 
years, the population had luateviaily de- 
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cybased. The hon. gent, then read a letter, 
which he had received by the last packet, 
vl^icli stated, lliat the returns to the As¬ 
sembly of Jamaica, on the C?8th of March, 
1810, were 10,000 slaves within the year, 

S f which number, the decrease had been 
early on the average two per cetit. This 
berease he hoped would in future be pro¬ 
vided for by his plans, and that a com¬ 
mixture of manners would produce an 
amelioration not only of manners, but of 
condition among the slaves. This he con¬ 
ceived he was fairly justibed in supposing 
from the number ol Europeans wlio would 
be introduced ; and the introduction would 
have this beneficial efiect, that it would 
keep our possessions more secure than they 
were at present, under the fi ail tenure of 
slaves; cultivation of the soil would be ad¬ 
vanced, and the class of labourers he 
lioped to see introduced would be drawn 
from the shores of Hindustan. He ob¬ 
served, that he had mentioned his plan to 
the late Mr. Windham when he was at the 
head of tire colonial department, and that 
gent, had approved of it, and urged him to 
persevere. He now was urged to bring it 
forward, from the recollection that Batavia 
would produce many of their people. 
I’cr.sons thus brought, with their wives and 
fr.miiies, should be free ; not slaves of nc- 
i;essity,bHt shewing an example of do¬ 
mestic life, such as would induce the slaves 
to folkiTv the example. He calculated, 
that in two years after this exportation, be 
should he enabled to ascertain whether the 
]>laa would succeed. At least, he thought 
it was a fit subject for discussion in a Com¬ 
mittee. It would require no pecuniary 
aid from the public; and should it be de¬ 
termined that this was not the proper time 
to adopt it, then it might be adopted when 
it was judged expedient. The hon. gent, 
concluded by movingThat a Com¬ 
mittee be appointed to consider of the prac¬ 
ticability and expediency of supplying 
our West India colonies with free labourers 
from the East, and to report their opinion 
thereupon.” 

Mr. Urowne said, that he did not rise to 
oppose the motion of the hon. gent, for 
whom, indeed, he entertained such a re¬ 
spect, as would induce him to further ra¬ 
ther than to retard any object which he 
might have in view. He declared, how¬ 
ever, that, with the most sincere wishes 
fur the amelioration of the state of the 
slaves in the West dndies, he cuoid not 
avoid thinking the plan proposed by the 
hon. gent, a visionary scheme; difficult in 
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the execution, and of very doubtful ad¬ 
vantage. Still he was desirous that it 
should undergo investigation; and the 
principal purpose for which he rose, was 
to impress upon the House the importance 
of not -coming to a final determination on 
the subject, until those had been con¬ 
sulted whose interc.sts weie so materially 
at slake. He said this, because he knew 
that the project of the hon. gent, would be 
received favourably by the House; and 
because he was apprehensive, that in the 
ardour of their feelings they might neg¬ 
lect what would perhaps appear to them 
minor considerations. He entreated them, 
therefore, to look at the subject in all its 
be-arings; to look at it with a view to the 
nature of the advantages proposed by the 
plan—to the practicability of the plan— 
and above all, to the danger which might 
result, in the event of a failure, from the 
introduction of a vast additionaj popula¬ 
tion into the West Indies. 

Mr. Wilberforce, after observing that a 
proposition could come from no quarter 
more deserving of attention, stated that tie 
would not oppose the motion. But it 
would not be understood, that the House 
consented to enter into the inquiry upon 
an admission of the principles retied on by 
the hon. gent, who proposed the plan. It 
might, how'ever, be soggested, that no¬ 
thing was more dangerous than that a 
community should be formed wholly of 
two classes, the high and the low, and 
that it might b(f beneficial to establish an 
intermediate rank. So far the plan ap¬ 
peared at first sight well woithy of altan- 
tioii. Without, therefore, pledging them¬ 
selves to any particular line of jKOcecd- 
ing, the House would enter uport the in¬ 
vestigation with the most sincere desire to 
discover the truth. 

Mr. .S'nrp^n admitted, that no one could 
be more eiititleil to every deference than 
the hull. gent, who biought .forward this 
plan, and had so disinterestedly supported 
the sacred cause with which it bad some 
connection. But lie must declare his 
utter despair of any good resulting from 
it. His reasons were these t while slavery 
existed in the West Indies, it was i^mpos- 
sibie that free labour could succeed in 
competition with it. To prove this, ho 
adverted to the failure of the scheme 
which Chinese had been imported inm 
Trinidad. Notwithsiaiidbig their industry, 
in their own courtiry—though tht-y wqi;o’ 
not accompanied by wives or chifdrmis k’ 
negro did as ludcb in .a w'eek as one of 
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tbetn in a juonUi. Ycvt his bQB. lirieti^ 
tbflt th^y J^huyiUi be ranged ^ 
the WcMt Liriies \»itii tbeir vvi»re€i an;) 

Anather f«asou wap, that he 
lt,ui always thought^ .aarl s^iU oiaiautitied, 
liiat the negfo popvul^ipn ofihe Wiept ln> 
dies, would, with good Uvnbineuit, sup¬ 
port itselil. This had been proved by the 
best evideucc of which subject wap 
susceptible. lleadmiUtH), that thisiuight 
not.succied where there wap a great dis- 
propcy tiiih bctwecu the fiunrbers oi' icach 
sex, but tlte .ey,ii w«)dd pot be cuFjed by 
his hon> b'ipnd’s phui, unless he pioposed 
t.o ipiport'£$>inaics only. Tiie colonial lo- 
gh>l,8turjes had mot as yet acted upop the 
aboUtpQ^ as a perinaneut .system^ They 
had.psss<:d no actsio aUach the negroes 
to the soil they cultivated, uor adopi.ed 
Upy measoFifsP to keep up UtcirBiioi' 
^ers, They pcrhppp. H^ver would, if they 
pyrtwiued tP looh to a repourcje of 
this kind. It wQpid, besul^s, be unjust to 
bring the iatp a si^j^atipu, of the 

upturn of wb.ioh they aerp not aware. 
Tbpy vo«W ip thp Wfst Indies be coo- 
tide^ed as mulattoes, a degraded cUsp, 
exejud^ Iron) r'ven the meanest ^oSices of 
goy^fofi^ik. j^t tJhoi\gb be expected m 
g»'Od bow tbi« ih^wiry^ be wofttd »ott op¬ 
pose the ntotioii, 

Mr, expressed hj*&tiropgd«- 

testajt^ion of the abotuim^ble trafiic iu 
bpiiv'^a beings, and decJat;ed tbAt he 

should t^nfiur ip tlie apjJoAatoien* of the 
Cpip^ittee, aichoygb Ito bad several 
il^bM* piqsiipr ip t^sc stated by the hon. 
gei)(t. who htid ju{* ppukem, ^ to the pro- 
Ei^ie result of tbe wyeptigatipo, 

Mr. Uthbert dele^ded the Cbdopdal As- 
seinidiep frotn the charges which bad been 
prefoirced against (heiu. He supported 
tbc proposition of his bon. friend. 

The inplion wap th^q agreed to; and a 
Coflaniittae was appointed, 

Exei«ATION OF THg CsiAlirjta OF THE 
Easy Inpia CfvwFANy.} Tbe Chancellor 
»f tire E.xcbequer, after adverting to the 
act of the 33d of the King, which re¬ 
quired, that after the |.$t of March 
notice should be given of the expt- 
tatiom of the hast India Coiopaiiy’a Chv- 
ter in three years, and of tbe payment 
<^/the sums doy frotn the public; and 
after olnterviug that the original sum of 
4,3pO,W01. was reduced to 1,207,5501. by 
payments, hi the same session, mpTcd, 

• ** That notice be given that the siun of 
l,S07,»5Ql, lit. ao^ alUrreara of auojytjty 
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payable in respect thereof, being the xe- 
niarnder of thecapital slock debtor sum dire 
ti-ooi l-lic .public to tbe united company 4f 
luerchanis of England trading to the Eaat 
lodies, will be j^deemed and paid ofi'en 
tbe loth day of April i8l l, agreeable t 
the pow'er of redemption ccanauied in thi 
lasit mentioned art." 

Mr. Creccey observed, that Mr. Pitt, ii> 
the year l7!ti, gave notice to the Eaat 
Ixulia Company, that their charter would 
expire in diree years; but that no re¬ 
newal of the charter took place until 
1793. lie hoped that as long a time 
would he allowed to elapse in the present 
instance before Parliament would be call¬ 
ed upon to consider the expediency of a 
iciU'wal of the charter. 

Mr. Ihtndat would not consent to pledge 
gover.nnicnt to any such engagement as 
that described by the hon. gentleman. 

'Jlic nigtion was then agreed to; 
was alto Ute ftdiowing: " That the 

Speaker do, on the iOth instant, signify 
the same i» w^itiug to the Dii^ctm's of 
East India Company." 

nOUSE OF LORDS. 

Ft Ulay, April 5, 

Offices in Reversion Rill.} The 
order of the day being moved, 

Earl ( h-osvemr rose, porEstant to notkw, 
to move the second readiiog of the Rid fey' 
preventing the graotiiig of Places k> Re¬ 
version. He iidt that the ;^esent coo- 
meat was not the most aospicious for car- 
ryiog that salwtary measure inio elfrat; 
but he was not therefore discouraged from 
eudeavouring to do his duty, and to re¬ 
deem) (be pledge which be had givcB 4o 
that eflect. Thae were, besides, many 
circt^mstajsces coiuiccted with tbe prosorW 
measure, which be could have wished to 
bring under their lordships’ eoitsidenaion 
at tbe same tiqm.; but aei{tbcr was the 
pre^iit tbe Brnraent for unleriag ioto th^t 
discussion. He should, however, perse¬ 
vere in the hnc he had chalked out to 
himself, and persist is nioviug the second 
rieadjjig of the Bill, let the ricsult be whM 
U might- He kaew that it was the uiten-* 
tion of the oobke- and learned lard on tlm 
woolaftclc to oppose his motiuci, hut he 
trusted tliat ooUe and learned lord would 
not forget that in furopasing the $.uB|>ensMA 
efthe came hill Inst aeasioii, be bad in a 
great degree acjcaowledged fahejnsiice of 
its principle. Their lordships well knev 
likst UiE mefflufie wbipbiie hadihe boaow: 
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t>f i^jposiog, orJiginated with the Ftosoce 
Cupoaitlee of the other House; .» Coit*' 
luikee to w hich Uie people at large looked 
•up Vitb contideiice for naaiiy salutary re* 
g^tiuns in the expenditure of the coun- 
trr ; and although tbt ir patriotic endca* 
TAurs hail not met «ith the success fitcy 
rk'Served (for many ditlicultu's and dk- 
euuragemenls had been thrown in their 
way, |)crtiaps even by those who should 
rather ha\e promoted' than obstructed the 
measure), still that Committee had de> 
served the thanks, and obtained the 
highest approbation of tlie people. This 
it was no more than justice and candour 
to avow. When a more favourable time 
ariivcd, as arrive he trusted it would, he 
should again bring forward a measure 
which the public had svtrh Just reason to 
expect would be adopted. The noble 
call concluded with moving the second 
leading of the Hill. 

Tile Lord Chmcellor never bad said, and 
never would say that the principle of the 
13dl was not a good one, and fit to be 
acted upon ; but he objected tp it as at* 
ti-niptiiig at the time to carry only one 
part, and that comparatively but a less 
inipoftmit and le^ss urgent part, of a great 
measure with which the present was but 
slightly connected, if the power of 
granting places in reversion weie taken 
lioin the crown, he was at a loss to see 
why places in possession might not be 
taken away also. This power had been 
vested in the crows tor threr, foorcr five 
centuries; and had often bocn exercised 
fur the best of purposes; he was nut, 
tLicrefure, lor withvlraweug It from t4ie 
u'own, without being sute that such a de. 
filiation from the power of the crown 
woijJd lead to s-une gc aeral measure of 
great public udluy. Btiiidcs, in conse¬ 
quence of tile pi'ui isions which Parliament 
bad thought proper lo iitlruduce Into the 
Kegency bill, the power of granting 
places ill reversion was now in abeyance. 
To agitate the question, tin-refore, undor 
the present circumstances, would not, in 
his opinioiv, lead to any practical goetk 

h',arl (JroSiVmor briefly replied.; and the 
question being put,Tliat-the bill be read* 
sucond time,[it was negatived without adb 
vision. 

Ttie fiarl of Literpool then moved. That 
the Bill be rejected. 

Fiarl -Graty .tho.ughit it was going too S^r 
(o reject the bill, as that implkd an Itosti- 
lity to its To tbis>he couhiiMt 

caNunl, hut tttidior •bke (eircjumataaoec lOf 
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I Ute present 

{to the pwi^uevwnt <of tite stHiobd 
! of tin. bill for six months. At thefao^ ttWf 
I be must oWer.ve, that t^icy qtiore much in* 

' dufitcd to his imhic .friend fitr bringing 
subject forward; uud he truftLi’d thjMl hk 
noble friend would agalo fTOj^P jt Uit 
other opportunity. 

I The £url of JLwfrpOfd could pof hujt 
think, that in CQUscqueu.ee of the rostric* 
lions now imposed upon that povKap, in the 
hands of the Prince Kegenl,the bill shpvild 
for the present be rejectojii. l|p had no 
objection, howevor, to accede to the opi' 
nion of the noble earl. 

It was then moved, That thehiil he read 
a second time that day six months^ which 
amendment was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday^ Aprii 5. 

Petition sespxctino tbs hhAim PW 
Tuimoap.] Mr. Batheitst pceaemod « 
Petition from the meriCbaBts,of^rht<dil!ald<' 
ing lo the island of Tr^ddad, eeuhrg fortiti 
" That the whole body of the inhdhittfits 
of tlic Biitish island <of Trinidad, as weU 
as the mer<-liaots of the etties of hondoB* 
Bublit), iClIasgow, LiverpoetJ, Jhwcaater, 
aud Cork, trading to the smd hltiBd, have 
petitioned for the estatdishment of tbfi 
Bi'iti.sh laws therein; and ^i»t ^ 
of jurispru.d.«>ice a.t present ha farce in the 
said island is wholly incompBiible with ihi 
commercial relations whli this ceuBtry, 
and higldy prejudicial to the intqrentt rtf 
the potitiouer*; and praying the tlioiMe 40 
uiibi d tliem relief in the prtwMse^ loHlter 
by aiyresshig his Majesty i» fdeee (he 
said island qpon the .«ame Sooimg BS .4ij» 
utlier Bcitisl) coleiwec in rite -West lodkA. 
or by such otluir mode as to the Iio«an 
may aeem most fittiog." 

Mr. ilfan^air ihought his host, feleiid., 
the Chancellor of the haiohe(}UHr ought to 
liare said aoipetluAg sarisfagioiiy «n the 
subject. 

The .Vhttncfilkiir iff 4be JEjxAe^^Kr did not 
think ii invceiiiiary ito «oy any thing, as the 
subjnm .waF.alv«afiy under the considematuii 
of hir Miyflwy'sigoirficutneiit. 

Ptuturra^^’ Bat. | Mf. M. MnrtHuibgiaioit 
the oomntiUflil of '.Uie Bill no expUin «ngl 
amend »«) net passed in the yeardC 
his M^eaty’e aeign, intituled,-^ An JicO 
^ the moce •eflbctual auppsesaioB of .so* 
oietaas estabUnbjed ior Bodiiiaua-aiNi tton* 
afloftbie^nBposea, tfuLifiwJhotkrfxomiriaiig; 
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treasonable and seditious practices/' so far 
as respects certain penalties on printers and 
publishers. 

' The Attorney General opposed the 
clause of confining the magistrate to the 
• levying of one penalty only for every 
publication, however numerous the cojries, 
if this were to pass, the end of the law 
would be entirely defeated. No man 
svishing to circulate a mischievous paper, 
would \be deterred by such a considcra* 
tion. 

Mr. if. Muriin had thought himself 
fully warranted in proposing that there 
should be only one penalty for each im¬ 
pression. He requested the House to ob¬ 
serve, that all the penalties to which prin¬ 
ters had been liable before the 3?Hh of 
the king would still be in force after 
this bill passed into a law. There would 
be nq additional security for libels. The 
object o** it was to place the law on its 
former footing, or nearly so. To shew 
the propriety of this, he railed the atten¬ 
tion of the House to the history of the act 
of the 3!)th »)f the king, the most material 
part of which it was the design of this 
bill to repeal. It had originated from the 
opinion, that extraordinaiy vigilance and 
rigour were necessary to counteract the 
machinations of seditious societies, who 
circulated a vast number of papers, the 
printers of which could never, without 
great difliculty, be discovered. It was 
therefore required that as an additional 
security every printer .should be made 
liable to heavy penalties, who should 
neglect to put his name to whatever he 
printed. But, if a libel was published, the 
printer was .still subject to prosecution for 
that oilliiice as before. These societies no 
longer existed, and the act being calcu¬ 
lated only to meet a particular exigency, 
ought now to be considerably modified, if 
not re[)caled. Let the House consider 
how the law stood, whilst such enormous 
penalties might be incurred even by in- 
aiTverteucy. The Att nney General hiiu- 
selt, he believed, about two years ago, 
had found it oecoi.;,ury to bring in a bill to 
indemnil'y persons who had violated it. 
\yas it fitting that the act should still be 
continued on the statute books in its pre¬ 
sent shape ? that it should still be hung up 
in terrorm ? and that bills of indemnity 
sRpt]1d be passed at the end of every two 
^ OC lhriEC years, to afliird'some initigatipn 

the hardships resulting from it? If he 
’^ould seeme his hon. and learned friend’s 
auppoft, by consenting to .enlarge ,'tbe 
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penalty, he should be disposed to yiei^ so 
far. But how was it possible to perrtiit 
the (aw to stand as it was ? to leave ihe 
printer liable to a penalty for every conv 
of a pamphlet, hand-bill, or eny oth®r pulv- 
licatimi, merely for neglecting to pul iAs 
name to them ? The business was unwr 
sufficient rcgulalicn without this. He Ifad 
been answeriblc for liis publications be¬ 
fore the time of the seditious societies, 
whose practices had been the only ground 
upon which the addi'ional legulations had 
been established. Ic was impossible for 
printers to cArry on ihcir bu'-incss viilhout 
being well known. They were registcreil 
with the clerk of the peace, and suliject to 
other rules, which reiuleved it impractica¬ 
ble to cmiecal themselves. Would the 
Attorney General point out any instance 
in wliich a prosecution had f<il"d from a 
difficulty of finding out the prinii. ^ It 
was not prcleiulcd at the time the 3'Jih v*" 
the king was under consideration, that 
there was any difficulty of the kind. Jt 
rested entirely on the proceedings of tlie 
seditious societies, and they no longer 
existed : why, then should tUe business of 
printing remain subject in this severe h.ard- 
ship? Let the penalty be raised to loO/, 
if the Attorney General wished it; hut 
surely it could not be fiermiited that a 
magistrate should have the power of im¬ 
posing penalties to the extent, perhaps, of 
20,OU0/. in a summary manner. No cia-ss 
of the community ought to he so much in 
the power of the magistrate. His w ish wa‘i 
not to innovate, but to rcstoiu (he law to 
what it was before, with the exception ol 
this small penalty of 20/. for a whole im¬ 
pression, if published without the printer’s 
name. 

Mr. GidJy proposed that it should only 
bo imperative on the magistrate to impo.-c 
the penalty for one copy—leaving it in his 
discietion to carry it beyond this, or even 
to go the whole length, according as the 
omission should appear to be an oversight, 
or to spring from bad iritenticn. 

The Cfiuticellor of ihe J£jicluitjuer though!, 
the penalty as proposed by his hon. and 
learned friend who brought in the Bill 
would be entirely useless. It would do 
nothing in the way of preventing the se¬ 
cret circulation of mischievous and dan¬ 
gerous publications. It would only allect 
those whomigiit err, not from dishonest in¬ 
tention, but inadvertency. The penalty 
of 2U/. or ratlier die i isk of incurring it, 
would be no check upon those who had an 
extensive tntsctiicvous object in view. The 
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proper* coarse wonid be to negative this 
clause,—anil amend the other two, leaving 
a (bscretion with the magistrate to raise the 
'nuJiber of penalties, in cases where it 
stibuld appear just and proper. The xjiagis- 
tifite would then impose one or more 
penalties, according to the circumstances 
of the case, and his decision would be sub¬ 
ject to revision by an appeal to the sessions. 
In this state they might be content to 
leave the law. The quarter sessions, how¬ 
ever, not to have the power of augmenting 
the penalties, but merely to correct the 
scntenceof the magistrate in cases of esccss. 
Where pamphlets or other ]>ublicalions 
were of a seditious and mischievous ten¬ 
dency, the wliole of ihe penalties might 
thus be imposed, while other cases would 
be open to mitigation. 

I-ord Folkcilonc objected to this proposi¬ 
tion, a-> lodging an enormous power in the 
hands of the magistrate. The House ought 
to pause before tliey armed a magistrate 
with the power of fining to the umouiit of 
from to '^0,00(V. according to his view 
of the oH’ence. He approved tlm clause 
as brought in by his lion, and lonrned 
friend, or if be had any objection to the bill, 
it was because it did not go tho icnglh 
ofrcpealingtheS'tth of the king altogether. 
His lion, and learned friend had very 
properly adverted to the history of that 
act. It Was the last of a series, beuimiiiig 
witli the .'ibtli of the king, commonly 
known under I he name of the flagging Bjlk 
That the act was passed liir a tem|>orary 
purpose appeared evidently from the pre- 
uiiible, and why should it be prolonged 
beyond the occasion ? 'fliis power might 
perhaps allbrd some relief to the printers; 
fiul it was ilangcrous to allow it, to exist, 
'i'iie best plan would be to repeal tiic act 
altogether, 

Tim Attorney General observed, that 
primers could not but be pcrfecll)' aware 
of the law. They were reading men, and 
therefore without cxcn.sp. if they violaUd 
the act. Ilut in cases of inadvertency and 
honest intention, the magistrate would 
have the power of mitigating the penalties. 
Then: might be such cases certainly, and 
therefore he would further propose, that the 
magistrates should be empowered to miti¬ 
gate the penalty to not le.ss than 10/. over 
and above the reasonable costs of the 
piosi-culion. 

Sir Samuel understood the provi. 

sioii proposed to be substituted for the 
clasiw under con-sideration to be this, that 
Uie magistrate might still if he pleased, im- 
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posethe full penalty for every copy. If this 
was the meaning, he mqst say, that the 
proposal was extremely objectionable.. 
To say nothing of cases of inadvertency, 
suppose one of the worst description, 
wnere criminal intention wasunque.slion3- 
ble, was it to be the law’ of this country 
that a magistrate might in a summary man¬ 
ner, at his discretion, impose penalties on 
a subject to the amount of 2®, 000/. ? This 
was a sum whicdi iu> Court would think 
of imposing e,vcn for a libel after convic¬ 
tion by a jury. A positive law made to 
prevent the publication of libel was to 
leave it in the pow’er of a single magis¬ 
trate to exact this enormous penalty. 
PraUcr.s, hi.s hon. and loarned friend had 
said, were leading men, and therefore 
inexcusable, if tliey violated the law. But 
thi.s law had been violated even by those 
particularly conversant with the law. 
Masters in Chancery had inadvertently 
issued printed warrants for attendance 
without a priiilcr’.s name, and had been 
indemnified bj? act of pariiainent. Per¬ 
sons of the purest intentions were liable to 
t'.icse penalties. The law punished indis- 
ci iiniualcly tiU:<criminal and the inadver¬ 
tent. Nay, it here particularly bard upon 
the liontst and unwary, 'fhey attempted 
no concealment—while it might be diffi- 
I cult, pcrliap', to get hold of the criminal 
j and to levy the penalty from him. In this 
i respect, as well as in many others, the pro- 
I position w as very objectionable. Why 
should the most honourabh* and useful busi¬ 
ness of printing be subjected to such severe 
rc.straints.!' There were none such till ol 
late; from the period ofthe Revolution and 
the cstairhshment of Ling William on the 
throne, times wliich had been genorally 
admitted to be the best of the constitution. 
On a particular emergency, exlraordiaary 
restraints might properly be imposed. 
The cause was temporary; the elTect 
unfurtunatidy was permanent. If his hon. 
and learned friend had proposed to repeaf 
tlie act ofthe Sdth entirely,hewoifld have 
decidedly supported him. 

Mr. LocA’ftrtrt agreed with the noble lord 
that it would be inexpedient and dange¬ 
rous to leave to ilie magistrate the power 
of convicting in penalties to an unlimited 
extent. It would be taking from juries 
the right of determining on libels of any 
description, and giving that right to the 
justices and to the courl.sof quarter sessions. 
To this he cou’d nev<T consent. Deter¬ 
mined enemy as he was to the licentious¬ 
ness of the press, h'- < '"dJ never ?gree to 
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tent 8'acb i p'dW^i' in tire hands of tho 
dukgistrate arl^ the* c'flurt of quarter ses* 
sions. The ttoly Cofteetiqii vthioh sug¬ 
gested i^if to his fttittd tir^ to imtit tiie 
extent of tfce pi€Mhy »* which the magis¬ 
trate shoutd be em^tmitin-cd to convict. 
Pethxpx tool, rilifht be fbund a proper li- 
raitataefiv 

Mr* Manin htfg^d the Ceititnittee to 
eoAsIder vthat tvotiW be the ctH:et of ai- 
InwiWg the excessive penalties which the 
prennt tfot permitted. The penolfies oid 
not beiett^g' vvholly to the crmvn. A 
moiety went to the informei*. If therefore 
tha crown Wthro disposed to remit its stiare 
of thOEO peMlttes, a- common informer 
might sotf for his propbrtion, and this would 
dperatO' as » perpetnai imprisonment on 
thn party offending. Now, it was weil 
kMrovm foM in cases of libel the term of 
imptisdniAertt adjudged by the conrt of 
King’s Betich, seldom'exceeded two yaivs. 

the Committee recollect the rime and 
circumstonees mlder Wtiich the existing 
act passed. Its object was to prevent the 
gratuitous' distribution of papers Of a 
seditiouB tendency* by ceKain societies, 
which were enurSerated in the act. Those 
societies had censed to exist; the evil to 
beappreheitded must therefore have ceased 
to existalhd he was at a loss to discover 
ott rvhat priWciplo the cnnlinuauce of such 
severe' eoeotitients oould be maiiiiained. 
If oomineed at all> the extent of the 
penally shUtlld be limited. What he was 
anxious to-establish, whs,'that the offend itig 
party should be sued for only one penally. 
If the siitgJe penalty at present enacted 
were insumoieilt, let it bo increased. Aj- 
thotigh. he should consent reluctantly, yet 
he Would agree even to the extent of the 
penalty being made 5001. leaving to the 
mtigittr-aceo the discretion of mitigating it 
to Si. Me would also propose that it 
shoulth nM^be in the power of an inlbrmer, 
under any oircutastaiices, if the magistrates 
were ill advised as to levy the extent 
of the.penalty, to prevent the crown, if it 
thought proper, from remitting the vVhole. 
Her adverted to many cases fo which the 
low* Iis1gbs> be, and indeed bad bean, in" 
advnrtenhly viSolined; and pXrticulaily in- 
sthn'efltf one of an honourable member, a 
ufonrchiitftiol’ cxtnnsive dealings,- whb' for 
many yearn bad igimrantly violated- the 
Ima itt< printtiig his bilk of luding,- &'c.; 
andmrathaaofim hon. member, who when 
a-eHnUidath for the East India dinrcUotr 
^ vtolated the law in a similar manner 
in hi* addnmpes to; the propriotors of East- 
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India l^tock. Would it be advisable to 
leave to magistrates lhe< power of levy xig 
on persons su cireumstanced, or indeecijon 
persons otherwise circomstanced, tile etfor* 
niuus iiucs, which, by the existing act 
they had incurred ? ^ 

The Attaner) General, in order to shsW 
! how willing hu was to go along with ‘bix 
lion, and learned friend as far as Iw.. could,) 
propo-ied that, the magistrate should, in tin 
case, have the power of itnposing more 
than 25 penaiiics of 201. iKimciy 5W)l. 

Mr. Wiiberforce approved of ihe amen*!* 
ment, observing, thai this was nut tiit» 
only way of punishing libel. 

Mr. Martin and the Attorney General 
next agreed, that the magistrate should he 
allowed to miligate to bt.\ that an appeal 
to the quarter Missions migitc bo entered 
witiiiii 20 days from the ii ne of the con¬ 
viction; and that six days notice should 
bo given to the prosecutor. 

Tli.i House having resumed, the Heportt 
was ordered to be bi ought on Monday. 

Forf.iov BIiNisTEns’ Pbrsions BitT.,1 
Mr. Leuck moved the tliird readuig of tliiX 
Bill. 

Lord Francis Osborne felt it his duty t<v 
express his decided disapprobation of ihU 
Bill. No claims whatever had beett urged 
which thus required the interference of 
parliament. Not 24 hours had elapsed 
since that House refused to go into a Com- 
mittee to consider the claims of the 
officers’of our brave amiy; and the mohey 
which they had refused to the claims of 
these gallant men, they Were now called 
upon to vote to individuals who hod aiU 
vimced no claim whatever. Me truWed' 
that the House would pause before they' 
acceded to a measure of this description; 
and he would therefore move as an amend- 
ment, That the Bill be read a tbird time 
that day six months. 

Mr. Marfis said thfe' noble lord bod 
dralt in general statements only. He 
wished he could have condescended to 
state in wuat way the claims ot individuals 
could be brought before theHouiie. The 
present Bilh merely restored to the crown 
a>part of its prerogative, iif Which it war 
deprived by the act of last session, Thw 
liescdutinn- of the Committee on whieU 
that act was'fattiidedi was materially de< 
parted from. The Hvsoluiion proposed 
Uie nature of tbo service as the basis of 
the pension ; but the act put all servicer 
of whatever nature on the same footing of 
ten ytatif. A- foreiga Ambastador's n*- 
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treat from service wai not always volmi> 
taty, but frequently depended on political 
accidents beyond his controul; and on hir. 
re^rii he was cut off from the professional 
S(Wrc<‘s of subsistence, which he probably 
relinquished for his situation. It was ex¬ 
tremely hard, therefore, that the crown 
should be precluded from taking his case 
into consideration. Hi* hoped it, would 
not be imputed to him that his sentiments 
on the present occasion were in any way 
iniluenced by the consideration that an 
hon. relation of his (Mr. Erskine) might 
soon perhaps have occasion to present 
himself bcfoie the House on account of his 
services in such a situation. He still con¬ 
tinued of the same opinion which he main¬ 
tained when he voted for the Resolutions. 

Mr. Bankes observed, that the House 
had no sooner passed the first measure of 
reform, which was founded on the report 
of their Commiiiee on that subject, than 
thej wcie required lo repeal it. Never¬ 
theless, if that measure could be proved 
unjust, it ought to be lepealcd. That was 
the point whicli he wished to examine. 
Unquestionably there were precedents for 
the measure w’hich it w'as proposed lo re¬ 
scind. Those who recollected, with him, 
the parliamentary occurrences of 1783, 
would remember that a Bill was then 
brought ID for the regulation of the oOices 
of the exchequer, and for the reduction of 
the emolument of the Tellers. When that 
Bill came from the Committee, there was 
a clause in it, providing that it should nut 
operate against a grant in reversion by his 
Majesty to lord Thurlow, of a Tellcrship 
cif the Exchequer. To this clause the 
House disagreed, notw’iihstanding the ex¬ 
traordinary exertions of a great lawjer 
(lord Kenyon), who then advocated the 
rights of individuals as other lawj'crs now 
advocated them ; and, as hr thought, with I 
too much eagerness. On a division upon \ 
this clause, the number in favour of it was j 
49 ; that again.st it .57.—He would repeat 1 
what he had stated on a former stage of! 
this Bill ; namely, that if parliament took ! 
one step in the repeat of the principle of I 
the act passed last session, they must take j 
many more steps. There were many { 
persons afiecled by that act, whose claims I 
were much stronger than those of the di-1 
lomatic individuals to whom the pending 
ill applied. For instance,'.previous to; 
the act of last session, the Qld Stores { 
were vested iq the crown, wt)i(||!b bad | 
power to grant pensions to various pubRd' 
officers on it. That act (very wisely in 
(VOL.XIX.) 


bis opinion) deprived the croWn of that 
power. All, therefore, who bad what 
might ho called an expectant right under 
the former practice, possessed a better 
claim on the House than the individuals 
wtiose case was under consideration. But 
a still stronger circumstance existed; 
there were individuals who had been de- 
pi ived by the act of last session, of the 
expectation of emdlaments to which they 
had a title under two former acts of par¬ 
liament. By the act of the 49th of the 
King, c. 36, and by an act passed only 
two weeks betore the* act of last session, 
founded on the Report of the Finance 
Committee, the crown was empowered to 
grant allowances to certain Officers of the 
Excise in England and Scotland; it was 
empowered to grant those who had served 
ten years, three fourths of their salaries. 
By the act of last session, the^e allowances 
were reduced to one half of the salaries of 
these officers. Had not the individuals 
thus alTected, therefore, ten times greater 
right to complain, than the diplomatic 
individuals who were the objects of the 
proposed measure } Did any one suppose 
from this reasoning that Tie entertained 
any wish of opening again the act of last' 
scs: ion Far from it. By that act a pro¬ 
per system of superannuation had been 
established; and the relaxed habit m 
which government had previously indulg-, 
cd on that subject, was corrected. The 
act of last session had passed with the ge-. 
neral approbation*of the country; and it 
was net to be disturbed, because a claim 
was made for two or three individuals, 
who, he had shewn, had not suflered by it 
so extensively as many others. Besides,' 
the supporters of the Bill asserted, that all 
they wanted was to put these gentlemen. 
in the situation in which they were before 
the act of last session. Now that was im¬ 
possible. To agree to the proposed Billi - 
would be to give to the claims of the fo¬ 
reign ministers a sanction wfafeh they 
never before enjoyed; 

The ChmcfUtfT the Mxchtqner contend-- 
ed, that whatever might be the merita ofi^ 
the Bill before the House, it would not" 
atiord such a dangerous precedent as was > 
apprehended by bis hon. friend. Witli; 
respect to the operation of the act of last' 
session, on those individuals who had'lex^ 
pectanceson the fund of Old StorM, h* 
did not beiiev« that the pravioos preciior- 
of government had been'such as to 
duce-any of those individuals to iaragia*/*- 
that, they had a claim on that fund 
(8 A) 
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to a greater extent tliaii that wliicb re< it was his intention to institute some pro* 
mained aiter the passing of the art. And ceediitg on the subject. Hu did nut wish 
as to the Excise OiTicers, of vvhoni his to dwell on ihe peculiar hardship of the 
hon. Iriend said, that the act of last session case; liut he could nut help ohseivii\g, 
had deprived them of expectant rights that this man, who had no IVieudAf hud 
vested in them by two former acts, the fact been selected as the sulijcct of a prosi-cni- 


was, lilt in some respects the claims were 
increiscil by the last act; for it was pro¬ 
vided by it that, aOer a certain age, not 
three fourths meieiy, but the whole of his 
salary should be allowed to an olTiccr. It 
was obvious also that the number, who 
had the slightest shadow of justice for 
complaint, must be cgnAned to those who 
entered as clerks in that department of 
the public service during the short period, 
a twelvemnntli, between the passing of the 
first of the acts alluded to by his honour¬ 
able friend, and the passing of the act 
founded on the Report of the Finance 
Committee. Nothing could be more clear 
than that those who had entered the ser¬ 
vice before that period were not at all en¬ 
titled to cuiuplaiii of disappointed expec¬ 
tations. 

'J'he House then divided— 


For the Ajiiendment . 25 

Against it . 50 

Majority... —27 


The Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

Case of Be Yonog for selling Gui¬ 
neas.! On the order of the day being 
read'for the House resolving itself into a 
Committee of Supply, . 

Lord h'olkestow rose. He wished, be¬ 
fore the House resolved itself into the 
Committee, to call their attention to a 
subject which had already been mention¬ 
ed by hjm once or twice in the course of 
the session, but on which he had received 
DO. satisfactory information. He alluded 
to- the case of a -person convicted some 
time.agQ of selling guineas—a Mr. Be 
Yonge.. This circumstance took place 
..during the last session of parliament. The 
oestioD, however, bad not been finally 
ecided upon; a point being reserved to 
(le,argued in the Exche(|uef Chambers. 
Barly.Ja the present session, He had in* 
qairfd of tfie Attorney General whether 
any further proceedings were likely to 
Is^ke {)lace i. To this the'Attoniey (Se- 
inj^al Had, replied, ilbat bq wM .^^yJo. 
4i^ue the ease tt'Vuever calleil .upon by; 
'ithe judges to do so: but as he had. not; 
been' so called epon^. He -p^i^ed now toi 
give notice, that if the ^inkwee n^oVide^i 
«ided in the course of the eitsiiing tefi%!| 


lion for that whicli ulm iaI every banker 
and principal tr-uJrsin.in had bi-en guihy 
of for yeais. }!>' had been convicted on 
an old act of parliament made in tlie reign 
ofEdvi'urd ti. He could have wished to 
have entered more at large into ihe sub¬ 
ject, and to have argued on tlie nature of 
the provisions of that act, to a.scertain if 
they were .sufficiently conion iicnsivc to 
reach such a case, lie repoateil, it vsas 
his intention to give notice, (hat if the 
case was not likely to be argued in the 
ensuing teim, he should make a specific 
motion on tlie .subject, not merely with a 
view to the iiard.siii|> of lln: c,i.<, Injt in 
order to projmse an alteration of the law, 
or perhaps a repeal of the act under whicu 
Mr. Be Yongo liail been convicted. 

'Hie Altoriiiy 6V//<rn/thought lho«8 who 
had heard the nohIt;: lord must he led (o 
imagine that some improper delay had 
taken place. When the question was put 
to him by the noble lord some time ago, 
the courts were not sitting. It being sub¬ 
sequent to the last tei ni, he had then re¬ 
plied, that the case remained to be argued, 
and that he was leady to argue it when 
called upon, lie wished it to be observed, 
that it was impossible for it tn have been 
argued between that lime and this,lhere hav¬ 
ing been no opportunity since; the one 
termbeingended when the question vvasput, 
and the next not begun when the subject 
was again brought forward. He was not 
aware the prosecution had been dropped, 
and expected the point reserved would 
be argued in the ensuing term. While on 
his legs, the House would perhaps allow 
him to reply to a charge preferred against 
him some time before by the noble lord, 
for dropoing a prosecution against a Mr. 
Collier for printing a libel. He had now 
the satisfaction of saying—satisfaction for 
himself, as it enabled him to repel the 
charge—that he bad heard the next day, 
that Mr. Colliei had been tried at Lan¬ 
cashire and convicted. 

Lord Folkestone observed that the state- 
m.cnt of, the leaitied gent, was irrelevant; 
and was proceeding to oiTer some further 
remarks, when 

. The Chea^llor ef the Exchequer spoke to 
pfiler. He, vvas ^surprised to hear the 
npb.!e loi^cqiDplaia'that the statement cf 
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his learned friend was irrelevant, when the 
whole of whut had fallen from him was 
eompielely so, and when he was proceed¬ 
ing to speak a second tiiiie, though he [lad 
no right to a reply. 

Lord Folkestone insistfd that his con¬ 
duct was perfectly regular. 

The Speaker remarked that the noble 
lord had a right to a^k a ijuustiun, but not 
to make a second speech. 

A motion was then made. That the Es¬ 
timates of the Store-keeper-CJenerars de¬ 
partment should be referred to the f!oni- 
tnittee of Supply. On the question being 
put. 

Lord Folkestone said he had a right now 
to say w'hat the right hon. gent, had re¬ 
fused to let him .say before on the former 
question. 

The Sfieakcr requested the noble lord to 
sit down, it wi's npi regular tor a mem¬ 
ber so to rise. The House was to decide, 
whether or not its laws should be neg¬ 
lected. 

Mr Whiibreud thought it was not the 
law of the House, it at lea.«t had been the 
practice, as he had instaiK-ed on one or 
two occasions. He gave it as his opinion, 
that the noble lord was entitled lo such 
an iiidulgiMU,e from the practice of the 
iiou.se^_ He meant no di'^respect to the 
Speaker, but left it to him and to the House 
to decide. 

The Speaker replied, the rule of the 
House was one thing; its indulgence ano¬ 
ther, If it was their pleasure, they 
could then indulge tiie nobio lord, in 
some instances such indulgence might 
be moie inconvenient than at others. 

Tile Altormy (Senerul w’ould be very' 
sorry the noble lord should be refused an 
opportunity of replying to any thing he 
had said. 

Lord Folkestone did nut intend to detain 
the House. The Attorney Cieneral had 
said, that he had charged hnn with having 
dropped the prosecution instituted against 
Mr. Collier, and had seemed to triumph 
over him on the occasion. The noble 
lord denied ever having preferred such a 
charge. 

The Attorney General assured the noble 
lord, that if, on a former occasion, he 
(lord F.) had corrected the misappre¬ 
hension on his part, he (the Attorney Ge¬ 
neral) would not have brought forward the 
subject on the present occasion; bat as 
he did not correct him when he mentioned 
the circumstance before, he had no idea 
that be had misunderstood the noble lord. 


REPonx OP THE Bullion Committe-e-I 
Mr. Htaner stated, that having understood 
that his hull, and k-arned Iriend (Mr. 
Ab**rcroml)y), had given a notice in his 
absence of tiis intention on that day to fix 
the period and declare the mode in which 
he propo-sed to bring forward this discus¬ 
sion, he now rose to state what appe.ired 
to him to he the most expedient course 
of proceeding. In the first place, as to 
the mode, it h.id been his earlier intention 
to move for leave to bring in a iiili for 
the repeal of the Bank Restriction Act. 
He found since, on consulting with .some 
gentlemen, to whose experience of par¬ 
liamentary business he was bound tu pay 
the greatest deference, that the must ad¬ 
visable mode would be to submit some 
previous Kesolulions, expressive of the 
general opinion of the House on the ques¬ 
tion at issue, and which Resolutions might 
lay a foundation for a subsequent and 
more conclusive series of measures. He 
apprehended that this would be done in 
the b^st manner in a committee of the 
whole House; and if the right hon. gent, 
opposite should enterUiina sirnilaropinion, 
he was desirous of making it immediately 
an order of the day, that the House should 
go into a committee for tins purpose on 
Monday the 29th of April. If there 
should be any objection to this suggestion, 
he begged that he might now be considered 
as giving a general notice on the subject 
of ins intention to bring on the discussion 
very soon aftei’» the rece.ss. As to the 
consideration of time, he was extremely 
sorry that a delay of such duration had 
taken place ; but he trusted that when the 
nature of the business in whicii parlia¬ 
ment at its first assembling, had' been en¬ 
gaged, was remembered; and the neces¬ 
sity he was under of attending his pro¬ 
fessional avocation-s in the country, he 
should stand acquitted of blame.—Indeed 
he could not help thinkiog that the inter¬ 
val which had thusiicen suftered to elapse 
would be far from proving prodtictive of 
any injurious consequences to the discus¬ 
sion. It had been aliedged, that the causes 
of the present condition of our paper cur¬ 
rency were quite of a temporary nature, and 
it migiit therefore be well to allow tlu> force 
of this argument to be fairly tried. He 
had hoped for an opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing the question' on some day before the 
recess, but as the present was certainly too 
late an hour, and there was no clear day 
before the holidays, he would propose, if 
the couifse he had suggested was approved. 
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lo move That the Report of the Buiiion 
Coinmiitco be referred to a Committee of 
the whole House on Monday tiic 2[>U'i of 
April.” 

Mr. Rose observed, that he felt no ob¬ 
jection to the mode proposed by the hun. 
gent, considering, as he did, that the ques- 
tiun ought to be discussed iii a Committee; 
but, at the same time, he must remark, 
that in his opinion, there had been a 
great and unnecessary delay in bringing 
forward this motion. He knew that it 
would not bare been regular in any 
member of the House to take the matter 
out of the hands of the hon. and learned 
member, who had acted as chairman of 
the Rullion Committee. Parliament had 
^wever, been sitting between nine and 
ten weeks, and this was the first intimation 
which the learned gent, had given of bring¬ 
ing that Report under consideration. He 
bad, indeed, before given notice of a spe¬ 
cific motion, but this he had thought 
proper to abandon. The Report had been 
’published five months before the session 
of parliament, and two more had since 
passed, during all which time it had ex¬ 
cited a deep interest, and had been the 
subject of very general discussion, and at 
length the hon. and learned gent, had 
named a distant day, which would likewise 
most probably be an inconvenient one, 
and one on which a full attendance could 
hardly be expected. 

Mr. Homer trusted that be shonld be. 
excused in rising a seenu^d time, when it 
was for the purpose of vindicating bimself 
from imputations, the application of which, 
if just, he should greatly deplore. Was 
he really deserving of blame for not 
bringing on such a discussion at so late an 
hour a§ ten o’clock at night? (No, no, 
from the Treasury Bench !)—If such an 
accusation was disclaimed, was it meant 
to insinuate that he was not prepared for 
the consideration of the question on an 
rattier day, than that which he had nam¬ 
ed ? He*assured the right hon. gent, that 
he' was perfectly ready to enter on the 
djtciMsion either on Monday next, or even 
that night, if it should be deemed desirable 
hy the House. As to the general charge 
or delay, how did it apply ? TbefReport 
was<piJblished in August, and parliament 
Uttenibted under peculiar circumstances 
tfomo time before Christmas. When those 
ditmuiathnceB were recollected he did 
AOt believe that any hon. member could 
ihibdidty attribute tahim any unnecessary 
<wilfirf piACnutination. The right bon. 
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gent, had indeed himself moved, at a con¬ 
siderably subsequent period, for the pro¬ 
duction of several volomiiious accounts, 
which he considered necessary to the elu¬ 
cidation of the question. He (Mr. Horner) 
bad, m cunseqiicnrc of those motions, re¬ 
quired some time properly to understand 
the nature and bearings of those accounu, 
at Iea.st to divine what po.ssiblc connection 
they had with the object in view. He 
had not had it in his power to be in town 
at an earlier period, and ^his wish in now 
naming the ‘2!)th of April, was that the 
order should be some time on the buok, 
in order that the House should have full 
notice, and come projierly prepared for the 
discmsioii. He appealed, therefore, to the 
candour of the Hoase, and to its ju.siice, he 
would not say to its indulgence, which at 
othc^ times he might have had oi casioii to 
claim, whether the right bon. g^ntleinau’s 
censure was not unfounded. Did the right 
hull. gent, believe that any such material 
alteration had taken place, or that the 
que.stion presented itself in so new a shape 
and so different from that which it had first 
assumed, as to inspire him with any addi¬ 
tional confidence or seutimenl of triu uph ? 
Did he indeed believe that recent, circum¬ 
stances had so changed the state of the 
question, as to induce on his part or on 
that of his bon. friemls any dc.sirc to re¬ 
cede from their former upiiiioiis ? Was 
the late proceeding of the Bank calculated 
to procure from him a surrender of his 
sentiments, or to persuade him to shrink 
from the discussion ? The impatience of 
the right hon. gent, might easily be traced 
to an apprehension that other and similar 
proceedings were about to follow, which 
would perhaps be much facilitated by 
previously dispatching the Report of the 
Bullion Committee. It would have been 
convenient, too, perhaps, if that discus¬ 
sion could have been terminated prior to 
the late operation of the Bank. Satisfied 
he was that upon the event of that dis¬ 
cussion depended the recurrence of si¬ 
milar proceedings, and the consequent in¬ 
crease of all the mischief and calamity in¬ 
volved in it. 

The Chancellor of the Excheepur said, 
that he should not object to the course 
proposed by the hon. and learned gent. 
He thought that it might be useful that 
some interval should take place between 
the notice for the discussion, and the dis¬ 
cussion itself. He had, however, expe¬ 
rienced a very strong sentiment of regret 
at the length qf the delay in bringing the 
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Report under parliamentary consideration. 
That Report l>ad, lie conceived, made a 
most erroneous and injurious impression 
• on the public mind, and be should ever 
consider its publication as a great and se¬ 
rious evil. It had very strongly agitated 
the feelings of the country, and he was 
confident that when it was fully consider¬ 
ed, it wouki not bo found to be supported 
by facts. 

Mr. observed,tint his lion, friend 

had been must uiicandidiy and nnjusily 
accused of wishing to delay tin* discussion. 
The right lion. gent, was certainly in more 
h.ts(e; he appeared to he very anxious 
for the ai giinient, hut to feel little care as 
to its being understood, lie knew not 
whether I his arose from his confidence in 
nuinhcrs, but the right hon, gent, who so 
strongly condemned the Report, should 
have objected to the appointment of the 
Committee, who had only obeyed the 
orders of the Mousc^n probing (be matter 
to the bottom. The right hoii. gent. seem, 
ed to (liitik that when this House had got 
rid of the Report, no matter how, public 
opinion would he perfectly settled. He 
<]uestioned much whether the mere autho¬ 
rity of the House would have the elfect of 
setting the question at rest. He mu.st how¬ 
ever, do the Chancellor of the E.\chequer, 
the justice to say, that he had not support¬ 
ed his right hon. friend (Mr. Hose) in his 
a'tack on the hon. chairman of the Bullion 
(aiininitlee. But he was quite as sanguine 
in his anncip'ttions of .success, and ap¬ 
peared to DC chnt'd at the praspect of this 
trcinrnclous di'-'cussion, and a glorious 
victory on the '29lik of April. The right 
hon. gent, had certainly nut been inactive 
ill circulating his own opinions on the 
subject, or in his endeavours to counteract 
the impies'.ion which ihe Report of the Com¬ 
mittee iniglit have made. Before he sat 
down he could not avoid saying, that the 
House and ibe country were greatly imlebt- 
ed to his hon. and learned frieml (Mr. 
Horner) ibr the unremitting attention he had 
paid to a subject which, in its iinportaoce to 
the interests of this countiy, exceeded 
Aliy which his parli.iim‘Utary e.Kpei'ieiice 
bi ought to his recullection. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

CoMMKKci.M Discounts of the Bank 
OF Kngi.ind.J Mr. tiuskimn observed, 
that if the principle assumed in the Report 
of the Bullion CummiUec, name!}', that 
the depreciation of our currency mu$t be 
tried by the relative value of gold and sil¬ 


ver, was just, it was manifest that ft depre* 
ciation had taken place, and this depre¬ 
ciation could only arise from an excess ia 
the issues of the Bank. The directors had, 
however, denied the possibility of any 
such exce,S8. because their advance# wer# 
made only on good bills or sufficient mer* 
cantile securities. This was the opi¬ 
nion on which those gentlemen contended, 
that there could not be any excess in the cir¬ 
culation of their notes, so long as they ad¬ 
hered to this regulation. It was therefove 
necessary, he conceived, under these cir- 
cum.stances, that the House should be fur¬ 
nished with an account of the actual 
amount of the Discounts of the Bank, in 
order fairly to try the justness of their own 
principle. It was most important that the 
great principle by which the affairs of 
such a corporation as the Bank of Eng¬ 
land were coqducted,should be thoroughly 
examiiu-d. If the history ofall the Banks of 
discount of which be had heard, shewed 
that they bad all uccaaionaily carried 
their di.sroimis too far, and that this wa#' 
the great danger to which such estabiish- 
mnnts were exposed, even when under the 
obligation of paying in specie, it was sure¬ 
ly jostiBabie in hiui to assume the possibi¬ 
lity of the Bank of England having fallen 
imo the .same error, under the circuiu- 
stances of diinuiisliod restraint and increas¬ 
ed temptation. It this w'as po.soible, it be¬ 
came the House to ascertain whether this 
was or was not the case. Ho wished to 
I avoid entering iqto the general question, 
and coniine iiimsctffo the laying a ground 
for the production of the paper he should 
move for. U v.'as well known that there 
had lately been what was termed over¬ 
trading, to a very great extent, and that 
among the variety of recent commercial 
speculations many had failed, and had 
thereby occasioned murh individual cata- 
iiuty. It was generally betii-ved, that 
many of those speculations originated in 
the great facilities of discount at the Bank. 
There had been numerous instances of 
men rising into sudden affluence and splen¬ 
dour, and falling back into faaqJuiiptcy 
and distress. This was a <l«partugt firow 
the true character of atid 

threatened alaratiug consequence#. If 
there was any visile or supposed cihnnec- 
tion between this state of things and thft 
conduct of the Bank, was noti that a 
ground for. inquiry i Sir Erancis Baring, n 
great practical authority, had>said. Iifl had 
known clerks wlto, with sMarieaof lOQh 
per apnuiRfWeiWbiik^hhaibltooChhlta^ 
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'dbccunts to the nmouiit of five and even 
ten tiiousanc] pounds. He might quote 
the late lord Liverpool, in suppdrt of' the 
evil to be derived from (he creation of 
factitious capital; but he was aware this 
would be called the language of theorist.s, 
of men so very wild and .speculative as to 
dream that the resumption of payments in 
cash at the Bank would be a measure of 
expedience. It might be urged, that the 
failure of the late commercial speculations 
was nothing more than a slight distemper. 
Bntdid not such distempers tend to produce 
exhaustion in the body politic, and was 
not the drain of national capital to be de* 
plored, withdrawn from useful employ* 
menl, and lavished in prodigal and unsuc¬ 
cessful enterprise? The paper he should 
move for bad been communicated to the 
Committee by the Governor of the Bank, 
under an injunction not to insert it in the 
Beport, and it had since been published in 
one of the daily vehicles of intelligence. 
A person had seen it on the table of a di- 
"rector, and had surreptitiously communi¬ 
cated a copy. As it was, however, already | 
before the public, he apprehended there [ 
would be the less diHiculty in consenting 
to the ol>ject of hi.s nioiion. It had been 
urged, that such a production would be 
prejudicial to the B ink. 'i'his he could 
nbt understand ; neither could he believe 
that it was any inlerfuretice with their pri¬ 
vate concerns. Could that be called a 
private concern which went to alter the 
relative value of ev?iy (k-.sciiption of pro¬ 
perty in all its ramifications ? If he were 
to propose to enquire into the principles 
which governed the Bank in their particu¬ 
lar discounts, that would be an improper 
interference; but when he a-sked only for 
a scale of the proportion which the whole 
amount of discounts at one period bore lo 
the whole amount a( another, he did not 
set? what fair objection could be. made. 
Without this paper the House would, in 
bb opinion, go after all to the discussion 
of the ^eat question in the dark. The 
phper lately presented to the House from 
the Bank, by no means answered the pur¬ 
pose he hfid in view. That paper contain¬ 
ed nothing more than an account of the 
tains advanced at diiferent periods by the 
Bank iii government on the application of 
the latter. But it was impossible for the 
House to discover by this what the whole 
ahadhtil^if the government securities now in 
the ii(^ds of the Bank might be, or what 
the number of Exchequer Bills which might 
h<*ve been bought by the latter in the 


market. It was essential to know, not only 
how far they had gone in accommodating 
individuals, but what limits they had pic- 
scrihed to themselves in accommodating go¬ 
vernment. He mu.st disclaim entertaining 
what he feared had been imputed to him, 
any spirit of hostility to the Bank, nor 
could he think that any such spirit was 
evinced by a mere doubt of their infallibi¬ 
lity. The real enemies to the Bank were, 
he was convinced, tlmse w'ho should advise 
them to resist this motion, or who should 
attempt to persuade them that power and 
compulsion could ever supply the place of 
confidence. The real enemies of the Bank 
were those who taught them that there 
was nothing in the present state of paper 
currency to merit the interposition of that 
House, or to require the vigilance of the 
legislature. The hon. gent, then, after 
recapitulating his arguments, ami revering 
to the amount of individual suflering au'l 
extensive distress, created by a growing 
depreciation of the circulating medium, 
moved, “ That there be laid before this 
House, a comparative scale of the Com¬ 
mercial Discounts of the Bank of England, 
from the 1st of January i7<!Otoihe fu st of 
January 1811; distinguishing each year.” 

Mr. Manning begged to be uiider-stood, 
in the course of what he .should say upon 
this question, a.s having no instiudion 
whatever from the Court of Bank Direc¬ 
tors. It appeared lo him, that the docu¬ 
ment moved for, W'ould be attended with 
great inconvenience, and ought not to !)o 
granted, unle.s.s called for by the necessuy 
of the case, which at present it was m>l. 
Tiiu only document that could said t. 
be necessary, was the amount of the Bank 
Notes issued,and that was laid before tlu ni 
every year since the jiassing of tlie bill. 
To give an account of the coinmercial dis- 
eounts, would be an interference with fhc 
internal management of the Bank, and, 
therefore, should be resisted. 1 le regretted 
that his hon. friend had thought proper to 
go so much at large into the general 
question, which he tliougiit ouglit to be re¬ 
set ved for the proper occa.sion, wln-n the 
House was called upon to discuss it dis¬ 
tinctly. He alioweci that the principle of 
cash payments should be resorted lo when 
it was practicable, hut this was not the 
period. His hon. friend had said that the 
Directors would consider such a proposi¬ 
tion an offence ; but he was sure that they 
would always he willing Xo return to the 
old system when it could be done with 
propriety. The motion was unnecessary. 

2 
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This was the first instance in which any 
sucii motion liad been made* and there¬ 
fore iu'sh'tuld give it his negalire. 

• Mr. Horner wi'hed in a few words to 
si: te his reasons for agreeing in the motion 
uf tile lion. gent, at tiie same time that he 
declini'd entering upon the general sub- 
)i*vt, which he confessed ought to be re¬ 
served for the proper occasion, and not 
«lt bated by |>iec«raeal. He condemned 
tho conduct of the person who had been 
guiiiy of such a breach of privilege as the 
|m!)!islimg of the document in question ; 
.'tint thought the motion rested upon fair 
gx uncis. The lion. gent, had opposed it 
by slating, that it was not necessary to 
tail for the precise amount of the discounts; 
but that was not what the motion called 
lor : it did nut demand the precise amount, 
hut merely a comparative and prepor- 
tii.naie scale. The question then was, 
wiielher it was necessary or not ? It ap¬ 
peared to him that the evidence which the 
i)uecto;s of the Bank had given proved 
the iiHcoasity of it. They had stated, that 
it was impossible tlirre should be any ex- 
ce-s, the issut-s being always regulated by 
the discounts. Thu only way to sliew that 
their doctiine was true, was to prodccaan 
account of the .amount of their issues, and 
a scalecf thtir discounts: a;',i! .see whct'ier 
they rorrcsjionded. 'I'his was rendered 
still more necessary from w'hat had been 
state’ll by tin*, bon. mover, who afnrmtd, 
that though the amount of the disoourit.s 
had liecn reduced, that of the issues had 
not. flow would the Bank of England 
reconcile this with their doctrine ? He 
should certainly vole for the motion. 

Mr. AJartyntt said, that the Bank of Eng¬ 
land having i)eci<me of late a great slate 
cngJiie, Pi.rliatnent had a right to invesii- 
gate its afliius, if necessary to the pnbiic 
good. Ii has bi'L'ii said, that not a note 
more was in circulation than the good of 
the public required; but he knew the 
contrary from t xpericnce. He could state 
instances of several clerks w’ho had failed 
with notes in their hands, to the amount of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. It was, 
in fact, impossihlo to know tlie state of 
any man’s atfairs, from the facility of dis¬ 
count in the Bunk of England. E^xces.s of 
i'yiiper, like excess of every thing else, 
tenried to iu depreciation. The prinuifacie 
evidence was ag.ainst tlic Bank of England, 
and it was for their honour to give the 
statement required. The malady under 
whi' h this country laboured, W'ith respect 
to BanliF circulation, was one that might be 


remedied, if taken in time, but, if neg* 
lected, it would be likely to end in a con¬ 
vulsion fatal both to public and private men. 

Mr. It. Thornton approved of the limi¬ 
tation of di.scuunt by the Bank, and de¬ 
fended its conduct in many instances. 

Mr. A. Baring thought that a loose pa¬ 
ragraph in the papers possessed no authen¬ 
ticity but what was conferred on it by the 
hon. gentleman himself; and conceived 
that no ground wa.s made out to justify the 
motion. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that when the Income 
Tax was first brought in, it was tbougbl 
that it would be an injury to commercial 
men, by obliging titem to reveal their af- 
fiiirs; but this was not admitted as a suf¬ 
ficient argument to counterbalance the one, 
of public advantage proposed by the 
measure, neither should the reluctance of 
the Bank Directors be available in the 
present case, lie had listened attentively 
to the hon. gent. (Mr. Manning), but did 
nut hear any positive evil mentioned as 
likely to accrue from the adoption of the 
motion: all that was said, was that evil 
would rp.siilt; but what the evil would be,, 
was li-ft to their own imaginations. E'or 
his part, be did not think that any would 
result; and on that account, together with 
the reasons already urged by other gentle-' 
men, he thought that the House had' a 
right to call for the paper. . 

Mr. ILtskiiSon in reply said, that he was 
still at a loss to know what objection could 
bo made to the ra^itiori. He called for the 
document not to create, but to reconcile 
diJllreuces, by throwing additional light 
on the subject at issue. His hon. friend 
had complained that he anticipated the 
discussion upon the grc:it question itself: 
all he did was, to say that there were dif¬ 
ferent opinions, without stating any. 
opinion himself upon any of the prints. 
As to the indiscretion with which he 
been charged, in allttding to the printed 
document, it allbrded an opportunity to 
the members of the Committee ^to dis^. 
oluiin the transaction fur themselves, and. 
ho was .sure they would be obliged tO'bim. 
for it. He had nothing more to add, bu^,. 
to express his conviction that the docu-j 
inoiit was neces-sary, and with that deejja-; 
ration he should leave it to the Hv^se to*, 
determine whether they would grant, it or,' 
not. ^ ■ 

The House then divided, when.there, 
appeared Ayes Noes 5d.—•Majority 
against the .Motion $11. 
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IlObSR ot Lf»nu%. 

Mmduy, April P 

PniWce HforNT’s Mesj^cp utlatiso 
10 PonrucAl ] Marqiiis WilkJty pre¬ 
sented a Vlcssage from In'* injal higlitirst 
Ibe Pnnee Htgeni, representing the dis¬ 
tresses vi Inch in a jiart ofthi inhabitants of 
Pbrtugaf were plunged by the savage bar¬ 
barities exercist d against the ni by the 
Fiencb army in its retreat, and c\pri ssitig a 
desire th ittheir lurdship-i'Huuse would ton- 
car in enabling him to afford the suH leis 
speedy and eftectail relief—[boi the 
Message see the proceedings of the lluase 
of Commons ] The marquis then moved, 
that his royal hichness’s Message be 
taken into consideration to-monow, and 
that the lords be summoned.—Ordered. 

State or the Kivg’s IlcALni ] Eiil 
Groirenor lose and asked, whether it was 
the intention of ministers to lay before 
the House a copy of the Hcpoit of hei 
Majesty's council, respecting the state of 
the King's health ’ 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
Report alluded to by the noble earl was to 
bt found in the records of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, and thst if the noble earl was desirous 
to have It befoie the House, it was com¬ 
petent for him, or any noble lord, to move 
tor its production. 

The Earl of (Sroacenor said, he should 
txiake a motion to that c/lbct to-morrow. 


MiliTia EnEisimcst Bill ) On the 
oritt of the day being read for the 
committal of the Militia Enlistment Bill, 
Thts Earl of Liverpool bi lefly observed 
upon the nature of the Bill, the object of 
which was to derive a constant supply 
ihim the Militia for the regular army, 
without interfering with the ordinary re- 
CToitthg service. The proportion of the 
Mflitfato be altdwed aooually to enlist 
ndtOimtbd to abouf one-eightb, but it 
wks by no means imperative on the go- 
ydrrihidht to take the whole amount of this 
niHipQrtidn, but, trt the eiterdise of a sound 
mbtetfon, only such a part of it as might 
far hemsaky ib aid of thnordttiary recruit- 
fAr id ^ply the waste in thd army. The 
amtih #» to be reduced to its oul num 
ller, 10 keep up which, enlistment was to 
fa^rtfCMted to^ lUctoding a proportton of 
bdyfltoflk l* to 17. He vrashoxiouk that 
^ bullet should not brstruch out of the 
ikutifte-bodt,-but ak^ihe sume time it was 


distrable (hat It should be irsoitcJ teas 
little as possriile Tht piovnun in former 
bilK buidcning ilic (oniilii.j witli the sup¬ 
port of the families cl cniisud men, and 
substitutes, was 111 this Hill li ft out, it be¬ 
ing diemed unreason ibli, that wlieic mm 
u(ie not soldn isby compulsiun, as in tlie 
(ISP of balloted mm, the conntus should 
be buidcned with the support oi then fj- 
milif s i nc btiideii would also be lessen- 
(d by tin proposed measure oi enbsling *1 
pioportioii of lioys 

The I ail of Rosslyn agicfd iii the pro- 
pi icty of the legulation as to (be families 
ol mlisUd men and substitutes, but wholly 
diflireJ as to the txped ciicy ol the mode 
proposed by the Bill ol su|>plyiiig the 
wastes ill the aiiiiy Ills lordship en'tred 
into a variety of ml iiN,foi tin puiposi ol 
shewing that the lidl, even in the v < wrol 
thost who pioposcd it, conld not answer u 
intended puipose. Tin waste in the aimy 
during the years isOs, o, and 10, had 
been at the rate ol '21,000 men each vcai, 
the utmost numbei to be piodurtd by this 
Bill, and by the intended bill of a siniilai 
nature for lieland, was 10,ouO men, whilst 
the ordinary reciuitmg, it appeared by 
the returns of last yeai, did not piodiue 
more than Qj'DOO men. Thus, tin n, the 
whole number to be piuduced w .s 1 00, 

and the waste wis 21,000; so that thtie 
would be an annual dcficiencv of 2,( 00 
men. The operation of the Bill, liktv.isi, 
would materially interfere with the oidi- 
naiy lecruiting. The ave.age sum gnm 
foi a substitute in the Militia was bOl. and 
how could It be esperted, with tiasc hi^h 
bouiiiies in the raaiket, that the oidinaiy 
recruiting could be elkclive, with a 
bounty of 10 guineas^ Ihe uo'jIp tarl 
waimfy panegyrisid JSIr W iiulham’s 
plan, which increased the advai liges of 
the sr I Vice, whilst it left the mai ket for 
recruiting without rompctiiaon By thi^ 
plan m ttie first half year of lU opeiation, 
11,00) men weie produced, and iheie was 
every rCa-ion to believe, that h id it been 
allowed a iongei (\istence, it would hasr 
produced leciuits ui a much iaiger pio- 
portion 

Viscount SiJmuih acknowledged he 
only gate his support to the present 
measure upon a belief of its mdtspenbible 
necessity All wcie agreed as to the ne¬ 
cessity of keeping up our aimy, and he 
saw no other effective means of doing so, 
except by the present measure. He 
agreed m the wisdom of Mr Windham's 
plan} but denied that u had produced the 
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tramibers slated by bis noble friend, then 
having been, at the time alluded to. an ia< 
timation given to render cflective the in- 
' compiute second battalions; in conse 
quencu of xvinch, theie were ],'2(X} re¬ 
cruiting parties out in the country, in 
stead of 50iV and by wliich a much larger 
Ruoiin'i' of nx n than usual bad been pro¬ 
duced. lie agreed, however, that if Mr. 
Wiudli'iui’s pl.ui had been allowed to ope¬ 
rate, there was every prol)ahility that it 
wivild have opeialed very favourably to 
tlie recruiting service, and decidedly ob¬ 
jected to the mode now adopted, of giving 
an opium of limited service, or service for 
life, com eiving that ilioi'e mixed terms of 
service had an unfavourable «ITect upon 
the army. Under existing circumstances, 
be conceived the {ire.seiit to be the only 
moasuie that could be adopted, nor could 
he consent to esiiinate the waste in the 
army at g 1,000 men. In 1808 tiiere was 
a great loss of men in the north of Spain, 
and in t8(){) in the Walchcren expedition, 
tbedieetsof which continued to operate 
m all contributing to increase the 

waste in the army; but there was no 
reason to ixpcci the opeialion of similar 
ciicumslaucis again; and therefore 1P,000 
Dieii, the estimated {irnduceof thi.s measure, 
combined with the ordinary recruiting, 
might he considered fully suificient, or 
more than sullicient, to supply the annual 
waste in the army. 

Lord Holland could not but regret to 
lee. the Mililia so broken in upon as it 
must be by the present Hill; but his chief 
objection was to the clause which went to 
convert it from a temporary into a peima- 
nent mea'-ure. The noble loid took oc- 
ca.siun highly to extol Mr. Windiiani's 
plan, which bad exceeded in its operation 
the most sanguine expectation of his 
fiicnds: but the present measure would 
totally «lesiroy all the benefits which that 
salutary plan was calculated to produce. 
By making it perpetual, instead of tem¬ 
porary, It was proceeding upon principles 
diametrically opposite to those which he 
had ever maintained respecting matters of 
that nature ; and so far, therefore, it must 
have hi.s most decided negative. 

The Karl of fVestmoreland defended the 
Bill, and observed, that the ballot was not 
to operate till tbe year 1813. and that, 
therefore, the competition in the market 
between the bounty to substitutes, and tbe 
bounty in ordinary reciuiting. could, in 
the mean time, i'xi.st. 

Tbe JEarl of Hurdmekt obierfed* 'Vrllh 
(VOL. XIX.) 


respect to leaving out thu provision for the 
families of enlhsted men and substitutes, 
that it would not praciically make much 
diilerence, as their fiimilies must still be 
provided fur as paupers. He thought it 
would be better to enact, that provisioD 
should be made for the families of those 
who had not received a higher bounty 
than twelve guineas. 

7'he H'lU'.e then went into tbe com» 
niiltee on the Bill. The Report was re* 
ceived. and the Bill ordered to be read n 
third time to-morrow. 

Viscount Sn' ftottih took that opportunity 
of staling, that the average waste of the 
army in lime of peace was between 12,000 
and 13,000, inclusive of the foreign service* 
'file average waste during times of active 
warfare was 23,000, so that the 1O,(KI0 
men W'hich was to be supplied from the 
militias of England, .Scotland, and Ireland, 
would cover the diilcrcnce of the waste of 
the ainiy in time of peace and war. 

HOU.SE OF COMMO.NS. 

AJondity, April 8 . 

C^RAND .Souriir.RN Canal Bill.J Mr. 
.Sumner moved the order ot tbe day for th# 
second reading of the Grand Southern 
Canal Bill. 

Lord Gcorqe Cavendish felt it his duty to 
oppose the i>iii, on the giound of its being 
the proposition of a certain number of 
speculating individuals, who were totally 
unconnected wi^ the great interests of 
the county ; and because it was in direct 
contradiction to the wishes, the opinions, 
and the interests of the principal land¬ 
holders. He hoped the House would not 
countenance this Bill, which was part of 
a system now very much acted on> of 
pushing forward measures contrary to the 
ense. of the great majority of the person^ 
chiefly interested: he therefore woi|14 
piopose as an Amendment. That this Bill 
be read a second time this day 8i>x monthsJl* 
Mr. Stunner dented that the Bdi v^ait 
brought forward by speculators, and said 
hat it bad tbe sanction of iiuch great 
names as tlie duke of IJforlblk and iffTf' 
J^emont. He maintained that the 
would be of eminent advantage in co» 
eying a principal port of .the ladtog M 
he East and West India outward-hqtttiq 
tleets; and hoped that the BIU i^a|d ^ 
tuflured to go into a Committee, in.ord^ 
hat its merits might be fairly considered 
Sir contended that itapujl 

d vantages, would muU from 

(3la l) * 
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tion of tliis Canal. There were many 
taluable stone quarries along the projected 
Hue; there were large tracts of waste 
lands, which would be benefited; and the 
junction of the liver Ou e canal would 
also be attended with material advantage. 
Be-idfS, the quick conveyance of naval 
s*orCT to Portsmouth Wi u!d be elK clcd by 
f*. On all these gtoimds he would si'p- 
port lb;* Bill. 

itif. ta/ii'O'idid not agree in ppiiiii n 
with I'i,. toll. tMiriict. that }‘ny ot 'lit*.sc 
adr uw,'';*"- 1 li I’cin lli<- projif'scil 

C'tnai, 11 1 f i . ‘ticii, 

to Ills uois'.S li;'- i ihi- ^'rsix 

)M'l ot Isn liiif ti'V v.ioi !i .1 B'll 'I'd 
n; bioiiglit m nex' x'cai, as ihcy w*r.‘ 
obliged ’« vfii y ilie itoliec.s; .so that the 
only j .^rt which could pr ceid, if thi.s 
Bill was carried through, would he the 
pITensive pait, iiante’y, that part vs Inch 
was to lun through the county of Kent, 
r. was farcical to talk of the coiiiinunica> 
tion of NortlifKcl, and Woolwich, ami 
Chatham, with i'oit&mouth, by means of 
thi.s canal; fur a canal from Croydon 
would answer all those purposes without 
cutting up 1,400 arre-s of land. 'J'hc fact 
was, liiat not one of the great landed pro* 
prieturs in Kent wete tavouvahle to the 
measure; and if the county mcn.bers were 
not absent from indisposiiion, thcic was no 
dnnbt of their opposing it in their place.^. 
Neither were any of tlie principal towns 
of Sussex likely to be benefited by it, as it 
Vas to run parallel to tln;&«a. The great 
objection was, that there was no landholder 
in favour of it; and though the duke of 
Norfolk and lord Egrcinont had compro¬ 
mised with the projectors of thi.s Canal, 
they had been originally adverse to it, and 
fbeir names were only made use of now 
to give a colour to the busiiie.«s, and to 
assist in cramming it down the throats of 
those who were adverse to it. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would sot, its face 
Against the system of which this was a 
part. 

Mr. Hunt opposed the Bill, and said 
tb^t, he did not believe that there vierc 
two lamlholders in the county of Kent 
ftvourable to it. He knew no recompense 
IldiicK could be made for the injuries 
.w|tif:b*would be done to extensive and 
,^Vautii\it planuations which this Canal 
lipoid, destroy.. There were other objgc- 
tfo'Bs arising from the variety of projectors, 
an^ neglect of the forms of the House, 
jkh|^ itidaced him.to vote Ibrtpe Amend* 
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The House then divided, when Iher* 


ap{>cared 

For the Amendment.:... 100 

Against it .;. 17 

Majority . —S3 


The Bill WMs consequently loat. 

I'niNcB IIecent’s Message relating 
Tvi I’oiiTiio.VL.l Chaucelliir of the 

I'.xi'lii'quiT prenMited the foliuvving Mei« 
jssige fioin tJ e Phikc Regent: 

“ Gri'noE, /’. R. 

" Tl»< P.mci- Ri geul, in the name and 
on bi . ■.'♦ d* !.i>, .Maji'siv, having taken into 
li:! fonsior'i'.ttioii the accounts 

«'• nil hv Ml:, rccfived of ihe severe dis- 
ii'(s< 0 's lo wiiich ih^' inbai.iiants of a part 
of ibe kin^do ‘11 oi Poiuigal have been 
expi sid ill ihe.r perm iis and piopi-rty in 
coil'll quence ot the invasion o( that conn* 
try, and espici.illy from iln* w.tnion and 
s.iv.ige barbiiiiiy exercised by ti’** French 
iirintes in (lieir rcri'nt retreat, which can¬ 
not l.iil to aill ct the hearts of ail persons 
who liave any senst’ of religion or huma¬ 
nity, desin s to be enabled by the House 
of Conimon.s to alllird to ilie siiftering sub¬ 
jects of his Majesty’.s good and faithful 
ally such .speedy and efiectual relief as 
may be suitable to thi.s interesting and 
atllictiiig occasion.—G. P, R” 

Ordered to be referred to the Committee 
ofSupply. 

St.ate cr THE King’s Health.] Mr. 
Whilhrcad ro.se to a.sk the Chancellor of 
the Bx< hcquer, whether it w'as his inten¬ 
tion to inuk<; any communication to the 
House, on the subject of his Majesty’s 
health } By the Regency Act, the Queen’s 
Council were leqcbed to make a Report 
to the President of the Privy Council, in 
the first week of April, as to the state of 
his Miycsty’s health. This Report must 
now have been made; and with a view to 
the regulation of his own conduct, he 
wished to know whether it wa.s intended 
to lay this communication before the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he had no objection to any motion 
to that cficct being made by the hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr. Whubread then moved “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, praying that 
he would b.e graciously pleased to order, 
that tlicre. he laid before the House a 
copy of the Communication made by her 
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Majesty’s' Gonncil to the President of th 
Privy Council, respecting the stale ot h 
Majesty’s health ” 

The Chanielior qf the Ltclie^cr said 
that though it was not his inuiition t 
oppose the motion made hy the hoi. 
gent, yet he could not iiclp thinbng tha 
It would have been mote decent to havr; 
given some short time tor picvious con 
sideration on the subject However, he 
should not now make any opposition, to. 
fear oi any miscoiiNtiuetion ot his motives 
and because he did nut apprehend am 
inconvenience would arise lioiii Ibis torn 
munication bung made a clay earlici tiin 
It might othtiwise hate been 

Mr. Mhttbicad Miiliid, tint when the 
right hon. gent, made Iim n« w aiiange- 
nient lelatise to Notices ami Oidcrs o 
the Hay, several meirbeis hui distinctlj 
stated to him that tlie\ wou>d not fee 
themselves bciind at all tinu' to ^ivt 
previous notice As the iiuht bun gent 
himselt did not object, and a<> this moliut 
would not intcrkie with anv paiticulii 
business expect* d to Lc tin subj* ot of dis¬ 
cussion thiH even n.^ Lt tbo'iglu he couh: 
not have chusen i la 11 r occasi ni to asst i 
his privilege., 13u' h* wl^htd it to L. 
clearlv un It rstooii, that w iihuiii disre>-|>c cl 
to the llous* ui any indiviilu li, he c«msi 
dered himself at libcity to most, withoiii 
notice on anv da), and on any uciasioi 
wh never 

The mutiun was then igrctd to. 

Scarcity or SMSccCiivvcf ] On tin 
motion ioi the Hons* to icsolve itseli iiilt 
a Committee * f •'upplv. 

Lord lolkeitone rose; to call the atten- 
tion ot the Housl to a subject III whit I 
the countr} w is at picsent veiy niucli in 
terested 11c did soon this occasion hi 
two rea nns In the hrsi p'ace, he con¬ 
sidered It as a great and nnpurtant piiv i- 
lege uf a niembtt ot Pailiaiucnt, at the 
time the Supplies weie voted, to entei 
upon and di cuss any measuie or ciiturn- 
stance connected with the state of the 
country. It was ot the gicaiest conse¬ 
quence thit this piivilegc, founded ir 
practice and no less n tlip fandnnenta] | 
prniLipies of the constitution, should be 
frequently txtrcised, and nevei peimitted 
to tall into disuse. It was the more ne¬ 
cessary now, since the business of the 
House had been ciamped by the newie- 

f pilation with regard to Notices. The 
mportance of the subject itself, to which 
be alladed, was another reason for taking 
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, the fiist ofpoitunity to call the aUeoUon 
I ol the House to it. pveiy one knew how 
I dilTicult It was at present to procure ifnall 
specie for the common tratisactloea <lf 
lile Not only bankers and tradesmef^ 
but eveiy grntlemaii must have e3epe<* 
III need tins dilhculty. It was not only 
hit with the utmost severii) in the me* 
tiopolis, but also in the country. He bad 
lately received a leiiei from a person m 
ttie vicinity ol the place where he lived, 
who went to a tair in the neighbouihood 
to stuie some small bills. He had occa¬ 
sion t<} pass through a town in which 
there was a bank, but was*not able to get 
cliange tur a one pound note. He went 
all ovei the I iir to g« t change, but with¬ 
out sue cess , and at la-st he was enabled 
to settle onlj a small bill ot twelve shih 
lings and sik pt ncc, with one who gave 
him the diiKttn(.e m silvei, stating that 
this was all the change he had. The 
people at the fur found it almost iropov 
Slide to sell or put chase goods, owing tp 
the want utsilv* i, and it wis not unusual 
to see thice, fuui, or five peisons clubbing 
lo^ether to buy some things for which 
thev hid occasion, in order to bring np 
■ he amount to a one pound note. He 
could nut but icgiid this want ot silver as 
a St veic talain,tv ; and lie mentioned it 
wiih a vit w to draw the atieniion of gen- 
tlimcn to II, that tluv might turn it in 
thi.li minds, and eiidtavuui to devise a 
icmidy 'Ihiiwis the niuie imperiously 
dematuied, as tire tvil was not upon tbs 
decrease, but likely to advance in a rapid 
pinpoiii in 

Ml O Vansutnrt said, he had received 
a Icttei ti )ri] ihe counti> ut a similai na^ 
tiire with lint to which the noble lord 
h kI adnrtcd. The Speaker then left the 
(hair. 

Sierra LroNr.] Mr W’Sfir/on, after 
stating the cti uiiistances which had oc* 
casioned the delay in the departure of the 
Chief Justice of Sierra Leone (Mr.fThorpe), 
name’} the ditbculry which existed in the 
drawing out of the charter; and, subsk;^ 
queiitly, the impossibility ot procurin|^ 
an oppoitunity tu go out, none occurnna 
till within the last thiee weeks, pioy^ 

*' That 1L19S1. l Is. 6d. be granted to 
Majesty, for defraj lug the evpences 
tin civil establishment of Steira Leon<^ 
during the veai ]B11.” 

Ml. Pent observed, that qntil the 
charter waa aigned, \he appointment of 
the Chief Justice could not be considift-ed 
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fti ’lfga) ; ftnd that, tberefore/1|ie WM not 
cntUled to hia sal'dry until ttmt pariod. 

- Mr. Whnrian cxplaihed. Mr. Thwpe 
had been appointed in 1808, when It wu 
iMAj^med that'the cbai*ter Would' be exe¬ 
cuted in a very abort time. In the first 
place, however, there was found conaider- 
ahle difficulty in preparing the bill of in- 
atrnct'ions. This occupied three months. 
It was then submitted to the Attorney Ge¬ 
neral, afterwards to Lord EllenborOugh, 
add lastly to the Lord Chaheellor, by 
Whom several doubts were entertained 
with respect to different parts of the in¬ 
strument; and* which doubts occasioned 
bn additional delay of near a twelve- 
month. During the whole of this period 
Mr. Thorpe was entirely precluded from 
taking any other situation ; liable as he 
Was to be called on at a day’s notice to go 
out to Sierra Leone. Nothing could be 
more just, therefore, than that he should 
enjoy the same' salary as if he had been in 
the actual execution of his office. 

Mr. Abercrotnby reprobated the delay 
Which had taken place. 11) in the iiitrr- 
xal, justice had bc^en ill administered in 
Sierra Leone, the delay was criminal; if 
if had been well administered, the ap¬ 
pointment of a Chief Justice was unne¬ 
cessary. A more suspicious case never, 
hi his opinion, came before parliament; 
and as an bon. friend below him (Mr. 
Dent) had given notice for an inquiry into 
the situation of the colony, he trusted that 
the Committee would nol vote so large a 
Sdm as that required, until the inquiry bad 
taken place. 

' Lord COitUreogh said, that whatever 
plight be thought of the propriety of an 
establishment like Sierra Leone, as it had 
Ibr its object no less than the moral im¬ 
provement of the coast of Africa, it be¬ 
came necessary to put it on as liberal a 
fboting as the oth^ colonies of bis Ma¬ 
jesty. •' With respect to the particular ap- 
pdliitraent now complained of, be ob- 
diWvedtfiat l,500i. was considerably under 
^ sdms'paid to the beads of Admi- 
Ailty 'Jurisdictions in any other situation, 
#liidfa;wdre 2,(X}0f. a year at least. The 
tdlary^hi' this case wes not'- only fpr a 
Wf the prize court, but for'Chief 
JUitH/ii’ ''ft Was found extremely difficult' 
|lS“’piticuWf ■ person sufficiently quallfi^ 
Mtfhtmept' the iltuation. Aii hon. and 
ghnt. (Mr. Stephen) who had' 
hwn' iipj^ed to could ndt proeuro'toy 
und’^ove^nmont fouiid- 'Out: 
nppdiiWdd ia'b jd- 


diciai situation in Upper <C!aii«d«- When 
the appointment took place a« delay in 
making out the charter was foceaeen ;* i>ot 
it was proper to remark, that unloss tfie 
business lay in a very iiarrosv compass in¬ 
deed, When U came before the Lord Chatw 
cellor it might .not be easy far him in tbp 
midst of the muliiplied business hufore hint 
to give it p more early dctermitiiatioa. 
As to the adiount.pf theealary/Sie diffi¬ 
culty of procuring a person Jer She situa¬ 
tion proved «t was not too large. 

Sir J. -C. Hippttlejf spoke of the insalu¬ 
brity of the climate of Sierra L(‘one. 
which be knew irum his own expertence- 
Of 1,500 persons who were originally sent 
from this country to that colony} only 
survived in the ye’iip 1788; and he him¬ 
self should have fallen a victim to the cli¬ 
mate bad he not taken a sudden dcpsirture. 

Mr. Petl said, it did not follow that be¬ 
cause the business of the Chid Jostiee wet' 
carried on in bis absence, it was iherelbrp 
unnecessary. With regard to the indi¬ 
vidual appointed, it would bo very hard 
first to engage him and then to deduct bis 
salary all the time he was detained in 
Fmgland. As to the 'magnitude of the 
sum, it would certainly be a great moral 
as well as a great political evil, if he who 
administered justice between man nudinan, 
were not sufliciently iiidepeinlent lo be 
above necessity. 

Mr. IV/uibread was sorry to think that 
the member for Yorkshire (Mr. Wilber- 
force) and the rest of those who bad at- 
chieved so glorious a victory as the Abo¬ 
lition (if the Slave Trade, were unable to 
prevent this cHtablisbment from being a 
Job, and from being a constant reproach to 
the country. In consequence of impo¬ 
sitions, it was found necessary to iran.tter 
tile management of the colony to govern¬ 
ment. Yet the same impositions seem to 
be continued. The argument he bad heard 
from the hon. gent- who sfioke last waa 
like all the arguments whicbi during the 
time be had been in parliament, he hqd 
constantly heard from muneters. in wliich 
the' interest of public was nothing, 
and (he interest of the individual every 
thing, ffiicn an argument however, did 
not give him eatisAictton. It appeared. tha| 
Mr. Thorpe did notsuem iiK’lined'to iqeet: 
the climate of Sierra Leone. Where waa 
the necessity of removing this gentleman 
from Canada before every thing was readja 
fur his departulw to Sierra LedUe ? A greiqt 
deal'liadi biekn aaid of judicial splendouvt- 
diguity, tad an forth j but -lei iktllottM 
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K)ok ftt the reet of the loiontee, where it& 
many of them the Chief JiMUre bad not 
, more than jKKM. In Canada the salary 
was 1,100/. why then 1,600/. tor Siena 
Leone i Tiiere seemed many other ex* 
travagant and unneccbsary ajipoiottneiits, 
as salaries of 16 (>/. and t<K>/. a year. He 
was infonoed, that there were many per¬ 
sons in the colony, of characters by no 
means favourable. He thought it, there¬ 
fore, advisable that an inquiry should be 
made into the manner tn which the co¬ 
lony had been conducted ; and till such 
inquiry, lie thought it would be proper 
to postpone the present grant. 

The Cbaacel'orof the Exchetfuer declared, 
that he should bi veiy lia(>py to have this 
subject inquired into, and settled in such a 
manner as to prevent the annual discus¬ 
sions that took place open it. Whatever 
might be the lesult of that inquiry, how* 
ever, he could not but recommend to the 
Comnnitee to adopt the present vote ; for 
otberwisu half the year most elapse before 
the conimuii'catioii of any diminution in 
the grant could reach the colony, to which 
peiio I, and iwlerd until the return to this 
country of those persons whom the dimi¬ 
nution would cause to return, the salaries 
of the difllrem oHicars &c. must, in jus¬ 
tice be paid .it the old rate. Oi the good 
faith. In VII II as ul the policy of maintain¬ 
ing the colon), he had no doubt. Many 
persons, M noons and others, had taken 
refuge in (ht toKmy, and the expence of 
removing tin m, in the i\enl of abolishing 
the colony, wou d ne nearly equal to that 
of the colony itself, 'fhe necessity of ap- 
poinling to the vice-ailnnralty cooits, pri¬ 
sons by whom justice svouid be adminis¬ 
tered, was obvious; and a small sihry 
was not a sofTicient inducement to any 
respectable inclividn.tl to at cept a situation 
of that nature. Whatever might be the 
result of the inquiiy of his hon. fiiend, he 
saw no reason tor postponing the present 
grant. 

Mr. Dent observed, in explanation, that 
one of the objects which ht had in view 
in the intended inquiry was to give pro¬ 
tection to the Mat 00118 in their picsent 
situation. The rejiort at present was, that 
tbev were treated like siav<*8. 

Sir J. Ni,wj)ort compared the salary of 
the chief justice of SieVra Leone with that 
of the chief justice of other colonies, in 
order to prove that the sum allowed was 
liy much too large. He thought the grant 
ahueld not be made uutH the uiTtMtigeUDn 
bad Mkeo place. 


'TaUti«i.'«,nsif?7.*b fHt 

St^hm trnsted that when the sphtt 
jert came to be discussed, the bop- gmis 
tiemen opposite would bring prooify' *f 
of those assertions, which, thrown pMb 9 ft 
they now were (unfairly, m bis opiniot^^ 
plight make an unfavourable impressiqu. 
on the public mind. Of all the preposte-i 
rous supposiiioiui whicli he bad ever heard/ 
that of the Muva Scotia blacks, who foripte 
rd the large mass of the population of 
Nova Scotia, being slaves, nas the most 
extraordinary. There never was lest 
cause tut imputing partiality to goyariiit 
ment than jp the appointment of 'Mn. 
'rhorpe to the Chief Justiceship of Sierra 
Leone; an appointment winch w'as tb^ 
Single exception to the recommendation 
of the benevolent individuals who wera 
the pioprietnis of that <>ettlement before 
Its transfer to government. The abolition 
of the Slave Trade had lenderut it indis¬ 
pensable to establish a prizo raurt on the 
coast of Alrica; and Sierra Leone was of 
course selected as the must prupei place,, 
For the purpose of economy it had been 
determined to combine the offices of chief 
justice and judge of the prize court. Tbf 
nohie lotd (Ca'.tlereagli) had requested 
hiiu to find out, if pos-iule, some person 
who was quaiiiied for those situationsj, 
and who would accept theiil. It migb| 
be piesutMi'd that he had not been re¬ 
miss III the inquiry. But the nituie of 
the climate, Uie sia'c ot civilization, and 
other ciicuiiisianccs, tmmed such powen- 
till objections, mat among all those m-i 
rtivtduals in the piufession, who had given 
ail earnest of talent, he could not hud onej 
who was disposed to go to Sierra Leone. 
Nor was this surprising, when the diffi- 
culiy of filling up ihe appointments o# 
judges of till piize couits of the West Jn-r 
dies was consitleied, although those situ-;; 
dtioii^ had Silanes of 2.00iil. a-yvar at¬ 
tached to liiem, although those who belli 
them had the liberty of adding 'J,0Q0l, 
more by tecs, and although thete was an 
extensive wd civilized society.* It w;^ 
not until after the dis-ippointmeiii bo hod 
expeneiiceil in his search, that Mr.‘I'horjMi 
was appuinied. He lift it therefofe tn 
the Committee to detei mine Imw far gjo? 
vern oeiit could justly be charge^ wi^ 
any undue nvnivcs in this appointment 
Ad vet ting to the jgreater question, respec|js 
mg the colony itself, be trusted that % 
settlement like Sierra Leone, wbigh foroM 
ed the nucleus of African civiligatjQik 
would never be abandei^; be truq^ 
that (hn ceontry wouIdi^llNB crdaeilM^wpgl' 
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the dishonourable imputation of castiag off 
.i^frica, becuuse it no longer indulged in 
the abominable traffic of human beings. 

Mr. i'uller thaugbi liiat the fatality of 
the climate was a s’rong leason for enter¬ 
ing into' nil inquiry as lo the expediency 
of maintaining the settlenieut. 

, Mr. WiHicrJOJCd expressed the highest 
aatisfaction at finding that the subject was 
likely to undergo a thorongli investigation. 
He wished the public to be s.itisfied that 
justice, huiUHnity, and every other liberal 
considertuioi), ronspired to render it ne¬ 
cessary to apply a consiticrivble sum, fur 
many years to come, to the purpo.^es of 
that colony. He (lenied titat theic ii.td 
been any bad r.ianageincnt in the eaily 
period of the existence ot the Sie.rni Leone 
Company. The directors of the Com¬ 
pany had every year shewn tlieir accounts 
to their constituents, who expressed them- 
selves perfectly satisfied, and from whom 
they aivvayf'partcd in good humour. The 
formation of*colonies had always been 
found a matter of great ditiicuhy, although 
frequently uudcrtak.'^ii liy men of the 
greatest talents. That of bierra Lionc hud 
a!i;eady been of the greatest benefit to 
Africa. If it was of service to Africa to 
abolish the Slave Trade, the estubli-.liment 
of the colony of Sicira Leone bad mate¬ 
rially ronlribaied to that service, by af¬ 
fording an opportunity of observing mure 
accurately the nans ictions connected with 
it; and of viewing whole districts depo¬ 
pulated by the civil wars stirred up by 
that stiamvful tralbc. He re|ieated Ins 
joy that the uffiirs of the colony were to 
be investigated by a ConimiUee of that 
House. They would see the nrcc.ssity of 
doing something to compensate in some 
degree to Africa the evils which we. had 
formerly occasioned her. He well knew, 
that a great and lamented friend of his 
(Mr. Pitt) had cherished intentions of the 
most' beneficent nature towards Africa, 
and that it bad been in bis contemplation, 
.whenever the Slave Trade should be abo¬ 
lished, to propose to parliament the ajipli- 
cation ef a considerable sum of money to 
the purpose of civilizing that unhappy 
quarter of the globe. 

..Mr. H. Thornton would vote for the 
rant Sefore the investigation, becaase he 
kl not wish to inspire in the colony a 
distrust of the firmness of its establishment. 
He admitted that' the climate was uii* 
hetdthy, but not to the extent which bad 
bC|9n represented. Certain it was, that 
the iwitnber of the Maromu and Nova 
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Scotia blacks regularly increased. He 
cotifos.'icd, that it bad sotnelimes occuired 
to liitii that the appointment of a chief, 
justice was scarcely neceosary; but he 
w:is aware that this was a question . on 
wliich legal men were much more compe¬ 
tent lo determine than liin).se!f. 

Mr. Atieicromhy begged to repeat his 
foi'iner question, whether the chief justices 
of the Other colonies wore resident in 
thoin i 

Mr. Wharton said he could not state 
distinctly whether all were, or rot; but 
be was positive, that the gieaU-r uumbtr 
were, and he believed they all were. 

Mr. P>el said, that all weie resident but 
the one of Doioiiiica. 

The Kesotuiioii was then agreed to. 

b’CiiPLCS Of Coniolioated Fi'nd-— 
Om> Naval Stores.] 'Ibe House liaving 
resolved into a Coiiimiuee of Ways and 
Means, 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer moved, 

" I. Hiat towards making good the Supply 
granted lo his Majesty, there be is.sued 
and applied the sum of !)'j0,y‘i7/. i;*.?. ‘\\d. 
being the Surplus of the Consolidated 
Fund remaining in the Exchequer for the 
di-sposition of parliament, upon the 5tti 
day of April ISIl. 2. That towards 
making good the supply granted to his 
Majesty for Naval Services, there be ap¬ 
plied the sum of 4'2U,3<jt/., arisen from 
the sale of old Naval ami Vitliialling 
Stores." There wa.s in the last year a 
surjilus of 7,000,000/. and odd ihuus.uid 
pounds, but it was a surplus piodueed by 
the concurieiice of many circuinsidticVs, 
which Would not be reckoned on iu other 
years, a surplus of 000,000/. tm.ing taken 
place on the tuxes alone. In cunsequence 
of this, he had been induced at that period 
to recummemi the application of a certain 
portion to the cxpences of the current 
year; and i.e had even the salisfaciioii to 
stale to the House, that the actual pro¬ 
duce exceeded the estimate by 1,353,000/. 
Uo felt (he greater satisfaction in stating 
this, as it uilbrtied a practical refulatlun 
of reports which bad gone abroad, calcu¬ 
lated to give a gloomy view of the Iratle 
and finances of the country. The House 
would no doubt rejoice in this proof, if, 
indeed, any proof were w anted, that there 
was such a vigour in tlie trade, and such a 
solidity and stamina in the revenue, that it 
was not a little, nor even a great thing that 
would be sul&cient to destroy them. The 
House bad now before it a view of the 
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consequences of what he bad recom- 
nieiuied Iasi year—thal of meeting the ex> 
peiices without recurring to any new tax. 

• Xi would also be seen by refei ence to the pro* 
{luce fur Ihc last three years, that so far from 
(leclining, the country was evidently in a 
stale of great prosperity. In 1809, the 
produce was 36, t4(i,006/.; that of last 
year, upon which, as he had already 
slated, a considerable increase had oc- 
(;urre(i that could not be calculated upon 
ill future, was 41,‘141,'I?4/. and that ol the 
prc'sent year svas 41',300,000/. so that the 
diilerence between the present and the 
former year, vvics by no means so great as 
they had rearon to expect, cii comsidci ing 
the peculiar circumstances by which the 
funner year wus f.ivoured. After such a 
statement, the House would see there was 
no icason for indulging that despondency 
which sonic people were iitciincd to enter¬ 
tain. 

Jlr. Banhs congratulated the House on 
the statement of his right hon. frinal, and 
the proofs then before them of the pros¬ 
perous condition of the finances; but he 
begged leave to observe, and to press upon 
their consideration, that though our re¬ 
sources were iar^ and prosperous, it was 
m cessary to exercise tins greatest economy 
in tlieir application. He wislied that the 
corresponding sums of this last ycai's pro¬ 
duce .sliiiuld lie laid before the House, and 
was desirous to know win liter the fines 
for the militia wire included, which he 
undi rsluod ainounted to two or three mil¬ 
lions. 

The Chf/ncellor of the Exchequer read the 
coirvspiiiiding sums, but said that he had 
no eoiiceplioii liiat the fines for the ini- 
lil'a were so great as his him. friend had 
repiTSfiited. With re.spcct to the ijucs- j 
lion, Wheilier those fines were included in \ 
the present staiement > he observes tliat 
such as were paid into tlieExchecjuer were 
certainly {miiiprcliended in it, but be could 
not say whether those which were paid 
into the Bank were considered part ui the 
consolida'ed fund. 

Mr. Eranklimd thought the amount of 
tbe fines could not be so great as had 
been slated. 

Mr. II. Thornton recommended a strict 
adherence to ecutiomy, and expressed bis 
apprehension that the increase was not 
really so great as it appeared to be. 

The ChanexUor of the Exchequer said, 
thal econoniy should be undoubtedly a 
paramount object with that House; but it 
was also bound, to provide for the neces¬ 


sary expences.of tlie gorerRiiM^t>.4^ 
former object should novei^ be puri^ sd 
far as to exclude the .latter from, tbeirtcooff 
sjderntion. The . excess of the. CoaseiM- 
dated Tuiid, which hadexceeded the .e>^' 
mate of the year in which the taxes 
paid out of it, allbrded a ground Ibr.fe-'} 
presenting the increasing prosperitjr, pf 
the country. He remembered that in the', 
(firmer instance, when be recommended, 
that application of the fund, be waa 
charged with having taken a too sanguine. , 
view id‘ the subject; but experience Jhad' 
proved that that view was not sanguine^. 
and the increase already mentionra bad 
truly justified his predictions. The prO'*!. 
duce of the Post Ofiice itself, in the year; 
cniUng 1810, exceeded that of the fermet- 
year by, he believed, UK),000/. ; and in. 
tbe last year tbe excess was still greater.. 
The Excise was also considerably increas¬ 
ed, and there was every prospect of % 
flourisliitig revenue. ' 

The liesolutions were tben.agreed to. 

Dweixino House Robberv Btti.] Sir 
S. Humilly moved the third reading of this 
Bill. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, that though 
he agreed in the general principles stated, 
by his bon. and learned friend, he diilered 
frein him in the application of them to, 
the piesent subject. Tbe certainty of 
punishment should be obaeived, but that 
certainty would not be facilitated by the, 
Bill. This was nut a question of practical#-- 
but of speculative humanity, for it did not 
jrufess to make the practice conforcnttble 
,0 the theory, but the theory to the prac- 
.icc. It was urged, that prosecutions 
would be increased by lessening the pu* 
nihiiiiient: but that he denied, as far 8» 
hi.s experience went; and if prosecutors*, 
juries, judges, and witnesses were ali'ected 
by such a circumstance, he did iid| seP. 
w hy it should not be supposed to have am.- 
inlluencc upun otieiiders themselves. . The . 
terror of the law operated in the b«sk way..^ 
that law could operate, namely, to pre-i 
vent tbe coinmis.sion of crimes. It bad- 
been said, tii^t one object of tbe Bill wafi- 
to diiitini.-h tile discretion of judges. Uo.;- 
was sure, that no greater boon could be 
granted to tiieiii than such a stef^ if .it* ' 
cQuId be donji without materiallyiidMrin|p'{ 
the country at large; but, in hU opinioe*^ 
ihe. loss or limitation of their disc^etjioR*t;’ 
would he attended. with .|ba worst consa^'i 
quences. . He agteed, howeyer, in euitti 
thing with hia hoeu.a^d Earned .ffiabtlit' 
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Sratence^ hft <M^|^ Mft ^ be 

passed upon ch<7se wbo yferih Aet rn* 
tended to be ^cecateti; and be vnu also 
inclined lu ibink that tlw vaKte for which 
an ot)t»ider could be ponUhed capitaHy, 
might b« raised in propor^n te tiAr alte 
ration of the valuetif money as the present 

d*^. 

Mr.. Witberfiirce could not .agree that 
the Bill would have no practical 'eflect. 
The law, as it stood at piesent, wa.s calcu¬ 
lated to introduce a sort of guinbiing into 
^ce, in consequence of the uncertainty 
of punmlnnent. lie defended his hon. 
and learned friend from the imputation of 
intending to change the lawsol his country; 
and maintained that his tmiy object was 
to give the country a practical code. It 
had beau said that laws should be severe ; 
but when they were tuo much so the 
wmpathies of the people were driven to 
the side of the criminal, and they were 
■eiit away rather shocki <1 than reformed. 

Sir J. Newport thought it was a great 
practical evil that juries should be exposed 
to perjury. He instanced several cases in 
which verdicts had been given contrary to 
.-'▼idence, for the purpose of avoiding the 
•capital parts of the charges, and hoped his 
bon. and learned friend would persevere 
in his itMmition. 

Mr. Lockhart thought that the legis¬ 
lators of the present day should give 
some credit to the wiadom'of our ancestors, 
who had made and acted upon the law 
as it now stood. He .doubted whether 
^meti‘ were numerically increased, but 
be was certain their depth of dye was not; 
afidi tbit he attributed to the calculations 
which culprits' made between the crimes 
which wme punished capitally, and those 
which- were not. He objected to ven¬ 
turing on .an unknntvn sea, and repealing 
sJaw whhdi bad the sanction of antiquity: 
-if he did agree to it, it should be only as an 
-enperiment for one or twO'years> but even 
that be feared would have a tetidenc 3 r^to 
•pnsefttlwthe minds of the peoplei 

Mr. Whitbread taifji- fae*had not hitherto 
mksn smy part in ibese-discussnins, because 
ke- dmughc other gentlemen more oom-- 
fanent- to deliver their opinions than bn 
"wntld^bw; but'be-couid not help now-of- 
iknnd vfew'vwmls to the'consideratiow of 
House. He wet’astonished-at‘-the 
-^MWy'of lawyers that aiwe^s opposed^-bis. 
Jwm end learned friend y- and be was.-no 
'iewt^ astonished'* hearing’ hh- hen. -.mid' 
'ihnrned iHend'*s- opinionir termed - tbeore«> 
titahl ''anddM'wBMia moelr aatonkbotb af. 
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itb^e ingenious speech of bis hod; friend 
, (Mr. Pranktand), whn rertainlo said all 
that could be sard against-the Bill; and 
though he did not convince, at least suc¬ 
ceeded in dazzling in some parts,, and 
puzzling in others. Hid t'he lawyers re¬ 
collect, that his hon. ami leurued friend, in 
following up his great and benevolent plan, 
had pursued the highest law npintons of 
antiquity, many of wliom concurreil in the 
want of an amendment in our criiniital 
laws } As for what bad been said of re¬ 
conciling theory to practice, it would in¬ 
deed be a mo.st beneficial thing could 
they succeed in reconciling the theory and 
practice of the law. It was iniputed to 
his hon. and learned friend that he had 
taken up the opinion of Mr. Paley. This 
was not the case; for on the contrary he 
had combated successfully the doctrine 
laid down by that eininent writer on this 
subject. But his opinions proceeded from 
the best of source.s, and from the wisdom 
of his own excellent mind, matured by 
experience, and his attendance on the cri¬ 
minal courts-. He was certain, whatever 
might be the fate of this motion, to-night, 
that these ameliorations would sooner or 
later be adopted as the lai^of the land. As 
for the doctrine of die hon. and learned 
gent, opposite, that the peijury of witnesses 
and juries was humtme, and improved the 
general moralsi' he could not agree with 
him; and noticed two cases in which 
such peijuries occurred; the one, where 
a perran who stole six lOf. notes was found 
guilty of stealing to the amount of S9s .; 
and the other, where the criminal was ac¬ 
quitted fur stealing money, on the supposi¬ 
tion that it might all be bad! Gentlemen 
on the'otfaer side went always on the pre¬ 
sumption that these laws were enacted 
wisely, and oh duo consideration; hut did 
they not recollect how little capital pu- 
nisbmrnts'virere thought of before this age 
of civiheatiott? If a'member of parlia¬ 
ment was- wronged in ahy way. it was 
only kf move' to^bavw the sledge-faammer 
of the law laid upon the. ofience; and he 
dared^ say they remembered the story of 
thaBtll, making if a capiut felonv in a 
Jew to look down an area; which was 
amended' by tba- introduction of the 
wordsi'" 0* other,” after the word Jew, so' 
that any. bV’other person, might be 
hanged for tbfcfc offhiice. The- bon. and 
leamed'gcmtlemev opposite seemed afraid 
lest awyameiioradowof the law, even for 
a- ftw yearatabeuld uAsetile the minds of 
crimimk^^airt ftmt they could not ret«n 
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nents. This renttndod him «f Pig chd 
Kill Pig, about the beginning of the Am^ 
riean war^** WoaM vooIms eat and killed 
a little/'—After notiang some other argt]i>' 
ntents, the hon. gentleman eoncloded by 
My>ng, that the public opinion on the 
subject of this Bill migiit be seen from the 
rise of his hon and Teamed friend, even 
from the high eminence on which he 
formerly stooii, in public estimation. His 
finding time fiom his severe avocations to 
pursue this excellent and beneficent plan, 
after all the political feuds of this day 
were forgotten, would transmit his name 
with honour to posterity as the benefu tor 
of bis country. Some men, by their vir* 
tttous exertidfts, acquired fame after their 
death, but of his hon. and learned friend 
hfs Country might in bis life time say— 
" Presenti tibi largimur honores.” 

The Attorney Genertd thought it very 
natural that many lawyers should come 
forward upon a question materially con* 
nected with thejf profession. With re¬ 
spect to the Bill Itself, he believed it would 
have a tendency to increase and ndt to 
Itssen crimes; for it would remove the 
terror Off death which operated most 
stiongly upon the most hardened offenders. 
They would always make a distinction 
between the possihility of escaping death 
and the certainty that they could not be 
punished by it. As to passing sentence 
on those not intended to be execoted, an 
hon. and learned fnetid of bis bad de¬ 
scribed on a former night its effect on a 
young woman; from Vbence he (the At¬ 
torney (tenerai) would infer that it might 
operate in many cases to deter the m'< 
dividaais from Allure offences. As to the 
objection of the onwillingneBs of protecu-^ 
tois to come forward, it applied equally 
to the whole of the criminal law. £fe 
thought the opinions of the Recorder and 
Common Serj^nt entitled fw considerable 
weight and was somewhat surprised that 
bis bon. and learned friend did netendea* 
vour to procure the opinion oftbedfodgos 
on a matter of snch rmportaneet » 

Mr. jUforryoi/oxpiessedhiniselfatroiig^ 
in favour of the monMire. The advantage 
of the milder system of erhooina} kttr was 
evident from the effect which it had pfo« 
doced in a neighbuqrtng country. In the 
year 18u2 he was in i^sterdmd, and he 
foamed, that for mony years hak two tn> 
stances of capital punfshsoent had ac*- 
curred there. ImprieoiHDeBt^and'hwd 
labour were substttuMl teteftpHat wi* 
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pracffcdl prtmf of ihh ^ad eofufedittttcoi 
Brhiftg.froai tife tdw'asit at'pre^ed^irtbod^ 
HewHuded to HiO «at!e of Itm nnfort\itffiMir 
mhb' lately ekedtfted at Hlddces^eri^H^ 
consequence of the reprieve h^mg 
mis-directed. This Cohld hot Dave.''we* 
curred, if the contemplated altenttlott M 
the law bad taken place. The opinkma m 
ffiat great moralist Dr. JobnSOn, Os stetl 
as of other eminent men, were in favour of 
the principle of these Bills, which hO 
would most heartily support, 

Mr. IVynn supported the Bill, tife ex* 
pressed himself detidedly hostile to tbO 
attaching the punishment of death to ol^ 
fences of a comparatively tiifling nature. 
Much piactical ill had arisen from the 
cKmtnal law, as at present constituted, 
by occasioning those numerous iustances 
of pvrjurj' which every gentleman mint 
be aware of. 

The House divirlcd, when there apw^ 
pcared: For the Sd reading, 50; AgaioM 
It, 39. Majority II. 

The Navigable River Robbeiy Bill,'the 
Privately Stealing Btil, and the ^gliohamt 
Irish Bleaching Ground Robbery Bdl, werb 
then read a third time, and also passed. ' 
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Tue»4ay, April 9. 

MiLTTfA ENuatMFitr Bill.] Ott 4ba 
third reading of this Bill, 

The Marquis of Lansdovnu strongly ob* 
jected to the principle of the ballot,whibh 
<m being resorted to under this Bill in tbn 
year ISIS, would fall on a population 
diminished by ^ere being taken feony it 
840,000 volunteers and low militia then 
m ''service, and- the same number whojle 
term of service would then have exphw^ 
it would thu» operate nitii inoreased pms* 
sure uptm a population'dinimiab<mi.by 
480,000, and sroiRd behedWfa'grieVoua 
burden upon thiillimnsAing eh^umiefjfead 
pmtiesi of the m tdi||ee|Kl««» 

thia the more a^rragly, hceauae the objagt 
of'4ha measmre wab tnaupply the ri^;»lar 
army, and hr thiav|^ it onjnat, that paall* 
euier indaViduainahottld be heavily taamd 
for tifis purpose, instead of the fun^ for k 
being supplied by the statsw' Hetegcetted 
diet Mr. Windham^s produetive-^ 

raen-asilpRivedrie fawai l^fimnMl<w||f 

y earJkf bav^hekt 

(3B2) r 
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persevered in, but tboug^t it; would be 
better to Uisibtss tbe plon idtQgeUwr, than 
to mix it with uniimUed eervioe^ which he 
thought operated most wiiavdura.biy« ' . ‘ 
The Eart of . l*ieerpcK>il; 0 ontended( with 
reference to Mr. SVindhatn's plan, that 
there wa» no experience of its success* as 
the number of men.produced in the year 
referred to, was to be attributed to the 
measure for filling up the secood battalions 
alladM to last .night by his noble friend 
‘ (viscbufit SidinoutTi). Willi respect to 
tbe/^ Bill, tie contended, that it was not 
the faif way of putting the argument that 
the ballot Was to be resorted to lor tbe pur« 
pose of supplying the regnfer army, it 
being only to operate for tbe purpose of 
supplying men. for- home defence, in the 
room of those who bud Toluntarily entered 
the regular s«my. > 

Tbe Marquis of Lantdoume contended, 
Umtthe success ofMr, Windham^splan was 
progressive, it.having produced in the firaft 
quarter at the rate of lO.O(X)menper annum; 

«on the second quarter at the rate of 15,000; 
the third, :at the rate of 21,600, and the 
fourth, at the rate of 24,000. - 
' Earl ^raswnor was of opinion, that if 
Mr^ Windham's plan b%d been persevered 
in, it would have prevented tbe necessity 
of having recourse to nieatures like tbe 
present. ■ 

The Marquis of Lamdmne moved to 
insert Words for the purpose of suspending 
the operation of thehallot, after the passing 
the Act, observing, that the. ballot was 
ROW going on in complete the militia to 
92,0^ men, its .present, number^ being 
U4,000, which were negatived. 

.';Tbe Earl;of /fardwfebe moved to leave 
out the^ elaase iroposwig penalties in the 
parishes fet.nat raising the >m^ within the 
tinsB'-allotiw]. The oiotionwasw’opposed 
bynbe-.earl of.Liverpooij'andthe i'loHse 
divided on the' questioui tipHt :4be clause 
Hand panuf the Bill.-.. * > •: ■ 

■fti, r[‘-* y 

motion^ 

the &t*> Inserting 

RVjH&itoi’awHM p£ tboEili foe snsr 
Of. the .ballot* 

,12 i/'ij ■ 

rwjciH Coojente,,.,,.-..•fidM ■, 

... Majosily.,3 

g^.BRkRT.vid uRSt itniAsvrains.ov.^.PdC'riiw 
^'biefderj>f tlte d«i!^ Uani^ beediwikl 

t ^ 'i 


for t^ing into con^evatipn the Prince Re«» 
gent's -niesstge, and the said, message . 
having been read by the. clerk atthe4ab^.. 

, Marquis Weliftley- rose, he said, for - 
the purpose of moving an humble address- 
to bis royal highness the Prince Regent, 
in auswer-tohis most gracious commuaica* 
tton made yesterday to their lurdshipsj^ 
concerning the propriety of afibrding aid 
to the people of Portugal. Tbe noble maro 

S uis called to the consideration of the 
[ouse tbe efiects that had been produced 
in Portugal by the spirit of the people and., 
the troops that bad been raised and taken 
into British pay.. A sentiment had been. 
thereby created of admiration of the mag-., 
nanimity, tbe perseverance, tbe Jealous, 
and ardent constancy, which the exertions. 
of OUT ancient and foithful ally had, with 
British assistance, so i^trikingly manifested. 
He called to mind the great and costly 
sacrifices they had made: first in the pre¬ 
parations for an efiectuai resistance to their. 

I invadera; and secondly, in bearing up 
with fortitude against what had sinen 
taken place, and, in the endurance of 
their spirit under the wanton cruelty and 
savage barbarity which had been exer¬ 
cised upon them in the retreat of the 
French army. He d id nottbiiik it necessary 
to urge this subject by entering into details 
of, what bad been inflicted and what 
endui^ed. What he was about, to propose 
was justifiable, not only oniuotiresof gene¬ 
rosity to a people in alliance with us, but 
was due on the sound policy upon which 
he conceived every one must see that tbe 
proposition stood. But be should take the 
liberty of making k few observations on its 
general principles. There could scarely 
exkit' a aoubt, that in such a contest as 
tiiatio which this iiationwas now engaged, 
a fair and full view.of its circumstances 
would justify us in raising a resistance in 
aoy,. part of tlie cimtincnt of Europe 
against tbe enemy, when there appeared 
apy prospect of such rebi-^tance being effi¬ 
cacious and auccessful. But there had 
been- tpuch .doubr, and experience had. 
ceiifivmed opinion, that wbatevet 
ggpovaliiFlB^ples of .policy might justify, 
wq;,o«>g£t^|!d(oow the sentiment of tb« 
Kadon.-wlnevwewere about to assist and 
ejonottrage.we ought .to know that slie felt 
as -aincerfily and deeply as ourselves tba 
oaiuva.qf i^ber aitualiQu; and that she felt 
that .iqiivit'taiid energy to resist her op- 
paeaaor. which could ^one lead to a steady, 
a^^alar, 4«hwat>ned opposUieai, which 
cafild><ti|jy..hft expected suqcemn 
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ibt By the fall vr6W, oti tbe paftc 
«f the strogglinff nation, of the dan* 
gert and difficalties against which it had 
to contend. Under these circutnttanoaa 
he begged their lordibipa to looh at the 
great exertions of the Portogaese, and to 
consider that for the purpose of such 
defensive war, the first and main^spring of 
resistance must be found in the spirit 
of the people themselves. Great exer¬ 
tions were made in the first instance; 
but there was one great matter still re¬ 
quired ; there was wanted not only Uie 
spirit to prepare, but the spirit to endure. 
%e what were the efforts which had been 
made by the nation. It was not only the 
exertions of the Ordenanza, nOr the no- 
merous and great individual elForts, but it 
Was the persevering and vast sacrifices 
which had been sustained by the public 
spirit, which, under the exertions and di¬ 
rections of that great ronmandert—-for so 
he must call him, though so nearly related 
to him by blood—had been rendered so 
essential to the general defence. Every 
man most agree, that by the whole system^ 
all the attempts of the enemy bad been 
frustrated; the whole of this great com- 
binatibn of measures for defonce bad 
tended to exalt our military character in 
the highest degree, in every sober, sted- 
fast, regular consideration of such a sub¬ 
ject. ft hod manifested the wisdom of the 
commander, and had defeated the enemy 
in all his efforts. As we had felt ourselves 
folly ju*itified in subtaiiiing the military 
efforts of the Portuguese government, so 
now that we bad gained that main spring 
of defence, the will and spirit of the Por 
tuguese people, were we equally justified 
in rendering our assistance to them. When 
we saw that distress which they had borne 
with firmness and perseverance, should we 
not agree to give our aid for relieving them 
from the pressure ? Indeed, we should be 
laying the foundation for the erection of 
new military undertakings, by supporting 
and animating a spirit, not origioaily' 
Created by us, but hithet-to fostered by us 
so successfully, and which after its snffor- 
ingsand privations came back tons’for 
fortber sustenance and enooura^meilt: 
On tbia great military divefsion, founded 
in publicupirit and fortitude, depended the 
hope of any favourable alteration it) Europe 
and, in no small degree, our ovrn psttiCuw 
lar aafoty. The consequences of the ex¬ 
ample or Portirgat might prove as b«nc*< 
ficiid to other nations of Europe naihly 
liad fakbeito been for her ovm deftticeir 


This matsure, fhefofore, he wOokl repeat^ 
stood upon the griMndHaf the solid, sub¬ 
stantial policy,'of encouraging what had 
proved an adrantageoos, and net aioiply 
an old attachment,wiendship, and alliance. 
It stood on the ground of the only, hope 
of achieving any tlriiig in the shape ofset 
cority for any part of EurOpcu It coto- 
biired principles,)!) which ancient alliance 
and particular and geuerat safely; were 
equally concerned. He was satUfiM that 
their lardships would not rcpodiate those 
grounds of action—that they would not 
repudiate such old and admitted priucU 
pies of national conduct, which were in 
auch perfect consonance te eveiy dictate 
of morals and of relimon. llie principles 
of our measures in Portugal were not to 
be characterived as sentimental, chivalrous, 
and, romantic: they were connected with 
every sentiment that was dear to British 
hearts. Hitherto we had given our aid 
liberally, and there were the heat reasom 
for our continuing to do so. It was firesh 
in the recollect^ of their lordships,, 
that titey bad acted on a broad, fair, and 
liberal scale. He hoped he had net lived 
to see the day, though he had sommiiuet 
been surprisetl by bearing something like 
it, when it should be said, that, ancient 
faith, long.tried atiachmenu, and cIom 
connections with our allies, were circum¬ 
stances to be discarded from our con. 
sideration; and that they should he sa¬ 
crificed and abaodoned to the room sug¬ 
gestions and caimdations ora cold policy. 
Connected and combined as every great 
view of such a subject was in this measure, 
he should notfuither encroach upon their 
lordships' attention except to mention* 
that the sum ha proposed for the relief of 
the suffering subjects of our ally in Por¬ 
tugal, was 100,0001. Till* noble maram 
then read the Address to the Prince Be- 
gent, which was conformably to his Royal 
Highness's message: and moved that ib« 
Address be agreed to. . 

Earl GroitwaorfeUconsiderabielKfficuUy 
in acceding particularly 

when he con wdg PHMaw much had* been 
done already for PuIS|b). Lately twb 
millions of money haohvcn granted 40 
that country 4 and the foafoa then Miigtw 
ing for proposing it was/ follt the Freneh 
were in pomssion of'graat pnVt of Por¬ 
tugal* end therefore revenues could 
not be received fooig the diOiaiii'provincet 
of the country. Now the sau^c reason did 
net bold, forme’dfrMurK wevehipoBsemten 
ofoDiy.a pBudl paAePBN^gai; and bt 
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would tMk, were their lor^ips re»Uy iwe- 
pared to take Utefrb<d«b|trdenufien them* 
selres, and exempt the PertofiMtee alto* 
gether from the burden of nelhllvjng their 
own people ? It wm a principle at ap> 
plicable ta. pablic as to private aifairst. 
that you should be just to y oar own people 
befpre you d^ore generous to other na¬ 
tions.' He knew it wonld be generally 
thoagbt, that this was a magnificent and 
high sounding proposal and that to some 
minds it might recommend itself on that 
very account, particularly as displaying a 
marked contrast with the barbarity and 
atcocitjas of which tlte French had been 
guilty towards tbe Portuguese. These 
were, indeed, shewy principles; but he 
doubted whether they were sound in the 
present circumstances of the country. 
He ,was not for deserting an ancient ally; 
'but sometimes too great liberality bad the 
effect of discouraging the efforts of those 
who were the objects of lU He begged, 
however, to remind the House, under 
whom thei>e exertions of the Portuguese 
bad been made ; they were made under 
the direction of British ofiicers: and hence 
he concluded, that if any thing was to be 
expected from the Spaniards in the com¬ 
mon cause, it must be from their being led 
on by British officers. 

The Earl of Harrowby observed, that 
his recollection did not furnish him with 
the reason assigned by the noble lord for 
tbe former grant, namely, that a large 
proportion of Portugal was in tbe bands 
of the enemy. That was a grant founded 
on reasons of its own, and furnished iio.ar- 
gumeut whatever against tbe present It 
should be recollected, that the war in Por¬ 
tugal'was notan ordinary war, nor con- 
du^l^ by the French on the principles 
nsgm in former times, when, though a 
hostile army traversed a country, yet still 
soihbthlng was left for the subsistence of 
tbe inbabitanu; but Euiope had never 
witpessed ,such barbarities a?, had been 
perpetr&ted by tt>e French; and tbo comi- 
try jhpsugh which they passed bad been 
plupiier^d ant^ exhausted to such a degree, 
tbht Britltb humaoity alone could atibrd 
it tibe. common and necessary means of 
mp,stepcf^ at^ if the aid pvaa Aotspeedily 

S ;raote4f mijht ^fsme too late to-effitet 
taj)ti!|ect. <M he thought of the 

taljUHs of, the British officers who .were. 
at’ tpe head of the aUif4 (fid ^ot 

bilipTf that erei^h^r, jfa|j^taavnal4 hav« 
pfbdhoed theii;.e£^ whhoa^the exipittops 
«f thePort(|gttese popaj^tion.^ TlhepiMe 


santry and the militia had uniformly dissi 
played the greatmt aidour, and their armw 
bad fought tide by side with tbe British 
soldiers. Let tiuw lordships look also at 
the accounts which had been received of 
their inferior officers, and -it would be 
found that they had always their full share 
in the danger and tbe glory of every ae- 
tion. ,The liberties of Portugal had been 
saved, at least for a time, at tbe expeiice 
of much blood and treasure, and if farther 
diatresses were inflicted on the peopleby the 
atrocities of their enemies, which it might 
not be in the power of this country to pre¬ 
vent, the present measure would at least 
display tbe generous policy on which we 
had acted. 

The Marquis of Lansdoumct in conse¬ 
quence of what had fallen from his noble 
friend (earl Grosvonor) felt himself called 
upon to state shortly tm reasons for voting 
fur tbe present motion; agiecuig iu tbe 
justice of the remarks made by bis noble 
friend, he still could nut consider them as 
a ground for resisting the motion. As ap¬ 
plied to economy in our expeditions, and 
the taking care that more expence w.ts 
not incuiicd than was commensurate with 


the object to be attained, be perfectly 
concurred; but whateter might have 
been his o'pinion regarding tbe policy of 
our military exertions m Portugal, no 
doubt now existed in his mind, that the 
eflbrts made by the people of Portugal 
eminently deserved at our hands the aid 
HOW asked, to relieve that distress into 
which they had been plunged by the bar- 
baiity of the enemy. Of that state of 
distress there could be no doubt; it was 
confirmed by all the accounts received 
from Portugal, which stated the priva¬ 
tions endured by the inliabiiants to be 
extreme. Wbatever, therefore, might 
have been bis opinion of any part of our 
policy in Portugal, or even, if he believed 
that lord Wellington wonld be again com¬ 
pelled to retreat, still .be would vote for 
die present motion, convinced that by af¬ 
fording this timely assistance to tbe iiis- 
treased inhabitants of Portugal, we should 
manifest acouduct so oppositely contrasted 
with that of the enemy that it couid not 
fail to make an impression in Europe 
highly favonrableio the British character, 
and tend to place that; contrasted conduct 
in the strongest point of view. In Poiv 
toga) itself it Qoull hot fail eminently to 
satse thutBritiah character in tfae.esuaaa- 
tioo of the people. tinia naisiog tbe 
estimatjou the Bi^isfa. chamoter in 
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Earopei by displaying iu beneficence, its 
generosity and its huikianity, as contrasted 
'With the savage barbarity of the enemy, 
the most beneficial consequences mast re¬ 
sult with a view to the great contest we 
were maintaining against that enemy. In 
extending to the people of Portugal that 
gcuerositv for which they might look 
through Europe and the world in rain, we 
placed our national character upon a pin¬ 
nacle of greatnesb which nothing coaid 
destroy. It was through these acts that 
Europe would see the excellencies of our 
character, and it« eminent superiority to 
that of the enemy. Even if our army was 
compelled to evacuate Portugal, and we 
should be unable to withstand there the 
progiess of the enemy, still this act would 
be productive ot the most beneficial con¬ 
sequences, the posterity of the inhabitants 
of Portugal would remember with gra¬ 
titude the aid afibrded to their ancestors 
in the hour of their distress, and would 
bail the British character with a corres¬ 
ponding admiration. For these reasons, 
tlie Address should have his hearty con¬ 
currence. 

The Address was then agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, April 9. 

Parish ApFRBNricFs Bii L .3 Mr. Wil- 
braham Bootle moved lor leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend the state of Parish Ap¬ 
prentices. Formerly the parish children, 
who were put out as apprentices, were 
bound cither to masters resident in tiimr 
own, or m thn adjoining parishes. The 
overseers appeared to hive f»igotten, that 
it was their duty to ctaiid m some mea¬ 
sure an loco parttuis, and to look to the in¬ 
terests of the childieii when they were 
putting them out as apprentices. The 
hon. member here quoted the words of 
the late lord Kenyon, in a Cctse wiirre a 
foreigner was indicted and found guilty of 
ill-treating some apprentices which had 
been bound to him by parishes. That 
noble judge reproved must suvureiy the 
conduct of the overseers in that iiisianoe, 
and said that they had acted contrary to 
their duty and to the law of the land, th 
putting 17 children os apprentices to a 
man who could neither employ Ofsfeed 
them. Too many overseers appeftred 
perfectly content to get rid of the bonbito 
of the children, without caring «wbat af¬ 
terwards happened to them. In fact. It? 
was impossible that Urn overseers of pa¬ 


rishes in die metropidis eoold tsaMrdfea ftha 
saperintendance which tile law iroqdirid, 
if the children were to' be tent off vf 000 
at a time to Mancbeater of Vorhshwe to 
the manufactories I neither was it likely' 
that the manufacturer who took t«Vo of 
three hundred apprentices eould'pay that ' 
attention to their morals that was due, or 
in any way stand in toco petrmtvi, as the 
law required the master to do. A very 
considerable number of ch'rltlien were re¬ 
gularly imported into Lancashire from the 
metropolis, far the purpose of tite manu¬ 
factories. To remedy the .great evil 
which ofien resulted from children being 
thus sent friendless into distant parts of thw 
country, he wished there should he a re¬ 
gulation that they should not be sent to a 
gi eater distance than iurty mites from the' 
place of their settlement; at this distance' 
they might be occasionally visited by 
some of their overseers of by their parrents, 
which would prevent their being ill-treat¬ 
ed by their masters. He would wish at 
least to try the experiment whether em¬ 
ployment could not be found for the poor 
ciiHdren of this metrnpohs within the dis¬ 
tance of forty miles from it. He should 
aim propose a limitation of the number 
of apprentices which were to be bound to 
one man, as it was impnesible that in those 
manufactories where many hundreds of 
children were taken apprentices, due at¬ 
tentions should be paid to each of them. 
He would also ptopose, that 40 days 
should elapse between the tune that the 
child was sent and the completion of the 
indentures, in order that it should be as- 
ceitained what was the temper and cha- • 
racter of the master. After a few ge¬ 
neral observations upon tbe advantages of 
regulations similar to those be had men¬ 
tioned, be moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the state of parish ap¬ 
prentices. , 

i.eave was given, and the Bill was im¬ 
mediately bi ought in and read a first time. 

* 

Pay of Opficebb ov the Navy on 
Foreign STATiONs.3 Captain Bennett rose, 
pursuant to nuUee, to submit a motion re-' 
laiive to the pay of Officers of the Navy 
on foreign swtions. fii consequence of " 
tlie fluctuation of the foreign exchan||^efi, i 
or rather the depression of them Ugainkt 
this country, (he officers uf tbe itavy on, * 
the Meditenaneao itation, and at jL4sbon, 
aclually suflbred a loss of about HO per' ^ 
cent, on all pay remitted to them. 4^ * 
that ba desired, Was, tht^ the navy shodm 
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in this respect be pot on a footing with men might aho think that (hey had a ri|^hr 
the army, and that they shonld receive to similar allowances. He hoped that the 
their pay at par. This queation, which exchange would not remain permanently*^ 
was merely brought for the comforts against but that in time it 

the navy, and was quite abstracted from would so farrPbflf that the officers should 
all party considerations, would, he hoped, have nothing to complain of. Besides the 
deceive the sanction of the House. He loss which he had mentioned, he believed 
mdetstood that it was to be opposed by that the olliccrs would draw more bills, if 
some of bis Majesty's ministers, but he those bills weie to be paid at par; and he 
could not conceive upon what ground, a thought that even the evil which was now 
the matter appeared to him so strictly complained of might pioduce in them ha- 
just and reasonable. He could see no bits of economy and frugality, when they 
reason why the officers of the navy should found that they lost considerably by draw- 
not receive the same advantages in this ing for money from England. If the 
respect as the officers of the army. He motion was agreed to, it would have a 
concluded by moving that this House tendency to turn many of our officers 
will resolve itself into a Committee of the into money-brokers. He found bimseit 
whole House to consider of the Act o! compelled by his sense of duty to op- 
the 35 Oeo. 3, c.^ 94, respecting the wages pose the motion. 

•nd pay of certain officers of his Majesty's Mr. JFAti(5mtd hoped that this question 
Navy, so far as relates to Bills drawn by might be discussed without soy con'idera- 
Officers serving on Foreign Stations under tions of party. He did not nisn to oppose 
die provisions thereof. ^ himself to the administration ot the i is'ht 

Mr. FbrAe Was convinced that no party hon. gent., whose conduct in ins ilepart- 
bonsiderations were mixed with the pre- ment he had always heard spoken of with 
dent question. Ere^man must feel for the greatest approbation. He thought it 
the honour and comrorts of the navy, and was due to the right bon. gent, to say so 
in this feeding he partook as much as the much in praise of his geneial administra- 
gallant officer, or any other man. The tion of the Admiralty, yet in the piescnt 
pliant officer roust have known, that what instance he must entirely disagree v.iih 
he had proposed, it was not in the power him. If the present motion had come 
of the Admiralty to do, and that it could from that right hon. gentleman, he was 
only be done by that House. Befoie he sure that it would have been agreed to by 
adverted to the situation of officers cm- the liouse without any opposition. He 
pibyed in the Mediterranean, be should could see no reason why the officers of the 
first generally state, tlfat before the year navy should not have the same allowances 
1795, the officers, as well as the ship's com- as the officers of the army. The right 
pany, only received their pay when the ac- hon. gent, seemed to think that their supe- 
counts were closed at the end of the year, rior accommodation on board ship, w here 
fititl^ that Act they were allowed to draw their lodging and food was provided for 
on tne NaVy^ Board quarterly for the them, was a sufficient reason for a difier- 
amoont of their pay. Until this regula- ence. He, however, thought otherwise, 
tiM, the officers In the Mediterranean, as for doubtless all those things were taken 
well as on other stations, were indeed ex- into consideration when the pay of the 
posed 'to considerable hardships, both itvo services were fixed. As to the chance 
dpon this account and on account of the of the exchanges rising in time, that was 
uufavoofable state of the exchanges. In nothing to the officers now serving, it 
1300 Ihd 1801 the price of the dollar rose was a poor comfort to the officers who 
fn thd Mediterranean and Levant, and the were losing SO per cent, out of their pay 
exchange 1^ been Sometimes fitvourable, by serving their country in the Mediter- 
although he must allow, that for many years ranean, to tell them that some time or an- 
bat^ (he ^cflUars had been Above the par, other officers might possibly gain by the 
wbkdi^as 4t. Otf. and even sometimes rose exchanges becoming favourable. VVhen 
tt higiv as 5s.'8d. intbht part of'Europe." the right hon gent, said, that probabiy 
Jflftiemotfonof file hoO.^Officer was agreed the exchange would again rise to be in 
tOithe equntt^ Vrodtd* sui^ an annuu loss favour of this country, be must say, that 
oS''SPtfilOOiL for'remitl^ces to officers op he Could see no such probability. Sup- 
tbcM^terraDeanatatiM alone,'and simi* pose that an expence would* be inour* 
latr clajms would cetlbiflly’be put inty ed by this means of 30 oS 40,0001. a 
officers on otW^siatitkis.’ Theennunon year, he was convince^ (hht it could*^ 
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well be saved on oom^ olber part of the 
navy estimates. Batj if it could not be 


saved, still he was sure that the country 
would never grudge such a sum for the 
comforts of a set of men, who were in a 

E eculiar degree, the beloved of the nation. 

[e thought the right hon. gentleman's 
way of teaching them frugality and eco¬ 
nomy was rather a curious oue. To be 
sure, if from the income of a man of a 
hundred a year, you take away thirty, 
that man is obliged to be economical and 
frugal in spite of himself. But he did not 
know what right they had to force people 


him by the lion. gent. 

right, therefore, to pot whaa-^e 

a calumnious constroctioit^^on hjlf 

Mr. Jitoie said that he 
the honour and comforjta pf' iheiutyir ’ 
any man, and had done all tbatla^ ui 
power of his humble efforts ,tp pnadipto 
them. He therefore tru6ted}tbt|t 
not be considered an enei^ tq the 
although he must oppose ^te- pr(^e^^« 
tion. On some stations tbe|jcGhw^ 
in favour of the ofUcer, and bn the; Ja|p^(t; 
station in parUcolar, it * 


to be economic and frugal in that manner, permanently 12 per cent, in j^li; 
or why the naval officers should be 6ned The calculation of the 

made to the naval officers woida oe 
tremely difficult, as there was ho 
master as in the army. ^ 

Mr. Homer supported the motion, 
though be was generally in favour of Jpii* 
creases of pay and allowance originality 
with ministers, and not in that .Honif., 
He certainly did not think thatJtwoo|ji^ 
right to be calculating minute yaria^Hi^ 
of exchange, but that when a yery stre^ 
case was made out for reHefj>.aS|. 
ceived this to be, he thought the omcier| 
should not be permitted to suffer ap vnr^ 
considerably. , .j, ■ 

Mr. Hmkiston conceived, tlipt gmai nif< 
hculty would arise, if we were to think of 
adjusting the pay of officers to the bicea^ 
sant variations of foreign exchange vigt 
some cases it would be equivalent to 
vance of 30 per cent, on their. ^ay,4o'^ft, 
disadvantage of the country in soiine, of 
course, a diminution. They could not b% 
paid in bullion, without a serious lossJh iia: 
purchase. The, measure propo^d tyoqldc 
have the effect of introdociug a 
kind of money-brokerage into the asiBvipe^ 
If the measure proposed had. a^ foanjlp.^ 
tion with respect to the officers in thq^Me* 
diterraneaq, there was no reasoq,why,,U 
should not reach to all officers, payal^a^ 
military, abroad. The auesti.on wfa qoiif- 
nected with that of exchanges, ,wtx 
extremely extensive. He conmu^d,;by;: 
recommending the motion to.ba^iviUH 
drawn. ' ,,, .V-/,'.,-;#; 

Captain Bemett said, that 
been now four years sofforii]ty fr^amw^^ 
grievance; how long,then,het^lmd4&fl««m 
they still to suSer from 
system of the gentlemen op 
of the House ? He, had 
of the cold oalcqiadep%f{^;4^v(«eJ^efeui 
The memoriafe • 

aL. 2.. J J __*_ St,, — 


in the amount of 30 per cent, on their pay 
merely because they were sent to serve 
their country in the Mediterranean. The 
right hon. gent, had seemed afraid that all 
the officers would turn money-brokers, if 
their bills were payable at par. [Mr. 
Croker said, across the table, not all, but 
many of them.”} Oh! then it seemed that 
the &cretary to the Admiralty did allow 
that there might be some splendid ex* 
ceptions of officers who would not be 
money-brokers! He difFerred from him, 
however, in this respect, and thought that 
very few of our naval officers thought of 
making money by calculating rates of 
exchange. Their principal calculation 
of gain was from mking prizes. He hoped 
the House would do that justice to the 
navy which the ministers d<d nut appear 
inclined to do in the present instance; 
and he should wish that the hon. officer 
would take the sense of the House, in 
order that it might appear who voted 
against their claim and who supported it. 

Mr. Croker said, the hon. gent, bad not 
refated any one of the arguments of the 
right hon. gent, who preceded him; and 
on one. or two occasions, had shewn that 
he completely mis.understood him. On 
one of these occasions, after a long tirade, 
he had felt the necesity of confessing his 
igiDoraace of wbpt, perhaps,.every body in 
tlte Hquse but himself completely under- 
siood; He rose at. present to take notice 
of an unfair constroctiou that had been at¬ 
tempted to be put upon his meaning, when 
the hen. gen|. first charged bis right hon. 
friend wi^ having said, that all the officers 
of the navy wuuld^become money brokers ; 
and then attempted to convert his (Mr. 
Croker’s) .dissent ipto an espressioo that 
thei«. might be some. The expressions 
made! use-of by his right, hon. friend. 


sveise very different from those assigned to this subject bad beenipusvede^gr j^silf|i|^ 
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How long, he asked, were they, to softer 
endtir tins coid'bleoded system ? Weie he 
to be alone on this question, he should still 
feel It to be his duty to divide the House. 
He saw clearly, howerer, that the ad mi' 
nisiration would be succeasfta]. He men* 
tinned the different diminutions which the 
iilcomc of tlie officers of the navy bad suf¬ 
fered from income tax, &c.; and then 
asked with what propriety the right hon. 

E mt. could call them money*brokers ? 

B /lever lamented, more than at that mo¬ 
ment, the want of the powers of elo^ 
quence, that he might express his indig¬ 
nant foelings at that insinuaitoo. Nothing 
but imperious necessity could have induced 
him, mexperienced as he was, to come for- 
srard with the motion; but having once 
made it, ho would take the sense of the 
House upon it, 

Mr. Yorke said, he was not aware of 
more, than two memoriais having been 
presemc i fiom ofljcerH on foreign service. 

Mr. H. Thomicn thought thd question 
jaremuture, there was another question 
depending by which this would be mate¬ 
rial ly affected. He therefore thought that 
the other should be decided before the 
present was entered npcHi, 

Sir C, M. Burrell said, the officers of the 
navy bad been ill used by the House, in 
the deduction which had been made from 
their shares of prize money, merely for the 
aftke of popularity. 

Admiral ffarv^ stated his determination 
to vole for a (Jommutae. 

Mr. ffAi/frr end declared his intention of 
moving the previous question, that the 
j^ndemen oppo&ite, who seemed to think 
It premature, might Irave an opportunity 
of wpporting it hereafter, He was pro- 
coedtiig in bis ubservations, when 

The Spedeer suggested that the hon. 
member had spoken already upon the sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr, W. Adam said, that understanding 
the gentlemen opposite in the saute way 
that his hon, friend bad, he sbould'afibrd 
tbedi the opportunity, by moving the pre- 
OMAfi question. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he should vote for 
tbo previmis question, if he undetxtood the 
horn gentteinefi correctly, md might hope 
to nave their support to the motion on a 
fkthvo oeeaaion; and ffiis tie fmdentood''to 
he Hw fccling ef hit learned friend, 

' Mb,' HtttkiatM said, tie declined ghriog 
aoy pfodge as to hie nitr, Upon any fnture 
•ccjtWMr; and repeated that h« thoegbt 
dmammampronlBtafO'. ^ 


mHltaySm. 

Mr. Horner said/ he had ffirbeme frbm 
ailudiog to the other questions, as he 
thought that if our officers on fortngn ser¬ 
vice experienced any loss, let it proceed 
from what source it lyould, they ought to 
be indemnified. 

The ChanctUor qfike Efthequer loburvadf 
that the manner in which the previous 
question was put, was not peculiarly gra¬ 
cious ; nor did be ever recollect a ques¬ 
tion so completely converted into a party 
question, after the expression of so strong 
a determination to the contrary. The 
gallant captain had so far forgotten bis 
original deteroirnatioD, that he did not 
hesitate to complain of the cold blooded 
feeling and calculation of the Treasury, 
though nothing could be more unjustly 
imputed to them in any thing relating to 
the interests of the navy. As to the hon. 
gent, who sat nexi. the gallant officer 
(Mr. Whitbread) after hav.ng first trans¬ 
ferred his motion to his learned firiend 
(Mr. Adam), be delermiued that in case 
of a certain answei to his question he 
would vote against his own motion; and 
afterwards went so far an to promise not 
only for himself but for his learned friend. 
As the previous question appeared to him 
the handsomest way of meeting the sub¬ 
ject, he would engage llmt if the hon. gent, 
would vote against his own motion he 
would vote for it. 

After some further conversation be¬ 
tween sir John Newpoit, Mr. Adam, the 
Speaker, and captain Beniiet, the previous 
question was carried. 

DisTiLLXRY Bill.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having moved that the 
Report on the Distillery Bill be recom¬ 
mitted. 

Sir Joht SkKlair stated his objections to 
the measure. He estimated the whole 
amount of grain used in Distilleries at 
e00,000 quarters in the year, which could 
not amount to less than a million and a 
half of money. To interfere with this 
was a serious matter ; and would be at¬ 
tended by the most pernicious conse¬ 
quences to society at large. 

Mr. W. StoUh quoted the opinions of 
the CQiSn distillers themsclfes, who re¬ 
presented the measure as a death blow lo 
then trade, if carried into execution. 
Within the iMt forty years there were 
only thren prohibitions, a circmnstance 
which fioTtnpd a kind of prescription in 
fhvonr of corn distilleries. He wept into 
» manlie calcolai^D to prove, that by 
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McwiragjMf fUi» pr^ic* pf dMitUatum 
. from Migar, «ne mUliooof money would 
Jaetokeiv Aspiatbe national etock without 
any lund of bene&t; hut confining the 
operation of the measuce to England 
a!(me, the lose w<%Id ainonnt to 300,(XKtf. 
|f it were night to tax this country for the 
West Indies, this was not the way to tax 
it: and the whole of the evil of which 
those colonies complained, required a dif¬ 
ferent policy. He did not wish that the 
agriculturists of tha West Indies ihovid 
be injured ; bgt he was unwilling that 
they should be encouraged to produce 
any aiticle to an extent for which there 
was* no demand, and then to call upon 
those of England to sabmit to taxation 
on acconnt of H. 

Mr. Hibbwt observed, that on the aver- 
s»geof the last eleven years, a sura of four 
asiUitons yearly had been paid to the 
•oneny for corn. Lett year the sum was 
mten millions; one year it was ten mil¬ 
lions ; but on the whole it was forty mil¬ 
lions and upwards. All that the West In¬ 
dia proprietors asked was, to be let into 
one fifth of this sum, and the remaining 
fiaur fifths would, he contended, be suffi- 
niaot to encourage agriculture. There 
was DO measure likely to be more effoc- 
lual than this against the enemy ; who 
never impeded the export of gram, nor 
had any objection to receive our com and 
bullion, but vigorously excluded all co¬ 
lonial produce. 

Mr. IF. Taylor considered the corn 
laws and the distillery laws as parts of 
one system of laws. Ever since the Re¬ 
volution, they had been considered in that 
light. In various periods of scarcity, viz. 
1-&1P, 1757, iTg^rtmd 1800, the export of 
corn was prohibited, as well as the distil¬ 
lation from spirit. He did, not wish this 
country to be dependent on the enemy; 
aod was of opinionr that instead of inter- 
foring with the interests of agriculture, as 
Iboy would by such a measure as this, 
•hey ought to encourage the cuJUva- 
tuMi of com. 

iMr. JFallsr said lhai the mere prbciple 
was to put commodities upon a fair foot- 
iag. GentlcmeB should not afiect to 
think so iiglitly of our West India colo- 
jues; they had given more than their 
due sbaie of support in carrying oa the 
arar, as aSording a market for our manu¬ 
factures, and a nursery for our marine. 
.Thuy all saw, how Kionapartd valued a 
»Waat India colony# tthtle he had iOOe,, 
>Mrer sparinga ai^ jw » nwo. to ratain 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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k, wall temving that uti|hp0 ,jealoa|ei^ 
France, after all,, was lining ami y«it 
gentlemen on .the oppowte aidp 4;awdd,^Jw 
blind* to advantages so abwoue t«.,ihait 
great and wise map—mot that he mc*i^ fo 
compliment Baonapartd, whom he beliefL 
ed to be the ^^test villain on the foce of 
the earth, bat if one who was known to keep 
so good a look-out to bis owu intere^tl^ 
thoughtso highly of those celomes, what 
could those persons mean «wbo madn an 
much noise about their corn-grower^ «n4 
potatoe-growers, and what not ? Tbis talk 
about the landed interests would be at¬ 
tributed to country Genticism,''^ hit il 
looked more like country Jewism, die* 
satisfied with any thing lesa than •• skem 
per shent for their money/' (laughter#) 

Lord bhming observed, that notwitll- 
standing all the gloomy predictions of the 
opposers of this Hill, at the time the mea¬ 
sure of 1808 was brought forward,,the en¬ 
terprise of farmers had not declined ; and 
therefore he was of opinion, that the feaqs 
of these honourable false prophela vein to 
be received with considerable cattUea. 
This measure, as well as that, was fuuitded 
on the fact of a large importation of cent. 
No man felt more strongly than be did 
the claims of the West India proprietoit 
on the justice of that House. He was pen- 
suaded they ought to be let into a compe¬ 
tition with the foreign corn-importer. An 
average of 30r. was a considerable price 
for barley ; but 389. was much more fa¬ 
vourable to the farmer than 70f. to the 
sugar-planter. He did not think that the 
bai ley-growers had much reason to com¬ 
plain ; and was of opinion that the mea¬ 
sure ought to have a trial. 

Sir John Newport deprecated the spirit 
of intermeddling with the agriculture ef 
the country. 

Mr. Hose said, that the objectioasuf the 
distillers arose from the fear of illicit4i»> 
tilieries, and the iutrodaction of^spirkl 
from Scotland; but those were matteiafor 
the revenue to guard against. • The le» 
gislature had for ceninries past been in 
the habit of intermeddling with the agri¬ 
culture. and the. propriety of doing so 
upon tha present opcasioa vested upon s^ 
strong ground, Uwt of prefenring ^ own 
colonies to foreigoerSh f , . 

Mr. Western cimt8iided*;t)ipt if the,ilHi^ 
land in this country wene'oultiiie^, it 
would be as prpducttve as ouuld'bc de¬ 
sired, and consequently supeqtede di* ne¬ 
cessity of having xeopunp^o fojrtsjpifmaa- 

keis for a suppl|^. ,'tts. yta* aimnilllrtlMS 

(SBJ) # 
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.measure, as injurious to the a^ricaltural 
interests, as being calculated to force the 
consumption of sugar, and therefore he 
conceived that the principles of it induced 
the Strongest objections on the part of the 
landed interest. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to make a few observations upon one or 
.two points which had been adverted to 
in the course of the debate. He denied 
that the meas<ire would have the eflect of 
forcing the consumption of sugar, but 
even supposing that was the ultimate ob¬ 
ject, it could only apply when the price 
of barley was above 3tis. in no other re¬ 
spect could it have that effect. With re- 
.spect to the apprehensions entertained by 
some gentlemen as to its producing im¬ 
portations of foreign spirits and of illicit 
trade, those were apprehensions which 
the test of experience would very shortly 
determine. The right hon. gent, then 
combated the arguments of the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Smith), contending that they 
were erroneously founded upon the pre- 
Mmption that distillation would be pro¬ 
duced from the cheapest commodity. He 
.Was as anxious for the use of grain as any 
one, buffer the reasons before stated, he 
thought it the true policy to permit dis¬ 
tillation from sugar. 

Mr. Marr^att supported the measure, 
convinced that the complaints of the land¬ 
ed interest were in a great measure ground¬ 
less, and the claims of the West India 
proprietors well founded- 

The House then divided, for the recom¬ 
mittal, Ayes, 66, Noes 31. Majority 35. 
The House then went into a Committee on 
the clause for limiting the duration of the 
Act for three months to Ireland. After 
a short discussion, in which sir J. New¬ 
port, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Curwen, Mr. Rose, 
and Mr. Fuller participated, the clause 
was agreed to, and the House having re- 
#imed, the Report was ordered to be re¬ 
ceived to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, April 10 . 

Spanish Armies.] Lord DorngdoHcall* 
ed the attention of their lordships to a 
aubjeef which be deemed of considerable 
national importance. In the course of 
(be discussion which took place on the oc« 
casiQif.iiaf the Thanks of the House being 
molted to general Graham, it appeared, 
that that part of the events of the memo¬ 
rable day on which the. action was fought. 


Spanish Armies. 

which ju.<uly gave rise to sensations of re> 
gret, and to feelings of a stronger nature, 
was to be attributed, in a great degree, to 
the present state and organization of the 
Spanish armies. This was a topic evi¬ 
dently of great national importance, and 
on which the House and the country had a 
right to expect some infortnaiion from his 
Majesty’s govemincnt. Under tliis im¬ 
pression, he should, after the ensuing re¬ 
cess, submit a motion to their lordships 
for an Address to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, requesting him to order 
that copies of such correspondence and 
communications as had taken place between 
his Majesty's government and that of 
Spain, on the suoject of the actual state 
and organization of the Spanish armies, 
be laid before the House. He wa.s fully 
aware, that although this was a topic m 
considerable public interest, in conse¬ 
quence of the particular and evident re¬ 
lations between this country au'l the Pe¬ 
ninsula, yet he felt it was also one of a 
very delicate nature; and it was more 
than po.s3iblc that the exposure of such 
communications might be productive of 
some degree of public inconvenience. In 
that view of the ca.se, if his noble friend 
the Secretary of State should express a 
decided opinion, that in the present cir¬ 
cumstances a degree of public incon¬ 
venience, from an exposure of the kind, 
would result, he should, on that important 
ground, though he felt strongly on the 
subject, decline pressing his notice. 

The Earl of Liverpool begged leave to 
observe that his Majesty's government 
were as fully aware as bis noble friend or 
any other individual peer could be, of the 
great national importance of the subject 
adverted to. It therefore had engrossed 
a due share of their attention ; and, as 
might be supposed, representations had 
been made, and communications had taken 
place between his Majesty's government 
and that of 8pain, on the topic alluded to. 
They were fully aware of the advantagfs 
in a belligerent point of view, whic|i 
would arise from the introduction of the 
principle and system, into the armies of 
Spain, which by their eihirts bad been so 
successfully introduced into the armies of 
Portugal. Rut his noble friend and the 
House would be aware, that the relations 
between this country and Spain were by 
no means of that favourable nature, for 
such an object, lui they were with Portugal. 
The long, close, and ancient alliance, 
which subsisted between the two goyern- 
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ments and countries, those of Great Bri* 
tain and Portugal, naturally gave the 
former a degree of influence in Portugal, 
^vhictij from circumstance?, couhl not be 
expected with regard to Spain. In the 
former, from the causes to which he re¬ 
ferred, this country was naturally looked 
up to in Portugal, and enjoyed a degree of 
influence and consideration, it could not as 
yet ill other parts of the Peninsula. The 
apprehension of his noble friend, that the 
communications which had taken place, 
involved materially, points of equal de¬ 
licacy and importance, and would, under 
the circumstances of the moment, in their 
public exposure, be productive of con¬ 
siderable inconvenience, was just; and, 
under such a conviction, he thought his 
n^ble friend must be unwilling to press 
his notice. 

Lord Boringdon, under the assurance his 
noble friend had given, should decline 
pressing his motion. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, April 10. 

Relief to the Inhabitants of Pob- 
luciAL.] The House having resolved it¬ 
self into a Committee of Supply, and the 
IMessiigc of the Prince iiegent being 
read, 

'I'lie Chancellor of the Erche^uer spoke 
nearly to the following eftect:—Mr. 
Lushington ; In rising to submit to the 
con.sidcration of the Committee the gia- 
ciuus Message of the Prince Regent, and 
to call upon them to second the views of 
his Royal Highness towards the suffering 
Portuguese—views which are as congenial 
wall the liberality of bis own imiure as 
with that of the sovereign he represents, 
and of the people over whom be governs, 
I am sure I have no dilliculties to antici¬ 
pate, no obstacles to remove, and no pre¬ 
judices to encounter; I am sure there is 
not a mail in the country, from the high¬ 
est to the lowest, who wall not approve ol 
the proposition I shall submit, and will¬ 
ingly contribute his share towards the 
furtherance of a measure founded etjually 
in policy, in humanity, and in Justice. 1 
cannot conceive a motive by which one 
country should be induced to assist ano¬ 
ther in distress, which does not apply to 
the case immediately before us; whether 
we proceed upon the calculations of a nar« 
row policy, or the estimates of a true eco¬ 
nomy, or the more enlarged and enlight¬ 
ened principles of moral duty, the rela¬ 


tion, and the 'miifertunes, and the spirit 
of Portugal, put in their claim to our pro¬ 
tection. In whatever light -it is 'consi¬ 
dered, every one must agree, that under 
the present circumstances, relief ^diould bf 
afforded. If we would inqipre into the 
grounds by which such a measure is re- 
cominentted, we would first look to the' 
wants and merits of the country, in whose 
behalf we were applied to; we would aisir 
consider whether that country had not 
some claim upon our interference; we 
would ask whether those for whom we felt 
an affection were likely to be gratified by 
the act; and lastly, we would decide 
whether policy, humanity, and mercy, 
concurred to recommend the claim, and 
strengthen the obligation. 1 hold in my 
hapd. Sir, a letter from lord Wellington to 
lord Liverpool, dated the 27ih of October, 
ill the last year, in which the opinion of 
that noble lord, with regard to the wants 
and the merits of the Portuguese, are 
strongly and distinctly delivered. [Here 
the right hon. gent, proceeded to read the 
extract, which represented that the In¬ 
dian corn harvest being unfortunately on 
the ground at the time of the invasion of 
the country, could not be withdrawn, and 
was, therefore, accordiiig to the uniform 
practice of the Fnnch troops, destroyed. 
After relating the hardships to which the 
Portuguese inhabitants were exposed, in 
coiisci^uence of this calamity, it recom¬ 
mended th“tn to the notice and humanity 
of Great Britaid, which had often mani¬ 
fested its benevolence in other ca-.es, but 
whirii, in no case, was ever called upon 
by stronger claims, whether they consi¬ 
dered the sulfering.s or the attachment and 
fidelity of the claimants. ,ihe e.Mract 
concluded with a declaration of his lord- 
ship, that he did not know a single in¬ 
stance, in which any individual, even of 
the lowest ordef, had held » communica¬ 
tion with the enemy injurious to his coun¬ 
try nr his Prince, and an expect|tion that 
the enemy might be obligecl to evacuate 
the country, in which case, we would 
have an opportunity of exercising our be¬ 
nevolence towards the inhabitants.] Sir, 
continued he, I do not quote these ex¬ 
tracts to the Committee for the purpose 
of shewing the modesty of the noble lort^ 
a modesty which disdained the boast of 
annihi-iatiiig a great army, while he anti^- 
cipated the probability of forcing it to 
evacuate the country, and was satisfied Jp 
express with mederation, what the event 
has proved be Toresay^ with mttch clear* 
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ik 8«, and planned nrMi great d(ill. It is 
not, 1 sajr, for this porpose, that 1 quote 
' those extracts to the Committee, but to 
prove the deserts and the wants of the 
people in whose behalf I apply ; at the 
same time it will afford a satisfaction to 
the people of this country to reflect, that 
while that noble lord and gallant genera 
was occupied in the business of a pro- 
b'acted warfare, while he was surrounded 
with the cares and dangers to which bis 
ntnation exposed him, and suffering the 
hardships inseparable from tbe soldier’s 
life, he was at tbe same time occupied in 
contemplating the distresses, and providing 
for the relief of the afflicted. But if such 
was tbe condition of the Portuguese at tbe 
period when this letter was written, if such 
were their sufferings, and such their me¬ 
rits, need 1 inform you that they are since 
increased i The noble lord might indeed 
pity, as he did pity ibem, but he had not 
such a perfectexpericnce of their military 
character, or of the zeal with which the 
whole population contended against the 
common enemy. He might indeed pity 
then then, but be had not sach a long and 
iatimate acquaintance with tbe extent 
of their distresses. I should think. Sir, 
that the wish to gratify a person who has 
so distinguished himself, would form no 
inconsiderable motive towards theadop. 
tion of this measure. 1 should think also, 
that the circumstance of Us coming recom¬ 
mended from the Prince Regent, would 
form another motive in its favour. It is 
natural emougfa that be, the short period of 
whose government has been marked with 
such brilliant successes, whether we take 
into our view the entei^irize at Banda, or 
the acbiavenient in the Baltic, or the 
conquest of that island', which it has 
been so long the object of successive go¬ 
vernments to reduce, I mean the Isle of 
France. Whether we consider the action 
of General Gratiam at Barrosa, or lastly 
tbe evacuation of Portugal by the French, 
we behold, as it were, ii mass of successes; 
end, it is natvral that he whose govern¬ 
ment has been distinguished by such a 
brilliant character, should wish to mark 
the period of t,hat government by an act 
of humanly. • But it is not merely the 
feeling of the Prince Regent, it is not 
merely the feeling of Lord Wellington 
ybdhnti consult, but it is their feelings to¬ 
gether with those of the whole army. I 
am mre there is not a member in the 
Heoae who does not recrdlect that when 
fiaat' body poputatidia was 


driven with^ the British lines, the British 
offleers na^ a subscription for their re¬ 
lief ; and 1 am equally sure that the re¬ 
presentatives of the people of England will 
not prove themselves the only persons in¬ 
different to their situation. If, suppre8s«> 
ing the influence of such motives, we look 
barely to our interest in this question, no¬ 
thing can be more clear than that it is still 
imposed upon us as a duty.' It is important 
that, in life moment ol our elation and 
triumph, we should hold up a contrast to 
the world, not only between our own cha¬ 
racter and that of the enemy himself, but 
between our real character, and the chav 
racter which he has so calumniously as¬ 
cribed to us. I do not allude here to his 
representations of the contempt with which 
he says we are treated by the continent, 
but to that picture which he has drawn of 
our objects and intentions as dompared 
with bis own merciful and paternal go¬ 
vernment. The Committee wi!*, I hope, 
permit me to refer to his language upon 
both these topics, that I may have an op¬ 
portunity of comparing them with facts, 
and drawing from them those conclusions 
which experience justifies.—[Here the 
right hon. gent, read several passages 
from tbe addresses of general Masseiia to 
the Portuguese; the chief points of which 
were, that the army of Napoleon the Great 
did not come to invaile, but to benefit 
their country, and act dilfifrently towards 
them from England, which riskra nothing 
ill their behalf; that it was the wish of 
the great monarch to improve their con¬ 
dition ; that there was a fatality attached to 
the English armies, which rendered them 
of no use to their allies; that while Franca 
only made war upon sovereigns, England 
sought to destroy inerefaandise and trade; 
and that our troops had pursued a system 
of compulsion and barbarity towards the 
nhabitanls, of whidi history furnished no 
parallel.] The right hon. gentlemen 
then proceeded .’—For the English part of 
this character 1 refer to tbe application of 
urd Wdlington in behalf of those very 
Portuguese whom he is charged with op¬ 
pressing and destroying; and for tbe 
FreiKh part, 1 do not see now 1 can better 
meet it than by lord Wellington’s last dis¬ 
patch, which exhibits, m proper coloon, 
their hollow end instdioos promises. The 
dispatch to which I allude speaks thus of 
the' retreat of the French army On 
tbe night tbe enemy withdrew from their 
position; and they bava sinee barnt 
eveiy town viliage tbrpng^ wbidi 
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tk« 3 r hfv« (HMNd. Tha Com«iit of Ai> iatondtef Vkovidiaco who i»tlMi0l««r U , 
cobaca was burnt by ordorfrnoi Frencti ail aicloff, 1 tiiuh w« may ■ot bafaid^ / 
baad qiiartcia. The Bishop'a Palace» and of j}ra*Qiiipi«oii» ki soppecia^ that tbia aob^ 
the whole town of Leyria, in which gmi> may be acceptable in bis jHghi, and tha^. • 
Drouet had had hU head quarters^ shared pleased with our o6&ring,be may mtntinaat^ 
tlm same fate; and there is not an inba* to bestow npon us the btessuigs and amts.- j 
bitantofihe country of any class or de* cesses wa bare experieiiced»«»l shoahli.- 
scription, wbo has had any dealing or think. Sir, that any one of the graitndai<-> 
communication with the French army, hare stated, would be siiflScieiit to prcaai|vf/ 
who has nut had reason to repent of it, upon the Commiuee to come to that robe « 
and to complain of them. This is the which it is my duty to propaae. 
mode in which the promises have been when all are combined, and 1 am enabiml i 
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fulfilled, which were held out in the pro* 
elamation of the French Commander in 
Chief; in which be told the inhabitants of 
Portugal, that he was not come to make 
war upon them, bat with a powerful army 
of 110,(MX> men, to drive tbe English into 
the sea. It is to be hoped that the ex* 
ample of what has occurred in this country 
sriil teach the people of this and of otbe'r 
listions what value they ought to place on 
such promises and assurances, and that 
there is no security for life, or for any 
thing which renders life valuable, except* 
ing in decided resistance to tbe enemy." 
Such is tbe light in which the French, 
with all their abu«e, appear to the world ; 
while England, on the other hand, appears 
to such advantage, that it requires but one 
notorious act of contrast to perfect the dis¬ 
tinction—and titat act we will accomplish 
by our vote this night. Whatever may be 
tlie result of the war in which we are en* 
gaged, whatever may be the retuil of the 
retreat of Massena; whether (as it pro* 
mises from every calculation we can at 
present make) it turns out to be • retreat 
without return; or whether, as some iieve 
professed to believe, the enormous posirev 
of Buonaparl4 may again supply his troiqw 
and enable them to retrace their steps; 
whatever be the event, this measure must 
be beneficial, by instancing the advantage 
of British connexion, as compared with 
French assistance. The truth established 
by this measure may (q)er«te not merely 
in the Peninsula, but throughout Europe, 
and the world. It may not merely pro* 
dace the etfi%t of confirming one power, 
but'of animating all powers to resist the 
despotism of the French ruler, and it must 
have the efifectof proving how (aisety Eng* 
laml has been caluinniatiM, and how liitTc 
truth there is in every thing coming from 
the same source, by which her character 
was traduced, if in addhioi* to the 
reasons 1 have ak«ady mentioned, are eon*, 
lidup the gratUoda wa psra la tlnl M{Mt» 


force, I believe that the difficulty will ha \ 
rather to resist a too enthusiastic compiiv , 
ance, than to procure a reasonable ona^ . t 
and that we shall find it a harder task loda . 
enough, than we should to do too much for - 
them, ill justice to ourowii situation. (Hear,.' 
Hear!) I am desirous to grant them assisto 
ance, according to whatwas said in aiioib^ . 
place, not less then is necessary ; but, at 
the same time, 1 am desirous that we shoidd • 
shew them we feci the value of what W 9 
grant, and offer it, not as the boon of so* 
perfluity, but as the contribution of 
cessity to suffering* Under these cirenra* - 
stances, and from other consideratione - 
which I need not stop to detail. 1 trust tfaa . 
Committee will think me justified in ft«it« • 
ing the vote to l<X),OOOf. which i shell 
move as a grant to the Prince Regent, tji 
enable his Royal Highness to idHird jmcIi 
relief to the Portuguese suflureis •• theirt 
situation may require. 

Mr. l*oii$oRby eatd: Sir; In ruii^ In , 
second this measure,! beg leave to exprem.. 
my concurrence in the seniiments deli* 
vered by the riglit hen* gentlenan, and 
in tbe vote proposed, it is a measure not. 
less due to the spirit of Periatga}, than to. 
the magnanimity and genenMfly nf <»r«at 
Britain; it is as Consistent with otw intn* ^ 
rest as it is material to our honour, 'llin .< 
only regret with which it is aenonpinindu * 
on my pert, proceeds from tbe veftectioii« i 
that the vast expendkerc of Mdl ceuntrjr / 
should render it necessary I* RInit ihn • 
vote to so small a sum. 

The Resolution was thflsi agmwdlnaiHW 
niauMisiy. . > !* 

nousK or coMMoxs* * ' ^ ' 

Thind^fAprii lt» 

RxroaT vw TNK Bvu.rex OoMlfiTVM.] 
Mr. fftirim wished to state, far the inforv ‘ 
motion of thn right hoo. gantlenien eftpud. 
site, she sahstatice «f aha KMoiuiinii 
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posing in a Committee on the 29th instant, 
founded on the Report of the Bullion Com* 
Biittee of last session. The main purpose 
which he professed to have in view, was, 
to embody the opinions of that Commit* 
tee into his lle:>olutitiiis, for tl^ adoption 
of the House. In the first place, he would 
state in those Resolutions, that it was, from 
time immemorial, the custom, law, and 
policy of the cour.iry, that the standard 
should be of the lawfut coiu of the realm ; 
that, having thus resolved, then it would 
be his object to propose that a deviation 
was apparent in the present currency, 
compared with the actual currency, as 
established by law. lie should then pro¬ 
pose to state what, in bis opinion, was the 
cause of the deviation in the actual cur¬ 
rency from what by law it was intended 
it should be; and next, to state what ap¬ 
peared to be the recent state of the foreign 
exchange; and lastly, he should submit, 
for the approbation of the Committee, 
what in his opinion appeared best calcu¬ 
lated to remedy the evil complained of. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then 
stated the various regulations imposed by 
acts of parliament from the time of Eliza¬ 
beth to the present time, for settling the 
standard. Upon the.^e acts he should pro¬ 
pose a Resolution, stating that the only 
legal money, which can pass, is gold and 
silver, as declared by the various procla¬ 
mations alluded to with a reference to 
the acts; and that such being the fact, the 
ftil or deviation in the‘currency was oc¬ 
casioned by too abundant an issue of 
paper, by the Bank of England, and coun- 
|ry bankers; and that the only security 
for the country was to convert this paper 
into legal currency, at the option of the 
holde^>)at the then price of exchange; 
conclq^g with a Resolution, recommend¬ 
ing as49tpedient and necessary, the amend- 
ing'of the law, which authorises the Bank 
of England to suspend their cash pay¬ 
ments. -These were the substantial heads 
of his 'Resblution ; and, he trusted, that 
if gentlemen on the opposite side were 
disposed to offer any thing by way of 
Amendment, they would do him ibc cour¬ 
tesy to make him acquainted with the 
substiyice of their propositions, previous to 
the day on which be should move the 
House to go into a Committee. 

■{The Chancellor of the Exchequer express¬ 
ed ttt» acknowledgements to the hnn- and 
lei^iied ^ntieman, for the candour of his 
conmumcations; and assured him, that 
tlM''*Beaolations he intended to propose 


Portugal. 

‘ would be met with equal candour on this 
side of the House. 

Mr. Vanditart said, as it could not be 
expected that gentlemen were prepared 
to state their sentiments, without reference 
to the propositions of his hon. and learned 
friend, that it would be desirable that the 
Resolutions should, in some way or other, 
be put in the hands of gentlemen disposed 
to discuss the question. 

PoKTucAL.] Mr. Secretary Ryder pre¬ 
sented a Copy of the Letter from lord 
Wellington to the earl of Liverpool, dated 
27th of October last. On the question' 
that the Letter do lie on the table, and be 
printed, 

Mr. Canning having been prevented 
from delivering his opinion on the subject 
of the affairs in Portugal on a former night, 
begged to be allowed to avail himself of 
the present opportunity lo say a few words 
on this head. He was the more inclined 
to trouble the House on the present occa¬ 
sion, from observing how greatly the ex¬ 
pectations of many gentlemen had been 
exceeded by the conduct of the Portu¬ 
guese troops, to whose zeal, spirit and gal¬ 
lantry lord Wellington had borne such 
ample testimony. He could not but re- 
ouliect that sonic gentlemen had been 
pleased greatly to disparage the eflbrts 
and services of our allies in the Peninsula, 
and had even gone the length of predict¬ 
ing that no advantage whatever was to be 
expected from their co-upcration. How 
pleasingly and satisfactorily those predic¬ 
tions had been answered, and proved to 
be unfounded, it would be needless fur 
him now to endeavour to point out. An 
hon. and gallant general (Ferguson) who 
had at one time been impressed with this 
unfavourable idea of the Portuguese na¬ 
tion, had, with that magnanimity which 
was natural to him, retracted his error, 
and done justice to the zeal and spirit of 
the Portuguese. He had gained a victory 
more honourable to him than twenty con¬ 
quests in the field of battle; he bad tri¬ 
umphed over his prejudices and prepos¬ 
sessions, and he vvas nut above confessing 
the victory, and making every atonement 
ill his power. He hoped that other gen¬ 
tlemen would follow so meritorious a con¬ 
duct, and also retract the opinions ex¬ 
pressed by them on this subject. The 
happy effects pioduced by the organiza¬ 
tion of the Portuguese troops bad been al¬ 
ready seen and felt. Let us hope that 
similar results might occur in another part 
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of the Peninsula. To produce such a fa¬ 
vourable change, nothing was more cal¬ 
culated than to hold out animating ex¬ 
pectations, while on the other hand, de¬ 
sponding language was more calculated 
than any other circumstance to sink those 
to whom it was expressed deeper and 
deeper into trepidation, and distrust of 
themselves. 

The Letter was then ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be pi iiited. 

Bank Dollahs.] Mr. Manning said, he 
had waited for some time, expecting to see 
in the House a noble lord (Folkestone) 
who had expressed an anxiety as to the 
supply of silver coinage. He now thought 
it his duty to inform the House, in answer 
to what had fallen from that noble lord, 
that the Bank was in the course of having 
a large quantity of silver tokens or dol¬ 
lars stamped, for the purpose of putting 
them into circulation at the rate of Ss. and 
bd. each. lie thought it right to say thus 
much, previous, to the rising of the House, 
that the public might be aware of the cir¬ 
cumstance, and that perenns who might be 
drawing dollars out of circulation, in the 
hope of their rising in value, might be 
as<.iirrd that their expectulions in this re¬ 
spect would be disappointed. 

Adjourned till Monday se'nnight. 


HOeSF. OF COMMONS. 

Wcdmsd ly, April 24. 

Report or lUE Bullion Committee.] 
Mr. VuniUtart stated his intention to pro¬ 
pose Resolutions on the subject of the 
Bullion Report on Mond.iy next, in case 
those ut Ins lion, and learned friend (Mr. 
Horner) should not be adopted. Having 
only very lately seen the Resolutions of 
his hon. and learned fiiend, he was not 
prepared as yet to state exactly what the 
nature of his own Resolutions would 
be, but he would read them to the 
House on Friday, after which they 
might be printed, so as to be in the hands 
of members previous to the discussion. In 
the mean time he was desirous that some 
tacts alieady sudiciently notorious should 
be brought formally under the view of the 
House, and would therefore move for some 
papers. An Account of the number of 
Bank notes in circulation between February 
and August 178£-(>—-2J, the average 
amount in circulation in 1791), lSOQ-j-2- 
—3d, an account of the average amount 
between 1797 and 1810—1th, an account 


of the (quantity of gold coined from tbo 
Revolution to the beginning of the present 
reign, &c. 

Sir J. iVeuipori remakod, that these were 
called for at so late a period, that it would 
be impossible for his hon. and learnedx 
friend to avail himself of whatever light 
they might throw on the question. 

Mr. Vmsittart said they were matters of 
notoriety. Gentlemen might, by glancing 
over one page, see the situation of the ex¬ 
changes at dilferent periods. 

Mr. TUmey said tliat though ibe hon. 
gent, wisih-d to elucidate his own view of 
the subject from these papers, others might 
sec cause to use Uiem for the eiucidatmn 
of another view. He did not refuse to 
grant the paper; but the time even for 
the consideration of the hon. gentleman’s 
Resolutions was very short. He was as 
anxious as any one that the House should 
come to a speedy decision on this subject; 
but, at the same time, it was necessary that 
they should be thoioughly aware of what¬ 
ever was to be proposed on either side. If 
the hon. gent, then intended to propose 
Resolutions contrary to those of his hon. 
and learned friend, and could not state 
them till Friday, he .suggested whether it 
might not be advisable at once to delay the 
discussion for .a day or two. 

Tile Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that there was some weight in what had 
been said by the right hon. gent., but he 
thoHglit It better to wait till they beard 
what the Ruiolutbns of his hon. friend 
were bulore they postponed the discussion. 
Finding that the view taken of the subject 
by his hon. friend (Mr. Vansittart) coin¬ 
cided with his own, be had requested him 
to draw up Resolutions accordingly, and 
it had so happened, that this was the 
earliest moment he could apprise the 
House of his intention. 

Mr. Tierney spoke only on the aupposia 
tion that they were to be the contrary of 
those proposed by his boa. and learned 
friend. If they should turn out* unex¬ 
pectedly not to be so, certainly the founda¬ 
tion of his suggestion would be gone. 

Mr. if. Thornton thought that there should 
be the earlie.st notice given of Resolution* 
of such great and acknowledged gepergl 
importance as those to be proposed by the 
right hon. gent. He did not accuse the 
right hon. gent, of taking the House by 
surprise—very far from it; but still it wa# 
to be lamented that they were not already 
before the public, in order to enable them 
to form a fair judgment upon them, com- 
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tttnd <rfth ihdte fren idrfdivtbfey'#ei« 
•waived td ilMiM4tt)y tv diibr. It oiiglit 
too dperMe rather unexpect«d}jr oit hti 
bon. and learned fHeiid, nthoaMiiwM'then 
in to#n, (tor toald'Ms, he bettesred^tbefoK 
mme tMie ih the fet^enoon ofMonday. - 
ytr. tiwUum Ctpresssed a W<ah that the 
teabliitieiM ivigiM be readf for printing on 
Mdty. 

' Mr. Venkkuert pledg^ bimielf tha 
iMhing ^enld be wantti^ on bi» part to 
but thetn in every state of forwatdims..^ 
moiioi^tras then agreed to. 

^IrriTrotf or tja 'Baatren otr BowLfti. 
Cbibt ann WamaroRn.] A 'Petitton oi 
ihv^l brewers «f tbe chins of Dutdioi 
Cork, tnul Weicrfbrdi was presented and 
rh«d; setting forth, “ Ttaat thse petitioners 
0e M^aged'iir a nnnifactnrc, the pros> 

, t^tyofwhncb is nnivsmaiiy ailowed to 
m btittiately connected with -the health 
ih(d morais of the peofde; and that tbe 
netUksners had, for inai|iy years prevtoos 
Id tbe’iaaeeessroti of parlionMt, witnessed 
g desire on tbo part of the legislature to 
encourage the ase of mak Kquor in Irelend, 
iMnrftsm not only by repeated declasra- 
tibih'of pnrfomnnt to that effect, but by a 
pVi^Msire encreasBc to the Doties on 

S is liqiion; and ^k, onder the en- 
nentso held vurtothepetitieners, 
growing demNOid for malt liquor 
rtiii^ttng tlRTelnMa;-tf)(l|y'Were led to en.- 
teftain a confidei^ftratlbe brewing trade 
trdiconttder^'is'aR dbject of natt<Miai 
iinporfoikc»,'<kttB Wbnid consequently con- 
tinno to eatperiettc'the bind protection of 
tbb legislaiuref "and that, < inHiienced by 
tisKe motiTcsi^ thejr have been indoced to 
Okpend brge tann in extending and im- 
pierigg tbMr works, and in making every 
other necessary preparation for soppiyrng 
t^e extending demand; and that they 
wmU natiwaily led to hope, that the legis- 
Ibare-woold have been greatly strength- 
dnodtof itsopunon of tbe high importance 
of dM RMi brewery, not only as connected 
WkdsfhlbifC bcahh and polriic morals, hot 
ib an otject of revenue through the me- 
i|mb eif the daties on malt, from two 
Isots^wlkich oecnrred during the-tempotary 
. iUMiijpsiop of distillattoii fmm grain m 
lihwid, < commencing in June r808 and 
fhdiilght'Marcb 1 s 10, namely, diat habits 
dfindfoiety and good order, wrtb iheir 
hidi^ dllmts^ became eonspieuoualy die- 
amongst the lower efosses of the 
hod thn^ hdifeiiBt tEo- swm ihoit 


period, tbe conaump^on fur malt liquor m 
Ireland bad proporiiouably increased, iai> 
somiicsb that the makdotim paid by the 
brewery Alone in tlnr yeqr eoding the 
29th tsepteiBbec 1809 (.in wliiclt year diw 
iHiatiocl front grain was -suspended) 
amounted to the sum of 41.,1,840/, which 
soni exceeded the malt duties paid by both 
brewery and distillery together in .the 
preceding year in tbe sum of 79,268/,, al¬ 
though the preceding was by far the nioaf 
productive year, in point of distiileryo-e- 
.venue, that ever was known in kelatHdj; 
and that during the last-session of parlia¬ 
ment, at >the Mme time that the Irish dis¬ 
tilleries were permitted to recommeiMia 
distillation from grakt, -the duty on Ii^ah 
made spirits was reduced to the extretnf liy 
low rate of 2*. &d. per gallon, whilst t^ 
malt duty, which principally afleota 
brewery., remained undiminisbed; aisd 
that, in coi^quence of this measure, the 
price of spirituous .liquotSibas bccoiM su 
extremely cheap, ibm tbe lower jpJnsses 
of itbe people have returned with' hHOK*- 
eropled avidity to tbe excessive .nsei nf 
those liquors, and tbe consumptiftt .of 
malt liquor has declined to such a dsfree, 
as to cause great alarm to the petitioners, 
whose eitablisbments are -so extendve ns 
to bear with insupportable weight upon a 
declining tradeand praying the House 
to take the petitioners case into conside¬ 
ration, and to extend to their declining 
trade such relief as to them shall seem 
meet.” 

Ordered, Thai tbe mid Petition do lia 
upon the table. 

The Re|)ort of the Committee of Ways 
and Means was brought up, and tbe Keso- 
lotions read and agreed to. 

Sir John h'ewpori observed, that: there 
were only three ports in Portugal to-wbidh 
tbe exports of Ireland, such as woollen, 
cotton, and leather, could be sent. .He 
wished, therefore, to kn<iw, whether may 
greater facilities would be afforded lo.tbe 
manufacturers .and merchants of Ireland 
*o> dispose of their commodities } He also 
wislted to know' whether any steps wen 
aking respecting die engrossing of 
brandies by tbe-Oporto inerclMnts l 

Mr. Rose replied, that there were no 
eompiaimt of the want of places to dis¬ 
pose of the cemmoditius alluded to, theugit 
be ports were so few; for the merebanta 
ibuitd customers enough. With respeet 
to the second, question, bn.wat'B«ti fM> 
pared to nmecn itr 



n'bosB 

ExCHEaVER Blt£i Hsil> BY THEBAinC.J 
Mr. Manryatt rose to Ibov# forthvprodtic* 
tion of an Rccontit df ttfo EsicheciuBr UlU 
in ttt« Bank of ‘ Eogliiid, f(Er • oefttdir 
Irfod. The hon. gont. conceived that it 
would be necessary td make only a few 
observations by way of preface to diis 
motien, reserving to himsen the right of 
replying to any arguments which might 
be' adduced against it. The amount of 
Bank notes in circulation fortbe four years 
succeeding the petiod at which his motion 
would' commence (I797)« was from II to 
J S millions. Previous to the passing of the 
Bank Restriction* Act; they only amounted 
to 8 millions; audit appeared from the 
documents pit^uced, that, at the latest’ pe* 
ribd to which those documents were made 
up, they amounted to from 22 to 24 mit- 
Jions. The effect of the depression of the 
coinage was the rapid increase of this 
species of circulating medium, and yet so 
unconscious was the deputy governor of 
the Bank of this boon of the ministers, that 
ha attributed the dtgfiresaion to the onli> 
mited grant of foreign licences, and not to 
the alarming increase of Bank notes. The 
great evil which the public sustained by 
this increase, was the advance in price of 
every commodity. The directors of the 
Bank, however, denied the hict; for they 
assert that the advance of price is owing to 
other causes, and they contend that there 
is not a note more in circulation than what 
is required Ibr the service of the public. 
One of the great evils of this circulating 
medium is the facility which it affords to 
the company to purchase up all the Ex* 
chequer Bills which may be brought into 
the market. Since the discounts have 
failed tbem, in consequence of many of 
their best customers raving foond tbeir 
way into the Gaaette, they of course are 
obliged to have recourse to other means to 
obtain profit, and they accordingly, with 
tbeir own paper,. purchase treasury seen* 
rkiesi It was t^ wise policy of our on* 
cestora, when the Bank was nrst estabi{sh¬ 
ed, not to grant them too-svido .a field for 
speculation, lest in so doing they might 
clash with the interests of the States but 
of late years his Maqesty^s government had 
departed from that, wise line of conduct, 
end. Its it would seem, had.conneGted them¬ 
selves. wilb.tfae company. In 179S, Mr. 
Pitt found it convemont -to ptsi on act, 
(VOU3UX.) 


pimjr for the osuLisf the goxcrnmeQl^ 
iqptint.ef that ae4 did. net, hpffaf«f».E 
vise more than dQO,OQOf, fo be advtMitc 
but snbt^hemly th^bad " 

away with, beetmse it ..berama mc 
that the c<mnEcu#n.s^^ bC : cio|e 
ever. The hon. gent* thought that 
conduct of govemmenajo that tmibince 
unfair, for. if it iimw necessa^'t^t 
ch^uer Billsahould be. issued* 
be sent into the world.bearing 
terest, and in small sums of I Of., 20f.^ 

4Uf., or of SOf. sterUng: bht,_tbe,CQpi^ 
queiice of the nieasureaaf 
ment were, that thi eora 
to purchase the whole ol 


that, II 
mise f 
negoti; 

power, .witnout me concnrrence 
Bsnk.. The hon. gent, coitstdered; tb^.M 
giving to them a dangerous, power,,jtfjpipb 
was' evidently manifested ; .mr the pxlpttf 
sion of their paper issues enabled thgUI t# 
purchase annually 17 millions of ExtIwE; 
quer Bills. He contended that tbe.aef M 
the 33d of the king made them 
part of the governoient;,andfcCoase.qittn^, 
if they claimed a parlicipatioo ip tbe||»ul^ 
lie interest, this Housecourse weRMWil 
titled to look into,thmr.affiMi^. Qnjtt^l 
grounds he conid see no objection.fo the 
production of the acceant. .,He,..lbcib 
moved for " An Account, of tb,e 
quer Bills held by the Bank of 
January, April and,Jn(ie,.of 
commencing from the,ls|, jan.o.|ry, 
down to the latest period, .at.. 
same can be made ' 

Mr. Manning replied tel 
of the hon. gent., .who Dad ffff! 
Directors of the Birak.i^lth 
confidence, which the.pu^ilifrE 
them. He denied that they, hsd 
confidence, and be hml.AETtr b 
charge of the sort, except Icom^l^^ 
of the bon. gent,. Ho ih^efone..ii^ 
allowed to. dtshetievy itt'.wltbont ‘tyj 
to prove it was founded ip tratb. 
this conviction the lopicaiii 

the hon. ger^., were *.. 

answer* He ■mnst:. 
grounds for objecting to 
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«et ftf th« S%} of tbe King. i4ftri^tnhg th< 
adri«nre<i t« tbe gotrernHseat to eoo,0f)0/ 
Thnt clauie tvaa introdaead by Mk Fox 
and at that ticne waa not objected to ; i>ni 
be sboold be glad if tbe hon. gent, woald 
inform him what tbe com.merce and tbe 
revenue of the country would have done i 
it bad not been fiar the issuea? Tbe country 
could not have gonie on without tfaeni. In 
proof of the confidence which this Huose 
«d placed in tbe Bbirki be would refer |d 
the l^chei}uer Bills act, which permitted 
the Bank to advance tbe whole in some 
cases, particularly in tSiO. and in other 
vases half of tbe loans of three millions. O' 
the million and a half, and of six millions 
Wdt of fourteen millions, ^you)d the House 
have permitted this without being per¬ 
fectly ratrsfied that confidence was well 
placed ? They had tbe opportunity of re- 
vieUiing the conduct of the Bank, and if 
they bad been jealous of their conduct, 
they ought in justice to the public to have 
iatd so. But !n truth tbe House were not 
eutpreious, and it was only in the bon. 
gentleman's imagination that the jealousy 
existed. There was no one iti<>Mncc m 
tbe purchase of F/Xchequor Bills in which 
tbe Bahk had not gone in eompiiancc iMth 
the direction of this House, and h.'ui given 
assistance thereby to the banker ami mer¬ 
chant. With respect to the assertions ol 
the hon. ^nt., he must deny them alto¬ 
gether. Tim object which he had in view 
might be obtained, if be would refer to 
the Appendix to th% Bullion Report, 
tvliich furnished the information required 
by bis motion; that Appendix embraced 
•n achoontfrom i<788 to 1810, and on tbe 
Ath January 1011, was delivered in an ac- 
coont, by the chief cashier of the Bank, of 
the bolea in circulation; so that every 
tUng Pbicb he desired svas on tbe table. 
He must protest agdinst the doctrine of tbe 
IdMi. gent., of imvrfiuvDre with the cou- 
Cerna of the company. He did not con* 
beite that tbe hon. gent, had the right 
frodi motives of curiosity, to examine into 
IbdAe concerns, and therefore he must re¬ 
sist libe motion, 

Mr. Marryatt denied that the informa¬ 
tion was on the table ichpecting the pur. 
chaR of oven a single Exchequer Bill in 
•be niiarket. . He contended, tiiat if they 
tvaro permitted to go on purchasing, that 
tbey might purchase all tbe Bills in tbe 
mufimt, though ho iulmitted it was patting 
Bb extrome case. 

Sir J. N(tiopaff thought that no ground of 
objocUon to the Accounts being produced 


had been laid at present hetsaw no limi¬ 
tation to the tssuo of Bank paper. 

The motion #ds then pot ahd negatived. 

HOUSE or Loans. 

April 26. 

Vote op Thanks to Loro Welmnc- 
TOM, AND tuE British anu I'ortuouesi. 
Armies.] Tbe Karl of Ltvetpool rose, and 
addressed their lordships upon the mo¬ 
tion, of which be had on a former day 
given notice for a Vote of their loidsbips 
Thanks to lord viscount Vi^ellington, and 
the brave army under liis cemmaiid, fqi 
their signal and meritorious services dui- 
ing the recent operations in Portugal. 
When be contemplated all the cimim- 
stances of tbe canipaigib the wisdom of 
the original plan of operatious, tbe cool 
and steady discretion with which it wai 
prudently carried 'oto execution in all its 
parts, and the final and hsppy result ul 
the whole in the dolivei'anoe <'i Portugal 
from the piescnru and opprissmn of tht 
French army, he could not anticipate the 
(lossibriity of a dissentient vn>ce to the 
motion with which lie meant to conclude. 
He would appeal to their loulihips recol¬ 
lection as to the ituprcssion.of doubt, liitL* 
short of despair, which pcivaded niany 
even of their lordships, when, with the 
vast accuiunlatiun of i'oicc which hed 
been placed at Ins disposal, IMasiuu 
first collected his foie dablc aiiny on the 
frotUtsis of Portugal, and ho would then 
a-k them to contiast the debpuiidencc of 
that period with the well grounded lo*i- 
tideuce cxcittd by the getierid result of 
the operations of the campaign, in order 
to form an adequate judgment of the 
transeendent merit of the iliustiious gene¬ 
ral and of the eminent services of his gal¬ 
lant aimy. Tbe ability which had be it 
so conaptcuously displayed by lord Wel¬ 
lington thioughdht every part of liiii 
career in the peiiiitsuiar campaigns, bad 
[iilly convinceu the Frencii government, 
bat to succeed against such a commander 
equired mote than ordinary tnleniR in the 
geoerai opposed to him. Massioia was 
.herefore 8e!tct<>d: Massena, tho most 
brtunate of, all tuu French generals, to 
'epair th losses sustained by so many 
other French marrhals, and an army was 
placed at his disposal, the largest that tbe 
means of France could collect; but as it 
was presumptuously anticipated fully com¬ 
petent to the complete reduction of the 
ktagdem of Portugal by the speedy and 
eficclual expulsion of the Britisb army 





lirtim that oMlAtiy* -®iii l^iiifendlt 
wB» eompa0«4 of m. jbfo* t4» tum«i^oo*,«» 
•rrangad, and so apfiointiad in e^nry w 
spect, aa to rendar it a (U iAtununeat 
nmltfi the coratoand of l4aiiaei)B« for the 
pui pn<ite of undertaking and audomplishmg 
the extensire and hmg mettitatcd expcdi* 
tion aguinbt Portugal. That exfiedidon 
was not hastily undei taken; it was known 
to be ieng iinderconsiderition, deliharately 
leiolred on> tn ehtgli etate. of piapara* 
tiofl, and It was pkced under the com- 
niand and diiection of the ablest and most 
e*;pi rt comniander France could boast ot. 
'ihe gicat and rardraal object of lord 
Wellington under these circeinatancea was 
at nil events the defence of Portngai; 
which he was persuaded be could anain. 
tain ngamst any foice winch 4 was pre> 
habh that'France would aetid; consider* 
mg /.i><bon and its vicinity as the great 
pivot on which hiB system must turn, 
foil bed as the positions diere would*be 
Lv the skill of our engineers, added to 
tilt* local defences whii^ nature bad al* 
naiJv mide so strong. The foundation 
of the neccssaiy works had been begun nt 
the vrIntel befeie last, ahd bad been pto* 
cteded m and completed, tianquiHy and 
unosu ntatiously: these woiks formed the 
•;ri.it basis ot the plan of defence. The 
'Biitish general was perfectly aware from 
the* bpg!miin», of the gnat unportance ol 
not lustily risking the safety of ihe gal 
lant army under his command; and of 
looking lor the di fence of the country, 
not to rneasuies which might prebalny 
succeed, but to measures fentided upon a 
safe and piiHleiit policy: by wbich he 
judged wisely, as ths event had shewn, 
that success would finally be obtained. 
He uislied, ih(*relore, as long as possible, 
to keep the enemy on the trontiers, and 
defer their invasion to a later season of 
the yeai In this view of the subject of 
defence there were two objects before 
him, the fiist, not hastily to risk the 
armv ; thf secoad, the conviction that the 
sccuiity of Poitu^ai depended on the 
hcaity co-dpcration ef the* people, and 
the speedy equipment and discipline of 
the Portuguese troops. Much of the 
credit, success, and fatuo of the campaign 
must rest on a piudent policy; suice H 
was well known, that a newly raised force 
> would be most likely to take theit' future 
chai artei fi om what they might prove to be 
on the first occasion oPtheir being brought 
into action. If they were then sueceas* 
ful, they were likely to Uiaintatn their it- 


tMope^at fine ki « sitoaikto of 
onattmidedartth iocad twoiiif r 
and had he been diai^poloted m ahu‘iMp 
auiti much uiae might haase heeli floqilsM 
before ibe fim oafayaorahls uasuita oaoUl 
have been corrected. Thue, il iiMghit tiffr 
pear, when it was eomideMd how forgo % 
propMtiua of ionl WeUiUgtoH^s fiwce«wa« 
composed of Pmsoguese, &at the piudeill 
and defensive system v^s that 
was wise to auapt.*«4f their 
would look at the naaere and malpiitim 
of the eltoot oi She eBCBiy, they wouW 
see Abai it bore no lewaihtaMe <0 adea* 
of those hasty and rapid antunwiito whlkh 
hod been made by France svhm en^sgtd 
4A war with diSercivt powers t hot iftiat,4e 
. invade Portugal, France, nut pt war wifh 
any «f the powers of &uiope,e.vve the ei)* 
iiotis of tiw Peninsula, bad d^ilMr«tel|r 
prepared the means oif iovuiott dnneg; 
seven months. To reniar the aeny |>ecr 
ieot, the enemy had ajimoutted haeM th* 
most aide and saeoessfulof ailhia ysiiea 
lals; nay to soiicitoot wps he m «bip 
respect, that the hwccdScers nwiehredj^ 
from others of his armies, to act m selia 
ordinate c^apacities w tha ormyiif Maar 
sena In shut t, it was a gntat, Ah immenaA 
ellect of mature and anXious a^ delifanraAe 
preparation, under «he abliM nfliem lOf 
France. 

In the great view, however, wfasdi dea 
British general took of the general ohjACta 
of the campaign, and of fhe more ONnet 
di.ue mterasis to which he was peculiarly 
bound to attend, he never bast si^idf the 
propriety or pchey ef offoesive warfijMet 
shoald the uppartusilay occur arit|b A CM 
tioaaf ctiaHce of soccom. iHc iMver ^at 
the enemy had chosen to asserc) proouped 
to relieve Cmdud Kodngo. (On thatjsah* 
ject lie coimHunicated with the ananpiHi 
de la KomanH, who was yierftiQtiy swts 
vinced that lord Wellington's systena dVhl 
right. Lord WeiiinghMi had oidy >iiM 
that if the Spaniards cotiid spokA A gresik 
exertion, so as to diw off a cottddiwiatdh 
part of the Fienrb force, be wqutd widili^ 
take offensive nieusores; but be added^ 
that he should look toehc loampatgif as p 
whole, and embark iii nd measoreto wfimfr 
be was not adequate, or which tlauMp 
risk his army. By the mode ef ddfAued 
idopted. Ciudad Rodrigo iKd not stuvhnllip 
nil the 31 St ot July; Ahneide rtot^tumiifi' 
27tb of August, and tboti pfdHfafom^ 
and unexpectedly bt consA^uenee 
wfersunate acoideiit, wMdti* sVAh 

# 



HOl/SEdFlMDS^ 

kdom to all ^eir l6rd8^j*<!Tii#iIien ] This pla'B of our wasioii oh'g^naf 

it appeared that id l!dn^MaB^*«OF th« | <Ble, and eotireljr oil Otto. It was formed 
presence and ^itioft Of Hte-^ii^arBl}*, j upon ‘BO former' plan ^ the defonce of 
the i^d^ctfon of 'these' twp fortMnwed bad | that country j it was th'o'^resok of his own 
5een ^retarded foom tho middle' of May, | excellent judgment, and was now aanG» 
When the French army wab assembled | tioned by the tnbote paid to its merit by 
before Chidad Eodrieo, to tlte 27th of | the cohduot of the enemy himself. 

Ati^dst, when the acctdeBtai destruction of | When lord Welllngtoa dios found him- 
thebfiagaxiiM'oUiged the governor of Ai> | seif in the execution of bis own masterly 
meida to ci^itulatt. So far thert^nre thetr 1 plan, placed in his position at Torres Ve- 
fopfo^ips'mnst perceWe grounds of satis- { dras, two distinct courses of conduct pre- 
fottion, froid the wisdom with which the ] Rented themselves to his consideration— 
oberations. were concerted and carried on. I whether, taking advantage of circum- 
Tnus they skw armies, such as those which stances he shoum seize tho earliest favour- 
bad bverttirned kingdoms in a month, ba- able opportunity to attack the enemy; 
lanced and stopped; war returning to hs I or, availing himself of the impregnable 
old course, and ihe enemy obliged to re- | strength of bis position, he should leave to 
ajfiect us, and to carry on his hostilities I the slow but sure progress ol scarcity, 
vpCh old principles. Lord Wellington, I want and privations, to produce ultimately 
When they advanced into Portugal, made | all the disastrous effects to the enemy 
Bo Vand against them but when there was I that could result frum their immediate 
. the strongest prospect of success; when | Signal defeat. And he^B it would not be 
Circuinstanees were of the most advan- douig justice to lord W«ltidi||t 0 n if he did 
ta'gcoQs kind, and in which he could safely j not aay, that if any unseasonable delay 
try and estimate the value of the Porto- j hail occurred, it would not have been im- 
guesa. The FTcncb took the north road putable to that general. He coolly and 
of the Mondego. They must all recdiltct J carefully examttied tbe question of at- 
the attack they made with two divisions tacking the French, and wrote fully and 
upon our advantageous position, where fairly to him (lord Liverpool) his ideas on 
first lord Weirmgton had tbe opportunity (he subject. lie bad stated explicitly 
of putting our allies to tbe test. He (lord that he was perfectly satisfied that he 
Liverpoog had it from various officers who could beat the • French army; but that 
were eye-witnesses, that they couUt see he must inevitably himself suffer a very 
no' difference between the exertions of considerable loss, since the feature! of the 
fha Portuguese' and those of (he British I country, which made, his own ground so 
adldidrs. Thus, by th/e commander's ju- I strong, rendered the position of theeneniy 
ditnoUs mode of conducting the campaign little inferior in strength; besides, the 
Confidence was inspired into them;'.they roads were broken up, and many other 
acquired a just ^ opinion of'* their own inconveniences existed. On the other 
jjbwdfs; and his Turdship vms enabled to I band, he thought as confidently that the 
aim on' what c^liads bis future measures I same brneficiai results could be procured 
ipight rhat. He( perseveied however in by delay. He wrote tlieiefore distinctly 
his orfghtal plan’of retiring to the neigh- that he did not mean to move his array, 
bbtohbod'of Lisbon; protracting his re- to risk a battle in a place less ad vantage- 
tiwt, to give the inhabitants time to re- ous than that which be bad already pro- 
lAofit'ihmf efihets, and with the ultimate I posed. Tbe enemy’s army, too, lie fur- 
oikwVif delaying the invaders. He with-[ ther stated, could be relieved only by 
drew to the position, where he had before some calamity befalling that of the allies; 
add tbkt he felt be could contend for the and he did not judge it expedient to put 
djlkbclrnf, Portugal. Was not this post- the fate of tbe campaign on the issue of 
tidh ’such as he described it 'to bel— a battle, upon ground chosen by tbe foe. 
di|>abfo of resisting an army of near He (lord Liverpool} wrote to biiu in reply, 
full of threats and menadCs, | dlrectirig Him to pursue bis own judg- 
~ , f'’tongaine expectations of ihiccfia i mcnt; knowing, troffl experience, and 
•dkA foW Weeks served to Shew that ford from personal acquaintance, the value and 
t’oni^asnght; and whatever dif- CCfrectness of that judgment, and that it 
was in other points, as' tc 'Wduld point out to him the true line.ot 
yef the enemy’s opinion haf^'lcthir duty and the sUond principle of action. 
flri^|iffTlie3ritishgeneraI’s, as Wasctdarly Tbe general wrote again to him, that as 
his ifot ^ntiirfog off dh'dttoci^ therd waa Ab other army iu tbe peninsuloi 



.ffneriJ* wbo$i wt«r pf mc^ 
cMUMi bi[i) qiaH^ ibeir nkuM ptwrert^,, 
Hb b*4 b«atfa 

bad baatea &)u%*-be barf beatan Vietor-rt, 
Iv Hfd brat«q Jpurdanrr*aad noj» ha ba« 
Ma«Moa> vba** naiaa Hm r^ 0 ai| 
the bighevt Jbf familiarity wiilr-yiclory! 

A noble earl (prey) b^ ■* 

mer niotioa of Thaaka (Sar^M* lb« ft 
was the tatislacUoa ana |>rid€ the aoiUH 

try to know, that in erary /Inoatwn ia 
which British valour was » tM 

odds against os weie not iiomaricaily taoi 
great to give a chance of viutpry, ape 
success was certain, on sea or oQ^sh^a^ 
We now bad not only a proof of our prev 
eminent bravery, but likewise of oar fp- 
perior military skill and sciepce. Vlfa 
knew our military prowess as a iiatmis 
long bafrwe we umerstood our maritime 
value. In the days of the doke of Marl¬ 
borough, our military fame shone forth 
With distinguished lustre. Ip more re« 
cent periods, circumstances indeed bad 
induced us to attend more to maritime af¬ 
fairs ; and while almost all the cuoiinent 
of Europe was sinking in ruin, our suc¬ 
cesses at sea bad sui passed all the naval 
glories tbal bad ever been attained. 
When, hovfever, the peninsula rose in 
arms againsj its oppressors, and seemed 
to many to foroish a most favourable op¬ 
portunity 01 resisting the general «nemy^ 
we h^d giv^n pur vigorous and willing 
U8istancc).^d had again met thestruggliv 
ne.Ttend^d.jn»htary warfare. iTie evpi^t 
M clearly sbewn*U8 the value of our ni<v 
Ibsry character. He jecolleqled.an ob-%, 
sp-vatioD made by aigenilemap now ^ 
I m»rp. of wbom he co^d neVfer speak witb- 


fit to Mt ugakiet snob an ahum jt M b« 
before biin, the great sacrificV and lovt 
that would be the const^nence even of a 
•uccesaful attack, nuMt be considered! 
but he bad no doubt that final success 
woold he attained by other measurest 
which appeared to biro the only safe and 
wise ones to-be wlopted under all tba ciri 
cumstances of the case. Ouch was th4 
general’s previous opioipn: and tbroogb 
the whole of the opmtionf up to the re¬ 
treat on the 5th of March there never was 
a moment at which he was not confident 
of the result by a small sacrifice and wise 
delay. When, therefere, be compared 
the juit anticipation of \he result of his 
well concerted measures with the full and 
faithful accomplihliment of all his mint 
confident expectations, be trusted that it 
would not be too much to assume their 
lordships’ cordial aisent to feis general 
couclasion, that there never btd been a 
plan of caigp^ign, a series of operations 
moie uniformly succesifu), or conducted 
with moie manifest and decided skill and 
spirit. What, but a wellconsidCced pre¬ 
vious system, could have enablel him, 
on the enemy's retreat, to march -itter 
him 30 days together without intertris- 
sion? If there were no other proof ollfe 
previous opinion respecting ultimate Ac¬ 
cess, It was demonstrable feoro his ceaili- 
ness for the pursuit of Massena—(liesr 1) 
<—The /ear-guard ot the enemy was con¬ 
ducted <with great talents by a Fresch 
marshal, hut was closely followed by \iS[ 
till, at lengtlH with trifling loss, our armj 
bad acrived- on the spot where it stoodj 
last yedr, in high spirits and in high cun' 
diiionr It would be a waste of time to 



army 

which had seen it in all its shapes; not 
only in battles and victories, but in the 
patient endurance ol rptreats, and the 
steadiness and experience acquired by 
remaining lor months in particular posi¬ 
tions. This campaign haSd also shewn us 
that we had a gemecal equgl to the best 
exomples of moifeMi warfare. It bad for¬ 
merly been said by the French, of a calc- 
braiedigencral of oqis, when peaking of 
his great successes against them, that he 
lived in day* when the greafeat French 
generals were either dead or no* empfoy’' 
ed. They couldroot §gy,,thia of lord Wal’ 
liiigton, I* bad bemi bis fortima to be 
opposed to almost all UMljfiri* gqpentU of 


Wsed feiily h tbs uieioy 
Wnt,” he ad^ (af 


he was* iii{ 


Aif t^; 
alluifaig to a prapbife » 
?Ie ^iirtiaO « is\ 
4ge>andoobToar!' , 
it had beei. founerly dbfecled ip 
p^ability of tar lelendif^ Portugal grttfe 
sikess, that w| siould be met by toe ag*| 
cutolated meais'of France We 
belumet, at alii*e» too, she^ "" 

nofet war with per ixiwers. tbeir 
knew th/roagnitode rf the 




maym do 
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•f the peninsaU he sbottld djeealy regret, 
as be must regrtt the fallttre of ihe enbrts 
of any people de^ous of preaersing their 
iodependence. The result, he trusted, 
would shew, as il^r at least as Portugal 
was uoacerned, what a nation, animated 
by a right spirit, could eftfest, although 
for years past unaccustomed to war, and 
deprived of all advantage of military ex* 
perieoce. If ever this country should be 
doomed to be the theatre of war, we 
mieht learn frum the privations, sufieriogs 
and sacrifices of the Portuguese nation, 
what we owed to ourselves We suQered, 
indeed, from the inevitable evils of a state 
of hostilities, but wc were yet free from 
all the woi-st evils of war. If the mea¬ 
sures which had been so successfully 
adopt^ in Portugal had been the result 
of a wise calculation, and had been con¬ 
nected with a pure spirit of philanthropy, 
80 were they also the cheapest and easiest 
mode of defending our own country, and 
of securing to us those blessings we yet 
poculiarly enjoy. He should not farther 
ir^puss on their lordships' attention, but 
conclude lyith moving, *• That the Thanks 
of their lordships be given la licot. gen. 
lord viscount Wellington, for the ability, 
fortitude and perseverance, vhich he had 
displayed in the important services he 
had performed, in thedefenct of Portugal 
against the enemy." 

The motion being made, sad the 
tlon pul, 

Earl .Gny rose, and said, that the moJ 
tion of the noble lord had his most entir/ 
pndf full assent; and though the nobjh 
lord, in the course of bis speech, hid 
omitted nothing tbit could illustrate tje 
nature and extent of the services that hiid; 
been performed, yet ae coold not sit silenij 
bn the occasion, impressed as he was witr 
feelings of gratitude and gfmiration to 
tVtyrds that great commandsf who was tb 
subject of this vu^e, tpd (driving a jut 
bfuunal pride froi the coo^deratiun, tkt 
the honour of we country had beemn 
flw&tly exalted hy tie cdidnct of tht 
.^stinguisbed gdteral aid lis brave any. 
7j|ie|d were aW additioiawnoiives ofiii- 

f i'raUyc forpehnd of a ipfure personjito 
whicfinducedbm to feel aiiiows 


1 ques-i 


, .. —, — holding ^ 

r the vie of thanks o a tbrmtr oc- 
was Ihe pleasure y now 

^tt^tenced In cdirtributiiii his iflte ^ 
.hppicptiatioulsf aeirti^es, as h tb^mts 


4nd etfacts of whicb^ there oem'd bs nt 
doubt, and which indeed could hardly bt 
loo hi^ly appreciated. The noble lord 
had with his usual ability dune amiilc 
justice to tbs merit of lord Welling¬ 
ton, and to the bravery of the troops 
which he commanded. He had listened 
lo the speech of that noble lord with the 
iincerest pleasure; and his thanks were 
particularly due to him for the candour 
which he had displayed, on this, as on 
every similar occasion, in avoiding the 
introduction of any invidious topics, and 
omitting all allusirh to any of those former 
dillerences of opinion, which might have 
tended to iiilerrapt the unanimity that 
ought to prevtil on such an occasion. 
There was one point, however, on which 
on that occasion be (Urd Qrey) felt it im¬ 
possible to be silent; and that was, the 
apparent Contrast, ar contradiction, as 
some might call it, between the sentiments 
which h«;had now; delivered, and the opi'* 
nions which he had expressed on former 
occasionr, when the nature ami policy of 
the caiipaign in Portugal were the subject 
of dif^ussion. He wos ready to ackiiow- 
led^, that o!i the invasion of Portugal by 
the French armies, and in the course of 
thfeir progress, he did anticipate a very 
iiif&rent issue to the campaign from that 
[(Which had since happily taken place. 
Whether the grounds upon which he had 
fori^ed that opinion were just or defen- 
sib/e—whether the reasons and considcra- 
itoris which induced him to come to such 
i conclusion were well or ill founded, bad 
more or less the appearance of probability 
to support them—-whether in the eye of 
prudence or upon any principle of policy 
they might or might not be susceptible of 
justification, he did not mean then to in¬ 
quire. It was enough to say that they 
were at the time his conscientious opinions. 
He had in the present instance a much 
wore agreeable task to perform in express¬ 
ing the great and signal satisfaction he felt, 
that the event had not corresponded with 
the fears which he felt, nor confirmed the 
anticipstions which pressed upon his mind. 

To their lordships and to the public, 
this explanation might be of no import¬ 
ance ; to hifctself however, and to his own 
character, he felt such an explanation 
not only due, but of consequence; and he 
trusted their lord^ips would do him the 
justice to believe, that the opinions which 
be had formerly delivered, though now 
happily contradicted by the event, were 
at least tfae sincett hon«i; dictates of 





)ii$ tnindj taken up from b<t illiberal or io» 
X t'tious feeling. He had norr ne heMtv 
lion to quality and retract Ifaeni; and this^ 
▼erv cireutnstanre, perhaps, g ive a ralue* 
tu his * nie on the piesent occasion, sthWh 
wou’d render it prntiably not less grateful 
to him uho was us objhct, and which 
would not oiheiwtse have belonged to it, 
had lie been one of those wlio anticipated 
success from the greatness of the means 
that were emploved to attain it. Those 
who looked fonvard to sncress at ail pe> 
nods ot the campaign were bound to nc* 
Knowkdgc the Tutour .uid consummate 
skill of tiie commander of the allied forces; 
but tint ai knowledgment waa still more 
amply due from ttiose who, like himse'f, 
did conceive the difbciilties in which lord 
Wellington was placed, to be such, as to 
threaten him and hisaimy with the gieat* 
est dangti, and greatly to dimmish the 
hopes ot a sure esstui issue. This was the 
only use he wished to make of those rc- 
rolkctions and allusions, whu h only served 
to exalt <n Ills mind the chararur ot this 
consummate commander, and to heiohien 
his gratitude tor that tiansccndciit Nkill 
and valour winch had surmounted such 
fuimtdible difiicuhtes. 

After the faithiul and able detail, which 
their (oirMiips had just heaid nl thenatuic, 
the chaiaclor, the operations and cvenU of 
the campaign, it was not his intention to 
detun the House by a repetition of the 
Will merited eulogiuni to which they 
had all listened with so much satisfac¬ 
tion, He >>hoold only say, that upon the 
whole It appeared manifest, that by the 
most exemplary and patient pei severance 
under unfavouiable circumstances, and at 
the moment of action hy the skilful com- 
iimatinn of force and the most determined 
courage, a gieat sucresa had been achiev- 
(d, tend as much honour done to the Bn- 
tkh aimy as any victory could have ac¬ 
complished. The success itself was great¬ 
ly enh need by the small amount of blood¬ 
shed with which it Was attained. Hatl 
the French army been defeated in a great 
battle with the loss of 20 or 25,000 men, 
which might perhaps be nearly the aVnoutit 
of their tbsscs in the r'*treat, such a vic¬ 
tory could not have been obtained without 
a heavy expenditure of British blood. In 
the miiKt of our rejoicings on xiKh aw 
event, there must have been manymotirn- 
inge; but the enemy bad now sttstaiMd a 
loss equal to that which a great victory 
would baee inflicted, awd that at a Mkafl 
expence Oil ttK»>«i<t mf the hUM afniyi 


It wad tynliiav, efr-ft must 0« to n m,|> 
lofdshipa^ therokiee a amirce ot 
satisfaction, that so much had been <^v. 
ed, and yet that British Idood, so whaV 
at ail times, had been spared. (Htttj.si 

There was one topic however tdrhicii , 
he Could not advert without 
and that was, the miseries thai ha^^^ 
inflicted on the unfortunate mfaabhn df 
Portugal by their merciless invj^Xji 
Calamity was inseparable from worjndl,' 
above all, from a defensive war, wbrtfn 
enemy bad penetrated into the hb^ uT 
the country. 'Hie dwellings, an^a 
means of the people, would be raadi^b- 
servient to the purposes of Uio Itiysr) 
but to out general, no blame was ascri^ 
for adopting measuies, wbich, th^ 
painful in tiietmclves, tfry ms-' 
Sary for the ultimate expulsion 
enemy. The miseries w hich the llPilt 
bad inflicted in their retreat, were, ^ 
all concoireni accounts, suflicient toV 
loiv up the ft filings of every hutM 
spirit; and he Hosted, that as to lord W- 
fmgton the lotiugutse were injebtef^r 
tin: expulsion of tfaeir cuemiet, so tqis 
provident cares tiny wtiuld al^o bOfk 
debted for much alleviPtren of their iP- 
fortunes From the language heldfy 
ministers, he u uoted that Portugal was ir- 
fectiy secure, at least for the pretf j 
that no apprehension was to be cfitertiird 
for sir W. Beresford and hrs armyj'nd 
that tho speedy fell of Badajoz m>|l^t>e 
fai mly anticipatc*rl. hi this lighf^ the x- 
pulsion Of the French army was to bee- 
gat ded as a circumstance of the prodrst 
nature, and most worthy of the oohhl 
Ifaanks of the House^^the greatest rewrd 
which they had to bestow. 

Great and important, however, at s* 
deliverance of Portugal was, even diut 
might prove only a teropoiary adyim(d|h^ 
but the moral influence of such a ^an¬ 
guished advantage upon the minds of iih 
enemy’s forces mustba’veiy cxinsiderall^, 
while on those of our own tro^ ifli 
must be incalculably bene^ialr—Prw' 
the proud and well-eariked Oonfl^Ace.tttt 
we possess commaaden eMle tocope wti 
ama to defeat the * ^il«il ehAdren^'itf 
victory, we derived aeeeutity agaii^ 
efforts that may be paore immediately 4v 
rected against ourralves. Butjat the same 
time that he made this obsejrvattott he 
must caution the House against thinking 
tlrat thfere wias no gvmmd lhf'fliffira'''ap<v 
prebts^iofr. He bseif wot whM; 4ii<^ 
ftm «fiae bf 4bh 

4 f 



OUSE OE C^JttMONi , 
in Holiand, or from wu in the 

TJI_ _ •*<. ». 


r(iyjf Eur(^e ; with- pro«pect« of 'di 
in those qaarters, he vras not ac- 

? |i<utud: but when he considered what 
&ct .bis marked repulse qaast baii>« on 
. . ilie r< sngeful passions of our enemy, and 
^a«r ich his reputation was at stake in 
. ,i«pat>g his losses, we ought to be pre* 
-'parpi or seeing stHi greater efibrts made 
. oy b : and it we continued to be left as 
prin als in the war of the Peninsula, he 
. muc doubted, jtill, the chances of our 
.. bein ultimately successful.—^^There must 
be y different exertions made from 
wha re had witnessed on the part of the 
Spajrds, to enable us to entertain 
rati*) hope that the independence of the 
Penula would or could be finally e-sta 
bliad. The present was a propitious iis 
terj for exciting Spain to combined and 
, ..viwus efibrts, and should be improved 
banisters for that purpose, particularly 
. wn the gallantry and good conduct of 
thcortuguese troops bad pointed out the 
vejmoJe in which this iiiierval may be 
tui d tp the best advantage. It was * 
da incumbent on ministers and on par* 

' liamt to take care, lest through timidity, 

' Im cUity, or corruption in any quarter, 
ail ur sacrifices should be rendered use* 
lei and should only tend to sap the 
■ fotlationsof our own.powcrin the time of 
Qui itmost need. Upon the whole, for the 
. aeicesof lord Wellington be felt that 
Uu utmost gratitude was due; and be 
yrdd t)bt detain theirelordships farther 
* ih^. by expressing his cordial acqui* 

, espee in the vote of thanks, which he 
rs^ed as the highest honour the House 
. cm copfer, and which should always 60 "" 
raffed jfor occasipn* of splendid merit 
. lib 4he present. 

f . said a few words on the 

^^pn, , 

piotion was then agreed tonem, dir. 
jrjg.; Liverpool then moved a vote pf 
'(«to sir . W. Beresford, and the other' 
ai^fnd officers in both armies, with a 
jB4!*n,..Xbat .the House 4o highly ap* 
brnvery and gpod conduct of 
V.; 4 ^?commlsstoDed... officers and pri- 
‘srwbwloDging t.o. the same. Botli mp* 
K* agre^ to vm- dti. 
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in pursuance pf htS; pistons otetice, rose, 
and addressed, the ^e|ker; to the follow¬ 
ing efiect: Mr. .S^rajlmr-; U. is the mis* 
fortune of a person bidding the olficiid 
siiuatiou which | have hove the honour to 
fill, nut onfrequenlJv to find himseft .under 
the gecessily of submitting to tbe consi¬ 
deration or this House, various measures 
which it is as. unpleasant for him'to pro¬ 
pose, as it is forlthe House to gdopt In a 
state of war such propositioiis are multi¬ 
plied in proportion to tbe duration and 
extent of the contest,, and to the burthens 
which it becomes necessary in .cobse^ 
quence of its continuance tp impose .on the 
country. But the same state of war is not 
unfrequently also productive of proposi¬ 
tions of a very different nature,, of propo¬ 
sitions the most pleasing that any man 
can be called upon'to m^e.to.sucb an as¬ 
sembly. It is in the situation. Sir, to which 
I have last alluded, that I now. conceive 
myself to stand. When an opportunity 
occurs to recommend to the approbation 
and gratitude of parliaiiieiit the distih- 
guished exertions of our naval or miliury 
forces, to point out brilliant instances of 
individual or collective merit, and to dwell 
with equal pride and exultation on tbe 
advantageous results which may feidy be 
expected from such gallant achieve^nts. 
all are prepared to sympathize with the 
individual on .whom the delightful task 
devolves, and to share with him in the 
generid'feeling of gratification. 

Sir, the case to which it is now ray duty 
to call the'attention 0 / file Housp in 
bi:uigi^ forward, the motion of which 1 
i have in * forinef . night given notice, is 
one which .fernisfaes as .many circum? 
stanbet of pleasing and aniniatiiig con-, 
templafion, as can well be' conceived to 
be united in a sin^e instance. I am not 
aware that fife merits of any previous cam¬ 
paign recorded lii the page of history, 
can be said.,to,have exceeded the merits 
of the late, cbm'paigh in Portugal. Whet 
ther we .cnntpnmmte t^e wisdom with 
^hlcb the pJ^m.tbaV Campaign was con¬ 
ceived, the shcCpm'which hks attended its 
execufii^'.tfie d)orious|^o«pect which the 
msuff opyns'tosj^ world, or above all, the 
little, loi^ which"rehmios to be set againsi 
sq. great a j|idn, I .hblieve that there has 
scarcely ever' occurred an event which 
warranted such ‘ unqualified applause, OC 
excited such, Just and well founded exul¬ 
tation. X am iiidiK^d to particularise the 
ebmpfigU^stfly sj^l loss with, which this 
great guh hn ihden accomplished i be- 
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Chet^ net^been iiltu^y^ec{^ohi«»«bctteilo^ 
w Winch the aMretetioh perUemeol 
ilW been jawly biwoWed<«^lb Which the 
IplendtHir «f victory bai bhcn darkeflrtj 
1^ the nteianCfaoly hMiKlhg from the 
COrttCMpietion of attending eecHficiihi and 
iffliclihg loaust Iti the recent imtaifcea 
at Tdlavera end BartCse. glorioim es werC 
those Battles, the mind was compcftied to 
dwell wjih pain on the itotHber of valua¬ 
ble lives by which the glory redounding 
fl’oita iKeift was pnrchased. Thia is a 
ierttiraertt. Sir, which does not in the 
feast abate odr Sense df (he ment of 
those gallant dehlevCnihnts. although it 
nrevenm os fl-om considering them aS 
happily da we can the instance before 
Wifn a feeling of Onmingled and on- 
assayed satisfilcirbn.. 1 wiFl call to the 
recolieCiiitn of the FfBosa ohe of the 
(host drstinghished victbrles on our paval 
dftnais, the batrle of Trafalgar—1 will ap¬ 
peal to gentlemen, if they do not well 
firnieinber, that, on (he rCtylpt of the in¬ 
telligence of that mo^ glochms victory^ 
thefa Was not a sospension ih the pobfic 
blind whether to consider it as an efeat 
df J^of of grief—a doubt Whether die 
dUnlniinaiy rnlvant iges wlilCh the coitn- 
tfy^RIrlved from the ocmrfence w^te 
itM Codhrhi'balanced by the loss of l^ei- 
soit and the tWave men who frll with him! 
i am satisfied, that if the qneHiod had 
been put td the nation^ whether they 
Would agree to ef&ce that day front our 
hhttory, on the Condi lion of racovCriog 
those to whom the glory of it was itth- 
botabie, many tbices Would havg declired 
foi rel tniaisiring the vlctbry, ff by so 
doing the victois couM be rededmddt I 
dn not mean to coniend* that suCti a senti¬ 
ment IS puhlically cdttect, hoVeVdr it 
may be honourable to those who edteftai^ 
It. All 1 contend {», tltat such* a sehtt- 
ment does eyist, and that it w^li confr- 
mic to exist; and I wilt add that it is a 
seniinient so connected with tbd best &el- 
iugs of o«r nattfre, that If'ahbolS hafi^ie 
long b< ford I vehturdd (bfcidl(!dly 
demn iK tittle of tliis'^nedtlhihifi,* 
ever, can minwith our fredllti^ oh tlUe 
present oci^asion, frddas it alniOStdiUfreiy 
IS from every circumsumCe Whibb cihold 
damp oui joy or restrain 5or gfi^a- 
tibn. 

t trust, 9ir. the Hbd^ wilt do md 'Ufa 
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jjhstidc to the c4ufldn, wdHafwh*^, ftnbstttfc 
dnce, rcgbrd ISg'ttfdfrves of 
sEe^ abore alf, to thht enftghtedMfoim||li 
b)rwhich, at the CodiniadBedltentt <^‘Wb 
campaign, he auticibiicd its^ Cldm I 
say, Sfi^ wh mu<< to wl tHcdfe.gfeUf 
littex the' compt^ttrely SBittf'jKw 

by which that success has bii^n 
I repeat that it is hot my* inmutidn td 
eiktef into a dutall of #b CSmpuignl. 
a task is perfectly out Of ihe rdls^ of" 
powers, and indeed Of t6e ndwcts df.fhjr 
otie at present. If iriOsf^DO ICfr tM 
future historian, by wltdm ,itone <hih that 
futf justice be doOb toctOrd'WeTlittllioa 
Which hn ftieHtS demdnd. Attbaadmo 
thne the objects which ford VfelHitifton 
had it in view io adi^amTish, Sina the 
means C6nflde<f to h^oii rar th^ acbi$m‘i 
plirnmeot of those objects, ih nUlf 
ifaturoliy be etpected 1 sboUl^ 
describe to th%* House, in oHl^f tWbitinin^ 
(hem Wl'some degree, bdwhtvf idip9rii^'W 
ly; to appreciate thC' ihtportAndO aAd (hw 
rafue of recent events, K hot fel^ua 
now io consider the Wfadbm of defsnHIng 
the Fenmsula iti one h^iy ot In ahb^Hhr. 
We are not (0 inquiile whetii<^l It #ts 
pod lent thdt we should apply our mitiltry 
for^ for (hit pulrpil^C. idr ^ ' 

ratner (hin in sCpIrike bddles^f ^e?' 
ther it was td i^VisiS*?ic^giTmrthis 
spot on' Wbifch to contihdr wUh mnde^ 
All these cOnsMe«%idotis'atc u^ceittfwwecl 
With the prirsdnt UbOfttm" Tab defect 
of POrtudaf havtbg beeii etaxWM tb told, 
WeilingtoQ, his raeiiis ihbli; bb ydilthiilMid 
by tl^ «my ih irhidH htf h^eiehidtod th4 
tinst reposed fn him, and can detihfWdm 
nh dedre# liphtf 

pb(H^c/of W origl(iM'dd|i^al<hdlve- 
l^otn inis' obsefta^ii, ‘btnieyifF l fiiU|, 
hitlfe a'aii^ 
bsAo a nhof b> chn w 

vemmeftttd tiii|reidie^fri>f£rtii^dtt4^ 
ahd attest 

successful resbi^ilgll^'^^^^flny 
tn applaud 

orercofafe ,<ip|(nt ltBw th«y pniiiC 
claimed to 8^ ” ' 

Shfj 

m 
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this country that he &boo!d ctiiuider the 
unnu'diatu liberation and eventual defence 
<if I’oriugal as the great and printdry olt> 
ject ot‘ his attention. He kne«v tliat for 
that purpose there was confided to him a 
large portion of the military force of this 
country—a portion, indeed, too large to 
be lightly hazarded. lie knew, also, that 
as additional means of ejecting his objbet 
he bad the population of Portugal, which, 
however, it was necessaYy to organize, 
train and discipline, -before it could be 
available in a common effort. ILiord Wel¬ 
lington had therefore maturely and deli¬ 
berately considered the best mode by 
which Portugal could be defended. I 
think it right. Sir, to state, that it never 
entered into hU contemplation to imagine 
that if Portugal were attacked by a large 
and imposing force, he shnuhi be able to 
efiect any thing like a complete defence 
of that country on the frontier: but that 
he always contended, as be always thought, 
that i|i such a case Portugal must be de¬ 
fended, where it actually was defended, 
in the lines and fastnesses of Lisbon. 1 
may be asked, howevey, why then all the 
trouble and expence of carrying the 
British army to the frontier ? The reason 
is obvious. To gain time for disciplining 
the Portuguese army—to gain time tor 
the purpose of obtaining reinforcements 
from this country, and from other parts of 
the world. Lord Wellington had also in 
this view the importance by delay, of in¬ 
creasing the difficulties lender which the 
enemy must labour in maintaining a great 
number of iroops in the scat of war. By 
waiting on the frontier, he secured the 
certainty that no attack could be made on' 
Portugal, hut by aji army so numerous, as, 
on that account^ speedity and sensibly to 
operate on its own resources; and such 
rvas the event. While, how'ever,. lord 
Wellington was dofendiug Portugal on the 
banks of the Coa, he was fortifying Lisbon 
on the banks of the Tagus. While keep-; 
iug the enemy off the frontiey', he was 
sU'c^gtbening the heart of Po)|imgal. At 
leogth, finding it necessary to retire, he 
did, retire to Lisbon, I say this, Sir, to 
obviate a most unfair criticism which has 
been made on the campaign, namely, that 
the resoit was, accidental: that alttiough 
it-|Kas a subject of coiigratidation, it was 
ait occurrence which could' never have 
been reasonably expected. 

.No^sr.^Sir, nothing can be more unjuat. 
Ir^l^ebe any thing certain in the whvle 
biatory of the 'campaign, it^'is that- my 


^Voie if Tianh to Lori ffcUwgton 

lord Wellington distinctly calculated' on 
the difficulty which the French would 
feel in maintaining there large army be¬ 
fore Lisbon for such a length of time as 
would enable them to force bis works 
their. Whatever may be said of other 
military opinton.s, that of lord Wellington 
has been completelyjustified by the event. 
1 will read to the House extracts from 
two dispatches written by lord Wel¬ 
lington, after be retired from the frontiers, 
in order that they may judge of the accu¬ 
racy of my statement:—In the first dis¬ 
patch, dated Cartaxo, Dec. 1, his lord¬ 
ship says, ** 1 do not propose making any 
movement by which 1 may incur the risk 
of bringing on an action on less advan¬ 
tageous ground than that whiclt I at pre¬ 
sent possess.—The enemy can be relieved 
from their difficulties only by the occur¬ 
rence of some misfortune to the allied 
army, and 1 should therefore facilitate 
their object, were I, instead ol icmaining 
on the ground which I have selected, to 
move to that which has been selected by 
them.*' The other dirpatch is dated 
Dec. 29. After describing the relative 
situation of the armie.s, lord Wellington 
goes on to observe, ” Under these circunir 
stances, having such an enemy tog||on- 
tend with, knowing that there is noHny 
in Portugal capable of contending with 
that enemy but my own, and feeling that 
even success in an attack, if accompanied 
with great loss, would occasion the ruin 
of the cause of the allies, 1 shall persevere 
in the system which I have hitherto pur¬ 
sued, and which 1 hope will end in th* 
defeat of the enemy’s object. Part of 
Portugal will unquestionably suiler: but 
much as this is to be lamenteii, it is better 
^ that a part should suffer than that all 
should be lost. On the whole, I enter¬ 
tain no doubt of the final success of the 
measures 1 am carrying on ; and I am 
certain , that they are 'the only means 
which can be entirely successful.”—(Hear, 
hear, bear !) 

Such, Sir, were the sentiments at that 
period, entertained by lord Wellington 
as to the existing circumstances and an¬ 
ticipated issue of the campaign. When, 
therefore. Sir, it is said, *' that we ought 
to bless our stars and bold our tongue,” 
t cannot follow the advice. 1 thank my 
God, but 1 cannot hold my tongue. 1 
must proclaim to this House, to the coun- 
iry, and to the world, the merits of that 
illustrious man who has been the instru¬ 
ment under Providence of efiecting tins 
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gre»t good.—I abstain from dwrelHng piif- 
ticaiariy on the sticcession of gallant ac* 
tiona, which have been fought by our 
brave troops, from the battle of Barroaa 
to the last brilliant achievement on the 
banks of the Ooa, by colonel Beckwith, 
lest, in my attempt at enumerating those 
which ought to be distinguished (fought as 
they have been, day after day), I should 
omit many justly intitled to applause. 
But 1 must beg the indulgence of a few 
minutes, for the purpose of adverting to 
the actual advantages which we may con¬ 
sider as derived from the campaign in 
Portugal. 1 shall consider those advantages 
as they afreet our allies, ourselves, the 
enemy, and the rest of the world. 

And first, with respect to our allies, 
there can be no doubt that the diiect ef¬ 
fect of the campaign, in having employed 
so large a force originally intended for 
their subjugation, has been materially be¬ 
neficial. it has, at least, given them an 
additional year in which to straggle for 
their independence, and it has afforded 
them an example of what they may effect 
by a strict attenlinn to discipline. The 
advantages derived to ourselves by the 
result of the campaign are by no means 
incogsidcrabie. This country. Sir, may 
be considered as divided into two opi¬ 
nions with respect to its own power and 
prosperity. Those who have thought that 
Great Britain never stood higher in those 
points, are gratified at seeing their opi¬ 
nion confii ined. Those, on the contrary, 
who have entertained the desponding idea 
that the sun of British glory was for ever 
set, must now congratulate themselves and 
the rouiilry on the proof that our military 
character never stood so high as at the 
piesent moment. To them the recent oc¬ 
currences must be infinitely more gtati- 
fying than to us, who were more sanguine 
on th^e subject. No longer can any fears 
remain, that should tlie French seek our 
shores, v\c should not be able to meet 
them. VVe have a British army, composed 
of a general wlio has out-generalied theiis, 
and troops by whom their troops have been 
subdued. 

As to the effect of this campaign on the 
enemy, what his feelings must be, after all 
his boasts and threats against the British 
army, may be easily conceived. What 
the tfiecls may be internally on France, I 
will not pretend to predict. How far their 
discomfiture in Portugal may put an end 
to the delusion, that extent of dominion 
is extent of strength—how far it may open 


the eyes of thb French td tbe’Mtdlerabie 
and disgraceful tyi*anny bystTMcft 
are at present oppressed, future everita' will 
disclose. With regard to the rest &f the 
world—to Europe it will be an usefiil 
lesson, pointing out the only road to se^u* 
rity. 1 avoid saying any thing ott the 
probable effect which our snccets may . 
haVe in another part of the world, but I 
cannot close my mind to the expectation 
of an impression being made by it in the 
highest degree favourable to the interests 
of this country. Sir, it was impossible to 
suppose that it could be the divine inten¬ 
tion of Providence long to permit the con¬ 
tinuance of that system of oppression and 
usurpation under which Europe has so long 
groaned. It may, perhaps, not be pre- 
sumptuous in us to hope that we may be 
the instruments of delivering the world 
from its thraldom. It is not impossiblo 
in the dispensations of Providence, but' 
that in that very peninsula in which the 
tyranny of France has been so cruelly ma¬ 
nifested, she may receive her death-wunnd 
if not her grave.—But to revert to that 
which is our present business, namely, to 
give our thanks and applause to those who 
have put us in such a situation to talk this 
language. All we can do on this occasion 
is only the commencement of my lord 
Wellington's glory. For, as long as a 
vestige of the present eventful times re¬ 
main on record—as long as it shall be con¬ 
genial to the heart of man to be graitffed 
with military glory acquired not in ex¬ 
tending the ambitious projects of a tyrant, 
but in resisting tyranny and defending the 
oppressed—as long as execration shall 
follow the contemplation of violence and 
injustice—as long as praise shall be deemed 
due to the most zealous and patiintic ex¬ 
ertions in a righteous cauke—so long shall 
the character of lord Wellington be ve¬ 
nerated by posterity, and be embalmed in 
the memory and gratitude of mankind. I 
move, ffir, ** That the Thanks of this 
House be given to lieuteuant-general lord 
viscount W^lington, for the consummate 
ability, fortitude, and perseverance, d»« 
played by him in the command of thfr 
British and Portuguese forces, by wbidh' 
the kingdom of Portugal has been sacceat-'’' 
fully defended, and the most si’etfol stnd’' 
impoitant services rendered tq hifi KMk' 
and country.” 

Mr. Canning and lord Mjlton rose tp- ‘ 
gether, but Mr. Canning having ftrsi' 
caught the ^leaker's eye, lord Mdtbfr; 
gave way. ^ * 
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Mr. Caimnv tbefi oaidt in rising to have preceded the pertijculer. service io> 
second the inotioa of his righ^i) hon. fciend, which ttte aUeutton of parliaoteBt may he 
he.felt some difficulty in deiciding whether called^ and by insulating the object* hs 
he should .content himself wiffi merely which the Vote of Thsiuts called for 
•econding the motion, leaving to the House plied; whilst those eiTen who acquiesced 
the impression which .the speech, of his in the vote, felt it necessary to keep out 
right b«>n. friend had madet.aad which in- of sight every thing wbiih might have 
deed the contemplation of the question was preceded the particular service. This waa 
calculated to produce, .or preface the dr- quite a natural practice. There were 
riaralion of such intention by the expres- many actions which, whatever may have 
sion of his sentimi'ni upon the subject to been the character of the system of mea- 
vrhicb the motion referred. In the situa< sores that led to them, could best be made 
tion in which he was placed, he felt it a subject of discussion upon the splendour 
equally difficult to decide whether to speak, ot their owu inirtnsic meiits. 
or to be silent. Tospeak, because be could But was the question then under con« 

but imperfectly echo the sentiments which aideraiion the case of insulated action in a 
the House had just heard, and in which all senes of operations, or even of a single 
muit concur; to he silent, because strmigly campaign uf a war brilliantly terminated! 
as he tell those sentiments in his own breast NotwUhstaudiog all that his right hon. 
it waa almost impossible to repress the de* Irteud had said, of forbearance as to the' 
claration of them. There was one consi< introduction of other topica into the dig- 
'detatiim independent of general impulse, cession, he must be permitied to say, that 
which, however, induced him to trouble tliis was not the case of a tmgle signal 
the House, This was the advantage al> action, or of an isolated or occasiu.iai ac« 
luded to in the latter part of his right bon. quisition of glory : it was, be should con- 
friend's speech, which this country must tend, the fruit of two yeais exertion—of 
derive from a just contemplation of its si- the application, during ih.it period, oi an 
tuation, as well as of the means by which understanding of the first order, combined 
it had been brought into that situation, and with n ,.'itary talents scarcely ever equalled 
of the benefits that were likely to result in history, to a state of difficulty unparaU 
from it. One of the main consequences of leled,aDd crowned with exemplary success, 
that situation was, that, in deciding upon He considered this state of things, ihere- 
the question then under their consideration, fore, which they were about to honour 
they were relieved from all the difficulties with their thanks, not as the consequence 
which usually attended such votes. £n- of one campaign, but as the result of the 
gaged as the country w^ji in a contest of labour of two years. He looked upon 
such magnitude and extent, it seldom hap- lord Wellington, in the accomplishment 
pened that unanimity wa.s to be expected ol the success he had achieved, as the in- 
•-^that the merits of the service to be re- strument in the hands of Providence for 
muneraied appeared to all persons in the the deliverance of Portugal. But when 
Same light—.or that it was felt unneces- contemplating the merits of lord Welling- 
sary, more or less, to compare the means ton’s services in Portugal, he could not 
with the end—the exertion with the effect, look to the evacuation of that country by 
Whenever upon any occasion a failure on- the French as a military act, without re- 
fortunately took place, every particular, fcrence to the means by which that de- 
was uniformly inquired into, every action' sirable event bad bgen effected ; and 
examined,.every measure weighed, every while the end waa so well deserving of-the ■ 
probability canvassed, and the absolute applause of that House, and the approba- 
»f<‘e«sity of failure finally and clearly | tfion of the country, be roust contend, that 
demonstrated. All this usually toedr place the means employed for bringing it about 
xfter the result was known^ and when the i were no less entitled to credit and corn- 
test of experience removed every difficulty | meinoratio'n. . 

of judgmioit,.and the event itself furnished i His rigb:"'hon, friend bad fdyerted to 
the. mOTlfs an unerring decision upon the effect which this state of affairs would 
that measures nhicb may have 4>een re- upon ourselves. Upon our allies, upon 
sorted to,- t Wbenever, on ube contrary* our eiiemies,.and «(mn the,rest of Europe; 
suGceuifcwes brought under iffie'EOnsidera** and with his. eight hou. friend, he waa 
itaa of-parliament, debate was gent- «:eadjr to-concur, that the effect must be - 
ndly ulbeaed in hy>depf«cat,ing all dieciis- Ucipriderabte wvth respect to all. , Tnlook* 
fiottt4>f:tlie events uc naMoimivtbkikffiay ^fst„to U»e,d&cktit would upoo e«r« 
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■elves, he would ask, whetb«% when t#o 
years ago we had taken the resoluUoo to 
make our stand it) Portugal, when we de¬ 
termined to make that country the theatre 
of our struggle with Prance»the queetton 
was not considered doubtful, how far we 
might be able to ma)iitain the contest i 
Whether those, even, who thought suc¬ 
cess attainable, did not &el that it was still 
a question of doubt t BuV, when the deter¬ 
mination was formed, those who looked to 
the contest with confidence, took the most 
efiectiial mi-aiis of reahaing their sanguine 
ho|>< 1 , by the selection of a man to con* 
duct liie‘operations, whose natural genius 
and military experience insured the ac¬ 
complishment of all thatwas atiamable by 
human sagacity—who, wisely calculating 
his means, and deliberately comparing 
them With the end he was to accomplish, 
would take every necessary measure to 
insure it. 

ifow could the House sufficiently ap- 
preciAte his meru«, when they followed 
him from ilie fatigues of the day to repose 
in lii>< leiii ; and contemplated bis feeling 
whilst looking for consolation from home 
under bis 1 .Imrinos duties—when instead 
of cohsolation, he found at cusation—in¬ 
stead of encourageiiii nt, inisrepresenutioii 
and obloquy—when be fouiiil all his 
diingcis iiiagtiified, and all the means of 
the enemy uniiotml} ex iggerated—when 
every one of bis measuies was traced to 
temerity or compuNioii, and all the move- 
menisofihe enemy fo wisdom am) militaiy 
skill ' When they took all this into their 
caisideiatiui), n was iin|iOssible not to 
emit eive what his feelings must necessa- 
rilv have been, and not to ascribe his 
steads and uiiuliered perseverance in the 
plan he had presiously laid to its final and 
glorious accompli-'iiment, to teal magna¬ 
nimity and true valour. Whilst exposed 
to such misrepreaentJtions, be never 
deigned to nonce any of the unfounded 
statements he siw published upon the 
subject: be determined not to reply to 
them in svords, but to let the result put the 
calumnies and calumniators to shame. 
During this time he saw all his plans ri¬ 
pening into maturity ; and steadily pro¬ 
secuting his purpose, lie forbore, ibrough- 
out the whole of his correspondence, from 
introducing one word expressive of dts« 
content. If there was any thing which 
could not be contemplated without admi¬ 
ration, it was the case of a man exposed to 
such misrepresentation, and yetdisdsHung 
to indulge in any eiqiMwiQns ofUafiMbuga; 


delibeirttely and aticoMndtHljf 
Witli thk two most opposite fewiii|pi‘ m • 
general temerhy ana prUcraatittMieo, iti# 
yet catfiily and steadily punmr^ ibii' 
wise and salutary coeiae wniek had bMttglW 
his country to that happy state, when pa#*- 
liament could look bach* without regv^ br 
look forward with hope, and wneo eome* 
quently gentlemen were at length enatdtst 
to discuss the qoestioQ with very eonaidee- 
able advantages. 

Hit right hon. foiend bad in fait mind 
very justly adverted to opiAiorts, wbichi 
bad divided, and faiily divided, the coen* 
try, as to whether the strength and rev 
sources of this country, were cqoat M 
maintain the contest in the PeniiMulia 
against France—whether we could bring 
our military meant, with any prospect of 
success, into competition With those of the 
enemy—whether our strength was not ne¬ 
cessarily confined to one element—in short 
whether some eternal fate by some fixed 
and irrevocable decree had not separated 
the trident front the sword f lie did not 
think with iliove who mclined to distrust 
the military means of ibis country { but 
ratbei leaned to thone who thought Uiat 
this country should either become a great 
niihtvry power, or a vaual of Franca- 
She had then become at length a great mt- 
htciry power, not against the hopes ceiv 
laiiily, but against the fears of those, who 
bad doubud of her Mlfftcienry. Otbeni 
were of < pinion, that w« ought not to an*> 
gage as princtpal8,m a war on the conti¬ 
nent, but (be vote of that day would, ho 
trusted, bring that question booia to tho 
House: a question from which they couhi 
nut escape. With ail the right, which wo 
bad, to demand the confidence of Portugal 
to require her co-operation, and to con* 
trol bei military resources, would it have 
been proper in us to incite Fortogal Mv 
war, and to decline sharing in iia difliv 
cuitiea or dangers ? Those whe thoughfe 
that we should not act as principals, were 
as it appeared of opinion that oor^assiit-r 
ance should have been given by desultorjs 
expeditions; by supplies of arms, pro¬ 
visions, and ammunition. But expe* 
ditions for making descents included re<t 
embarications; ana thus, as often as our ex«^ 
peditioiis re-embarked, we shooid leiiye ao 
many victims behmd as we should induco 
to co-operate with us ; and should expoto> 
to destruction all those whom we shoulih 
drive to an unavailing resistance to Uiak'' 
overwhelming power which we should 
not tiiink m eomd oorselTeemeet » safiair 
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ty. Could any ntan think that wa ought 
to desert those who implored oor pro¬ 
tection, who might be stretching forth 
their arms to grasp oor svrords, and anx¬ 
ious t» place' tfacmselTes under the shelter 
of oor power ? 

But this country bad acted upon no 
such opinion; we became principals in the 
war, and what had been the result? We 
carried on our war in Portugal, we had 
brought our army to a state m efficiency 
competent to meet the enemy if be should 
invade us. and enabling us to daunt him 
to the attempt: this alone was sufficient 
to entitle lord Wellington to the thanks 
of the House and of the country. As to 
the ef&ct the result of the campaign 
would have upon our present or any 
future allies, he could not suppose it in¬ 
considerable. His right hon. fiicnd had 
adverted to tiie eflTect it might have upon 
the other nations of Euiope: be hoped, 
that any such effiect would not operate too 
8000 , and that we should still be left to 
contend with tbe French—the world the 
prize, and the witness of our exertions. 
He trusted that no attempt would be 
made to urge any part of Europe to a pre¬ 
mature elibrt, such as had too often been 
the case; and he would owu, he had not 
heard with unmixed satisfaction the ru¬ 
mours respecting probable convulsions on 
the continent which were afloat, but which 
he hoped were not authorised. If any re¬ 
sistance were to be given to France, he 
wished it to be upon a ponviction that the 
nations rose in their own cause—because 
their oppression was intolerable—'berause 
they preferred the risk of annihilation to 
the certainty and severity of subjection. 
He feared another Wagram or Auerstadt; 
and, in his opinion, too sudden a rising 
would be easily put down, and only tend 
ultimately to confirm the subjugation of 
thh continent. He wished the nations of 
Europe to abstain from resistance till 
France should be more bumbled, and 
their oivn suflerings should urge them to 
n’la'st great desperate effort. With re¬ 
spect to the other part of the Peninsula, he 
bhbed tbe result would be, that it would 
pTace itself under the same guidance; but 
that nothing ought to be said, either here 
or in^Spain, to precipitate the measure. 
Lord Weilingtun,he was sure, by the same 
wls^, temperate, sage, and conciliating 
cdiiAsels, would achieve the same suc¬ 
cesses, wherever he should carry the arms 
or the glories of his country. Having two 
yean ago taken upon himself the respon- 
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sibiiity for the rashness or the wisdom of 
the measures which led to this deliverance 
of Portugal, he should not now do his 
duty, if he bad omitted to express his ap¬ 
probation of the manner in which they 
had been followed up; if be bad not paid 
the tribute of his applause to those who 
had persevered in that system. This 
tribute was not extorted from him by suc¬ 
cess; he had stated the same opinions 
whilst the issue was yet doubtful, and no¬ 
failure could have induced him to alter 
them. The right hon. gent, concluded 
by seconding die motion. 

General Tarkton observed, that a great 
part of the speech of the right hon. gent, 
who had just sat down, would apply to the 
question upon the army extraordinaries, 
which was to come on afler thisdisrussini, 
but did not apply to the question then be¬ 
fore tbe House. With respect to the 
motion of the right hon. gent., no man in 
the army, or in England he should say, 
could rejoice more heartily than he did, in 
tbe success of his Majesty’s arms. He 
concurred most cordially in this vote of 
thanks. He had on a former occasion op¬ 
posed a vote of I thanks fur tbe bat^e of 
Talavera; but to this role he should give 
his entire assent. He was not surprised 
at any thing that could he achieved by 
English courage, Irish spirit, and Scotch 
intrepidity. An army composed of such 
mateiials must he irresistible. He could 
have wished that this vote of thanks had 
been reserved till after the fall of Aiineid.i; 
but that should not make him object to 
the vote. Still he entertained the 0 )>inions 
he formerly expressed, and considered the 
system as not judicious. If Buonaparte 
should not make some gicat eflbrts to re¬ 
trieve his losses, his imperial throne would 
be shaken ; his iron crown would, with its 
weight, gall his own head, and the kimt of 
Italy be an outcast from his cradle. But 
the affairs of the war were not yet finished, 
lie trusted that lord Wellington would he 
successful in making the Peninsula rally 
round him, and Europe make an eilurt for 
her deliverance. No honours that tbe 
croivn could bestow would be loo great 
for him. 

Generx* Ferguson observed, there ap¬ 
peared but one sentiment in the House, 
with respect to the meritsoflord Welling¬ 
ton and his'gallant army. He could not 
fur a moment think that any prai<ic of his 
would add to the fame of that noble lord. 
Of Lord Wellington, he bad never had but 
one uptaton, and the consequence was, 




(hough his brillihntaotiont gave'pleafiort^ 
they were not with him a matter of sur¬ 
prise. With such feeiingSt he could cWily 
say, that h« most heartily concurred in 
the motion. 

Lord O. Grenville said that he should 
have legretted the subject of this night's 
discussion having gone to a vote wimout 
his having had an opportunity of de- 
claiing how heartily he concurred both 
in the vote of thanks proposed from the 
other side of ihe House, and in every ex- 

f iression of admit ation lor the conduct of 
Old Wellington and the army under bis 
command, whieh had characterised the 
speeches of the gentlemen who had pre¬ 
ceded him. It was not, he trusted, alone 
Iroin the individual attachment he bore to 
tlie ciiararter ot the gallant and distin¬ 
guished ofllirer in question that he was 
anxious to give the motion his warm sup¬ 
port, but from, a general conviction tliat 
the vote ol the House, as now proposed to 
pas., IS the leuard of all others the fittest 
perhaps to he paid to an officer, placed in 
su( h situation as that noble iora, with a 
mind and feelings calculated like his to 
appi r ciate its value, and for services which 
like his had so splendidlytr^rarranted its 
applic.ition. It was from a conviction, 
th.u by withholding fiom officers who'had 
dtsirved well of the State, so proud a 
tL'.tiuiony of praise and gratitude, they 
were depriving them of the purest in- 
itiUive to anibuion, the most honouiabie 
meed of merit, the applause of their 
country ' It is, said the noble lord, svith 
pleasure that I turn to the contemplation 
of lord Wellington’s claims upon the gra¬ 
titude of this House : and to discover the 
validity of those claims, we need, I think, 
only look to the state of the Peninsula, at 
the opening of the Portuguese campaign 
of 1810, and compare it with its state at 
this moment, at what 1 trust we may date 
the conclusion of that campaign. Let us 
look to that campaign itself, lord Wel¬ 
lington’s claims are to be traced through 
every movement of the allied army; let us 
look to the present moment, his eulogy is 
pronounced in Us event. In the begin¬ 
ning ot l.ist year, we find lord Wellington 
holding the frontitr line of Poitugal, with 
his advance upon the Agneda, with a 
J’ritish ainiy fioni many circumstances 
weaLtiicd in numbers and in health, and 
\v itli a cunsidenihle pai t of Ins opera ions 
depending on the iNcitionsof a I’oitii- 
giiese loiee, of w hii h he then kiit'vno- 
ti'ing, but their wantofducipli 'f, of which 


hh tiomplainsifi 

.Opposed with' ifuch a force, te ad enedi;|^ 
high in spirits and superior in numbeix 
do we find him lefV to thott r^ourOle^ 
which an ardent mind, an tindonquerabl# 
firmness, and a versatility of genius 
roliar to himself could alone supply. Hw 
was left, too, entrusted with tne defonCi' 
of an extensive country, whose fidelity 
towards us was then very doubtfal, 
and to whose fate the enemy bad in 
a most unqualified mannjsr pledged him>' 
self- And how have (he objects and' 
hopes of the enemy been realized ? Fot 
from their Ups lord Wellington’s praises 
are best told. It Is not, added the noble 
lord, my intontion, by any attempt at a' 
review of the late campaign, to weaken 
what has been so ably stated and com¬ 
mented upon on the other side of the 
House. Passing over, therefore, the whole 
of his retreat through a difficult country, 
and before a superior force, I turn with 
pleasure to a characteristic part of Iprd 
Wellington’s policy as exemplified in the 
whole of his conduct subsequent to the 
sitting down of the French before his lines 
protecting lasbon. I mean that system 
which enabled him to abstain from oiTen- 
sive operations, from the period of the ap¬ 
pearance of the Fiench before the lines,, 
to the moment of their bieaking up from 
Santarem. A system also peculiarly diffi¬ 
cult and trying to the actively enthOsias- 
tic mind we know that galKint officer to 
possess. And what is the effect of that 
policy ? The Irench army, broken in 
spirit and in resources, wasted by its own 
exertions, and unable to maintain the con¬ 
test itself had begun; abandoning its high 
blown hopes of the possession and plunder 
of Lisbon, its boastful pledge, that the 
English should be driven, at the point of 
the bayonet, into the waves of the Tagus* 
But it IS not to lord Wellington, as the as- 
serter of the character so often before as-' 
serted, of the Biitish soldier, it is not to 
lord Wellington as the man who hasTsaved 
Portugal and has put to flight her inva¬ 
ders, alone that our thanks ar^ due. 0%^ 
other, and perhaps, higher grounds, he fs 
entitled to the gratitude of this House, oC 
his Ctiuntiy, and of Euiope, Taught tQj, 
look to the CO operation of a large na -1 
tional Portuguese force, as the only mean^^ 
by which the '•xtensive scale of wariTare 
on which he was entering, could be sue-, 
CLfsfully maintained, lord Wellington, 
h^nd himself obliged instantly to orga¬ 
nize an army,IbcH<.vcT;hall nof be con- 
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tradicted, if I say of' the wOlit! Materials 
that could be selected. Of a peasantry, 
debased by long subjection to a weak and 
tyrannical gorernmeftt, and weighed 
down by constitutional indolence; of an 
aristocracy long deserTeilly become the 
jest and bye-word of all Europe. And 
how were these materials applied 1 On 
this perhaps no comment may be neces- 
aary when we see these very men not two 
years, after opposed, and successfully op¬ 
posed, to that force before which the well 
aiscipiined troops of Austria, of Russia, and 
of Prussia had been bnmbled to the dust. 

Nor should we look to the general con¬ 
duct of-the last year’s campaign, without 
observing that by the exertions of lord 
WelUnston a powu d’aj^ui was afforded to 
the galWt but harrassed Spanish army at 
dliat tkne on the Guadiana. And would 
that it were still in our power to look to 
the operations of that force as condoeted 
by the gallantry, as auimatetl by the ex- 
' ample, as connected, with the name, of 
that deserving and lamented officer under 
whose command it was then fo«nd~I 
mean the Marquis de la Romana. That 
great man, however, is now no more ! He 
closed bis career in the active and virtuous 
discharge of those duties towards Spain, 
to which, as a politician and soldier, and 
as a patriot, the best exertions of his va¬ 
luable life bad been dedicated. And the 
aflections and interests of that country, 
whose arms he b>d rescued abroad from 
prostitution to a foreigft power, to whose 
oblic welfare he had sacrificed at homo 
is private fortunes, and in whose service 
be has died; the affections and interests 
of that country, of the peninsula,' aitd 
of Europe, join in mourning over his 
^pravtf.---And now. Sir, allow me for 
ar moment to consider aomher point, 
leaving the peninsula, to look to 
oar men domestic security as promoted by 
jtfao conduct of the late campaign under 
load Wdiii^tea. It is well known that 
fhom t& prevailing winds along the coasts ' 
.of-EMlieia sad of l^scay, and in that part, 
lif Ibe. Axlamic, the 'ports of Lisboa, 
|^pocto» Corunna, and Cadiz, become very 
paiicb objocts of attention,, from being ca- 
pubbt- a|; fiif nisbing at any moment moans 
ltd attodi upon, perhaps, o«r most vita>i 
pwnt, Ireland. The force 
vihklilBight, and in asll probability would, 
batm been-employed-m ^t-purpeoe iit 
tljNi.:CO«me of lascyoai^ baa b^n-amply 
oS^plevqd by lord Wel|ii}glon, 
portit tbcmsolves fcndeced inapplfoobfo to' 


the purpoae.-x^Upolt ail these gmmidf 
then, upon the advantages we have reaped 
frnnr, and the gratitude wo owe to lord 
Wellington for the coriduct of the last cam¬ 
paign, let not, 1 conjure the House, .its 
thanks hue bestowed with a reluctant and 
niggardly consent. Let them be, as they 
should be, unanimous. Let it not he im¬ 
putable to us, that, when the tongue of 
Buonaparte himself is stripped of naif its 
rancour, and 'when hc even bears his un¬ 
willing testimony to lord Wellington’s mi¬ 
litary fame, that his country, that the 
British House of Commons is the ia<t or¬ 
gan to pronounce his praise. Let him not 
on bis return to his native country, after 
the rnaItgnaAcy of those who are conti¬ 
nually his enemies, because the enemies 
of his country, is silenced, let him not 
find his fair fame tarnished by a contested 
and half-willing Vote of Thanks. 

Mr. Pansenhy observed, that in the vOfe 
proposed he most cordially conconed. 
He thought that lord Wellington deserved 
the thanks of that House, Ond of the na¬ 
tion. He was of opinion that the campaign 
was judiciously planned, and ably exe¬ 
cuted ; and th^the result had not tended 
more to exalt Iprglory, than to insure the 
safety of the country. 

The question was then pot, and carried 
nem. con. It was then resolved, nem. cm. 
“ That this House doth highly approve «>f 
and acknowledge, the eminent and meri- 
lorious services uniformly performed by 
tbe general officers, officers, non-ceminis- 
sioned officers and soidters of the Briti^fb 
army, under the commami of lieutenant- 
general lord viscount Wellington, during 
the late arduous and luemorable operations 
in Portugal, by which additional lustre 
has been reflected on the reputation of 
the British arms. 

“ That this House doth highly acknow¬ 
ledge the zeari, disoipline, ai^ intrepidity, 
soconspicitopily displayed by the generwl 
officers, officers, non-potsmissioned of¬ 
ficers soldiers of the Portuguese ai ni-y, 
under tfaa immedSete cotnmaM of fieid- 
taansbal air WiHiam Beresford, which 
have esscotially contributed to tbs suc- 
ces^l result of tbe late miliiary opera¬ 
tions.” 

Ordered, ^ That Mr.-Stwaktor do roin- 
muaicate the said resolutions to lieut.- 
gen. lord viscount Wellington; and that 
lord viscount V^ellington be desired to 
signify the same to tbe British'and Portu- 
gueae armies, and thank them for their 
exemplary and gallant behaviour.” 






XkiiT .£)rm4>x»WAUB9.| Tbe HMiM 
weM' into tt €!oQito{tt«« oB Supper' to 
.rtohich ehe Estimates of tho Atmjt ^slrpt 
•wlmaries were reforred. 

Mr'. Long ro^ pursuant to notldc, to 
propose a vole of G'A7,0Wl. Idl*. t* 
make up the deficiency of the Anhy Ex- 
ti aordiharies betivepn December' r80^,and 
December 1810, When the circumatancea 
were considered, Ke trusted it would not 
be thought wonderfuT that such a defi- 
cienry had taken place. In confbroiity to 
the plan of the Chaitceiior of iHe Exche¬ 
quer, he bad endeavoured to make the ac¬ 
counts as clear and distitict as possible. 
The Array Estimates had lately been al¬ 
together made up with more than usual 
accuracy, and for that improvement great 
credit was due to the noble Secretary at 
War. It was not to be expected, how- 
ever, that the Estimates of the Army Ex- 
traoi'dinaries should be perfectly accurate 
in every point. They were, in their na- 
' ture, incapable of fixed estimate or abso¬ 
lute certainty. He should be happy to 
give any explanation that might be re¬ 
quired, but did not feel himself called 
upon to enter any further into' the subject 
at present than to state, that considerable 
deductions were to be made from the sum 
which appeared to have been applied to 
Army Extraordinaries last year. In ail 
there was about 1,407,000/. which ought 
to be placed' to the account of the Ordi¬ 
naries. Me concluded by moving, " That 
a sum, not e.xceeding 627,098/. ISs. 5d. 
Be granted to his Majesty, towards defray¬ 
ing the extraordinary Isxpenccs of the 
army incurred and p'aid from the 2'.5th day 
of December ! 809 to the 24lh of Decem¬ 
ber 1810, both inclusive, and not provided 
for'by parnament.” 

After a few words from geue'raiTarle- 
ton and lord Palmefstone, 

Mr. Pteinantk rose to vvarti'the itouie'of 
the great expences aft'eadljlg the' aytem 
pursded by Ttlfnisters in the milits'iy rfe- 
partraenV. ^'e army', hfi adnii'tted,, was 
so essentially serviceable, aiiq had'lately 
added so’Uihch to the'glory and^ security 
of the country,' that' a lafgh Vxpefi&i- 
tiire might’ naturally and ilece.s$arily' be' 
called for. But yet*it was of great itnji^- 
taiice tbaPail, mid especially‘Ibose who’ 
sb^inorted the prdjccts of hairiwteiNi;;'%hdo10i 
b'e I ally aware of*the el^nfdlci|- 

wbl^h the gfdat s^dfitcrSA^ogll^tlbli ^htrd^t'' 
of 'Uie army lldJ; * It tlht^sts^lHblj 


cbh'teat'iR Spa1n'biag^tlfe %fidf ha^ bdwl 
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io '66nsfdi'r Hb^* fitr 
gb 0n wfth tlds 

systoitt which a^'fdd'd h’o‘V<^sp^<!S^®T 
teriai dlminhlhin'i t&a Been alaf^M 
eVid^nCe qn' th'd' Walchfereh Ejrpi^dilllife 
, Inquiry, that the' exp'chce of 40,(xi<f 
'on tli'c other' |iide of the' trail 

.700,000/. per' niotiti). In Pbr^Ml 
6o,6oo Bt'itish trbope and ’ 4'0,TOtf’]K^r 
guese m British, pay; arid tit the 
above stated, the rixperice conYd nbtM}t»8' 
than a millioii' per month;, Erilicy 

of keeping rin aririy there he‘ said' riothing. 
Ttic couuiiy' was now so fTridply edirimiu 
ted, that he did not see hbw we conY^b 
could' be abandoned.- ByV sudh rir'ias'che 
expence ; and he called' upop ministers 
by every practicable means efif edofiomy, 
to diminish it if possible. He aW notic^ 
how much the expence was' enhanced 
the state of the exchange, whichi, as'a'^mem- 
ber of.the govcrnriient bad said, occasfoj^ 
ed a loss of JO per cent, in PortugaL" The 
first lord of the Admiralty bad admitted^ 
too, that a loss to the same amount was 
sustained in the Mediterranean. 'He had 
voted for the thanks to lord 'Wellirigtoh. 
He did not wish the system under’the 
present circumstances to be relinquish^ 
ed ; but he was anxious it should bd ud- 
derstood, that the explnco was alarming. 
The Chancellor of' tke 2!!xc'Aeguel‘said,'ttiat, 
undoubtedly, iri the late debate, if thehnn. 
gent, accedt’d to his wi.sh, he Would havri 
abstained, bad he risen, from all comirierit 
on the original policy of the campaign. 

A good opportunity had now, however, 
arisen for the discussion of that subject, 
but still the hon. gent, conlinued stlerif. 
Professing, then, as he had donfe, his di- 
sire (o discuss it, and not doing so wi^ 
an opportunity offered, he could enty iif^ 
fer, that the plan had melt with lus con^ 
picte acquiescence, and that he bad-'it 
lentil’ been Convinced'inf its'wisd^jarf. 
its policy. He hoped that he might i^ow 
'conclude that ‘ the hop. gent.'riUow^(f;thh 
policy of thc'plriii,''aM'tnepfo|briefy-ar^ 
importanceof actirig upoh'if.'’' 'WhUt-wM 
the firficticabTri oli^eeV of,|fhe’‘liori. 
mria'si ’ wariiirig' to'the- fcorihfiy’riboririilliB 
jKKpiiih'dfe .6f' the array ^ T^e ho!l.*a;<§)^ 
'dfidJafe^lhef ^xpfehte td’be gvhafV wdl# 
^fkif bersc^’^Evitry* nfieAq; 

to cHil the hoP 
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which must hare been very reaionjlbly 
expected But even this would'DO)<Jiavc 
been the case, perhaps, had it nblbewi for 
the vf/y tiidavourable stale of exchange. 
He denied that any inetnber of the goveiit- 
nient had said that the loss every hun¬ 
dred pounds uhich sve sent abroad aniuunt- 
ed to 5oK The assertion was, indeed, in 
his recollection, but it came from a right 
hon. gent, ou the other side of the Mouse ; 
W'ho, unfortunately not being a member oS‘ 
the government, could not have very au¬ 
thentic source.^ of information. The hon. 
gent, did not, however, it seems, wish to 
withdraw our troops from Portugal; he 
did not wish to do that which could 
alone dimini.sh the expence. No; be 
thought the expence necessary to the 
country. Where,"then, in the name of 
wonder, was the use of the " warning.” 
No man regretted mure thau he did the 
expences entailed upon the country. 
Concurring, however, as be did with the 
bon. member, that though the cxpcnccs 
were great, they were necessary, be must 
think it the duty of every man to exhort 
the country to bear them patiently, and 
not anticipate inconveniences which he 
trusted in God would never occur, but 
which, if they should occur, would ean y 
with them the consolation that they were 
incurred in a just cause, and through nn- 
avoidahle necessity.. 

Mr. premantle, in explanation, adverted 
to the statement of the Hrst lord of the 
Admiralty, that there was a loss of 3U 
per cent, on the exchange in the Medi> 
terrancan. The i ight hon. gent, himself 
had* admitted a loss of ‘2.0 per cent, in 
Portugal. He had distinctly stated, that 
his great object was to call the attention of 
the House to the immense expense result¬ 
ing from the present system of military 
policy. 

1 he Resolution was agreed to. 

Irish Stage Coaches Biu.] Mr. Fos¬ 
ter moved the comniiliai of this Bill. 

Mr. Cboper opposed the motion, and 
supported the former Bill which he biiu- 
lielf had brought in. 

Mr. Barnard also supported (he Bill of 
last session^ the beneficial efiects of which, 
he said, had already been experienced, 
and considerable property was embarked 
in' consequence thereof. He inpved,,ai3. 
aib amendment^ Tbat'a Committee be.a» 
pmhWd above stairs to enquire into the 
f^cts of the former Bill.' 

Mr. Fm/er contended, that it ,wpul4,k!B 


Jrith Siose 

entirely inconsistent with the principles 
of justice, and the practice of parliament, 
to take away from individuals the right 
rested in them by an act of the Irish le* 
gi.dature; and maintained that the act of 
l.«Kt .session went to do this, and therefore 
should be r-pealed. 

Mr. saiti, that this w'as aca.se of 

public interest, of honest public interest; 
and there were sever.il petitions on the 
table against the proposed Bill, which 
involved consideralion.s much more ex¬ 
tended than seemed to be supposed. What 
was the object of this Bill ? To rc.«itore 
double tolls, and to limit the number of 
outside passengers to throe. This would 
be a measure seriously allecting the in¬ 
terest of individuals, and checking the 
progress of improvement. In every \icvr 
of the subject, he thought it sliould go to 
a Committee above stairs, where they 
could a=ccrtain the state of the lolhs bolbro 
the ta.st session, and know what l«)ss the 
proprietors had sustained by I'te act, for 
which they could receive compensation. 

Mr. IV. Pole said, he should only trou¬ 
ble the House with a few words upon this 
subject, which appeared to him to lie in 
tlie smallest compass.—With regard to 
the act which passed last session he as¬ 
sured the Hou.<>e, and ho took shame to 
hiin.seir while he made the coufes.sion, 
that he never heard of it during its pas¬ 
sage through the House. Whether the 
hon. gent, who brought it in had given 
notice of it or not, he did not know, but 
certainly be had never heard of it till it 
pa.ssed. The facts of the ease he under¬ 
stood to be, that an act had been passed, 
upon the suggestion of lord Kilwarden 
and Mr. Wolfe, for continuing and ex¬ 
tending the act of the 33d of the King, 
vesting the tolls upon the road between 
Limerick and Naas, and Dublin and Kilcul- 
Ifcii, in certain persons for 60 years, on 
certain conditions. It had been found that 
great diflicuUies arose in keeping these 
roads in repair, and a considerabledebt had 
been incurred ; when certain gentlemen 
came forward, and offered to put the roads 
in repair, and to keep them so, and to take 
upon themselves the whole of the debt 
which had', been incurred, provided the 
tolls anu regulations then existing were 
continued for the term of »() years. This 
act remained In force till last session, 
w.ben an bon. gent^ biehind him brought in 
a Dill to repeai.it, and to deprive the per¬ 
sons alluded ui of the rights which had 
been vested Jn thehi by the legislatpre. 









This, he tieli«v6d, was thii' first instaHpe 
that ever ocqnrred where pariietnent had 
deprived indiridilaU of St vested right, 
without entering into scupie negociafioii 
with them, and determining what coiii- 
peiisation they should receive. His right 
Jion. friend opjpositc had recommended 
that they should go into a Committee, in 
order to ascertain what loss these in¬ 
dividuals had sustained, but that was a 
measure that ought to have been adapted 
last session, before the vested rights of the 
individuals were taken away. If he had 
been aware lavt session of the Bill which 
was brought in, he should have said, if it is 
necessary that the existing act should be 
repealed, let it be repesued; but, in 
the first instance, you 'must make a 
comfumsation to those wljone rights you 
are going to destroy. 'J’bc rights which 
had been vested in these individuals were 
granted under such stipnletions as ren¬ 
dered it impossihie for them to do any in¬ 
justice to the country: they were not only 
compelled to keep the roads in repair,and 
to take upon themselves ail the existing 
debts, but they were bound in a penalty 
of ‘20,0001. to be recovere<i by a suininary 
process in chancery, to make good their 
payments within a certain period. The 
gentleman, whose name was mentioned in 
the act (and who had not the same interest, 
now that he hud when the act passed, for 
he then had an interest in the toils, and 
now was a great coach proptietor) had 
been round tlie country, and had found no 
great difficulty in convincing the inhabi¬ 
tants that it was pleasanter to travel for 
two shillings than for five, and so they 
signed the petition. But he was sure if 
they knew that they were doing an act of 
injustice, and depriving individuals of 
vested rights, they would sooner have cut 
their right hands of!' than-have signed the 
petition. It was nut necessary, but the 
House would excuse him if he read an 
extract from the act of parliament by 
which the rights in question had been 
granted to these individuals, to shew by 
what strict stipulations they were bound. 
[Mr. Pole then read an extract from 38 
Geo. 3.] Upon the whole, it appeared to 
him a very hard case, and he thought that 
parliament would act with great injustice 
to the individuals concerned if it did not 
restore them those rights which had been 
taken from them, without their havibg 
been guilty of at^' neglect, or having 
done any thing to for^t them. 

Mr. Parneu said TOat the petitiocs 


I Which' be presej^ted yesdj^ajr ajg^nsf 
” the BiH were sigii^ by ?iB the ol6«t 
respectable resident' gentlemen 
Queen’s County, which was a ebreu.^* 
stance that fully proved how much'it ws^ 
likely to affect the public interest. . 
fore the act of last session passed to. da 
away the restraints imposed on sta^e 
coaches, by the 48th of the King. 
county, and many others,' derived little 
or no advantage from them. But since 
these restraints have been rentoved, tbtyr 
have afforded the greatest advantages. 
He wished to call the aitepiion of the 
House to one of these petitions in parti¬ 
cular, it (Vas that of Mr. Bourne, who, on 
the faith of the act of last ye'ar, had ex« 
pended a very -large sum of motley in 
building new coaches, and making prepa¬ 
rations for establishing them in new'di¬ 
rections. The coaches which were for¬ 
merly made use of not being adapted to 
carry so great a number of passengers as 
that allowed by the act of last se^aion, it 
appears that he has built twenty two new 
coaches, whose construction and strength, 
being adapted to fen outside passengers, 
would be ineligible and useless, if the 
number wa.s again confined to three. With 
respect to the assertion that Mr. Taylor 
was not aware of the nature of the act of, 
last 8c.ssion, he could not bring hioiself to 
credit it, as the Bill was two months before 
the House, and had been published in the 
Irish newspapers. Nor could be believe 
that he was injured in the way that was 
insisted upon, because Mr. Anderson was 
interested exactly in the same manner, in 
consequence of his contract for the road 
from Dublin to Mullingar, and he bad 
made no complaint; and because Mir. 
Bourne was also interested in the' sanje- 
way for the road from Naas to Liincrjck/ 
ana he distinctly says that he has auv- 
tained no injury whaiever. Ibe true state 
of the case was this, that all these gentle¬ 
men were originally partners in the ^cop- 
tract for these road's, and in the s^ge' and 
mail coaches established on them, and 
that they obtained the additional tolls, as 
they are called, on the number of passen¬ 
gers to be carried, and the double tdl( on 
ail stage coaches, in order to give titem,> 
ifionopoly in this stage coach busiiwss qn 
these roads; it was for this parpbse, '^d 
not by way of giving them any p^fit 6^ 
the money to be'eipended by^ them ,in ire-' 
pairing the rOad, that these' tolls w^b 

g iven; the taking away, therefore,.'. » 
wse 'tolU; df this toohTopbly; fkat'no. 
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infriogrnvnt of (bo costr^uit|t did no 
mure tliiiii undo a my impotj<U; ineaswt'« 
©r the Irish parliamcntf and give tolhe 
public the i'uU i)ei>ctit of kage jcoacli tra* 
vc-iiing. ljut if a case could be made 
out by \ivhich it would appear that Mr. 
Taylor had sustained *n injury, let cooi- 
ensation be given to liim by enabliiig 
iw to collect from the carriages of gen¬ 
tlemen a higher toll, or iii any other y;ay 
that shall bo considered most expedient. 
It was too much to say that, in or<ier to 
fulfil a rnischrevoiis and unwarrantable 
arrangement bf the Irish legislature, that 
. for tifiy years two-thirds of Ireland were 
to be excluded from the use of stage 
coaches; und that those conveyances which 
were 10 accommodate the middling and 
indusirious classes of the people were to 
be made to pay a toll twice as great as 
t^a't paid by the carriages of the rich.-— 
Hut whatever appearance of right Mr. 
Taylor may he able to shew to this double 
tolh it is quiic evident from the words of 
the act of the 4-Bthof the King that he can¬ 
not shew that he sustainsariy injury by the 
act of last session, allowing stage co^iciips 
to carry ten outside passengers.—The 
words are, " That it shall be lawful to 
demand at each pay-gate i'or every stage 
coach carrying mure than six inside .md 
three outside pas.sengers, five shillings tor 
•very horse drawing the same, in addition 
to the tolls dirrcled to be paid.” This 
additional payment of five libillings on 
bach horse is nothing more or less than a 
penalty to prevent more" past engers than 
the regulated numbers from being carried. 
It is to be paid in ad<iition 10 the tolls, smi 
therefuni cannot he considered as the toll 
itselfl or as that which the legislature en¬ 
gaged to give Mr, Taylor, in consideration 
of his engagement to keep the road in 
repair.—Mr. Taylor cannot, ihciefim’, so 
fur as the act of last setdmi relates to this 
penalty, complain of ii^ury,, because it 
deprives him of no .source of emolunxiint, 
and in no degree diminishes or alters the 
tolls which the Irish parliament engaged 
to give him.—With respopt to those who 
had petitioned the House not to pass this 
SUi, it was clear that they had a fair 
claim to be heard : and 'for this reason it 
was necessary to appoint a Select Com¬ 
mittee—because it was only bef(»re such a 
ComniHtee that the merits of the case of 
each party «nd the public could be fully 
iogptired into. It was quite idle to say 
tbpi the people of Ireland eqjoyed the 
wmfit of lay ing tlieic gcietances be&m 



parlijitAent/af ap aUentiun to be pahl 
ly their jcpjnpiaints when broij|^-ht forward. 
If sp many petitions as wajre presented yes- 
(etday agahist this BjJ), sreretobe wholly 
disregarded, ootl ware inquiry into the alle¬ 
gations of thornrefused.it was grossdolusion 
to say, that the right of pelitiuning gave 
any advantages to the people. The iii- 
habilants of two-thirds of in laud were in¬ 
terested ill this liil), and it was to treat 
them w'ilh insult to deny (hem a fair op¬ 
portunity to set forth their grounds of 
complaint, and to prevent a measure 
which would be highly injurious to their 
iufercsts. 

Mr, Tay/or spoke a few words in support 
of the original motion. 

' Sir JoAa lYctvportargucil in favour of the 
amendment; and said that the Bill had 
been passed in 1798, when Ireland had 
been declared in a state of lebellioM, and 
when ail subjects of udnoi* interest were 
unattended to- Jf the House was disposed 
to sanction this measure, notwidisiaiiding 
the various petitions sgain-st it, he could 
only say that he should witness in this, as 
in other instances, a total disregard of the 
public voice of Ireland. 

The Chftncellw of fite Jixchequer saul, that 
the flbjfeci of his right hon. friend was not 
to repeal the Act generally, but luerely 
hii>. h parts of it as related lu the 1 wo roads 
in which innjur Taylor had a right vested 
b ■ pni liameni, of which it would be highly 
uiijiiit to deprive him. He could not help 
thinking that the right hon. bart. was not - 
home out in ihose chiii'gc.s w hioh he so fre¬ 
quently reiterated of u disiegard to the 
adhirs of Irelanii. 

Mr. HiUdiinsva was disposed to give his 
full measure of praise to Mr. Anrlersun 
(one of the piincipal individuals interested 
in this Bill,) whom he valued both as a 
i'riond, a cunstiluont, and a man who had 
been of the greatest service to Ireland; but 
having raid this, he could not feci himself 
ju.vtified in giving his support to the origi¬ 
nal motion, which he thought put private 
interest in competUton with public. It 
would be a waste of words to attempt to 
prove the advantage of the facility of inter¬ 
course promoted by the actol last se-ssion. 
He wished that the interesu of individuals 
might be considered, but he could nut agree 
in the repeat of what had been so service¬ 
able, particularly as petitions had been pre¬ 
sented from various parts of Ireland against 
the present measure. 

Mr. CVo^suppc^dthe original motion, 

Mt. M. Jlife^cmm^foUowed on the stune 





»4e; aiWr ivbich the iiM»»eittv»i|ed,>wltm 
there Hfipeace^'-*. ■ 

Fur the oniglnaJ Motion•.»•.•«$+- 

For the Atnciidntent.16 . 

Majority 16 

On our being re>odiaUt«tl into |jh« 
gajlery, 

Mr. Parnell eonteodeid, that the parties 
should be heard by Coousel'>~and that the 
right b»n. the Chancellor o!the Fxebequer 
tiad lulled thutn into the opinion that it 
Would he allowed. 

The Chattcdlor qf the Exchrtpur gaid, }ic 
must have been inisunderstuod ; for any 
individual who felt himself ii\jur(.d would 
have had the knowieilge that the Bill was 
to i»e couiiintted that dayi and have coun¬ 
sel ready to attend, 

Mr. Pomonb^ saul, if he understood the 
argument ot ilie right hon. gent, hetbre 
the divoion, it was, that counsel should 
he heard on the part of individuals 
in the Committee; it was in his opi¬ 
nion the proper pl»o« to protect the 
individual. He would not oppose their 
gmng iiiio the Committee, for they might 
adjourn, and give an opportunity to indivi- 
duH!s to support their claims. 

The tipeulier observed, it was impossible, 
aiL'ordoig to the standing orders ot the 
Hou>e, that counsel could be heard on a 
Committee of the whole House, for tlie pur¬ 
pose of granting remuncraliuu to indivi¬ 
duals. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee. 

Sir J. Neiipori tnovetl, ” That the clause 
obliging .stage coaclu’s which carried more 
than their iiumbei of pass* ngeis as by act 
of parliament, and which were, it they 
went in contradiction, obliged to pay live 
hiiilliogs toll extraordiiiaty lor each horse, 
should be expunged.’' Which was sup¬ 
ported by Mr, Bernard and Mr. Parnell, 
and opposed by Mr, Foater and Mr. 
Croker. 

The Committee divided, and there not 
Ireing 40 members in the House, the 
Speaker totilt the chair, and counted the 
House—only thirty-four raembew appear¬ 
ing. the House was of course adjourned till 
to-morrow. 

hou.se os lords. 

Monday, Aprd St). 

Protestant Disskntiho Mhustbrs.] 
Viscount Sidmmtk, in j^anance of the 
notice he bad givenha the receas, 
rose to acquaiiU that it waa 


'\W- 

hhtintepti^ P9 .XtHnpdaydthe 
to sMbntit certain j>ropusHi«na''ie the den« 
shkejtntiun .of ibeir hudshiini. respecting 4he 
acts of Bio Ui^f Wiiiianr Olid Mary* 

18, end the |.0th of tho can. ddv 
Tlvey would -relate to some existing aiioses;^ 
whU hbe held as not only incunsistent with 
the due interpretation and meaning of 
thi>se acts, but with the real anti impurtaiii 
objects of liiein. It would be prematui'n 
at present to enter into any panicnlaK 
statements respecting the propositions ho. 
should then iiave the honour to submie, 
further than to slate, that he proposed 
bringing m a Bill, of which he should then 
move the first reading. It would, be. a 
Bill to render more efbeient the acts ia 
question, as far as they related to Pro¬ 
testant Dissenting Ministers. All he bad 
to ask on the present occasion was, that 
tbeir lordships would suspend their opi¬ 
nions rcspt'cimg the measure he might be 
supposed to have in contemplation, until 
be should have an opportunity of stating 
precisely and distinctly the nature and de¬ 
tails of it. The nuble viscount moved,- 
That the lords be summoned for Tiiursday 
May 9lli; which was ordered accordingly. 

UOVSE OP COMMONS. 

Tuesday, April 30. 

Rei'out or THE Bullion Committe*.! 
Mr. Turney wished to ask the right hon. 
the Chancebor of the Exchequer, whether 
he would have any objection to postpotung 
the Committee on Aie Bullion Report from 
to-morrow to another day. The Resolu¬ 
tions propo.scd by the right hon. gent, 
whom he did not then see in hi.H place, 
j (Mr, Vaiisittart), creiiU'd the necessity for 
Slime failiter delay, in ordtr to enable gen* 
ijtiiifii to make tbeniselvrs fully acquaint¬ 
ed W'lti then* nuturc and bearing. From 
tike ckdiMdi-riition which he had been able 
to ),ive tilt- subject, and he had paid parti¬ 
cular aiteiiiioii to it, he wa.s satiahed, that, 
a,s the lUsiiiutioiis were framed, tbe^ veers 
not calcinated to convey -an assertion of 
facts according to the evidence. It was, 
therefore, material that geiitietuen should.- 
have a better opportunity of making up 
their minds upon this impoitant question; 
an opportunity the mure necessary, a* ' 
some gentleman might feel it his duty to 
submit to the House some counter-mso* 
tulioDS, in opposition to those of the right 
hon. gentleman. For himself^ he must say, 
that he should not pledge himself to bring 
forward anytoob Resuntioiui, ttioogb It* 
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hoped some other member would. Eat 
of this he was certain, that, to the Resolu* 
tioiM of the riji'ht hon. gent., as they 
were-framed, it was absolutely impossible 
for any gentleman to give cither approba-* 
tioii or dissent, except on general -priitci> 
plrii. On general principles be should be 
ready to give his vote against them ; but 
as it was desirable on all hands, that the 
question should be decided upon the par¬ 
ticular met its, he trusted the right lion, 
gent, wunid not make any objection to a 
short delay, for titc purpose of enabling 
gentlemen to come to the discu-ssion with 
minds fully made up un the subject. 

The Chaticellur <>/' the Exchei/iur was 
rather surprised to hear this application 
from the right hon. gent.; because it must 
be in the recollection of the House, tiiat 
when his right I’iicnU read hi.^ Reso¬ 
lutions, and a suggestion was made as to 
the necessity of some pc.stponenieni of the 
discussion from Monday, an hon. inciiib. 2 r 
(Mr. H. Thornton) remarked, that haring 
heard the Resolutions read, they did not 
appear to him to suggest any new idea 
upon the subject, or to involve any mat¬ 
ters which were not familiar to those who 
bad considered the Report, and that there¬ 
fore no postponement of the discussion was 
necessary. Fur his own part he fully felt 
how disagreeable it was to defer still far¬ 
ther .this discussion, which had been so 
long hanging over their heads; but he was 
at the same time sensible how awkward it 
would be to hurry on the discussion when 
any gentleman desired a short delay in 
order to come better prepared to the con¬ 
sideration of the question. He was of opi¬ 
nion, however, that if the proposed delay, 
which be understood to extend to Monday 
next, should be assented to, it should be 
on an express understanding, that, if in 
point of fact any Counter-Resolutions vveru 
to be proposed by the right hon. gent, or 
any other hon. member, they should be 
communicated to the House on Friday 
next, previously to the debate on Monday. 
With respect to the delay, he rather 
thought, that, though his right hon. friend 
i^as not present, with whom the power of 
epRSedting rested, be would have no ob¬ 
jection to acquiesce in the arrangement 
proposed. 

, ^ copld take upon himself to 

cbofent to the delay on the part of his 
hon. -friend, whose autltority he had 
that be would hare no objection to 
tM required. 

Mr*. Twrarydisclaimed baring giren any 


Sailim TteiUy. 

pledge that he would bring forward any 
counler-Ilesoiutioiis; thungh he thought it 
likely that some other hon. gent, might 
do so.' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer obsei ved, 
that he had nut charged upon the right 
hon. member having given any such 
pledge ; neiiher did he wish tiic right lion, 
gent, to bring forward any counter-reso- 
liUions. He sliould be miicii better satis- 
Gcd at his coiieurring in the Re.solutions 
of his rijht hon. friend. 

Mr. Horner, so far a.s he was personally 
conci-riied, was perfectly prepared to go 
into the discussion at any time: hut he 
must observe, ihat these were Resolutions 
founded upon an extensive mass of evi¬ 
dence, which it would be inipossihle fur 
gentlemen to decide upon justly, wiihout 
making themselves acquainted wiili that 
evidence particularly. Several of the 
rigiit hon. gentleiiun's Resolutions were 
not consistent with the evidence, and only 
calculated tc mislead the llou>f!. If gen¬ 
tlemen had not time, therefore, to consider 
the evidence, it would be extremely difli- 
cult for him to convince them that the Re¬ 
solutions were not honie out by that evi¬ 
dence. There were some of the Resolu¬ 
tions which he considered titifounded; 
the 5lh, for instance, a.s.sumed four or five 
things as facts, which be contended were 
not facts, but which it would not be easy 
for him to shew tioi to he facts, unles.s gen¬ 
tlemen were to be fully in possession of 
tile evidence. 

The order was then discharged; and 
fixed for Mouda)\ 

HOUSE or COMMONS. 

Wednesday, May 1. 

SiciLi.VN Theatv.] The copy of the 
Sicilian Treaty, communicated to the 
House on the lOth of .Tune, Ib03, by Mr. 
Secretary Canning, having been referred 
to the Committee of Supply, the House 
resolved itself into the Committee, when 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
** That a sum not exceeding 'k)0,000/, be 
granted to his Majesty, to enable iijm to 
make good the provisions of the said 
Treaty.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he did not ri.se 
with any expectation of inducing the 
Committee to dissent from the motion of 
the right hon. gent.; or, indeed, with any 
wish to repeat the erguinents which h'e 
had urged on occasion against 

this grant to h'H^|P||nn Majesty, at the 
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same tinie he thought it his duty to state, | 
that nntwithatandtug the present elation of 
the public mind with r«speu( to foreign re- 
lutiuiis, it was the duty of parlfaracnt 
strictly to v/atch the cnur^c of oup pro¬ 
ceedings with respect to those relations; 
and more strictly, perhaps, from the very 
circiiiii.staiki:c of the existing elation. He 
was al^o of opinion, that it w'as highly de¬ 
sirable, at the time when we weie subsi¬ 
dising Sicily, and taking that island under 
the proicrtion of British arms (even were 
it alluwtil dial it was for a British ohjeci), 
that paiiianicnl should know that the ap¬ 
plication ul tlie money which they grant¬ 
ed for these purposes, and that efiorts 
bhuuUI be made to remedy, if po'^sible, 
Some of those diseases in the Sicilian go¬ 
vernment, which, if not cured, would 
inevitably destroy that government itself; 
I’oi he was persuaded, that a more pro¬ 
fligate government, or a more oppressed 
people than the Sicilian, not only did not 
exist, but never had existed. Having 
said thus much, lie would abstain from 
taking the sense of the (Jommiilee on the 
present proposition ; but he would lake 
this, the earliest opportunity that had been 
aifurded him, of expressing his regret that 
he was not in his place on Friday, when 
the Thanks of the House were voted to 
lord Wellington. His absence was oc¬ 
casioned by avocations of a public nature, 
to w'hich his aiteniiun was indispensable. 
In .such circijiin>tances alone should he ever 
seek for a justification of his absence from 
parliament, while he had the honour of a 
scat llieie ; for, w hether the attendance of 
Ollier mviubers was constant or lax, whe- 
ilii r I lie benches were fell or empty, he 
should always consider himself bound to 
lesi-ii evny e igageinent of pleasure, and 
every cngageinenl whicli ccuid be avoid¬ 
ed of liUMii*-!-', for liic* purpose of at¬ 
tending his pari arnenlary duty. He re¬ 
pealed, however, that he particularly re¬ 
gretted the necc.sssiiy f>f liis ahsenee on 
Friday, as ho shonld have conouned mo.st 
cheerfully and most cordially in the vote 
of that day. lie should have been ena¬ 
bled to be.stow' pr:'i'.c even on ministers—- 
apiaistiwhich they bad never before re¬ 
ceived from liim—for ihctr selection of a 
general whose conduct bud so fully jus¬ 
tified the confidence that bad been re- 
posod in him. lj« should > have been 
happy on that occasinn to stale, that, not- 
wiihsianding the doubt:, which hud for¬ 
merly existed in his mind, atising from 
his ignorance of the piriicutars of lord 
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W“4llingU«?» proceodiugi' in' Pbrtugaf, 
notwithstanding the hesitatiptt which tbo#e 
doubts b.ul occasioned, notwithstanding 
he had fancied that some parts of those 
proceedings were qiicslionahle, now.that' 
the whole was developed, and proved toi 
be the combinations of a masterly plan, ha 
most willingly acknowledged the noble 
lord’s great talents, and paid him thejuM 
tribute of his admiration. He would even 
have followed the example of li'yottng and 
eloquent member of that House, althoagh 
without allowing the premises on which 
that hon. member founded his remark ; 
without admitting that any of the envy 
of lord Wcilington’.s military talents, to 
which that bon. member alluded,existed in 
the House or the country, he would still 
say with him, that, Invidiam gloria su- 
peravit,” At the same time, ana notwith¬ 
standing the sfdendour of recent events, 
ministers ought to conduct themselves 
with the moderation which became suc¬ 
cess, and never to lose sight of the priti- 
cipie—a principle which he had ever 
maintained, and which he should ever 
maintain— that the only legitimate object 
of every war, and of this above all other 
wars—an object which ought to be the 
nearest and the dearest tb government, in 
the present oppressed state of the country 
and the world—was peace. Every en¬ 
deavour ought to be made to render the 
late .successes available to that end. 
How this could Itest be done was not for 
him to consider; but it was his sincere 
feeling, that it was*a contemplation which 
ought ever to be uppermost in the minds 
of government. * 

The Clianctllor of the Exchequer was pcf- 
KuadeJ, that having agreed to a similar 
vi.tc on a forni'T occasion, the Committee 
wi,utd not -be di.sposed to withhold from 
Sicily the proposed assistance during the 
coaiinuaiice of the war, and its attendant 
di Jit esses. He could not forbear express¬ 
ing his deep regret at the sentiments ut¬ 
tered by the hon. gent, with respect to 
Sicily. If any one tjiiiig could render it 
more difficult than another to render Bri¬ 
tish arms serviceable in defence of the 
country, it was to set the government and 
the people of that coumry in opposition 
to each other. $uch language, thereCo^,. 
as that used by the hon. gent, was litdu 
calculated to promote alie general cause,' 
The object of the subsidy to Sicily, anil' 
of British protection, namely; ‘that- 'of 
keeping Sicily independent. of 
had hitherto been ccmpletaly attained ; 
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an^ he deprecated ewtrjjr iftadl! «f «wi* 
duct by whicb the srtccCfc*: e# thtfl ©hject 
might he ejKfangersd’.—Adverting t»* the 
ebwrvationa made by the h(Ki. gent, on 
Che of the House on Friday {a<tt> he 
deebtcd his satisLc'ioii at the Settti- 
which the hon. gent.-hact expressed, 
and which were as horiourabie to himself 
sra they wore tfv-llip fshjtct nt Ins applause 
The approbation o:' tlw hon. gent, was 
more unre»'.*rved than c-nld have been 
expected, even- from his liher.slity ; and 
he was h ippy in the tes'-mony which ihe 
hmi. gent, bore to th- jiidgajcnt of minis¬ 
ters in their choice of lord Wcllingtori. 
As to-the general observation that govern¬ 
ment ought to looh to peace as tlu* h'giti- 
niate object of war, he certainly con¬ 
curred in it; and, as a general sentimrnt 
be hoped it was entertained as cordially 
by one set of men in that House as by 
another. But if the hon. gent, meant to 
say, that at .the present period the country 
might reasonably expect an immediate 
termination of hostilities, then he must 
observe, that, lookin'; to all the cireiim- 
stitneesin which Great Biitain and Kurope 
were placed, he could not entertain such 
an exportation. Undoubtedly, the only 
rational object of any war was the ho¬ 
nourable termination of it ; but that, 
under the circumstances to which he hail 
already alluded, there appeared to be any 
great prospect of the probability of ob¬ 
taining such a peace as might be at once 
useful and honourable fo the country, was 
a statement of the truth to which he 
could by no means acceile. 

Mr. fVhUbrcad explained. On the best 
consideratKin which be could give to the 
Sobjf^t, he thought it most important that 
the British parliamimt shouidnot shut liieir 
ayes to the true character and situation of { 
tbe Sicilian government and people, that 
they should not pretend to believe that 
the government was not profligate, or the 
pwople not oppressed; and that they 
shoold not pretend to believe, that to nb- 
•tain from proclaiming these evils was 
the best way to correct them. He held 
ktbe bounden duty of a member of par¬ 
liament when voting the public money for 
such piirposes as the present, explicitly to | 
Btatif bis sentiments. The ri^ht hon. gent. 
aii lHi d ' ' been pleased to suppose, that he. (Mr. 
^■‘Wi^'h’eliered tbe recent events might lead 
a speedy peace. He had said no such , 

' ^ngi At the same time be could not 
. .aUew that to -agy the legitimate object of 
... was ncommonxpiace 


eftsM'vdtiWif, dHworllly''Of iMiiog ntfeted. 
There wwe times wbeiv this nation ap- 
peaisd to* lose sighi of that object. M- 
domed to increashtw hostility by the in* 
crtemettia of thoir rulers, it was not com¬ 
mon jtiace nor useless^ to say to the people, 
" Be moderare in the midst of your suc- 
i cesa.” VVhciMver this country obtained 
' any advantage in the contest, immoderate 
and enthusiastic anticipations were enter¬ 
tained of destroying the power of France, 
and of overturning the throne of ihe em¬ 
peror of that nation. Whether peace 
could, or could not, be obtained, he would 
not pretend to say; but this be would say, 
that, until the trial was made, no one 
conid know what might be effected. The 
French government, under the pressure of 
neces.sity, might be induced to listen to 
propositions which they had before re¬ 
jected. There had been many opportu¬ 
nities in the course trf the war, when the 
Kmperor of France might, bi his opinion, 
have been successfully approached with 
overtures of peace. It might be a vi.sion- 
ary prospect; but lie could not- hr lp 
thinking, that the present was a most aus¬ 
picious moment; and that it ought not to 
be allowed to pass without .some pacific 
efloft on the part of the Brtti.sh govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. IT. Smi/A was of opinion, that no¬ 
torious as was the state of ih:; government 
in siicily, it was wisdom and policy to 
urge on that government such a reforma¬ 
tion as might be carried into execution 
without tumult, and as might couvin''e 
the ' Sicilians that the Ibithh were 
the friemls' equally of the .Sicilian go¬ 
vernment and of the Sicilian people. 
He regretted, that during the occupa¬ 
tion of Sicily by British troops, uo re¬ 
presentation of the nature which he re¬ 
commended had been made to the Sici¬ 
lian government, either by our command¬ 
ers or by our envoys. Heshould be happy 
were such a representation made and ac* 
ceded to, because he w'as persuaded (bat 
the reformation of the Sicilian government 
would render the defence of the island 
much more easy, and would enable tlid 
British troops to accomplish that to which 
under the present circumstunerr, double 
their number would scarcely be adequate. 
He was aware that some small inconve¬ 
nience might result from the public state¬ 
ment of these circumstances in Parliament, 
hut there were cases in which it became 
necessary tb balapcc Inconveniences : and 
in his optnbn, tha inconvenieneb of re- 
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maining Bilent on this subject would have 
been tneompanbiy greater than the in- 
conveitietice of speaking out upon it. 

Sir T. 'Jhrton, although he allowed that 
if we were in Sicily, merely as subordinate 
attics, wc should have no right to interpose 
with the government, yet thought, that 
since we had assumed the defence of that 
island, as principals, we ought to endea¬ 
vour to produce the wished for reform. 
However unpopular the sentiment might 
be, he must declare, that the moment of 
success was that in which we ought to 
treat with an enemy. It was, in his opi¬ 
nion, imperative on government to see 
whether the enemy would not surrender 
the great obstacle to riegoci<ation, by leav¬ 
ing tipain independent. He was not one 
of those who would wish to lay the coun¬ 
try at the foot of France, ajid crave peace 
on any terms; but he would sty to her, 
" (rive up that object, tlie .subjugation of 
Spain, and we are ready to treat with 
you.” 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tliursday, May 2. 

AvswF.a oj (iuNcaAi. Craiiam to the 
VoTK »JK Thanks.] The Speaker ac¬ 
quainted the House, that he had received 
from Lieutenant-General Thomas Graham- 
the following Letter, in return to the 
Thanks of this House, signihed to him l>y 
Mr. Speaker, in obedience to their com¬ 
mands of the 28th day of March la.st. 

" Is!a de Lcun, 15th April 1811. 

" So-; 1 had yesterday the honour of 
receiving your Letter, conveying to me 
the unanimous Votes of Thanks of the 
House of Common.s to me, to Brigadier- 
General Dilke.s, and to the OHicers, Non- 
Commissioned Oflicers, and Prisatc Sol¬ 
diers of the Division under my command 
on the .5th nit. in the action of Barrosa. 

" The House will readily believe, that 
the noble spirit di.spiaycd on that occasion 
by these brave men springs from the ho¬ 
nourable principle of loyal and devoted 
attachment to their Sovereign and to their 
country; and that therefore they receive 
as a most tlatteriiig reward, this distin¬ 
guished testimony of the approbation and 
applause of the representatives of the 
people. 

“Though I am myself conscious that 
the signal success of that day is entirely 
due to the combination of discipline and 
{VOL. XK.) 
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bravery of the troops whom I had the 
good* fortune' to command, yet it would 
ill become me to disguise ray (feliiigs 
on this occasion; for 1 well know the 
inestimable value of those Thanks to a 
Soldier. 

" I have formerly often heard you, Sir, 
eloquently and iropres.sively didiver the 
Tli.Tnks of the House to Oflicers present, 
and never without an anxious wish that I 
might one day receive this inost enviable 
mark of niy Country’s regard ; this honest 
ambition is now fully gratified; and 1 
am mce than ever bound to try to merit 
the good opinion of the House. » 

“ 1 trust. Sir, you will, on roy own pari, 
and on that of niy gallant comrades, a.s- 
.sure the House of these our grateful feel- 
iiigs. 

“ Permit me. Sir, to reque.st that you 
will accept my sinccrest thanks for the 
most kind and flattering expressions wiili 
which yon have accompanied the Re¬ 
solutions of the House, and that you will 
be assured of the high reganl with which 
I have the honour to be. Sir, &c. Thomas 
Graham, Lieutenant-General.” 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, May 3. 

Caledonian Canal.] The House hav¬ 
ing resolved into a Committee of Sup¬ 
ply, to which the Accounts presented 
by Mr. Wharton on the 2lst of April and 
on the 1st of May were referred, the fol¬ 
lowing sums were voted:—30,0(X)/. for 
roads and bridges in the Highlands of 
Scotland,—40,0001. for the Canal between 
the east and western coasts of Scotland. 
Upon the question upon this vote, 

Mr. Abercromby wished to know whether 
there wa.s any likelihood that this would 
be soon completed, or whether it was in¬ 
tended that this vote should be continued 
annually. This project was taken up in the 
first instance for the purpose of atlbrding 
employment to the HighlandersFwho for 
want of employroeik were emigrating to 
ether countries; but he was informed, 
that in point of fact, the greater number 
of the labourers now employed, .were from 
Shropshire. 

I'he Speaktr believed that he co&ld an¬ 
swer the question of the hon. and learned 
gentleman. Though he bad himself no 
concern with the original projection of ibn 
work, he had no difficulty in saying, that, 
from all the attention be had paid to tbe 
subject, and all the inibrmalion ba h«d re< 

(3E) 
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eeived respectiag it, fae was led to enter* 
tain a favourable opinion of its uie'ity. 
' With respect to the progress which had 
hven made in tiie execution of the work, 
he had to observe, that it was reported to 
be half-fiiiislied in 18Uy, and consequently 
must be more than half hiiished at present. 
The grant proposed this year was I0,()00/. 
less than last year, which arose fionithe 
progress made in the work rendering a 
smaller expenditure necessary. The ave¬ 
rage number of persons employed was 
I ,OUO, but within the lust six months that 
number hud been reduced, lest the em¬ 
ploy nient of so many labourers, on such an 
undertaking, should iiavc the effect of 
raising the price of labour in the neigh- 
huurliuod. An occurrence however had 
taken place within the last six weeks 
which it might be desirable to state to 
the Committee, and it w'as this—that ow¬ 
ing to the pressure of the times great num¬ 
bers had been thrown wholly out of eiu- 
ploynicrit on the north-vvestern parts of 
i>cotland, of wiiuni about 300 persons, who 
would otherwise have been destitute, oh- 
taiped emptoymuit on this canal. He 
felt it due to the enginceis to state that hi¬ 
therto no unforeseen difliculties bad oc¬ 
curred in the execution of the work. Any 
gentlemen who wished for information on 
this subject, would find in the fouith Re¬ 
port respecting it, a body of documents 
containing the opinions of the merchants 
of Liverpool and other mercantile persons 
AS to the utility of the canal for commer¬ 
cial purposes, independent of the public 
advantage of facilitating the passage of 
frigates from the eastern to the western 
coasj of bcutland. As to the description 
of persons employed, he should say that 
the result of an inquiry he had directed to 
be made on tire subject sliewed the num¬ 
ber of persons from England employed in 
the work not to exceed twenty] and if his 
recollection served him right, he could 
state them to be only six. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

. Report of thc Bullion Committbe.] 
Mr. Horner rose, and slated, that in con¬ 
sequence of the postponement of the de¬ 
late on the Bullion Report, he had availed 
bimsell of the interval to examine the Pro¬ 
positions of his right lion, friend (Mr. 
Vaosittart), pM'ticularly so far as they re¬ 
lated to facts, wherein they seemed to him 
t to be at variance with the evidence before 
the House. He bad paid this attention to 
them, in orders tbat^.if tbe Hoaie -should 


come to a question upon them, he might 
be enabled to move some Ameiqlmenta, to 
correct what he conceived tb# variance 
they contained from the evidenue. With 
this view, he bad reduced whai appeared 
to him to be necessary to correct the mis* 
statements of facts, into a plain statement, 
though he had not yet formed it into the 
technical shape of Kesulutiuns to be sub¬ 
mitted by way of Amendments. It might 
be for tiie convenience of gentieiucn to be 
put this day in possession of the substance 
of his Amendments, and it was with that 
view he bad risen to read the statements 
he had prepared to the House. He should 
only premise, that he had confined him¬ 
self ill this instance solely to facts; and 
where facts and doctrine were intermixed, 
ho had takeiL care studiously to separate 
the facts from the doctrines. The hon. 
and learned iiieniber *l*en proceeded to read 
the substance of the Annrndmenls he bad 
to propose, beginning with the fourth, and 
ending with the tenth of Mr. Vansittart’s 
series of Resolutioiu. The hon. and learned 
gentleman then gave in his statement at the 
table, in order that it might be printed for 
the convenience of gentlemen. [For the 
said Amendments, see the Debate of the 
13th instant.] 

Westminster Hustings and Poii 
Clerks Bill.] Mr. Lus^ing/on thought it 
desirable before the House proceeded 
further in the Westminster Hustings Bill, to 
ascertain the nature and extent of the res-, 
ponsibility attached to the office of High 
Bailiff of Westminster. He accordingly 
moved, that a Select Committee be ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the Office of High 
Bailifi'uf Westminster, and report upon the 
duties and burdens incident thereto. 

SirF. JSurdett supposed, that this proposed 
enquiry was intended to precede the enact¬ 
ment of a Bill upon the subject: but as- 
he did not think that any enquiry could 
ultimately justify such a proceeding, be 
should vote against the appointment of 
the Committee. Any Bil such as bad 
been proposed could only have the effect 
of raising the price of the office of High- 
bailifi' of Westminster, and putting so 
much additional money into the pocket 
of the Dean and Chapter of West-, 
minster, without in any degree relieving 
the officer. The batlifif was indeed in¬ 
demnified at present, as might be proved 
by the success of bis action against him 
(Sir Francis) for the expence of the elec¬ 
tion, though he had been nominated with- 
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out fcis destr^ and returned without his 
consent. Against the prkieiple of that de¬ 
cision he most beg ieare to protest. The 
learned judge (lord £ilenboro»gh} thought, 
that when a member of parliament had the 
advantage of his seat, it was but fair that 
be thooid bear the expence of bis election, 
^w. though undoubtedly the learned 
judge might have had good reason for bis 
decision, though be might personally have 
found his seat profitable and advantageous, 
still he (sir Francis) could not see any ad¬ 
vantage to be derived from a laborious dis¬ 
charge of one’s duty in that House. 

Mr. Wynn expressed bis satisfaction at 
the motion, which he thought calculated 
to shew how the case stood. He thought 
that elections ought to be free of expence; 
but if expence must be incurred, it might, 
be suggested, be provided for by a rate 
on the city of Westminster. 

After a few words from Mr. P. Moore, 
Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Lushington, the 
motion was agreed to, and the Committee 
appointed. The second reading of the 
Westminster Hustings Bill was postponed 
to this day fortnight. 

nousE or lords. 

Monday, May 6. 

Distilmry Bill.] Upon the order of 
the day for the second reading of this Bill, 

The Earl of Suffolk apologized for his 
preceding the noble earl (Bathurst) in of¬ 
fering a few observations to their lordships. 
But his age was such that he felt himself 
inadequate to take any part in discussion 
towards the close of a lengthened debate, 
and therefore he was induced to make a 
few remarks at this early period of the 
evening. Their lordships would perhaps 
allow he was entitled to considerable 
knowledge respecting the question under 
their consideration. The knowledge he 
possessed was founded upon careful inves¬ 
tigation, and upon the experience of many 
years. It would be in the recollection of 
many who beard him, that the early period 
of his life was devoted to the duties of a 
military profession and the service of his 
country. Having resigned the command 
of his brigade to that excellent officer 
general 0°Hara, be returned home and 
took possession of those estates which, 
with his title, descended to his inlieritancc. 
The persons whose principles had ever 
been consonant to his own were then in 
administration, but they remained in only 
a my short period, and upon the chwfe 
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which followed he quitted the idea of any 
furtlier appoiittment, and resolved on a 
retirement to the BBanagement of his 
landed property. It was then his deter* 
mination to become an indenendent mem* 
ber of the community, ami uniting that 
disposition with a study of the interests of 
agriculture, he endeavoured to form thal 
character which it was always the. pride 
and boest of his subsequent life to mainr 
tain. However, he found that bis estates 
had been greatly neglected, that his farm¬ 
houses were gone to decay, and bis 
tenants were in a worse situation than 
those ot any neighbouring landlord. The 
land, notwithstanding, was as line as any 
which could be tound in the wliole 
country, and only required the care of cul¬ 
tivation to make its produce equally ad¬ 
vantageous. He immediately turned his 
attention towards its improvement, and 
the whole of his estate became moro pro¬ 
fitable. The rent, which bad been 55. an 
acre, was raised to :iOs.; and he recollected 
that considerable quantities of barley 
were produced, to the great advantage of 
bis tenants. He took into bis own hands 
a considerable portion of bis park and 
other grounds, and he remarked that one 
year the produce of barley from a few 
acres was prodigiously great, being up¬ 
wards of 100 sacks from eleven acres. 
Afterwards his tenants were never in 
arrear, and at this time could, say he 
had not a single tenant whose rent was in 
arrear. He thought every encouragement 
ought to be given to agriculture in this 
country, and on that principle he con¬ 
sidered the present measure extremely ob¬ 
jectionable. He believed it was not a 
party question, and be was glad that the 
administration did not consider themselves 
called upon touse their political influence ; 
because, whenever that was the case, it 
was well known the decision might be 
anticipated. Ho should always be of the 
same opinion as to the impolicy this 
measure; and he entertained tms senti¬ 
ment ill opposition\o the system of Mr. 
Pitt. In France, the government attempted 
to lower the price of grain, a famine was 
the result, and a depreciation of the as<i 
siguats took place at the same time ; and 
he would remind his Majesty^s ministei4 
that a similar event might take place iif 
this country. A guinea was not now Ho 
be seen, for it really happened with hitti 
that be wanted two guineas, he wanted 
some substantial ^old, but he could iiM 
obtain a single guinea.^ His tenants paid 
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him in paper, not a tenth part of which 
wa» in Hank of England notes, but in those 
of co'iiii.'y bank-.; and indeed he grew ap- 
jirehonsive lest they should become inralid 
in hss possession.—The noble earl next 
adverien to (he Property Tax, as collected 
fium iaiidhuldt'i's like liimseib and from 
tenants ingent'ial; with respect to the 
It^iter, he was sure that tax was very im» 
perlecily collected ; and if ministers would 
turn their attention to iho .subject, they 
niiplit, he xvas confident, increase tlie re¬ 
venue to upward oi two or three iniliions. 
Upon the whole, he was satijlied this Bill 
would be injuri<-u.s to the interest of agri¬ 
culture, and he had considered it his duty 
to express these si ntiments to the House. 

Earl huthursl ro.se for the purpose of 
staling to the House, the principle and 
nature of the mea.sure now under tlieir 
lordships’ condderalion. He would as 
briefly as possible detail the regulations 
sviiich guided the principle of this Bill, 
which bore a relative proportion to the 
price of iugar and the price of corn. It 
was not fit, 'heir lordships would perceive, 
that the price upon which the computa¬ 
tion was founded should be too high, nor 
oh the other hand should it he at too 
low a rate. The relative proportion was 
therefore taken, with respect to barley, at 
38*. a quarter and with regard to .sugar, 
at 70*, It would ha found that the 
quantity of spirits produced from each of 
these article.s would be nearly equal, and 
it their lordships w'ould attend to the cal¬ 
culation with rc.sppct to the price itself, 
iipon the raw arliclc, and the duty to be 
impo'^rd, liiey w.'iuld distinctly observe 
the price ol ilje spMttothe distiller would 
be-the same upon eacii. The noble earl 
(/roceedecl to compute the prices on a cer¬ 
tain quantity of barley and malt, and the 
doty thereon, together with the price and 
duty on a quantity of sugar proportioned 
to produce an equal quantity of spirit, 
wheroJjy it appeared that the price to the 
distilleruon both these art'cles would be 
ItV. 0\(.l. on each gillOn of spirit. It was 
th«.s that the relative proportion became 
such as to bring sugar into the market upon 
equal terms with those of grain. In re¬ 
spect to Scotland, there was a diflerenco 
which "obliged those who adjusted the 
proportion between the prices and quan¬ 
tity of each of the.se articles to adopt some 
variation in the computation, and the pro¬ 
portion concluded upon left the price of a 
.fallun of spirit from one V*. and from the 
other i>«. Ojd. The result of this difler- 
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ehce between England and Scotland was, 
that an advantage accrued to the last men¬ 
tioned part of the kingdom. In antici¬ 
pating the ubjection.s against this measure, 
there was one which he did not conceive 
could be applied to the principle of the .Bill, 
and would more correctly fail under their 
consideration when thellouse should resolve 
itself into a committee. The objection he 
alluded to was the apprehension of sugar 
falling below the price calculated upon as 
bearing in proportion to that of barley and 
malt. In his mind, there was no ground 
fur entertaining this apprehension; but 
even if it could be aiitici[>ated, it would 
only sugge.st the propriety of proposing 
a provisional clause in the Committee. 
With respect to those objections which 
were to be urged against the principle, he 
should notice that of its being unwise to 
adopt any legislative measure upon a sub¬ 
ject which ought to regnl.ite itself: it was 
said the present Bill went to create a 
maximum, which must at ull times have a 
pernicious tendency. But their lordships 
w'ouid consider what were all the regula¬ 
tions which the legislature at diflerent 
periods had thought it expedient to adopt, 
but such as created the cflect of a 7naxi- 
mum. When it was thought proper to 
grant a bounty on the impoitarion of 
foreign corn, because the corn of this 
country bore a certain high price, what 
W'as this but to prevent our home produce 
from becoming higher? In the same 
manner when by legislative [trovision the 
exportanon was jirevented, was it not 
upon the same pnnciple lo prevent the 
high pries ol com ? The object of the noble 
lords opj)osiie seemed to promote a mono¬ 
poly lunongsi the growers ot corn, ami to 
increase its high price, which would only 
have the cllLct of raising the rents. He 
trusted the country vvouhl never have an 
opportunity of witne.ssing that House at« 
tending to any interests of their own, or 
of seeing them guided by any selfish priii- 
ciple.s. 

The I'llarl of .(^ierdecndeprecated the Bill 
as tending materially to injure the agricul¬ 
tural interests of the country, and by tak¬ 
ing away a part of the market to reduce 
the demand fur, and consequently the 
growth of barley, which on many lands 
was an intermediate step to the cultivation 
of wheat, and thus reducing our supply of 
food at a time when wc had only a precari¬ 
ous dependence for a supply from the 
continent No reason had been stated for 
the measure, there was not at present any 
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plea of scarcity, and it seemed to be only 
brought lorward for the purpose of grant¬ 
ing a boon to certain interests. 

The Earl of Rmslyn entered at some 
length into detail, for the purpose of 
shewing the fallacy of the calculations 
stated by eurl Bathurst, particularly .with 
respect to hcotlaiid, where grain would Be 
completely driven out of the distillery 
market from any competition with sugar. 
He contended that the Bill was founded 
upon a most erroneous and improvident 
policy, and that the only ctlect of it would 
be to cause a reduction in the revenue to 
the amount of b'ji\OWL ; that was to say 
to lake out of the pockets of the public 
that sum, and put it into the pockets of the 
West- India planters. 

Tilt Eai I of Darnley was of opinion, that 
no injury would arise to the agricultural 
iiitciestsof the country from the present 
measure. It was proved by the increase 
of the price of hai ley, and the increased 
impurtaiioii of that uiticle during former 
prohibitions of the use of that article in 
the distilleries, that no injury was done by 
themtotiie agiiculturist, lUid he was there¬ 
fore disposed to support the present Bill, 
conceiving that it would not injure the 
farmer at home, and that it would benefit 
our colonics. 

The Karl of//art/inVAc urged the impor- 
tanco ol the culiivaiion of barley, as an 
inlet veiling step, on a great portion of land, 
to the cultivation of wheat, and that there¬ 
fore it, was most essential to the interests 
of the couoiry, 'liai the inarkei for barley 
should not be l(-r.;em'd by taking from it 
the demand for the di'tillrries. His lord- 
ship moved that the Bill be read a second 
time this day si.k rnoiniis. 

The Earl of lVt',t>n»ielnnd defended the 
Bill, and contended tlia! the sugar grower 
in our colonies was entiilcd to all the 
assistance we could render him, ami that 
the barley grower beie would not be in 
the hast miured by ih.; rft'ect of the Bill. 

Luid /foh'oitd inged, tliat the object of 
the Hill was simply tins, not that the West- 
India colonist shotdd he let into cumpeti-' 
tiuii with the grower of barley, but that 
wticii barley had reached a price to let in 
the foreign farmer, that then the West 
India colonist should be let into the market 
for tlie distilleries instead of the farmers of 
France ; and surely when the enormous 
sum we had paid m during the last year to 
our enemies for our corn, was for a mo¬ 
ment considered, it must be deemed an 
object of sound policy to give that advao- j 
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tage to our own distressed colonists instead 
of giving it to the farmers of France. This 
was the ground upon which the Bill was 
founded. When the barley here had 
reached 3Ss. per quarter, it was known 
that hy the existing laws importation was 
permitted, and the foreign farmer was let 
into the. market. Surely then it was nbt 
too much to ask for our own West India 
colonist to be lei into the market with 
sugar for the distilleries when barley had 
reached the price of J8r. per quarter. 

The Earl of Lauderdnle contended that 
this argument was foumli'd in a fallacy; 
that the fact was, that it would not pay the 
foteigii farmer to import barley here at 
; that he could not do it under 50s. 
and tli.at therefore at 38s. the competition 
would not be between the West India colo-' 
nist and the foreign tanner, but between 
the sugar grower and our own farmers. 
Thi.s be maintained was giving an undue 
advantage to the sugar grow'er, to the great 
injury of our own agriculture; and that 
the whole scope and tendency of the Bill 
was evidently to increase that advantage 
to the sugar grower. 

The Earl of Liverpool admitted, that if 
the contest was between the interests of 
the West India Colonists and the Agricul¬ 
tural interests ot the country, that the 
former must give way ; but here there was 
no such question, all that was asked was, 
to let in the West India Colonist in compe¬ 
tition with the foreign farmer, the interests 
of oiir own farinef being completely pro¬ 
vided for. It was shewn that neither the 
growth of barley nor the quantity of malt 
had been diminished by former prohibi¬ 
tions, but on the contrary, that they had 
increased; and therefore, there was no 
ground for suppo.sing thatthe present mea¬ 
sure would have the le.ast eifect in dimi¬ 
nishing the growth of barley. 

Lord Graiville urged, that from the 
nature of the provisions of the BUI, a' 
bounty was in fact, given on the use ‘ 
of sugar in the distilleries to the esrclusion 
of our own barley, aiiM to the vital injury of 
the real interests of the country, by lessen- > 
ing the demand, and consequently dinit-' 
nishing the supply of food at a time when > 
it was more than ever necessary to increase 
our internal resources. He could not con¬ 
ceive any thing more injurious than this - 
internieddliiig species of policy, interfering 
with and diverting the regular coarse of' 
nature, and affocting to regulate by an. 
imaginary rule the prices of articles which , 
ought to be left to find their own level. < > 
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The question sv.is then pntj that the 
word “ now^*stand part of the question^ on 
svhich the House divided. 


Contents..'A'> 

Not Coiiteiiis. 


Majority.—20 

The Bill nan accordingly lost. 
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HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Monday, May 0. 

SouTitwARK Bridge Bill.] Mr. Sum- 
net' moved the third reading of the Bill 
for building a bridge near the Three 
Cranes Wharf, at the bottom of Queen''* 
street, Clieapside. 

Sir B’. Cur/ii opposed tlie Bill, on the 
ground that there are already three 
bridges on the river near the metropolis , 
that the consequence of another bridge so 
near that of London, would attect the na¬ 
vigation of the river by causing too great 
a current; and that in point of necessity 
it was not called for by the public. 

Sir C. Price also opposed it. 

Sir T. Turton supported the Bill. He 
did not think that there any thing 
in the objections of the worthy ..Iderrnoii 
who had preceded him, certainly nothing 
to outweigh the one fact he could state to 
the House, which tvas, that Mr. Uennie, u 
man of the first experience and authority 
in his profession, after a minute examina¬ 
tion of London Bridge, had declared it 
formally as his opinion that London 
Bridge, after one hard frost, might not 
last a year. As to the corporation ol 
London not being treated with respect by 
the projectors of this Bill, if this was thc 
case, he was sorry that it was so; but sti i { 
be contended, that such conduct on the 
part of the projectors was no reason why 
the public should be deprived of the 
many and great advantages resulting from 
this Bill. 

Mr. Marryatt spoke in favour of the 
Bill. He detailed the many and variou.s 
dilliculties, amounting to positive obstruc¬ 
tions, experienced every hour of the day 
in passing over London-bridge. The 
pres-iure of all sorts of vehicles incessantly 
passing and repassing, kept the bridge in 
such a state that it was always needing re¬ 
pair, and of course in many parts of it 
not passable. He had frequently, on his 
way to Sydenham, been delayed a longer 
time (his carriage following in the line of 
carriages) in going the half mile leading 
to and over the bridge, than in riding tlie 
seven remaining miie$.->.An hon. baronet 
had said, that there were already three 
bridges over the river Thames: Pari.s, a 
city not to be compared with this, in point 
of trade, extent, population, or opulence, 
had yet not-less than nine bridges over 
the Seine, The House were in possesion 
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of the opinion of -Mr. Rennie, and if that 
opinion should be confirmed: if any acci¬ 
dent should happen to London-bridge, he 
asked, in what a situation would the iiiha- 
bilanls then find themselves, if no pr<»vi- 
sion similar to the one now proposed 
should have been previously determined 
on } He wished also to impress upon tlie 
House, that the iron bridge intended to 
be built would not be less an object of con¬ 
venience than embellishment. 

Mr. Sumner observed, that the Bill, as 
had been proved before the Committee, 
was highly necessary, on the ground 
stated by the gentlemen who had pre¬ 
ceded him ; that in order to shew its ne¬ 
cessity, evidence was called from among 
the servants of the corporation of the city 
of London, who stated, that so great has 
been the pressure of business, and so nar¬ 
row ihe passes, that stoppages of carriages 
of all soits have occurred for the space of 
three or four hours. 

The Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

lixcREai'Eu BiLts.] The House hav- 
rog resolved itself into a Committee of 
Ways and Means, 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer rose, and 
• 'i>*;rved. that having some time ago 
staled his reasons for funding 12 millions 
of Lxchequer Bills, and of that turn not 
more than 7,!i00,000h having been sub¬ 
scribed for, he bad, in furtherance of the 
idea which he then entertained and stated 
/u the House, thought it his duty to enter 
into a contract for supplying the defi¬ 
ciency upon the terms which he then pro¬ 
posed, namely, to fund the whole in the 5 
per cent, stoi'k. It was desirable that the 
gentlemen who had then subscribed should 
have the same advantage with the present 
subscribers. He therefore proposed to 
give to those gentlemen, the option of 
having for every 7U/. subscribed, 121. 12s. 
in the 5 per cents, and also for prompt 
payment, 4 per cent, discount. The per¬ 
manent charge to the public would be the 
ISO me ill both ra.ses; and it would be seen, 
that he had not given more advantage to 
the new subscribers than he had given to 
the old, for it was but equitable that both 
should be on a par. In breaking the loan 
tiierefore, no injury would arise to the 
public interest, though, previous to that 
time, an idea had prevailed, that great 
disadvantage would accrue, and that stocks 
would be depressed. Stocks, however, 
instead of feeling a g^eat depression, had 


since progressively improved; and, under 
the idea then held out, he judged it pro¬ 
per to propo.<.e the same terms as had 
been originally proposed. Having so 
done, ami this day being the last for re¬ 
ceiving the proposals in answer, and for 
closing, he. had to state, that the gentle¬ 
men on the list who had oflered, had 
closed with them. The amount to be 
funded in order to make up the deficiency, 
was 4,98l,00u/. leaving a fraction of 
somewhat about 60,0001. of'lhe 12,(KK),000/. 
At three o'clock on that day, the gentle¬ 
men had dosed, taking the sum of 
4,7(X),00{)/. upon the proposed terras, 
which the Committee would see left about 
200,000/. unsubscribed for; but that sqm 
Messrs. Baring and Angerstein bad agreed 
to take. The tight hon. gent, then moved, 
“ That a sum not exceeding 4,981,00(5/. 
be raised by Loan on Annuities,*’ ^c. 
which Resolution was agreed to. 

Repout of the Bliuon Committei— 
Mr. Horner’s* Re.solc’tions.] The or¬ 
der of the da}' being read, for the House 
to resolve itself info a Committee of the 
whole 110U.-.C, to consider of the Report 
which, in the la.<t session of Parliament, 
was made from ibe Select Committee ap¬ 
pointed ti) enquire into the cause of the 
high price rt liuilion, and to take into 
consideration the slate of the circulating 
medium, and of the exchanges between 
Great Britain and loa igii parts; Ordered, 
I. “ That the said»Repoit he referred to 
the Coramiiice. 2. That the Report from 
the Committee of Secrecy appointed by 
the lafrds to enquire into the causes which 
producf d the Orth r of Council of the 2(}th 
day of bebrnary 17y7, fci- restraining the 
Bank from the issue ot specie (and which 
Report was coiiimunicait-d to this House 
upon the 2d day ot May 1797} be referred 
to the Committee. 3, That the Report 
which, upon the l .'Sth day of June, )S(04, - 
was made from the Committee appointed 
to enquire into the .<>tate of Irelamf, as to 
its circulating paper, its specie and cuV- ' 
rent coin, and the exchange between thftb' 
part of the United Kingdom, and Great 
Britain; together with the Minute,s ofT 
ICridence, and the Appendix, 
wdiich were reported to the House,by tHq’ 
said Committee upon the 4th aqd 
days of May 1804, and upon the said IJth'^ 
day of June, be referred to the Corainiu !' 
tee. 4. That the several Accounts and 
Papers which have been presented to tbic 
House in this session of d^arliament rclat- 
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ing to Money, Bullion, and Exchanges be ever, that I shall be obliged to trespass 
referral to the Committee." longer on the patience of the Committee 

The House having accordingly resolved than 1 should wish to do. 
itseit' into the said Committee, Mr. Lush- Among the various opinions and dis- 
ington in the chair, cussions agitated on this and similar sub- 


Mr. Horner rose and spoke to the fol¬ 
lowing efiect: 

Mr. Lushiiigton; Before I enter iato 
any detailed explanation of the subject to 
which I propose to call the attention of 
the Committee, I feel it necessary to ap¬ 
prise the Committee thus early in the dis¬ 
cussion, that it is my intention to separate 
the last of the Resolutions which I hare 
already submitted to the consideration of 
the House, and which it is my intention to 
call upon the Committee to agree to, from 
those which precede it; because the pre¬ 
ceding Resolutions embrace and embody 
what appear to me to be the causes and 
effects of the scarcity of bullion ; where¬ 
as the last points out the remedy which, 
in my judgment, is best adapted to correct 
the evil, and in which I mean to call upon 
the Committee to concu:*. I am the more 
inclined to take this course, because a 
great variety of opinions prevail upon the 
subject, and many gentlemen who ap¬ 
prove of the principles and opinions ex. 
pressed in the first series of Resolutions, 
.nay not coincide with me as to the propn- I 
ely of the last. 1 consider it, tlierelbre, of | 
cottsidcrablc importance, to keep ihe two 
^{uestions as distinct as possible ; and with 
this determination, I intend to static fully 
the view which I take of the subject in the 
first instance, and then to propo'-c the 
whole of the Resolutions, with the oxci p- 
tion of the last, which I mean to ino.e 
distinctly. Having premised thus mui M, 

I sh.ill now proceed to llie coiisulerdtion 
of this important subject in all its bear- 
irgs, giving to it all that attention, and 
staling all thi>sc circumstances svincli 
press^ upon my mind so strong'y, as to 
induce,me to propose such Resolutions a , 
appear to me just ait^' proper to be adopt¬ 
ed by the House. 1 am aware tiiac tin 
•trbject is one to which many ot her fien- 
tlemeii are more competent uian inystJf; 
that it has in fact been much bc.tcr and 
moje^ably examined by them; but, how¬ 
ever, having conceivtd it my duty to give 
..the tabject mucl| and serious titfcntirn, 

I jcqme prepared'to this discu.s.-,ioii with 
ray general view of it, which for the con¬ 
venience of the House, 1 shall endeavom 
to compress within as narrow limits a.> 
possible. In so doing, I am afraid, how- 


jects nut of Parliament, many, as might 
be expected, go into the most violent ex¬ 
tremes. Some arc hardy enough to affirm, 
that our paper currency is of itself suffi¬ 
cient for all our necessities, and that our 
financial iniere.sts would be much im¬ 
proved by an entire sub.stitution of paper 
for the precious metals. According to 
this creed, the greatest of all modern dis¬ 
coveries in the improvements of com¬ 
merce, is the exclu.sive substitution of a 
paper currency founded, not upon the 
basis of the precious metals, but on the 
basis of confidenc Others, blind 

to the benefits of this proposal, blind to 
j experience, blind to the great advantages 
I of a well regulated paper currency, pro- 
pose cur reverting to ancient systems. 
Others, again, and in my opinion the best 
class, venture to recommend, that wo 
should have as extended a paper currency 
us is couaiKlunt with the stability of the 
circulating medium, and that this cur¬ 
rency should have for its basis the pre¬ 
cious metals. It is my wish, and I drsirc 
it to be distinctly understood, not to pro¬ 
ceed to either extreme ; my obje< t is to 
impress the (Jommittee with the propriety 
of revertiii '4 to the doctrines and opinions 
of the ablest and most practic.il statesaien 
of this couriiry previous to the period of 
liie Bunk Restriction. Tiie pnocipic of 
tlii.se doctiines was, that t!ir. circulation 
of paper was in itself beneficial, and »uf}i- 
cicntly guarded against possible cxc«'»» 
by its coiisiaiu liability of conversion into 
g.dJ. 

And hi re I must observe, that 1 do not 
by any iiiiMiis comur in another opinion 
which Jia< gone abroad iipoiithiii subject— 

I an opinion eiioncoiis enough, but which 
j o{ii'iMn IS cirt'i iviiiied by many' }icrsoiis, 
j !!«!iijt ly, lie.; oiilj' remedy for I’ne ex- 
ii'.iig ovji is n;)t to lunit the paper issues, 

I bur to (It lilt 111 away altogctlicr. There 
art' p.iisoii'., i.jo, who cnteitaiii a jealousy 
ai.ti .’(.ipicioti of tile Bank of lingland, as 
an'li.stilulicii,—(iiear ! Iiear!) Whoever 
h ots a proper rii'pect lor liis iouiitry, can 
iit'Vs.r agico with tiiosi,' wlio hold .such doc- 
li iiic.t; for ih-; origin of that institution was 
iiighly prai.se-worthy, connected as it then 
was, with the liberlu s of the country. It 
is impossible that every efibrt to preserve 
and uphold the just credit uf the Bank of 
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England should not be made by those who 
consider the advantages of which it has 
been productive to the country—who con¬ 
sider the useful and splendid elibrts made 
by its founder—eflbrts, which entitled him 
not only to the praise of restoring the 
liberties of this country, but, in a great 
degree, of Europe itself. No man who 
has ever attended to the distresses which, 
in various periods of our history, war has 
produced, can doubt for a moment that 
from the Bank of England not only thn 
government, but the commercial credit of 
the country have received the most impor¬ 
tant assistance.—It is to that assistance 
alone, so beneficially rendered on so many 
trying occasions, that in the prospect of 
similar exertions and eifurts on the conti¬ 
nent, we can look for support. The inte¬ 
rests of the Bank of England, therefore, 
form a great and integral part of the pub¬ 
lic credit of the state. In saying thus 
much, I wish to guard against the possi¬ 
bility of mistake in any opinions which 1 
may utter as to the view, which I entertain 
upon the subject, and the means of remedy¬ 
ing the evil, w'hich is pretty generally 
admitted. The only means which can be 
efiectually resorted to are to restore things 
to what they were previous to the year 
1797, when the restriction w.is first laid 
upoii the Bank payments. Upon this 
point of the case however 1 must declare, 
that my great and ultimate object is to 
restore, with aa much care and circum¬ 
spection as may be fairly claimed by par¬ 
tial and particular interests, but at the 
same time with as much promptitude as 
still more urgent considerations must dic¬ 
tate, the circulating medium to its original 
state—a slate attested and proved by a 
long experience to be not less favourable 
to private than propitious to public pros¬ 
perity—a state, every departure from 
which must be injurious to public credit 
ftnd national interests in the full propor¬ 
tion of the extent to which it is carried. 

But here I am called upon to notice a 
prejudice which has been strongly excited 
against me and those who coincide with 
me in opinion on this subject; a prejudice 
that represents us as mere theorists, and as 
setting up our theory against the conclu¬ 
sions of practice and experience. With 
respect to'the theory which I mean toincnl- 
«ate, 1 have to observe, that it is the theory 
of those persons who in the best of times 
founded the Bank of England ; and if it 
be a theory to believe what will prove 
• practical good, if adopted, it is one built 
(VOE.XIX.) 


upon a solid basis, a metallic foundation* 
In this opinion 1 am not singular; for 1 
have the satisfaction of knowing, that t 
am subsetibing to, the doctrines held by 
most of the pi-'actical statesmen of which 
this country has boasted ; who bad gi'^eh 
to them previous to their adoption all the 
consideration and weight necessary to i 
right conclusion. They took the opinions 
of the best informed practical inerciiants 
and bankers, and of those most rompoteht 
to give upon such a subject useful informa¬ 
tion : and the ministers of that day must have 
had but an imperfect notion cf whai was 
cimducive to the interests of the state i'* 
they had neglected so to do. The most 
important, essential, and indispensable 
information isio be derived from all classes 
of practical men engaged in commercial 
pursuits. If, therefore, it stiall be charged 
against me that I entered into the consi¬ 
deration of the subject with opinions pre¬ 
conceived, to that charge 1 was liable ; and 
indeed I believe every member of the 
Bullion Committee might be charged with 
equaljnsiiceuponthesamescore. But.wilh- 
out considering whether it be possible to 
commence any such enquiry free from any 
such preconceived opi.oions, I shall venture 
to say, not only for myrelf but for the rest 
of the Committee, that no investigatioa 
ever was begun with a firmer determination 
to make the most ample, accurate, and 
impartial scrutiny into the subject, and to 
suspend judgment till that scrutiny was 
accomplished. (Wear! hear!) The names 
of the members of the Committee are a 
sufiicient security perhaps for this, and 
render it unnecessary for me to repel any 
accusations on that score; 

With respect to the Besolutions of my 
right hoii. friend (Mr. Vansittart), it 
would have been a great convenience to 
me, if I could have guessed, which of the 
Resolutions I have proposed are,to be con¬ 
troverted ; but that I cannot even guess. 
The lust of my right hon. friend’s Resolu¬ 
tions gives me all I can wish ; fof it ad¬ 
mits, that it would ra expedientto remove 
thp restrictions, with this qu'alification 
however, “ but not prior to the term of'aix 
months after conclusion of a definitive 
treaty of peace.” I was fully prepared 
fur bearing doctrines in opposition to what 
I should state; which doctribes have Up 
to th e present day beerfdoubted. To shew 
the fallacy of such dnetfinesj t shall'en¬ 
deavour to satisfy the CommHteei tbat the 
causes of the high price of bullibn are not 
attributable to the unl^avoa'c^ble 

(3 F) • ' ■ 
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the Exchanges, when the house delegated both w'ith respect to the-fineness and the 
to Uie Cuinmittce up stairs full powers to weight of the metal, which standard has 
iiKjuire into titc causes which led to the hitherto remained unaltered. All the sta~ 
high price of gold bullion, and this groat tutes upon the subject invariably provide, 
excess in the market price over that that no legal tender in payment shall be 
which is settled by the standard of the j made except in the current coin with re- 
realm. Since that iinjuiry, the evil coin- ('crt iice to the standard; and Iiy the ] tlh 
plained of has greatly increased. The oiTlie king no tender in silver of a sum 
standard price of gold is HI. 17s. JOJ. ; above 2,»/. shall be good, inilcss reference 
last summer it was as high as 4/. lOs. ; to the .standard a.s fixed at tlie mint shall 
this year as high as 4/. 11s.; and in be made. This is the law upon the .sub* 
some tables it iius been quoted as high ject, law so invariable, that there had nevei 
as 41.18;.; but on compaiiiig these been the smallest riuo.-.tion as to the point, 
with other tables, it is perfectly clear that up to the lime when the leslnction on the 
the average is 41. I Is. being an excess in bank took place in 17!J7. Very difterCiit 
the market price of 2<) per. cent, above doctrines have indeed been broached since 
the price settled at the mint. This high that period, which, liuuevrr 1 ha\c no 
price of gold in the market, Is most evi- doubt the llou.se vmII consider as cxtr.aor* 
denlly a departure from the .standard v.i- diiiary and rallacious.asliieyareunfoiir.ded 
lue ot the coin of the realm. The lawful either in f.ict or rca.suii. II we look to 
currency of the realnt being coined gold the law of the land, to tin-k!.i*'’.s {trocla- 
and silver, all issues of pa|'cr money are nialion>, or to the proci'cdings ot parlia- 
of course nothing moie than stipulations ment, on llie subject of the lao fill money 
to pay in the lawful coin of the nalm, or coin of this country, vve shall find that 
just .so much, as the issues of paper bear on , one opinion only had prevailed on this: 
the face of them a promi.se to pay- ’^I'liis I very niquuip.nl point. From the, earlj^ pe- 
bfcing the case, the bank-note of one-' liod in which it had fust been taken into 
pound, inu.st be taken altogether asa.stipu- consideration, the greatest care and snx- 
iation, or agreement to pay on demand iety has uniformly been sliewn to prevent 
twenty-shillings of lawful coined !nrin.':y any alteration in ii.s value, either as to 
of the realm. TSow, as bank nou s »>f that > weight, standard, or uncne.ss : but par- 
value purport to represent gold and silver, ticolarly to ]iiesciuihe siViallcst diminn- 
and as the real value of a note of that dis- tion in auy oi these points, 
cription estimated from the high price of the With rcspocl to what has been the in¬ 
gold bullion abmethe price settled by the variable policy of ocr aoce.stors upon this 
mint, is of cour.<e depre(;'ated in value,the iioint, I believe, no dillerence of opinion 
real quantity of precious metal which it will can exiit. I come now therefore to a 
purchase is 15s. lOd. and it is no longer more recent authority. In the last lega* 
therefore, .a quantity of gold and silver to laticn made on this subject, in the fourth 
the value of twenty .slnlJiiiK?. I atii pn*- year of the reign of (ieorge I, there i.s in 
pared broadly to state and argue, that it lies the .Tournals a Uesnlution of the Mouse, 
deviated from its original value to that that they would not alter the standard 
extent. I do not expect tliat it will be value of gold and silver; aiuJ to add to its 
controveitcd in tins House, when I asLume weight anl importance, this liesolution 
it as fact, that the legal slandai J of the j was sent up to the other House for their 
realm is of great political impo.'tanre to j concurrence, to which the Ixirds iinniedii* 
the interests of the country; that canu.i: alely agreed ; and it thus became a Reso* 
be denisd. No doubt, there have b in j lulioa of both Houses of Parliament, that 
periods in our history/when many of oor j they would not alter the gold or silver 
sovereigns imitated the conduct of arbi* ! coin of the kingdom, either in weight, 
trary monarchs ; and to support foreign ' standard, o fineness. After sucii peculiar 
wars, have debased the value of the coin care and attention had been then paid to 
of the realm. Parliament, however, has the standard value of the coin, in both 
on all *such occasions very wisely judged lhe.se precious metals, not only by the 
It expedient to urge them to restore greate.st statesmen, but by the parliament 
it to its lawful value, aud it has been uni- of that time, as well as in all antecedent pe» 
furmly so restored shortly afterwards, riods, whenever the subject was adverted 
The last operation of thi.s kind occurred to, is it not very extraordinary that we shall 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; since now be told that there is no such thing all 
then a standard has been established a standard—-that it is a mere creature of 
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the fancy, an imaginary phantom, that has 
no existence—but that it has crept into 
the minds and vocabularies of men, who 
have lately turned their thoughts to 
the subject, and had no business to remain 
there any longer; such is the doctrine 
which has been lately resorted to, by 
many of the ingenious theorists, who have 
indulged theiuselves, by writing and pub¬ 
lishing pamphlets, for the instruction of 
that House, and of the public, since the 
Committee made a Ueport on the high 
price of bullion. It was at first said, th.it 
no depreciation in the pa[>er currency of 
the country has taken place, hut that 
ground was found to be untenable; and 
Uio.se ingcniou.s gentlemen have at last 
boldly advanced this very extraordinary 
ami monstrous doctrine, that the conduct 
of all practical men goes to shew, that (ins 
is ideal, and that they have all concurred 
in opinion that there has never been any 
such thing as a standard, either us t<» iiuv, 
weight, or lineness. 'I’he first genllenian 
who published lii.s thoughts upon the sub- 
icet, rlid not, indeed, bring this dccirinc 
forward till the second edition of his work, 
and he then introduced it with ade.'rtenty 
and delicacy peculiar to himself, and 
which certainly did no .small credit to his 
.ibilities, so far as a change of argument 
went from one broad position, to its direct 
converse. This g eiitlcman who is cer¬ 
tainly a man of ciiiincui talents, was at 
fir.st greatly puz/.led ; but at Inst he found 
out what was meant b}' standard, and hit 
upon this " that a unit must be found to 
make it; that the interest of :j3l. tis. Hi/. 
three per cents, being 1/. was ihai unit, 
ami that inter«;st, of course, being paid in 
A Hank note, it was money of account.” 
'I’his is a rieduction uliirli goes far beyond 
the ideas even of any Aristotelian theorists 
1 have over lieard or read of, and in niy 
mind appears to he no .staudaid at all. 
How money of uceount can be called or j 
taken to be a standard, a measure of cir- ! 
culaiing niediuin, of a comrn<,vcial coun- 
try, which has in all times before been 
founded on the precious metals as its basis, 

1 can by no iiieniis account i'or. This 
.speculative standard was followed by 
another still more remarkable, omauating 
not from a theorist, but a [iractical man; 
and this gerillemaii has called in, to aid 
in his fanciful work, all the ingenuity and 
luetapliysiral reasoning, he could muster, j 
to convince the public that a Bank note is 
abstract currency. Anotlier author, how¬ 
ever, has broached a doctrine still more 


remarkable; for he says, that''standard 
is neither gold nor silver, but something 
set up in the imagination to be regulated 
by public opinion.” 

From these abstract and curious opi¬ 
nions I shall appeal to thejaw of the coun- 
try ; and 1 hope we shall hear from some 
ol the hon. gentlemen opposite, who are 
taking notes, alt these wild theories dis¬ 
claimed ; and that they will not advert to 
any standard but that recognized by the 
law. These theorists gave an important 
admisMUii of the fact, that a departure has 
taken place from the standard value. Be¬ 
fore 1 leave this part of the subject, I shall 
refer to the third resolution of my right 
hon. friend, premising, that my resolutions 
staled, "That the actual value of a 1/. 
note is less than the nominal value.” In 
answer to that proposition, for it must be 
taken a.s an answer, my right hon. friend 
has said, *■ That bank notes are held to be 
equivalent to the legal coin of the realm, 
in all pecuniary transactions towhich such 
coin i.s legally applicable.” In the 
amendments made to these n solutions, it 
is stated, “ That promissory notes of the 
B.ink of England arc held in public estima¬ 
tion, and generally accepted.” lit the re¬ 
solution thus proposed, hi.s right bon. friend 
has nut denied the statement set forth 
by me, namely, that the value of a one 
pound note is less than it ought to be. I 
am prepared wholly to deny the assertion 
of my light hon. friend, that bank notes 
are held in pubiicsestimatiun equivalent to 
coin; for I must contend, that public es¬ 
timation is quite the other way ; and were 
it not fora notion of law, which most peo¬ 
ple have got in their heads, there would 
be found in every market in the country, 
ju every shop almost, a distinct price 
would be established in estimation for tbe 
Bank of F;ngi.md note and specie. It is well 
known that the king’s coin has totally dis¬ 
appear! (I, and that tiserc is no money but 
that of the Bank, 

With respect to the word coin? what is 
it ? Hoes it make afjy ddibrence as to the 
standard ? The coin is the King’s assurance 
to his subjects that their property shall be 
protected; that the coin shall be of that 
fineness and weight necessary to give to 
all in their dealings an equal .securify and 
an equal participation of justice. To say; 
then, that bank notes are held in public 
estimation equivalent to coin, is to evade 
altogether the argument. The question? 
is one wholly -of fact. Is the Bank oi 
England note worth wjtaf it purports UK 
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beworih? It certainly is not; as I shall 
shew presently. It l.a.f bein correctly as¬ 
serted by an bon. gent, opposite in bis 
book, (Mr. Iluskisson) that-as things now 
stood a light guinea would pass for moie 
than the value ot a luavy guinea. When a 
guinea is worth itiorc than it formerly 
was, sec to what it will tend. Suppose, 
for instance, a person is iiultbtcd to an¬ 
other 26/, and he is culled upon to dis¬ 
charge that debt, which ought to be done 
in the lawful coin of the realm, he must 
give his creditor, if in silver, at the rate of | 
3s, 2d, per oz. 100| ounces ; but suppose 
he should give him 2(7. in notes, they 
would, in couscijuence of their deprecia¬ 
tion, only purchase S() ounces and two 
thirds. So fur then front Bank notes being 
«quivalent to the standard value of coii>, 
a debtor might discharge a debt of 2(7. in 
Bank paper, which, if converted into silver, 
would only produce 80 ounces; wticn-as, 
by the lawful standard of the realm, the 
creditor is cntitletl to receive lOO ounces, 
the Bank note of 1/. being novv worth 
something less than 16s. If titis be so, 
then it becomes necessary to ask who are 
to blame, and where the rented)' for the 
evil is to be found ? In that respect it is 
only neces.sary for the House to institute 
an inquiry,and from the evidence adduced 
to form its conclu.sion where the remedy 
is to be provided. 

The most importaiit consideration to 
a civilized nation is ihe'.standard value of 
coin. All civilized nations have at all 
times considered a measurn of value as 
essential to the interest of the slate. If 
our measure of value be deteriorated or 
lost, then it bccoiiics the legislature to 
provide a remedy. What is the conse¬ 
quence of this deterioration' it is the 
cau.se cf itih.-iitc loss to creditors, has a 
great eftl-'Ct upon monied iiicomrs, pivis 
an undue advantage to debtors, and atfects 
mateihilly persons hoiding stations in so¬ 
ciety, v.'bich properly of that description 
gives. The revenue was injured and taxes 
cease-J to he pjodutfiivc, for the money 
paid into the King’s exchequer would not 
do that, which U was calculated it would 
be sullicient to do. In turning our atten¬ 
tion, therefore, to the most edeciual and 
expedient remedy for the existing evil, it 
is in the first place nece.'-sary for us to as¬ 
certain the cause. Ail thst has been 
urged by the adversarie.s of the Bullion 
Report in explanation of the present state 
and circumstances of our currency and 
^rircuUtion appears to be redub^ute to two 


points:—first it is said that gold has ex¬ 
perienced an actual i ise in its real value 
iVuiii a positive scarcity, and secondly it is 
stated that the unfavourable state of the 
Exchequer has caused a local rise in its 
price at home. The first of these positions 
implies that the demand for gold has 
greatly increased on the continent; the 
second has no foundation whatever in fact, 
and is in ray opinion a cumplete fallacy. 
The money value of gold cannot rise in this 
country. Its real pi ice is unquestionably 
subject to ail the variations arising from 
the increase or diminution of the amount 
of the supply : but its standard value as 
a nieastiie of exchange cannot possibly 
fluctuate under any change of circum¬ 
stances. In Africa, and many parts of 
the F.ast, salt is the common measure of 
value. It is quite ohviou.>. ihat salt is an 
aiticlc, the real price of wliicti ^rmst often 
varv: but when it is used as a common 
measure of value it is as immutable as 
any other article; and the apparent va¬ 
riations in it as a standard are in fact 
variations in the prices of other commo¬ 
dities estimated by that common measure. 
In like manner in those countries where 
silver is the standard, the money price of 
silver can never vary;—and, in Hreat 
Britain, where gold constitutes the stand¬ 
ard, it is impossible that any cliange can 
be produced in its value as a measure of 
cxcliaiigc. The only effect, therefore, 
which can lake place by any diminution 
of the circulating medium in any country, 
must be to make all commodities cheap, 
and I will put it to the CkiiiiinitUe whether 
by ihc disappearance of specie, -any such 
effect has been produced in this country. 

But let us look to those pet iods, when 
an unusual demand for coin reduced the 
quantity in circulation, ami tiecide from 
what happened then, whether a diminu¬ 
tion of the amount in circulation or an 
occasional demand for coin had the effect 
of raising the money price of gold. In 
1703 there was a gicat scarcity ol gold 
arising from the large sums which were 
necessary to be paid in liiat period of 
scarcity fo. foreign grain. In 17<j6 there 
was an unusual demand fur specie, as also 
in n07 for internal jiurposes, and from 
ilic apprehension of external danger, the 
practice of hoarding was carried to a very 
great extent. Yet during the whole of 
this period not the smallest rise took place 
in the market price of gold. On one oc¬ 
casion only and to meet a particular pur¬ 
pose a very small (quantity was imported 
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from Portog^il at ifie high price of 4/. 8*. 
per ounce, including the I«>ss by exciiange 
and the expeiice of freight. But, Sir, I 
will go farther and state that from the 
1717, to the year 1796 inclusive, there had j 
been no regular or sensible, nor indeed 
any alteration in the market price of gold, 
as is most clearly proved by the very va¬ 
luable document on your table from the 
mint. 

With respect, however, to the alleged 
rise in the price of gold on the continent, 

1 am ready to admit, ns 1 believe, that 
some, though small, rise has taken place I 
there. But this rise bears no sort, of pro¬ 
portion to the rise, the extravagant ri'c 
which has taken place in this country. 
In consequence of the excess of the iiii- 
portaiion of silver above gold, it has un¬ 
doubtedly been found necessary to revise 
and rt'guiatc the mint values of the two 
precious metals, so as to make them cor¬ 
respond with the proportion they bear to 
enchoflurin the general market of lin- 
rope. From the cause I have ineiiiioned, 
the increased importation of silver, there- 
foie, gold has accordingly risen soine- 
wliat HI vahii: as com[)are<l with silver, in 
those stales where silver is the measure of 
value; and silver has sunk somewhat in 
value as compared with gold in those 
states, where gold is the measure of value. 
At Paris a new mint has been established, 
by the regulation of which ^^ch an altera¬ 
tion in the relative values of gold and sil¬ 
ver has been ellecteil, as makes the pro¬ 
portion of their mint prices correspond 
with tlieir proportions of price in the 
market. By an account which I have 
lately rcceivetl of the prices current in 
that city, I find that on the I6lb of April 
English pure gold was w'orth only Ul. 19*. 
(id. per ounce there. Thepricesat Ham¬ 
burgh nearly correspond, at Amsterdam 
the English guinea sells for 12 guilriers 
and a fraction, whereas a 1/. note passes 
for little more than seven guilders. But 
it is not the gold alone that iia.s undergone 
this exlraordmaiy use in the niaiket. 
Silver also has risi n cousiderahly in price, 
and as this is not to be altribuiei! to any 
diminution of the amount of supply, it j 
can be tr.accd to no other source than to | 
the depreciated state of our circulating 
medium. Instead of any diminution in 
the supply of silver, our importations of 
that precious metal have greatly In- 
creased. From the situation of the conti¬ 
nent, and the circumstances of the con¬ 
test iif Spain, and the consequent influence 
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of such a state of things upon the Spanish 
colonics. Great Britain has become the 
channel through which the supply of sil- ‘. 
ver is distributed to all the Countries of’ 
Europe. Add to all this the fact, now too ' 
well known to be controverted, that the 
great drain of silver to supply the East 
Indies has been stopped, and I will ask' 
the Commiltee whether the rise in the' 
price of silver is to be ascribed to the 
■scarcity of that uiticle in the English 
market —I will ask any hnn. member who 
heard me whether it can fairly be attri¬ 
buted to any other cause than the depre¬ 
ciation of our circulating medium 

But it is not alone from the extraordi¬ 
nary rise in the market price.<i of the pre-. 
cious nietal.s in this country; a rise not 
to be accounted for on the ground of any 
correspondent rise in the markets of Eu¬ 
rope, that the depreciation of our ctir- 
reiicv is demonstrable, Tlie equally ex¬ 
traordinary rise in the prices of the ne- 
ccssario.s of life, not as compared with the 
precious metals, but as compared with the 
actual circulation, affords a clear and con¬ 
vincing proof of its depreciation. The 
great and paramount standaid of all value. 
Sir, is corn'; and in order to enable the 
Committee to form an estimate by this 
stunilard, I i-liall beg leave to call the at¬ 
tention of gentlemen to the extravagant 
rise which has within the last few years 
taken place in the prices of that article. 
For the sake of greater precision and to 
avoid any possibh; cavil, I propose to 
leave out of niv' consideration, the prices 
in those years in which any considerable 
scarcity has been felt. 

[t appears, from the Appendix to 
the Bullion Report, that, from the year 
1771 to the year IVS.*! inclusive, a period 
of 13 years, the average price of wheat 
was 4^>*. per quarter. It also appears that 
from 17S6 to 1797 inclusive, being a pe¬ 
riod of twelve years, the average was 52s., 
but omiiiing the j^ears 1795 and 1796, 
which were years of .peculiar $carc*ity,the 
average wa« 47*. and vd. Since the year 
1797, however, a very different rate of 
increase will be found to have taken place, 
from that which existed between the two 
periods I first mentioned, as will be. seen 
irom the sUtement 1 am now about to sub¬ 
mit to the Committee. During the period 
of twelve years from 1797 to 1798 inclu¬ 
sive, omitting altogether the two years 18tX> ' 
and 1801 as years of scarcity, the average' 
price of the quarter of wheat was 71s. ] ' 
and if the two years of,acarcity were Iti- 
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cliulf*! ui u>J amount to ‘7:is. (hear! hc.\r!) 
Wl^t I'acts can |»:ls^iI)ly be recjuireti more 
^tron!?ly and indubitably l»» prove liie in- 
rontestible depreciation ol the curieiicy ? 
What evidence more decisive oC that cir¬ 
cumstance can be pio.i>iieil iban ll-.at, 
whilst the prtcioui tr.tdai'., the* practical 
measure, and bread < orn, itic leal .'.i.imdaid 
of ail ^aluts b.i\e ni'iucaiiiLd their due 
proportion towards each other, and hoih 
have cqiiulU risen as co.upaieu with our 
circulating medium, lliai. .such circidatiug 
medium is depreciated pieeisely lo the 
amount of the rise of tliusu real standaids 
above Its actual value.' An nnfavourd- 
ble state of foieigu tr.'.de lias, I am very 
ready lo adinih a slioiu' tendency to 
jower the rate of foreign excluvii^es ; but 
the influence of this cause must neces¬ 
sarily be confined wll'vn certain limif:. 
Admitting for the sake of the arjumeiit, 
however, W'hat i know not to be the case 
in fact, that the ivliolc of the evistui^ 
depres-don of exchanges is a r; d dej/ics- 
sion without any rthireiicc wiiatcvvr to 
the depreciation of o'ur cutrency, yet I 
must nio.st strenuously deny, that such a 
depression of our e.xchanges could possibly 
have the eflect of raising the price of 
gold. It will be readily admitted to me, 
even by the most violent opposei* of the 
principles laid down and aoseited in the 
Bullion Kepoit, that the foreign c.\change.s 
have during the last century been subject 
to occasional and considerable depres¬ 
sions: yeti challenge vny gentleman to 
produce a single instance during the 
whole of that petiod in which the de¬ 
pression of the rates of exchange has had 
the eflect of enhancing the price of gold. 
I can upon this puim appeal with confi¬ 
dence to (he papers upon our table: I can 
refer lo the relurn mad.; from the mini of 
the prices of gold for the last hundred 
years, and I arn prepared to contend,that 
the result of the most ibiigent o.xauiiriatiun 
of its contents will be to prove that the 
alterations to which the exchanges may 
have been subject duftng that period have 
never produced any corresponding efleci 
on flic prices of bullion. 

Yct,yir, the present depressed state of the 
exchanges (unexampled as it i.s in the his¬ 
tory of the country, except in period-s when 
t^e national currency has been debased) 
is a point which not only dcserve-s atten¬ 
tion, but calls for immediate investigation. 
In the reign of William 3, and in the seven 
years war, the exchange fell 25 per cent, 
ari-J guineas rose to 30s, but since those 
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j peiiods there had not, it was clear, been 
any iii.-itance whatever upon recoid. Sup¬ 
pose even that I were to allow, for the sake 
of aigumeiit, that the balance of trade has 
of laic years been extremely uiifuvouiablc 
to this country'; still iheiuwill be consi¬ 
derations arising from that supposition 
vvhicli deserve tlic iiio.st .voriou.s attention 
of p.irliainenl. It i.s allowed that the 
principal article of import in the last year 
was grain, :iml that import w,is enormous. 
Now, it appears to me, that the House 
.should most seliou^ly coioider what could 
be the reason that produced a necessity 
for an importation of about 2,000,000 <<t 
<|u-irlers in one year, which wa.- not a y cat 
of faniiiic. When we consider the gieot 
part of our population wiiii li is employed 
lit manufactuii-s, at"' the great and in 
Cleaning jiorlion of that j..:niilalion wlncii 
i.s oil the list of paupers, no lo f' c.in look, 
lo I'le possibility of another y'ear of ileanh 
widio.it (ccling 'he most I'ainliil ami stii- 
ous a! n il). J took upon this increase ot 
ilift price of corn as a very strong argii- 
nieiit in suppoit of the opinions wiiieh I 
have taken the liberty lo .state to the Com¬ 
mittee. 

Nothing can in my mind more elicc- 
tually sliew the deprecialion ot the le- 
l.ilivc value, of our currency, than the fact, 
that although by the alteration made in 
the I'orn laws, in 179.'>, the price of .k ki. 
was fixed, as that under which no gniiii 
should bo exported, it became npc(-..s<iiy 
ill ISOf to raise that protecting pi ice to 
(ids .; and so rapid has been the depre- 
ciaiiou of money, that, if it be mtemUd u> 
cairy on the system of proton ion, ,t will 
be now iicc(.s.sary to laiic tins protectnig 
price to above 70 shillings. The whole 
question, therefore, as far as the babnee 
of trade ii concerned, ie,.l.s on the real 
.‘(.lie of our foreign payineiiis. What that 
i', it i.s diflicult to di,scover. I am dis- 
pu;ed to trust those who hat e the means 
of information in their hiinds, and who 
have declared that that balance from the 
foreign expenditure is greatly against ihi.s 
countiy. And yet, if the (JommiUee look 
at the acco nits on the table, they will see 
that the excess of exports over iinpoits 
has been much greater than formerly', 
particularly during the last two yeais. 
Tile ufliceal value of the imports of I SI 1 
was 3.3,100,000/.; of the expoits 
45,SO0,0OO/.; leaving an excess of 
12,700,000/. The details, too, of this ex¬ 
cess arc still more salisi’actory. The ex¬ 
ports of cotton manufactures during the 
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last two years were nearly double, what 
they had l)een iu the two years precedinf». 
Hotv these statements can be reconciled, 
with the present arguments and declara¬ 
tions, I am yet to learn. The question 
may, indeed, be explained by shewing that 
the military expenditure made op the ilif- 
ference; but at present it is wholly unex¬ 
plained. It is now, however, t'nr the first 
time intimated, that the balance of trade 
ijas been so unlavourable to ibis countiy, 

IS to render the exportation of bullion 
absolutely necessary. Jiut the Com¬ 
mittee will i'ecoil<-oi, that in ISOS and 
J sop, when this great excess of exports 
'vas stated, by the right hon. gent, op- i 
posite, (Mr. Hose), 1 expressed my doubts, j 
nitb lespect to the teal nature of it. In 
> he la.st session, during the disrtission of the 
I,Olds< !ainmissioners.Speech, the right hon. 
gent oppositcalsoconfended,fliatalthougl) 
tliere was a great foreign expenditure, 
vet the exrf"-’s of exports was so con.siilera- 
Me, as to leave the balance very imic h in 
our favour. N'ovv, Sir, how i.s liiis rcron- 
eilahlo with tlic present argmuont. Hut, 
even if these two .statements could be rc- 
eonoiled, I contend tliat they would not 

• hew the true cause of the present state 

• )f the currency of the country. It has 
1 ver been the opinion of the best prac- 
lieal ;>s well os thcojetical men, that the 
legitim.lie ilepression of the real e.xchange 
must nt'<;es.sarily be limited by the ex¬ 
pence of the transmission of specie ; and 
that whcie it is found that the depression 
exceeds that limit, such depression must j 
inevifablt' ari.se I'roin .some circumstance j 
connteted with the currency of the 
..ounfry. 

There are two changes of value, of 
which the iloiricstic currency of any coun¬ 
try is susceptible t the deba«ement, to 
which metallic cmrency alone is subject; 
.iiid excess, which more particularly be¬ 
longs to paper. 'I'hc returns from the 
Mint, which are inserted in the Bullion 
Keporr, adbid satisfactory and full infor¬ 
mation on this point. It will there bo 
found that from 1738 to 1773, during the 
debasement of the coin of the country, a 
•lepreciation of the rircnlating medium 
' -ok place. As to an excess of metallic 
currency, that can lake place only in 
countries possessing mines; and es’en there 
only to a small extent, and for a short pe- 
ri*d. Thus it will be found, that in Spain 
silver, and in Portugal gold, are generally 
a little lower after the importation from 
thd mines, until the superabundance is 
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transmitted to other countries. The evil 
in such cases remedies itself. But in coun> 
tric.s in which paper is not convertible into 
specie, t'xcp.ss a.linits of <no remedy; and 
if the excess b « without limit, equally 
indcHnile must be the edict it will prd- 
diice oil fori'ig.t exchanges. The uoc- 
trine of exch iuges, is iiow’ a.s clear and 
indispu^ihlo, in my opinion, a.s any ques¬ 
tion ill mixed mathematics^ and the only 
means that exist of repelling its deductions 
is the 'oduction of mutilated facts, and 
imperfect statements with the quotations 
of parts of cases, the remainder being 
either unknown or studiously concealed. 
This practice has been pielty generally 
ado|>ted out of door.s ; but at least 
it is inciii:ih-i!t upon tho'e who set 
up their lu'w casus to account for those 
branch^ foiv.aid on I'lO o'.l'..*r side. But 
though I c- IK I i'. e the pi in' iples of foreign 
exchange- to Ijc poi!' ctly K'low n and set¬ 
tled, ye" I !■- ’.liy ]jo<s;bia t'lat some 
ca.ses m.iy l>.''.ti ,1 wii:(:i w'>ul'i puzzle 
those v\ho ar" quiic ri^. ht in il.L'r general 
reasoning. Iftlio'.e cas"-', however, are 
examined which appi-ai tc. anlitute against 
the natural dedu -iion.-, o" rf-asonirig from 
cstabhslu’.l princ.'jdos, i; wiU be generally 
found, thi't in .-"i ii ca.e,-, rve** 3 -, &re stat¬ 
ed so conlidon'ly, som.^ ni V.i '. la] parts arc 
almost alway.'i sajiprcs'eil, Tnus, for ex¬ 
ample, onr. may be deceived liy statementai 
about ibe rati’ of exchange, unless the 
state of the currency oi the didhrent coun ¬ 
tries is menlioMCiH For example, it was 
staled last year, that the exchange with 
Portugal v. js at par. The reason of if, 
however, was, that li}- law in I'oi tugal one 
half of every debt or bill i.s paid in paper, 
which i.s depreciated 20 per cent. There¬ 
fore, that which was last year stated a.s an 
exchange at par was, in reality, an ex¬ 
change of 13 per cent, against Us, So 
with Sweden, the state of our exchange is 
also wholly aiiilbutable to the discount 
on the paper currency of that country. 
In all countries, indeed, with which we 
have any thing like a settled coufseTW 
exchange, the '-ainc alteration has taken 
place in the exchanges; as at Pafia, 
Hamburgh, and Amsterdam. 1 am not 
perfectly apprised of ail the circumstances 
attending the exchan,^e with America; 
but I understand that in May 1809, the 
course of exchange was at a diaCouat Of 
nearly 11 per cent, and that at present it-, 
is about 10 . In the West Indies, the pre¬ 
mium on bills, which used to be from I to 
20 per cent, is now only §, I am inform-' 
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ed likewise, that a similar effect has taken 
place in the East Indies, and that bills 
drawn on this country at Calcutta, are at 
an exchange of 8'2 per cent, against us. 

But, in Older to place this point in a 
stronger light, I must beg to call the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee to the state of the 
exchanges between Hamburgh and the 
capitals of the continent. At Vienna, the 
par with Hamburgh is liC guilders; the 
e.\change at present is POO guilders! To 
wbut is this attributable ? To the depre¬ 
ciated slate of the paper in Vienna. The 
jiaper currency of Sweden is also depre¬ 
ciated : and what has been the conse¬ 
quence? Tiic consequence is, that al¬ 
though the par with Hamburgh is 48 
Stivers, the present exchange is ISC ! In 
Copenhagen also, in which the paper is 
depreciated, and in which the par with 
Hamburgh is 125 rix dollars, the present 
e.\change is from 750 to SOD! But at 
Paris, in which there is a metallic cur¬ 
rency, and no depreciation, the par with 
Hamburgh being 184 livres, it appears, 
by the last return, that the exchange is 
i 80—being four in that number in favour 
of Paris. 

How is it possible. Sir, after hearing all 
these facts, to resist the inference, that a 
main cause of the present situation of our 
exchanges is the slate of our currency I 
But farther by referring once more to the 
returns from the Mint, it will appear, that 
in I7P2 and 1793, the exchanges with 
France, fell from 22 to^ 17, to 15, to 12, to 
i), to 4, and ultimately to nothing. Nobody 
has ever pretended that this was owing 
to any thing but to the enormous paper 
currency, the assignats of France at that 
period. Seventy years before, when there 
was an excessive issue of paper in France, 
an issue not so infamous as that to which 
1 have just alluded, of assignats, but an 
issue for the purpose of executing a wild 
and visionary sclieme,-~I mean the fa¬ 
mous Mississippi Scheme, the exchange of 
Paris with London fell from 28 to 22, to 
l||.to IU,and evenAially to 7. When also 
a project of a similar nature was set on 
foot in England, in 1720, the price tif 
standard gold in bars rose as high as 
41. 2^. 6d. per ounce, a rise which could be 
owing to nothing else but the diseased 
State of the circulation in London. All 
these fapts therefore, 1 maintain tend to 
|m>ve the accuracy of the conclusions to 
which the Bullion Committee has arrived: 
Can more direct evidence be. demanded of 
the excess of paper money ? But 1 shall 


stop to consider this point for a moment: 
During the restriction on cash payments, 
the excess might be occasioned in two 
vvay.s; one by • the Bank issuing more 
paper than could be absorbed in the ge¬ 
neral circulation; the other, a given 
amount being already out, and a change 
in trade rendering that amount more than 
sudlcient for the general circulation, by 
the Bank abstaining from withdrawing a 
portion of that already issued. On an exa- 
minalion of the evidence given by the 
Bank Directors before the Bullion Com¬ 
mittee it will appear, that, although the 
restriction on the cash payments would of 
itself have created an excess, yet the Bank 
increased that excess by issuing an addi¬ 
tional quantity of paper. And here. Sir, 
I wish particularly to call the attention of 
the Committee to the incionse of Bank of 
England notes even since the investiga¬ 
tion and Report made upon the subject by 
the Bullion Committee. By the Report 
of the Committee the average of the notes 
in circulation in 1809, is stated to be 19 
millions: the average of the last half year 
of 1309, to be 19,800,000/. the average 
down to the I2t)i of May 1310, to be 
21 ,200,000/. By the documents now on 
the table, it appears, that the average of 
the Bank notes in circulation taken for the 
whole of the year 1810,rose to 22,700,000/. 
and that the average of the first 17 days 
of the present year was 23 millions and a 
half; being an increase in the number of 
Bank notes in circulation of above 2 mil¬ 
lions, since the Bullion Committee made 
their Report. To me this appears one of 
the most wanton, and unjustifiable acts that 
can well be conceived. I understand that 
it is to be defended on the ground, that 
such commercial distresses unfortunately 
existed in the lost year, as the Bullion 
Report itself pointed out as the proper 
subjects ot relief from the Bank. But 
whatever mav huve been the nature of 
those disiiesses, tiie .want of money can 
certainly nut be one of them; for money 
was ill abundance. What other defence 
of their conduct in this instance the Bank 
can set up, I know not. ' But this I do 
know, and as.sert with confidence, that the 
doctrine of the Directors of the Bank, as 
set forth in the minutes of evidence before 
the Bullion Committee, is wholly novel 
and quite inconsiste.nt with the principles 
by which the. conduct of the Bank Direc¬ 
tors of former days were governed. It is 
a doctrine which, if not checked by par¬ 
liamentary interference, must soon bring 
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complete ruin on the whole of the tinan-1 as long as it is demanded ; tha^t tfaeextetti 
cial and pecuniary afTairs of the country, j of the demand ought to be the only limit; 

What,.I will ask, was the situation in : and that the rate of interest makes liodif* 
which the Bank of England has been i fercnce whatever in the consI4eJmtioa 
placed ? It is not my wish to impute to the | of the amount to be issued. 1 beg leave 
Bank any original blame, nr to revive the ' to call the attention of the Committee oti 
controversies of former days. The ex- this part of the subject to the evidence 
isting evil is soillcicnt without any such ■ given by the Governor of the Bank 'of 
recurrence.—In the origin of the business England, a most respectable individual* 

1 do allow ll'.at the Bank was placed in Mr. Whitmore. 

compulsorj'circumstances. The Bank di> When that genlleman'wasasked, "Does 
rectors were forced to sii.«!pend their cash not a rise in the value of any speciea of 
payments. But still, influenced by the { money or currency mean a fall ii| the 
true and sound principles, which had in- j prict.'v of commodities?” He answered; 
fltienced their predecessors, the directors " I did not mean to stale that, nor do I 
were anxious to resume those payments, mean to state to the Committee any matter 
and made such exertions to return to the of opinion; I would rather wish to leave 
good old praciice of discharging their that to the judgment of the Committee, 
notes in specie, that in t!ie mon'h of and 1 am ready to answer any points of 
October, in the same year, they declared fact.” And again when asked, " Sop- 
iheir willingness and withes to return to posing the currency of any country .to 
theirformersystem. Parliament,however, consist altogether of specie, would that 
then declined the removal of the resiric- specie be affected in its value by iuabun-. 
lion; and that which was 6rst enacted as a dance or by its diminutiop, the same as 
temporary measure for only .50 days be- copper, brass, cloth, or any other article of 
came a permanent svar measure. The merchandize?” His answerwa.sI have 
Bank directors being then placed ui a new already .said that J decline answering 
situation, had new duties imposed upon questions as to opinion ; I am very ready 
them, and they shonld have exercised to answer any questions as to matters of , 
v\ iih great judgment and exemplary mode- fact; I have not opiiijons formed upon 
>'alion,ihediscieiioii whicli was thus vested the )!Oints stater! in this and the preceding^ 
iM them, of issuing their paper without question suflicientiv matured to ofler them 
check r>r restraint. It h.id been before to the Committee.*’ 

that periotl a part of the royal duties and This was certainly most candirl aitti 
cares to provide a suflicient :>nd proper perfectly intelligible^ on the part of Mr. 
proportion of circulating med.uni for the Whitmore. But I will ask any hon. gent, 
use of the nation. There \v4is, however, whether it is equally reconcileable with 
under such circumstances, little iLinger to the line of strict duty, and deliberate dis- 
lib epjireliendod fiorn an over issue of creiion, which ought to have regulated the . 
gold ami silver com of standard fineness ■ conduct of the Bank directors under 
ami value. But when it devolved on tho | such circumstances? Surely the head 
Bunk directors to jirovide in paper, not of an establishment, to which the dis- 
converlihle into gold or silver, what- j creiionary power of feeding and ad* 
ever quantity of circulating medium they j ju.sting the circulating medium, ought 
thought proper, and when it is considered . not to have been so uninformed upon-, 
what'temptation they had irorn feelings of the first principles of the operation en- 
private interest to make large issues, it is trusted to his management, and should 
extremely important to attend to the new at least have furnished himself with the 
maxims and opinions which the Bank di- means of forming a distinct opinmn upon 
rectors seem now to have adopted. so important abranuh of the subject? It 

And, upon this part of the subject, I j w as to have been expected that the gover- 
must he allowed to say, that the'Bank nor of the Bank and the-other director 
directors appear to me to have been and should be acquainted with the. plainest 
toheevideutly and avowedly unacquainted maxim of political economy, that the 
with the sound principles, which ought to rise in the value of money or cnrrfncy is 
have governed their conduct under such equivalent ^to a fall in the prices df corn- 
trying circumstances. Their doctrin©, as modities, This, however, seems never to 
appears in the evidence taken before the have occurred to the governor or the other 
Committee is this, that there can be no directors of the Bank, and to this negli« 
excess of Issue, with regard to their paper, gence or ignorance on their part may be 
(VOL.XIX.) (3 G) 
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iraccil till- cause of the exccsbive issue of Bank, if any prospect oflered itself to his 
papf r which has taken place. T!ie Com- speculation hy which ^reat profit might 
tnittec arc aware that by law the Bank of be derived fiom the use of a capital so 
England is restrained from taking more obtained, although the wants of the cir- 
tltan five per cent, for thoir discounts, ciilutinn might not ictpiire any such ad» 
When the Cominiltce, tlicreforc, consider- dition r—Mr. Whiimdrc. “ In my view of 
«‘d tlte spirit of spcciihuion and extrava- the subject, ntthedy would pay thtcc per 
gant counnercial c.nt« rprist- wliich an- cent, uuerest even, or any interest of 
pears to have prevailed during the last money unless it were for the purpose of 
three \e.'irs, it very naturally ocrurml to employing it for speculation; and pro- 
tlicai, that In the hope of considerable vided the conduct of the Bank is regulated 
proni irom such niulet takings the adven- as it now is, no accommodation would bo 
tuixrs might he inclined to apply ter a given to a person ol that description.” 
greater amount of discounts thin the iia- It must be evident to the Committee 
turn] circulation of the country would le- from the jiart of the evidence of these 
quire, and that i;i this way an cxce-sive gentlemeii which I have read, that the 
issue might have taken place. Wilii a Bank dircclois had no fixed or .settled 
view to a.scertain this pa.nt, they examiii- principle to go by in leguialing their dis« 
ed the governor aiul deputy governor of counts, and that their issues have been 
the Bank as to the principl.’s upon which limitul by no otlui ''onsiueration than the 
they limited the auiount of their discounts, extent of the demand. I < it to be won- 
The Bank could take no more than five ilured at then, if the circuiui'on of their 
per cent; the speculators miglit Ihitter paper has incteased to the amount to 
themselves with the prospect of a larger vvhich I have already stated it lo have 
profit hy extending their applications for been carried, or that the eftect of such a 
disc oitnt at that rate, am! hence it became growing and indefinite accumulation should 
necessary to irKpiire into the practice of have bei-n tlie depreciation of the enr- 
the Bank upon the subject of di.sconnls, tency to which 1 am anxious to fix the 
and to learn whether there was any thing attention of the CVuninittee ? In point of 
in the amount of the discount or the cir- fact, it i.s obvious that wliiJ.st the Bank 
cumslances of the application that could directors found good names on the paper 
be coniideuid as a settled principle and an presented to tiieni for discounts, which 
ioviriabh* security against improvident piomised to secure them from eventual 
and excessive issue. With this view ISIr. loss, they sent forth their pa{)cr into cir- 
Whiiniorc was asked : culation without ever uticnding to the iri¬ 

tis it your opinion that the .same seen- jurious consequences to (lie public that 
I’ity would exist against any excess in the must result from any over i.ssue. 
issues of the Bank, if the rale of the dis- With respect to the Bank restriction 
count were lediiced fiomfiveto four per measure, vvliii li upon any sound and hi- 
cent Answer: Mr. Whitmore.—“The thertu leceived notions upon the subject 
security against an excess of issue would cannot but be cunsideretl an evil, justifi- 
be, I conceive, precisely the same.”—Mr, able only upon the ground of the greater 
Pearse.—“ I concur in that answer.” magnitude of the evil vvhich it was in- 
« If it were reduced lo three per cent? tended to prevent, the Bank directors ap- 
—Mr. Whitmore.—" I conceive there pear to entertain tqiially strange mid .siii- 
would be no diileretice, if our practice re- gular opinions. 'I'he (.'oniinittee well 
niained the same as now, of not forcing a knowing tiiat no excessive issue of paper 
note iqlo circulation/’—Mr. Pcarse.—*' I could take place whilst Bank notes were 
concur in that answer.” optionally corivertihle into specie, very 

And again: "You have .slated, that tho naturally considered that moa-sure as the 
control which guards the public against original source of the pre.ient excess of 
any excess in the issues, is that no person paper. They were anxious, therefore, to 
would be dispo.scd to p ■.y at the rate of ascertain the .sentiments of (lie governor 
five |fcr.cent. interest to the Bank for the and deputy governor of the Bank upon the 
uso their note.s, if his occasions did ,not subject, as they had previously come at a 
require such an advance, and this is the knowledge of their opinions lespccting 
. fritcrion by which you judge of the occj- their issues and the limit.s they thought 
^aionsof the public being adequately sup- fit to pul to them. Aciordiugly Mr. 
:plied; might not such person be disposed Pearse was asked : 
to obteut this accommodation from the " What inconveniences would you see. 
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in your view of the operation of the Ve- 
atrictive system, to its being, a permanent 
measure, supposing the Bank to regulate 
its issues in the manner you Itave de¬ 
scribed ?’* To which he replied, " From 
our experience, and in my view of it, I 
can see no positive inconvenience likely 
to result from its being a permanent mea¬ 
sure, nor do 1 >re any advantage that will 
arise from its being ooniiiiued when our 
political and roininereial relations wiil ad¬ 
mit of its removal; and 1 am fortlu r of 
opinion, that in addition to the satisfar- 
tion, which, as a Bank director, I should 
derive from the removal of ilic resiriciiun 
(when the necessity for it ceases) the 
feelings of the public would not be, satis¬ 
fied, unless it had in expectation such a 
change.” 

In this opinion Mr. Whilmorc con¬ 
curred. Now 1 will ask any hon. gent, 
who hoais me, whcihor he c.ui contemplate 
the permanence of ihe P.-iiik restriction, 
to winch these g« mlemen c an perceive no 
objection, without the most serious and 
alarming appiehensions ? L'lulonbiedly no 
inconvenience wiil be felt by tlie Bank, 
whilst it enjoys the lucrative tiairicin dis¬ 
counts, which has proilnccd to it s!i':!i an 
enormous .nnounl i-f imilils since the re¬ 
striction was fir.t impc.ed. But will not 
the public be exposed to i-u onvtnicm-c ? 
Is it not at (his moment .ulieriiv; all the 
evils which a dcpr< ciated cerrency and the 
total disappearaiice of the piecioiis metals 
never fail to draw aiu r them ? And what 
hope of remedy, what prospect oi‘ redress 
of the crying gilevance is there, miles'! liy 
the removal of that rcstrieiion, t!ie public 
ill the convi'itibiliiy of paper into .specie 
shall have a security a;:ainil the inipiuJeiU 
and excessive i-siie, winch has led (o tlic 
present dejn’cciiitcil slate of the ciicula* 
tion i But let us see, whetlier, wliilst the 
Bank directors have placed no Imiil to 
their issues but the actual demand, that 
demand has or has not increased with tlie 
increa.s«d facility of issues, and the con¬ 
stant and acknowledged practice of the 
Bank. Upon this point, it appears that if 
the issues were limiled by the demand, 
the demand has not been stationary. And 
indeed how should it ? Thu facility of ac¬ 
commodation must haie greatly tended to 
the cncourageinenl of those desperate spe¬ 
culations which after having first deluged 
the country xvitli a redundancy of depre¬ 
ciated paper, afterwards shook public 
credit to its foundations by the conse¬ 
quences of their failure. In this gradual 


and latterly grievous growth of discounts, 
we have a clear and convincing' proof of 
the inadequacy of the maKims'ac'te'd upon 
by the Bank to ‘ guard the public against' 
an over isme of paper and all the CVits 
a depreci iled currency. If we bad no 
other proof of the fact, thi.s alone Would 
be sutiicieiit to e,\po$ti the fallacy of nil 
their principles, and impress the Com¬ 
mittee with the necessity of taking some' 
elluclual step, whilst there, is yet tune to 
coimieract tiie existing evil, and to guard 
against its reciirrciice. But let us hear 
whiit Mr, Whitmore says upon this point.. 
Uf)on being asked; " Since the suspension 
of the Bank payments in cash down tblho 
pri'sent time has there been any material 
extension of its commercial discounts?” 

Mr. Whitmore—" Ifind the commercial' 
discounts have, varied nearly in propoitiuti 
to the Bank advances upon other securi¬ 
ties ; the amount of the Bank notes before 
parliament is a certain criterion of'the 
aggiegate of their advances on dilfereot 
.securities to government; and on all secu¬ 
rities the discotnils have certainly en- 
ervased since I7y7, ow'ing, as 1 conceive, 
to the ciicrcased trade of the country,*' 

“ Have they encrea.sed in a very large 
proportion?”—“Within the three last 
ye.ir.s they have eiicreased considerably.” 

Do we icquiro any thing more to satisfy 
U.S, that the whole of the evil, which has 
hecii most sensibly felt within these last 
thieo jeai!!, during which period the dis¬ 
counts have considerably increased, and 
cymoqueiiily the circulating medium', is to 
1)0 ascribed to the excess and necessary 
depreciation of paper ? Can any doubt 
exist ill the mind of any hon. gent., who 
reilects upon the .subject and takes this ad- 
iiiissiuii of the Governor of the Bank into 
his consideration, that the great cause of 
ihc evil lies in the e.xeofsive issue of paper, 
and that whilst the power of’ regulating 
that issue upon the principles professed by 
the Directors of the Bank, is left to their 
discretion, the evil must progressively and 
incurably accuniulatl^ The only security 
ibr public can have against the ruinous 
effects of the alarming and rapid course of 
depreciation, is, in the recurrence, as soon 
a.s circum.stances of convenience to the 
Bank and considerations for the pubfic in¬ 
terest will admit, to the old state of things, 
to A national currency consisting of a me¬ 
tallic circulation concurrent with papet 
convertible into specie at the will of thi 
holder. Yet Messrs. Whitmore and Peal‘d 
can *' s«e no positive inconvenience frtfbH 
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innkin^ the restriction a perrttaneni mea* bein^ made a permanent measure, bad 
sure.” However they admitted, " that passed through that gentieman’s iniiid 
the feelings of the public would not be sa* when he conld have been brouglit himself 
tisfif'd, unless it had in expwlation such a to declare that ** he was nut aware of any 
rhange,” (a removal of the nestriclioii}. poiilivo inconvenience resulting from the 
Upon this point the rom'mittec wished to present operation of the Restriction Bill or 
bo more fully informed by these gen- likely to result from its hciiig render’d 
llenieii. 'I'hey therefore, in a subsequent permanent.” Nuw,whentothisdeclara- 
exnminatioii, put the following question to tion we add the dncliine maintained i>y 
Mr. Pearse. both the govertior and deputy governor of 

“ If it were not f.ir Ihis feeling or ex- the Bank, that there can he no excessive 
pcctatioii on the part of the public, should issue of paper, ns long ns the actual issue 
3 'Ou be of opinion, that it would be expe- is confined to the existing demand for it, 
dieut to continue the resitiction as a per- and also the very zealous and active part 
inanent measure, inasmuch as it would tal^en hy the Dnectors of the Bank in the 
not only reliere the Bank from ,lhe ex- discussion of this question out of doors, 
jtence of purchasing and keeping a large enough appears in my humble judgment 
supply of bullion, but also elfectnaily to v. arrant the conclosioti, that the proper 
protect both them and the public from checks have not i.jicrated upon the Bank 
a repetition of those inconveniences vt bich issues, ami that consc-jeently the present 
first led to the restriction, and that these | depreciation of the curren-y is entiiely 
advantages would be produced wiiiiout ! owing to tlie excessive issue of banknotes, 
creating any other inconvenience {' 3 ' | It .sunns, luAvevcr, that there is a large 
W'hich tlie 3 ' might bo counierbal.mci-cl! c.'a'is ol mtrcliants in ibo metropolis, who, 

• Mr. Peaice. “1 have already siatui in i lilicd with the same erroneous notions as 
answer to a former question, that I am } tlie governor and depniy goveinor of the 
not aware of any posivc inconvenience re- j Bank, dei.\' this ob\ioiis cunclu%ion, and 
salting from the present operation of the j .siill contimie to contiiul that, regulated as 
restriction Bill, er likely to result fioin it.s 1 tiie operatiorrs of ilic Bank arc regulated, 
being rendered permanent, except as lar j ilierc can be no excess of paper ciirrencj-. 
as regards an expectation on the pait cl’ 1 But whatever may be the weight and re- 
the public that it will be icinowd; but i sfiectability of these gentlemen, and no 
this circumstance is, in mj'opinion, f.sse-n- man can be more rcatly than myself to 
tial and cannot be kept cut of view in s.ny do justice to both, 1 must still conti ml that 
consideration of the subject. Whether it their view of the siinjeci is fallacious and 
would- bo advisable to ^>i.cme the public false, and in tins opiiiioii 1 am fdilificd by 
against a liability to the recurrence of the the eoncurrenre of a very large majority 
inconveniences that led to the restriction of the mercatiiile community—a majority 
Bill, by sicrificiiig their feelings on this eoiisisiiiig of all the great old capitalists 
point, and absolutely reuioving all ex- of iho cit\', whose practice and praise it 
pectations of its being only a temporarj' has been to have supported thiongh good 
jneuure, appears to me to be entirely a and tlimugii evil tunes the eonuncreial 
political question on which I do not r<in- credit of (.,real Hiitdn. Tlicse gentle- 
ceive myself qualifiid to give an opinion, niPn,ti whore authority on >uch a subject 
but 1 may venture to observe, that public as tins, now under our r onsideiaiion, the 
credit ami public opinion ule. ays go iraml (’onimiMce will, I am sure, be prepared 
in band, and that the one is invariably iu- to show' every deference anil respect, are 
fluenced by ttie other. As far a.s concerns di cidcdlv of opinion, (conirarv' to tlic vi- 
the keeping of bulii'on, I am of njiinion sion. 113 ’ speculations of those to whom I 
that the Bank does not entertain a w ish to have just alluded) that tlie ftsues of the 
be relicTcd from having a large supply. Bank i ave not been regulated by the 
having in this, and all other iniianccs, al- principles, or the precedents of good old 
ways governed itself by an atfeii'ion to times; and that the departure from the 
(he public interest as well a.'its cwiipreviously e.stabltsiied regulations at the 
.'Unquestioqabiy this statement, of Mr. Bank Iiusindiiputably led to ilie doprecia- 
Bearse's falls short of a distinct and posi- turn of the currency to which it is now 
ttve declaration ol an opinion, that the mj* object to direct the altc.ntiun of the 
restriction of cash payments ought to be Committee. 

tnade a permanent measure. But it is Amongst the eminent and distinguished 
quite evident that the possibility of its commercial men who coincided in the 
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views of this question taken by the Bul¬ 
lion Committee, I can refer with coiifi> 
derice to a most respectable individual 
now unfortunately no more, (the late sir 
Francis Baring) whose opinion, no less 
from his known integriiy, than his exten¬ 
sive commercial experience, and highly 
cultivated irilclleet, is entitled to as much 
consideration and attention as that of any 
mher individual in the whole range of the 
mercantile community. It was the opi¬ 
nion of sir Francis Baring, that there could 
be no security against an excessive issue 
of paper, unless in the optional converti¬ 
bility of paper into coin. The Commit¬ 
tee were anxious to ascertain precisely 
the opinions of that intelligent inert hant 
upon this subject, and with that view he 
vvas asked 

" i\re you of opinion that any certain and 
adequate provision can be made against 
an occasional e^ces^ of paper circulation 
in any country, and especially in a com¬ 
mercial country, where ih.it paper is not 
convertihie into specie at the option of the 
holder ?” To which he answered, “ In 
this country, if I may judge from expe¬ 
rience, I should doubt it; but if the Bank 
coiiducis itself upon the same pruicijiles 
at present w hen they do not pay specie, 
as they did when they were eoniptdlcd to 
pay in specie, I should think that it 
nii"lit be safely left to tite diseielion of 
the Bank.” 

And again, ‘ What do you mean by 
that experience in this country which 
leads you to doubt itr” “ I mean that in 
the yiuir 17p7, and som years previous 
to th.il, the issue of the Bank iiuies was 
not moie than 11 millions sterling; 1 have 
seen a piinted paper, wiiicii has been laid 
before the Hi.u^e, in which it is slated 
that tlie cireidalion it present of Bank 
notes exceeds i’I millions; I am decidedly 
of oji'nion lliat it is more ilran can ciren- 
late with safety to the general circulation 
of the coortiry.” 

With rei pect to the doctrine laid d-iw'n 
by the governor and deputy governor of 
limiting th<#issues only by the demand, 
sir I'rancis Baring was asked ; “ Do you 
conceive that the Bank oi Biigland will 
effectually guard against the possibility 
of any excess in the circulation of the 
country (as well tlieir own as the paper 
of country banks) if they reijuble their 
issues liy the demand for discountH of 
good bills founded on real mercantile 
transactions, as the occasions of the 
public may appear to require ?—it has 


been ascertained by. long eiapeniance, that 
wherever p^r has circqlated under the 
power or influence of government on the 
continent, that it has failed. The paper 
of the Bank of England has stood firm for 
above a century, and flourishes at this 
moment with unabated confidence. The 
power repo.scd in the Bank is great; their 
paper is the basis on which the (msI in- 
rests of the country rests; it is the.seed 
which serves to produce the whole of its 
rommerct', finance, agi icultural improve¬ 
ments, &c. &c. bach a power may re¬ 
main wdih safety, so long as the Bank is 
liable to discharge their notes in specie, 
iivcuuse that circumstance constitutes a 
i complete countei;action to any disposition 
(if it should he entertained} to increase 
the circulation beyond a reasonable and 
safe limit, and, under that circumstance, 
tilings (foreign exchanges, &.c.) will find 
their proper level.” 

So much 1 have felt it necessary to say, 
upon the subject of the evil. If I have 
succeeded in impressing the Committee 
with a conviction of its e.\,istence, and 
pointed out its great and primary cause. 
It will rcinaiu for tlie House of CommoQs 
ill its wisdom to consider of and to apply 
the proper remedy. That, which, upon 
the most mature con-sideialion I could give 
to this iiupurtant subject ii) all its.coinpli- 
cated licarings, has suggested itself to my 
mind, I am prcpaied to submit to the can¬ 
did and delibeiate decision of the Com- 
iniitee. I aai (ufiy aware, that many of 
those who do me the honour to concur 
with me up to this point in my Resolutions 
may diiler Iruiii me a‘< to the remainder. 
Hut notwiihstanJing any discouragement, 
which may aiise from the defection of 
tliojc who'^c suppoit I may hitherto pos¬ 
sess, I am nut the less persuaded that the 
icmedy puiiUkd out by the Bullion Com¬ 
mittee in their Report is the only measure 
that (.an be siicces.sful. It is undoubtedly 
.1 iTincily of a description that ought to 
be a.iiniiiisteied witjt great cautiSn, but 
which sooner or lat«r must be resorted 
to. At the jime lime, however, 1 am free tn 
confess that, if parliament were to stop 
short, even with a simple declaration of the 
existence and nature of the evil, such a 
declaraiioii would have a powerrul*elfecfe 
upon the conduct of the Bank of England, 
and consequently in checking the progress 
of the excessive issue and the increase of 
the depreciation. - Yet, notwilbstanding 
thi.s impression, as amember of parliament' 
I fed it my duty to jtropose a positive^ 
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efficient Jt^gislative proceeding upon the act and a state of war:>^the stagnation 
subject. of iuternal credit might as well occur 

The only argument of any apparent from such a cause in peace as in war;— 
force which 1 have yet beard agaiust tiie and consequently the renewal of the Uo 
repeal of the Bank Ueslriction act, is that striction act at the comnicnconient of ih<; 
which h^s been drawn from the state of present nnr cannot be justilied upon any 
the war in which tin's country is now un- principle of necessity, the only ground of 
fortunately engaged. But however rea- plausible dclence tliat can under any cir- 
sonable such a cuiisideratiDn may be os- cumstaneco be set up for so violent and 
tensibly,! do not think it in reality orsuili- suspicious a measure, 
cient importance to deter the Icgisistui e li the .sespension of cash payments were 

from an endeavour to restore the currency actually a remedy for an evil existing, it 
of the country to a somul and legitinrtte might very properly have been resorted 
SiUte. (ircat as I consider iho mistake to. But when the evil was removed, the 
committed in 1797 by llie adoption of the remedy w.n3 no longer necessary. l.ct 
Restriction act, 1 look upon the{cnitinuanrc the prescription be discontinued wluii 
of, that act at the conimeneement of the the disease is removed. We should 
present war infinitely more erroneous not apply the same medicine luiliseiimi- 
and impolitic. The former measure nately in sickness and in health. Bn: .is 
professed only to be temporary', called the restriction has betn "o long coniinjed 
for by an unexpected exigency, and to beyond the necessity that e died foi it, 
be abandoned as soon as the circumstances there might perliaps be some danger, llioio 
that appeared to render its adoption ne- certainly would bo niucli mconvemenee, 
ce.ssary should have ceased to requite in pulling an end to it abruptly. 'I'o lie 
its coniinuance. But the act of ]o0.‘i, at uselul the nieajure of repeal slionld m»i 
the commenrement of thi.> war, took IVoin only not be precipitate, but should he c.iu- 
it the character of a temporary' measure, liouoly icsorlvd to, and deliberately' lix<.d 
and gave it a permanent shape. Why lor such a peiiod as would allow lull inno 
should this have been the ease? What to all the feelings and iimrcsts roiimcied 
difference did llie state of w.ir muUo ? I: with this great Jiiitional question to ac- 
was not in tl.e cxporti iion of bullion for commodate themselves to the pro.speeiiie 
corn, that the nece-wity or supposed ne- rts'.oiatioii ol ilie old system of cm leiicy. 
ressity of llic b-ok lestru'tu.n origim'.t>.d. By tiit* i;xi>iing act, it is provuh'd that 
Every one knows, th-at the cau.-.e of the liie icsiriclion shall ceat-c mx months altei 
original measme w.i; iiol an unusual ex- liie cowclu.uuii of a ilcliiiitive tic.iiy <u 
porlalioii of bullion, bii|j an unlookcd for peace. Tins pioviMun aj:peais to nu too 
state of intenial a’urni—not a pciinanent nsdclinite in one view, and too seveic ni 
evil but a tempo; j y einharrasinu iit. In amulier. To put olt’the rcpe.il to (lie 
the year 17!»7 a mot,. «■..tensive failure of uncertain period of ax inontlis aliei the 
country banks took plucc, whieh siiock (he tei miiiatioa of a w.ir, ilie leiminalion of 
foundittioii of internal credit and eoidi- wliu li no man cun j. -bsihly loic-cc, inu«i 
dence, and consequently prompted tlie render tin: ikmlt careltss of makni>^' the 
holders of every kind rd paper to deinand necessary arrangenienls for the resurnpuon 
payment for it in specie, the value of which of c.'.sh nayiiu ills in time, and il a piMce 
could not be affected by llie failuie or .sbould Inqipeii to take place witliin six 
so) vrncy of any banks, .k run, tlic. afore, r.ionlh.i from this period, it would be op* 
iramedi<'''c]y took plact','and liic h gisliuurc, pre.ssive to cull upon the Bank upon so 
at the suggestion of the Bank, but appa- .shoil a notice to pay in specie. Anxious 
reutly on tile recomiiKrii'i.ition of Mr. Put, undoubtedly'as 1 am that tlio rustriciioii 
resorted to the meusiue of rc.-.tiierion. ^ho^ld cease, i am stiff no anxious 
In my judgment the adoption of that tha: it .<'ir.«ll cease in u manner most beiic- 
mcasiire was most impolitic, because il lieial to the coinmuinty .n wi 11 us least in- 
was unnecessary ; Ixi' nt .dl events there jur>uus to the iiUeia t'..s of the Bunk, 
was trot a shadow of uaaon for continuing j\nd heie, 1 have no bcaitjliuii to say 
it in opeialioti one in'jincnt alter tic.; tliui, tqmn the tulkst and inoat mature 
temporary embarrassment that gave rise Consideration, it is my linn and decided 
to it bad passed aw.ty, and internal credit opinion, that even ilurnig a period of war, 
was re-established upon its former footing, and paiiicularly during the present war, 
'nvture is no connection whatever between there exists no solid ground for continuing 
th|| nriginal cause of the Bank Restriction the restriction, and that, therefore, it is 
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ihe imperious duty of parliament to repeal 
that measuru under the' qualifieation* 
which I have before stated. In the pre¬ 
sent state of the world we have to look to 
a protrarii'il period of war. We have to 
coiitemjilalc in the course of such a pro- 
loiif'cd contest, the continuance of a very 
cons.derahJo i'errign expenditure. When 
the (Jominiitee reflect upon the melan¬ 
choly fan, that wc suffer a loss of nearly 
one fnurlh of all the sums expended in 
foreign service, they will agree with me 
as to tlic propriety of adopting such mea¬ 
sures as may restore the exchanges to par, 
and consequently save to the nation all 
that in the present state of our currency is 
lost hy the unfavourable balance against 
us. Without the a4loption of such mea¬ 
sures, the country cannot maintain for any 
time such an extent of foreign expen¬ 
diture ns may be necessary to maintain its 
former high and mighty character 
amongst the nations of the continent, and 
to enable it to aspire, perhaps, to the fu¬ 
ture ileliverance of Europe. I hope and 
trust, I sliall not hear argued in any quar¬ 
ter that the depreciation of the currency 
is productive of a positive advantage to 
the public, ns iten.rbles the government to 
discharge the national debt at a reduced 
rate. J trust, that a declaration so con¬ 
trary to every principle of public honour, 
of naiionni faith, and parliameniary viituc, 
which it has hiilicrto been the pride and 
the bn.ist of (Irrat Biitain to cultivate and 
maintain, will not be. made on this occa¬ 
sion. 1 am far from imputing any such 
intention to the right hon.gr nllemen oppo¬ 
site : because 1 am convinced that, if it can 
enter into any nr-'u’s heart to conceive, that 
man must be a weak and short-sisihted 
ca!ciil-\for. Seen a ni.m must tyrg> t, 
that although tiie |Mi!'Iic might g .i;; senu; - 
thing in the payment r-i’ lh<! iuKu -i of tin' 
debt already coulractcd, it nisrt lose 
etjiialiy if not more upon the Inaii.^ v. Mrh 
art. yearly accomuiaiipg. Ent, it is tiot 
pubhc justice alone, liiat cai'^ upr.’i psi - 
1 ament to.agest and remedy the ch pre- 
emtion of th|||frculating niednr.n : o e are 
bound by a^iPtrd to the degiee of private 
snffcring it produces throughout all. clas.scs 
of the community. This consitlcration 
must come so directly and forcibly' home 
to the feelings and consciences of every 
member of the Committee, that I should 
cotKsider it aninsuitto their understandings 
and all imputation upon their humanity, 
wore 1 to dwell on the grievances to wbidh 
public creditors, annuitants, and others 


are' exposed bythe pfeswnt atate'^ tife 
currency, or upon the injurious H 

has opcm all legal contracts and dblrgtfflrons. 
It t.s enough barely to advert to these tfif*' 
cumstanecs; and therefore having frei* 
passed so long already upon the patience 
of the Committee, I shall detain them hi6 
longer, but Conclude by moving my fiilrt 
Resolution. 

The honourable and learned gentlemaa 
then moved the first of the following Re¬ 
solution.' : 

1. “ 'I’hat the only Money which can 
be legally tendered in Great Britain, for 
any sum above twelve pence in the whole, 
i.s made either of Gold or Silver; and that 
the weight, standard, and denomination, 
at which any such Muney is nutborized to 
pass current, is fixed, under his Majesty’s 
prerogative, according to law. 

2. •* That since the 43vd year of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, the Indentures 
of his Majesty’s Mint have uniformly 
directed that all Silver used for Coin should 
consist of ll"- of fine Silver, and. 
1 S'**"- of Alloy in each pound Troy; and 
that the said pound 'IVoy should be divided 
into 02 Shillings, or into other Coins in 
that proportion. 

.'1. *' That since the ISth year of the 
reign of King Charles the Second, the In¬ 
dentures of his Majesty's Mint have uni¬ 
formly directed, that all Gold used for 
Coin, should consist of 11®*- of pure Gold 
and !“*• of Alloy in each pound Troy; 
and tliat the said pouml Troy' should be 
divided and cctned into -ff Guineas and 
one Half-Guinea, or into other Coins in 
that pioportion. 

4. “ That hy a Proclamation of the 4th 
year of the reign of King George the First, 
it was ordered and directed, that Guineas 
and the seveial other (iold Coins therein 
iK’ir.cd, should bo current at the Rates and 
Values then set upon them; vis. tfao 
Guinea at the rate uj* 21 shillings, .and 
other. Gold Coins in the same proportion : 
thereby establishing, that the Gold and 
Silver Coins of the Realm should be a 
leifril tender in all Money Payments, and 
a Standard Measure for ascertaining the 
value of all contracts for the payment of 
Money, in the relative proportion of* 
*■5 Pounds weight of Sterling Silver 
to one Pound of Sterling Gold. 

5. *'That by a statute of the 14th year 
of the reign or his present Majesty, sub- 

8 • 
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seqit(*ntly revived atid made perpetual by 
a .Siaiute of the 30ili year of his rei^n, u ii 
Enacted, That m> Tender in payment of 
Money made in the Silver Coin of tliis 
Realm, of any sum exceeding the sum of 
2.;/. at any one time, shall be reputed in 
law, or allowed to he legal tender, withiii 
Great Britain or Ireland, for more than, 
according to its value by weight, after the 
rate of 5s. 2d. for each Ounce of Silver. 

6. “ That by a Proclamation of the IGth 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
confirmed by several subsequent Procla¬ 
mations, it was ordered and directed, that 
if the weight of any Guinea shall be less 
than S'**'’’ 8®'’’ such Guinea shall cease to 
be a legal tender for the payment of any 
inotiej' within Great Biitain nr Ireland; 
and so in the same proportion for any 
other Gold Coin. 

7. “ That under these laivs (whicli con¬ 
stitute the established policy of this Realm 
in regard to Money,) no contract or un¬ 
dertaking for the payment of Money, 
stipulated to be paid in Pounds Sterling, 
or ill good and lawful Money of Great 
Britain, can be legally satisfied and dis¬ 
charged in Gold Coin, unless the. Com 
tendered shall neigh in the proportion 
of parts of 8 *”■ Standard Gold for 
-each Pound Sterling, specified in the 
said contract; nor in Silver Coin, for a 
sum exceeding 251, unless such Coin shall 
ivcigh ill the ptoporlion of of a Pound 
Troy of Standard Sib er for each Pound 
Sterling specified in the contract. 

8. “ That the Promissory Notes of the 
Bank of England arc stipulations to pay, 
on demand, the Sum in Pounds Sterling 
respectively specified in each of the said 
Notes. 

9. “ That when it was enacted by llie 
authority of Parliament, that the payment 
of the Promissory Notes of the Bank of 
England in Cash should tor a time he sus¬ 
pended, it was not jhr intention of Parlia¬ 
ment that any altetation whatsoever should 
take, place in the Value of such Promissory 
Notes. 

10. " That it appears, that the actual 
Vakicof the Promissory Notes of the Bank 
of England, (measuring such Value by 
weight of Standard Gold and Silver as 
aforesaid,) has been, for a considerable 

I ieriod of time, and still is, considerably 
ess than what is established by the laws 
of the Realm to be the legal Tender in 
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payment of any money contract or stipu¬ 
lation. 

11. " TiKst theFall which ha.s thii.s taken 
place in the Value of the Promissory Notes 
of the Bank of England, and in that of the 
Counri y Bank Paperwhich is exchangeable 
liir it, ha.s been occasioned by too abun¬ 
dant Issue of Paper Carrcncy, both by the 
Bank of England, and by ihe Country 
Banks; and that this Excess has origi¬ 
nated, from the want of that Check and 
Controul on the Issues of the Bank of 
England, which existed before the Suspen¬ 
sion of Cj'»h Payments. 

12. " That itappcais,thattlieExchanges 
with Foreign Pails have for a considerable 
period of time been unfavourable to this 
Country, in an extraordinary degree. 

13. " That,althoitg!i dieadvcrse circom- 
alancps of nur Tr.ide, tu,,>cthpr with ihc- 
large amouui of our ^Military Expenditure 
Abioail, may have eoiitiibuled to render 
our Exchanges with the Coiuinent of 
Europe unfavourable; yet the extraor¬ 
dinary degree, in which the Exehanges 
have been depressed for so long a period, 
iij.s been, in a great mca.suie, occasioned 
by the di-preciatiuii which has taken place 
in the relative V^aluc of ihc Currency of 
thi.s Country, as compared with tiie Money 
of Foicigii Countries. 

14. " That during the conlimiaiuc of the 
suspension of.Ca.sh Pavm<’n!s, it is the duty 
of the Directors ol’ the B.ink <•! England 
(0 advert to the sinie of the Foreign lix^ 
changes, as well as to liic price of ilullion, 
with a view to regulate iho amount of their 
Is.sucs. 

15. " Tliat the only cci tain and adequate 
.security to be jiiovided,.'.gainst an ICxcess 
of Pajiei Curiene.y, and lor mumtaniing 
the I lalivo Value of tbe ('’irculating 
.Medium f f tin; Uealm, is the legal Conver- 
tmility, upfiii di inand, of all Paper Cur- 
leiicy into lawful Coin of the Realm. 

Id. " 'J'hat in older to rcveit gradually 
to this S'-euiiiy,and to eii|||me iin anwliilc 
.1 due Ijuiitaiion of tblM^per of the 
Bink of England, as weir as of all the 
other Bank Paper of the Country, it is ex¬ 
pedient to amend the Act which suspends 
the Cash Payments of the Bank, by alter¬ 
ing the time, till which the Suspension 
sliatl continue, from Six Months after the 
Ratification of a Definitive Treaty of 
Peace, to that of Two Years from the pre¬ 
sent Time.’* 
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Mr. Rose ipoke as follows*: 

The state of my healtti« as well as 
anxiety to avoid waslinsr the time of the 
Committee, will induce me to obtrude 
myself on their patieuce no longer than 
shall be indispensably necessary from the 
magnitude of the subject, and the detail 
into which the statements in the Keport 
under our consideration will unavoidably 
lead me. Before entering, however, on 
these, I roust make some observations on 
what has fallen from the learned nienther 
who has just sat down. In a speech re- 
u.irkable for its eloquence and display of 
t.'iicnt, ho has relied more on his own views 
of the subject than on the Report of t.ie 
Committee of which he was an active and 
distinguished member; aware, probaltiv, 
how open that Report is to solid and un¬ 
answerable olijectioiis, and bow contrary 
the opinions expressed in it are to almost 
the whole of the evidence hi the Appcii 
dix. 

1 have a conrident persuasion that, if 
my sti i jigth sliail not tail me, 1 shall be 
ai)!c to shew to the Committee not only 
that tlicie has been no depreciation of Bank 
paper iVoni cveeysive issue, but that there 
ore moio enois aiul mis-statemen's m that 
Report than in any tli'it was ever made to 
a Mouse of Pariianieiil. 1 fed ronlident 
aho of sli:-A iii'j that it" tlie recommenda¬ 
tion conlaineil in that Ileport were enforc¬ 
ed by u law, a roinpliance with it on the 
part of the Bank would he ulfeily imprac¬ 
ticable; and that if contrary to my con¬ 
viction, if were practicable, and sliould 
be adopted by the B mk, not the slightest 
advantage would accrue to the foiblie. 

The learned gentleman, in the. opening 
of Ills speech, st.aicd that there wcie iwn 
descriptions of person-s with whom he did 
not agree ; the one, those who are of opi¬ 
nion that the circulation of paper alone is 
perfectly sidlicient for the use oi the coini- 
tiy, and that there nerd be none of the 
precious metals; the other, those who 
maintain that there should be nothing in 
circulation except the precious metals. 1 
certainly c^cur with the learned gentle¬ 
man in difFeritig from both those descrip¬ 
tions of persons. My opinion has inva¬ 
riably been, th.it ahbongb it is extremely 
desirable that a considerable proportion of 
the circulation should consist of the pre¬ 
cious metaKs, yet that in the case of their 
unavoidable absence, the dehcicncy may 

* From the original Edilioti printed for 
Cadell and I’Mvies, a. d. ISJ1. 
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be supplied by the circulation of paper 
without any serious inconvenience to the 
commerce of the country. I am, more¬ 
over, convinced that the issue of Bank of 
England paper can have no possible efiect 
on the price of gold or on foreign ex¬ 
changes ; whicii VI ill be proved from the 
experience of nearly a century. 

The bon. gi ntlcmun next e.\patiated on 
the advantages derived to this country 
from the institution of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land—a point on which, I presume, we 
are all agreed; though very diflerent seii- 
[ timents uill be entertained in regard to 
tlie observation which he added; name¬ 
ly', that unless the Bank should regulate 
its future conduct in the manner recom- 
metided in the Report of tlie Committee, 
it would very soon cease to contribute to 
the national prosperity. He dwelt much 
on B.mk notes not being equivalent to 
money; but 1 maintain that they are so, 
for every common and legitimate transac¬ 
tion in life, except for foreign remittances; 
and even for these, the access to Bank dis- 
I counts allurd great facilities, enabling the 
merchant to make provision for heavy 
payments for exports, and to await a sale 
for imports, for wliich, from various causes, 
there may be no immediate demand. 

The learned member proceeded to ad¬ 
vert to the lapil advance in ibe price of 
oiir commodities as attributable to an ex¬ 
cess of Bank paper. That they have rises, 
and rapidly, is beyond dispute; but has 
there been no l isg of commodities on the 
continent, even in those countries where 
specie alone is in circulation } I am dis- 
fiored to think that the great and sudden 
increase in tlie price of corn here has been 
i the cause of ihc advance in other articles; 
and the ri.se of that great necessary of life, 

1 attribute, in a coii.uderable degree at 
least, to the advance of importation prices 
by the acts of the legislature; an advance 
lias taken place between 1791 and 180-fof 
no less than per cent, on the prices 
previous to the former of these years. The 
increased price of corn has of course ena¬ 
bled the landed proprietors to advance 
their rent*!; but it may be fairly qucslion- 
eil vvlietlicr these genilemen have iiOt buf¬ 
fered more by the consequent enbaiice- 
ment of other' article.s indispensiAiie to 
their own consumption, ih.m they have 
profiled by the augmentation of their 
rent.i. 

Tlie hull, gentleman complains of the 
large inipurtation of'corn lately as a giteat 
evil, and tbraatens inquirv respecting itj 
IP . 
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which incjuiry I am ready to meet when¬ 
ever it shall be iintitoted ; as the evil, if it 
has been one, is in some deCTee attribata- 
ble lo me; the noble lord, who is president 
ef the Board of Trade, having, when the 
measure was taken, held the seals of the 
Foreign ofiicc. My defence will be short, 
but, 1 hope, satisfactory :—had the im¬ 
portation not been permitted, the distress 
for bread would have been extreme. With 
the aid of two miliions of quarters of fo¬ 
reign corn, the quartern loaf was at fifteen 
ence, and without such aid it would pro- 
ably have been at half a crown. The 
consequences which must arise from pay¬ 
ing foreigners for so large a quantity of 
corn as would probably be imported were 
too obvious not to have been foreseen; 
but ill such a dilemma there was no hesi¬ 
tation between submitting to the inconve- 
niencies of the nature apprehended, and 
to the want of bread to the necessitous part 
of our population. 

The next topic adverted to was the state 
of our trade, from which it is said there is 
no prospect of our being able to have the 
coarse of exchange in our favour, the ba¬ 
lance being so much against us; for the 
learned gentleman makes our exports 
only 33, and our imports 43 millions. No 
assertion can be more erroneous, and, for 
its refutation, I need only refer him to the 
documents in the Appendix to his own 
Report. But if reference be had to other 
papers before the House, it will be seen 
that our exports have for many years 
greatly exceeded our imports. I admit, 
however, that no clear inference can be 
drawn from the state of our exports and 
imports alone, even at their real value, at 
any time, for reasons I shall enter upon 
particularly hereafter; least of all can we 
place any reliance on the apparently fa¬ 
vourable balance of IS 10, because for 
some of our exports in that year no pay¬ 
ment has been, and probably never 
will be made—I mean such as have been 
confiscftted or destroyed; while another 
part, saved from confiscation, has been 
redeemed at a heavy expence. 

To the charge of my having come down 
to this House with statetnciils of onr trade 
which have afterwards turned out to be 
incorrect, my answer is, that I never made 
a statement except fiom actual accornfs , 
and that I never presumed lo iindcriakc 
that our trade should coniinue. in so flou¬ 
rishing a condition as we had expeiienriol. 

I shall conclude this part of the subject 
by observing, that the hon. member has 
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al lodged, that he has the authority of the 
great capitalists of the metropolis for his 
assertion, that the present relative value 
of bullion and of paper is owing to the 
excessive issue of bank-notes. This, if it 
were true, oould not be opposed to uiide- 
viating experience; but it will he seen, 
that all the witnesses selected by the 
Committtee as most eminent fur character, 
intelligence, and fortune, were, with' the 
exception of two, of a directly contrary 
opinion : one of these, however, though a 
most respectable man, has more of Conti¬ 
nental than of British interests; the other, 
■irFrancis Baring, is entitled to all possible 
respect; I shall, therefore, enter fully into 
the consideration of his evidence in a sub¬ 
sequent part of what I have to offer. 

1 proceed now to enter on an examina¬ 
tion of the Report; in doing which, I 
must rely more on th** indulgence of the 
Committee than lhave c«cr had occasion 
to do in the course of tny pail'amentary 
life. Tlic magnitude of the subject can 
alone make me hope to obtain their atten¬ 
tion throughout the senes of observations 
which Ifeel myself called on to make. 

1 am the more anxious to obtain it, be¬ 
cause the hon. member has hardly referred 
to the Report, though it is upon timt, and 
not on his speech, however eloquent, that 
we arc called to decide. 

It will be seen in the 2d page* of the 
Report, that the C'ouiiuiUee.uflcr dwelling 
on the high price of gold, make the fol¬ 
lowing observation : 

" So extraordinary a rise in the market 
price of gold in this country, coupled with 
so remarkable a depression of our ex¬ 
changes with the Continent, very early, 
in the judgment of your Committee, point¬ 
ed to something in the state of our own 
domestic currency as the cause of both ap- 
pearancc.<i. But before they adopted that 
conclusion, which seemed agreeable to all 
foiincr rc.'sonings and experience, they 
thought it proper tr> enquire more par¬ 
ticularly into the circumstances connected 
with each of those two facts; and to hear 
from persons of commercialj^ractice and 
detail, m hat expl.uiations they had to ofleC 
of so unusual a 'tale of things.” 

In rc'i'ird to li.e •' reasoning-^’ alluded 
to hy ilie ConiiniUc'c, I cannot know on 
who' anihont;/ liiey rely; but 1 um sure 
from facts vviiidi 1 shall adduce, that 
” cxporirticf*” at. least is most decidedly 
against them, tienticmen are often apt 

* vScc Vol. 17, App. p. cciy. 
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to set out with a hrm assurance that their 
own side of a question is' the riglit one; 
and having once taken up an opinion, 
they collect and lay hold of whatever fa¬ 
vours it, while under the influence of that 
pre-conceived opinion they exclude every 
thing of a contrary tendency. Almost all 
writers on the intricate subject of the 
theory of money and exchange have dif¬ 
fered widely from each other, and some 
r>f them from themselves: This is (he 
case with no less considerable a man than 
i\Ir. flume, whose views of policy, and 
knowledge of the human mind are so dis¬ 
tinguished, and who has attained even, in 
the department of political economy, the 
praise of discovery. He was ambitiojs 
of establishing a new theory, and accord¬ 
ingly, in one place he considers an increase 
of circulating medium an evil, because it 
raises the prices of commodities, on which 
ground he disapproves of Banks in gene¬ 
ral ; while in another place be approves of 
one at Tdinhurgh, because it was a land- 
bank, which is undoubtedly the worst of 
any. At one time he says that an abun¬ 
dance of money is injurious to trade ; at 
another, that it is a stimulus to industry : 
at one time he deprecates the increase of 
currency ; at another lie recommends the 
debasement, and consequent deprecia¬ 
tion, of our coin to the extent of a penny 
in the shilling. Almost every writer 
since has taken a separate line, agreeing 
only that formerly received opinions were 
mistaken. Adam Smith, the highest of 
authorities in political economy, is doubt¬ 
ful whether an unfavourable exchange 
leads to the export of money. Lord King 
and Mr. Blake, men of di.stinguished 
ability, and Mr. Iltnry Tliornton with the 
advaiilage of experience added to a cul¬ 
tivated understanding, are favourable to 
the resumption of cash payments by the 
Bank. Mr. Wheally,supporting the same 
Opinion, finds occasion to diiier in other 
respects from all those writers, (except 
Mr. Blake, who published after him,) us 
well as from Locke, Davenant, and lord 
Liverpool. -Under such circumstances as 
these, it would he inexcusable in me to 
enter into a contest on the theory of money 
in this House; and it would he the more 
unpardonable, because the truth or fallacy 
of such theories do not, in my opinion, 
affect the present question. I am desirous 
of trying the positions of the Bullion 
Committee by the test of experience, to 
which they refer in general terms only. 
As the CotiuutUee have alleged that the 


extraordinary rise in the market-price of 
gold here, coupled with a remarkable de¬ 
pression in our exchange with the conti¬ 
nent, points to something in the state of 
our domestic currency as the cause of 
both appearances, let us go back to the 
earliest period of the accounts before us; 
and put in the shape of a table the amount 
of Bank-notes in circulation, the price of 
gold, and the rate of exchange with Ham¬ 
burgh, ill order to discover how far the 
progressive increase of the first has had 
an iniluence on the other two. 
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In arithmetical statements of such com¬ 
plexity as this, it is diflicultto follow the 
member who reads them, but the one I 
tia\ e now made can be given to tiie learned 
gentleman, if lie^ shall desire to compare 
it with the accounts on the table. The 
Committee will perceive from it, that in 
January (805 the issue of Bank of Eng¬ 
land paper was 17,8>I'9,U(X)/., and the price 
of gold the .same as in liie year 1710, when 
the issue of the paper was certainly under 
2,000,0001. and that the rate of e.xchange 
was infinitely more favourable to this 
country in the latter year than in the ear¬ 
liest of which we have any account. It 
will be seen, indeed, that the amount of 
Bank Notes in circulation produced no 
elibet whatever, ehjicr on the price of 
gohi, or on the foreign exchange, during 
the whole period, lii July 18011, when 
the is.sue of bank paper was 18,813,000/.| 
the course of exchange was 28-(i, yet in 
October 1810, when the issue of bank 

Tliese jirices were I'urnisiied from the 
best .source that could be found, lii the 
month of December Mr. Merle sold gold 
lor il. 23. i)d. when Bank Notes had nif 
creased to 23,Oi6,U0U/. > 
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paper had increased to 24,833,0(K)/., ihe 
exchange, instead of falling, rose to 31 <i; 
and it is very remarkable, that between 
and though the price of gold 

remained steadily below the mint price at. 
Si. 175. (id. an ounce, and the amount of 
bank paper underwent a diminution, the. 
exchange fell from .37-2 to .32-7. In which 
three years a gold coinage look place to 
the extent of above lour millions from fo¬ 
reign gold. 

This summary of facts alone appears 
most completely to contradict; the " ex¬ 
perience” on which the Hulliou t-’otn- 
mittee profess to rely, in suppoit of their 
opinion, that increase of bank paper has 
raised the price of gold, and lowered tlie 
cxcliangp. In truth, during the whole 
period, since tlie termination of the Ame¬ 
rican war, the course of exchange uith 
the continent was uniformly favourable to 
England, until the middle of the year 
1795, when the remittances to Austria, 
tiiroiigh Mr. lioyri, depres.sid it during 
liic rcmaiiulor of tliat 3 'ear, and the early 
part ijf the next. It llu-n rose very con¬ 
siderably above par, and coniiimcd so un¬ 
til Sepieinbcr 17!>!1, A\hcn a renewal of 
suhsidie.s, and an immense importation of 
corn, (llic latter amounting in the course 
of two years, to the extraordinary sum of 
nineteen millions) kept it under par till 
October 1802. It then rose above par, 
and continued so, exrept in one month, 
unld November 1805, wlieii llie Austrian 
and Russian subsidies again threw il down 
for a short time. In Eehiuary 1801), it 
again rose above par, and iviuaiiicd so till 
October 1808. And let me pre.ss upon 
tlie attention of the Committee, that dur¬ 
ing the period t'rom 1784 to 1808, the 
amount of bank notes was increased from 
6,391,000/. to 17,218,000/. without any 
correspondent < licet on the exchange, or 
price ofbuilinn. If w'C advert to parti¬ 
cular periods, wc- find that in July 179.3, 
the amo'mi of bank nolcswas 12,713,000/. 
the exohange 37-2, the price of gold 
3/. 175. fill, an ounoe, while in .Taniiary 
J796, wall a reduction of bank paper to 
IO,ti3J.O()o/., and gold at the same price 
of 3t 175. (id. an ounce, with a large gold 
coin ige, the exchange fell greatly. 

Tilt*result of this appeal to experience 
therefore is, that till October 1808 , no 
vnusoal t licet W'a.s produced on tlic piice 
of gold, or on our foreign exchange; and 
even since that time we have seen the 
price of gold fall somewhat, ami the ex¬ 
change rise considerably, under a rapid 
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increase of Bank issues. But there arc 
other reasons, of no doubtful character, 
for the rise, in the precious metals, and 
the fall of exchange, since the autumn of 
1808. It was in the summer of that year 
that I he measures of the French ruler 
began to produce the rllect of creating 
great dulay.s in reniittanres from the con¬ 
tinent for our exports. 'I'he notoriety of 
these niei'iiiies and «t their coii.scqiieiices 
renders it .superiluou > for me to enter into 
any detail of tin m. 1 speak iii the hear¬ 
ing of intelligtnt iiierehaiitv, who know 
the extraordinary^ silnaiioii in which our 
export trade to the ddfcreiil parts of the 
continent was placed for some time be¬ 
fore the last violences of our implacable 
enemy. Ids ronfi-.catio.is ami hi.». burnings, 
were re.surtcd to. Tiiese are evils pecu- 
I liar to the present time, and to s'lliich the 
hijtory ol the worm "'U'ers no parallel. 
The conimeicc of Europe is paralysed, 
and tiu; inhabitants of the whole continent 
are diiveii to (]e.spair, to gratify the ma¬ 
lignant passions of one man, whose con¬ 
duct, while il is mischievous fur a season 
to this country, is ruinous to that which he 
governs. 

Other circumstances of a new and c.x- 
tr.aor<linury nature have greatly coriln- 
hiited to counteract a favourable bulance 
of our exports. Dining last year more 
than seven millions sierimg weie paiti Sjy 
us for foreign corn, am! not less tiian five 
millions and a half for foreign frcighi.s 
from the impracticability of einjiloynig 
British .shipping ro the ports in the nortli 
of Europe. In addition to henvv 

outgoings, we cannot compute our Ibieign 
expenditure in the dilieient branches of 
the public service during the last year at 
less than 11,300,000/. The naval pay 
drawn, and dividends in the funds remitted 
to foreigncr.s, form at least an additional 
million; and on summing the whole to¬ 
gether wu find a total sent out of the 
cuunti'v, unconnected with its ordinary 
course of trade, of 24,800,000/. ! Neither 
must we lo.se sight of the ctlect produced 
by the excessive export of our manufac¬ 
tures to the Portognesf settlements in 
America, on the first opening of the inter¬ 
course, which li.is for a time coiisideialilv 
lessened the demand from Binzil. Them 
are, liowe.ver, still oilier causes which have 
aflected our exchanges, as will be shewn 
before 1 sit down. 

In asserting that there exists no artu.il 
scarcity of gold, the Committee appear to 
have fallen into a lingular error. They 
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say that the evidence laid before them 
has led them to entertain much doubt of 
the alleged fact that a scarcity of bullion 
has hern recently experienced in this 
countiy. Referring, in support of this, 
to the evidence ot Mr. Merle, they ob¬ 
serve, that " a very extensive home dealer 
acknoivledged that he found no difliculty 
in getting any quantity he wanted, if he 
was wdliiig to pay the prire for it.” The 
passage on which the ('omniiitet- formed 
this conclusion is as billows; 

Question to Mr. Merle. “ You have 
slated that the price of gold at home has 
not lately' been equal to the demand you 
had ; have you at any time found any dif¬ 
ficulty ill providing yourself with any 
quantify of gold which you wanted in 
Older to sell lor home consumption, if you 
were willing to give the price of foreign 
gold?—Mo, 1 should have found no dilh- 
culty } but then 1 should lose a great deal 
of money if I was to sell it for home coti- 
suriiptioii at the price of J'.tigh''li gold : 
we have been obliged to rai-e the price 
five shillings an ounce as it is. 

“ ii. Is I lie Coiiirniitee to understand it 
is the liigh piicc, and not any defect in 
q'inrility, which has caused the supply 
not to be equal to the demand ?—Cer- 
tiiuly; for the suppi}' of foreign gold 
would be more than equal to the supply 
here. 

aJ. There is always gold in the mar¬ 
ket^—-Yes, it you will pay the price for 
it.” 

But the Committee, in their liaste to 
arrive at the iiifeieiice that there was no 
scarcity of gold, have overlooked the ini- 
puit int coiiaideralion that Mr Mrrlt’.s 
evukiice app'ic.s to Itic home d( oKiiid 
only. This lie has since contirnied lo me 
peisoiially ; and, it is besidts expressed 
both in tlic fust part of the r|ue.siion and 
in llie following, vvhich is also a pait of 
bis c'vtiicnce: 

“ iif. Do you find it more dilhenit to 
get the supj'ly of that n-cjiiired hir the 
home trade than you used to do ?—Cer¬ 
tainly ; we have been obliged to stand 
still sometimes. 

'• ii. What have you done, to relieve 
yourself?—We have been obliged to wait 
till vve could get it.” 

The next point to bo ascfrtained is the 
proportion which the home mamifacture 
bears to the general demand. Mr. Merle’s 
evidence does not indeed ullurd a solution 
to this question; but we are enabled to 
attain it from an authority of equal re¬ 


spectability, that of Mr. Aaron Asher 
Goldsrnid. He is asked, 

" S. Can you state at all what propor¬ 
tion of the gold you sell may be for home 
consumption ?—I catiiiot. 

'* Si. Is it les.s than a 10th ?—It is less 
than a 20th ; but I cannot state precisely 
the amount.” 

In farther support of this reasoning re¬ 
lative to the price of gold, the Committee 
.state, that " the price of all conimodiiics 
has risen, and gold appears to have risen 
III its price only in common with them.” 
Here again the most positive evidence is 
111 contradiction to the assertion of the 
Committee. So far from followitig the 
progressive rise of other commodities, 
gold was lower in 17'J(), two years after 
the Ue.striction Bill, than it had been in 
1710 ; although in that period the price 
of other articles had increased more than* 
two-fold. But confining ourselves to the 
iiiteival only since the Bank rcstiictioii, 
ive find the price of o'her conrrnoditics 
adv.iiicing yearly, while in goid there was 
iiu cunsiderable rise till the 5 'ear l80y. 
Let It not iiovvcver be imagined that a 
ri.se in the arlicles of !iie ha.s been confin¬ 
ed t» this kiii,;duni aliMie. A most at- 
leniive 'iiqun v has .sai.ixfied me that tlie 
expellee id living has giinc on in a ratio 
oi im rca.ue, thruuLihout vaiinus pari.s of 
the com ineni, as well where the precious 
metals have been tlie sole circulation, 
as where (laper huN been abund.iiit ; 
and all tins vvi^liout any connection 
w illi the price ol" gold. In France, 
wlieie no papei circulates except in the 
capital, and tin re only a very finiiled 
amount, we have the following evidence 
to ilnit ellect. Ill a Report to the Agii- 
cuhur.ii 8ocn ly at Pari.s in l«t).5, M. Sil- 
vestre ob-servi s, thit, “ in mo.^t of the dc- 

FAiract (roiii a lanlu in the Philoso¬ 
phical I raiisaciioiiR for 17158, of the (irn e 
of articie.s, with the depreciation of (he 
value of money ; llie mean apprdtiatioii 
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partmcnts the price of labour is increased 
since l78t) by oiie-tliird at least, and in 
sutue by niic>half; in a few it is douldcd ; 
an'l this rise is more general with respect 
to workmen than to servants at yearly 
wages. 'I’lie society has a'-ceriaincd, that 
all the inslriinieius of cultivation are raised 
in price in a proportion nearly similar ; 
that building materials have ri^ell uUo 
from a third to a fouitli; boasts of labour 
nboul oiie-hair, and alt liio ai tides re(|ui> 
site for t'lUi nuiiiU iKincc of a fanner’s fa¬ 
mily in tlio .sa.'.:.’ piopoitn n.” Jn a 
speech ui .MoiimiUi' U.iiit to (lie legislative 
body in J<iniiai\ ISIO, lie oh.served iliat 
♦Ik- revenue w'hich wuo appointed for the 
support of J.ewis ihe loth in 1701, and 
continued ti> N.ipoleou, was no doubt very 
considerable ; but if attention be paid to 
the diflerence between the real value of 
money at that time and at present, it will 
not he thought an exiravag.iiit uoserlioii, 
that the same income does nut now' le- 
prc.scnt more than two-thirds of what 
It did then. 

Having shew'n, I hope satisfactorily, that 
tile increased price of articles in this 
country has not been occasioned by an 
exces.’iive issue of paper, I come next to 
the position of tiic Committee that " the 
whole cause i f the depression of the va¬ 
lue of the gold coin of thi-> country, in ex¬ 
change for coinnindities, which has occa¬ 
sionally uri-cii or could arise at those times 
when tiic Bank paid in specie, and gold 
was coaseiiuently obtainable in the rpian- 
tity that was desired, has been constituted 
by two circumstances ; fust, by the coin 
after it had hecome current, being gra¬ 
dually diminished in weight hy use, and 
producing tlicrefore, if melted, a less 
i^uaiiiity of bullion ; and secondly, by the 
difficulty under which tlio holders of coin 
have been placed wliin lij* y wished to 
convert it into bullion.” To wIulIi ob- 
sevations Mr. Locke and lord Liverpool 
furnish me with a better answer than I 
could give my^vlf; 

■ " Whether silver iii]onr coin will not al- 
w'ays, during the prcliibitiun of its expor¬ 
tation, be a little le*>s worth than silver in 
bullion, whilst the consumption of foreign 
commodities beyond what our’s pay loi, 
luakc-iJ the expoit.itioii of silver neces¬ 
sary ; and so during such a state, raise 
your money as much .and as often as you 
will, silver in com will never fetch as 
much as silver in bullion.”—Locke in 
one of his Questions to Lowndes. 

*' Whenever bullion is wanted fur ex> 
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portation, it will alw'ays be at a small ad¬ 
vanced price above that of the Mint; and 
whenever the demand is very great, the 
price will be still higher ; and it is pro¬ 
bable that the value of the coin would in 
such case rise in a like proportion, if that 
value was not limited by public aulho- 
1 i lyLord Li verpool. 

The error into which the Committee 
fell in representing gold as the only legal 
lender in large payiiitnls, having been cor- 
Icell'd by tiu; learned gcnllenian in tiie 
resolutions wliiuh lie has moved, I shall 
lorbear to inaki! any observations on it, 
lartiicr than to reinnik, that it is difficult 
to conceive how, with the statute of the 
l-lih’' of the King before them, they 
should have fallen into the mistake. 

Tiu: Committee conclude the first part 
ofilieir lioport, with .stating that 

"In this tnannei, r seneral rise of all 
prices, a rise in the mat k< ••price of gold, 
and a fall of the foreign exchanges, will be 
the eilect of an exce-tsivo ijuantity oi cir¬ 
culating me^Jium in a country which has 
adopted a currency, not exportable to 
other countries, or not convertible at will 
into a coin which is exportable.” 

This observation, in the absolute shape 
in which it now stands, may be said to 
apply to our currency in every time of 
ita history. It muy be said to apply, not 
only to notes, but to guineas, since wc 
never had a currency exportable to other 
countries. According to this principle 
an cxces.s of gold and silver would be pro¬ 
ductive of as much mischief as paper ; a 
conclusion on which I shall merely re¬ 
mark, that it ought to caution us against the 
indefinite language of the Comniiitee, and 
lhu,length to which they permit themselves 
to he carried by the mnucncu of theory. 

We have now arrived at the second di¬ 
vision of the Bullion Rupoit; namely, 
that which treats of the depreciated stale 
of the exchange. The Committee rely, 
in the first instance, on the authority of 
sir Francis Baring and the continental 
merchant. They observe that the former 
stated " the two great circumstances which 
aifect the exchange in its present unfa¬ 
vourable slate to be the restriction upon 
trade W'itli the continent, and the iiicreas* 
ed circulation of this country in paner, as 
productive of, the scarcity of bullion.” 
The word.s of lliu baronet, extracted lite¬ 
rally from his evidence, are as follow : 

* Continued and made perpetual by 
subsequent statutes. 
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** During the seven years war, there 
were no restrictions upon trade, the same 
operations to perform on the continent, of 
remitting money from hence to pity the 
increased quantity of naval and military 
stores, and yet in no one instance was 
there a want of Bullion. The same was 
tile case during the American war; 
through the whole of it there was no want 
of Bullion. And therefore 1 think that 
if we could coritinne our payments in 
specie, as heretofore, and there had been 
no restriction upon trade, the course of 
exchange would not be unfavourable to 
the country : I therefore consider the 
two great circumstances which aliert 
the exchange to be the restrictions upon 
trade and the increased circulation of 
the country in paper as productive of the 
scarcity of Bullion.” 

However high the character of this wit¬ 
ness most deservedly stands, the autho- 
l i'.y of his opinion must be affected if it 
can be shewn to have been founded on 
misconception of facts. Few persons 
can know better than myself the ic- 
spect due to the memory of sir Francis 
Baring ; no ni.m, I helieve, ever acc|tiired 
a large fuitunc in trade nifli a more un¬ 
blemished repiUati/.n ; and the. extent 
of his mercantile knowledge v,as not in¬ 
ferior to iiis integrity. M y ojiinion is found¬ 
ed not only on itio concurrent sense of 
those who knew him, but on rns' peisonal 
knowledge of his conduct when he was 
employed by lord Shelburne to transact 
all the niei'cantiU: business of the Board of 
Treasury in 178.^ and 1783. A frequent 
and almost daily iiiUrcourse with him 
during that time gave me an opportu¬ 
nity of asccitainingthat such a trust could 
not have been placed in belter hands, so 
long as it should remain committed to an 
individual; in such hands, indeed, the 
public interest was ns safe as it could be 
under any arrangement. And it is but 
justice to the noble lord who employed 
him to say, that in every instance, as far 
as I was aeipiaiiited with his lordship’s 
views, they were prompted liy the most 
laudable feelings for the public welfaic. 
It is, therefore, with the fullest impression 
on niy mind of the purity of sir Francis 
Baring's intentions, that 1 proceed t» ex¬ 
plain the misconceptions under which he 
laboincd. The statement that there was 
no want of Bullion in any one instance 
during the seven years war could not 
have been from his own knowledge ; and 
we have evidr nee before us that in 1761, 
1762 and 176^, gold rose to 41.. il. Os. (fd. 


and 41. Is. Gd. although for a long time 
before 1760 it had not been higher than 
31. 18s. bd. And if his memory had been 
as good at the close of his valuable life as in 
an earlier period, he would have recol¬ 
lected the unexampled dram of specie in 
1782, and that at liis own pressing in¬ 
stance with lord Sliciburne, as well as on 
the urgent solicitations of the Bank, the 
most peremptory orders were sent to the 
Commissioners of the Customs to prevent 
the coin from being sent out of the 
coiiiilry. If my letter conveying these 
directions in 17S2 was not written at his 
instance, it could not have been WTitten 
without his knowledge; that, and ano¬ 
ther to the same effect from a right hon. 
gent, who succeeded me, are now on the 
table. Indeed the Committee themselves 
quote the evidence given by Mr. Bosan- 
quet before the Committee of Secrecy of 
the House of Lords, to prove the drain of 
cash ill the Bank in 1783; and refer also 
to that drain in the same year in a ques¬ 
tion put by them- If, therefore, there 
cxisteil a fuiidaincntal error in regard 
to the facts on which sir Francis stated 
his opinion to be grounded, his autho¬ 
rity, otherwise so lii';!ily respectable, can¬ 
not be relied on in tins instance. 

Ills examination re-pecliiig an increas¬ 
ed ciif nlating medium is worthy of at- 
tcnlioii; in the course of it will be found 
the foliovvitig questions and answers: 

“ Q. You conceive an excess of paper 
circulation may bu guarded against in this 
country, if the Bank conducted itself, 
under the restriction, upon the same prin¬ 
ciples which governed their issues whe.T 
they were compelled to pay in cash ; 
what do you conceive is the principle by 
which the Bank should now regulate its 
issues, as well as the best criterion by 
which to judge of an excess, anil the best 
corrective <>f that evil ?—A. Before the 
restriction, the experience t»f aliovc a cen¬ 
tury proves that the administration of the 
aff'iirsof the Bank has been wise aftd cor¬ 
rect ; the public have been satisfied ; the 
country has flourished ; and, 1 am per¬ 
suaded that the Bank of England has 
proved a iiio.st important invaluable in¬ 
strument in proniotiiig public prosperity. 
'I'his experience points out the only'prin¬ 
ciple on which the public can rely with 
confidence, namely to return again to 
payments in specie, whenever it shall be 
in the power of the Bank to do so.” 

“ (4. Have not the improved methods 
of carrying on dealings in money con¬ 
tributed veiy much to render a smaller 
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quantity of circaiating medium tuflicient 
ior the commerce of the country, than 
ivhen specie formed a considerable part 
of it?—A. 1 have not sufficient practical 
knowledge to enable me to judge. The 
want of specie may produce a reduction, 
unle.ss increased by other means. There 
are likewise causes which I do not tho' 
roughly understand, and which may ren¬ 
der a smaller quantity of circulating me¬ 
dium sufficient; but I doubt whether the 
last can prove an object worthy of at¬ 
tention.” 

“ Q Supposing the excess of the cir¬ 
culation of paper to be in a degree such 
as to increase the price of commodities, 
would that increase of price produce anj' 
ellect upon the foreign exchange, until it 
arrive to the degree so as to check the ex¬ 
portation of merchandi/e ?—A. An ex¬ 
cess of paper circulation will, no doubt, 
affect and raise tbe price of the whole of 
the productive labour and industry of the 
country. The proportion that is e.Npoi tcd 
will participate lo the extent of its value ; 
and as the lu'cessary consequence of high 
prices is a reduction on the demand, it must 
operate decisively on the foreign excliango, 
unless thej’ are supported, or the fall 
eounteractcti, by an export of bullion, 
lint, until tiic demind or exportation is 
checked, an iiicrca’«e of price will produce 
a beneticial effect outlie hweigncxchangc.” 

'' fi. Is it your opinion that the in¬ 
creased capital of the country, whether 
consisting oftlut winch is coinincrcial and 
trailing, or whether consisting of that 
which is agricultural, and belonging to 
tJie public revenue, does not rctpiii e a pro 
portionate increase of the circulation of 
paper or specie ?—A. If the public re¬ 
venue, or Hade, required I,OOOA to be re- 
tnitied to I.oiuioii forriieilv, and that 
ti.OdOf. IS reqmied at present, there must 
lie an addition of !,0('0/. in paper,'’ fee. 

in the lemamder of this answer, 
however, he says he thinks 1 l,OOOl. is far 
niQre ihan sudicient. 

The c.xamination-of Sir Francis is closed 
by h is saying, “ 1 consider the opinion 
entertained by some persons, that the liank 
ought to regulate their issues by the public 
demand, as dangerous in the extreme, be¬ 
cause I know, by experience, that the de¬ 
mand for speculaliqn can only be limited 
by a w.iut of means, and I think the Bank 
would not be disposeii to extend tlieir 
i<sue beyond three-fourths of the present 
amount, if tbe restrici ion was removed 
but be adds, •' It may prove dangerous lo 
impose any positi .'e restraint on the Bank, 
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by law or otherwise; for eases may and 
wifi arise when an excess will be proper, 
and that it would be culpable to withhold 
it. But if the House shall be disposed to 
entertain an opinion, and will pronounce 
it distinctly, I think the Bank may be left 
with full power to act under their respon¬ 
sibility.” 

On this evidence I shall have some ob¬ 
servations to make hereafter. But, in the 
Hrst place, 1 shall proceed to comment on 
some extraordinary mistakes into which 
the Commiuee have fallen, which I shall 
take ill (heir order. They state that, 

" It appears to your Committee to have 
been long settled and uuder.stood, as a 
priii' ipl", that the difli rencc of c>.change, 
r( sidling from ihc state of trade, and pay¬ 
ments liclwecn two countries, is limited by 
liie cx|ieiire of (oiiveviiig and insuriiig 
the precious iiKfUi <'-oui oik- «-!'!iiilry lo 
the other ; at least, tli .i. i: e.ninoi (oi any 
consider.ible length <d linu' -xcted ili.it 
limit. The real dilftTi nee of i xelinii';^-, 
re'-ulliiig liom llie slate of trade and pay¬ 
ments, iiev(.r can fall loner than liie 
aiiionnt. of suclt expeticc of eai i iage. in¬ 
cluding the insurance. 'Hie triiiii ft t!)is 
position is so plain, and it is so iiuif'ornily 
agreed to by all iIk practical .mihoiiiio.s, 
Ixilii cuuimerci d and political, that loui 
Comimttec will assume it as indi,>pen- 
sulde.” 

I read this passigc with no common 
degifc of .sinpri-e, a-t.suied that the Iniii 
of llii; c.iseu.is iiidispiitaldy ddU rent from 
this representation, as luui been j,roved by 
experience, and in tbe pbine.st am! 
Strongest manm r by tb.e e\i,liiig state of 
thing^. Not cbiising, Iiowever, to rely 
entirely on calciilalioiw of my own, 1 ob¬ 
tained from most re-spectablc .soun es of 
informttiyn in the city the two following 
Stutenients, to .show h'lvv mueh the ddlei- 
cr.ee of exchange does now actuallv ex- 
ceed the cxpence of conveying iiiul in¬ 
suring the precious metals from one coun¬ 
try to unoilier. 

No. f. 

Sn.vER —1,000 doliai s - .StJd oz, worth in 
London at the price of c.s. I lil. an oz. 
■2 j 6/.'ts. 10.'/. sierling, will jareduee in 
Pari.s, at the rate of 5 livres 7 sols per 
dollar,5,'27.5 livresTournois; tlic amount 
of which being vested in bills in London, 
at the present exchange of 17 livres per 
pound sterling, will give G O 

Deduct cost as above it W 


Profit 


.■it 2 2 
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or 21 percent 

If from this profit of 2I • per cent, we de¬ 
duct a I per cen*. for commission, freight, 
and shipping charges, with l-[ per tent, 
for insurance against the risk of sea and 
fire, which are the only hazards, there 
being licences from both rountrios, 
making in the whole 5 per cent., there 
will remain a clear profit of 16 per cent. 
Gold— lOf) oz. English standard, at 9-1-/. 
cost in London 470/. sterling, equal a* 
Paris to 91 oz. pure gold, at 105 franks 
per oz. amount to 9,673 livres Tour- 
tiois. This sum invested, as in the 
former ca.se, in bills on London at 17 
Iivfcs per pound sterling, svill yield 

• ^.jc.9 () O 

fleduct the cost - +70 0 o 


Leaves 


99 O O 


making a profit of 2l per cent. 
Deduct the charges, svhicii are 
nearly thesjineas onthedulljr.s A 

Clear profit 16 per cent. 
]No. 2. 

The priee of dollars being at Hamburgh 
28 per mark tine, and ll.e jclce here 5s. 
1 Id. per oz , these rates are equal to an 
exchange of 50. 2 ; deducting the charges 
tvhicli are nearly as i'ollows; 

Insurance - 4 per cent. 

Commission - [- 

Brokerage - -J- 

Freight - 1 

Expences toYar- 
niouth - ^ 

FjtponcestoCux- 

haveu 1 Excliange produced 

- as above J,'30 2 0 

eoual to 2 2 0 


7^- 

* t) 


Leaves clear 2S 0 0 


But the present exchange being so low 
as 24, there is consequently a profit of 4 
sell, on every 24 or about 16} per cent, 
by sending the dollars to Hamburgh, and 
having the returns made by a bill of ex¬ 
change. 

Gold being in Hamburgh 101, and in 
England 9 4 per ounce, the same quantity 
of gold vrhich will produce in Hamburgh, 
marks - .52 10^ 
will cost here at the present 

exchange only ----- 42 O 

there is consequently a profit of 10 10^ 
on purchasing gold here, sending it to 
( VOL. XIX.) 


Hamburgh and receiving the returns by a 
bill of exchange.—This profit is equal to 
about - - - 


Deduct the charges 
Leaves clear 


- - 2 H per cent. 


17 J 


The charges may vary one or Iwo per 
cent, acford'ng to the particular facilities 
which the expv)r(< r has in sending his gold 
fo the *v'rntincnf, Lot there can be noques- 
tiort of the fi't, that a tery coi.snier ible 
profit niisl rr>'iit from the transactlon-S 

iih'ove-infMiliciif i. 

TIve next luioteke i;t!o ul.i'^ h the f.om- 
rnittce. have la!It'll, on f'w ‘■iljjectoi' ex- 
cha-.ige, is net l. 'S cxtiac dmaiy, bi cr.nsc 
it .niers ont of panors belore tacm, and 
out of an examination ta:;cn by fliem- 
sidvcs. In treating of the balaucc of our 
trade for tlie year 1809, they observe ; 

** Your Committee aic dispo.sed to think, 
from the re.sult of the whole evidetice, 
contradictory as it is, that the circum- 
staiire.s of the trade of this conniry, in the 
course of the last year, were such as to oc¬ 
casion a real fall of our exchanges with 
the continent, to a certain e.xteni ; and 
perhaps at one period almost as low as the 
limit fixed hy the expcncc of rcmiitiiig 
gold from hence to the lespective markets. 
And your Commil'ec is inclined (o this 
opinion, both by what is snitcil in regard 
to the excess of imports from the continent 
above the txports, though that is the part 
of the subjcit which is left most in doubt," 
&c. See. 

The Committee, when they thus ex¬ 
pressed themselves, could not surely have 
adverted to the Accounts presented by Mr. 
Irving, by which it appeals that 
Our Imports from the Con¬ 
tinent were in 1809. <£’19,821,000 

Our Exports to the Conti¬ 
nent that year. 27,190,000 

Our Total Imports in 1809, *5l,133,OtX) 

Our Total Exports. 66,017,000 

In considering these accounts, even of 
the real value, it shobld be recollected, that 
in the estimate of imports, the mercantile 
profits and fi eights (British as well ns fo¬ 
reign) arc included; whereas in the ex¬ 
ports nothing is included for ei^ther of 
these large charges. It was not till Mr. 


* This sum is what remain.^ of the real 
value of imports, after deducting the pro¬ 
duce of the fisheries, and making allow¬ 
ances for the remittances from the l^t and 
West Indies. 

(5 1) 
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Pitt came into office that an attempt was 
made to ascertain the true state of our ex¬ 
ports and imports; till then the only ml 
by which a judj*ment could be formed was 
the table of olYicial values constructed 
nearly a century back. This source of in¬ 
formation could assist in forming a com 
parison of the increase or decrease of 
quantities only, without any accurate indi¬ 
cation of value. The following extract 
from the Appendix to the Report of the 
Bullion (Miiinnitee will show not only 
how the value of our imports and expoits 
has altered, since the Table was made by 
Davenant, hut in what «iiirorent propor¬ 
tions that alteration has taken place. 

In 1800, the Official Value of 

Imports was. Xf),a51,000 

Rear Value. ^10,821,000 

Official Value of Exports. 23,722,000 

Real Value. t27.190,000 

The Committee, I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve, could lint, on this part of the subject, 
have adverted to the information given 
them by the Jncpcctor General so early 
as the I dill of April, for it is otherwise 
difficult toconceive liow such observations 
as the following could escape them : 

** Vour Committee, however, place little 
confidence in deductions made even from 
the improved document which the in¬ 
dustry and intelligence of the Inspector 
General has enabled him to' furnish. It is 
defective, as Mr. Irving has himself stated, 
inasmuch as it supplies no account of the 
sum drawn by fureigncv.s, (which is at 
the present period peculiarly large,) on 
account of freight due to them for the em¬ 
ployment of their shipping; nor, on the 
other hand, of the sum rcccivahlc fiom 
them (and forming an addition to the 
value of our exported articles) on account 
of freight arising from the employment of 
British shipping.” 

Compare this with the evidence which 
Mr. Irving gave, on delivering in an ac¬ 
count shewing the total balance of trade in 
favour of^ or against, Great Britain, in her 
commence with all (>arts of the world, 
during the last five years. 

" Q. In what manner have you calcu¬ 
lated the actual value of imports into this 
country in the paper you have now de¬ 
livered in?—A. 1 consider the account 


* This is, however, infinitely beyond 
the usual propurtion; owing to ibe very 
high freights to foreigners inwards. 

+ The disproportion in these is much 
greater usually. 
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I objecticnabic in some rr«pecls. The 
v'dues are calculated at the price<. in this 
market; of course the i.iipf.r:s i/icliele the 
mercantile profits and thelVciuijts inv,-ards; 
the e.xporls are e.'n.iusive ol the Irciglits 
outwards ; toiisf fiUi ntlv the actua; ti.dance 
in favoiy of (>ri-'il Britain will be louch 
more coii'iidcr<.!ilc than appears up<'ii the 
fare of tin- acrount. Tfic correct prin¬ 
ciple would In-, to estimate llie impoits at 
tile first co't of the gf'Oibs in the foiei;,'n 
country, adding thereto, the fiirii'.hls in 
foreign ves.-.els ; and the exports accr.iding 
to the real value at the pmt of exportarion, 
adding the freights in IJi itish ves e!s, as 
so much additional value on the goods, to 
he paid for by foreign consumers. I 
have no means of ascertaining those par- 
ficulars.’^” 

Belbreipiiitingtbe sabjectof our foreign 
trade, I must iioiif' of another erro¬ 
neous position of ilie (Ji)mmi‘*ec, which I 
am the more desirous of doing, as it is u.'.e 
which has been very generally countv- 
naiiced. I allude to the opinion, that our 
exjiorts are considerably increased by a 
large foreign expenditure. A piain le- 
fiitatiun of which, from leceiit experience, 
was before the Committee at the very time 
when they alleged that, " a favour.ibic 
balance of trade on the face of the acconnt 
of exports and imports, prcsenleil annu.iliy 
to pailiament, i.s a very probable conse¬ 
quence of large drafts on government for 
foreign expcndituie, an augmentation of 
exports, and a diminution of imports, being 
promoted and even enforced by the means 
of such drafts.” 

The refutation to wliicli 1 allude will be 
found ill the page picccding the one from 
which this passage i.s extracted. From 
the documents there it will appear that 
the highest foreign expenditure referred 
to in that report was, in I79.'5 ami 179t), in 
which two years it amounted to 21,(389,000/. 

If we refer to a year of peace as a season 
for ascertaining the proportion which oiir 
exports bear to our imports, when not af¬ 
fected by extraordinary expence abroad, 
we find that in 1792, the most flourishing 
year of peace, our imports amounted to 

* The accounts of the real value of ex¬ 
ports and imports are still more defective 
than here stated, inasmuch as the produce 
of all our fisheries, and the whole of the 
remittances of British property in the East 
and West Indies are included in the amount 
of imports; the balance thus becoming 
lessf avourable than it would otherwise be. 
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19,659,000/.; our exports to ^+,91)5,000/. 

The average of our impoits, i795 ami 
1796, was '22,061,000/. whiclt aceordittg 
to the pruportiuii of 17U2, shoo id have 
raised our exports to the aiuount of 
29,100,000/., whde in fact tliej did not 
exceed 26.431,000/. 

If tve lake a comprcliensive survey 
of the whole of the piCNcnt war, in the 
eight years from 1803 to 1810 inclusive, 
we shall hnil the average of imports to 
have been - - - of 31,19 l-.l 31 

And the average of exports - 37,75.;,399 
I’he latter, instead of exceeding the jiro- 
portion of peace, as the report, would lead 
nr, to imagine, falls short oi ttte ratio of the 
year 179*2, winch would have given, at 
the proportional aiitount of expot ts dm mg 
the.se eight years, the sum of .3.S,8‘2'2,0<X);. 

The C'ommitttic however adil, ili..t 
"■ they have enlarged on the docuinenls 
supplied by Mr. Jrving for the sake of 
throwing further light on the general 
(picsiion of the balance of trade and the 
exchaiige.s, and of dissipating some very 
prevalent errors which have great prac¬ 
tical inllncnce on the subject now under 
consifleration!” 

On the value of the ligiit .so thrown on 
the general question, 1 forijear to comment 
further, but as the Conmnitce ievert to 
their former po.sition, "that the leal ex¬ 
changes against this country with the 
continent materially exceeded the limit 
fixed hy the cost at that time of tians- 
porting specieI must say a few words, 
as they refer here to a respeelable autho¬ 
rity in the Appendix, in support of it, 
which, when atleniled to,is diiectly against 
them. They add, " that from wliat has 
been already .stated, with respect lu the 
par of exchange, it is niaiiifc.st that ihe ex¬ 
change between two euuiitries is at its real 
par when a given quantity of gold or silver 
in the one cmnitry is convertible at the 
market price, into sucli an amount of tlie 
currency of that country, as will purchase 
a bill of exchange on the oilier country 
for such an atnount of the currency of 
that other country as will there be cuti- 
vertible, at llie market price, into an etpial 
quantity of gold or silver of the same fine¬ 
ness.” The authority on which they rely 
is that of Mr. Greftulhe, who states, " that 
the price of 105 fr. for gold at Pans, ex¬ 
change at 20 iivrcs, is equal to 4/. 19s. 
sterling for an English oz. of gold.” 

. At the exchange of 21 livrrs, it will of 
course be equal to 4/. |4s., which being 
the market price in Loii4oii, i would fbl- 
■ -0 


low, according to tiii.s rule of the Com¬ 
mittee, that the real par of exchange be¬ 
tween London and Paris is 21 livres; 
whereas from the value of currencies, it has 
been a.scerlained to be 25 livres, lO sols. ' 

The Committee conclude this second 
head of their report, by saying, ' 

“ From the foregoing reasonings relative 
to the siate of the cxcTiaiiges, if they are 
eoiisidered apart, your committee find it 
dilhcult to resist an inference, that a por- 
lion ill least of the griMt fail which tli« 
oxchangus lately sufi'ered, must have re¬ 
sulted, not from the slate oi trade, but 
from a change in the relative value of our 
duniest.c currency. Eut wlren tiiisdeduc- 
iion is joined with that which your com¬ 
mittee have staled rebel ling the change 
in the market price oi'^old, that inference 
ajipear.s to be demoiisiraied.” Of the 
v due of tins viemoiistratiun I trust I have 
enabled the House to form a correct judg¬ 
ment. 

The f.dlacy of the market price of gold 
having been afiected by the issue of paper, 
has been already iiicoiitrovertibly shewn 
hy the experience of neaiiy the whole of 
I lie last century, as recorded in accounts 
on which we may safely rely. That the 
exchange .*ihuuid be allected by it is 
against all experience, as well as against 
the evidence annexed to the report. The 
continental meichaiit, vviinse testimony is 
so mill h relied on by tile Cuimuitiee, when 
he is asked, 

" Do you crtfipder our paper as depre¬ 
ciated from 10 to 13 per cent., in conse¬ 
quence oi its non-convertibilily into cash? 
—answers. As 1 value every thing by 
biiliiun, I conceive the paper cmreney of 
this country to be depreciaied to the full 
extent of the 15 to 20 per cent., to which 
ihc* exchange has fallen; or rather the 
ddfei'eiico in this country between the 
puce ul bullion and the rate by which the 
coin is issued fioin the mint.”—-But in a 
subsequent part of his evidence he adds, 
" When 1 stated it to be my opiiiioii that 
pa[>e.r was always depreciated, when not 
conveilibic into cash, it w'as only with 
regard to such is.suc3 on the continent. 
The cau.sos 1 should assign for the very 
high rate of exchanges alter the suspension 
look place in this cuuiuiy was, that during 
the commencement of the suspension of 
payment of cash at the bank, the public 
opinion here was exalted to that degree, 
that, for a considerable length of time, no 
traffic at home was carried on between 
bank paper and gold at an advanced rate: 
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t]ie situation of trade between this country 
and the continent was particularly favour* 
able, and the balance greatly in its favour, 
which not only tended to raise the ex* 
cJiange above par, but made it worth the 
foreignei's while to liquidate a great pro* 
porti(<n oi his debt by sending gold to this 
country, of which some millions sterling 
were imported; when circumstances 
changed, and a temporary balance existed' 
against this country, and which could only 
be liquidated by allowing the re-exporta¬ 
tion of b'il!.o)i, this was wiibheld, and 
which must have tended to increase the 
etiect both in reality and as matter of opi¬ 
nion. Ill fact, I only know of two means 
to iit[uidate an unfavourable balance of 
trade,—it is either by bullion or bank¬ 
ruptcy.” • 

And when tins centleman was asked, to 
W'hal he ascribed tiie present unfavourable 
course of cxchaiig'*his answer was, 

•' Thelir.st great depreciu'ion took place 
wlicii the French got possession of the 
Norih of Gt'iinany, and passed severe 
penal decrct-s against a conimunication 
with this country, at the same time that a 
sequcslr.iiion was laid upon all English 
goods and property, whilst the payments 
lor Eiiglisli account were still to be made, 
and the reiinburscnionts to be taken on 
this country ; niaiiy more bills were in 
consequence to be sold than could be 
taken by persons requiring to make pay¬ 
ments in England. The communication 
by letcers being aEo vqry dilficult and 
uncertain, middle-men were not to be | 
found, as in usual times, to purchase and 
send such bdls to England for returns; 
whilst no suit at law could be instituted in 
the Courts of Justice there against any 
person who chose to resist payment of a 
returned bill, or to dispute the charges of 
re-exchangc. Whilst those causes de¬ 
pressed the exciiange, payments due to 
England only came round at distant 
periods. The exchange, once lowered by 
those circurii.stancfs, and bullion being 
withheld in England^ to make up those 
occasioual dlilcreiices, the operations 
between this country and the continent 
have continued at a low rate, as it is only 
matter of opinion what rate a pound ster¬ 
ling IS theie to he valued at, not being able 
to obtain what it is meant to represent.^' 
The Oum<tii:tee, not satisfied with that 
aiuwcr, prets him further, on the ground 
of the bank restriction, and ask him," The 
exchange against England fluctuating from 
I j to per cent., how much of that Ion 
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do you think may be ascribing to tbo 
eflect of the measures taken by the enemy 
in the north of Germany, and the interrup¬ 
tion of the intercourse which has been the 
result; and how much to the Bank of 
England paper not being convertible into 
cash, to which you have ascribed a pait 
of that depreciation which produced 
the following explanation : •• 1 ascribe 
the whole of the depreciation to have 
taken pkice originally in consequence 
of the measures of the enemy; and its not 
having recovered, to the circumstance of 
the paper of England not being exchange¬ 
able for cash.” 

Here then is an acknowledgment from 
the witness, on whom Uie committee very 
much relied, that the excess of bank paper 
had no influence v.'batever in lowering the 
exchange ; but he thought its not being 
couveriible into cash prevented the ex¬ 
change recovering. Let us se**, however, 
how he afterwards qualifies that opinion: 

I he says, “ A free circulation and liberty to 
export the com of the country is, in my 
opinion, the only efiectual remedy : if 
that is not deemed practicable, 1, however, 
conceive that many palliatives may be 
applied.” Now, as the exportation of the 
cum is prohibited under forfeiture, no 
possible advantage could have been 
derived to the exchange in the judgment 
of this witness, without a positive violation 
of the law at the risk of severe penalties 
and forfeitures. And again he says, *' 1 
believe in the course of my evidence 1 
have assigned a variety of causes for the 
low rate of exchange, independent of the 
inconvertibility of paper into cash.” 

I shall trouble the Committee with only 
one more question and answer from the 
evidence of this gentleman : 

Q,. In point of fact, has not the ex¬ 
change of this country with the north of 
Europe been in our favour since the restric¬ 
tion of cash payments at the bank?-—A. 
Yes, it has fur a considerable time, and 
very materially; so much so, that a great 
part of the balance due eu this country 
was liquidated by bullion sent here from 
the North of Europe.” 

i^vcral .xperienced merchants, of the 
most extensive dealings and enlightened 
understandings, strongly confirm the opi¬ 
nion, that the issue of Bank paper bad no 
eflect on the foreign exchanges. Mr. 
Greifulhe says, " 1 conceive that the state 
of the paper currency, of this kingdom, 
and the state of tlie exchanges upon fo¬ 
reign parts, are two subjects almost uncon- 
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nectcd, and that have but very little in¬ 
fluence upon each otherwhich he sup¬ 
ports by a statement of facU. Mr. Chal¬ 
mers attributes the unfavourable exchange 
** to the balance of payments being against 
this country." In these sentiments there 
is a general concurrence of all the wit¬ 
nesses, with the partial exceptions already 
noticed. 

From the whole of this evidence, it 
must, I think, appear quite clear to tlie 
Committee, that cash payments by the 
Bank can be of no avail towards improv¬ 
ing the exchanges, withe utailiiect breach 
of tlie existing laws; a breach which can 
only be accomplished by means of fraud 
and perjury. Before, however, I quit tins 
part ot the subject, 1 am desirous of tak¬ 
ing notice of some pass:ige.s in the pain- 
phlet of iny hon. friend (Mr. Iluskiason) 
in which he shews a marked disregard for 
what be rails erMneous opinions most ge¬ 
nerally received in the theory * of the 
mercantile world. These passages ore as 
follows: 

** I si. 'I’hat, whenever the exchange is 
against any country, the natural and ge¬ 
neral course of balancing the account is 
by a payment in biiilion. 

“ ydly. 'Ihdtthe balance of these pay- 
nients in favour of auy country is final,y 
to brt measured by what is called the ba¬ 
lance of trade; or the excess of exports 
above impoits. 

" These two [lositions lead to a third, 
which IS the fashionable ductrinc of the 
day; namely, 

" 3diy. That the balance of payments 
may, for a lime, be very much .vgaiii-it a 
cuuiilry, nltiiougb the balance of trade is, 
at the same time, very inucii i:i ibs favour: 
that is, that a country buying for ready 
money, and 'selling at long credits, may 
be exporting a great qu.intity of ii.s bul¬ 
lion; although a much greater (piaiitiiy 
is actually' due to it, and will be fortlicom- 
ing ill tho adjii.siment of its accoants, 
when these credits come to iiMtniiiy. 

“ Such is uliirmed to be tlio jnesent 
situation of this country, and the true 
explanation of the very dcpiessed state 
©I our foreign exchanges. 

" The first of these positions," he says. 


* The theoretical mere bants examined 
were Mr. Uoldsmid, Mr. Merle, Mr. Lyne, 
]Mr. Hughan, Mr. Grefliiihe, Mr. Cham¬ 
bers, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Coningham, 
Mr. Irving and others, besides the Bank 
Directors. 


•• is so little conformable to truth, and to 
the real course of business between na> 
tfons, that there is perhaps no one article 
of general consumption and denisnd, 
which forms the foundation of so few 
operations of trade between the different 
countries of Europe ns bullion; and tbat 
the operations which do take place origi¬ 
nate almost entirely in the fresh supplies 
which are yearly poured in from the mines 
of the new world; and are chiefly con¬ 
fined to the disiribuiiun of tho.se supplies 
through ilie diflerent pails of Europe: If 
tins sijp,/ly were to cense altogether, the 
dealings in gold and silver, as objects of 
foieigii trade, would be very few, and 
those of short duration." 

The extreme confidence with which my 
honourable friend expresses himself, will 
not, 1 am persuaded, induce the Commit¬ 
tee to agree with him, in direct contra¬ 
diction to the opinions of enlightened men, 
who have been engaged all their lives in 
Ibreign trade, every one of whom will ad¬ 
mit that when the general balance, arising 
from our transactions with the whole of 
the countries with which we have deal¬ 
ings, is against us, there can be no possi¬ 
ble w.iy of settling the dilFercnce, but by 
buliiici. Tjie words of tlie continental 
merchant have been already alluded to; 
" by bullion or by bankruptcy." And 
sir Francis Baring says, « a reduction of 
our exports must operate decisively on 
the foreign exchange.s, unless they are on 
the fall, couiiter^led by an export of 
bullion.” These are the two witnesses on 
whom the Committee most confidently 
rely. And lord Liverpool, whose autho¬ 
rity my lion, friend respects, says, “ Gold 
cannot he carried out of the country un¬ 
less the. general balance of trade is against 
us. If it is against us, remittances must 
be made in coin or bullion." 

\Vc have the support also of other great 
authoruics, among which arc Mr. Locke 
and Mr. Il.irns. 

“ Trie icaMin of high exchange," says 
Mr. Lotke, is the djuying much com¬ 
modities ill foreign countries beyond the 
value of what they take from us." 

Where over-balance on either side de¬ 
mands payment, there bills of exchange 
can do nothing; but bullion or specie must 
be sent " Whenever the whole of our fo¬ 
reign trade and consumption exceeds the 
exportation of our commodities, our moijey 
must go to pay our debts so contracted, 
whether melted or not melted." 

An over-lmlance of (rade is when the 
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quantity of comirioililics whiclt vve send to 
any country do more than pay for^tliosc 
bring from thence, and is brought 
home in bullion.” In anoliicr place lie 
says, “ the export of silver” (then cer¬ 
tainly the measure of commerce,) and 
the balance of trade must regulate the 
exchange: these two together regulate 
excliangc in all the coinilries of the world,” 
And in other parts of the same work Mr. 
Locke illustrates these opinions by exam¬ 
ples ; but we find not a word about the 
excess of paper,—although his treatise 
was publi<licd at tlie very period of the 
THcasiires for the relief of tlie Bank, re- 
coinage, is,r. 

Mr. Harris, who wrote in the middle of 
the last century in sii|)()Orl of Mr. l^cke’s 
opinions, says, “ But the exportation of 
bullion is a certain sign of the exchange 
being really in favour of that country to 
which it is sent; and the variations in the 
.exchange point also the vaiiaiions in the 
balance of trade; though in general the 
rate of the exchange, at a particular time, 
is scarce suflicient for determining on 
W'hich side the balance then turns.” 

Our fransaclions iu bullion with the 
continent arc frequent; and our supplies 
from thence occasionally great. 

My bon. fiiend supports his opinions 
by an observation, that if the exchange 
were aifccted by the balance of payments 
“ the long credits or protracted pajnieius 
would regularly come round, whilst otlu r.s 
were taking place ; so ^hat, although dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world arc constantly 
indebted to this coutitry, the aggregate 
amount of those debts cannot, in the oidi- 
nary course of things, vary very uiateri- 
ally,” A satisfactory answer to which is, 
that the exchange was coming round in 
the beginning of 1S09, eren in the then 
cxiraordinary state of things, till inter¬ 
rupted by acts of increased violence. The 
proceedings of (he enemy which have 
been alluded to, threw' it down to .‘>1 ; and 
in to 2tj 0; but in spile of these, 

paynieiits eainc loiind, and in ()..lobtr 
iHlO it got up to 31 C, iiolwiih.st.'uiiling 
Jidiik notes were increased I’rom 17,3!t7,000/, 
in January 1SI»'J to 2t’,83.'>,t)00/. in Octo¬ 
ber IStO; and noivv!lhslaiidingal*io an im- 
poi latlon of corn in the year of 7,000,000/.; 
but in that nionlh the confisC'dlions and 
burnings on the continent took place, and 
the exchange fell again rapidly. 

if the excliangc is against us with one 
country, and in our favour with another, 
arrangements ma^ be conveniently made 
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by bill remittances, so as to avoid trans¬ 
porting the precious metals ; but when 
I exchanges piepunderatc against us on tlie 
I whole, we have no resource but exporting 
gold or silver : ami it is perfectly notori¬ 
ous that onr transactions of' tliat sort with 
the continent are considerable and fic- 
: quLiit. Mr. Huskisson says, such tran.sac- 
I tions are less profitable than in mcrchan- 
I dize. Nothing can be more true; and it 
is not pretended that recourse is ever had 
to such exports when a vent can lie found 
for goods: but tliat has its limits, as we 
liavt! IcarnetT unforiunaUly by recent cx- 
pt 1 U'licc. 

We come now to the third head in the 
Report,—the .system of manageiueiit of 
the Bank of England. The Coniniittee, 
after conitneniing on the evidence given 
by the govcinor and the deputy governor 
of the Bank, and by i'or* of the directors, 
make the following observaMons: 

“ The Committee cannot terrain fioin 
cxpicssing it to be their opinion, alter a 
very deliberate consideration of this pait 
of the subject, that it is a groat practical 
error to suppose that the exchanges with 
foreign countries and the ptice of bullion 
are not liable to be afloclcil by the amount 
of a paper currency, winch is issued with¬ 
out the condition of payment of specie at 
the will of the bolder. That the exchanges 
will be low'ered, and the price of bullion 
raised by an issue of such paper to exce.-.s, 
is not only exhibited as a principle by 
the most eminent authorities upon com¬ 
merce and finance, but its {.raclical truth 
has been illustrated bv the lii.storv of al- 
most every state m modern tunes which 
has used a paper currency ; and in all 
those countric.s this princqde lias liecn 
finally resorted to by ilicir statesmen as 
the be.st criterion to judge whether such 
cuircncy was or was not exccssm-.” 

Ilcic .ig.iin I have expeilciue with me 
against ilie Cimimitlee. In iiuir year-., 
fioin the end of 17ljh to the end of 177'J, 
(.six years after the teiminainm of the 
seven years’ war, and four years before 
liio cumiJicncenient of hosiililies with 
America,) the exchange was never higher 
than 33 {.‘ —seldom so high; dating which 
period the price of golil fluctuated gene¬ 
rally from 4/. to 4/. Is.: amount of Bulk 
iioU's .at the end of it under 7,000,000/. 
This was the slate of things in a time of 
profound peace with all the world, when 
the paper of the Bank was payable in 
gold. In March 1707 payments in specie 
ilicre were suspended ; exchange then at 
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34-9; gold 3/. i7s, tirf.; tlie amount of curate knowledge of all the principles bjr 
Bank notes !>,20.3,000/. At the c-ml of the which such an institution must be conduct- 
year the ixciiango rose to .38 2; and al- cil. They lent money not only by dis- 
though it was greatly tlepressetl between count, bj|| upon real securities, mortgages, 
1799 and J802, by immense importations j and even pledges of commodities not pe- 
of corn, It lose again to 3.> 9 and 3f> in lishablc ; at the same time the Bank con- 
1301, seven yeers after the stoppage of tributed most materially to the service of 
payrncnis in gold al the Bank ; the price govcinment for the support of the army 
of gold llncruating from 3/. 17s. (id. to upon the continent. By the liberality of 
3/. I7>. I old. in these seven years; at the ^hose loans to private individuals, as well 
clo.se of which the i.ssue of Bank notes was as by the large advances to government, 
17,1,^8,000/ Tiiese facl.s, proving incoii- the (piaiitity of the notes of the Bank be- 
testibly th it the rate of exchange was came recessive, their relative value was 
higher, and ihe price of gold lower, with depreciated, and they fell to a discount of 
a laige aiiK-uni of Bank notes not conver- i7 per cent.*” 

tihic into spt eic on demand, ih.m vvitli I'll We aie then referred to two works, 
issue of tliose notes miic.li less than one- whicli I feel almost confident the members 
half of th.ll .imount iiayable iinmciii'.ilely of the Committee had not read thein- 
iii spc< ie, the proof of whieli before us, 1 selves—" A Short Account of the Bank,” 
oi'i.tise to the practical Irulh referred to by Mr. Godfrey, one of the original di¬ 
bs ill-' Coniimttee ill !teiier.il terms only. rectors; and "A Short History of the 
In I-'-.lid t-i the (li.,eie(lii of paper, tlic last Parliament,” in 1097, by Doctor 
CoinmitUe, pniiiiig on one siile ca-ei^ Drake |-; botbin lord Somers’s Collection 
win re ,.i; exi ess of paper lias been aceoin- of Tracts. P'or their not having read the 
panii (1 by a w oii of roiifiih-nco, .slate, ili.il first I have presumptive, and fur the lat- 
pxiinipl. s iii li,,' oil.i i sort, in w hi( It tile ter, I think, I have positive, evidence. 
dejireiMtioii as ri-'diie. d liv exe, .ss It will he recollected that the Coin- 
aUn , may be .'-dinie.l fiu ii tin; evn-.-ti- iniUee strongly m.ark their disapproba- 
eiiie of I'hc I’nned Kingdom: andibey lion of »!ie opinion expressed by the 
refi'i' in tin* ti's; msiiince to tin- [i i- a.": ni j < i ■>'erii'H‘ ami D-.-pnty Governor of the 
Y\d.im Smifli, wiiei-iii lie II nnik on th.- V. mk—that no mco'-.venience would re- 

simerior ailv.mt.ige ol the C.i: li de bank, —-—-- 

wiiicli paid ;is noti s m spe: n , over ilic. '[’In- (.'ommiftec do not slate tlieir au- 

oiie al Di.mfin-s, winch del not. ll i-, ihonty I'or tins; it may be correct, but I 
however, to be obseived, tliai. ilie -a-lvan- li,^\e iiol been able to trace it. 
tage alluded to did not aril-.• merely from f V. ith the work of Mr. Ciodfrey, who 
the former paying in cash, bnl tb.tt the was ceilainly a man of consideiable note 
latter took advant'ige of an op.i-m tiny ! in the city', I was well acrpiainted; but 
hid a.s to tin: mode of dis( hai einj ilieir j fom eiviiin Dr. Drake’s " History of the last 
notes, with others payable at nncerlam , l'.ii ii.mient,” to be the libellous work un- 
tiines : It IS not wondeifiil, lln.iel'or'*, tb.ii, d* e that title for wlin h he was prosecuted 
there siiould li.ive been .i ditn-re.nee oi 0 i on ,m .iddre-'S of tlu- lloUse ol l.rfirds, 1 had 
per cent, in the value of the paper ot the i not taken the trouble to mad it. I liiid, 
two banks. | bnuevi r. the Doctor wrote two treatises 

But when the Committee lefer to the | with the sanm title : the one recommend- 
experience of the Bank of I'ingl.iiid in , ed by the C’-nnuiittce contains a fulsome 
fuipport of their positions, lln-y fall into ■ p,.negyi ic on th-'* ministers of kin^ VVil- 
the most exlraordmaiy tram of iiieonsis-, Ir.nii. m In. not rewar*!mg him for it, be 
tcncies and errors 1 alin .st ever m-t with. ' publi-Jied the second, in which his abuse 
Tlii.s is their opening on the snlip ci: j was so little ine ismed as to occasion the 

" The cx|)erience of the Bank of F.tig- ' Lords to addre.ss the (|Uecit to prosecute 
land icself, within a very short po<io(i i linn; and irojni that time to liis death, ho 
alter its fir.st eslablislinifiit iuimshi-s a l was m the hands of the Attorney Gbneial 
very instructive illustration of all the lore-1 lor diHi-ront publicntions. 'J'he selection 
going principles and reasoimius. In this ' of these two aulhois ny the Committee ii 
instance, the eflects of a depreciati.m of the more extraordinary, as there were 
the coin, by woar and ciipp-iii.;. vve.e con- : twenty or thirty other p’mphlels wnlten 
pled with the eftect of an exc'.ssixe issue ■' about the same time o.n exchanges, coin, 
of paper. The directors of the B,.iik of' &c, some of them by intn of great ability 
England did not at once attain a very ac- and expei ic.'ice. 
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suit from their discounting paper at an from wear and clipping, the price of gold 
interest below that generally paid by per- bullion was so much raised, that guineas 
sons borrowing: in which disapprobation were as high as thirty shillings; all that 
r concur. But I am desirous of say- had remained of gora silver gradually 
ing a word in extenuation of answers disappeared from the circulation, and the 
given suddenly on points which witnesses exchange with Holland, which had been 
have not been previously apprized that before a little aiTected by remittances for 
they were to be examined upon ; I mean the army, sunk as low as 25 per cent, 
that if the Governor and Deputy Governor under par when the bank-notes were at a 
of the Bank had been apprised of the discount of 17 per cent.’'~I beg particu- 
question respecting their discounting at lar attention to what follosvs; “ Several 
low interest, they would have given a dif- expedients were tried, both by parlia- 
ferent answer ; which 1 am led to believe ment and by the Bank, to force a better 
from a conversation with the former. I silver coin into circulation, and to reduce 


return however to Mr. Godfrey, whose 
performance, so recommended to our no¬ 
tice, savours a little of the hand-bill of a 
mountebank, holding out temptatiniis, 
eventually ruinous to the Bank itself, to 
draw customers to it from all the private 
goldsmiths or bankers. At a time when 
the established interest of money was six 
per cent. Mr. Godfrey published that the 
Bank lent money on mortgage at five, and 
on foreign bills at four and a lia!f per 
cent.; to those who kept cash with them, 
at three per cent.; and that they discount¬ 
ed inland bills generally at six, hut to 
customers at four and a hairper ce;,t., fur 
which bankers were in the liaUitot'iQking 
from nine to ten per cent. He added that 
they would open a lomhan! to t!;e j-ooi at 
one penny per month, instead (irhivpcnce 
or a shilling, as was nsnallv paid ; and 
that in a few years thev would reiiiice the 
interest of money to ilirce per c. iif , in 
which they failed so entirely ih d ihi re 
was no alteration in it till 1714, w lien it 
was towered to live per cent. « 

The real causes of the distressed situa¬ 
tion of the Bank at the lime in question 
Were the loans advanced by them on .se¬ 
curities of every .sort, and the con.sf-qneiil 
delay of repayments; togetiier wiih the 
loss which they sustained by taking at 
par the clipped silver, diminished nearly 
one Iw.lf, (there being a deficiency of 
107,647 oz. on an aipounl of 57,2001.) and 
by the melting of the new silver gfter it 
was coined. So much for the value of 
Mr. Godfrey’s information. 

The ,Committee proceed to observe, 
Attihis time there appears to have been 
no failure in the public confidence in the 
funds of the Bank ; for its stock sold at 
110 per cent., though only 60 per cent, 
upon the subscrippons had been paid in. 
-~-By the conjoint effect of this depreci.i- 
tion of the paper of the Bank from excess, 
and of the depreciation of the silver coin 


the price of guineas, but without eflect.” 

This is the positive evidence on which 
I rely to prove that tlie Committee, or ra¬ 
ther the framor of the report, could not 
have read J)rake’.s pamphlet, because the 
Doctor not only stated that the parliament 
did reduce the value of tlie '.'uinea in thnt 
session, but attributes to them g'Cat merit 
for their having done so. And what 
makes the mistake into whirli the Com¬ 
mittee fell quite inconceivable is iliatthcre 
arc tw’o acts of that same scs.sioii in llie 
statute-book for reducing the value of t!ie 
guinea. 

Tile 7th and 8ih of W'illiam 3, e. 10, 
sect. 1;!, reduced it from 50 to 26s., and 
c. I!), sect. 12, of that year, further re- 
liiiccil u to 22S. Th'-'-e slatii(c.s aie fol¬ 

lowed bv a resolution of the llou.se of 
Commons (if the U'ith of Ft bruary lOyy, 
that no person i.s obliged to take a guinea 
even at that r.'ilc ; the board of Trade, of 
w!iic!i Mr. Locke was a member, having, 
I ill the month of September, recommeiidetl 
I that the guiii.'a should pas.s for 2ls. Oil. 
j only ; and it was not till 1717, that it was 
' lixiitl by protlamalion at 21s., its present 
viluc, in consequence of an Address of 
the Ilou.?e of Commons, grounded on n 
icjiort of .sir Isaac Newton, master of the 
mint *. 

The report next proceeds to state : 

“ At length the true remedies were re¬ 
sorted to ; fiisi, by a new coinage of .sil- 
verf, which returned that part of its cur- 

* \Vi...n I asserted, in a stibsequeiit 
part of the debate, that sir Isaac Newton 
had not written on the subject, 1 could 
only mean in the controversy; because I 
had a copy of this official H>'port in my 
hand, made 20 years after the close of 
that. 

t Which disappeared in a few year.«, 
after costing the public two miilioos and 
a half. 
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rpncy to its standard valrcs though the 
scarcity of money occasioned by calling 
in the old coin brought the Bank into 
streiglits, and even for a time alFected its 
credit: socondlv, by taking out of the 
circulation the excess of Bank-notes.' This 
last operation appears to have been eflect- 
cd very judiciously : Parliament consent¬ 
ed to enlarge the capital stock of the 
Bank, but annexed a cniuJitinn, directing 
tliat a certain proportion of the new sub¬ 
scriptions should be made good in Bank¬ 
notes. In proportion to the amount of 
notes sunk in this manner, the value of 
those width remained in circulation began 
presently to rise. In a short time the 
notes were at par, and the foreign ex¬ 
changes nearly so.” And the Committee 
conclude the paragraph by observing 
that, “ These details arc all very fuily 
mentioned in authentic tracts published 
at the time, and thu case appears to your 
Committee to afibrd much instruction 
upon l!ie. suliji'ct oi'tlieir present iiKjuiry.^' 

Thus, tlierefure, the instrui tion which 
the Committee think so useful is evidently 
in par! lienved from an author who makes 
11 ii!( nt t.t' the Bank graining discounts at 
a lower rare tiian pi'vote baiii.ers ; and 
in pait tioiii aiiot'ucr, the eulogist of the 
p’.Hii.uTi''. nt, whose higlust panegyric on 
liieni was that other parliaments have 
ljc..n aide to iT'se great sums of money 
rvhen tile dcf.iice of the coiiutry fet|uired 
it, Imt It was the riridiar hoiiour of this 
to inak • it :—'1 hey created money with- 
c.ut beliion, and disU iim'ied great tpianti- 
tios ol coin tvithout the help of the mint.” 

M jv I presume to as!; tiie learned gen¬ 
tleman if tliese are the proceedings which 
he would recommend for our adopiim ? 
'llie veal proceeding with respect to the 
Baiil., vriu' h is supposed to have afl'jrdcd 
tliciii Midi elite'ual relief, and which pro¬ 
duced such admiraliU: dlhcts, was that the 
new Milisi.i iij'.ioii sliould be ‘l-aths in tallii s 
at in iiumen'jO discount, and 1-olh in their 
cwu notes, with liberty to is-su^t new pa¬ 
per to the (xtent of the addition made to 
their capital. The remedy was, how¬ 
ever, so far from bting ellbetnal, that so 
early as I70.S tho credit oft I. c Bank thilid 
again, which ltd to the necessity tf rais¬ 
ing the interest of their advances to the 
public from '.i to 0 per cent.; wlien the 
crisis was such as to induce lord Godol- 
phin, the duke cf liiarlborough, and 
Others, to support them with their private 
credit. 

Tlie (kiinmittee uest deiiye a sanction 
(\ OL. :iIX.) 


for their reasonings from what passed in 
1804, resjoecting the depreciation of the 
Irish exchange. They eay, 

“ Many of the witnesses beforo tb|i 
Committee, (in 1801) however unwilling, 
to acknowledge the real nature of the eviU 
made important cpnce.ssions which neces¬ 
sarily involved them in inconsisteiicy. 
They could not, as practical men, contro¬ 
vert the truth of the general position, that 
the fluctuations of exchenge Ivetween two 
countries arc generally limited by the 
price at which any given quantity of bul¬ 
lion '-sn be purchased in the circulating 
medium of the debtor country, and con¬ 
verted into the circulating medium of (he 
creditor country, together with the iti- 
buiaiices and charges of transporting it 
from the one to the other. It was at the 
same time admitted that the c.vpence of 
transporting gold iVom England to Ireland, 
including in-urance, was then under one 
percent.; that I'eforc the restriction the 
jluelijations had never long and much ex- 
ccidvd this limit; and moreover, that the 
exchange with Belfast, where guineas 
frcfcly circulated, at the time of the iuves- 
tigaliou by that Commi.'tec, W'as then 
per cent, in favour of Ireland, while the 
exchange with Dublin, where only paper 
was ill nte, was 10 per cent, against that 
country. It also appealed from such im¬ 
perfect doctmients as it was practicable to 
furnish, that the balance of trade was then 
lavotn able tn Ireland.” On which subject 
the CommitUe appear to me again to have 
into a traiiTof errors. On the sub¬ 
ject of remitliug by bills or bullion, apd 
their comparative advantages, I. have sil- 
rendy undressed the Committee; bu^ I 
must arrest tiicir attiention here for a mo¬ 
ment, to show how unfounded the state¬ 
ment in I he report is in regard to the ba¬ 
lance (if trade being at tlic period in ques¬ 
tion, ill favour of Ireland. From docu¬ 
ments before the Mouse it appears that the 
imports and exports of Ireland were then 


as follows: 

VinpatU. 

.£■6,061,000 

jl,tJ7a,(X)0 

5 , 7 l'?, 0 r .0 

tsporuTlncIaillrs 
forctiin gtwd'., 

.fa.oyo.ooo 

4,770,000 

5,074,000 

ISO 2. 

ISOX 

JSOi. 


n,07+,()00 

l-i,9S4,000 

J,4,934,000 


2,140,030 


Avvra.^ excess J 
of imports j 

► 713,0001 

i About f of tho 
[ whole imporl^. 


1!hese arc according to official ralge, 
(3K) 
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■which I prefer quoting, bccnc e tlie ?r- 
counts arc on the tabu-: arcordm,; ti 
real value, the diilcrjnce against Irclaiu: 
was still greater. 

The reference made by the Coniniittee 
to the evidence of Mr. Colville, a director 
of the hank of Ireland, who staled that 
" in 1753 and 1731, tiie Duhliii exchange 
being remarkably unfavourable, and the 
tiotes of the Dublin Bank being suddenly 
withdrawn, the exchange became singu¬ 
larly favourable,” is ot little or no ini- 
poitancc, because the circulntion of notes 
at that time was confined to those of pri¬ 
vate bankers, there having been no char¬ 
tered bank in Ireland till about the year 
1782. 

The Committee go on to say, '' In the 
spring of 180t the exchange of' EnglcnJ 
with the continent w.ss above par, and the 
exchange of Ireland was in such a slate, 
that 118/. 10s. of the notes oi the Bank cl 
Ireland would purchase only lOO/. of the 
notes of the Bank of I'inglarnl. Therefore 
if the notes of the Bank of Ireland were, 
not depreciated, and it was so maintained, 
it followed that the notes of the Bank of 
England were at more than 10/. per cent, 
premium above the standard coin of the 
two countrie.s.” I should have thought 
that reasons for this state of things in Iic- 
land, might have occurred to the en¬ 
lightened members of the Committee, 
uiicoimected with any i-'.jc of paper, 
1st. 'I he balance ol trade, (as has been 
shewn) was much against Ireland. 2nd. 
The great increa.se ol absentees at the 
time. 3rd. The large sums rciniited for 
fecurity, during the disturbed state of 
things, by many of those whodid^iot leave 
the country. 4th. Loans made in Ireland, 
held principally by English proprietors, 
(to whom, of course, the interest was re¬ 
mitted here,) which have, to a great ex¬ 
tent, been since transferred to Ireland. 
With an incieasing number of bank notes 
in Ireland, for the last two or three years 
the exchange has been progiessiveiy fail¬ 
ing there, down to lliff date of iny last ac¬ 
count. (Aprtl,) when it was yV., the par 
being 8J./, At Belfast, to the e.xchange at 
whicl) place the Coimniitee particularly 
lefer ; the manufacturers having been ac¬ 
customed to coin, would receive nothing 
else in payment- but the purchasers of 
the bills were fully aware they would be 
paid in Bank of England notes, and there- 
ibre^ould not conceive these notes were 
depreciated. That Irish securities, how- I 
ever, are worth less than English is evi* I 


dent, from the Iris;! 5.’ j)i:r rent, stock, 
payable at the B.s, 'r of EhrIjo'’ being 
usually 2/. or 3/. bvi'.ngi.sh 5/. per 
cent, stock. 

The Coinmilfer, piTrsiiiog '.in subject of 
Irish excliai)^-,e'., add, “'I'he prim ijdes 
laid down by ihos' muii’ti'i' of I sot had 
probably some wr-i,,i!S wi.li the d r. ciors 
of the b.ink of Ireland; for, bc-tivi r-u ttie 
period of their report (June 1804) and 
•J.-miiary 180b, llje eirculalion of tlie o; <"S 
oftho bankof Ircl.-md was gradually (. hougl: 
with sni:*.!i occ:wio:ialiliictuatloH'i) .educed 
from ai*«ur, :l,0n(),000/. to 2,410,000/, 
being a diminution of nearly onc-fdih, at 
the .same time all the currency which bad 
be on issued under the name of silver tokens, 
was by law supprcs.socl.'” 

'I'l'.ts passage contains two most incon- 
! ceivab!.! inii-taktof whicii the proof is 
cioar posit^t, lod was immediately 
bclorc the Committee-. I refer, for th« 
hi”', to tilt- account of Iris!, bank-notes 
called for by the House, and to an 
account of l!ie exchange with Ind.-md. 
From which documents the following 
.statement is made, demonstrating that 
iii.sfead of the inerrased issue of bank¬ 
notes raising the exchange, that was 
the most favourable to Irelmd when 
the amount of bank-notes was at the 
highest. 
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As a proof of tlic second mistake on the 
part of the Committee, it will be sufli- 
cient to refer to the If Geo. 3, cap. 71, 
wliich proves that instead of the Iri.sh sil¬ 
ver token.s having been by law suppressed, 
as tbe Cornniitlee allege, they not only re¬ 
mained in currency, but it was made 
felony by that act to counterfeit them*. 

* The framer of the report seems to 
have confounded the small paper notes in 
Ireland with the tokens ; when the latter 
were legally put in circulatioo, the former 
beoame unnecessary. 


9 
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As far as opinion can intiucncc a judg¬ 
ment how far the amount of Baiik-nutcs in 
circulation can have an effect on the price 
of gold or the rates of exchange, it may 
be suflicient to refer to the evidence of 
Mr. Aaron Asher Goldsmid and Mr. 
Merle, two gentlemen as caj'ahle of decid¬ 
ing on the subject as any who could be 
found in this kingdom. The funner is 
asked, whether he has remailted, that as 
the quantity of bank notes has increased, 
gold has got propurtionai)ly dearer: his 
answer to which is; *' Not perceiving 
that the increase or decrease of Bank-notes 
has any connexion with or influence upon 
the price of gold, we have paid no atten¬ 
tion to that subject.”—Mr. Merle, in an¬ 
swer to the question, “ What do you con¬ 
ceive is the reason for the high price of 
gold bullion ?” says, " Tlie exchange 
making it so much more favourable to 
transmit it than Bills.” And Mr. Harman, 
a partner in one of the most experienced 
and longe-st established merc'iiiiile houses 
connected with the coiiu.nciit, tells the 
Committee, that " a dinnnulion of the 
Bank ptiper would have noeilect whatever, 
in tending to an improvement of the ex¬ 
change, either immediately or remotely.” 
And when pressed on that [loint, he says, 
“ he must very materially alter his opi¬ 
nion before he can suppose, that the e.x- 
rliaiicc will be illHucnced by any modifica¬ 
tion of our paper cuneiicj.” 

On the theoietical opinion alluded to in 
the following paiagraph of the report, i 
feel less confidence tiiaii on other points 
brought under our consideration by the 
Commitlee ; 

*' 111 connexion with the general ‘•object 
of this part of their report, the policy of 
tlie Bank of England, lespecliiig the 
amount of their circulation, your Com- 
initiee have now to c.iil the attention of 
the House to another topic, which was 
brought under their notice in the course of 
their inquiry, and which, in their judg- 
ment, demands the most .serious consuh ra¬ 
tion. Tht Bank directors, as well as some 
of the rnerchams w'lio have been examined, 
shewed a great anxiety to stale to your 
Committee adoctnne, ol’thetiuth ol which 
they professed themselves to be most 
thoroughly convinced, that there can be 
no possible excess in the issue of Bank of 
England paper, so long as the advances on 
which it is issued arc made upon the prin¬ 
ciples which at present guide the conduct 
oi the directors; that is, so long as the 
ciiscouiii of mercantile Bills are confined to 


paper of undoubted solidity, arising out of 
real commercial transactions, and payable 
at short and fixed periods. That the dis.* 
count shouhl be made only upon Bills 
growing out of real commercial transac- ' 
tions, and failing due in a fixed and}short 
period, arc sound and wcdl established 
principles. But that, while the Bank is 
restrained from paying in specie, there 
need be no other limit to the issue of their 
paper than what is fixed by such rules of 
discount, and that during the suspension 
of c.i'<h payments the discount of good 
Bills tailing due at short periods cannot 
lead to uiiy excess in the amount of Bank 
paper in circulation, appears to your Com¬ 
mittee to be a doctrine wholly erroneous 
ill piiriciple, and pregnant with dangerous 
CDiiscquciices in practice.” 

1 am, liow^ever, persuaded that if the 
Bank shall coniine itself to discounting 
Bills with names upon them of established 
reputation, payalile at short dates, its 
credit cannot be impaired; although it 
should be admitted that inconvenience 
might result to the country from a possible 
excessive issue of its paper. The solvency 
of the Bank was esiablcshed beyond all 
doubt by an attentive examiiiatioii of 
their nfliiirs by the secret Committee of 
the House of Lords in 17117, when it was 
fiioved that their surplus funds amounted 
to l.‘>,000,000/. beyond all demands upon 
them. 

If tlic Bank directors, on the advice of 
the Committee, sluiiild govern the amount 
of their issues by ibe slate of liueign ex¬ 
changes, 1 will venture lo say the in- 
eviiable cmi'-equenee would be most niis- 
ciijcrous f for instead of the discretion re¬ 
maining in gentlemen adiug under a 
severe responsibility, and who have no 
personal iiiteiest to sway their juilgment. 
It would he transferred to the exchange 
merchants here and on the coniiiieiit, who, 
connected with each other, as they would 
soon become in that sMic of things, would 
alfcet the course of exclraiige at pfleasure 
to answer tlieir own •pm poses. Without 
making an invidious lii-Miietion between 
one set of men and anothr r, 1 m ly be per¬ 
mitted to say it is iiu-ie prudent to trust 
the diicction in this case to gentlemen of 
whose conduct we li.ivw had long *expc- 
rience, than to others without responsi¬ 
bility, who would have a great and an im¬ 
mediate interest in abusing it. The 
inittee observe that, " The Director# of 
the Bank of England, in the judgment of 
your Committee, have exercised the mW 
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and extraordinary discretion reposed in 
them since 1797 with an integrity and a 
regard to tlte [lublic interest, accoiding to 
their conception of it, and indeed a degree 
c( r.jrbearance in turning it less to the 
profit of the I’ank ihan it would easily 
have admitted ol’, tliat merit the conti- 
iiuanco of that cenl!i!ence n hich the public 
has so tong and so justly felt in the in- 
tegiiry with tv hich its alh'irs are directed, 
as well as in the unshaken stability and 
ample funds of that great eslublishmcnt.” 
But iliey add, that tii*; k c ut policy of 
the jJai-.k involves great prarucal cirors, 
which it is of ilij iriucsi. public import¬ 
ance to eorreet.” This opinion, as to the 
policy, is in opposition to tlie sen:i-:!e:i!s 
of tiir-most ciiligiiUned nun u;;on subiects 
ot this nature, uii>l is an assumption con¬ 
trary to ihe most tried exjii licnte. 

Wcconic now to liic fourth head of in- 
rjoiiy of the C< ii iiiittee; s\helher ti'tie 
has been an issue cf [»aper ( f :iie Hank of 
lingland, and of ceiintry Ikudcs, greater 
than v.as called for under ail the ciicuni- 
s* ’.fices in whi.-h the countiy was placed r 
Kf epec'!':" (f,e l.iocr no remedy is pro¬ 
pose!; l.'Ui, (hr C-oimittfe obseive tliat, 

li a tpcttis T';Ur: a .counts laid I'ef-'ie 
the Coiunrltee upon ttie t\iik aflairs in 
1797, that l« r seu :,;i \ t ar.-; jiftoiop'; ro .'m; 
year i7Ui1, the avrrage an. icut ii Ikmk- 
liOtes in cMcii'.it.co lAlaei ii tLO and 
clt'.en rnilnoi s ; !rir(i!\ e' < r 1 1 .!;.:.; I el-ow 
lime millions, and rot <il eii t \rei d.ng to 
any great anjoun* eitvti/ niidjoiic;.” 

Here they haie faiivii into a in.stake of 
no groat i;iij>ci i mce. 

In July 1791 the aoicu.nt w:i.s I ^ b; O' () 

17:i2 - - 1 I ,'i 

1793 - - 1'2,713,000 

The Committee then go on to say that 
the " whole ainriint of llank-iiots s in cir¬ 
culation, exclusive cf 9.'J9,09O/. of 7hmk 
Post bills, will be found on the avenge of 
the tw(j, returns cf the .' ih and i2ih of 
May last, to be M, J30,3!0/. in nctos ol‘ 
SI. and upwards, anti 0,173,'ISO/, in notes 
under 51.; making the sum of 20 ,.'j(;'K 990/. 
and, iiiclutling tlie Bank iVst bills, the 
sum of 2J,21y,9lO/.observing, at the 
same ynie, that by far the most ci.nsi- 
clcrablc part of this increase since I79S, it 
is to be observed, has been in the article 
ol^ small notes, part of which must be con- 
side^d. as having been introduced to 
supply the place of the specie which tvas 
deficient at the period of the suspeiibion of 
cash payments.” < 
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And “ That with respect to the anniunt 
of commercial discounts, your Comniitteo 
did not think it proper to retjuire from the 
Directors of the Bank a disclosure of their 
absolute emount, being a part of their pri¬ 
vate transactions as a coinmercial cout- 
piuiy, of which, without urgent reason, it 
did not seem right to demand a disclosure. 
The late gpveriior and deputy-governor 
however, at the desire ol’ your Cominillee, 
furnished a comparative scale, in progres¬ 
sive numbers, shewing the increase of the 
amount of their discutints from the \<'ar 
1790 to lf;09, both inclusive. They made 
a reinJvst, with winch your Committre 
have thought it ptoper to comply, that 
this docuiiicnt niigiit not be made public ; 
the flommiUce, therefore, h.ive not placed 
it infthc Appciidi.v to the piesent Ueport, 
but have renjrntd to I he Bank. Your 
Comimtue, however, nave to stale, in 
gv lit .ai terms, tliat the amoi,. i of the dis- 
cnniit h.is been progressively incre.ising 
siruethe I79(i,and that tlicir,amount 
in la-i year (1SOQ) bears a very high pro- 
poriioii to (heir largest amount in any 
Vear piecc'dmg 1797. l'(;on this parti¬ 
cular .suliject your Cominii'ee are only 
ar.xiou-j to reinaik, that tlie largest amount 
of mercantile discounts by the Rank, it it 
could Ik: considered bjMlseit, ought never, 
in their judgment, to be regarded as any 
other than u great public fterulit,and that 
it is only the excess of paper currency 
thereby issued and kept out m circulation, 
which is to be considered as the vil.” 

Wlielher tire di.scounts liavt’ bm-n (iro- 
f.nvssively increasing since; 179(», it is not 
III my power to say, but that i.s important 
only so far as the issue of Rank papei may 
or may not have been incieastd ihcieliy. 
Let ns therefore see how that stands, in¬ 
cluding even the notes under .!»/. which 
hax'c biTti issued more to .serve as change 
than fur any oihrr purpose in the last eight 


years of that period. 
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K),001,000 

1K08. 


Iti.ti 19,000 

ISU9. 


17,397,000 


And without small notes, or Bank Post 
Bills, the circulation 
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In 1791, was ^10,864-,000 
111 l.SOy, 13,30‘J,000 

Then follows, *' But your Committee 
must not omit to state one very important 
principle, that the mere numerical return 
of the Bank-notes out in circulation can¬ 
not be considered as at all deciding the 
(jnestion, whether such paper is or is not 
excessive ? It is necessary to have recourse 
to other tests. The same amount of paper 
juay, at one time, be less than rnougb, 
id at another time, more. The rjuantity 
of cun enry rcipiired, will vary, in some 
t!e£;rec-, vviih the extent of trade; and the 
increase of our trade, which has taken 
place since the suspension, must have oc¬ 
casioned some increase in the cjuantliy of 
our currency.”—.Vnd after reasoning upon 
the (piaiitity of currency bearing no pro¬ 
portion to the (juantity of coininoditics, 
tile Comnullet; siy, they *• arc of opinion, 
tliut the iin|>rovcnient' uiiich have taken 
place of laic vears in this country, ami 
particularly in the district of London, ntith 
regard to the use and teconomy oi money 
among bankers, and in the inode ot ad¬ 
justing commercial payments, must have, 
had a much gicaler ellect tlian has hitherto 
been ascribed to them, in rendering the 
same sum ade<|uale to a niucli groati r 
amount of trade and payments than for¬ 
merly; soini* Ilf those impiovenieiils will 
he luund detaifed in the evMenee : they 
consist princi[)aliy in ilic iiKioased use of 
bankers drafts in tlie common paymeiils 
of London; the contrivance ol biingiiig 
all such drafts daily to a coin:i;oii ri-- 
ceptacle where they .ire balanced against 
each other; the intermediate .igcccy of 
bill Inokers; anil several olic r cli.inges 
ill the practice of [.ondon b.iiikeis, are to 
the -same etiect, of rendering it unnccc^sai y 
for them to kei p so l.irgc a dcsposii oi 
money as formcrl',. W illiiii the Loudon 
district it would ccriaii''y api'ear liiat a 
smaller sum of money is icvpiiicd than 
formerly lo perform the .same numbor of 
exchanges and amount of payments, it 
the rale of [»i ices had remained the same.” 

'J'his is l uimndictcJ by Mr. 'i'ijo.na.s, 
who has the m.magemeni ot the ciiitcerii, 
in express terms, whose cvideuce is, 

“ The .system of clearing has been in 
existence above tliiriy-liie y>'ars ; that of 
llie last fo'iitfcn tuoiillis is a now arrangc- 
nicnt, inn i: does nyi a. ail alter the .uiiounc 
of Bank noics passing : there has been no 
material iinpinvi'iuent in llie system of 
late vears so as to reduce, the i)uuntily of 
Bank notes necessary fur making pay¬ 
ments.” 


The Committee proceed to observe, 
that, *• all these circumstances must have 
co-operated to render a smaller augmen* 
lation of Bank of England paper neces» 
sary to supp)}' the demands of our increase 
cd trade than might otbcrwi.se have been 
required, and shoiv how impossible it is 
from the numerical amount alone of that 
paper, to pronounce whether it is ex-' 
cessive or not. A more sure criterion 
must be resorted to; and siicli a criti riun 
your Committee have already shewn is 
onl^ *o be found in the stale of the cx* 
changes, and the price of gold bullion.” 

Till.- question here i.?, lias that heen sa«» 
li^iactonly shewn ? In order to ascertain 
it, let us eiiqniru whether circumstances 
which have, occurred, do or do not ac¬ 
count for the increase of our jiuper ciicu- 
lation to the full amount of tlie issues. 

Ill I7f)8 (the iirst year after the pav- 
rnents m cash ceased) the amount "of 
Bank-notes was 12,0(>'i,CXX):., our exports, 
according to oHicial value, 30.^90,000/. 
In 1810, ills Bank-notes i?2,25o,O00/. the 
exports .50,800,000/. In 1798, the nett 
revenue paid into the Exciicquer, exclu¬ 
sive of loans, hm^ 28,b()7,000/. in IS 10, 
it \vasO(i, 0 !)S, 000 /. On this subject the 
i.pmionof ?.lr. llenVy Thornton is deserv¬ 
ing of gicat aitention. In his evidence to 
tile Committee ol Secrecy of the House of 
Lords in 1707, in the first report he says, 
“ the increased trade of the country has 
actually created a iiece.ssity for an increas¬ 
ed use cliielly of* notes to bearer on de¬ 
mand, though partly bills of exchange and 
(•.’.•-h ; guineas being used only for small 
cr bro!;« ii su.ais,”—And that in conse¬ 
quence of our a.-suincd scarcity of Bank¬ 
notes it has liecn in contemplation of per- 
ooiis, especially bankcis, to endeavour to 
pi'oviiic Mime additional means of circula¬ 
tion for the metropolis, but that doubts 
were oiitcrtained of the legality of such a 
1 iea.-ure, and that theic was u'reluclance 
oniiicjiart of some bankers to {je uni¬ 
versally security for all; observing, that 
a given quantity of commerce in time of 
war requites a girater capital to carry it 
on, arising from the increased expcnco of 
li lights, insurance, and mcrcantilccharges, 
titan the same commerce would reiytirein 
lime of peacc.^’ 

Ill the tliirtl report of the Coiumiftee, 
the same gentleman states, “ I am clearly 
of opinion, that if the circulating me^um 
Ii.kI been much further reduced, many 
iadures would have been the conserpience. 

1 know the distress of •many merchants, 
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«nd also of some bankevs, to have been 
considerable, and have had conrcfsntioiis 
with some of them on the stibject of sub- 
Btituting a new circulating medium, with 
a view of relieving the existing distress.” 
.And in the first report above referred to, 
Mr. liosanqiiet states *. 

•• Increased use of capital employed, 
whether in agriculture, manufactures, in¬ 
land trade, and of exports and imports, 
must obviously require an increase of 
cash or bills in circulation. 

“ An increase in exportation, subject to 
long credits, must occasion an increased 
demand within the kingdom of cash or 
paper before the returns are made.” 

1 hare shewn an increase of revenue of 
more than 37,00(},()00/. within the period 
of 12 yours, and of 20.000,000/. in the 
official value of our exports, the real value 
of which of course was much more largely 
augmented ; while the increase of Bank¬ 
notes was little more than 10,000,000/. 
notwithstanding the almost total disapear- 
ance of the gold coin, to the amount of 
more than 3®,000,00oh 

Here I may bp allowed to refer to the 
authority of sir Francis Baring, who, al¬ 
though he thought 11,000,000/. was far 
more tbau sufficient for the remittance of 
tlie public revenue, was of opinion, " that 
if the public revenue or ttade required 
1,000/, to be remitted to London formerly, 
and 2,000/. is required at present, there 
must be an addition of 1,000/. in paper. 
Country paper (alwaya too abundant) 
takes its origin from a variety of sources, 
and cannot be' considered as a general 
medium of circulation. Bank of Eng¬ 
land notes constitute the only general 
paper currency, the only adequate repere- 
sentation of the precious metals. They 
alone ailmit of correct regulation, be¬ 
cause they issue from a single source.” 

My lion, friend (Mr. lluskissoii) how¬ 
ever, in Iii»- pamphlet, suggests, “ tliat the 
amount of paper is not to be measured by 
the pub’lic revenue j”inproofofw'liicb as¬ 
set tion “ he thought it unnecessary to go 
into a minute statement of the couin>e of 
proceeding in the £.\chequer, although it 
is by such a detail that the proof would 
be mo^t completely established. It was 
sufficient, he .said, for him t(x state that in 
the evening of each day the whole re¬ 
ceipt of revenue within that day was car¬ 
ried/o the Bank ; and that from the Bank, 
the whole amount of such revenue may be, 
and probably is, put in circulation again 


in the following day, in discounts or in 
government securities.” 

I confess this surprised me a good-deal, 
because it is not merely for payments into 
the Exchequer that Bunk notes are want¬ 
ed, though even for that purpose a new 
necessity has been created since the pay¬ 
ments in cash have been stopped; because 
till then no Bank note.s were permitted to 
be locked up in the Exchequer. Notes as 
large as 500,0001. in one sum have occa¬ 
sionally been lucked up; an amount not 
very likely to get into circulation. 


In 

1803, 

the notes in 

the cschoqiier amounted 


at one tiiue to 

.i2,-109.000 

In 

1804. 

to 

2 ,020,000 

In 

1805. 

to 

3,021,000 

In 

IS05. 

to 

4,515,000 

In 

1807. 

to 

6,289,000 

111 

1308. 

to 

3,994,000 

III 

1S09. 

to 

.526,000 

In 

1810. 

to 

2 ,022,000 


And in 1S09 and 1810, the Bunk advances 
to government were more than three mil- 
iioAs higher than in 1798. 

It is, however, for the collection of the 
revenue throughout the kingdom, and'fbr 
the remittance of it to London, in addition 
to the want created by our increased com¬ 
merce, that paper became nece.ssary infi¬ 
nitely more than for payments into the 
exchequer, and to supply the deficiency 
of specie which had been withdrawn. The 
latu-r seems not to have attracted notice 
in accounting for the increased issue of 
Bank notes. It is important, therefore, to 
shew the extent of it. 

The foliowing statement will shew that 
the amount of gold in circulation in 1798 
could not be over-rated at ci’-l’0,UUU,UOU. 

Coined from guineas 

1773 to 1777 . .£16,597,3.1(5 

I’’roia foreign gold . 2,898,434 

- 19,495,850 

Ill 1772 the Bank sent 
in rowigti gold coined 

ill i773. 950.245 


20,.*46,095 

Coin rrmaiiiin? in oircu- 
latiuii, at the lowest 
climate, during tlie 

re-coiuage .. .5,000,000 


25,446,095 

Coined from 1st .Tan. 

177810 Dec. 3J, 1793 33,831,931 

Didiict cniiiegc from 

light guiDBai . 15,922,207 

-A—-17,909,024 


43,355,119 
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About 2,000,000 in light guineas sent to 
America, were supposed to -be brought 
back after the war, and made a part of 
those coined from 1778 to 1798, for which 
no credit is taken here: and as there was 
then no temptation to send coin out of the 
country, or to melt it, the price of gold 
never having exceeded the Mint price 
in that whole period, (except in a few 
months \\d, an ounce, in 1783,) ^d was 
generally below it, we may fairly esti¬ 
mate the coin in circulation at 40,000,000/. 
after making large allowance for wear, 
&c. Mr. Whcally, however, (with the 
Mint account before him) insists that the 
whole coin in circulation and deposit at 
the time he wrote, in ISjOS or 1807, when 
gold had not been higher than 4/. an oz., did 
not exceed 5,000.000/.; but that in 1792 
it might have been from 10,000,000/. to 
12 . 000 , 000 /. 

To vviuit an extent specie is withdrawn 
from rirculatioii may be judged of from 
the cfillfction of the revenue in th*’ county 
in vs-liich I live; a statement of which was 
furnished me lately by the gentleman who 
received it. The assessed taxes were 
342.000/., and of the excise that went 
through his hands S4,(jOO/., making a 
total »)f 42(),000/., of which he received 
476/. S.J. in specie. The whole of the ex¬ 
cise was in Bank of England notes ; an ’ 
such part of the assessed taxes as was re¬ 
ceived in country Bank notes was con¬ 
verted into Bank notes, on the remittance 
to London. 

This I am pcrsu.ided will be thought a 
reasonably strong proof of the absolute 
nect*ssity of .a large increased issue of i 
Bank paper, for the revenue only. How 
far the manufactures of the country have 
demanded an incie-ase of it, may be judg¬ 
ed of from the following in 

the town of Matichestcr and it.? jicigh- 
bouihood the annual payments belore 
1797 were about 1,040,000/., of which 
two.thirds in specie, and one-third in 
Bank notes. The proportion in .specie 
was then reduced to one-half, and after¬ 
wards to a third. Now the whole pay¬ 
ments are 3,640,000/,, of which only io 
or 11,000/. are made in specie. In three 
other large towns in I,ancashire the pay¬ 
ments are supposed to be equal to these, 
amounting to 7,280,000/. in the whole, 
which shows the nece.ssity for a large 
supply of Bank pap¥r in that county only, 
as there is not a country Bank note issued 
in It. if then, in estimating the coin in 
1798, w« rate it, instead of 


40,000,000/. at .£35,000,000 

Xhe Bank of Eng- 
' land notes then , 

in circulation 

wer* 11,278,000 


46,278,000 

Coin in circulation 
now (perhaps a 

high estimate) .£3,000,000 ^ 

Bank of England 
notes in circu¬ 
lation 23,000,000 

- 26,000,000 

Here then is a sum of 20,000,000/.. in 
the whole less than in 1798, notwithstand¬ 
ing the immense increase of our revenue, 
commerce, and manufactures; from which, 
however, should be taken the amount 
in deposit in the Bank, whatever that 
mny.be. 

Is it not then matter of surprise that the 
issue of Banji notes has not been greater, 
than the sum abevementioned? And can 
i' be advisnbiu in the judgment of any 
reflecting man to make a sudden and con¬ 
siderably; reduction of the paper.? If it 
wti> admitted, contrary to all experience 
a'.d to the opinion of the enlightened men 
jcleclcd by the Committee, that the good 
effects supposed by the Committee would 
he produced by such a proceeding, the 
mischief that would inevitably follow to 
the manufacturers and traders, would 
greatly overweigh them. The necessity 
ituieed would be so urgent, as to compel 
t!)c i?sue of some paper, on security less 
subetantial than that of the Bank^'. 

Sir Francis Baring says,—*' The only 
general circulating medium, as a general 
rcprcsenlalive of bullion at home, is Bank 
of England notex.”—Unless we act upua 
that opinion, or find a better substitute to 
.supply the temporary absence of our coin, 
the worst coii-scquences must inevitably 
follow. These are too obvious to make 
it necessary to dwell on them : weehonld 
feel the want of a siilficieut circulating 
mediti'n in our trade with other countries, 
pariiciil'iily to the continent, oppressed 
as that is by high foreign freights and un¬ 
exampled delays in payments, as well as 
- -- 1 -* - 

* A member of this House (Mr. Mar- 
ryatt) has published a pamphlet, finding 
great fault with the conduct of the B^k, 
and proposing the establishment of po¬ 
ther Bank, neither of them to be compell¬ 
able to pay in cash. 
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ID our domestic trade and manufactures, 
in which numbers of the lower class of 
people are employed: Alt internal im* 
provements would be checked ; the most 
important of them would indeed be «n> 
tirely stopped, and the collection and re¬ 
mittance of the revenue would be most se¬ 
riously embarrassed. There is no ex¬ 
aggeration here; the certainty of these 
consequences must be apparent to every 
one who hears me: I will, however, refer 
to a few of the answers given on the sub¬ 
ject by persons most competent tp judge 
it. 

Mr. Grcflulhe is asked, " Q. Suppose an 
«dVance to be made upon goods that may 
be pledged with the Bank instead of bills, 
would that, in your opinion, create an ex¬ 
cess of circulation ?—^A. 1 consider it to 
be highly proper that the securities dis¬ 
counted by the Bank, should be payable 
at short and fixed periods. 

" Q. Do you conceive that all that would 
be requisite to prevent a depreciation of 
paper-currency in any country would be 
that such paper sltoulg, in no in8tance,'bc 
issued but as the representative of a good 
security payable at a fixed period ?—A. 1 
answer that in the ailirmative, certainly. 

" Q. Do you conceive that there e.Ki!:ts 
the same security for the public against 
the inconvenience of an excess of circu¬ 
lation when tlte payments in cash at the 
Bank are suspended as when the Bank was 
at liberty and under obligation to make 
its payments in casli ? —A. I conceive so, 
if the Bank adhere striltly to the system 
of discounting no bills but of undoubted 
solidity, and government securities; the 
latter with due moderation, and the cau¬ 
tion pointed out before.” 

Mr. Abraham Goldsmid, of the house 
of Goldsmid, Son,'‘and Eliason, Q. " When 
gold is above par, would you not say,' 
\vhen compared with guilders, the cur¬ 
rency of Holland, that guilders are de¬ 
preciated in value ?—A- No, i should not. 

" (it- According to this principle, does it 
follow that Bank-notes must be depreciated 
when compared with gold, the Mint-price 
of guineas being 3/. ils. \0\d. and the 
market-price of gold 4/. Ifb. r—A. 1 
never considered Bank-notes as depre- 
ciaud.” 

. Mr. Greflfltlbe again. •• Q. In what is 
the paper circulation of this country, as 
ft m present exists, different in its prac-' 
operations, from a forced circaiatjpn ? 

In the first place, the paper ptlbis 
country is no legal discharge of a debt; 



secondly, the Bgnk pwer of.ihjt country 
is issuea'When caileil for, in exchange for 
valuable securities, in wbich res^t it is 
essentially distinct from what 1 call a 
forced paper, which may be issued both 
without limits and without any security 
whatever.” 

Sir Francis Baring having been arked 
by the Committee, “ Whether he con¬ 
ceives that the Bank of England will ef¬ 
fectually guard against the possibility of 
an excess in the circulation of tlie country 
(as well their own as of country banks), 
if they regulate their issues by. tbC'de¬ 
mand for discounts of good bills, foundqd 
on real mercantile traiiaactions, as the oc¬ 
casions of the public may appear to re¬ 
quire concludes a long answer by 
saying, *' It may prove dangerous to im¬ 
pose any positive restraint on the Bank by 
law or otherwise ; for cases may and will 
arise, when an excess will be proper, and 
that it would be culpable to withhold it. 
But if the House shall be disposed to en¬ 
tertain an opinion, and will pronounce it 
distinctly, 1 think the Bank may be folt 
with full power to act under their respon¬ 
sibility.” 

Mr. Trotter. " Q. Suppose the issues of 
the Bank of England to be diminished 
one-half, what eilect would that produce 
upon the general confidence and credit of 
the country ?—-A. It would be .very in¬ 
jurious ; and it would be very diHiouit, if 
not impossible, to conduct the ail'airs of 
the metropolis, if the large notes were to 
be diminished in that proportion. 

*' Q. Would that eflect take place, sup¬ 
posing the diminished quantity of Bank¬ 
notes were supplied' by a corresponding 
quantity of gold.^—A. I suppose in a 
very considerable degree it would, be¬ 
cause the large payments in business have 
not heretofore been made in gold.” 

Mr. Harman. “ Q. Du you conceive 
that tiic diminution of the paper of the 
Bank would, either immediately or re¬ 
motely, tend to an improvement of the 
exchange ?—A. None whatever.” 

1 here close my observations pn the 
Report, in the length of which, 1 gm con¬ 
scious of having trespassed a good deal on 
the patience ot the House, especially in 
referring to the evidence before the Bul¬ 
lion Committee. The excuse which 1 
humbly submit for this is, that it is on .the 
Report we are called to .decide, and .not 
on the speech of.llje Icanic^l gent, who 
opened, this.deUate,,^wever. efoqvent^ghd 
abla I admit th«t tp have heen. 
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$ueeeeded !n proving 4ticontroTertibly that 
there are inaccuraciei and errors through* 
oat that performnnce, such /it never oc* 
curred in any Report deliberately made 
to this House;' and that the opinions 
therein contained are not supported by the 
evidence of gentlemen who were selected 
as witnesses, I trust this Committee will 
not come to the conclusion proposed by 
the learned gentleman. 

Deeply sensible of the indulgence I 
have experienced in the comments 1 have 
felt it my duty to make on the Report, I 
etill hope for an extension of it, while 1 
make some farther observations on this 
very'importaut subject. A publication of 
an hon. friend of mine^ below me, who 
eras a member of the Committee, may be 
considered as an exposition of the Repot t, 
or as a supplement to it, and tbeieforc to 
come naturally under our consideration in 
this discussion. Of the motives of my 
hon. friend in that publication no man 
can entertain a doubt, because he could 
not possibly be influenced by a bad one; 
few men can have stronger incentives to 
promote the public interest than himself; 
—bis talents, his experience, the public 
situations he has already filled, and his 
time of life, all contribute to aflfurd him a 
prospect of being again eminently useful 
in a situation of trust and confidence. In 
thus acquitting him of any possible ill in* 
tentioii, which, undoubtedly, the most 
malignant mind could not successfully 
impute to him, I cannot avoid observing, 
that his publication appears to me to have 
a greater tendency to degrade the na* 
tional character, and to be injurious to the 
public interest, than almost any one I re¬ 
collect to have read; because the senti* 
ments and opinions expressed in it derive 
great weight from the character of the 
author, and from bis experience acquired 
in official situations. 

My hon. friend is an instance, added to 
many others 1 have met with, of a person 
with the best and purest intentions pur¬ 
suing an object appearing to him to be a 
Tight one, without looking to the conse¬ 
quences of what he publish^es to the world. 

In speaking of the Bank of England be 
•ays, 

** It is now many years since 1 had oc¬ 
casion to look into the treatise of the fa¬ 
mous Mr. Law; and from not having it 
ft hand, 1 have no opportunity of refer¬ 
ring to it at this moment: But 1 have a con¬ 
fident recollection that there exists a very 
etrong resembtaoce betwean the princt* 
(VOL.2aX.) 


pies upon which his celebrated aphemt 
was founded, and this leading doctrine of 
the Bank.''*-*>Let us, therefore,, refer to 
what were the principal features of Mr.« 
Law’s celebrated scheme. His wgs 
first established in 1716; and, in 1717# 
by an Order in Council, the Western or ' 
Mississippi Company was created, and 
attached to it, with a grant of all Loui* . 
siana, a province utterly uncultivated and 
of no real value, whicn was the basis for 
the establishment of its credit. Those 
who took shares were allowed to pay e ' 
pait in state-paper, at a depreciation of 
5U, to 60/. per cent. In 1718 they were 
declared royal. The Regent then became 
the sole proprietor of the shares: Mr. 
Law wa.s named director, under the King 
and Regent, and from that time a stroke 
of the Regent’s pen was all-sufficient for 
whatever was to be done. In the end bf 
that year, banks, dependent upon this, 
were established in several great towns. 
In 1719, the interest of money was re> 
duced to 3| and 2|, and at last to 2 per 
cent., keeping the valuv of money in a state 
of constant fluctuation by contradictory 
edicts. In 1720, there was an edict, that 
DO corporation or individual was to keep 
more than 500 1ivies in specie, on pain of 
a heavy fine and confiscation of the cash 
discovered; and the \>fiicers of justice 
were ordered to make all the searches re¬ 
quired of them by the directors of the 
Bank. 

At an assembly of stock-holders (the 
Regent being present) a benefit of 120 
millions of pioiit, and 40/. per cent, as the 
next year's dividend, were held out. 
Then followed a prohibition to all persona 
in France, corporations and others, to keep 
any coin in gold after the 1 st of May 1711, 
on pain of confiscation. On the 2] st of 
May a reduction of half the shares was 
ordered; and on the 27lh an .order wa^ 
made to restore paper to its full value; but 
all payments at the Bank were suspended: 

—---s- 

* By this is myant the declared opi¬ 
nion, That there can l>e no excess of 
Bank of England paper in circulation, so 
long as it is issued only in the discountof 
bills of undoubted solidity, fouuded on 
real mercantile transactions; au^payable 
at flxed, and not distant dates (60 or 90 
days at tlie utmost},' nr upon loans to 
Government for public securities; Go¬ 
vernment not being able to disnse of 
Ihch securities to better advantage Ip the 
open market.” 

(>«•) 
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—•Of course it waa not long before tHis 
scheme, founded entirely in specnlation, 
end which never had any solid basis, en¬ 
tirely failed. The premium which the 
shares boire at one time was so excessive, 
that the value of the whole mass is calcu¬ 
lated by M. Necker at six milliards of 
lirres, equal to about 230,000,0001. ster¬ 
ling. 

Where my hon. friend finds any resem¬ 
blance betwenn the principles on which 
this celebrated scheme was founded, and 
the leading doctrine of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, I am altogether at a loss to conceive. 
The ravings of Buonaparte to all Europe 
of our national bankruptcy, and of our 
being driven to the use of fictitious paper, 
were very little regarded; but, with such 
«n auxiliary as my hon. friend, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say how great an alteration in that 
respect may be produced.* 

His observations on the credit of our 
public funds seems to me also likely to be 
attended with very hurtful consequences 
with respect to both foreigners and natives. 
•He says, “ If the public creditor does re¬ 
ceive his dividend, he is compelled to 
leave two shillings in the pound, or 10/. 
per cent, in the hands of the Bank, as lent 
for the use of the state. He is equally 
compelled to receive the remaining IS 
shillings in Bank-paper; subject however 
to the same option of not receiving them 
at all. A payment in such paper is a vir¬ 
tual deduction from his dividend of three 
■hillings more, or of 15/. per cent.; just as 
much a real and a forced deduction, as if 
it were made directly from 18 shillings of 
standard money, and under all the powers 
and penalties of the property act. The 
public creditor therefore receives 15 shil¬ 
lings in the pound of standard stationary 


* Something occurred afterwards in the 
course of the debate, which would have 
led to a belief that it was Mr. Law’s plan 
for a Bank in Scotland that was alluded to 
by Mr. Hashisson in his pamphlet, if that 
plan, which was neverracted upon, l^ad not 
been entirely dissimilar to the institution 
and mode of conducting busjness of the 
Bank of England. The Scotch plan was 
for a Bank, the notes to be issued by forty 
Parliamentary Commissioners, to purchase 
land, &c. Paper-money to rise 10/. per 
cent, above silver. See Law’s account of 
ft in the collection of papers of lord So¬ 
mers/ Mr. Huskisson, in the note at 
bottom of p. i35, alltiiles directly to the 
Mississippi schenif. ' 


money, and no more." Maj' we not here 
bo permitted to ask what the property-tax 
has to do with this qnestion ; and if not 
necessarily connected with it, why it was 
introduced. 

In a subsequent passage my hon. friend 
asks, *' Can any one believe that consi¬ 
derate men will much longer look to the 
public funds of the country as a safe and 
proper deposit for any permanent provi¬ 
sion which they may be enabled to make 
for their families, if the principles on which 
the value of our currency now rests, ahouid 
either be countenanced and supported 
upon a system, as beneficial to the state, 
or defended and continued as a necessary 
evil admitting of no remedy ?” Considerate 
men in other countries, as well as in this, 
have to this hour thought them a safe and 
proper deposit, and I trust that well- 
founded confidence will not be shaken 
even by the authority of niy hon. friend. 

On the subject of the national character 
he says, « Whilst our merchants are in¬ 
dividually reputed as pre-eminent for good 
faith and fair dealing, the opinion enter¬ 
tained of us as a nation is, that we are little 
short of sharpers in trade ; and that what¬ 
ever we gain by it, is so much lost to those 
who deal with us. For the countenance 
given to this opinion, prejudicial to every 
country, but not least to ourselves, we 
have, I think, more to answer than the 
most envious of our neighbours." 

Who tee are, is not explained, nor on 
what ground that opinion is formed by 
foreigners (if really entertained by them) 
or concurred in by my hon. friend j it is 
therefore very difficult to combat. I can 
only say that my own view of the subject, 
as published in 1798, was very different, 
as will be seen from the following extract 
from a pamphlet of mine printed in that 
year. 

“ Great Britain, as the annexed tables 
will shew, derives the means for carrying 
on the war from the increasing manufac¬ 
tures and trade of her people, and from a 
commercial intercourse, beneficial to fo¬ 
reign countries at the same time that it 
adds to the wealth and prosperity of their 
own." 

The sentiment here expressed is very 
much to the effect my hon. friend says it 
would be our true policy to profess. 

On tho passages in his pamphlet, re¬ 
specting the tvages of valour, talent, in¬ 
dustry, and labour, being paid in a depre¬ 
ciated currency, I forbear to comment for 
obvious reasons, beyond observing that 
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persons with iritentions rery different from 
those of my hon. friend, may make a most 
dangerous use of his authority; as he 
places these inconveniences in a much 
stronger point of view than the Committee 
did. 

Other opinions of my hon. friend, though 
of less importance than those we have re* 
ferred to, are still deserving of our notice : 
he savs, 

t'here is not, therefore, nor can there 
be, any difference whatever, between any 
given coin, and an uncoined piece of the 
same metal of equal weight and fineness, 
except that the quantity of the former is 
accurately ascertained and publicly pro* 
claimed to all the world by the stamp 
which it bears.” And in another place. 

Every man has a right to receive a 
pound weight of standard gold for every 
46/. 145. 6d. of his just demand, becausp 
the pound is divided into 44j guineas.’* 

On the law of this I am not now dis* 
posed to enter; I could, indeed, add no¬ 
thing to what has been ably argued by a 
professional gentleman of eminent ta¬ 
lents'*^, but 1 would here again refer to the 
authority of Mr. Harris, for the practical 
inconvenience, which 1 have the less he¬ 
sitation in doing, as he was a man of great 
eminence and learning who wrote in the 
middle of the last centuiy. 

“But although we aie all agreed that 
gold and silver, like all other things, have 
increased or depreciated according as they 
grow scarce or in greater plenty; and 
that the coins made of them do, in this 
sense, share the same fate with the bul¬ 
lion; yet coins, as such, or as monej', 
escape the fluctuations of markets, and 
the standard coins which are the mea¬ 
sures of contracts are to be considered as 
having their value remaining permanent 
and unalterable of course, except by 
legal authority. Let us for a moment 
consider what would be the consequence 
if it were otherwise; that is, if every roan 
should be allowed to demand a pound 
weight of standard gold for every 46/. Hs. 
Od. of his just demand. The perpetual 
inconvenience and uncertainty to which 
we should all be subject, in such a state 
of things, is evident. On every payment, 
the gold must be assayed to determine its 
fineness, the price of the day must be as¬ 
certained, the gold must be divided, 
weighed, &c.; in short, under such a sys¬ 
tem, the inconvenience would be intolera¬ 
ble, and the confusion inextricable. 


* John Raithby, Esq. of lincoln*s Itin. 


^ From another observation my bofti 
friend, '* that Jn whatever mddo a sub¬ 
sidy be remitted, it most augment to that 
amount what is called the balance of 
trade,” I must,dissent: the contrary bat 
been already shown from experience in 
the years of the largest expenditure, of 
which there were accounts before the 
Committee. I will nut say that no in¬ 
stance can be found which militaiee. 
against that experience; but 1 am per¬ 
fectly sure that an increased foreign ex¬ 
penditure does not necessarily augment 
our exports. This is proved to a cer¬ 
tainty, by the observations already made 
on a passage in the Report of the Bullion 
Committee. Mr. Wheatly, however, in his 
Essay on the Theory of Money %nd Prin¬ 
ciples of Commerce, goes somewhat be¬ 
yond my hon. friend ; for he says, “ It is 
not only practicable that the posture of a 
subsidy should be so favourable as to pre¬ 
clude the efflux of money; but it is prac¬ 
ticable that it should be favourable to 
such an extent as to cause the influx of* 
money in any quantity at the very time 
the subsidy is in payment Which he 
illustrates by stating, “ that the Prussian 
subsidy was paid, 600,000/. in bills at an 
advantage of '20,000l. ; and 700,000/. in 
bullion to a disadvantage of 10,600/., 
which produced together 1,209,000/. But 
as Its exclusive remittance in bills would 
have given to the court of Berlin 
1,248,000/. it is impossible to frame any 
adequate apolo^ lor the singular inter¬ 
position of the 6^ullion: and as it is evi¬ 
dent that Mr. Harman would not, of bis 
own accord, have selected this channel 
for the remittance, it is necessary to refer 
to the Bank of England for an cxplanatiob 
of ins conduct.” 

Why this reference is made to the Bank 
of England it is difficult to guess; they 
weie merely the sellers of the dollars when 
called upon for them ; and had no mora 
to do with the rest of the tcansactiens than 
Mr.* Wheatly himself. Mr. Ilarntan, who 
was resorted to as % merchant of the first 
intelligence and experience m the city, 
was the sole adviser; he, of his own ac¬ 
cord, (to use the author’s words) selected 
the channel of remittance alluded td, 
and he did it wisely and prudently: 1 
mention him. confidently as the adviser, 
because he is still living and may be' re¬ 
ferred to. 1 will briefly state the use as 
it was. Nearly half a million was w bn 
remitted to Berlin by a given day. 'Mr. 
Harman, aware of wbkt mast inevitably 
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happen if one house should sweep away 
all the paper that was to be had, to an¬ 
swer a demand so pressing) took the de¬ 
termination of proceeding in thO'manner 
so strongly objeeted to by Mr. Wbeatly 
the consequence of which was the ex¬ 
change rose and the price of silver fell. 
The silver first sent was bought of the 
Bank at 5s. id. an ounce, and afterwards 
as lowvas 4s. 1 Id., which was exchanged 
at Amsterdam and Hamburgh for gold, 
and the latter sent on to Berlin. The ex¬ 
change rose from 34.7 early in June 1794, 
soon after the first payment' was to be 
made, to 35.10 in August, bucli a charge 
however, against Mr. Pitt in a transac¬ 
tion of this sort, is not very surprizing 
from a gentleman who could say of 
him, 

“ Mr. Pitt evinced a singular disac- 
quaintance with the principles of public 
CBCotinmy ; and as all practice must be 
imperl'ect, unless the grounds opon which 
it should proceed be understood, he was 
necessarilv cironeous in action. Of the 
real resources of his country, of the theory 
of circulation and exchange, and of the 
governing c^use of the efflux and influx of 
money, his conceptions were wholly iU 
lusive ! Ail the fond and idle sophisms of 
the old school,—all the fallacies of a 
Stewart, a Liverpool and a Rose,->-res- 
pectitig the importance and indi-spcnsible 
intervention of money, had complete pos¬ 
session of his mind, and every effort which 
he made to rescue himself from his diffi¬ 
culties was instantly subdued by the never 
absent thought that money was wanting.'^ 

Here 1 may appeal, 1 think, to those i 
who differed most widely from Mr. Pitt 
in political matters, that in whatever way 
he decided on points that arose, he followed 
the dictates of his own Judgment, however 
disposed he was to listen with the must 
patient attention to the suggestions, and 
to avail himself of the experience of others. 
His knowledge of finance was profound in 
all its parts; and 1 will venture to .say, that 
men the most expesienced will admit, 
that in the circulation of money and. ex- 
phange his judgment was correct. It was 
indeed almost‘intuitive on every point. 
But that it should be imputed to him that 
, , , — . . --- - 

*To the general character of Mr. 
Pitt,' (except as a Financier) for every 
thiail^that could render him estimable as 
a pt^lic or j^ivate man, this author bore 
most ample testimony in a high eulogium 
i^on him,). P. 183. 
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his conceptions of the real resources of 
bis country were wholly illuaiTe, is incoa<* 
ceivable. For a vindication of so extra* 
ordinary a charge 1 need only call to Uio 
recollection-of this Committee the state 
of the revenue at the time he came into 
office { the amount of permanent taxes 
was then 10,193,000/. very little more 
than equal to the charges on the aggre¬ 
gate fund; a floating debt of nearly 
30,000,000/. ; the 3/. per cents at 561, 
after the restoration of peace, and the 
means of taxation apparently exhausted, 
as those imposed by lord North in the 
American War were in 1784, 2,246,OOOf, 
short of their estimated produce. Under 
all these disadvantages, lie so brought forth 
the resources of the country as not only 
to provide for its expenditure in all its 
branches, but to establish in 1786 a Sink¬ 
ing Fund, securely protected, the income 
of which now considerably exceeds what 
the whole revenue of the country was when 
he entered on the management of it; It 
had increased, when the world was de¬ 
prived of him, to the amount of 
48,995,000/. : and what is a most um 
questionable proof of his merit, our trade, 
manufactures, and internal prosperity in 
every respect kept pace with the rapid 
increase of the revenue. Need a minister 
of finance have a higher praise ? With 
other political matters, we have in this 
enquiry nothing to do. 

Having shewn that Mr. Pitt was right 
in sending bullion for the Prussian subsidy, 
conformably with the opinions of Mr. 
Harman, it may not be amiss to see how 
tar Mr. Wheatly is supported in his posi¬ 
tion of the preferable mode of remitting 
by bills by the authority of Mr. Locke, in 
wbo-se works the following passage will 
be found. 

'* Returning money by exchange into 
foreign parts, keeps not one farthing from 
going out: it only prevents the more 
troublesome and hazardous way of send¬ 
ing money backwards and forwards.*' 

It is hardly necessary to add, that in 
making foreign remittances we should be 
governed by no fixed rule, but make use 
of bills or bullion, according to circum¬ 
stances, as they shall occur from time to 
time. The charge against Mr. Pitt, and 
the observations naturally arising front it, 
are so immediately connected with the' 
subject under discussion, as to jnatify me, 

I hope, in the opinion of the Committee, 
for having taken up a small portion of 
their time in coiaihenting on them. 
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I proceed ttovr to eoarider hoir far 
there ia any foundation for the blame im- 
pnted to the Bank, for not taking measures 
to make payments in cash. 1 am no ad» 
vocate for that Company, on any other 
tlian public grounds, and no farther than 
1 think thcpi entitled to be defended, from 
their having acted wisely and uprightly in 
the conscientious discharge of an extreme¬ 
ly difficult duty : nor would 1 contribute 
to protect them, in delaying for one hour 
to pay in cash after they shall have the 
possible means of doing it. I admit too, 
that to rflect that very highly desirable 
object, no expence should be spared. The 
Bank have derived large proftts by the 
increase of their notes, and they ought not 
to hesitate at incurring any expence for 
the attainment of it, when that shall be 
practicable. But 1 contend that no ex¬ 
penditure, to whatever extent, could in 
the smallest degree contribute to it at pre¬ 
sent. The only suggestion for that pur¬ 
pose, ftom the Bullion Committee, is the 
reducing their issues, which lam persuaded 
would be attended by the pernicious con¬ 
sequences already alluded to upon our fo¬ 
reign and domestic commerce, our manu¬ 
factures and internal improvements, and 
consequently on the labourers of the dif¬ 
ferent classes; as well as upon the ma¬ 
nagement of our revenue, without the in¬ 
tended effect being produced by it. Here 
again we have the benefit of experience. 
By the reduction of Bank-notes in 1796, 
from I(),()32,OOOf, in January of that year 
to 9,203,000/. in January 1797, the drain 
of gold was not prevented in l797. 

At present gold is no where to be had 
in sufficient quantities to afford any thing 
like an adequate supply. My hoii. friend 
says, " If a supply be necessary for 
our circulation, it must be procured by an 
exchange of other commodities, which we 
can spate, just in the same way as hemp, 
for instance ; an artitie of which it ia at 
least as much the inteicst of our enemies 
to intercept the supplybut he does not 
tell uA where the commodities are to be 
sent in greater quantities than our present 
exports. He must know that we already 
export all we can; and in the last year 
more than we ought to have done, accord¬ 
ing to his own shewing. In another part 
of bis work, my hon. friend say.s, that 
** gold does not form the basts of the cur¬ 
rency of any other country; that the 
quantity of gmd in Europe is not less now, 
and is probably greater than it was at any 
former period; that th« price has notj 


risen on the continent; ^tjt If In bn 
purchased in foe markets tinm; 
markets of Africa and America; in.' 
our ownmarket.’* This is surely a mostaaB* 
traordinary assumption, when we Imni 
daily proof of purchases from the contf*. ’ 
nent with such eagerness, as to set no li¬ 
mitation to prices. Respecting the mai^ett' 
of Africa and America, my hon. firiend ‘ 
could hardly be serious; from the .latter# 
remittances are already obtained to the 
extent of our manufactures, of which, for 
a time, there is unfortunately’ a glut, as 
has been alieady observed; and from the 
former, the supply for a long time has not 
been consideiable. The home-market » 
utterly unavailable, in consequence of the 
demand upon it to satisfy debts on thq 
continent, which are paid by^ our mer¬ 
chants with the strictest punctuality, 
while the payment of those due to this 
country from any part of the continent are 
universally suspended by the oppressive 
and tyrannical proceedings of our invete¬ 
rate enemy. 

On looking lately into the minutes of 
the Admiralty, in king William’s time, 
which were in my possession, but which 1 
have since presented to that Board, who 
liad no copy of them, I found the follow¬ 
ing entry: 

“ Admiralty Office, Monday fvening, 

** 14th March, 1696. 

" Present, 

The Earl of Orford, 

Sir George Rooxa, 
and three other Lords. 

" The Secretary of State to be acquainted 
that captain Long is ready to proceed on 
his intended expedition, with bis Ma¬ 
jesty’s ship the Rupert’s Prize, to Jbid 
gold, and that the board will give him di¬ 
rections to follow his Majesty’s orders.’* 

'i his struck me as a very singular mea- , 
sure when 1 read it, but I piofess I think it 
IS lesk extravagant than either*of the sm- 
gestions of my honourable friend. The 
ship might, by an odd accident, havwfallen 
in with an island intsome unknown sea, 
where.the streets were paved with the pre¬ 
cious metals; but the places to which he 
would have directed the Bank most have 
failed them. 

Mr. Aaron Asher Goldsmid is «sked, 

" Has much gold been received from the 
Continent of Europe r” to which he an¬ 
swers, •• I iielieve none; I ju^e so bv no 
contiduntal merchants being siHcisto'i^** 
And when asked whether any quantity Am . 
come from the SrazUs, his auwer is,* 
.6 
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*• Gold has been lately sent over to the 
Brazils; and silver also from whence 
we Jtnow that supplies of the precious 
metals used to come.' It is confidentially 
stated that the government there raised 
the value of their money as soon as the 
Bullion Report was seen, to prevent the 
coin .being sent out of the country. Mr. 
Merle says, he could not get gold enough 
for the home trade (which 'does not call 
for the one twentieth part of the whole 
demand), and that he had been obliged to 
stand still some time. And when asked 
what he conceived to be the reason of the 
high price of gold bullion, he answered. 

The exchange making it so much more 
favourable to transmit it than bills." And 
Co the question, " Whether since the pe¬ 
riod of 1800, as bank notes have increased 
in quantity, has the price of gold bullion 
risen proportionably ?" his answer was, 
" No; Ido not think bank notes have bad 
any efiect upon gold." Mr. Goldsmid 
had said the same. 

I would here again refer to Mr. Locke, 
to the perusal ot whose writings my ho¬ 
nourable friend so earnestly recommends 
os. 

*• The only way to diring gold and sil¬ 
ver into the mint, for the increase of our 
money and treasure, which shall stay 
here, is an overbalance of our whole trade. 
All other ways to increase our money 
and riches, are but projects that will 
fail us. The true and only good reason 
that brings bullion to the mint to be 
cdineil is the same thing that brought 
it to England to stay there, viz. the gain 
we make by an overbalance of our trade. 
When our merchants carry commodities 
abroad to a greater value than they bring 
home, the overplus comes to them in fo¬ 
reign coin and bullion, which will stay 
here, when we gain by the balance of our 
whole trade.” 

Hosv much the balance of our trade has 


without assistance; and wtveil the coin ia 
converted into bullion, it may be carried 
to the Bank, and there sold; or to the 
Mint, and there again coined, without a 
question asked where it came from, or 
how the party caiiie by it. 

Neither perjury nor the aid of others is 
necessary, as in the case of exporting 
bullion produced from coin; until there¬ 
fore, the price of gold can be greatly re¬ 
duced, and we shall have the means of 
keeping it down, it would be destructive 
to the Bank to compel them to pay in 
specie, which would infallibly disappear 
as fast as it was issued. The folly of such 
a compulsory measure is strongly marked 
by Mr. Harris, who was himself an officer 
of the Mint, and would have profited 
largely by coinages. 

" Besides debasing the standard, an¬ 
other expedient lia'. been hit upon for 
feeding the mint, and that is purchasing 
bullion, at an advanced price, for coinage, 
or the giving mure per ounce fur bullion 
than it would be afterwards worth in coin. 
Bui although this measure is very harmless, 
as to any consequences attending it, ex¬ 
cept to those immediately concerned, yet 
it cannot be reckoned a very wise one; 
for whatever be Uio cause that prevents 
bullion from coming to the mint, whilst 
that cause subsists, (and coining will not 
remove it) the new coin will he melted 
into bullion again ; and again coined; and 
so round in a circle, as long as a premium 
to the import of bullion into the mint is 
continued. And after ail this cxpcnce, 
and all the expectation raised from it, no 
new coin will be seen. The same cause 
that created a scarcity before, will carry 
all that away, and nothing will be lef) but 
the gains that had been made at the 
mint.” To which he might have added, 
and the profits of the fraudulent meltcr. 

This is put so clearly, that I should 
waste the time of the Committee if I were 


been alTected by foreign expenditure has 
- been ^rcady observed upon. If, how¬ 
ever, it were 'possib|e, by any means, fur 
the Bank to obtain considerable quantities 
of gold at th'e present prices, or even at a 
very great reduction of them, unless those 
conld be kept down to little more than 
the iqjnt price, not one guinea more 
would be in circulation than at present, 
as the money would be melted as fast as 
coined. The melting, though contrary 
to Jmw, co^ not be detected, and of 
coitfse not punished, as that operation is 
**penormed in the most secret manner. 


to add any thing to shew how utterly use¬ 
less it would be to the public to compel 
the Bank to pay in specie till bullion can 
be had at a reasonable rate; and, I trust, 
I have shewn bow entirely it is out of the 
power of that Company to procure it even 
at a greatly advanced price, under present 
circumstances: while the consequences 
to them, and through them to the publid, 
would be ruinous. On any means of pro¬ 
viding bullion by the Bank, the Report 
before us is perfectly silent; but, in the 
exposition of it by my bon. friend, he 
suggests as an expedient to avoid some of 
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the inconveniences of recarring.to pay¬ 
ments in specie,' that the whole of the 
6,000,000/. advanced in consideration of 
the deposits of public money, if necessary, 
might be repaid to them; to which an 
answer might be furnished from the evi¬ 
dence given by Mr. Henry Thornton to 
the Secret Committee of Lords in 1797 ; 
who said, “ The circumstance of govern¬ 
ment paying off their debt to the B.'tnh, 
which has been supposed in the question 
ut to me, would evidently, as 1 appre- 
end, make no difference in any part of 
the case which I have described. The 
debt which Government would pay to the 
Bank would be paid by a loan from the 
public, and would be raised immediately 
from the banking or mercantile world. I 
apprehend that the very negociation of a 
loan in times of great difSculty and dis¬ 
tress, since it occasions the payment of 
large instalments' on particular days, 
would be the cause of peculiar apprehen¬ 
sions antecedently to those days, and of 
very eager endeavours of some bankers to 
provide Bank-notes for the payment of 
whatever might be their expected share 
of the instalments; which share they 
would not know distinctly beforehand, 
•ince they are not informed of the pro- 
portious of the loan which each customer 
may have.” 

Mv fear of exhausting the patience of 
the (Committee has induced me to limit 
very much the references to the evidence 
given to the former one, but I hope many 
of those to whom I now address mj^elf 
have read the whole: I have done so with 
the closest attention, and I can most safely 
#ay, that I have met with nothing in any 
part of it which at all countenances the 
measure recommended by the Report, 
except in the examination of sir Francis 
Baring, and the continental merchant; 
the former of whom is decidedly against a 
compulsory measure with the B.'nk, and 
the latter plainly and explicitly s?ys, that 
recurring to payments in specie would be 
of little use, unless we allowed that to be 
exported, in direct contradiction to laws 
which have been in force for several cen¬ 
turies ; the expediency of enforcing the 
provisions of which may have been doubt¬ 
ful, and I have thought it so till ^his time; 
but if no such laws had been in existence 
now, 1 should have been inclined to re- | 
commend the enactment of an effectual i 
One, as a temporary measure. 

.Our commercial distress cannot be im- j 
puted to the sto|ipage of payments in catli! 


at the Bank, as proofs of opr mpidly'io*. 
creasing prosperity during the tint tireiva 
years of' that suspension hpve' been, 
■nually laid before Parliament, and thrpugli. 
that channel have been made ppbitc. Oar , 
commerce did not suffer till measuref 
were adopted by the inveterate enemy of 
this nation, such as were never practised, 
before in anyciviliaed country on earth- 
How long the nations of Europe will en¬ 
dure the tyranny under which they art 
suffering, still more severely than our 
commerce does, it is very dimcult.tp ctd-, 
culate: the violence, as well as the injus¬ 
tice of it, with the extent of the misery 
inflicted upon the inhabitants, may induct 
them so far to burst from their chains, as 
to open channels of trade to satisfy wants 
of the most urgent nature. 

If 1 have shewn satisfactorily to the 
Committee, that the Report is not only 
full of errors, but is contrary to the whole 
of the evidence, wiih the exceptions be¬ 
fore alluded to,, which exceptions, if at¬ 
tended to, strengthen the case against fhe 
Report; that the Bank, with the best in¬ 
clination to procure gold, could by no 
possibility obtain it; and that, if they 
could procure a large supply, the public 
could not derive the most trifling advan¬ 
tage or accommodation from it, unless the 
price could be reduced; I may venture to 
hope that the learned gent, will not pre- ' 
vail with this Committee to concur with 
him in the resolutions he has proposed, to 
compel the Bank *to pay in cash at a 
stated period, even if he shall be disposed 
to make that a later one than eighteen 
months. 

No one can be more disposed to give 
the members of the former Committee the 
fullest credit for the purity of their inten¬ 
tions than myself; they are well entitled 
to the most favourable construction of 
their motives;-but, carried away by opi¬ 
nions previously formed, they seem' not td 
hare been aware of the effects likely to 
flow from an adoption of their opinions. 

I feel this most strongly, and am per¬ 
suaded‘the worst enemy of this country 
could not propose a measure more likely 
to be injurious to its best interests in a 
commercial view, than that which is now 
under our consideration. Gamier, ^mi¬ 
nister of Buonaparte, was the firs^ who 
held out an expectation of the deprecia¬ 
tion of Bank-notes: and everjuilber u'ii- 
nister since him has invariably.^elt 
the ruin in which this coniitry i^ust ||| 
involved by our Bank-paper losing ita 
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civdit: 1 trust we shall not be instru- 
uenul in aiding their speculation. 

It is now thirteen years since-1 ventured 
to represent “ that on Great Britain rested 
tte hopes of returning happiness, inde¬ 
pendence and security among nations 
that she was the bulwaik against the 
flood which threatened to overwhelm the 
world.** That bulwark) God he praised ! 
bu stood firm;—my anxious hope is that 
it may not be shaken; and my earnest 
intreaty to the Committee is, that what¬ 
ever injury it may sufiPer, may not be the 
work of our own hands. 

Mr. Henrjf Thornloa said, that however 
ably, as well as fully, the learned gent, 
who opened this discussion, bad treated 
the subject, be conceived that there were 
some important points which required 
amplification; and be should prefer enter¬ 
ing on these, to the examination of those 
numerous and smaller questions respecting 
the accuracy of the report of the Bullion 
Committee, on which the right hon. gent, 
who preceded him had piincipally dwelt. 
A time would come, when die respective 
merits of the several propositions intended 
to be submitted by di&eient members 
would be brought into minute discussion, 
and an answer to the right Imn. gent, 
might then, perbaps, be more conveniently 
given. He trusted the House would agree 
with him in the propriety of his confining 
himself, for the present, to great and broad 
principles; he should apply himself to 
the spirit of some of (he fust resolutions 
now proposed, and to the main point at 
this moment in issue. That main point 
was, not whether the Bank should open at 
any particular time, or any change be 
made as to die law in this respect, which 
would be a second consideration; but 
whether with a view to facilitate such 
opening if it should be prescribed, or with 
a view to secure the due maintenance of 
our standard during the long continuance 
of the restriedon of cash payments, if the 
continuance should be deemed advisable, it 
was or was not expedient that the Bank 
should regulate the issues of its paper with 
a reference to the price of Bullion, and the 
state of the exchanges. The Bank and 
theiBulKon Committee were at_ variance 
on this leading and essential point. ^ The 
Committee affirmed, tHat the quandty of 

g >er had an influence on the price of 
ilion, and the state of the exchanges ; 
the diKCtorsof the BankwKb had been 
uniiied, termed’ that it had not. The 
»ig^ hon. gent, over the way (Mr. Bme) 
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likewise insisted that it had not, None 
whatever,** were his words. This was a 
gieat practical question. If the Bank 
had in their own band the power of im¬ 
proving the exchange, and lowering the 
price of bullion, and did not use it, if they 
bad the means of restoring, or contributing 
to restore, the standard of the country, and 
did not at all believe that they possessed 
it, then it became the House, who bad 
exempted them from the necessity of 
making paymenu in cash, supposing it to 
agree with the Bullion Committee, to take 
care that the Bank should resort to the 
proper remedy of the present evil, by 
interposing some suggestion of their own 
on the subject. „ 

He would now proceed to prove, that 
quantity of paper had an influence on the 
price of bullion and the exchanges. '1 here 
were two steps in this argument. First, 
he had to shew that quantity of paper 
influenced iis value,or in oiher words, t^ 
relative value of commodities exchanged 
fur it. Could it be doubted, on the first 
mention of the projiosition, that the quan¬ 
tity of all articles affected their value ? 
This was unquestionably true of the 
precious metals, for the augmented supply 
obtained from the mines of the new world, 
was acknowledged to have produced that 
general lowering of the value of money, 
which had been experienced in Europe 
for many years. And why was paper, the 
substitute for gold, to be exempted from 
this universal law? He had never yet 
found any man, who, when the simple 
quAtion was put to him, whether an aug¬ 
mentation of paper had a tendency to re¬ 
duce iu value, or raise that of commodities, 
had been so singular as to refuse his assent 
to the proposition. One of the Sank 
directors of Dublin, when examined 
before the Coniniiuee on the state of the 
Irish Exchange, though firmly persuaded 
that an extension of paper currency had 
no infl.uence whatever on exchanges, had 
been very ready to agree that it must have 
an effect on the price of commodities, and 
one of the directors of the Bank of England 
had then, if he rightly recollected, made a 
similar admission. 

This point had been conceded only the 
other day in the House ; for in debating 
the question of granting Exchequer Bilw 
to the distressed manufacturers, it was 
generally affirmed and un«!eistoodtbat tba 
supply of those Bills, which would operate 
in some measure at circulating mraium* 
and would facilitate their obtaining iU 
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would mable them to main tain their prices 
at a point higher than that to which they 
otherwise would have fiillen. He himself 
well remembered having in 1796 observed 
the influence upon prices, which the 
restriction of the Bank discounts at that 
period had produced. He recollected to 
have then heard a West* India merchant, 
who had failed to obtain from the Bank 
the whole of his usual and expected 
accommodation, declare his intention of 
roceeding in consequence to sell some of 
is sugar at a somewhat reduced rate; 
half an hour after which, be heard a 
8ugar>baker express his indisposition to 
buy sugar in consequence of the same 
scarcity of money which he also had 
experienced. Was it not obvious, that 
when these two men met in the sugar- 
iharket, some iail in the price of that 
commodity would be the result ? When 
^ money was generally scarce, an influence 
of this kind would diffuse itself over all 
commodities : it was thus, in short, that 
general prices were regulated ; and it was 
absolutely necessary to set out in such 
an investigation as the preccnt, with the 
establi>hrnent of some great and fixed 
principles in the mind; for a thousand 
poinu would then become manifest and 
simple, which otherwise would be contra¬ 
dictory and perplexed. lie did not mean 
to say, that equal quantities of paper would 
affect the value of equal quantities of 
goods in an exactly equal degree, under 
all the varying circumstances which might 
arise. Far from it. He insisted, however, 
that augmentation of paper always tended 
to the diminution of its value, and diminu¬ 
tion to its increase. The principle was 
'^ways operative : its tendency was uni¬ 
form, though not always productive of an 
equal effect. 

A great fall of prices had at one time 
been experienced in Dublin, in conse¬ 
quence of the suppression of a largo part 
of the currency of the place, as one of the 
Irish Bank Directors had incidentally ob* 
served. 

The hoD. gentleman said he admitted 
that great [pressure, and even calamity, 
might arise from any sudden and very 
violent diminution of the circulating me¬ 
dium : he had himself complai led, of what 
he thought too great and rapid a reduc¬ 
tion of the paper of the Bank of England, 
in the year 1797, when called upon to 
give evidence before the Secret Com¬ 
mittee of the Lords and Commons on that 
point. He was as earnest as any man to 
(VOL. XIX.) 


I prevent severity of pressure in any quar¬ 
ter, and having already shewn this dispo¬ 
sition in the Bullion Committee, he was 
anxious to express it also in the Hohm. 
But he was now investigating principle: 
he was aiming to shew the tendencies 
of things; and such tendencies were often 
most clearly evinced by the palpabln 
effects manifested iifsome strong and 
striking case. 

Assuming, then, the tendency of every 
increase of paper to lower its own value, 
or, in other words, to augment that of 
commodities exchanged for it; a point, 
as he had just observed, admitted on all 
hands, and so plain as scarcely to de¬ 
mand proof; he bad, in order to establish, 
the second and concluding part of his ar¬ 
gument, merely to prove something which 
was as undeniable as any mathematical 
proposition, as plain as any common ques¬ 
tion in arithmetic, and of which he felt 
just as confident as of his own existence. 

This was, that supposing an increase of * 
paper to take place, and to augment the 
general price of commodities in exchange 
for that paper, it must influence also the 
state of the Exchanges, and raise the 
price of bullion. For what, in the first 
place, do we mean by the rate of our ex¬ 
changes? We me^n the rate at which the 
circulating medium of this kingdom passes 
in exchange for the circulating medium 
of other countries. Supposing, then, the 
circulating medium fthe gold or silver 
coin for example) of other countries to 
remain as before, that is, to bear the same 
price as before in exchange for commodi¬ 
ties, while the value of our currency, in 
exchange for commodities, has been al¬ 
tered, it follows that our currency must 
exchange for a new quantity of such foreign 
coin. It also follows equally, that it must 
exchange for a new quantity of bullion ; 
for foreign coin is itself made of bullion, 
deviates from it in only a limited degree, 
and is almost identified with it. Bullion, 
indeed, is a commodity f it coillbs from 
America in the safhe manner as other 
coimuodities—is subject to those laws 
which govern their rise and fall—-and «od- 
sequcntly, is hen it is affirmed that an in-' 
crease of circulating medium ralles the 
price of commodies, bullion must^e con¬ 
sidered as included among their number. 

It could not be supposed that one article 
would l^e aflected by an increase ^f the 
general currency, and not another ;-^he 
produce of manufacturing industry/for 
example, and not ilte produce eleOlpf the 
(8M) 
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surface of the earth, and of the mines. 
All things, it is manifest, must ultimately 
paitake in that increase of price which an 
augmentation of currency tends to pro¬ 
duce, as well as in that depression of price 
which a i^eduction of it occasions. 

The hon. gentleman next proceeded to 
observe on the doctrine which was main¬ 
tained that the presibt high price of bul¬ 
lion and state of the exchanges resulted 
from the unfavourable circumstances of 
our commerce, and the present extraordi¬ 
nary state of the world. The evil was re¬ 
ferred to what is calleit the unfavourable 
balance of trade or of payments, and was 
thought to have nothing to do with quan¬ 
tity of paper, inasmuch as this balance of 
trade and payments was deemed a sepa¬ 
rate and independent cause. He was 
willing freely to admit the influence of the 
present circumstances of our trade and 
expenditure, on exchanges and the price 
of bullion; but he could not allow that 
these had a separate and independent 
operation. 

He should best explain himself, on this 
difficult but important subject, of the in¬ 
fluence of balance of trade, as it is called, 
or balance of payments, by putting three 
several cases; in qgch of which cases, he 
would suppose that we had to struggle 
with political and commercial difficulties 
exactly resembling the present. 

First, he would assume that we had no 
laws forbidding the melting and exporta¬ 
tion of our coin, or iimitir\g the rate of in¬ 
terest, or protecting the Bank against cash 
payments, it being the simple policy of 
the country to let every thing take its own 
course. By thus adverting to what might 
be called a state of nature, we should be 
able to discover what was the natural li¬ 
mitation of the evil to which we were now 
subject; and what the kind of corrective 
which administered itself. He was not 
examining whether it was wise to commit 
ourselves to this state of nature; he was 
now onl 3 ^ovestigating principles, that we 
might thus obtain seme lisht to guide us 
amidst those difficulties of our own artii- 
cial system, in which our understandings 
teemed to be lost. 

His second case would be, the actual 
case of this country before the cash pay¬ 
ments of the Bank were suspended ; and 
bis third, our case at present. 

Firsts then, he would suppose, that we 
were^aying in cash, and that we had no 
usury laws, and no law forbad ing the 
Beltiog « ezportatioa qf coin *the king 
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merely affixing his stamp to those pieces 
of gold which were the current circulating 
medium, in order to certify their quantity 
and fineness. For the sake of simplifying 
the subject, he would also assume the same 
circulating medium to be employed in 
surrounding countries. If, while we were 
thus circumslanced, the same evils of 
which we now complain were to arise, 
what would be the consequence 'i Doubt¬ 
less much of our gold coin would be taken 
from us; and, pei haps, a larger quantity 
of this than of other arttcles. The whole,, 
however, would not leave us; a high rate 
of interest would arise, and this extra pro¬ 
fit on the use of gold, wiiich would increase 
as its quantity diininiihed, would contri¬ 
bute to detain it hero—some foreigners, 
probably, transferring property which 
would take the shape of the precious me^ 
tals, or continuing to afford to us the use 
of it for the sake of this high interest. 
Such poition of our com would be trans¬ 
ferred, as would cause the remaining 
quantity to bear the same value in ex¬ 
change for our remaining commodities, 
which the same coin in foreign countries 
bore to commodities abroad. In other 
words, gold and commodities would be 
exported in that relative proportion in 
which the exportation answered; and 
since every diminution of the quantity of 
our gold would produce an augmentation 
of it abroad, the relative value of gold to 
goods, in this and in foreign countries, 
would soon find one general level; and 
thus gold would remain the standard of 
value among us all. This, indeed, was 
simply to suppose the sam-; case to occur 
in respect to Europe, which usually exists 
in respect to the different provinces of the 
same kingdom. He repeated, that he 
was merely putting a case for the sake of 
illustration; and the great point which he 
meant to press was this, that according to 
what he had denominated the state of na¬ 
ture, there would be a redaction of the cir¬ 
culating medium of this country under the 
present circumstances of our trade—a re¬ 
duction which would tend to bring down 
our prices to the level of the prices which 
similar commodities, allowing for all ex¬ 
penses of transportation, were found to 
bear in exchange for gold in the gmieral 
market of the world. 

He would now put the second case. Ho 
would suppose our laws to forbid both the 
melting and exportation of coin, and to 
limit the rate of interest to 5 per cent. ; 
and the Bank to be paying in cash, la 
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other words, he would usume that we 
were circumstanced as We were before 
1797, and that exactly the same political 
and commercial difficulties which we now 
experience were to arise. 

The effect of»tbese difficulties upon the 
quantity of our currency, would resemble 
Me effect assumed to be experienced in 
the former case, though it may not be 
exactly equal in degree. There would 
arise a similar demand for cash, with a 
view to exportation ; and though the law 
would interpose some obstacle to its trans> 
mission, yet some of our gold would pro¬ 
bably go abroad, and it would serve, as 
in the former case, both as a remittance 
which would contribute to pay our debts, 
and as the means of augmenting the cir¬ 
culating medium of foreign countries, as 
%vell as of diminishing our own. The 
Bank, in this avent experiencing a drain, 
would, in some degree, contract its issues. 
It would not only not increase them, as it 
has in some degree done during the last 
two or three years of the very unfavour¬ 
able state of our exchanges: it would di¬ 
minish them; it would feel itself, in con¬ 
sequence uf our new circumstances, under 
the paiiiful necessity of straitening its 
accommodation either to merchants or 
government, or both ; and some difuruity 
in pflecting the limitation would arise out 
«f the necessity under which the Bank 
would consider itself to be placed of still 
continuing to lend at only 5 per cent. 
It was only by limiting its paper that it 
could maintain its own cash payments. 
The reduction would undoubtedly be an 
evil, but it would bo an evil to be balanced 
against another evil otherwise to be in- 
cuired, that of stopping payment, and 
ceasing to abide by the standard of value 
which the King and the law had pre¬ 
scribed. 

lie was aware that this view of the case 
was not the most gratifying, and might 
not be welcome to some gentlemen around 
him; but it was the truth, and it was only 
by the right knowledge of the nature of 
our situation, that we could expect to 
come to any just conclusion. Thus, in 
the second case, exactly as in the ffist, 
there would be a reduction of the total 
quantity of circulating medium, which 
would be carried so far as to equalize, or 
nearly equalize, the relative value of our, 
currency and commodities with the rela¬ 
tive value of currency and commodities 
in other countries. Doubtless a pressure 
wight arise whick ponibly night be con¬ 


siderable t (A cry of Hear! Hear!) ^ He 
wished to know whether his principles 
were admitted. Wash acknowledged, that 
if we were now paying in cash, at before 
1797, the Bank would thus limit its innes, 
and by such limitation would lower the 
price of bullion, and rectify the exchange ? 
He should be glad to have a distinct affir¬ 
mative or negative to* this questiop. What 
degree of pressure might result, was not 
the main point now under consideration. 
He did not care at this moment what gen*> 
tiemen said as to that point. He was in 
search of a principle. Did they or did 
they not admit his fundamental position, 
namely, that when a very unfavourable 
exchange, resulting from what is called 
an unfavourable balance of payments, 
arises, the limitation of the currency of 
the country serves to limit the evil ? He 
had shewn, first, that this was the correc¬ 
tive which applied itself in what he had 
called the state of nature; and, also, 
secondly, that this corrective applied itself 
under that partly artificial system, under 
which we lived before our cash payments 
were suspended. 

He now advanced to his third, which 
was the present case. The Bank, since 
they became protected against the neces¬ 
sity of making cash ^yments, not unna- 
tuially thought that they might use more 
liberality than they would have ventured 
to exercise under the same circumstances 
of our trade, if they had been subject to 
a drain for cash. They, perhaps, were 
not much to be blamed on this account. 
Indeed, they appear not to have beli(eved 
that a reduction of their paper would 
tuend the exchange, for they had not 
examined very deeply or philosophically 
into the subject. They bad continued, 
although the exchanges turned much 
against us, gradually a little to augment 
their notes, as they had done for a long 
time before, they appearing to themielves 
not to increase, but merely to maintain 
the existing prices; and they haped that 
the evil of the unfavourable exchange 
wcftild correct itself. ''‘Possibly some new 
latitude might fairly be allowed under the 
new political circumstances in which we 
were placed. It was, however, iinportant 
not to mistake leading principles^ and not 
to fancy that an exchange running against 
us with all countries for two or three 
years, and reaching the height of«25 and 
30 per cent, accompanied with a correa- 
punding high price of gold, ought w no 
time and in no degree to be chetdeed by 
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that limitation of the currency to which 
nature, as it were, as well as our own 
practice before 1797, taught us in such 
cases to retort. He was aware that before 
1797, if our coin was sent abroad, it 
went illegally. (A cry of Hear! Hear !) 
The illegality of the transaction, however 
censurable it might render the individuals 
engaged in it, was no reason for dismiss¬ 
ing the consideration of this part of the 
subject. It was by this illegal melting 
and exportation of our coin that the drain 
on the Bank used heretofore to be produced; 
and it was by the operation of that drain 
on the mind and practice of Bank Di¬ 
rectors, that the evil of a high price of 
gold, and an unfavourable exchange, was 
checked. 

It was affirmed in the Resolutions to be 
proposed by his right hon. friend (Mr. Van- 
sittari), that there was a want of corre^ 
pondence between the amount of bank 
paper in circulation at a variety of periods, 
and the state of the exchanges, the ex¬ 
changes being often more favourable when 
the notes were higher, and less favourable 
when they were lower in amount. This 
.might be the case in certain instances 
which might be selected; for a variety of 
undefinabie circumstances would lead to 
little fluctuations,'*l>oth in the exchange 
and the amount of notes. It, however, 
was remarkable, that three cases had oc¬ 
curred, and only three within the me¬ 
mory of persons now living, in which the 
experiment of a restriction of discounts 
had been made ; and in dhch of these the 
effect bad been conformable to the prin¬ 
ciples which he was affirming. He meant 
to say, that at three several times—namely, 
1st in 1782 and 1783 ; 2dly, in the end 
of 1795 and the beginning of 1796 ; and 
Srdly, in February 1797 ; and only at 
these three times the Bank had experi¬ 
enced a material drain of their cash ;— 
that in each of these cases they had been 
led by the drain, as they themselves pro¬ 
fessed, (p restrain their supply of dis¬ 
counts ;—and that not; long after each of 
these three periods, the exchange and^the 
price of bullion manifestly improved. 
Perhaps a question might arise, whether 
the improvement of the exchange through 
the year, 1797, might not be referred to 
the restriction of paper in 1795 and 1796, 
rather than to that in the single month of 
February 1797: on which supposition the 
cases ipigbt be said to be two, instead of 
tbretf; the effect of the limitations in the 
two latter periods being considered as 
combined. 
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That in the first period, namely, in 
1782 and 1783, the experiment both was 
made and answered, was proved by the 
testimony of the late Mr. Bosanquet be¬ 
fore the Secret Committee of 1797, who 
referred the improvement to this cause. 
The improvement of the exchange in 
1796, and 1797 would be seen in the 
papers now before the House, and would 
also be found to be stated in the evidence 
of Mr. Pitt before tbe.Secret Committee; 
by whose testimony it also would appear 
how earnestly the Bank had previously 
insisted on his repaying them some large 
advances, on the alledg^d ground of the 
existing drain ; of which advances only 
a part was afterwards afforded in ttie way 
of accommodation to the merchants. A 
resolution of a new and very strict kind 
had been passed by the directors, on thi 
Slst December 1705, with a view of li¬ 
miting the total amount of mercantile dis¬ 
count, and served remarkably to shew 
bow much their liberality had been re¬ 
strained, before the suspension of cash 
payments, by a drain of gold. 

The limitation of paper in February 
1797 was sudden and very great, and 
arose from a drain occasioned, not by an 
unfavourable change, but a totally dis¬ 
tinct cause—an alarm produced through 
fear of an invasion. He bad always 
thought, and still was of opinion, that the 
sudden limitation of paper at that period 
tended not to mitigate the alarm, but 
rather to increase it; but it unquestion¬ 
ably served to manifest the general habit 
of the Bank of reducing their issues when 
they found their gold taken from them. 
Since 1797, the Bank having been subject 
to no drain, in consequence of their being 
under DO obligation to pay in cash, the ex- 
eriment of a limitation of discounts had not 
een tried, and it had not been likely to 
be tried between 1783 and 1795, for that 
was an interval of peace, when e.vchange8 
are less subject to fluctuation, and when, 
moreover, the current rate of interest in 
the market being lower than in war, and 
as low perhaps as the rate charged by the 
Bank, there would be less disposition than 
in war to borrow of the Bank to an extent 
which should lead to an excessive issue of 
notes. It was in evidence before the Se¬ 
cret Committee of 1797, that the Bank bad, 
at one period of the peace, deliberated 
whether they should not lend at a less rate 
of interest than five per cent., so small 
was then the demand ior discount. 

This subject, of the rate of interest, was 
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one to which be wished to call the atten¬ 
tion of the House; it seemed to him to be 
a very great and turning point. If the 
principle adopted by the Bank was that 
which they professed, of lending to the 
extent, or nearly to the extent, of the de¬ 
mand made upon them by persons offer¬ 
ing good mercantile paper, the danger of 
excess was aggravated in proportion to the 
lowness of the rate of interest at which 
discounts were afforded ; and one cause, 
as be conceived, of the somewhat too 
great issues of the Bank, during the pre¬ 
sent war, had been the circumstance of 
their lending at five per cent., when 
rather more than five per cent, might in 
reality be considered as the more current 
rate paid - by the merchants. Private 
bankers had generally found, during the 
wtir, that the growing demand of their 
customers on them, for discounts of five 
per cent, on very good bills, was apt to 
exceed the supply which any means of 
theirs could enable them to afford. If 
they gratified every wish, there would be 
no bounds to the gradual increase of ap¬ 
plication. They therefore gave the pre¬ 
ference to some applicants, and the per¬ 
sons who obtained the accommodation 
conceived themselves to be receiving a 
favour. The usury laws forbid the banker 
to charge more than five per cent. ; but 
he who borrowed from a private banker, 
naturally, and of his own accord, bestow¬ 
ed the benefit of his running cash, which 
was often an important consideration; 
while, in the case of his discounting at the 
Bank, he kept a running cash which was 
extremely insignificant, and therefore 
borrowed at the rate of exactly five per 
cent, in that quarter. Again, if he bor¬ 
rowed in what is called the money market, 
he gave to a broker a small per ceutage on 
every bill; and thus paid not less than 
five and a half or six per cent, per an¬ 
num, in the way of interest. 

It was material to observe, that there 
had, since the beginning of the war, been 
a continual fall in the value of money ; he 
meant, of money commonly so called, 
whether consisting of cash or paper. 
This had been estimated by some at 60 
or 70 per cent, and certainly was not less 
than 40 or 50 per cent.; which was, on 
the average, 2 or 3 per cent, per annum : 
it followed from hence, that if, for ex¬ 
ample, a man borrowed of the Bank 
1,000/. in 1800, and paid it back in 1810, 
having detained it by means of successive 
loans through that period, he paid back 


that which had become worth leM by 20 
or 30 per cent; than it was worth when 
he first received it. He would have paid 
an interest of 50/. |>er annum for the use 
of this money ; but if from this interest 
were deducted the 20/. or 30/. per annum, 
which he had gained by the fall in the,Value 
of the money, he would find that be had 
borrowed at 2 or S per cent/ and not at 5 
per cent, as he appeared -to do. By in¬ 
vesting his money either in land or in 
successive commercial undertakings, in 
the year 1800, and then finally selling his 
land or his commodities in the year 1810, 
he would find the produce amount to 200/. 
or 300/. above the IfiOOl. which he had 
borrowed ; which 2 or 300/., being de¬ 
ducted from the 500/. interest which be 
bad paid, would make the neat sum paid by 
him to be only 200/. or 300/. It was true, • 
thft men did not generally perceive, that, 
during a fall in the price of money, -they, 
borrowed at this advantageous rate of in¬ 
terest; they felt, however, the advantage 
of being borrowers. The temptation to 
borrow operated on their minds, as he be¬ 
lieved, in the following manner;—they 
balanced their books once a year, and, pn 
estimating the value of those commodities 
in which they had invested their borrowed 
money, they found that vlilue to be conti¬ 
nually increasing, so that there was an ap¬ 
parent profit over and above the natural 
and ordinary profit on mercantile trans¬ 
actions. This apparent profit was nomi¬ 
nal, as to persons who traded on their own 
capital, but not nominal as to those who 
traded with borrowed money; the bor¬ 
rower, therefore, derived every year from 
his trade, n')t only the common mercan¬ 
tile profit, which would itself somewhat 
exceed the 5 per cent, interest paid by 
him for the use of his money, but likewise 
that extra profit which he had spoken of.. 
This extra profit was exactly so much ad¬ 
ditional advantage, derived ffom the cir¬ 
cumstance of his being a trader upon a 
borrowed capital, and was so much addi¬ 
tional temptation to* borrow. Accord- 
ingly, in countries in which the currency 
was in a rapid coarse of depreciation, sup¬ 
posing that there were no usury laws, the 
current rate of interest was often, as 
he believed, proportionably augmented. 
Thus, for example, at Petersburgh, at this 
time, the current interest was 20 or 25 
per cent., which he conceived to be {Arliy 
compensation for an unexpected inci'e|8e 
of depreciation of the currency. - 
The observations which be had made 
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had been suggested to him by his atten- 
' tion to a rarieiy of facts ; and he Mcould 
noiv trouble the House with the statement 
vf some specific cases, which would con¬ 
tribute to establish the truth of the doc¬ 
trine, which he had asserted—namely, 
that an increase of the quantity of paper 
tended to diminish its value; and a re¬ 
duction of its quantity, to improve it 
that when the quantity became too great, a 
drain of cash arose; that this drain was 
checkecl by a limitation of paper and 
ibat the excess, and consequent drain, were 
most likely to accrue when any circum¬ 
stances rendered the rate of interest taken, 
less than the current and actual rate at 
the time in the common luarkcu 

The case of the Bank of Paris was re¬ 
markably in point, and it was full of in¬ 
struction to the parliament aud people of 
this country. That Bank stopped pl^y- 
ment in is65, the year when the war had 
again broken out. It was a Bank as in¬ 
dependent as any such institution in France 
could be, of the French government. It 
had a good capital, and circulated notes 
around the metropolis of France; which it 
emitted only in the way of discounts, and, 
as far as he understood, only on the se¬ 
curity of bills at short dates, and of a good 
character : it thus exceedingly resembled 
the Bank of England, though inferior in 
the extent of its transactions. The French 
government having occasion in 1S05 for 
some advances on the security of what 
they call their anticipations, a species of 
aecurity on which it was not consistent 
with the rules of the Bank of Paris to 
lend, borrowed the suti^ in question of 
some French merchants and capitalists, 
who then contrived to fabricate among 
themselves, and proceeded to discount at 
the Bank, as many securities as were suf¬ 
ficient to supply their occasions; so that 
the Bank wa;t the true lender. The ob¬ 
ject of thus borrowing at the Bank, was to 
save something in the way of interest; 
for if the:>e anticipations had been sold in 
the market, the price would have been 
very disadvantageous. The consequence 
of this traosactien was, an augmetitatum 
of the paper of the Bank of Paris; a drain 
of their cosh followed; the diligences were 
found to be carrying ofi'silver into the de¬ 
partments, which the Bank, with a view to 
iU,,own safety, bad cq^itinually to bring 
baclQ with much expense and trouble. 
The circulating medium of the metro¬ 
polis had now plainly become excessive. 
Greater facilities were afforded for bor¬ 


rowing in that quarter «ban in other placet, 
and the country wished to partake in 
those opportunities of extending nurcbases 
which the metropolis enjoyed.^ But the 
paper of the Bank would not circulate in 
the departments; it was therefore neces¬ 
sary first to exchange it for coin; and 
the coin being then carried away from 
Paris, the plenty of circulating medium 
would equaiiise itself through the French 
territory. In England we bad country 
bank paper, which was interchanged for 
Bank of England paper, and proportioned 
itself to it; but no part of the English 
paper would circulate out of the country. 
What therefore the departments of France 
were to Paris, that Europe was to Great 
Britain. IF large opportunities of boi<- 
rowing were ailbrded in London, and over 
England, by a free emission of paper, 
there would arise a disposition to exchange 
that paper for gold, because the gold 
might then be sent abroad, and it would 
tend to diffuse over tbe continent that 
plenty of circulating medium which we 
had introduced into our own territory.— 
It might, perhaps, be thought that the cases 
were dissimilar, inasmuch as we had an 
unfavourable course of exchange, and a 
high price of gold, into which the evil 
which we suffered appeared to resolve it¬ 
self. But it would be found that there 
arose also a premium on silver at Paris, 
and an unfavourable exch.tnge between 
Pciris and the departments of France; and 
this was proportionate to the expeiice and 
trouble of bringing back the silver from 
the departments. There was, therefore, a 
similarity in the two cases. The Bank of 
Paris at length stopped payment; the go¬ 
vernment was consulted, the Bank was 
directed to reduce its paper; and in the 
course of three months, having pursued 
this principle, it opened withoutdifBculty. 
The discount on its paper, or, in other 
words, the premium on coin, bad varied 
from 1 to 10 or ]2 per cent.; but after 
the ^duciion of paper it ceased. The 
exchanges of France with foreign countries 
had also turned about 10 per cent, against 
that country. 

A special commission, of which M. 
Dupont de Nemours was the secretary, 
was subsequently appointed to inquire into 
the causes and effects of this stoppage of 
the Bank of Paris; and it was from the 
French Report published by this gentle¬ 
man that he collected the facts which 
he had stated. The report proceeded to 
suggest the means of preventing the re- 
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carrence of a •imilar and it adviaed 
three things: first, that the government 
should n^ver solicit any loans from the 
Bank, on the ground that such an appli* 
cation amounted to a demand, and might 
lead to issues inconsistent with the true 
nature of a banking establishment. It was 
unnecessary to observe, how unlike our 
circumstances, in this respect, were to those 
of France. Our Bank directors bad suf* 
ficiciitly shewn, in 1790, their complete 
independence of the government; for 
they then peremptorily refused to afford 
to Mr. Pitt even the continuance of the 
existing advances. The second suggestion 
of the commission was, that the Bank of 
France should lend only on securities 
» coming due within two months; and this, 
as veil indeed as the other, was for the 
purpose of enforcing the third and prin¬ 
cipal admonition,*M.namely, that the Bank 
should always " draw in its discount as 
soon as it perceived the existence of a 
more than ordinary disposition to ex> 
change bank paper for money*.” “ For 
what,” added the Report, " mean these 
applications for money ? They imply that 
there are more Bank notes on the spot 
than the circumstances of the time de¬ 
mand. And how are you to provide 
against this evil ? By diminishing their 
quantity, through a reduction which shall 
exceed the new eraissionsf.” It is then 
added, that if the directors of the Bank 
will but be attentive to the first signs of 
superabundance, if they will moderate the 
evil in the first instance, they will almost 
always retain the mastery ; and thus the 
horseman (it is said) will not be thrdwn 
out of his saddle. 

Many of the principles urged by the 
Bullion Committee, would be found to be 
remarkably confirmed by this report. It 
appeared by it, that the French over-issue 
arose from an attempt to turn certain se¬ 
curities into cash, at a rate of interest 
lower than that which was the natural one 
at the moment. The report dwelt much 
on the error committed in this respect. 

* " Reserrer I’escompte, aossitdt que 
I’on s'apper^oit qu’il se presente a la 
Caisse plus de billets dgr^aliser en argent 
que de coutume.” 

t Qu'est-d-dire que ces demandes 
d*argent ? Qu’il y a sur la place plus de 
billets que les affaires du moment n’en 
exigent. Et comment y pourvoir ? En 
diniinuant leur quantity par un rettait plus 
que I’eraiasion noovetle.” | 


Hie anticipations, it' said, ought to havu 
been, sold, though at a losing and discredi¬ 
table price, at whatever might have been 
the rate in the market 

Again, the report stated that the limi¬ 
tation of the French bank paper did not 
produce an instantaneous, or exactly ^r- 
responding effect; but yet that after three 
months it issued in the expected copse-'* 
quences. All this was in exact conformity 
with the doctrines of the Bullion Com¬ 
mittee. They had never said that every 
small fluctuation of Bank of England paper 
would be’attended by either an immediate, 
or an exactly proportionate, influence on 
the exchanges, or on the price ef gold. 
They had only affirmed that the unques¬ 
tionable tendency of limitation was to im¬ 
prove exchanges; and had recommended 
tha| the Bank should feel its way. The 
discount of 10 pec’cent, on the French 
paper was not completely removed till 
the amount was reduced from 90 to 54 
millions of livres; a scale of reduction on-' 
questionably greater by far than would be 
found necessary here, under all tiie cir¬ 
cumstances of our metropolis. 

The Report affirmed another principle 
of the Bullion Committee, namely, that it 
was not merely the numerical quantity of 
bank paper which evinced either its defi¬ 
ciency or excess; the true test being th« 
disposition of the public to demand pay¬ 
ment for bank notes in rash. At one time 
the Report observed that one hundred 
millions of Bank paper bad circulated at 
Paris, and that there was not a note too 
much, because there occurred no extraor¬ 
dinary demands 9>r cash ; but that at the 
period of the failure, 90 millions evidently 
were excessive ; that at the ti.me of pub¬ 
lishing the Report, 44 millions was the 
whole amount. Circumstances were de¬ 
scribed as occurring from time to time, 
which called for a diminution of currency, 
or an increase. 

The Bank of Sweden supplied anotbea 
example which it might be useful t</con¬ 
sider. It was not, prdpeily speaking, » 
government bank, being a bank only of 
the States : and it issued its notgs in the 
way of loan, at a moderate interest, and 
their amount, aW he had been informed, 
there was reason to think had been Ibuch 
extended. This bank had ceased, for some 
lime, to pay in cash, and its paper had 
fallen to about 70 per cent. discoSnt. 
Sweden, in one respect, was circumstancutll 
somewhat like onrsolves: it had expe¬ 
rienced great obstacles tq the exportation 
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of many artides, with which it abounded; 
and, probably, the desire of keeping 'up 
the nominal price of those commodities, 
contributed to dispose both the govern* 
ment, the states, and the people to the 
existing system. The public in Sweden, 
aOcording'to what he had heard, were not 
fully persuaded of the depreciation of their 
paper; for ■ many of their commodities, 
their iron in particular, had not risen in 
any proportion to the fall of their currency. 
Indeed, nations in general were usually in¬ 
sensible at first to the declension of the 
value of their circulating medium. They 
were accustomed to experience fluctua- 
‘tions of exchange, and they naturally re¬ 
ferred, at first, even a serious depreciation 
of their paper, to the same commercial 
causes which they were in the habit of 
contemplating. He well remembered to 
hhve been himself, twenty or thirty years 
ago, employed in a Russian counting- 
house, where he had often heard conver¬ 
sations on the Russian exchange. It used 
at that time generally, and on the whole, 
to decline; but as it occasionally rose, 
and evidently fluctuated a little, with 
•ach. political or commercial event, the 
general tendency to depression, as far as 
he remembered, was never ascribed to an 
increase of the quantity of Russian paper; 
but it was now plain, that quantity had 
bad a leading and permanent influence 
upon it. The ruble, originally, was worth 
48 pence Stirling; at the time when he 
was in the Russian ^counting-house, it 
passed fur 35 or 40 pence: it was now 
worth only 12 or 14 pence. Was 'if pos¬ 
sible, that merely what i|called balance of 
trade, or political events, could in thirty 
years have reduced the ruble from 48^. to 
12</. ? It was now perfectly well known, 
that the late empress, as well as the suc¬ 
ceeding emperors of Russia, had, from 
time to time, greatly augmented the quan¬ 
tity of paper money; and hence, in truth, 
arose the depression. Many of those who 
narrowly watched the exchange, were the 
most misled on tbb subject. Thu.s, if a 
man watched the falling tide, he might be 
deceived ,(>y seeing a few occasional waves 
rise higher than the preceding ones, and 
might infer that the tide^was rising when 
it wa/failing. 

It was reasonable to suppose, that .men 
sbjbuld generally mistake in this respect. 
WV naturally imagine that the spot on 
vtihich we ourselves stand is fixed, and that 
the things around us move. The man who 
is im a boat seeiiM to see the shore depart- 
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ihg from him, and it vhs the doctrine of 
the first philosophers that the sun moved 
round the earth, and not the eyth round 
the sun. In conSequenOe of u smilar pre* 
judice,we assume that the currency which 
is in all our bands, and with which we 
ourselves are, as it were, idemifled, is 
fixed, and that the price of bullion moves; 
whereas in truth, it is the currency of each 
nation that moves,'and it is bullion, the 
larger article serving for the commerce of 
the world, which is the more fixed. 

It was remarkable, that when the Ame¬ 
rican banks, about the year 1720, issued 
their excessive paper, the merchants of 
America ascribed the consequent fall of 
the exchange to something in the state of 
trade; a circumstance which is noticed, in 
the recent history of General Washington, 
by Mr. Marshall. 

All the banks which he had mentioned, 
except that of Russia—^namely, the Bank 
of France, the Bank of Sweden, and the 
Banks of America, were establishments 
more or less independent of the govern¬ 
ment : they all emitted their paper in the 
way of loan, furnished at a mwierate or 
low interest; and they had ail issued it to 
excess.. The adversaries of the Bullion 
Committee had grounded a great part of 
their argument on the following distinc¬ 
tion between the Bank of England and all 
those Banks of which the paper bad been 
depreciated :—The Bank of England, they 
said, issues nothing, except in return for 
something valuable: they receive a bill, 
representing real property, for every note 
which they emit; and therefore they can¬ 
not issue to excess. Now the French Bank, 
the American Banks of which he had 
spoken, and he believed also the Swedish 
Bank, issued paper only in the way of 
loan; they received something valuable in 
return for every note which they put out 
—in this respect resembling the mnk of 
England. It was true, that the Austrian 
and the Russian Banks issued paper simply 
in discharge of the expenditure of the 
government}: they were, strictly speakitig, 
government Banks; and the excess in their 
case was more likely to be great. But it 
was of'the utmost consequence to under¬ 
stand, that, even yrhen a supposed equi¬ 
valent is received in return for the papOr 
issued, excess might arise; and the ex¬ 
cess, as he bad already said, was likely to 
be great in proportion as the rate of intef- 
est was low-. 

The Bank even of Me. Law, in France, 
issued its paper only in the way of lo&n* 
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Tbi« Bftok had been'adfertcd to> by th 
karn^ gent, who opened^ dobate; md 
tha right bf^ gent, who spoke nextto him 
had complaitied of ^e conapariaon between 
the eatabUabiaent of that projector and th 
Bank of England. Dndoubt^ly the naoi> 
of Mr. law, and that of the present direc* 
ton of tha Bank, ouj|ht not to he mentioned 
on the same day, if the general nature o 
the two eatabiiabmenta, or the comparative 
character of the nenona presiding over 
them, were the only subject for consider* 
ation. It was, however, not improper to 

K int out wbai Was the main error of Mr. 

w. It very clearly exposed itself in a 
small Essay on Money and Credit, pub* 
lisbed by him in Scotland, containing a 
plan, submitted to the Scotch parliament, 
which was apparently not unl&e 


and effects thtoagh the whela efpgsato of 
tboae extraordimiry speralatihnL . 

The present etato of tha muMsmiea 
in Sorinam and Dtmerarx afihydad aiM»* 
ther proof of the tendency of an ’htpiaaia 
of pa^ to influence exegai^iaa. In OM 
of tbme places^ the circuiamg medioia 
consisted of paper; in tb^ other,«f coin; 
and before these colonies oaese into ear 
possession, the coin of Deaevan bad even 
been of iassraJoe than the paper of 
Surinam, that pamr bavuig been cam- 
fully limited. Through theflaeiJity of 
the government of Surinam, the paper, aa 
he had beard, had been exceedingly a^* 
mented, and it was now of only abont 
one>third its former value,* and one-lfaivd 
the present value of the coin of the neigh* 


which he bad moie successfully recom* 
mended in France. Mr. Law considered 
security as every thing, and quantity as 
nothing. He proposed that paper money 
should be supplied (he did not specify in 
his book at what rate of interest) to as 
many borrowers as should think fit to ap* 
ply, and should ofler the security of land, 
estimated at two thirds of its value. This 
paper, though not convertible into the 
precious metals, could not, as Mr. Law 
assumed, be depreciated. It would repre¬ 
sent, as he said, real property, and would 
be worth even more than the precious 
metals, because land was not subject to the 
rame fall in value as gold and silver. He 
forgot that there might be no bounds to 
the demand for paper; that the increasing 
quantity would contribute to the rise of 
commodities: and the rise of commodities 
require, and seem to justify, a still further 
increase. Prices in France r6se to four 
times their antecedent amount; gi-eat 
seeming prosperity was experienced for a 
time; but in toe end, the fall of exchangee, 
and the exportation of money, served to 
detect the error of the system; and suc¬ 
cessive alterations of the standard of the 
coin were among tiie means of recovery to 
which the government resorted. The 
Bank of Mr. Law preceded the French 
Mwissippi scheme, and was formed, in 
some measure, after the example of ihe 
Bank of England; but its notes, after a 
short time, were made a legal tender, and 
they were lent at the low rate of S per 
cent, interest. In the progress of'the 
scheme, the Bank became confounded with 
the Mississippi company, for whose ac* 
lions the Barn notes were intercbangeeble; 
ae that it was not easy to tirace cautes 
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been a manifest excess of paper, and n 
corresponding fall in ita value, indicated 
by the exchange. The case was some¬ 
what the same m Lisbon. Indeed, in ell 
parts of Europe, Hamburgh, Amsterdam, 
and Paris excepted, the principle of n 
standard seemed to have been lost; a sus¬ 
pension of cash payments had every 
where taken place; and paper had been 
issued to excess, and had also been depre¬ 
ciated. It belonged, therefore, to Great 
Britain to take care that she did not fol¬ 
low the course of so many nations on the 
continent; and it would be moft presump¬ 
tuous in her to assume that her Bank, on 
account of some undefined difference in 
its constitution, could act on thejr princi¬ 
ples, and yet not Aiare in their fate. 

The Directors of the Bank of England, 
as he bad already shewn, belore the sus¬ 
pension of iheircash payments, bad been 
used to lessen their paper when they ex.* 
perienced a drain of their cash. Ttie 
quantity of currency, indeed, when gold 
was in circulation, in the event of ,a very 
unfavourable exchange, lessened itself, for 
a pait of it was transported to other coun¬ 
tries. No such natural corrective now 
existed; and it therefore was important 
hat the general and ^permanent state of 
he exchange should he regarded as the 
index of an excess of paper, and that the 
Bank Directors should not dbnilhue to act 
on the principle that a limitation 6f paper 
had no influence whatever on the exchange. 
This was the point on which they were at 
issue with the Bullion Cominittee. That 
CommiUee, as be conceived, would have 
rendered an esaentinl service, even thoimh 
guilty of all tbp errorsv with which me 
ight hon.gent. had charged tbeDtr—eirera, 
(IN) 
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howcveo * which he wef by no nesns 
ready to admit—>if they had merciy catled 
the attention of parliament to this im- 
poitant subject. The parliament had now 
to decide on this point of difference be¬ 
tween the Committee and the Bank. He 
would not affirm it to be totally impos¬ 
sible thpt the exchange should improve, 
or even recover itself, without any change 
of system: but his fears predominated. 
Thu 'circumstance that most encouraged 
hope, was the fact of our exchanges having 
been restored, after a great depression, in 
] 800, and 1801, and apparently without any 
effort to improve them made by the Bank. 
There were, however, three points of dif¬ 
ference between that case hnd the present. 
First, the exchanges did not fall, in the 
years of scarcity of ISOO and 1801, more 
than about 8 or 10 per cent, below par—' 
they had now fallen 25 or 30, and even 
more than SO per cent, and had continued 
much depressed for nearly three years. 
Secondly, wc had in IbOO and 1801 a 
great quantity of gold 'in circulation, the 
clandestine transmission of which un¬ 
doubtedly contributed to improve the ex¬ 
change, by constituting a remittance; 
perhaps also to diminish Uie sum total of 
the currency remaining in this kingdom ; 
and it should befemembeied, that it is the 
amount of currency in general, and not of 
paper in particular, which regulates the 
Value. Thirdly, we had, after the fail of 
exchange in 1801 and 1802, the benefit 
of an interval of peace. If the right 
honourable Chancellor df the Exchequer 
would assure the House of the approach 
of peace, he would contribute much to 
dissipate the present fear. 

The right bon. gent, over the way (Mr. 
Bose) had spoken of the balance of pay¬ 
ments as having lately been peculiarly un¬ 
favourable to this country. A short time 
before the appointment of the Bullion 
Committee, the same right hon. gent, had 
stated in his place, from documents to 
whicii,he only had then access, how un¬ 
commonly favourable the balance of trade 
appeared to be up to that time. Hp was 
right in his statement; for, upon an in¬ 
spection of th6 annual Custom-house ac- 
cobntsof the year 1809, afterwards pre- 
sented,to the House, it appeared that the 
balance of that year w.is no le.ss than 
about sixteen millioiis in our favour, if 
reckyicd according to th< ofTu iai value— 
a balance greater by several millions than 
it had been m any preceding year. The 
balance, computed according to the real 
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value, proved to be nearly as considerabihv 
and equally exceeded the balance in reaf 
value of any preceding year. He ad* 
milted that the Committee bad fiillen into 
inaccuracy in stating some parts of this 
topic; but it was a subject on which he 
defied any man to arrive at any. thing like 
precision, and he bad chieHy to lameiit 
that they had attempted too much specie' 
Bcaiion. They had been betrayed into 
this course by too great a wish to follow 
their adversaries into a detail of dis¬ 
cussion of this Sort, which be was happj^ 
to find that the resolutions of his right hon. 
friend did not much countenance. He was 
convinced that it was impossible to forn^ 
any estimate of the amount of precious 
metals which went out of the country, or 
of what was called the balance of trade, 
by instituting calculations of the value of 
exports and imports, and by then com¬ 
bining with these the amount of draftk 
diawn on government account, and all the 
other items which remained to be added 
to the two sides of the statement. The 
errors committed by those who had gone 
the furthest in such attempts were a warn¬ 
ing on this subject. The right hon. gent, 
had rem irked, that the sum paid for 
foreign freights had been erroneously 
stated by the Committee, as being to be 
deducted fiom the favourable balance; 
and he was right to a certain extent, in 
this observation. It, however, only fol¬ 
lowed from hence, that the Committee 
had represented the balance somewhat 
less favourat^ than they should have 
stated it. The year which had pass¬ 
ed subsequently to their Report, was 
certainly much more adverse than that 
to which they adverted, the large impor¬ 
tations of corn in lb 10 having mateitally 
augmented our imports. Neither this cir¬ 
cumstance, nor the burning decrees of the 
enemy, on Cvhich much stress had been 
laid, were known at the time when the 
Committee made their report. 

He must advert, before he concluded, to 
the important subject of the standard of 
our currency. There was great danger 
of our finally departing from it, if we suf¬ 
fered the present depreciation of our pa¬ 
per to continue. The first resolution of 
his right hon. friend appealed to.him to 
be liable to the construction of laying jin 
somO claim to depart from it, if such a 
measure should hereafter be deemed ex¬ 
pedient; for it asserted, the King’s right 
to ^ter the standard: and the very men¬ 
tion of such a right, at a perjod whe^ tpa 





tottptkttott to^exerciM it was oceurring, 
fuigntndturally excite apprehension among 
the public, mdeed the arguqnent in fa* 
vour of a deterioration of our cojn (or of 
* change of its denomination, which was 
the same thing), would, while the present 
dtate of things continued, grow-stronger 
CTery day. To change the standard when 
the paper has been long depreciated, is 
only to establish and perpetuate a curren* 
Cy of that value to which we already are 
accustomed, and may also be made the 
means of precluding farther depression. 
The very argument of justice, aAer a cer¬ 
tain time, passes over to the side of dete¬ 
rioration. If we have been used to a de¬ 
preciated paper for onlv two or three 
years, justice is on the sitfe of returning to 
the antecedent standard; but if eight, ten, 
or even fifteen or twenty years, have 

K assed since the paper tell, then it may 
e deemed unfair to restore the ancient 
value of the circulating medium; for bar- 
l^ains will have been made, and loans sup¬ 
plied, under an expectation of the con¬ 
tinuance of the existing depieciation. If, 
therefore, we were in earnest in our pro¬ 
fessions of attachment to the standard, we 
ought not to place ourselves in a situa¬ 
tion of irresistible temptation. By the 
present decision of the House, the ques¬ 
tion of adherence to the standard might 
bp determined. It had been said, that, 
by our present contest in Portugal, we 
Were in truth defending England, since 
we were preventing a conflict m hich might 
otherwise take place on EngliNh giound. 
We might, by the pai liamentary contest 
of this day, prevent a struggle for the 
maintenance of the standard of our coin. 
We were now, perhaps, fighting that bat¬ 
tle, and at a time the tnost favourable for 
it. If the limitation of paper had been 
urged when the exchanges were only six 
or eight per cent, against us, it might 
have been said, that the evil was not suf¬ 
ficiently considerable to deserve attention. 
If we waited till they were fifty or sixty 
per cent, against us, it might have been 
insisted, that the time for administering 
such a remedy was past, and that the mis¬ 
chief was become too formidable for us to 
deal with. Was it not at least prudent to 
take the side of limitation ? He had no 
idea, that all that embarrassment would 
result from a moderate redaction of Bank 
paper, which some gentlemen might sup¬ 
pose. I,et the whole subject be fairly un¬ 
derstood, for much depended on the ge- 
‘ nefal prevaleiica of sound epiuqjdUi on 


tbia question; —let the conteRdjBH parties 
•yield a little to each otW; lot it ba 
known that the Bank propose to do 1 M>» 
thih^ sadden or violent; that they are dt* 
termined to guai^d carefully against ex^ 
tensive failures; and to afibrd to the mer* 
cantile world reasonable facility for fuN 
filling the pecuniary engagements into 
which they might have already entered; 
let it be seen through the countrpt that 
there was no party spirit, or beat in our 
discussions: he should in that case have 
little fear of disastrous consequences. IC 
on the other hand, the question was to b« 
carried with a high b^d, and there was 
to be a triumph of the Bank dver the Bui* 
lion Committee; if the Bank were to be 
encouraged in the extension of their is¬ 
sues for the sake of the temporary ease 
which these might aiford to the merchants 
and to the government; and we were re¬ 
solved to shut our eyes to the remoter con¬ 
sequences ; the light might possibly, at 
length, break in upon us, as Mr. Burke, 
on another occasion, bad observed, not 
through the ordinary apertures, but 
through flaws and breaches; and we might 
then lament, too late, that we had not 
made timely eflbrts to lestore the value of 
our currency. Gentlemen, he feared, had 
not sufficiently considered the present 
slate of the law on this subject. A ques¬ 
tion was suspended, the decision of which 
was expected every day, and might lead 
to the establishment of two prices. Wo 
were, moreover the tAt rcy of events. 
Many persons seemed to think that there 
was no particular evil to be apprehended 
from perseverance in the present system; 
and were unwilling to resort to a limita¬ 
tion of paper, because it was safer not to 
change our course : but they ought to re¬ 
flect, that though a small depreciation of 
paper produces little or no evil, and even 
may, tor a time, opeiale beneficially; 
and though a great depreciation may not 
bring on at onco any striking miscoief; 
yet the long continuance and the* growth 
of It might lead to'the most serious dan¬ 
gers. To the consequences of excess of 
quantity distrust might add itself: new 
laws might become necessary to enforce 
the receipt of the depreciated currency; 
and in order that they might be Cfiectual, 
their seventy must increase as the depre¬ 
ciation extended itself. This bad been 
the course in other countries. %.t Che 
same time, there probably would nqf b« 
wanting ill-affected persons, who woojd 
endeavour to aggravate the evilf and womld 
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he glad M connect with the temporary 
discredit arising from the ejtoess of our 
circulating paper, the discredit of the 
whole mase of eur stocks, which bad no« 
thin^ to do with it. Surply it became the 
parliament to anticipate the possible oc» 
currence of such a state of things, and 
not to wait the uncertain course of events, 
as if we had no power whatever to prO' 
vide for our own safety, or contribute to 
the improvement of our condition. 

On these grounds he now supported the 
first set of the Resolutions of the learned 
gentleman, which aflirmed the doctrine of 
a standard, and which recommended, as 
the means of expediting and insuring our 
return to it, a cautious restriction of the 
paper of the Bank of England. 

At half past one the further considera* 
tion of the question was adjourned till 
to>morrow. 


nOUSB OF COMMONS. 

Tuetdigf, May 7. 

Repoiit of tr^ Bullion Committee 

Adjourned Debate.] The order of 
the day being read, for the House to re¬ 
solve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to consider further of the Report 
which, in the last session of parliament, 
was made from the Select Committee 
appointed to enquire into the cause of the 
high price of Bullion, and to take into 
consideration the state of the circulating 
medium, and of the exchanges between 
Great Britain and foreign'parts; the House 
having resolved itself into the said Com- 
initte^ Mr. Lqshington in the Chair, 

Mr. Vanttitart rose and said: 

Mr. Lushington; Notwithstanding the 
evident fatigue of the House, in which 1 
fully shared, when I addressed you at a 
late boor last night, it was not without 
acme reluctance that 1 could forego the 
earliest possible opportunity of expressing 
my astonishment at the extraordinary 
manner'in which this important discusnon 
has been brought forward. 

. It was, indeed, with no less surprise 
. than regret, that I first found that the Bul¬ 
lion Committee, composed of men so saga¬ 
cious, so well informed, so conversant in 
buiineal, so respectable in every point of 
view, bad formed conciosioBs so dif^rent 
from these which the evidence before 
them, as well as the public and well known 
'sAafp of things^ would have pointed oot to 
me. 1 was again surprisea to find that 
iqjr. learned and. Imnourable iiriend, the 


chaisman of thatCommitteo (Sfn Horaae)|^ 
.sbootd, after an interwsi of reflMtien,.4M 
near a twelvemonth, daring which tisHt 
an active and intelligetti eo^troveriy had 
been coiMtanUy carried on, respeedng 
their Report, still feel his confidence to 
uodiminisbed, as to propose to make it,i 
without further inquiry, the ground of a 
legislative proceeding of the utmost inn 
portance. But above all, was 1 aatonisbr 
ed last night, to find Uiat the learned 
chairman, after recommending to the 
House, in ji speech of unusual aloquenca 
and ability, to adopt and record upon its 
journals, all the principles and reasonings 
of the Bullion Committee, should prop<^ 
to stop short there, and to postpone the 
only practical conclusion to which tbote 
principles and reasonings were deatgoed 
to lead. The last Resolution u the sub¬ 
stantial practical recommeqdation of the 
Bullion Committee^ The other RmpIu* 
tions are only, explanatory and introduc¬ 
tory, and might, ir they were well found¬ 
ed in fitot and law, be admitted, and placed 
on the journals, with perfect innocence, 
but per&ct uselessness. The learned 
chairman, however, vriahes to establish his 
premises, but he hesitates about his own 
conclusion. He asserts the existence of 
an enormous evil, for which he says, we 
have a safe and certain remedy in our 
hands; yet he desires us to recognise 
the existence of the evil, but to postpone 
the remedy. 

I can only see one method of account¬ 
ing for such conduct, consistently with 
the known talents and character of the 
Committee; namely, that they are not se¬ 
rious in the propositions they have brought 
forward; that they either suspect some 
latent fallacy in their own doctrines, or 
think them inapplicable to practical pur¬ 
poses. While they feel desirous of saving 
the credit of the theory, they shrink from 
the baaard of its application; and we now 
see those gendemen trembling on Uie 
brink of the precipice to which they have 
led the nation, under the delusive hope of 
safety, and afraid either to advance or to 
recede. 

But this suspicion, that the Committro 
are already fearful of the practical efibeta 
of their own doctrines, is strongly indeed 
confirmed by two other circumstancea ob¬ 
servable imtheir late conduct. 

The first of these is, that the learned 
gentleman has not thought proper to ha- 
Wodttce his motion for a repem of thw 
Bank Reftrioiion<Bill, a prsfvipas mi*' 
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tion for a Repeat of tbs lobro which proht« 
bit the melting and egcpoMatien of onr 
current coin, it 19 /indeed* very isemark« 
able*that the Comnuttee have in tbcRefwvt 
shown great caution and resenre on th» 
flubject. They have not, usually, been so 
diffident; but on this point they rather 
hint at, than express, an opinion. They 
call it a law of ** ancient, but doubtfiil po> 
lieyof " questionable policy;” but they 
do not recommend its repeal, nor has the 
learned gentleman proposed it. 

Yet it is undeniably certain, that if that 
law can be efibctualiy enforced, the re> 
peal of the Bank Restriction must, upon 
all the principles laid down by the Com* 
mittee, aggravate the very evil for which 
they propose it as a remedy. For it is 
evidently impossible for the Bank to re* 
sume its payments in cash, without the 
importation ot a considerable supply of 
bullion for the purpose of coinage. This 
importation must depress the exchange to 
at least as great an extent as the purchase 
of any other article to an equal amount, 
and we should thus, at a great national 
loss, only make our condition so much 
worse. For the purposes of exchange it 
is perfectly indifferent whether the circu¬ 
lation of the country consists of paper, or 
of coin which cannot be exported. 

The only mode in which a metallic 
currency can have a favourable efieet on 
(ho exchange, is by its exportation. In 
that manner it will undoubtedly operate 
to the same extent as an equal quantity of 
bullion. And, therefore, an abundant 
currency of com, by famishing a supply 
for exportation, will produce an effbet. 
But if the exportation is prevented, no 
effect can be produced. To foreigtieis it 
IS indifferent whether our internal pay¬ 
ments are made in gold, or by any other 
contrivance. 

Do the Committee then mean that the 
law will be ineffectual, and that the teal 
though clandestine exportation of com 
will take place ? I will not do the Com¬ 
mittee—1 will not do the learned gentle¬ 
man the injustice of suspecting they can 
mean to countenance a system which gives j 
the illegal a decided advantage over the 
fair dealer, which habituates and hardens 
the trader in the evasion and breach of 
the law; nay, which k carried on by di¬ 
rect fraud and perjury. 

To repeal the law, would, on the con¬ 
trary, lay a fair foundation for their sys¬ 
tem ; and that they have not propoiea to 
do soir aEbrds to my n^d a strong [live* 


auttption, that^lhey di 

of its souadnew Oftor ita tiBadfiiH))r> 1 . ' 

Anothae circuontaaea 
able, is tba conduett-of tboeo getMbuaeiif 
with respect to a measure whsob^iataly'* 1*4 
ceived the sanc{ioa of the legklatsMe,f<an# 
which is now carried kilo vieacolioit'^Cltf. 
far as 1 can learn)« with dm happiosk 
effects—>1 mean the Act for the raUei 
of trade by an issue of exchequer-bilk* '« 

The learned mover of the prefent<}tl«s-f 
tion was indeed absent during the ffro* 
gressof that Bill; but roost of, foeotbaff 
members of the Committee were praasnts 
and several of them took a considerablm 
share in the discussions upon it. 

Yet not one of those gentlemen oppoaadr 
that Bill, on account of its direct opposk 
tion to the principles laid down in their 
report, or indeed voted against it on any* 
occasion. The great evil complained of 
in the report, is a supposed excess of foe 
paper currency of the Bank. Now whal 
were the object and tbd effoct of that 
measure ? Its object was to afford relief to 
the embarrassments of the merchante and 
manufacturers, by-an issue of paper; and 
its effect may be, to increase our papeF 
currency in a few weeks, more than the 
Bank has ever done in the course of seve^ 
ral years. 

Will it be said that these exefaequera 
bills are not a paper currency, when 
they are issued for sums so small as twenty 
pounds, for the express purpose of being 
passed in ordinftry payments; and when 
It is obvious that the vihole effect and 
utility of the measuie, depend on their 
being rapidly thrown into, circulation, 
either directly in the way of payment, or 
indirectly by means of sale or pledge to 
the Bank, or other issuers of circulating 
paper? Or will it be said that foe Conal 
mittee were taken by surprise, and net 
aware of thd nature and tendency of the 
measure, when it appears from their re* 
port, that they had the subject distinctly 
under consideration, with reference to the 
former Act of 17!>3, and have reported a 
clear; and as it seems to me, an accuratto 
opinion upon it ? 

What says foe Bullion Report itself ? 
Adverting to the circumstances of 179$, it 
contains foe following pasaige In thk 
year 179S, • distress was occasiooed by 0 
foilure of confidence in the country gircni 
lation, and a conseqi^nt pressure upoil 
that of London. The Bank of Englmui 
did not think it advisable to enlarge' tnmv 
iNues to« mbet tkit .iQCjreaied.dedmfid^ 
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Uid' their notes preriocniy issued, circa* 
lating leas freely in consequence of the 
•fauna that prevailed, proved insufficient 
, ferine necessary payments. In this crisis. 
Parliament applied a remedy very similar 
m its efiect to an enlargement of the ad¬ 
vances and-issues of the Bank. A loan of 
Exhhequer-bills was authorised to be made 
teas many mercantile persons, giving good 
aecarity, as should apply for them; and 
the confidence which this measure diflased/ 
at well as the increased raeens which it 
afforded, of obtaining Bank-notes through 
the sale of the Exchequer-bills, speedily 
relieved the distress both of London and 
the country. Witbout offering an opinion 
•a the expediency of the particular mode 
iir which this operation was eilected. your 
Corngaiuee think it an important illustra¬ 
tion of the principle, that an enlarged 
accommodation is the true remedy for 
that occasional failure of confidence in the 
country districts, to which our system 
of paper credit is unavoidably exposed." 

I How then could those gentlemen, feel¬ 
ing and expressing as they did, in com¬ 
mon with others, the obvious objections 
'Which presented themselves against the 
latt creation of Exchequer-bills, and 
knowing likewise that it was utterly sub¬ 
versive of the doctrines of their report, yet 
concur in voting for the Bill, but that they 
entertained so much doubt of the expe¬ 
diency of carrying their own theories into 
practice, as to give way to a measure, 
which the public opinion seemed to call 
for, as required by the extraordinary 
circumstances of our present situation? 

1 applaud this instance of their caution 
and moderation, and it leads me to hope 
that though they have thought it iieres- 
•ary, lor whatever reasons, to propose the 
present most extraordinary proceeding, 
they will not feel any disappointment 
if- they find the sense of the majority 
against them. 

My learned friend has accused me of 
having' drawn the Propositions, which it 
is my. intention to su^omit to the considera* 
ttoB of the House, in case they shall con¬ 
cur with me in rejecting his proposed Re- 
•ahitions, in such a manner, as to give no 
clear snew of the principles for which 1 
mean fl» contend, in the first place it is 
iwtaiy<ahj«cc to pledge Parliament to the 
fteognitioii of abstract principles, but to 
Mcora facts. 1 believe the ll^itisb Par- 
'liamcat to be the most intelligent and en- 
li^tened body ofmen in tlm world, and 
' ititao happUy-composed, that no subject 


either of scieiice o^ of p^ti^ cab be 
introduced, which will not meet with mart^ 
adequate judges, But 1 by no meant 
'think that it isin any large assembly, even 
so composed, that abstract principles are 
best discus^ and decided. 

In the /text place, it is not so much to 
the principles of my learned friend's Re¬ 
solution, that I object, as to the applica¬ 
tion of them ; I perfectly agree in princi¬ 
ples which he has applied to facts, to 
which, in my opinion, they can have no 
reference, or which I think wholly un* 
lounded*; and this will be* evident to any 
gentleman who will compare his Resolu¬ 
tions with mine. 

1 agree with him, for instance, when be 
says, that he is desirous of reverting to the 
state in which our currency was, previously 
to 1797 ; and though Ido not allow that 
my sixteenth proposition goes the length 
of admitting, that cash payments are the 
pnly security against excess of circula¬ 
tion, 1 agree that it strongly expresses an 
opinion, which I strongly feel, that a cir¬ 
culation of cash, and of paper convertible 
at pleasure into cash, is the most secure 
and advantageous to the public interests. 
But we dilTer about the means of returning 
to this state. He is for attempting it po¬ 
sitively and absolutely, without regard to 
consequences, or even to practicability: I 
am fur waiting till a violent and unnatural 
state of things shall have ceased, during 
the continuance of which, our object clkn- 
not be obtained, and the attempt would 
only aggravate the evil. 

Aiiotbcr point on which we agree, is, 
that it is most important to preserve the 
assistance derived from the Bank. But 
how does be propose to preserve it.? By 
reducing tlie Bank to a situation of dis¬ 
tress and ruin, by cramping its operation^, 
and making it a burden, iitstead of a sup¬ 
port, to the public. 

I will not now dwell on a point to 
which 1 must hereafter revert, but proceed 
to one on vvhicb the learned gentleman 
has reasoned largely, and with the greatest 
confidence, which has been most strongly 
relied upon by those, who, in this long / 
controversy, have reasoned on the same 
side of the question, andto which ho fewer 
than the first seve.n of the proposed Reso¬ 
lutions imem exclusively directed. 1 refer 
to the standard of value. We are toM 
that our standard is changed or lost, . 
triumphantly asked, where we shall no'm 
find it ? One should suppose tiie standard 
was something visible and tangible, wfiicfit 
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IvmI bsen accidentally mietaid* and t^al 
«« ongfat to idler a reward for bringing 
i^t back again. But 1 affirm* that a stand¬ 
ard in the sense used by these gentlemen* 
namely* a fixed and invariable weight of 
the precious metals* as a measure of value, 
never existed in tins country. In order 
to afford some ground for the argument, the 
learned gentleman is obliged, in bis very 
firstproposition* to affirm, in direct contra¬ 
diction to the fact* that the '* weight at 
which any such money is authorized to'pass 
current is fixed." Now I would ask at what 
fixed weight silver money is authorized to 
pass current ? For any sum not exceeding 
25/., It is a legal tender at whatever 
weight; and certainly of payments made 
in actual cash, at least 999 in 1,000, are 
for sumsainder that value, and were so be¬ 
fore the Bank restriction; and can that 
be denied to be a true standard of value, 
which IS the actual measure of payment in 
a vast majority of transactions i 

The degree in which our silver coin is 
reduced ni weight is familiar to every one; 
and a paper lately laid before the House 
shows the great inequality of that reduc* 
tion in different coins. But they all con¬ 
tinue to be equally a legal tender. A note 
for 5/. may be paid, either in silver new 
from the mint, and weighing, according to 
the average weight stated in that paper, 

lb. oz. dwt. gt, 

1 7 1 2} or in 

SC crowns, wci|ching 1 8 14 7; or in 

40 half crowns, weighing } 5 8 2; 'or in 

100 •.hilliiigs, weighing 1 2 13 9; or in 

800 sixpences, weighing 113 3. 

The sum of 25/. may be legally dis¬ 
charged in sixpences, weighing 5lbs. 5oz. 
15<lwt.; but to pay 25/. Os. 6d. would re¬ 
quire no less tlun 8lbs. Ooz. J5dwt. of the 
same coin. 

Now I would ask my learned friend, 
which of those, different weights of silver, 
all of which would be equally a legal ten¬ 
der, is the true standard? 

But in 1797, wlien my learned friend 
admits the true standard to have existed, 
the rase w.is still stronger. The act of 
)771‘, by wbii h the legal tender of silver 
tnoney was limited to 25/.. a limitation 
then first introduced, had expired in 1783, 
tmd was not revived till 1798. There- 
pre, at the very time when our standard 
^ supposed to have been most perfect, 
nfver money, of whatever weight, might 
pje tendered to any amount. The whole 
Ij^erest of the national debt might have 
pai4 in crooked sigipenees* if (be di- 


reeleri of the Baidk h*d tbeflgtefttt'i Jb# 
said* that, in IT^.^* (hcy actirnHy^bflNwi 
course to such an expedient ^e*f ilfMaplz 
rary purpose, and it'was. pewectl3r liwrf 
for them tpdo so. I 

It ia therefore evident, thatv'dn fitfae 
relates to silver money*. tho' 6m of qqr 
learned friend's propositions is wholly mA 
founded, and that with it the six nex^niMl 
indeed all the remainder, most fall tvtht 
ground. And as the silver coin wee* till 
within modern times* the only legal-lMN 
der in payments (Mr. Locke evkn eokts 
tending that no other substance was fit Ctt 
be msde the standard of value); and as it 
is still as much a standard in law, and mens 
so in practice, than the gold coin* I mdght 
be contented to rest my argument bero’i 
but I shall'say something respecting tha 
gold coin. * 

In the first place, no limitation of 'tha 
current weight of gold coin existed down 
to the year 1774; and, therefore, all my 
reasoning with respect to the silver coin 
applies with equal force to the gold coin 
down to that time; and this ancient* es¬ 
tablished* invariable standard so much 
talked of, had no existence till within thy 
period of his present Majesty's reign*. 
But what was then made the standard I 
Was It 5dwts. Ooz. 9fgr., (the mint weight 
of a new guinea), for U. Is., or 5dwt. 0^ 
8 gr., the current weight? The difference 
IS not great; but it destroys the principlo 
of a fixed standard as much as if it weret>if 
fixed standard piust be something ac¬ 
curately defined, certain, and invariable; 
and such a standard the metallic currency 
of this country has never been. 

I am not enquiring whether on general 
principles of policy we ought not to seek 
to establish such a standard, but 1 am eon« 
tending that the learned chairman'a Reset 
lutiona aie false in fact, and his complaints 
groundless ; for we cannot have lost whst 
we never possessed. 

The discussion is not only important in 
itself, as overturning tiie basis 1»f the 
learned chan man’s {ftoposed Resolutiens^ 
but it is closely connected witl; the lend¬ 
ing doctrine of the BuJIion Report, that of 
the depreciation of bank-notes. Hesaye 
that my propositions are an evasion ofma 
question, and that I ought distinctly either 
to admit or deny the fact, that Banlpnotai 
have lost their standard value. Now.l de 
not concei'Te myself bound either to/|idinlk 
or to deny* that bank notes iiavc Icn^.jb 
value wbicb they never possessedr eopd 
which the legal coin of^.tfafl^o«!S(atty.B«vdr 
• 
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np| 9 es»«l> namely* a v«lvte estimnutti • 
fined weight ef gold or aUrejr Imliion. 
l%oy oovcr had any other than a eurreot 
Talne-founded on the public confidence 
in the' Bank, and this value .1 firmly be* 
H^yOf and have distinctly stated in mr 
tbild proposition, that they possess as much 
as ever. 

.. Even in current coins, as I have shown. 
In the instance of the silver coins, the cur* 
feat value is by no means regulated by 
the intrinsic or metallic valpe, and this ap* 
pdiea as much to the purchase of bullion 
as to any other transactions. And I con* 
|eud that, for all legal <md authorised 
Vsnsactiona within the kingdom, even 
auch . purchases of bullion. Bank-notes 
are considered and accepted as equivalent 
tp legal coin. My learned friend, indeed, 
denies them to be equivalent, to coin in 

E nblic estinuition. Now, 1 should like to 
now in how many cases he has himself 
found them not equally available for all 
the purposes to which coin would have 
been applied I 

But before I proceed in this discussion, 
I ihonld be glad to put a question to an 
bon. gent, opposite (Mr. Huskisson), a 
leading member of the Bullion Commit¬ 
tee, who has written with great ability on 
this subject, and which, though a little 
irregular, be will, perhaps have the good¬ 
ness to answer, as it may save much time, 
viz. in what sense the term depreciation, 
naiised by the Committee, is to be under¬ 
stood ? For it appears to me, that, in this 
controversy, the word de*preciation is used 
by (hose who assert its existence, in dif¬ 
ferent and even incompatible senses. 

' They sometimes appear to mean that 
Bank-notes have lost a part of their cur¬ 
rent value as compared with the legal coin 
which they represent; and this is the 
obvious and popular meaning of the word, 
and the only one which is intelligible 
to the greater part of mankind. But 
sometimes the meaning seems to be, that 
Bank-notes, although passing current at 
an equal rate with the legal coin, have 
lost a part of their value as compared, with 
all articles of purchase. 1 hope the hon. 
gent, will answer, that the word is to be 
nndereteod in the latter sense, because be 
has told the public, •• that the value of the 
gold imntained in a guinea, in, its state 
m coin, and when used as currency, is 
only bne twentieth more than that of a i 
gound-note* $** apd if «o« 1 shall not only | 

. . . II ■ li j i . ; ..,11, II 
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think it, necessary'' ipto a 

length of diaeijMsian, but, whuw is of much 
more consequence, I sl^l consider it as jk 
very in^rtaat point decided in favour of 
the public credit of the country. 

If the bon gent, cannot be induced at 
present to give an answer to my question, 
1 must trouble the Committee by arguing 
the case both ways. It cannot, indeed, be 
expected that I should bring direct proof 
of the negative. It is. for me Committee 
to prove the depreciation of our currency, 
in whichever way theyebobse it tp be un¬ 
derstood ; and if they n^ean it in the first 
and obvious sense, namely, that Batik 
notes are become of less value than legal 
money in ordinary transactions, it seems 
particularly reasonable to bold them to 
strict proof of the fact, because .it is not 
only most important and .pUrming, but 
because, in the first instance, it strikes me 
as contrary to every day’s experience, 
and it seems to be a fact which, from its ' 
nature, cannot be doubtful or concealed. 
When we are told that a Bank-note of 
one pound is only worth 17s.. it seems ob¬ 
vious to answer, that no man has ever hesi¬ 
tated to give as 20s. for it, eithef in money 
or in goods. Yet the^only proofs of this 
important fact attempted by the Commit¬ 
tee, rest on intricate and abstruse reason¬ 
ing, and are entirely drawn from circum¬ 
stances attending the exchange. 

They produce a calculation to show, 
that die fall of the exchange has consider¬ 
ably exceeded the expense and risk of 
sending gold bullion to Hamburgh ; and 
they also show, by a calculation of the 
prices of bullion here and abroad, that 
there is a similar diflerence between the 
actual rate of exchange, and the compa¬ 
rative prices at which gold bullion could 
be sold in the one country, and bought in 
the other; aad this coincidence they 
state as a demonstration of the deprecia^ 
tion of our currency. 

It seems unnecessary, for our present 
purpose, to detain the' House with any 
criticisms on the calculations themselves, 
or even to enter into the abstract reason¬ 
ing on which the supposed deroonstratioa 
is founded; for one thing is indisputably 
clear, viz. that Bank-nptes could not be 
depreciated while they were convertibte 
at any time into their nominal amount in 
cash; and therefore that whatever cin* 
cumstances attended the course of .esp 
change, while. they were so convertiblf, 
they could mtt be. occasioned , by .tbe .de¬ 
preciation hi Baok'iiotet, ; And • it 
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^•ntljr Mloyn, tlMft if tlW.M^ed^ctttiit* 
•taneei which occur at ‘^«ent 4^h 1)0 
•howi) to hftvo tok«i piaeo while the benh 
centinaod to pay in cash, their exleteaco 
ia now so for from a demonetration, that it 
4oe« nut even aflbrd any pretomption, of 
inch a depreciation. Among many in» 
itaoccs, I shall only cite two or three, and 
leave it to the cool consideration of the 
BulHon Committee to reconcile them to 
their theories as they can. And I am the 
less inclined to take op the time oF the 
Hoose with any detail on this subject, as 
my right hon mend the Treasurer of the 
Navy has entered into it so folly, and as it 
seems unnecessary to multiply examples 
of a circumstance which occurs so fre¬ 
quently, as that ofa rate of exchange,much 
exceeding the expence and risk of the 
tran<(pnitaiioQor gold from one country to 
another. 

In January 1760, for instance, the ex¬ 
change between London and Hamburgh 
was near eight per cent, in favour of Lon¬ 
don. 'I'fae expenre and risk of import¬ 
ing gold from Hamburgh to England, 
could not at that time have much exceed¬ 
ed three per cent. ; so that, according to 
the principles laid doo n by the Commit¬ 
tee, this tact amounted not to a presump¬ 
tion—not to a (ground of inference only 
M^but to a demonstration, that the cur- 
Kncy of Hamburgh was depreciated. 
Yet it is well known, that no paper cur- 
rancy was then, or has ever been issued 
by the B ink of Hamburgh ; and it is as 
little possible that the eflPect can be pro¬ 
duced by any debasement of the metallic 
eorrenry ol Hamburgh, because all bills 
of exchange are paid there in Bank 
money, which represent! a deposit of fine 
silver by weight.« 

The very same year, however, the ex¬ 
change varied so much, that in November 
it was six per cent, against &igland. This 
therefore was. according to the arguments 
of the Committee, a demonstration of a 
depreciated currency in England. Yat 
there was at that time and iong afterwards, 
BO paper currency in England, but what 
waa immediately convertiola into cash at 
the will of the holder. 

One later 'instance, however, deserves 
particular notice, from the peculiarity of 
tho tiaift when it happened, which was 
that of the restriction of cash payments at 
the Bank. This, as most m us must 
MBtember, at first produced a great alarm, 
and was considered as a fo#midal>lo crisis 
•f public and mvntn cmdiw ABi«n|t 
(VOL. XIX.) --™w 


I ofifof g#Mli MInf'lil fhpun 

ohnildbatly, Mid; 
uhrcasenably* hxpcctudflrohi 4h 
(be 4ir8t ititoliigMcev thw 
tinned gradually to riso') > md witkii^h 
few months in NovemhM 1797,' beMdli 
more favourable tbun it hee oytr> 'Weil 
known; being above thirteen pee cenfli 
in faveur of England ; and this et a-tWe 
when the expense end riskofeeWiBg^ttoli 
from Hamburgh to England aramotemte 
about three aim a half par eeiin only, mri 
when the circulation of England wm prW 
cipally carried on in a paper coireney^ 
which might have been supposed tb hand 
shared some diminution of its eredil, bf 
the novel and extraordinary eircumatanoe 
of its being no longer convertible at pleaS) 
sure into cash, and when there was at 
Hamburgh no paper currency wbataver* 

So far at the supposed demonstrarieot 
rests upon calculations respacting dte 
price of gold bullion, I wilt venture to say, 
that iu variatioM have been too ur^ulaff 
to afFurd any certain ground ef reasoning 
whatever. 

In England, for instaiiee, it baa usudly 
happcned,,that when the exchange becaow 
unfavourable, the price of gold rose} 'and 
when the exchange has bMB fovourahln', 
that it has Fallen (though by no rneaiM in 
any certain and auignable proportion} j 
and this is intelligible, ead coBSMleDt wnli 
theory. . ' 

But in Hamburgh the very reverse haa 
been the case :-*mc price of gold eonliv 
nued to rise from January to Septamber 
1809, though the exchange was gnEwing 
more favourable the whole time ; it thm 
foil without any material variatton of the 
exchange, and continued at the lower rate 
when the exchange became Icm favonr* 
able. 

But what is more remarkable, the pstan 
of gold at all the places relpeetiog wbifik 
the Committee seem to have-'made ai^ 
inquiry, at Hamburgh, Amsterdam, end 
Paris, has considerably excerdedstbe pa» 
price. At Ai»sterdAn,it has been no lesa 
than seventeen and a half per cent, above 
par, which exceeded the highest pj-ice igt 
London'^. Now, if the high price in iqnr 
don be a proof of the depreciaiboi) of ear 
papar currency, the high price at ell those 
placesmust be equally a proof of the-depiw* 
ciatton of their paper. But at no one of 
hose places does any paper currency sotieli, 

* See Mr. Butheriurd'a Hints &i 
land. 

(3 0) 
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CTc ep** *y ihe notes of the Benk of Frince, 
which are loconsidersblo in Uwir amoont, 
and payidiie in cash. 

lostences are also mentioned in^ the 
report itself, in which gold has been sold 
in England, previously to the restriction 
of the Bank payments, at eight, ten, and 
even twelve per cent, above the mint 
price. In th«M cases, as well as in the 
roreign cases 1 have mentioned, and in 
many others which might be referred to, 
tbe eiiect could out arise from the depre- 
eUiion of paper currenry. It must have 
had some other cause; and why should 
not tbe seme effect be now ascribed to the 
same cause, whatever it may have been, 
which produced it in these different 
instances > 

The Committee are unwilling to admit 
the fact of a general scarcity of gold. I 
can only say, that the rise of prices in 
countries in which the exchange is favour* 
able, as well as where it is unfavourable, 
seems to afford a presumption either of 
scarcity, or of a generally increasing 
demand. But I do not affirm tbe fact, 1 
am not assigning a cause for the high price 
of gold. It is for the Committee to prove, 
that It can have no other cause than that 
which they assign, and in this proof they 
have completely fmled. 

I have already oluerved, that the burtban 
of proof ought to rest on those who assert 
the depreciation of Bank*notes. We who 
It, need only appeal to common 
observation and opinion. And it is difli* 
colt to have stronger evidence of tbe 
general opinion, than the Appendix to the 
Report contains. One gentleman only, of 
whom (as he is not named) we know 
nothing more, than that he resides abibad, 
therefore has not had the means of forming 
bis judgment on the spot, states an opinion, 
that, •* as he valued every thing by 
bullion (a mode of valuation wholly diffe* 
rent from that which we are now discuss* 
ing), be cmiceived the paper currency of 
this country to be depreciated to the full 
extent of fifteen to^twenty per cent. ;** 
but that •* he never b^ard tbe solidity of 
the Bank of England doubted either at 
home or abroadwhile every one of the 
other witnesses (some of tbe most con- 
eideratde bankers and merchants in Eng* 
land) Mates most positively, that Bank* 
vnotes are not depreciated. I do not r^r 
to tbaoe testimonies as decisive of the fact, 
but ai proof of a concorrenca iff opinion 
among persons extensively engaged in 
liuiinesB. But I think we have lometbiog 


like direct propf to older, in eunindictioa 
of the fiict of depreciation, and that of « 
ve^ simple and very decisive nature. 

It is well known, that, as the law new 
stands, Bank-notes are not a legal tan^r. 
A person offering them in payment,' is 
indeed protected from arrest upon mesne 
process; but the creditor may refnso t6 
accept them, and proceed to judgment and 
execution, either against bis persoii or 
effects, until payment it obtained in lawful 
money. Now in nearly fourteen yean 
that this law has subsisted, I know of no 
instance of such a proceeding. It may bt 
said, that in small payments the expense 
and inconvenience of a law'isuit would 
have exceeded the advantage. But tbie 
cannot be said of large sums—large mort¬ 
gages, for instance. 

A hint seems to be given me by n 
learned friend (Mr. Morris), that soraei 
such instances will be produced. They 
have certainly escaped my inquiries, ana, 
1 think, must be few and obscure. But 1 
should not allow any such instance to 
prove the depreciation of Bank-notes, 
without fully considering its circumstances. 
It may have taken place in transactions 
notoriously illegal, or connected with tbe 
clandestine exportation of coin; it may 
have been the result of malice and vexa¬ 
tion ; or it may have originated in mer* 
caprice, perhaps in a wager or some such 
motive. 

Such a proceeding might indeed be con¬ 
sidered as severe and oppressive. But is 
there no such thing as a rii>orou8 creditor 
to be found i Are men universally, and 
without exception, so scrupulous in enforc¬ 
ing their legal rights to the utmost ? But 
I will suppose they have been restrained 
by the fear of censure and of loss of repu¬ 
tation; and 1 desire no better argument; 
for in a matter, which, after all, is com¬ 
pletely a question of opinion, to show that 
the general opinion and feeling of man¬ 
kind is with us, is to gain the cause. 
Bank-notes, then, are established as 
equivalent to cash, not by law, but by the 
general concurrence and agreement of 
the nation; while in other countries, tba 
law baa frequently attempted to fix a 
value upon paper currency, which opinion 
and practice refused to it. 

Accordingly, itia not even assert-d, that 
any difierence is made between cash and 
Bank-notes, in any bargain or transac* 
tion whatever. 1 know of no illegality in 
such a bargain. A tradesman may law- 
liiUy aiQr, ** The pricn of suub an articU 
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u fix ptw^i. but I will tike fire gniaeai, 1777, they were muitiplicil (» 10S9»fif»r 
m grid; the price of each another is one, and were thoe faikn^tw hrif their ttripiiNd 
pou^ bQt I will take sereoteen shillings valne. Yet the issue s^ill wantejn* 
instlver;'* yetnoiMtanceofsachaprac* October 1779 there were ;9O^(XJ6>0 i^| 
been produced. passing at ninety, per cent, lose; aad^ 

A few instances of this sort of dealing, the next year the issoe oea^, M thejp 
would indeed^ be of no great importance, were no longer accepted at a^ vritHS 
A small premium has long been given by whatever. 

bankera and otSers to collect silver coin, The progress of the was ek 

for their small payments, even in the pre- mitar. In April 1790, t^first kiuo ta^ 
■ent degraded state of silver money j yet place to the amount of 400 millioht M 
It was never considered as a proof of the French money. In September 1791, 
depreciation of guineas; and similar mo- they had b<;en multiplied to near MOO 
lives of convenience might lead persons millions ; and in fifteen raonthSi more to 
to collect cuh for a particular purpose, 2,300 millions ; and the issue coniinned 
without any idea of its being generally of with increasiog raridity, till they were 
auperior value to Bank-notes. totolly discredited. 

But if no such practice^ has in fact Of the amount of the Austrian paper 
been introduced, it is impossible to have a monoy I cannot speak with any precision;. 
stronger practical proof that Bank-notes but from'some late proceedings of the go* 
are not in a state of depreciaUoii. vernment it may be inferred to be notia- 

On this subject we find a curious in- ferior to any of foe sams I have men- 
consistency in the reasonings of those who tioned. 

maintain the depreciation of our currency. Now if the notes of the Bank of £og- 
We are told at one time, that Bank-notes land had beep multiplied in the same 
bare really lost their value in the public manner, 1 cannot dount they would have 
opinion, and that if they still pass current shared the same fate; but when I sea 
at their nominal value (which no one has (bat they have in fourteen years increased 
been bold enough to deny, though it is a only about twelve millions (of which only 
fact destructive of their arguments,} it is three millions and a half are in notes ex« 
only owing to the force of law, and the ceeding 21. value,) and can distinctly trace 
fear of prosecutions. Yet we are told by the causes of every step of that increase, I 
the same persons, that it is utterly impos- cannot forbear asking the gentlemen of 
sible to support, by the force of law, a tba Committee, whether it tivas just, or 
paper currency which has lost its value in wise, or beneficial, to make such an invi- 
the public opinion, and that any attemi>t dious comparison 1 * 

to enforce its currency, would be more The amount, though a striking, it, bow- 
likely to hasten than to letard itsdeprecia- ever, by no means the only circumstance 

of distinction. The paper money alluded 
In this latter opinion 1 am much in- to, was in every instance a new paper 
cUned to coincide. Such at least has issued by a government already involved 
been the result of experience in those in debt and discredit, and straggling for 
countries, the paper currencies of which an immediate resource—the notes of tba 
have by the Bullion Committee been so Bank have for a century been established 
strangely compared with that of the Bank in full credit as issued by a corporation ef 
of England. the highest reputation for wealth, 'and 

The<>e are the American paper money, punctuality, and known not to be debtor, 
the French assignats, and the Austrian but creditor, to aa immense amoutit, 
government paper. Abundance of other both to government and to individuals. ^ 
instances, just equally applicable, might TJie paper bf those countries was issued 
be adduced, for they want almost every not with any view to profit, but to Stipply 
circumstance of similarity. The profu- the exigencies of war, and measured ill 
■ion with which, in those cases, the cur- its amount, not by any viewa of cemmer- 
rency was multiplied, would alone take eial advantage or public jcenvgnience^ 
■way any ground of fair comparison, but by the necessities of bankrupt govenie 
The American paper began with an issue meats. The Bank never issues fta ptpre* 
of 3 OOOjtKX) dollars in July 1775; in one but for value received* and for a eertain 
year they were increased to 20,000,000; profit* a»d regulates the emotmt of it hgr 
yet they still circulated without any con- the demands of public accommfd&fioOM-v 
ridecabw depreciation* In December Their paper waa forced upeo ttrepeiipli 
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J^]r «^|ie«a|lierit^ »f goi>crnfaent, MiMigh 
^torioasfy pamng at • dlsoouht in trana* 

{ ctittiu of ail kiBd»f<-4he notea of tba 
lank, are no legal tender, but piua freely, 
and have not been discredited in any in* 
stance. 

It is unnecessary to dwell further upon 
this comparison, but I must shortly touch 
upon a case which arose near home, 

I have been alluded to as a member of' 
a Committee, which, in the year 1804>, 
axaminetl the state of the exchange with 
Ireland, and which was oT opinion that 
the notes of the Bank of Ireland were in 
some degree depr«;ciated at fhat time. 1 
certainly was a member of that Committee, 
and concurred in their opinion; but the 
circumstances proved before us were loo 
diderent from the present to afford any 
fair ground of argument from analogy in 
this discussion. 

It appeared not only that the current 
coin was publicly sold at a premium, but 
Ibat an established difference of price ex¬ 
isted between payments in coin and in 
Irish paper, while the paper of the Bank 
of England produced the same premium 
as guiueas. But if, from those circum* 
stances, I infer that the Irish paper was 
depreciated, I think it doubtful wbetber 
that depreciation was owii^ to any excess 
of issue, although it app^red that the 
paper, both of the Bank of Ireland and of 
private banks, bad been tapidly increased, 
and that an immense number of notes for 
very small sums, called silver notes, had i 
been introduced into circulation. I ra- 
ther believe that, from the apprehensions 
naturally remaining, in consequence of 
the rebellion in 17f/8, and- from some re* 
cent circumstances of alarm, a degree of 
suspicion and discredit attached itself to 
all paper issued in Ireland, and bad ex - 
tended itself from the notes of the private 
banks to those of the Bank of Ireland it¬ 
self. But from whatever cause the state 
of the Irish currency at that time might 
adse, ^jo inferetiee with respect to the 
notes^ of. (he Bankvof England can be 
fairly drawn liom it, unless the cirpum* 
stanc.es ol the case were similar. 

1 cannot leave thio first and most im« 
pjoriant part «>| the case, without remind- 
mg the^Cnmmiiteo that I am not bound to 
prove a neguiive—tliat ffic Committee 
bave undenak'eii to prove the fact (a roost 
ajarn^rjg fact, if. it, be tme) of the de- 

E ^ciation of our currency, and that they 
ajre produced no proof but what is, in the 
yague, }pconclaiiT«,.md 
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. Uiaof tile ntmoM. importatwe Jo ibis, 
disehistoQ to keep th« copsideratjoa of (btl 
two kinds of depreciaUoii eobipleteiy die* 
tinct, and it is by conlbiioding tbmn that 
the Bullion Committee appear to me tei 
hare puazled their readcr% aad, -(if 1 
may be excused for saying so) to 
have puzzled themselves. 1 shall, t^re* 
fore, take the liberty of distinguishing 
them, by calling the one a depreciatioA 
from discredit, the other, a depreciation 
from excess, A depreciation from di8^ 
credit can only take place in paper or 
other representative currency, and not in 
that which has an intrinsic value, and it 
would undoubtedly have the consequences 
attributed to it, by the Committee, of 
producing an unfavourable exchange, and 
raising the price of bullion. It would 
also have other most injurious effects, for 
it has scarcely ever happened without 
leading to national bankruptcy; and I am 
not afraid oT pronouncing that terrible 
word, because our situation is completely 
different fropi that of any country in 
which such a calamity has ever taken 
place. 

But a depreciation from excess may 
equally take place in metallic currency jand 
though, when it arises from an increase 
of paper currency, it is always dangerous, 
because it has a constant tendency to pro* 
duce discredit, yet, so long as it only 
shows itself in a general rise of prices, itz 
effects will be of a totally different nature. 
Experience indeed has shown, that great 
variations may exist in the amount of cir* 
culating currency without producing that 
immediate effect upon prices, which the 
Cunimittee represent as invariably and 
necessarily following even small and local 
changes. 

In this age of revolutions, in which the 
most tremendous experiments have been 
made on the structure of society and the 
happiness of man, great experiments have, 
among the rest, beea tried upon currency. 
When the French revolution broke out, 
the circulation of that country was almost 
wholly metallic, and abundant in amount. 

A paper-money was then introduced, and 
rapidly augmented. But the price of 
commodities by no means increased in 
proportion to that augmentation, nor in* 
deed varied much, till tiiat paper . became 
discredited, lit the confusion which en* 
sued a considerable rise took place. After 
some years the paper, being totally diz* 
credited, disappeared, and meullie money 
again took its place—at first in scanty pm* 
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portion^ tiMl *ftf rwardf in grester tban* copwqqcoea of'Mgli ^ioHi if % 
cbacfc Y«t ibc prkf of articiei did not on the donaatf. It nrtl^ 
foil in proportion to tbo scarcity of cu^ on the fortftgn exchalifitr ndlMd' tl^.^ 
rency, bat conttnoed, and still coniinues* supported, or -the fait ooentdracttwlf 
much higher than before the rerolution> exam of bullion. But aniif Uie| 
when coin was much mote plentifol. or V^ortation is checked, an incfMdib^ 

Another instance took place in Prussia, price will produce a beneftdal efllhoiieai 
In that country, previously to the French foreign exchanges/' 
invasion, money was in considerable plenty. This opinion, independent of the waif bt 

and yet prices were gener.illy low. It it must derive from the sagacity and as* 
has since been drained by the exactions pericnce of a person so distingnishail 
of the French to such a degree, as to oc* among commercial men,.se«ais to rest 0f| 
casion general poverty, and a great the most evident reason; for I think i| 
scarcity of cash, yet the price of most easy to prove, that if our currency bad in 
articles is higher than formerly. fact become of less value, this cirentk* 

1 certainly do not mention these rases stance could not possibly have occasioiiatf 
with a view of contradicting the general a fall of the exchange. If, indeed, incoil<* 
proposition, that an increase of currency sequence of a rise of prices, a diminished 
will occasion an increase of prices, but to exportation should take place, the exs 
show that It is capable of some mndiBta* changemight'eventually, and after a times 
lion, and is rather to be understood as ap« be lowered ; but till a diminution bap« 
plying to the general system of nations, pened (the contrary of which the Com- 
coniiectrd with each other by commerce, mittee assert,) it is clear that the eSect of • 
than to a particular nation, and still less rise of prices must be to raise, not to de« 
to particular districts in the same country, press, the exchange: because any given 
Assuming, for the present, that within quantity of goods exported would repre« 
the two last yeais, in whii h the exchange sent a greater amount in value, and there* 
has fallen to remarkably, the prices of all Ibie have a great tendency to turn thb 
articles have risen proportionally in this balance of payments in our favour, 
country (a fact which 1 shall presently it miy indeed be said that the foreign 
examine), 1 take upon myselt to aflirm, consumer will iiot consent to give more 
that husii a circumstance not only would for British goras on account of any en* 
not have the etiect ascribed to it of lower* hanrement of their value at home, end 
ing the exchange, but would have an effect that the British exporter will be obliged 
diiecily contrary. 1 affirm this not only to supply him at the former prices; bo) 
on what appears to me a clear principle of if this tie the cas^, it is obvious that any 
reasoning, but on an authority to which 1 change of prices, or, to express it other* 
should have expected the Bullion Com- wise, any alteiation of the value of cur* 
mittee to pay some deference—that of the rency at home, can have no effect upon 
late sir Fraiais Baring. And I am happy the mreign market, nor consequently alter 
that this reterence to his evidence affords the balance of payments, or affect the ex^ 
me the opportunity of joining in that change. But this can only take place* in 
tribute of regiet for his loss, and respect cases in which the foreign consumer can 
for Ins memory, whii h was paid hy niy raise or procure from other quarter! al¬ 
right hon. friend (Mr. Rose). milar articles, so little inferior to the 

'lb sir Francis Baring the following British in quality and cheapness, aa to 
question Wa< proposed in the Committee: make it more advantageous to him to aub* 
—Supposing the excess of the eircula- stitute them, than to submit to the in* 
tion of paper to be in a degiee such as to creased price demanfled by the Britistl 
increase the price of commodiiies, would merchant. 

that increase of pi ire produce any effect It appears then, that a diminution of 
upon the foreign exchange, until it arrived the value of currency at home, may have 
to a degree so as lo check the exportation the effect of improving the exchange, bofc 
of iiK-rchandise Sir F. Baring replied : cannot by possibility depress it^, and 
-X*' An excess of paper circulation will' therefore tHc whole or this part of the rea* 
no doubt, affect and raise the pi ice of the soiling of the Committee is erroneoua. 
whole of the productive labour and in- But though the Committee have cflosea 
dustry of the coutiliy. The proportion to assume the fact of a general and rccaok 
that IS exported will participate to the rise of prices, for the sake of drawing frdix 
extent of its value ; and as the necessary it the mferance of a, dcjpreciation « cw^ 
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i;9ncy» tbev have neglected to bring any 

t roof of toe fact iuelf. They seem to 
are made no inquiry on the subject, and 
bare atatedvtbe comparative prices of no 
one article except bullion. Now the jaice 
of bullion depends on causes peculfflr tq 
itself, and has no connexion with the ge* 
neral prices of other commodities. 

It may be indeed, at first sight, sup¬ 
posed, that when the price of every thing 
else rises,’ that of bullion will rise ton; but 
this is not the case, and for very simple 
reasons. 

The price of gold bullion gi the market 
must depend, like that of other articles, on 
the comparison between the supply and 
the demand, either for use at home, or for 
foreign exportation ; but the demand for 
both IS of a peculiar kind. The demand 
for use at home is two-fold—-either for ma¬ 
nufacture, or for coinage. The quantity 
of gold used in manufacture is too small 
to have any sensible etfect upon the price : 
and as at present the price of goid which 
can be sworn off for exportation, is higher 
than that of gold not exportable, it is 
clear that whatever quantity may be 
wanted for manoraclure, will be taken 
from such gold as cannot legally be ex¬ 
ported. It IS also a convenience to the 
goldsmith to make use of ^ch gold as has 
passed through the Mint; beraose he is 
sure it is of the exact standaid fineness; 
while, if he uses ioreign gold, he must 
incur some expense and tioiible in the le- 
finetnentand asNay. Anil though the ma¬ 
nufacturer is pri vented by law from melt¬ 
ing com of the, cut rent weight for his use, 
be is under no siuli restriction witli re¬ 
spect to that which has lo.st its cuirency 
by being worn below the legal weight. 

The demand for g itd for the purpose of 
coinage, niuit there (oie remilate the price 
of bullion, so far as depends upon home 
consumption. 'I'lns in ly be considered as 
a demand . uidiiuitcd in point of amount; 
for the Mint is legally bound to receive 
and stPike whatever quantity of goid may 
b« brought to it. ‘ But it is evident, that 
this demand, as it must always prevent the 
price of bullion from falling materially 
oelow the Mint price, so it cannot, in any 
ordinary case, raise it above the Mint 

S lice;*for no man will carry gold to the 
lint tc b,e returned to him in a te.<ts valua¬ 
ble i|ile tiian was before. I say, in any 
ordinary case,^ because I am aware that 
1^ Bank .ha* sometimes been obliged to 
purchase gold for coinage at a coosidera- 
l^e loss. But ttus has always btqppened | 


in consequence of the fisVein demand for 
gold, occasioned by an unmvoarable ex¬ 
change, draining away our coin by clan* 
destine exportation; and has, therefore, 
no connection with the demand at. home, 
of which only I am now speaking, and I 
do not see that it can ever happen from 
any other cause. 

Now, upon both these branches of the 
domestic use of gold, it is evident that a 
rise ill the price of other articles can have 
no effect. It could not vary the demand 
for manufacture, and the Mint price wonld 
continue to regulate coinage; unless in¬ 
deed, in consequence cf any supposed ex¬ 
cess of circulating money, the Mint should 
be stopped by order of government, which 
would of course lower the price of bullion. 

But that which puts it out of all ques¬ 
tion, that the present rise in the price of 
bullion is owing to a foreign, and not a 
domestic demand, is a cirqumstaiire be¬ 
fore adverted to, viz. that the price of gold 
which is legally exportable, is about fiv« 
per cent, higher than that which is not so. 

Now, the demand of bullion for expor¬ 
tation must arise principally out of the 
state of the exchange; and the price will 
be regulated by the rate at which bills 
Ciin be obtained. Sometimes, indeed, an 
accidental scarcity of goid in some coun¬ 
try abroad may occasion it to be sent 
there, although a remittance by bills may 
appear, on calculation, more tavourable ; 
and in a few instances, foreign importers 
may, for particular reasons, letuse pay¬ 
ment of any other kind, as is said to have 
been lately the case With some of the im- 
pnrter-i of corn, and occasionally to have 
happened with contraband dealers in other 
articles. 

But the regular and principal demand 

bullion tor exporiatioii, arises from its 
being a moie advantageous mode of re- 
.ninance than bills, when the exchange is 
jiifdvuurabie. As soon as this is the case, 
gold bullion, which we will suppose to 
have bfeen kept till then at the Mini price 
by the demand at home, begins to be 
sought after for exportation ; exportable 
gold rises higher than that which cannot 
be legally exported, and is first sent abroad. 
A clandestine or fraudulent exportation of 
coin, or ingots produced from coin, soon 
follows; and the price will continue to 
fluctuate with the variations of exchange 
(not, however, preserving an exact pro¬ 
portion), but remaining such as to afford, 
n general, some small advantage in remit¬ 
tance by bullion in preference to bill*. 


^13 mp^t^OanOSakCamiUtet. * May'?; . 

■ Nov^neitheriii thUcase, nor iii^th« oc- ,nrbicb have tafcen place In 
eastonal exceptions I haYe mentibned, can poHcjr; bat tbe present state br pffc^ ii 
any alteration in tbe Talae of domestic so far from justifying the bpitilon of b'CnlH 
corrency, shown by a Yariation in the rency depreciated from Us eicems, tbit it 
prices of commodities, produce any effect wou^ rather lead to a contrary inferenc^ 
on the price of bullion, except by affecting if it were not ^asy to be accounted ibr b^' 
the course of exchange: and as it has obvious causes. 

been already shown, that a general rise of I think, therefore, that the Bullion Com* 
prices has a tendency to improve, not to mittee have as little foundation in fact'for 
depress, the rate of exchange, it is clear asserting, that our currency has lost its 
that it must have a corresponding tendency value in comparison with other articles, as, 
to lower tbe price of bullion, and not to for stating (if they mean to state it, which 
enhance it I am still unable to ascertain), that tha 

It is indeed clear, that the price of bol- notes of the Bank of England are depre» 
lion, which is always convertible into ciated in comparisonwith our legal money, 
money, and which is principally used for The question is indeed of much less impor* 
that purpose, has a much closer connection tance; and the fact, if true, would,* as I 
with the value of the current coin than have endeavoured to show, have produced 
with that of commodities; and therefore, effects wholly different from, and eVen 
that a general rise of the prices of articles contiary to, those attributed to it in thb 
of trade, which indicates a diminution bf Report. 

the value of money, must tend to depress. So much stress, however, is laid on tba 
and not to raise the value of bullion, and state of the exchange, that 1 think ne> 
would actually do so if not counteracted cessary to recall your attention to it. 
by the regulations of tbe Mint. To any one who peruses the evidehca 

The price of bullion, therefore, affords and accounts laid before the Committee^ 
no true test of the general scale of prices; without a disposition to seek for occnlt 
and the Committee having given us no causes, there will appear no difficulty in 
other, I have endeavoured to ascertain the ascribing the unfavourable state of tbe ex- 
fact by an extensive inquiry. change, to circumstances notorious and on- 

1 have not only procured abstracts of the disputed. * 
current prices of the principal articles of All the witnesses examined attribnte 
trade for several years past, but have ob* the fall of the exchange to the balance of 
tained extracts from the bonks of Green* payments being turned against this conn- 
wich hospital, the Foundling hospital, and try, by the large importations from the 
fome other charitable institutions, with Baltic, and of grain from France and 
the view of tiacing the prices of the ordi- Holland, by the operation of the French 
nary articles of necessary consumption. decrees, and of the American embargo, af 
I will not trouble the House with a dry once rendering exports difficult, and pre¬ 
detail of the accounts, but state what ap- venting the adjustment of accounts and 
pears to me to be the general result. remittances, and by the great expenditure 

The general scale of prices had been of government abroad, in subsidies, and 
progressively but slowly advancing for military and naval services, 
many years previous to the Bank reatric- To go into the particulars'of these ac¬ 
tion, and does not appear to have b^'en af* counts would lead to a tedious detail' of 
fected by that event. But the scarcity Tn figures; and upon the last hqpd, one of tifaa- 
1800 and 1 BO I produced a great and per* most important, the Committee confess' 
manent effect, particularly on tbe price of their information to bewimperfect. These 
labour. Since that period, the same gra* circumstances also, were so ably discossed 
dual augmentation has taken place, as be- by m^ right hon. friend (Mr. Rose) last 
fore it; and it has been so far from being night, as to render it lest necessary to exa- 
remarkable in the tw'o last years, that mine them in detail, 
though the price of provisions has been The effect of the American embygtf, t 
high, from causes sufficiently notorious, shall, however, touch upon, as I dq not 
that of most articles of merchandise is con- collect that he explained that part ‘of IhO, 
giderably reduced. The last period of subject; but it is so clearly stated in* t^e 
three or four years, is indeed remarkable evidence, as to require little elucidation^, 
for great and sudden fluctuations of the It there appears, that the Amerreans,>ivlii|f 
pricesof merchandise,'corresponding with were onilormly debtors to Grjeqt 
(he ettraardiaary and violent changes for m.amifiietaits eipokUd a^najiM'^ 
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r liMrgar than the value of their pro- 
jUce received in return/ were also cre- 
liitora to the continent of Europe to a con- 
aiderable amount, and that their debt to 
England waa usually discharged in part 
bjr Dills on the continent, which, of course, 
had the tame effect on the exchange, a,8 
a* export of British goods of the same 
vdue. 

Our importatioDs from the Baltic usually 
much exceed our exportations to the coun¬ 
tries on its shores, and this is more espe- 
oiallv the case in time of war, on account 
of the increased consumption of naval 
ateres. Tbs indirect mode of payment by 
means of the American bills, was there¬ 
fore particularly valuable; and when it 
waa slopped, an effect was produced 
equal to the loss of a gret^t export of our 
own. The evil was also much increased 
by the sudden and unexpected nature of 
the interruption. 

The same mode of remittance would 
also have been important, with reference 
to the importations of corn from France 
aud Hollsmd, many of which are stated to 
have been paid for in actual cash, from 
the impossibility of making any other re¬ 
turn, and which might have been dis¬ 
charged by the American bills. 

But even if I had not been able to aa- 
aign any ordinary and well-understood 
causes for the present state of the ex¬ 
change, and to show that they were ca- 

g ibie of producing such effects by re- 
renbe to former experience, I should not 
have admitted any circumstance attending 
the exchange at the present time to be 
aatisfactory evidence of the state of our 
internal currency. For I cannot allow 
that principles and reasonings fairly ap¬ 
plicable to the phenomena of exchange, 
in ordinary cases, have any application 
to a slate of things so novel and extraor¬ 
dinary as that which now exists. The 
adjustment o^ exchange is, peihaps, the 
nicest^and most artificial part of the com¬ 
mercial system. Uy ^ complicated ar¬ 
rangement of the various money transac¬ 
tions of all commercial countries, it finally 
determines the mode of payment most 
advantageous to each, and least charge¬ 
able tti >on the whole. It abounds therefore, 
uvea oeyond all other mercantile transac- 
liobs, in distant prospects and intricate 
aumhinations, and iar more than any other 
Aependa upon freedom of intercourse, and 
•fftivily of correspondence. It is, there- 
fSm, in a peculiar manner liable to de- 
nngameiit from those measures of rigorous 
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exclusion, by which the ruler of the con¬ 
tinent hay attempted to cut off all com¬ 
munication between us and the coiintriea 
under his control. He has destroyed the 
modern improvements and refinements 
of trade'} and in a great degree thrown it 
baci^ to the practices of barbarous agea 
and uncivilised nations. We now trade 
with the continent, by means of ibrtified 
stations and armed depots, as we formerly 
did with the savages of Africa and Ame¬ 
rica. Trade may be carried on by mere 
barter; and may even be lucrative and 
extensive in that form. And where the 
power of despotism is exerted to prohibit 
intercourse, barter is almost the only form 
which trade can assume. But remit-, 
tances by exchange do not form part of 
such a system of trade. They are the 
offipring of credit and settled corres¬ 
pondence. 

Even under the present difficulties, ex¬ 
change as well as trade has continued to 
exist; but, like trade, it has been ha¬ 
zardous, precarious and interrupted ; and 
in consequence exposed to great losses, 
and productive, when successful, of un¬ 
usual profit. It seems, indeed, to bare 
been owing only to the high character of 
the merchants of England for good faith 
as well as property, that the operations of 
exchange have gone on at all; but amidst 
all the fluctuations of the continent, re¬ 
liance was placed on the ultimate security 
of the drawer or acceptor resident here. 
Now it is only necessary to suppose an 
extraordinary profit to have been charged 
on bills drawn upon England to account 
for all those appearances which the Com¬ 
mittee rely upon as so decisively proving 
the depreciation of our currency. And 
can it be said that the supposition of such 
an increase of profit on bills of exchange 
is inadmissible, when we consider how ^ 
much the interruption of correspondence 
placed the British merchant at the mercy 
of his correspondent; and find in evidence 
that the prohibitory decrees have pro¬ 
duced such difficulties of communication, 
as to occasion some articles of trade to 
sell at u profit of two or three hundred 
per cent ? 

In times of regular and settled inter¬ 
course, indeed, irregularities to a consider¬ 
able extent may sometimes bo observed- 
The exchange with the south of Europe 
has often been favourable to Great Britaio, 
while it has been unfavourable with the 
north--f-favourahlf to America, and ea- 
favoorahlevM to Eorope, ai,the wme time; 
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md tbUtt pfrioda’'«rben ii6 sappdaHion 
«f a der^ffement in our iotemai <}Br« 
teoey could hate existed. 

It is somewhat singolar that the Bullion 
Committee should rest on such tague and 
unsatisfactory proof of the excess of our 
paper currency as could be derived from 
the state of the exchange, even if no sofli* 
cient reasons of such a state could be 
pointed out, when they had bcfoie them 
the accounts in which that excess, if it 
existed, must have appeared. And before 
1 proceed to a particular examination of 
the resohilions proposed by the learned 
gent. I shall make a few observations on 
those accounts. 

But I must first notice an argument 
often urged, and which has, I believe, 
made considerable impression on tbe pub¬ 
lic out of doors, if not in this' House. 
Whence, it is said, do those extraordinary 
profits arise which the Bank appears to 
have shared among its proprietors of late 
years, if it has only gone on in its accus¬ 
tomed coutse of business ? 

Without any inquiry into the internal 
management of the Bank, I think a satis¬ 
factory answer may be given from such 
sources of information as arc open to 
every'one. It is notorious, that the com¬ 
mand of money is attended with much 
greater advantage in time of war than of 
peace.* Since the Bank Restriction Bill, 
and for some time previous to it, has been 
a time of continued war, and in part of 
this period an unusual scarcity of money 
prevailed; several instances occurred, in 
which a profit might he made upon go¬ 
vernment securities of twelve or fifteen per 
cent, and some instances of even greater 
profit; it being stated by the hon. gent, 
near me {Mr. H. Thornton), in his evi¬ 
dence before the Committee of the House 
of Lords, as occasionally rising to 18 per 
cent. Now, can it be supposed that the 
Bank, by far the greatest dealer in go¬ 
vernment securities, did not participate in 
these prohts, and in the other advantages 
which great monied proprietors at that 
time possessed ? 

But not only have tbe times been un¬ 
usually favourable to an advantageous em¬ 
ployment of the great trading capital of 
■the Bank, but that trading capital has 
•been increased, -in a remarkable 'manner. 
'It appears firom the second Report of the 
Committee on Public Expenditure (1808), 
•that the average increase of government 
'-balances in the hands the Bank Since 
11797. was not less-HMn from seven to 
(VOL. XIX.) 



eight inillidins.' 
to consider what 'any 
company would ntalfe 
lance to such an extent. 
three years an arrangeitMMit'lMi^ 
been made with tbe Bank,* by 
hon. friend the Chancellor'of tbe 'IbKi , 
quer, by which the publin have‘obHi1nn9< 
a fair participation in the profits to be de* 
rived from that source: nut before, that 
arrangement was made, they beh^gdd 
entirely to the Bank. And though 1 bus 
lieve tbe directors to have been modorafo 
and cautious in all tbeir transactiotis, 
would have been wanting in tbeir duty ict 
their proprietors if they had not made'in 
fair commercial use of their advantagcbud 
situation ; and let it be recollected, tbM 
however large the profits of the Bank may 
have been, they were a direct and positiVb 
accession of national wealth derived from 
sources injurious to no one, but, onths goi!^ 
Irary, eminently useful both to tbe govern^ 
ment and every individual concerned. 

The question is not, whether the Bank 
has made targe profits, which it had 4 fair 
right to do, and which have ‘been ad« 
vantageous to the public interests as well 
as its own, but, wtiether it has increased 
the issue of its notes beyond wbat the 
public convenience required, with a view 
to profit, and knowing that it could not be 
called upon to pay them in specie. 

It is certwnly true, that since tbe lne« 
striction has been imposed on the Bant^ 
the amount of its* notes has been greatly 
increased ; but I beg leave to ask, wbe* 
ther our metallic currency has not di* 
mmisbed in an equal or greater degree i 
The increase of Bank notes has been gra* 
dual and moderate, and can, in every iif* 
stance, be accounted for by an adequate 
and obvious cause. 

From tbe time ofthe restriction to the year 
]8()U, the increase was small. In 1800‘and 
1801, the amount of notes was considera* 
bly increased, because great quantjilies of 
specie were sent out qF tbe kingdom for 
the purchase of corn ; and from that pe¬ 
riod foeir amount has been kept up, be¬ 
cause the exchange bas never become 
sufliciently favourable to bring back'any 
large proportion of the treasure SenT 
abroad. Butfrom 1802 to h809, Bty in¬ 
crease did not exceed 9 or 400,0001. ; and 
I would ask, whether this shelved^any-dis¬ 
position on tbe part of the Bank Hireotpifo 
to avail themselves, improperly,'of *014 
act of 1804, by which the restrictions^MI 
been continued during the war i \ i, > 

. (3 P) 
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Since 1 ($09, a further depression of the 
< ((>xchange has taken place, and a greater 
quantity of coin has gone out of the 
country, and the consequence has un 
doubtedly been a considerable addition to 
the amount of Bank-notes. But will any 
individual venture to affirm, from his own 
observation, that this addition has been 
greater than the public necessity required i 
An increase took place last summer, when 
the failure of several country banks occa¬ 
sioned a demand for Bank-notes for the 
country circulation. That demand .has 
since lessened, and a corresponding dimi 
nation has taken place. But, if the na¬ 
tural and obvious efiect of an excessive 
issue of paper be (as it is contended, and 
which 1 by no means deny), to increase 
the price of every .article, 1 most ask how 
it liappens, that the price of the govern¬ 
ment floating securities, and of the public 
funds,, has not been increased by the in¬ 
creased issue of Bank paper last summer f 
In fact, instead of increasing, they have 
diminished in price, which seems to me to 
afibrd a decisive answer to the allegation 
of excess; and that there is rather a scar¬ 
city than a superabundance of the circu¬ 
lating medium seems further proved by 
the beneficial efiects produced by the re¬ 
cent issue of the commercial Exchequer- 
bills. 

I now. Sir, come to the particular re¬ 
view of the ^solutions proposed by my 
learned friend, and it is unnecessary for 
me to trouble you by discussing them at 
any considerable length, having already 
examined the leading principles upon 
which they depend. 

To the first I object, that it is erroneous 
in fact and law; and I have already 
stated my reasons for denying that any 
precise standard of the weight of our cur¬ 
rent coin exists, or ever has existed, in 
thik country. 

If 1 am right in this opinion, it is clear 
ibat not only the first resolution most be 
rejected, but that thfi six immediately fol¬ 
lowing, must fall with it, as they de|Jend 
upon the same anumption of a fixe4 
standard of the current Weight of coin, 
and are wholly nugatory and unmeaning 
without it. 

Thebighlk is true in point of fact, and 
is ilideed sumtantially the same with my 
secon/il proposition; but being introduc¬ 
tory to succeeding resolutions, which 1 
thjnk equally onfouiKled in fact, and 
dangerous in their ronaeqoences, i cannot 
assent to it in the place and manner now 
pi. posed. 
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The ninth resblation ii also true in fact, 
and perfectly innocent; hut it is of s.o 
nugatory‘and (if 1 may be pardoned for 
the expression) so childish a nature, that 
I cannot think it would become the gra¬ 
vity of parliament to place it on the 
Journals. 

'J'he tenth Resolution 1 most decidedly 
object to. It proposes to parliament, to 
declare that which is not, and never has 
been, true; and the declaration of which 
must have the most alarming ei&cls. U 
either means that Bank-notes have lost 
their relative value compared with the 
current coin which they represent—a 
proposition which 1 have already shown to 
be unfounded; or it means that the value 
of Bank-notes should be measured by the 
price of bullion; ahd this is equally un¬ 
true. Bank-notes never have been the re¬ 
presentatives of any thing but the legal 
money of the realm, and this they con¬ 
tinue to be for every legal and honest 
purpose, as effectually as ever. 

To the eleventh resolution, so far as it 
respects the Bank of England, I equally 
object, for reasons which I have already 
assigned ; but upon that part of it, which 
respects the country banks, 1 must say a 
few words. 

1 admit that great inconveniencies bare 
been occasioned by the mismanagement 
of country banks, and the excess to which 
some of them have attempted to extend 
their circulation of paper. Much indi¬ 
vidual distress has arisen from the faci¬ 
lities which have been given to rash spe¬ 
culations, and particularly from the temp¬ 
tation which the partners in such banks 
have had, by depending for support upon 
the credit of the bank, to engage in com¬ 
mercial adventures far beyond either their 
skill or capital. Much evil has been the 
consequence, but it is not an evil of the 
nature described in the resolution. It is 
not a depreciation of the notes of the 
Hank of England, nor a general excess 
of paper circulation. But it is the attempt¬ 
ing to supply the place of a perfectly se¬ 
cure and sound paper circulation by one 
which cannot maintain its credit. The' 
consequences have been frequent bank¬ 
ruptcies, and sometimes extensive distress. 

1 dm farfrom saying, that the system 
of country banks dms not require regu¬ 
lation, or that evils such as these do not 
call for the interference of parfianient. 
But it is a point of considerable difficulty, 
and one upon which parliament should 
interfere with caution. 





The meat plaiinble legolation which 
•ccara<to me would be, to prohibit bankera, 
who iuae notes, from engaging in imy 
other commercial concerns; bat this re* 
gulation has been tried in Ireland, and 
lound so liable to evasion, that it produced 
no materially beneficial effect. I cannot, 
therefore, recommend its adoption, and 1 
am not prepared with any other Which 1 
could recommend as both safe and eftc- 
tual. 1 wish only to call the attention of 
parliament to the subject generally, as one 
however in which there is much more to 
be apprehended from precipitation than 
delay. 

In order to support their general theory 
of the excess or papef currency, the Bui* 
lion Committee choose to assume, that the 
notes of the country banks bear a fixed 

{ iroportion to those of the Bank of £ag> 
and, and are increased at the same time: 
*• the foundation (say they) being en¬ 
larged, the superstructure admits of a 
proportionate extension.*’ I should have 
thought that there were members of the 
Committee, who would have been con¬ 
vinced from their own experience in bu¬ 
siness, that this assumption is so far from 
the truth, that the very contrary is often 
the fact, and that an increase of the one 
of these two species of currency is fre¬ 
quently the consequence of a diminution 
of the other. This was exemplified in 
the course of last summer, when the failure 
of several country banks, and a general 
diminution of country bank n{q>er, occa¬ 
sioned thereby, produced an increased 
issue of Bank of England notes to the ex¬ 
tent ot nearly three millions. 

On this point, the Committee had not 
only the experience of their own mem¬ 
bers to resort to, bat had direct evidence 
before them. 

They examined Mr. Stuckey, a respect¬ 
able gentleman, with whom (not ia his 
capacity of a country banker, but in an 
otiicial situation winch he holds) 1 am 
well acquainted ; and then, with their 
usual felicity in contradicting their evi¬ 
dence, report an opinion directly the re¬ 
verse of his statement. 

He is asked, *' Is it not your interest as 
0 banker, to check the circulation of Bank 
of England notes ? and with that view do 
vou not remit to Loudon such Bank of 
England notes as you may receive, beyond 
the amount which you may think k pru-^ 
pent to keep as a deposit in your cofieis V* 
He answers,,« Uiiqaestionably.” i 
** What is the priocipla by whicb you 
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always keep assetl onboglr in lioahft, 
conststiog of stock, Excbequopdsil^'lM 
other .convertibfe property sivifioipMPw 
pay the whole of our notes in circ«latioii,l> 
Supposing that tbe amoont ibi 
notes or tbe Bank of England were M lNr 
materiaHy diminished, is it yowr ojiniijeti 
that the notes of country banks Would 
take their place As a matter of epJnMI^ 

I should imagine, that in those paartsoC 
England where Bank of England notes 
circulate, if they were to be withdrawn^ 
tiieir places would be immediately filled 
up by the notes of country banks; and I 
would illustrate this opinion, by tbe eiu 
ample of the county of Lancaster, wbeiv 
the notes of the Bank of England are the 
chief circulation for small payments.” 

*• Is it your opinion that a country bank 
regulates its issues in proportion to itt 
deposits of Bank of England notes ot 
specie ?”—We regulate ours by tbe 
assets we have in Lon^n (as I have before 
stated) to pay them, without much refer¬ 
ence to the quantity of Bank of England 
iiotes or specie which we have, although 
we always keep a quantity vS both of the 
latter in our coffers to pay occasional de* 
mauds made in the county.” 

Such is the evidende of Mr. Stuckey. 
But what is the conclusion drawn by the 
Committee ? No other than this—*' That 
so long as the cash .payments of the Bank 
are susplnded, the whole paper of tbe 
country bankers js a superstracture raised 
upon the foundation of tbe paper of the 
Bank of England.” 

1 proceed to the twelfth Resolution, and 
admit, as every one must, tbe general 
truth of the fact which it affirms, though 
I mast observe, that the words, a con¬ 
siderable period of time,” are too vague, 
and ought to be madq more definite, if it' 
could be proper to admit the Hesolution. 
But forming a part of a seriee of propo¬ 
sitions, such as we have before us, it is im¬ 
possible for me to agree to it, end standing 
alone, it would be ndgatory and unmean- 
ingi-and therefore unfit to be placed upon 
the Journals. . 

The thirteenth Resolution it really e 
most extraordinanr composition. Pressed 
by the force of andeniabje faets, the 
learned gent, cannot avJw admittlnf^ 
that *' the adverse circumsteneet of o«ir 
trade, together with the large emAut bf 
our milnary expendithre abroad, 
have contrk^d to render ear exdban^^- \ 
wkh the aontinent ef Sotapel 
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This concession to fact and com* 
,BUHi sense is indeed made with great 

* caution and evident reluctance; but it 
amounts very nearly to giving up the 
question. My thirteenth and fifteenth 
propositions are little more than an ex¬ 
pansion of this part of the Leafned Chair¬ 
man’s Resolution. 

, Admitting, as he does, the effect upon 
^he exchange, oi the circumstances al¬ 
luded to, by what scale can he measure 
the precise degree of their operation, or 
avoid aj^reeing with me, that they may 
have produced the whole of the tiepressioii 
tvo obsci ve ? No, says the remaining part 
of the Resolution; the extraordinary 
Idegree, in which the exchanges have been 
depressed for so long a period, has been in 
a great measure occasioned by the depre¬ 
ciation which has taken place in the leU 
tive value of the cuirency of this country, 
us compared with the money of foreign 
countries." 

Here then is a completely new sense 
given to the word depreciation. I have 
already troubled you. Sir (1 fear too long), 
on two kinds of depreciation ; a depreci¬ 
ation, compared with legal coin, and a 
depreciation compared with commodities: 
these two kinds both take place at home; but 
|iOw we have one which happens abroad— 
a depreciation compared with the money 
of foreign countries. This is never hinted 
at in the Report, which dwells largely 
upon one or the other, or both of the two 
senses which 1 have mentioned. The 
Hullion Committee are ’resolved to have 
depreciation ; give them but depreciation, 
uo matter what it means. But what is 
the real meaning of a depreciation com¬ 
pared with the money of foreign coun¬ 
tries ; and has it (I ask with all submis¬ 
sion) any meaning at all ? No man ever 
supposed English ^ank-notes were ex¬ 
changeable ibr foreign money abroad, or 
before this Resolution thought ol saying 
they were depreciated because not so ex- 
cbangKabie, The same thing is equally 
true of English guintias. 

It may indeed be said, that when the 
exeban^ with Hamburgh, for instance, 
is at thirty-six, the money of Hamburgh 
loaea when compared with the money of 
Engl^; ^ that when the exchange is 
^ libirty, money of England loses 
xrhea compared with the money of Ham¬ 
burg'; and this loss is, I suppose, what 
the R^lutiop calls depreciation. If this 
IS the meaning of the phrase, and 1 can 
cidrict no other Crom it, it amounts to 
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nothing more than a different exptessioa 
for an unfavourable exchange; and foe 
such a deffnition of exchange I need only 
refer to the hon. gent, near me (Mr. H. 
Thornton): " What" said that hon. g^nt. 
" do we mean by the rate of the ex¬ 
changes? We mean the rate at which 
the circulating medium of this kingdom 
passes in exchange for the circulating 
medium of other countries.'’ The true 
sense of this bugbear Resolution is then 
only this, that part of the fall of the ex¬ 
change is owing to causes, about which 
we art perfectly agreed, and to which in¬ 
deed, I, in common with the witnesses, 
attribute the whole of it; but that in,great 
part it is produced |||f nothing but the fall 
of the exchange itsmf: a mode of reason¬ 
ing, which I am sure the learned chairman 
of the Bullion Committee is too good a 
logician, deliberately to deteiid, though 
he may have been inadvertently led into 
It by the indistinctness of his own expres¬ 
sions. , 

With regard to the fourteenth Resolu¬ 
tion, I should think the ambiguity of it, a 
sufficient reason for its rejection. It im¬ 
poses a solemn duty on the Directors of 
the Bank; but instead of letting them 
know what that duty is, it leaves them to 
guess at it as they can. It directs.them 
•* to advert to the state of the foreign ex¬ 
changes, as well as to the pi ice of bullion, 
with a view to regulate the amount of 
their issues;" but it does not tell thcn;i, 
whether in any given case (suppose when 
the exchange falls), they are to diminish 
or to increase their issues. Now a precise 
direction was the more necessary, because 
the governor and deputy governor of the 
Bank tell you in their evidence, that in 
their opinion, the issues of the Bank have 
no effect upon the exchange. And, in¬ 
deed, I can trace no connexion between 
them in examining tiie accounts upon the 
table. We have seen the course of ex¬ 
change both rise and fall, when there was 
an increased issue of bank-notes; we have 
seen the same circumstances take place 
when the issue was diminished; therefore, 
if the exchange is affected, which may be 
doubtfiil, by the issue of bank-notes, it is 
certainly not governed by it. 1 should, 
however, equally object to the Resolution, 
if it were made, as it ought to be, distinct 
and imperative; because, by taking from 
the Bank Directors that discretion which 
they are best able to exercise, we should 
run the risk of doing great mischief in the 
pursuit of an object, which qxiierieoce has 
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abevrn to be anattainaWe. There are. 
undoubtedhr, reasons, connected with the 
concerns of the Bank, why the directors 
should attend to the course of exchange, 
but they are not such as uniformly to lead 
either to an increase or diminution of is¬ 
sues. As long as the management ef the 
aflairs of the Bank is left in their hands un- 
controuled, they will apply their judgment 
to the circumstances of each case, as it may 
arise, and act under a sense of responsibility 
to parliament and to the public, a$ well as 
to their own corporation. But this resolu¬ 
tion would take that responsibility from 
them, and where would it place it ? To 
whom are the Directors to apply for in¬ 
structions in a case o||Koqbt ? To parlia¬ 
ment f Parliament in!^ not be sitting.— 
To the Treasury f 1 believe no man who 
wishes well to public credit, would desire 
to place the Bank under the control of the 
Treasury. And who will say that either 
Parliament or the Treasury can be so well 
acquainted with the complicated details 
which enter into the consideration of a 
question of this kind, as the directors 
themselves? Perhaps the learned chair¬ 
man may say, that no such reference can 
be necessary; that his luie is meant to be 
invariable, and that in ail cases whatever, 
when the exchange falls, the issues of the 
Bank should be contracted. To prove his 
mistake, it is only necessary to read a 
sentence of his own Bullion Report: 
" Your (Jommittee aie clearly of opinion, 
that although it ought to be the general 
policy of the Bank Directois to diminish 
their paper, in the event of a long con¬ 
tinuance ot a high price of bullion, and a 
very unfavoiirablc exchange, yet it is 
essential to the commercial interests of 
this country, and to the general,fulfilment 
of those ineicantile engagements which 
a free issue of paper may have occa¬ 
sioned, that the aiiiistomed degree ^f ac¬ 
commodation to the merchants should not 
be suddenly and inateridily leduceil; and 
that if any general and serious difficulty 
or apprehension on this subject sliouid 
arise, it may, id the judgment of your 
Committee, be counteracted without dan¬ 
ger, and with advantage to the public, by 
a liberality in the issue of Bank of Eng¬ 
land paper proportioned to the urgency of 
the particular occasion.’^ 

I also object to this Resolution as im¬ 
plying a censure on tbe diiectora of the 
Bank, which, in my opinion, their con¬ 
duct has not deserved, but which, if sup¬ 
posed to be merited, ought to have be^ J 


so distincily expressed as to bd tkjMbkt 
of 8 direct answer. > - ■ t ' ' 

On the fifteentfi Resolution t'sfa'alH-Oti^ 
say, that Tam ready, in the fullest 
ner, to admit the great importance oftibif 
legal convertibility of our circuRttiA^ 
paper into coin, not because I think it tbn^ 
only security against an excess of paper, 
but*because it is the only adequate re¬ 
medy for public alarm. It is iropossiUe 
to foresee to what extent public alernk' 
may go, or what its consequences may 
be, in a country in which the circulating 
medium possesses no intrinsic value. For 
this reason 1 admit the convertibility of 
paper into coin to be of the greatest ipi- 
portance, although, while no alarm exi^, 
and credit is enure, it seems to me indif* 
ferent of which our circulation may con¬ 
sist, as either will equally answer all the 
purposes of currency. 

But though I agree thus far with my 
learned friend, I disapprove of his Resolu¬ 
tion, as directly leading to that lastresoln- 
tiun which he has at present (so strangely 
I think) withdrawn from our contidpra- 
tion. Without that Resolution, it is ut¬ 
terly useless—with it, it would be danger-' 
ous and injuriops. it is easy to jee the 
evils of our situation, but at present we 
unfortunately have not the means of ap¬ 
plying a remedy. 1 am sure the plan ef 
the Bullion Committee proposed in these 
two last Resolutions, would' not operate 
beneficially. 

Let us consider tbe effect of an im¬ 
mediate resumption of cash payments. 
It \Vould introduce the use of gold in our 
internal transactions, a circumstance de¬ 
sirable, no doubt; but is the attainment of 
that object worth the risk which most be 
encountered ? No improvement of the 
exchange could take place unless our coin 
were exported, a measure which even the 
Bullion Committee have not ventured to 
recommend, however clearly arising out 
of their principles. But supposing those 
principles carried to their utmost extent, 
and the free exportatibn of our gold cojn 
permitted, who can doubt that the drain of 
It would be so great as to force lis to have 
recourse, from direct necessity, to a fresh 
restriction, under circumstances still more 
unfavourable and alarming ^n the pre¬ 
sent ? The whole effect of ^e attempt 
would be to destroy our credit, and jn>< 
crease our danger. * ' 

The Committee themselves have, net 
however, ventured to recommend an idl* 
mediate reaumption of cash' pay&MtiMiC 
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They propos* it after the expiration ol 
two years; and I am particularly desirous 
to turn ttie attention of the House to the 
interval between the determination that 
the Bank should resume its cash payments, 
and the actual commencement of those 
payments. This would be a most im¬ 
portant period, and pregnant with the ut¬ 
most danger. The Bank would be under 
the necessity of collecting a large quantity 
of bullion, in order to answer the demands 
which would of course be made upon it,, 
and that necessity would make the rate of 
exchange still more unfavourable to os, 
because the price of bullion would aug¬ 
ment every where in proportion to the 
supposed wants of so great a purchaser; 
and the effect upon the exchange would, 
from the peculiar nature of the article, be 
still greater than would be occasioned by 
the purchase of other commodities. 

The bullion so collected would remain 
.locked up in the Bank without being of 
the smallest use, during the interval, to 
any person whatever. It is indeed con¬ 
tended, in the Bullion Report, that the 
knowledge of the approaching resumption 
of cash payments would of itself increase 
the public confidence; but this I deny, 
because its tendency to produce that 
effect would be much more than counter¬ 
balanced by the other consequences which 
must result from it, one of which is, 
that the Bank would be forced, from mo¬ 
tives of self-preservation, to circumscribe 
Us issues of paper, in order to lessen the 
demands which might'be made upon it 
when the period of cash payments arrived, 
and at the same time to collect, by every 
ossible method, all the gold which could 
e met with. 

Now I wish the House to consider the 
•ituation in which the government, the 
merchant, and indeed every class of men, 
wculil be placed, if the issues of Bank¬ 
notes were greatly diminished, while gold 
was even scarcer than at present. ' It 
wouldbhe a situation which cannot be con¬ 
templated without t'lie most serious alarm. 
What oth^r currency can be substituted 
when both coin and Bank-notes shall have 
disappeared ? It is possible and indeed 
probable, that the extremity of the evil 
mi|^t 4 )|^uce a remedy, by forcing the 
notes of <hb3ntry banks into general cir¬ 
culation, as has been pointed out in the 
evidence of Mr. Stuckey, which I have 
quoted. In which case the remedy pro¬ 
posed by the Committee for an excess of 
piq^ would end in the mere aubititution 
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of a paper lese aeeuro, and of inferimr va¬ 
lue. . ^ 

But what would be the other alterna¬ 
tive f I beg to state it in the words of an 
bon. friend of mine, a leading member of 
the Bullion Committee (Mr. Henry Utorm* 
ton,) on his examination, before the Secret 
Committee of the Houseofl^rdsin i797. 

He was asked, *• If any considerable 
proportion of the Bank advances to go¬ 
vernment had been repaid in the course of 
the last two years (suppose to the exteut of 
four or five millions), are you of opinion 
that a reduction in the quantity of Bank¬ 
notes to that extent could have been made 
without occasioning great .public dis¬ 
tress I am ^^rly of opinion, that a 
reduction of BanB^otes to the extent of 
5,000,0001. less than their hitherto exist¬ 
ing amount, would either produce the 
substitution of seme other paper, nearly 
to the same, or perhaps to a still greater 
amount; or, assuming no such substitution 
to take place, that it would produce very 
general, if not universal failures, in the 
metropolis.” 

For this opinion he then give.s< his rea¬ 
sons, which appear to me perfectly clear 
and satisfactory. Now 1 would ask the' 
hon. gentleman—I would ask the House, 
whether if, in 1797, while our metallic 
currency was still abundant, the diminu¬ 
tion of. Bank-notes to the amount of 
five millions, would have produced a. 
general bankruptcy in iiondon, what the 
elFect of a proportionate diminution would 
be now ? i would ask them further, whe¬ 
ther they are so confident of the success 
of the plan of the Bullion Committee, so 
impressed with its benefits, as to think the 
attempt worth the risk of a general bank¬ 
ruptcy? Of bankruptcies we have had 
enough, enough to make the heart ache, and 
great indeed must be my opinion of the 
advantages of any measure, deep my con¬ 
viction of its necessity, before 1 can con¬ 
sent to*run any hazard of extending them 
further. 

Having taken this brief review of the 
Resolutions proposed by my learned friend, 
1 shall shortly touch on those propositions 
which it is my intention to ofier to the con¬ 
sideration of the House, in the event of 
the rejection of them. 

The general object of my Propositions 
is, to show, by a deduction of historical 
facts, that there is nothing in our pre¬ 
sent situation with respect to foreign ex¬ 
changes, and the price of bullion, new ia 
its nature; though in degree, thf 
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concutfence of a titriety of extraordinary 
ctrcamatoocea, it may exceed what fata 
formerly taken place. It is not, as I have 
already said, my wtsb to pledge the Hooae 
to a recognition of abstract principles, 
but to record facts, and from them to draw 
this only inference, that it would be un¬ 
wise to endearour, by an alteration in our 
internal currency, which is in itself im¬ 
practicable or highly dangerous, to reme¬ 
dy inconveniences which we have no suf¬ 
ficient reason to believe tlie state of our 
internal currency has produced. 

In the place of the first seven desola¬ 
tions of the learned gentleman, 1 mean to 
propose a general Ifomlution, stating the 
right of the sovereign 9regulate the legal 
current coin of the kingdom. In opposi¬ 
tion to his doctrine of a fixed and invaria¬ 
ble standard of current coin, I am pre¬ 
pared to prove the prerogative of the 
crown to regulate the standard, by a re¬ 
ference to the soundest legal authorities, 
and the repeated and acknowledged prac¬ 
tice of ages. I must, however, guard 
against a misrepresentation, in which 1 
find the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
involved, as well as myself; as if I had 
intended to recommend, and (which would 
be much more important) as if he (lad in¬ 
sinuated an intention of proposing, an 
alteration in the standard of our money. 
With respect to the right honourable gen¬ 
tleman, 1 believe I may venture to affirm, 
that the idea is utterly unfounded; and 
with regard to myself, 1 can assure the 
House that I should be a most determined 
adversary to any such proposition. 

During the existence of a public debt, 
the alteration of the standdfd of money 
would be an act of bankruptcy, and a 
direct fraud on the public creditor as 
well as every private creditor; and if 
time admitted of going into the discus¬ 
sion, 1 could prove it to be an act of 
useless and unprofitable injustice, pro¬ 
ductive of no advantages whatever to the 
state. 

My second Proposition is intended to 
correct an error of my learned friend, 
respecting the nature of the promissory 
notes issued by the Bank. He has at¬ 
tempted, without the slightest foundation, 
to establish an opinion, that the value of 
Bank-notes was to be measured by the 
price of standard bullion. I propose, in 
answer to this opinion, to declare, that 
they are representatives of legal coin, and 
of nothing else—not more of bullion than 
^f any odier commodity. But it is also 


doe, in jiMUce to ' Uie Bank, 
what it, perfectly triie, tbat. lt insi .l^ H 
century alw%s reedy Btritttly^tO‘4sM!«|ll|r 
its engagements; and baa been preaekiiii^t ’ 
from continuing to do so^^ not by afiy ac^ 
of its own, but by the Interposition m tli^ 
legisIMiH'e. For it most ^ i^oolleetiNli; 
that the restriction of cash paymenM Sriuf 
a measnreof public policy, nota fofotilt 
to the Bank. It was origmllv iai|iii»iiii!|ii 
and has'been since continued, for reusoiii 
connected with the safety of the state, 
and not upon any application of that cor* 
poration. And there is nothiM in this or 
any other resolution which I shall pro> 
pose, which can have the ei^ct of pro* 
venting parliament from, removing tfaei 
resIViction, whenever it may be compati*' 
ble with the public safety to do so. 

I now come to the third Proposition, on 
which my learned friend has alr^y* 
thought fit to touch, and on which, aa, it 
involves the principal point of difference ' 
between the Committee and me, I cannot 
but expect much discussion whenever it 
may come formally before the House.' 

My first' object in it is, to come to n 
clear and distinct understanding of the 
question with those gentlemen who main*' 
tain the depreciation of Bank notes. In 
the controversy which has taken place, 
the depreciation of Bank notes has been 
talked of in such a variety of senses, that 
though I am sure the phrase is extremely - 
mischievous, and has done great injury to 
public credit, because 1 am certain that it 
is commonly understood, both at home 
aud abroad, in one sense only, and that 
the most alarming of any, 1 do not know 
but that I may think the real meaning afflX'i 
ed to it by many of those who assert its ex¬ 
istence perfectly innocent, and even by 
possibility, may agree with them. 

I have, therefore, so framed the Resolu¬ 
tion, that every gentleman may, and ohffht 
to vote for it, who does not believe that 
Bank notes have lost their value iQ ordi¬ 
nary and legal transactions as compared 
with the current coin of the realm which 
they Vepresent. Those who contend for 
the depreciation of Bank notes in any of 
the other fanciful senses which I have be- ^ 
fore had occasion to discuss, ought al) to 
vote with me upon this question. And in 
that number I cannot but hope to find the 
members of the Bullion Committee# who 
have by no mekns expressed a clear opi.* 
nioB in their Report that Banknotes hafO 
lost their relative value nrith reforentw fo 
coin. But particuiarljr t look for tiie sdp- 
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port of the bonouroble gendeman who 
gome time ago declines' answering my 
question fMr. Hutkissoo), B#le has dis- 
unctly told the public, that **tbe experi* 
enoe of our own as well as of all other 
countries, has placed beyond the reach of 
controversy, the proposition, tbat*ff one 
part of the currency of' a country’^ (pto- 
fided such currency be made either di* 
fcctly or virtually a legal tender, accord* 
ing to its denomination, which ho con* 
tends Bank notes * 4 re) ** be depreciated, 
the whole of Utat currency, whether paper 
or coin, must be equalfy depreciated/* 
Now, if guineas be as much depreciated 
as Bank notes. Bank notes are of as much 
value as guineas; and that is certainly all 
which the Proposition affirms. I am so 
far from making this appeal with any in* 
aidious view, that I seriously declare, that 
1 think the concurrence of those gentle* 
men in this Resolution would be a remedy 
'for that mischief, of which, so contrary to 
their wishes and intentions, their Report 
bps been the cause. 

I have, however, another object in this 
Proposition. On a question so long and 
so warmly contested, I think parliament 
ought not to stop at the mere' rejection of 
a measure proposed to it, but to pronounce 
a.distinct opinion, and that an opinion so 
pronounced will do much towards setting 
the question itself at rest. 1 wish the 
House to pledge itself to the belief that 
Bank notes still are, aslbey have always 
been, equivalent to legal coin for the in* 
ternal purposes of the country, the only 
purposes to which they ever have been 
applicable. * 

.An opinion so declared will have an ef* 
feet similar to that of an association to 
support the credit of the Bank. Many 
members will recollect the effect produced 
by the association of the merchants and 
bankers in 1797. It instantaneously dis* 
pclled all doubt and alarm, and restored 
credit and confidence. 1 believe the mer* 
cbant8*and bankers gire now quite as ^eady 
to renew such an association. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is not necessary; for theif opi* 
niona are sufficiently known. It is not on 
the Royal Exchange tivit the depreciation 
of-Bank notes is talked of. But this Re- 
tolutioH, uniting the' sense of parliament 
in the same cause, wjJI give weight and 
strength to their declared opinion. 

I have introduced into the* Resolution, 
smee it was first drawn op - (as has been 
Qoserved), the’ words, " in'public estima¬ 
tion,” with a vieiy of obviating any sup¬ 


position that I meant to afflikn Bank 
notes had a legal equivalency to coin.' - t 
never bad any idba of /leing so: and it 
would be peculiarly improper to propose 
to the House any declaration on this sob* 
ject at present, when the judges. oetualfy 
have under their consideration a criminal 
case, in which their decision may turn on 
this very point. 

The following Propositions, down to the 
fourteeiub, contain a comparison of the- 
circumstances at present affecting our re¬ 
lations with foreign countries with those 
which have existed in former times, and 
show by historical deduction, that we have 
no reason to attribute the present depres¬ 
sion of the exchaitge to the state of our 
paper circulation, because similar depress 
sions have formerly taken place when no 
paper circulation existed, or no other than 
what was convertible at pleasure into coin; 
and that the degree and duration of the 
present depression may be accounted for 
by the extraordinary circumstances of our 
military, political, and commercial situa¬ 
tion ; and this conclusion is distinctly 
drawn in the fifteenth Proposition. 

The facts contained in these Proposi¬ 
tions I believe to be unquestionably true, 
and 1 am prepared to prove them when¬ 
ever it may be proper to do so, by refer¬ 
ence to^the documents on the table of the 
House, and other authentic information. 

At present I shall only observe, that the 
analogy of former instances would lead os 
to ascribe the depression of the exchange 
principally to the combination of a great 
military expenditure abroad, with a high 
price and large importation of grain. 
When either^of these circumstances has 
occurred, the exchange has usually be¬ 
come unfavourable; when they have been 
united, it has never failed to do so. These 
are circumstances wholly unconnected . 
with our internal currency; and circum¬ 
stances probably unavoidable, and not 
imputable to any blamable conduct what* 
ever. 

In our military expenses, we are pay¬ 
ing the price, a heavy and inconvenient 
price I admit, of a glorious struggle not 
only frr our own independence, but for 
the liberty and independence of the human 
race at large, now threatened with uni¬ 
versal subjugation. On the principle of 
supporting sneb' a struggle with our ut¬ 
most efforts, I have beard no dissentiant 
voice, and, at to all details respecting the 
means of doing it, it is not now the time 
to enter upon theiEu 
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Still l«M etn uiy doubt be enterteiiied 
wUh respect to tfie propriety of the iin* 

E mtations of erain which baire taken place 
I a season of dearth, in which the price 
hes approached to that of the greatest 
scarcity. The right bon. Tice>president 
of the jtoard of Trade has explained the 
rea^S which induced the privy council 
to give encouragement to these importa* 
Sons, and they vrcre reasons of cogent 
wid imperious necessity. 

The Council were not unaware, that, by 
so doing, they were likely to aggravate 
the evils of an unfavourable exchange; 
but the subsistence of the people was, as 
it ought to be, an object superior to all 
eensiderattoMof commercial convenience. 
Great, however, as the effects, upon the 
exchange, of our military expences com¬ 
bined with the importation of grain roust 
have been, they could neither have been so 
great nor so lasting, had the freedom 
of commercial intercourse existed as in 
former times. In this the real novelty of 
ear situation consists. For thnuah I do 
not carry the doctrine of commercial equi¬ 
valents so far as the hon. gent oppovite*^ 
(Mr. Hinkisson}, 1 admit that there is a 
continnal tendency in an unfavourable 
exchange to correct tlself by checking 
importation and encouraging exportation, 
and that, though for a time it m \y be 
overpowered by political emergencies, or 
by pressing calls for articles of unavuid- 
abte necessity ; yet, if freedom of ti'ade 
exists it will usually prevent any exces¬ 
sive inequality, and in no long time restore 
'the balance. 

The fourteenth Proposition is intended 
to show, that oil account of the extension 
of trad^ and the great increase of our 
public r^enue and expenditure since 1797, 
e more abundant currency is necessary to 
carry on the business of the country, and 
that we should have no reason to conclude 
tihat our currency was excessive if it 
should appear considerably to exceed in 
amount what then existed. This, how- 

S >er, 1 believe to be so far from the fact, 
at the diminution of coin is, perhaps, 
folly equal to the increase of paper cir¬ 
culation. 

1 am dow arrived at the last and most 
itOportant Prepositions, those which re- 
a|iMt the iteidoval of the Bank restriction. 
On the ftfieeiHh Proposition, which de¬ 
clares •* that it ir highly important, that 
riiC resirietloiis should be removed when* 
wrer the politierff and commercial rela¬ 
tions of the country limit reader it cont* 
(VOL. XIX.) 


patibla wiA tbe poblie I dadd 

say nothing* as the' geulllaiiien agditiit 
whom I have been arguing, entirely b(ia* 
ear in tbe same opinimi, and 1 odieed 
that a difference on this point scafc^ 
anv where exists. 

Nor shall I think it necessary to d#oll 
long npon the last Proposition, so mdoll 
of Uie reasoning which i hate applied tq 
other points, having a direct reference to 
this. If I have succeeded in sbowifig 
fallacy of those arguments by which it is 
attempted to prove tbe excess and do^ 
preciation of our currency, I need say nO 
more to establish tbe inexpediency of 
taking a step which all admit to be at¬ 
tended with danger, as a remedy to ad 
imaginary evil. I have also, as I think, 
shown that the removal of the Bank re¬ 
striction would not have the bfibrt of re¬ 
storing a favourable course of exchange. 

But roy great objection to the rCmferi^al 
of the restriction at tbe end of the propos¬ 
ed period of two years, is, that unless 4 
change of circumstances, contrary to jsll 
probability, should take place in tbO 
mean time, the resumption of cash payi- 
meiits at the period proposed, wotlld bo 
wholly impracticable. The very Report 
of the Bullion Committee states the im¬ 
practicability of an immediate, or very 
eai ly, resumption of cash payments. 
" Your Committee,** it says, ** are of opi¬ 
nion that if peace were to be immediatwy 
ratified, in the present state of our circu¬ 
lation it would be most hazardous to com¬ 
pel the Bank to pay casli in six* monUlf, 
andjvould be found wholly ioipraciicablu.** 
They are, therefore, it further says, " of 
opinion that even if peace should inter¬ 
vene, two years should be given to th4 
Bank for resuming its payments; but 
that, even if the war Should be prolonged^ 
cash payments should be resumed by thu 
end of that period.** 
dX) the Committee then mean to con¬ 
tend that there is no diiforence between 
war, such a war as tl^ present, and*peace ^ 
Do they think that peace would ^ve no 
additional security and facility to the 
Bank, in preparing for the resumption of 
cash payments ? Are they of opinion 
that itvwould afford no advantages to thd 
gOvemment in so arranging in ils pecu¬ 
niary concerns, as to be independent of 
assistance'fram the Bank—that i^wouttl 
five no stability to commercial credit in 
genera) ? Will they effita tbat their 
CfaairmaU is emirelVniistniM in kdm 
in his ffAuemh tlv 
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cifcuoutanc^i.of our tr9d«,;i|,q^i^r with 
large aq^ount. of ow expeii' 

difure abroad, may bafe .-^tributed to 
render our excbmigea itofa^urable 1'* or 
to what miraculuus aid t4o<''they look for 
removing .these unfavourable circom* 
stances, and making it itidiffercot whether 
we have war or peace ? 

It would really appear that they thought 
it indiilerent, from the mode in which 
regret is expressed in the Report, •• that 
pie suspension of cash payments has been 
continued so long; and particularly that 
by the manner in which the preseitt con 
tinuing act is framed, the character should 
have been given to it of a permanent veer 
measure/* 

^ That the suspenaion has, from neees* 
sity, been continued so long, we must all 
regret. Ouce, and once only, there ap> 
peered a prospect of a change of circum- 
•tances which might admit of its removal, 
and the directors of the Bank, it ought to 
be remembered, immediately took mea- 
aurea which proved the sincerity of their 
desir.: that it might be removed. In the 
year 1798, and the early part of 1799, the 
coarse of exchange was remarkably fa¬ 
vourable, and the Bank, in con^uence, as 
a prelude to a general resumption of cash 
payments, obtained permission, pursuant 
to a clause in the restriction act, to pay 
sums under five pounds in cash. Under 
this permission, large sums, much larger 
than the public are generally aware of, 
bare actually been paid. The renewal of 
war on the continent, and still more the 
harvests of 1799 and I80(),,de- 
•troyad our hopes, and I Will venture to 
My there has never been a moment since, 
in which the restriction coekl safely have 
been removed. 

With respect to the present continuing 
act, 1 am not ashamed, however it may 
expose me to the censure of the Bullion 
Committee, to declare my adherence to 
the opinions of the Parliament of 1804, 
and the^administration by whom that act 
was proposed. Of 'that administration, 
after, such a lapse of time, and so great a 
change of circumstances, 1 mean to speak 
historically only when 1 say that on the 
most careful review of their measures, po¬ 
litical, nilitary. and financial, I see no 
reason to think them inferior either in 
ju^ment, foresight, or vigour, to any;, 
ei^dMtt; bf their predecessors or successors. 

With'respect to this particular measure, 

I think it an instance of their judgment 
and foresight. It was certainly meant as 


a permanent war meisuM^not' as an or* 
dinary war measure, but one which the 
pecuher circumstances of ,tbe present war 
would render necessary daring, its con¬ 
tinuance ; subject undoubtedly to the re¬ 
vision of parliament, if, contrary to ap¬ 
pearances then existing, the character of 
the war should so change as to admit of 
its being dispensed with. 

Have then the circumstances of the 
war so changed since that time, as to show 
that this opinion was ill-founded t Have 
they not, on the contrary, from year to 
year assumed a character atill more de¬ 
cidedly confirming it! 

It is unnecessary to enter into a detail 
of particulara where the general result is 
so clear as to force convietkw on the 
mind ; but jf there has never since been 
a moment at which the restriction could 
Mfely have been removed—if, on the 
contrary, circumstances have arisen, which 
Would have imperiously required its impo¬ 
sition, had it not beep already in force— 
if the appearance of our present circum¬ 
stances be such, as more than ever to en¬ 
force its necessity, and to place the pos¬ 
sibility of its removal in doubt and dis¬ 
tance, shall we impeach the judgment and 
foresight of those who, foreseeing the ge¬ 
neral state of things, though not the par¬ 
ticular events, provided in time for the 
emergency ? 

They knew that the conclusion of peace 
most make an important difference in our 
situation. 'Whether in that event the 
Bank restriction can aafely be removed, 
after so short a period as six months, it is 
impossible, as yet, to judge, because we 
cannot foresee the circumstances under 
which peace may be concluded. But 
parliament has wisely fixed the shortest 
term in any degree probable, because it 
will be mucin easier to extend it, if necet- 
sary, than to contract it. 

Let os, however, consider the addilitmal 
means of mercantile accommodation which 
peace will afford. A debt 'from govern¬ 
ment to the Bank of no less than seven 
millions and a half will become payable: • 
the liquidation of the other parts of the 
unfunded debt, and the general rise of the 
public funds, will give great facility to in¬ 
dividual credit—above all, a sinking fund 
of twelve millions will then be poured' 
into the money-market without' being>' 
counteracted by new loans. > i . 

, Such means of supplying additional da- - 

i tital no Giountry ever'possessed. -Some'^ 
neonveaiences meyt perluip^ in piioceia > 
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time, even ariM from tb«iridHindance;1 moment nrlMkthecimcorreMiipiliibntjp* 
but of these it is not now necesstry to pekri to be, i|btt fiiircr prosfW^U fhitt we' 
•peak. My object is only to justify (he naee yet known are opening. ' 
l^liament of 1804, in fixing the resnmp* Hus is no va^ and deemmatory ittlte* 
tioo of cash payments at the period of ment, but foended upon experience, as 
peace. - well as reasonii^. Tne fbll experience of 

That parliament also felt, what I think stich a situation as ours WOnlci bo under 
the Bullion Committee are a little apt to the system of the Bullion Committee, We 
forget, that the Bank.restrietion is not a have nerer indeed had; but we hare, in 
thing to be tnfled with, nor without public two periods referred to by them forlither 
inconeenience to be brought into frequent purposes in their Report, felt the efieoM’of 
discussion. a restricted drenlatiwi. In 178$ the 

I think the Committee most forget issues of the Bank of England were' con> 
this, because, after all, they propose siderafily reduced; and though peace had 
their measure as an experiment. Iney then been concluded, the 3 per cent, 
speak of the " possible occurrence of po* fends were-at 50, nary bills were at from 
litical circumstances, which may be 15 to 20 per cent, discount, and the geni- 
thought hereafter to furnish an argument ral depression of property so great, that 
in ferour of soma prolongation of the pro- the rcsourcea of the country Were bjf 
posed period of resuming cash payments, many supposed to be irrecoverably ruhira.' 
or even in ferour of a new law for their In 1700 the Bank again reduced itsijWhes, 
temporary reatriction after the Bank shall and the effects were similar. The ffeb'licT 
hare opened.'* For this experiment, funds were even lower, falling at that timd 
which they are conseiods may fail—which to 46. 1 do not contend that the dhntnu- 
I think rash, and desperate, and wholly tion of the issues of the Bank alone prd- 
impracticable, wbat do they risk ? They duced these effects; but if the other 
risk, as we are told by one of their most cumstances existing at those two periods 
distinguished members (Mr. Henry Thorn- be compared with those of our ‘present el- 
ton), a general bankruptcy in London, tuation, E am afraid the advantage will bi 
Such is ^e danger to individuals. And by no means in our favour. In two most 
wbat will be the consequences to the go- important points bow great is the differ- 
vemment ? We hare heard the Chancel- ence I In one of those cases the frekdom 
lor of the Exchequer complain of the in- of trade was complete—in the other, it (Ik* 
convenience occasioned by the delay of isted to a considerable degree—id bdlh, a 
this question. Whether be is provided plentiful metallic currency continued id 
with a system of measures to be proposed circulation. I need not point out our pfe- 
to parliament in the event of its acceding sent situation in both those respects. Ndr 
to the recommendation of the Bullion Re- siiall I attempt to estimate what the reve- 
port, I do not know: but I know, that, if nue might amount to when every Mad, 
he IS, they must be measures wholly new who did not with to pay his taxes, might* 
and discordant from the financial systems say, with apparent troth, that he could ob^ ^ 
of many years past. tain no money of any kind to discharge*' 

To carry on the operations of the war them; and those who were willing to pay, 
for the next two years, not only with- might be under areal impossibility of do- 
out the accommodations afforded by the ing so. 

Bank, not only under the inconvenience 1 cannot indeed, whatever may be the 
of' a forced repayment of the bank- decision of parliament, pretend to pene- 
advances, but unaer the pressure of a trate the darkness of futurity—to foresee 
circulation so contracted and cramped, wbetberour arms wilfbe successful or uri- 
aa it necessarily must be, is a task which fortunate—whether the continent wilt 
no minister has yet been compelled to break its fetters, or remain in subjection, 
sMempt, and which, if it can be any whether commerce will recover freedom 
way effected, can be Kcomplished only and activity, or remain palsied by the ‘ 
by' a pressure upon the people far greater frown of a despot; but I am anxititis that 
than they have yet experienced. 1 the arm of government should be strength- 
suspect that it could not be effected at ened rather than crippled, and that we 
all, and that if we were not compelled to should not give up the chances of success, 
sue for peace, we should at last be obliged and the means of availingoursfives of any 
to recall our forces from abroad, and favourable events which Providence mdy 
abandon the continental war, just at the grant us. 
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Itfbink we shall heXpr^nthem Ity 
adhering calmly and firmly tiO Use system 
which 1 recQimmaDd'^not mH' my own 
aniborityf bat that of parfiadiehtt Ky which 
it has already been establisbhd; and by 
not sofi&ring ourselves lo jbie hurried into 
precipitate measures by onr itupatienhe of 
some bconveniencies, galling no doubt, 
but Irom winch we cahttot at present be 
frfed : while the plan pr^osM by the 
Committee would, without effecting the ob> 
ject they liavi- iii view, do more than 
cither the decrees or the victories of Buo* 
naparte, to execute bis designs for dbr de* 
sh^iction. 

Mr. Hutkisian derlarad, that he could 
not agree with the principles and opinions 
maintained with such* confidence and urged 
with such ability in the luminous and com 
prebeosive speech of the right hon. gent, 
who bad just sat down; neither was it pos¬ 
sible for him to give a silent vote upon 
this important subject, even though he nad 
not been so pointedly and personally 
called upon, as ho had been by the right 
hon. gent, to state his opinion upon it. 
The manner, in whiph that call had been 
made, appeared to him extremely irregu¬ 
lar, and wholly inconsistent with tlie uni¬ 
form practice of that House and the esta¬ 
blished rulea and forms of discussion in 
the course of its proceedings. The right 
hon. gent, had thought proper, in the 
middle of his speech, to require of him a 
brief and summary opinion upon this most 

S rave and lotricate subject, in order that 
a might have in the concluding part of 
bis speech an opportunity to comment 
upon it at length. No gentleman, he 
must contend, had a right to expect from 
him an answer in such a way, even if he 
had not felt it necessary for him to deliver 
his opinion upon the subject somewhat 
more at length. He was aware, in oiTep- 
ing. himself to the House, that it would be 
necessary for him to revert to opinions 
which bM been already much discussed, 
and he^ould not revert to them without 
recurring at the same Hme to details which 
he feared would appear dry and uninter¬ 
esting to the Committee. It was, how¬ 
ever, necessary for him to recur to those 
opinions and arguments, in answer to the 
speech which had been just delivered, and 
which, as he thought, struck at the founds- 
tioo all financial and commercial prin- 
pifilef ^tablished in the world. The right 
hon. gent, had said, that the Bullion Com* i 
mittce bail made one of the boldest expo* I 
rimenta that was ever tried on publid ere* I 


ggjm^rrse. 

'^it, anff thMibny iia^biisigMilwipablj^ 
credit dPthwcountry to^vesy^hmikcd'n 
precipice. -Natw.'aa tO'the>pert he was tft 
bear in sueii a charge, be aauataay, tha^ 
when the motion was made in thm Hoiusa 
for the appointment of a Committee (« 
consider or fhe price of buMion and t^ 
sate of exchanj^i^ be was net in Ibw 
House, nor in town ^ but when ha had 
been appointed a membar'^of that Com*, 
mittee, it then became bis duty to give bin 
utmost attention to thd consideration of 
the subject. When that moitun was made 
in the House for the appointment of the 
Bullion Committee, there was no sort oi' 
opposition made to it; and when the 
Committee was appointed, it became their- 
doty undoubtedly to investigate the sub¬ 
ject with cere, and to report to the Uouaa 
their conscientious opinions on tba matters 
referred to th«>ai- As to those conae* 
queiices, then, which were said to have 
resulted from the publication of that Report, 
those men were ndt answerable,'who had 
only conscientiously discharged a duty 
that was imposed upon them, and had 
formed the best conclusions which they 
were enabled to do from the evidence be¬ 
fore them. He thought it was hardly fair 
to say, that their mschargo of the doty 
which the House imposed upon them, and 
reporting faithfully and faiily their, opi¬ 
nion, was making a bold experiment on 
the public credit, or driving the country 
to die brink of a precipice. 

But, in point of fact, the right horn 
gent, was mistaken if he ascribed the 
agitation of this delicate, but important 
question to the matter or publication of 
the Report of the Bullion Committee. The 
discussion of the subject had originated 
out of doors long before the Bullion waa 
appointed, and out of doors the discussion 
would have been continued,aven if the at¬ 
tention of that House had never been drawn 
to the consideration of it. Under these 
circumstances be must contend, that- it 
was highly desirable the question should 
be taken op by parliament, and be was 
perfectly convinced that there could be 
no subject more proper* or-more worthy- 
of parliamentary discussiun.tban the state- 
of the coin and currency of the realm* 

'n former periods, reports upowsuch sub- 
ects bad not only been prepared by the 
direction, but, published and circulated'* 
by the audiofity of parliament. In tfaA 
year 1093, when the coin was ddbased^ 
the Loite-of the- Treasury eallad'oiv'i 
Mr. Imwodfa, thair Mcntary, ihr nr* r 
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jMrt MpMtiM'tht mutuHM «P ih« iVnpcf ^m^i^llj.eqwil 

ciactUalMA and cnmocyof iIm connti^p, m might ^ 

That report wa« prtot^ at the KingV me eoBMqoftatly aqair»ifKiM» «Mg*lt,hP 
pcesa, ciccttiaUMi all over the conatay* tid vm pennywei^ of ailear. llo vwri^affi^ 
emry body wee invited to the oonaidera« niabed that idta right bon* (^eat. 'afioalv 
den of H. Miaiaten at that time thooght aeea to ceneetvn ibid the ahiUing vm« g 
that it waamneh better completely to re» eoia which had no regelar atfnoatd- 
medy tbeextatiogerib thanto acceptof the Weighu bad been made and were hriW tt 
bdlecioiM adeaotagee which were then held the mint, which weip the aunderd weight 
forth from the modificedon and continu* of % ahiibng aa the legal coinof the eowi'' 
ance oS it. Hie conaeqaenoe waa, that try. The right hon, gent, appeared to 
thoie priaciplae wegi foify and e^etually him,noteven to b«awareof the proeidonp 
refuted, which were now again raaiaUiiiiea, made on thw head in modern at t» of pare 
bat which be hoped to overthrow before liamenl. The law of the lend wa* ao ex- 
heaboald sit down, and a complete reme« plicit upon the subject, that be coiitd ndM 
dy provided fat the serioaa evil of which repren bis astonishment when he hetnd 
the country at the time had to complain, the right hon. gent assert that the coin 
With respect then to the legal coin of called *• a shilling" parsed current W^dl^ 
the realm, he should now confidently call out any reference to its weight. Could ill 
upon any gentleman who beard him, to be possible that the right bon. gent, wmi 
deny if he could that the only legal tender ignorant of the cpiStence or enaetmeiltv ot 
in this country was gold and silver of a the Act of the 14th of bti* present Miyesty,. 
certain fineness and containing a certun aa Act entitled, *' An Act for reguianag* 
quantity ot the precious metals to be as' the weights to be made use of, for deter- 
certeined by weight. This was the stand* mining the value of gold and silver coins,*** 
ard and unnuctuating measure of ail other the first provision of winch Act set fortil' 
commodities—If it were admitted tbatthe what the weight should be for trying* 
legal tender was regulated by those two *' certain piece* of gold coin called goinevsr 
principles, then it followed that the coin and ceruin pieces of silver com called 
of the realm most cdhsist of bullion of shillings It \«asonly with a reference' 
a certain fineness, and only perfict as to their weight, that these pieces were tn 
it contained a certain weight. He be taken ac inoneV' Were they then to* 
would ask, if it had not always been a be told that a thing called a shilling, but 
grand object of the legislators and which he < ouid only call a countetv.* 
monarchs ol former times, to preset (Hear, hear !), could legally pass current, 
their money undeterioraied in fineness, md without any refeience to lU weight i 
not below the standard in weight ? When Anothei pmvision on this subject was 
they talked of prices current, it was neces- made in determining the currency necei^ 
sary to know whatwas meant by the word sary to form a leg il tender tor a sum ex- 
price. Price meant nothing but the rela* reeding tnenty five pounds. Guineas 
tion the value of comnmdities bore to the bt mg the giauci medium in which pay* 
standard. The weight of coin bad in all ments were made, it was enacted they 
former times, in a great degree, deter- should no longer pass current, if by any* 
mined the value of money, as well in this circumstance they became so deteriorated 
as in other countries. If proofs weie as not to weigh 5 dwts. 8 grains. Tbe 
wanting of this, he would refer the sceptic depreciation of com was an injury dbne 
to a regulation made in the reign ot Henry to the public; and on reference betug 
the 3d, determining the proportloa a quar- made to the time whenour silver currency 
tern loai should bear to the weight of cer was debased as muc^as it was in the time 

tain coins. This furnished one, of many of king William, he was surprised to hear 
proofs, that the names of coins were given such assertions as had been advanced. If 
with a reference to their weight in he wished togtetabli&b still farther what 
numerous instances. In ancient procla- he bad urged with respect to the weight 
mations, many directions were to be found of coin, he would call the attentioii of the 
for regulating (he current value of money. Committee to what passed in 1774, when 
according to its weight, and sometimes some, regulations were made as to the cn|> 
specifying the allowences which were to rency ol gold coin. The guinea wdk pro¬ 
be m^e for the depreciation occasimied hibited frontipasBing as money, if it dkl 
by wear and tear* Thus the pound ster- not weigh 5«dwts. 8 grains. The pnff 
linf • ia this eonatryi and* tha Imw in council al that tune^bin it in oontempfai- 
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,tion to allow it to pass current, although excessive issue. Eren in du^ case some 
it weighed less, on a scale pf diminished persons now contended, that there could 
value according to its weight. Silver coioj be no excess of issues of Bank paper; and 
he would rurihcr observe, was only a legal their argument was, that the supply did 
tender for sums not exceeding, 251. In not exceed ,the demand. It was said, thsAi 
payment of any debt above that sum it no man would ask them for money unless 
cbbid -only legally be tendered for whau be wanted it to make some use of. It was 
ever it might be worth from its weight; evident, indeed, that the. individuals ap« 
and gold, though it might be legally ten« plying for the money wanted it, but it 
dereo by tale to any amount, was yet lia* was not evident that it was for the public 
ble to pass, not according to the tale, but good that such issues should be made* 
according to its weight. It bad been Before the restrictionjict was passed, no* 
often said, that all money was merchan* body spoke of the quantity of notes issued 
dize, but irmight be more convenient to by the Bank. That was a secret which 
make all merchandize money. The price no person was interested in penetrating, 
of any one thing could only be determined when the paper could at pleasure be ex- 
by a reference to some other commodity changed ror gold and silver. Since the 
which by common consent or established restriction, however, we beard for the first 
law was fixed as a standard. This was a time of the quantity of money that was 
position which be most fully allow and necessary to serve this count^; and the 
admit, that any commodity might in that directors of the Bank appeared to have got 
way answer the purpose of money and a scale by which they can gauge the 
become money. The precious metals, country with as much precision as an ex* 
however, had many decided advantages ctseman can take the contents of a cask, 
in this respect over any other commodi- Upon this part of the case his opinions 
ties. He would not admit that they ac- were decided and fixed that coin, was of 
quWed their value entirely from any con> no value .except with reference to the 
vention of agreement, but he thought they quantity and fineness of the gold and 
came ' into the situation they now surod silver it contained, and that paper was of 
from possessing intrinsic value. They no other value but*in reference to the 
were money before they were coined, coin it represented. If the currency con* 
He admitted that they so far partook 61 sisted partly of coin and partly of paper, . 
the nature of other commodities, that the the excess of paper above what the cur- 
abundance or scarcity must increase or rency would be if it was coin, must be an 
diminish the value. As to what was e:^8s of currency, and naturally tend to 
called price (if there was no paper cur- depreciation. It must be obvious that the 
rency), it would be merely the comparison value of money is in the inverse ratio of 
of other commodities with gold and silver its quantity. The value of currency con- 
ebnsidered as commodities. When the sistiogof gold and silver cannot be de- 
price of either gohl or silver was talked predated. If paper, then, has no other 
of separately, it would only mean with value but in reference to the gold and 
reference to the other precious metal. It silver it contains, it follows that the real 
appeared to him, that it was not possible value of the paper is mea.«ured by the 
that there could be any real excess in a gold and silver in the coin which it is said 
currency of gold and silver, and that no* to represent. He then, in confirmation of 
thing could be biore absurd than to state his opinion, referred to a work which must 
a precise numerical amount of money be considered as something more than an 
which i^ould be proper for the circulation ordinary publication; he meant the letter 
of any given country. If A>he gold and of lord Liverpool to the King, upon the 
silver wo^ less abundant, a certain qqan- subject of coins. Independent of tba 
tity of it would go farther in exchange for great ability which was manifested in that 
otiier commudilies; but i%it was more work, as it was published iq. consquenct 
abundant, it lyould require a greater quan* of a regular inquiry on the subject, it car- 
tit;^ to ppPebase the same articles. The ried with it the weight of official research, 
price of all'oi her commodities would then and might be considered in some degree 
rise and fall according to the abundance as an official document. His lordship 
or'scarcity of the precious metals. When stated “ that all commodities take their 
paper, however, was the currency, and price and value in reference to, the coins, 
tht^ paper not convertible iff to .gold or or in other words, to the quantity of gold 
ailfer, t^CQ there might/ind|fd, be pii for which they could be excbangfd.” • 
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The'Taltte of papor therefore, by this rea» f * Whilst upon this part of the iuhj^ti.ho 
aoniog, mast hare fallen from the time should beg leave to cdl the attentipn Of 
when It would purchase a larger euantitj the House to the contents of » Wy M- 
of gold than it will do-at present.—When mlrable Report, made to the joros tho^ 
the right hon. gent, then stated that treasury in the year J776. This 
these notes had a value in public estima* very truly and correctly stated, '^uatthe 
tion and opinion, different from their regulations of the* Mint having established, 
value as referred to the price of gold, it the gold currency of the country at a' 
was he that broached new doctrines, and higher Irate, with respect^ to sijvei^ than 
such as were totally different fropi all the market price of bullion, acted as a 
former opinions on this subject. The premium for the exportation of silver coin., 
Bank note does not bear the same proper- The market price of silver was then 14 os. 
tion to the gold contained in the coin that and ^ths, for one ounce of gold, whereaa 
it did formerly, and therefore it is depre- the Mint regulations made it 15 oa. and 
ciated.—If great perplexity 4nd confu- itb, for one ounce of gold. ^ The report 
sion had been produced upon this subject, then very justly stated that this differenca 
it was not by the Report of the Bullion between the market price and the Mint 
Committee, but by the manner in which regulations, held out a temptation to per* 
that Report had been bandied. As to the sons to buy up silver coin with gold 
effects of an increased taxation in de- the purpose of exportation, an evil which 
preciating the currency. It probably bad the report stated to require the interferencu 
some effect, but that eiiect found a natural of the legislature.’* ^ The remedy was 
limit. The expence of working the mines found in me restoration of the relative 
prevented an overabundant supply of Mint value of silver as^ coQupared with 
specie ; and the effect of a scarcity of it gold to the exact proportion which it bore 
was only to increase its value, and conse- in the market. The consequence was that 
quetitly to diminish the prices of other the exportation of bullion ceased, and the 
commodities. The depreciation which fall of one farthing in the value ^f Louis 
the Committee contenyilated was a de- D’ors in Paris, nad the effect of oringing 
preciation of one part of the currency that coin in abundance into this country, 
from particular causes, which deprecia- Unequal currencies, therefore, be con* 
tion was detected by a comparison be- tended, could not exist, as the perfect part 
tween the paper money and the Mint woold quickly vanish, and the debased 
standard of gold or silver it represented, currency alone remain. This was clearly 
If the coin part of our currency did nok proved (if proof were wanted) by what 
bear its proper proportion to the Mint took place in the reign of king Williaror 
standard, as if, for example, a smaller when the silver, not being secured from 
quantity of gold was called a guinea, then deterioration like the gold currency, was 
the depreciation would be in the coin ; depreciated not less than 25 or 30 per 
but as it IS the paper which represents a cent. The new crown pieces which wero 
smaller quantity of gold than a guinea issued from time to time, did not remain 
contains, it is the paper which is depre- long in circulation. They were imme* 
ciated.—If our metallic currency were so diately melted and exported; a mixed 
debased as to cause a depreciation of 25 currency followed, which also disappeared, 
per cent at the present period, then this When there were two currencies, the one 
inequality could not exist, and paper from 25 to 30 per cent, depreciated, the 
would be a fair equivalent for coin. In other at full value, this must ever ^e the 
William’s reign the silver coinage was de- case. But then it wjjs said, to alter the 
preeiated by debasement 30 peif cent, system would be to encourage fraud and 
below its standard value, and the notes of perjury. Why, they all knew that the 
the Bank, which were payable in silver, laws on the subject were of no avail; and 
were equally depreciated. He was at a he thought the iixistence of the law at pre* 
loss to conceive what was meant by the sent in forge, went to encourage fraud and 
curient'value of banknotes. What value perjury. (Hear, hear!) The hon.* gent, 
could the creditor get from the Bank ? then cited an act of 1774, against clipping 
The law had indeed given them its the coin of the realm, whirh spoke of the 
sanction, and the Exchequer received new coin as being constantly melted down j 
the notes at par—a circumstance which and added, the practice seemed likely 
probably served vefy materially to luitain continue, while pieces of the same deno* 
them in ctrculatioii. midaition wdra tfiffiircnt in value, and4llew 
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under weight wem to pass for •« mticii at 
the othen. He trould aak if thia were jaot 
now the cafe ? (Hear, hear.) 

It was ridicqlouf to suppose that laws 
could prevent the exportation of guineas, 
when oy exporting them there was a pro* 
fit of 25 per cent. To shew this fact a 
little more plainly, he would call their at* 
tention to a circumstance of the advancing 
the value, or (as to advance-the value was 
impossible) the making the dollar pass for 
5s. 6d.* instead of 5s. Its intrinsic value 
was 4i. 6d.. and the advancing its deno* 
mination was indirectly raising the deno* 
minalion of the coin ot the realm. If mi¬ 
nisters had raised the 7s. piece to 9s, it 
would have come near the true proportion 
tp the present value of the guinea; and 
how vifaa it then to be said to be the same 
aliqnet part of a coin, which by the law 
was worth only 2|s.? It would be said, that 
no argument from dollars could hold ; 
they were not the cmn of the realm. 
They might not be a legal tender ; but 
was there any man wbo would hesitate to 
give notes for dollars ? If a foreimer were 
to ask what was the money of England ? 
he would be told that a pound of silver 
was coiutd into sixty-two abillings, and a 
pound of gold into mrty-fbur guineas and 
a half. If be were told that the filver 
were to the gold as 15 and a fraction to 
one. and that- in addition to the grounds 
which other nations had to secure the 
▼alue of their money, it need never be 
taken but by wviget, the foreigner would 
say it was secured by as perfect a system 
as could be devised. But if. going a little 
further, be was told that a foreign piece 
worth 4i. 6d. passed here for 5«. 6d. be 
would say. " How can this bear a proper 
proportion to your shillings There was 
(mt one answer—<* Our silver coin is so 
degraded, that our shillings are not worth 
more than Od. each, so they bear a good 
proportion to the dollar.** The foreigner 
would reply. " But bow, then, can your 
aUver bear its proper proportion to your 
gold ?** In answer to this he muet be 
told, All our gold hae been sold, so we 
make use of a substitute, and that substi¬ 
tute beam a very good proportion to our 
ninepenqy! ihillings.**—If an English mer- 
chsmt haa a debt to discharge s^ Amster- 
daps, of 500/. and purchased a bill that 
willed him to discharge it in 100 ounces 
cF gold, how was this transaction to be 
aceomplishedi—>ln what manner but by 
parobesa of guineas would read 
tho Ceamittea a few axtraots from' a eor- 
4 
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respoadeoco becweed a pacibn id Peris 
ana a person resident -in tins country, 
whose names be was not at liberty to men¬ 
tion. The leuers to which bts alluded 
slued that the latter had succeeded in 
purchasing for bis correspondent the m- 
veral sums of 1 0,020 and of 5fiOO guineas, 
which he had shipped, and hoped thay 
would go safe to band, that the chargee 
were \ per cent, for commission, and ano¬ 
ther I per cent, for guaranteeing the bills, 
and offering afterwards to)>rovide them to 
any amount which might be desireA— 
(Hear, hear !).Tbe balance of trade could 
not possibly account for this state of tilings. 
In the reign of ‘William, about 1&96. the 
real value of the guinea, compared to the 
debased silver currency of that period, was 
25s. or 28s.. but the gold was permitted to 
pus at its intrinsic worth; and notwith¬ 
standing the then unfavourabieness of the 
exchanges, the gold never disappeared. 
Lord Liverpool observed in bis publica¬ 
tion, that if the gold coin at that period had 
not been suffered to pass at its sterling 
value, it would doubtless have been all 
melted down. It was certainly well wor¬ 
thy of consideration what might have 
been the condition pnd financial mfficulties 
of this country, then engaged in exertions 
not less arduous than those of the present 
period, and what might have been the fate 
of the liberties we enjoy, had not this wise 
proceeding been adopted. lie wu indeed 
well apprised of the difficulty which must 
be felt if the gold and the Bank note were 
admitted to an equal competition, in any 
longer supporting the usertion that the 
paper was not depreciated (bear, hear). He 
wu well aware what would then become 
of that current value and public estima¬ 
tion by which the advocates of the restric¬ 
tion eiideavoored to support their argu¬ 
ment ; a current value and a public esti¬ 
mation which were in fact derived only 
from the rigorous prohibitions of penal 
enactments. Wu this then a proper 
state of the currency of the country; wu 
it one in which it wu the duty of par¬ 
liament to suffer it to remam? ^e 
fact was undeniable that guineas were 
sold in eveiy street. Tne evidence 
of a respectable goldsmith proved that he 
had every day applications relative to the 
sale and pnrehue of guineas. Yet stUl it 
wu maintained by Uie right hon, gentle- 
man*s resolutions mat paper wu not dejue- 
oiated in public estimation. If paper fra* 
sustained at ail in public estimation, it otost 
be by a support growing out (d tenwr. by 
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•0 •■fcimtUoii proceedipi; at (bM pQomept and talked of albatrapt cpfrancj in a 
from a conaideretJon 6f a peqding jadg* . manner 

menu If thia wrra once aeitted. public and lofw concefiUoti^ but teMNi tbey 
eatimation vroiiid 8oo:i ahevr what it really talked of abstract fmrrency in so so^abie 
was. In every part of tbe cobatry, there a strain, he would isk. Did any Ope ever 
Were already two prices. (No, oo, from, bear of abstract payment or of an abstract 
diflSiraot paarta of toe Hnum.) Mr. Hus* dimmer ? Most of those gentlemen on iba 
kisson stated, that he had ondoubted one side of the abstract standard wera ki 
proof of the hut. He had in his pocket the service of government,^ and it would 
a latter, printed and addressed to Mem> be worth their while to copsider how t^ey 
bers of Parliament, by a person inti* would be satisfied with an, abstract pay- 
‘niately acquainted with those matters; meat of their salaries* (Hear, behr! ^ 
and that letter stated, that two prices were laugh.) Is was absurd to talk ofpayment 
prevalent in the country, and that the in any otlier manner than by the coin 
usual premium for guineas was half a of the country. But the reasoning of tho^e 
crown. But was it not undeniable, that gentlemen was not always so debidedly in 
in Ireland, there were clauses in many of favour of their own principles; they ware 
the leases for payment in gold; and that obliged to admit that if the currency waa ' 
guineas were bought at a premium for the compared with what was called die stand- 
rent, and must not tbe landlord make a ardit would appeartohedepreciated; and 
diflerence in those leases and tenants ? from tbe consequences of this admission 
He would now repeat, and seriously re* they endeavoured to escape, by saying, 

j ieat, the question ot the last speaker on a that it was a virtual, and not a resil de- 
brmer night, was there any real standard predation. This distinction was of the 
of payment ? He did not mean the ques* same school with the abstract payment, 
tion ludicrously, but was intitled to an Aware, however, of tbe in'convenience of 
answer, because not one hint of such a proceeding without a standard, they 
thing was given in the pamphlets which found one, which they thought would an* 
undertook to answer the Report. Tbe swer their purpose; tbi.s was the interest 
authors of these pamphlets had hitherto of 33/. 6s. 8d. three percent, stock. This 
eluded studiously or rather declined this nety doctrine of the standard amounted aim* 
question, nay, 80 careful were they of com* ply to this, that whenever an increase 
milling themselves upon this point, or so should take place in tbe gold and silver 
anxious not to encumber themselves with of any country, with reference to other 
the perplexity of such a consideration, commodities, be the cause of the inciease 
tiiat even the word was not mentioned in what it would, the Bank sho-ild be em- , 
their publications until it was pressed powered to issue a quantity of paper,.not 
upon them too repeatedly to be overlook* convertible into cash, for,the purpose of 
«d ; and then it was disposed of by an ex- preserving the proportion. In order to 
pedient as unsound as any other part of shew what this standard was, in order to 
their favourite system. Tbe real question prove that at best it was noUiing but an 
was whether Bank notes or coin were to ingenious deception, he would alk one 
be considered as tbe standard ? The question, and that was. Whether such a 
Committee had a right to an answer upon definition would not adapt itself to any 
this |)oint; if gentlemen would have it depreciation of the currency however ex- 
that l^itk notes were the standard, they treme i If such a principte was to be 
should say so; they should desciibe the avowed, the sooner it vres done the better ; 
guinea as (he twenty-one fortieth part of a for then every man would knowjn what 
two pound noie ; and if they did not think situation he stood, apd be prepared toex- 
so, it was equally incumbent on them to pect,'that in case a depreciation should 
avow the sentiment. For some under- oc£ur, that depreciation wooid be remedied 
standing should be had upon a matter so by an issue of another description. Ad- 
essential to the discussion and the under- mitting then this principle in its full ex- 
itanding o'f the question. In tlie variety tent, and preserving tbe one ratio between 
ipf opinions, or if he might be permitted the price 6f gold urd silver and tb» Issue 
to retort tue expression, of theories resort- of paper currency, ha asked'if thia prin* 
ed to upon this bead, there were some ciple wraid not ttpoly'to'tbe deakHnU of 
theorists who wrappecl it up in a sort of the denomination or ottr bsArrancy ? If dm 
m/sterioos obscurity, who considered principle was to cOndtervait tbe inerfM* 
Hie standard as something not corporeal, m the prick of the gold and silyef bp kbe 
, (SB) ‘ i . -. 
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ijiBue of paper, the sooner such a principle 
vras, generally known, the better. But 
here he could nut help asking, though the 
price of gold was so encreased, was there 
such a scarcity of gold ? [Hear!] Where 
were the proofs of this scarcity ? He was 
aware of none; but of this he was con¬ 
fident, that where gold was scarce, other 
commodities must become cheap. Would 
gentlemen try it by this test ? Was it the 
Aict that other commodities had become 
cheap ? But if they were to entrust this 
fearful discretion to the Bank; of counter¬ 
vailing the effecta of the rise of the price 
of gold and silver, he thought that then 
the best ctiterion of the required stand¬ 
ard would be found in taking the average 
price of corn for a given period jointly 
with the average value of labour. Here 
be read a statement of the average prices 
of wheat, imported for the fourteen years 
since the Bank restriction in 1797. 
Throughout this period, the progressive 
rise in the average price of the wheat at 
stated periods, proved the gradual depres¬ 
sion uf our domestic currency. 

Here he must be permitted to notice in 
passing a very extraordinary statement 
made by a right hon. gent. (Mr. Rose) 
who spoke before him in the debate—a 
statement not more singular in its nature, 
than contradictory to itself and wholly 
subversive of the object for which it was 
made. In his endeavour to account for 
the rise of the value of all articles in this 
country without reference to a deprecia¬ 
tion of the existing currency, that right 
hon. gent, had adverted to France, and 
the apparent rise of prices, which had ac¬ 
cording to bis assertion taken place in that 
country. Upon this point the right hon. 
gent, had contended that the price of la- 
^ur was dearer in France than in Eng¬ 
land during the last year, and thence in¬ 
ferred that gold was cheafier in France, 
than in this country. Now granting all 
' this to the right hon. gentleman, he would 
ask hint how he could uconciie such a 
statement with the ifact admitted on all 
hands that tlitre was a profit of twenty 
per cent, made by the txpoitution of gold 
to France ? 

It was by no means his intention to iri- 
sinuate,jthat the power, to> which, he had 
alluded, of (nl.irgidg or abridging the 
circulation of the country, could be vested 
in ma|: wiio would use it with more pru- 
slence and wisdom than the Bank of Eng- 
'laud; but in looking at this power ns a 
member of Pailianieiit, he viewed it in- 
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dependent of any ettpsiden^ions respect* 
ing the persons in'Whom'such .power was 
to be vested ; and viewing it in this light 
it appeared to him as a power that enabled 
a single corporate body to change, at will, 
the relative proportion which the real 
money of the country should bear to all 
other commodities whatever. He should 
not stop now to consider the vast conse¬ 
quences that might one time result from 
the political eifecu of the exercise of such 
a power in bad or imprudent hands. 
It had been said that the active part of the 
community would suffer by the measure 
proposed. He certainly would allow that 
there were inconveniences attached to it; 
but be thought that inconvenience should 
at all times be submitted to in deference 
to strict justice, especially as he agreed 
with an hon. gent, who spoke on the 
preceding night, that the very inconve* 
nience had a tendency to correct itself. 
The contract for the' payment of money 
was a stipulation as to the quantity fixed 
and invariable, altogether independent of 
the circumstances of the time at which it 
is so contracted to be paid. If be bad 
not already wearied the Committee, ha 
could cite to them various ancient pre¬ 
cedents of contracts, wherein it was sti¬ 
pulated, that if, owing to any intervention 
of untoward public events, the obligee 
could not be paid by money in tale, that 
he should be paid in so many ounces of 
silver in standard weight and fineness. It 
had been said, in allusion to what had been 
already known of his sentiments, that he 
w'anteu to injure credit. No man could 
be more anxious than he was to see the 
proper commercial credit of the country 
established on its proper basis, or the 
paper currency carried further. When 
|)aper was convertible intncoiii, he thought 
It the best model of circulation in a coun¬ 
try like this. 

Here he felt it necessary to observe, that 
there were two kinds of banks, the one 
such as those of the continent, merely 
banks of deposit; the other banks of dis¬ 
count ; and the Bank of England when its 
paper was convertible into coin, combined 
all the advantages of the deposit and dis¬ 
count banks together. He looked upon 
it as tne most perfect model that had yet 
been discovered; and thought that as long 
as it served its proper purpose, it must be 
of the greatest possible service to the com¬ 
munity at large. But when it came to 
be restrained in its cash payments, he 
could not admit there was the same state 
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of slicority or of adrantase to the pnblie 
With respect to what had falleh from bis 
right hon. 'friend, respecting the iiyury 
likely to result from certain statements 
in a publication of his (Mr. Hoskisson), as 
his right hon. friend acquitted him of 
every culpable intention, it would not be 
necessary for him to enter into any vindi* 
cation of his motives. But when Ins right 
hon. friend spoke of some of the passages 
as having a tendency to degrade the na> 
tional character, he thought that his right 
hon. friend was bound in candour to have 
ointed out those passages which struck 
ini in so objectionable a point of view. 
This, however, he (Mr. Hu&kisson,) would 
aay, however unwilling he was to provoke 
auch a charge, that if such a currency 
could be made a legal tender, without re* 
ference to a fixed standard, it would 
amount to a breach of the public faith 
it seemed, however, that he had given 
offence by bis comparison in that publi¬ 
cation between the Bank of England and 
the Mississippi sclieme; but the principles 
avowed by Mr. Law were the same as 
those adopted by the Bank of England. 
Here he read several passages from Mr. 
Law’s book, laying great stress on that 
passage, where Mr. Law laid it down 
as a principle, that " few, if any, borrow 
money to lay by.” 

His right hon. friend, in contradiction 
to an assertion in the Report, had stated on 
the authority of the Bank of England, 
that the standard price of gold was 4/. per 
ounce during 1809 and 1810; but w'hat 
was the nature of the authoiity on which 
this statement resided s' It was nothing 
more than a resolution of the Bank that 
they would not give more for it, but though 
they might not chuse to give mure, their 
determination could not regulate the 
market price, and therefore could not be 
said to establish the standard. His right 
hon. friend had complained that the di¬ 
rectors were not in all instances prepared 
for the questions put to thepi, and seemed 
to insinuate as if the Committee bad taken 
them by surprise; but so far from that 
being the case, he would assert in the 
most positive manner, that ample time 
was given for the consideration of every 
question; and that in cases whete the dif¬ 
ficulty was in any degree perplexing, 
they were permitted to take the questions 
away in writing and answer them at some 
future time. So far he thought it right to 
itate in justice to the Committee. As to 
the qoeitioft itself, he iboeght it impos* j 


sible that things could eonttoue much 
loDger.in their preseotstate; Until t(un$* 
thing eflectoal was done to rega|a|e th’e 
coin of the country, the exp^y^Mtion of 
gold would continue to go on ui spite of 
all the laws by which they would endea* 
vour to confine it to this country. He 
would give his aid to any minister, for any 
severity which lie might think necessary, 
to make the law ellectual, if he could 
quote a single opinion to countenance the 
practicability of the experiment.—(Hear!} 
—He would wish to ask, what was be to 
consider the criieiion of the depreciation 
of paper, if it was not the difiTerence be- 
tw'een the paper currency and the standard 
coin ? If any person in that House, lookinff 
to the state of any other country, had said' 
that this difference was not a proof of de¬ 
preciation, would not all lift up their 
hands against the declaration, would they 
not inquire by what symptom or criterion 
were they to judge, if the state of ex¬ 
change and the rate of interest, and the 
buying up of the coin, were not to be con¬ 
sidered indications of a depreciated cur- 
reiicy ? 

Upon this point he should refer to a 
paper which he held in his hand illustra¬ 
tive of the subject; being the edict of a 
gracious sovereign upon the urgent pres¬ 
sure brought upon his people by a depre¬ 
ciated currency—an edict wrung from his 
paternal consideration by dire necessity 
only: every circumstance connected wittt 
which, and its publication proved it to have 
been resorted to with regret, and that every 
care and precaution had been taken to 
render this measure, which was a violation 
of public faith, as little injurious as possible. 
The edict he alluded to was that issued 
by the emperor of Austria, for reducing 
the public debt of that government to the 
extent of four fifths. By tins edict it was 
provided, that for every 500 florins due, 
100 should be paid to liquidate the debt. 
The edict, however, was accompanied by 
a table at the end, which had bean pre¬ 
pared, shewing the* rates at which the 
sums due on traiiaaciions between indivi- 
duafs should be liquidated; in which rate* 
allowance was made for the depreciation 
of the currency at the time of the contract. 
These proportions had been {yrranged 
*rom month to month, so that debts con- 
racted on or before the 1st J{(n. 1809, 
ivere to be discharged at the rate af lOO 
'or every 103 florins; in February it con* 
inued 103; in March, it was 105, and. so 
on till lilt, when it was 100 for 500 
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fibrliK. doold any doubt that thil 
measure, severe at it had ft tdtidenby’ 
to tower oHcet general)^, to Hlaft the bit* 
change/wd to equalize the' matket and 
Mint priced of bullion ? 

No man who reflected upon this ease, 

' and considered what had taken place in 
this country, could possibly dbuht that the 
currency was depreciated. Under such 
circumstances, it wiis thC duty of the 
House to consider seriously of sortie re¬ 
medy. He hoped and trusted the Bank 
had a very considerable portion of bullion 
in store.' This opinion he entertained not 
upon idle rumour or conjecture, but upon 
good grounds. It had Men stated beiore 
the Committee of the Lords in February 
1797; that if the drain from the Bank 
were to have continued fur a month, equal 
to what it had been during the preceding 
week, upon the average ; or if it continued 
for a week on the average of the two pre¬ 
ceding days, the stock of bullion would 
not have been reduced as low as it had 
been in 1782. Besides, in October, 1797, 
the Bank having no doubt made large 
^ purchases of bullion daring the interval, 
communicated to Parliament that,it i^vas 
prepared to resume cash payments. He 
could not be persuaded, then, that the 
Bank had not at present a considerable 
stock of bullion. And though the Bunk 
had not regulated its conduct with a view 
to its pronis, it was still obvious, that it 
dnjoyed large pr^'lits, aiid when he looked 
to those profits, he thought they afforded 
to the Bank the means of opening its pay¬ 
ments again. In the suggestions which 
be had published on this subject, he had 
Hot dealt out any Hard measure to the 
Bank. He was aware, that, by the re¬ 
striction, the Bank had been enabled to 
enlarge its issues, whils^the suspension of 
cash payments rendered it unnecessary 
for the Bank to keep constantly in its 
coffers a large deposit of onproducitve 
cdpital to meet the demaiuls for specie, 
which'erery Bank^of discount is com¬ 
pelled to keep always .ready. Was it, 
then, too much to expect that the -Bank 
should provide bullion even at its present 

f irice, when considering the large profits 
t had made, that operation would not 

E lace ft in a wors,e situation than it would 
are. been in, if no restriction bad taken 
placft^ The restriction was intended to 
piot^t tire Bank from the drain of spede, 
nrfaich it bad been exposed in 179^, and 
^'■ccOre the public«jg;ainst ail the ill c6n- j 
tftqoenceanf ampending payntehts gene* j 


rally, if that'drain liftd jMeii lellhrad nil 
praeeed. Tbftt W*ftthtfip«dlfie^4iUe»tof 
the Mcaadre, ftnff natany ftr the 
pHniiiplCa and'>npitdODiWbid<'hcd Iftiely 
been broached upoh this 'subject. When 
the Bank by means of the restrictiMi hnd 
been enabled to make extra profits,'it eer«i 
tainly could not be too' mntb to call npoii 
the directors to take the necessary mea* 
sores to place themsslees in ft situation to 
resume at somie defiitite period their pay¬ 
ments. The House will therefore bound 
to adopt some Specific remedy^ and not 
content itself with a declaration that ft 
was expedient that cash payments should 
be resumed as sonn as circumstances would 
permit. The extra profits, should, in hil 
opinion, be applied to the porposeol placing^ 
the Bank in a situation to resome cash pay¬ 
ments at a certain fixed time; but it would 
be cruel, and worse than cruel, to expect 
they should resome them in six months 
after the ratification of peace, under cir¬ 
cumstances more embarrassing and ag¬ 
gravated than those in which they were 
permitted to withhold them. 

If he were in error in the sentiments be 
had presumed tb deliver upon this sub¬ 
ject, it was an error which he shared in 
common with Burleigh and Bacon, with 
Locke and Newton and Pitt; for-he had 
no difficulty in saying, that if gentlemen 
would look back to the debates of the 
year 1789, thev would find under all the 
gloomy apprehensioiiH of that period, that 
it was admitted by that side and by Mr. 
Pitt, that if the symptoms which were 
then described, and which were now rea¬ 
lized, should come, the apprehensioni) 
gloomy as they were, must be acknow¬ 
ledged to be well fbonded. If he were 
wrong, ii was in common with such great 
authorities. On the other hand, ir the 
right hon. gent, were right, he was right 
with Mr. Law and Mr. Lowndes; die latter 
of whom particularly, maintained in every 
part of his doctrine the principles wliitn 
were now advanced by those who op¬ 
posed the Committee. Again he would 
ask, what was the standard i The autho¬ 
rity he had just quoted, said, that the de¬ 
pressed state of the currency was owing to 
the siearcity, and not to the debasement of 
the coin. As to the injury done to cm- 
diton and existing contrads, by the de¬ 
basement of c(dn, it Was solved iii the Bit. 
vouritte Way by saying, lihaft the injury 
was not real, but apparent; end idler nlV 
the tight bon. gent, was obUgftd ra coni 
etude, that omen idle pitotf S rfty nf dra.' 
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coantry #tt iMtprcl4».w» afpiiM MWrn m 
soonai pOMible to oaaolul ,ii3rweni* Bat 
it was Mid that wealiii of tbo coomiy 
tcndod to this ^yMMo; at if ch« 
vreaith of Oreat Britain ^at of ita 
conency* The |>ropositipn was too ndi^ 
cokiUs to b« maintained. i The wealth of 
EnglaiHl consiBted Wt the number of her 
incluttrtoika peofile# in the protection of 
good law*, and in the blessing of a free 
constitution. The spirit‘by which she 
was animated, was the source of her 
wealth;' and those who judged her by 
each a criterion, must pronounce her 
greatly and nobly rich; but if, neglecting 
those advantages, they proceeded to take 
measure of her from the state of her cur* 
reocy, they mast determine, at least for 
the present, that the balance was against 
her.-*«If his right hon. friend was ot opi¬ 
nion, that remedy was necessary at the 
present moment, he was sure that remedy 
would be supplied; and whatever it 
should be, there was so much care and at¬ 
tention required to further it, that he 
would rather agree to it, if possible, than 
originete a measure to which those at the 
head of attairs might be unfavouiable. He 
could not suspect that bis right honourable 
friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
would be induced by any narrow < miNide- 
ration to neglect what he thought was 
right, or to wt the facilities of his own 
government in competition with the per¬ 
manent interests of the nation. 

Mr. Rote, in explanation, observed, that 
there was as little similarity between the 
doctrines which the Bank of Scotland in¬ 
culcated, and those promuiged by Mr. 
Law, ol France, as could possibly be^ be¬ 
cause where one note had been issued in 
Scotland, there were one thousand in 
France. With respect to the market 
price of gold, as stated by Mr. Goldsmid 
to be at IQs. it was in evidence be¬ 
fore the Committee, that, in 1809. accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Merle’s lestimony, the price 
was from 4/. 2t. to 4/.; and in December, 
1810. it was at 41 2s. 6d. H- thought it 
necessary to state thus much, in vindica¬ 
tion of what he had advanced the preced¬ 
ing evening. As to the admission of Mr. 
Pitt, hr ahoold only observe, that the last 
time he had been at his house, about three 
months before his death, be had declared, 
that he could not foresee any circom- 
ataocea in which cash payments eoald 
safely resumed during the continuance of 
the war. The hon. gentleman had quoted 
the anthertty of lords J9utlet|^ aind Baeon>' 


S air baae New^,, 

l|’s trorhs opon im kopjeci^^ not 
^iiaioted. l^rd Bacoq's wp^ 
well acquainted witb,,aofl,|i« cdola Jfj^t 
remember any passiwy on this eujb^'44 $ 
land as to sir.Isaqc |4ewtun<he mostdb* 
serve, that he could,not be prevailed onto 
write a line on the snbject. The ^te* 
ment be had made respecting the mJco of 
bullion, ha bad had from Mr. Mprle, who 
inform^ him that the highest orice in 
1810 was 4f. 9s. and that U had been as 
low as 4/. ^ 

Mr, Homer denied, tnat the statement 
of the price of gold in 1809 was correct 
for if the right hon. gentleman a<lverte4 
to the opinions of all the dealers in gold 
at that period, be would see that they fined 
it at 41. 10s per tz. 

Lord Cattlerea^h rose and said: < 

Mr. Lushiiigton; I am induced to oflir 
myself to the Committee, in the present 
stage of the discussion, from a desire that 
suen errors as 1 may have fallen into, in 
considering this iniporiaot and compli¬ 
cated question, may be corrected by tlmsa 
who are yet to follow me In the debate. 

However dry the subject may be in im 
details, 1 am 8aii''fied it will receive tba 
patient attennon of parli.inient. It is ea- 
seiitial to the bt st interests of the empire, 
that this question should not only be de* 
cided speedily, but (hit it should be dee 
cided upon a consideration, so ample, of 
all ns bearings, that the judgment of the 
nia) have the «fi ci of hnaiiy set¬ 
tling the mind of tiie l> initry upon it; for 
one <annot well iiiia<'ine any thing more 
fatally injurious to the pr(>»peiity of n 
state, whose power in war, and whose 
advancement >n peace so itiiiinately rests 
upon it*, public credit, than having a ques¬ 
tion, such a^ this, hung up in suspense, to 
be debated from year ui year, to the en¬ 
couragement ol the enemy, and to the 
dismay of our ow n people, and of those 
nations in the world who look up te us for 
protection. * 

I Jamont the embarrassing predicament 
in whu h the Committee is placed by the 
shape this discussion has taken. From the 
Report Itself, as well as from the Resalq- 
tions of the honourable mover, we had 
every reason to presitme that, if parlia¬ 
ment was called upon to investigate ab¬ 
stract propositions, on a snlject so*peefl- 
iiarly delicate, complicated, and abstroie, 
at least we should have had to dtseom 
them wHh reference t» seme ptwiM {nrye- 
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tkial remedy to be applied to the evil 
which they declared to exist: but we arc 
. now desired, at least in the first iiistancer 
to consider the speculative branch of the 
^estion, distinct from the recommenda> 
non of the Committee, that the Bank 
should be compelled to resume its cash 
payments at the end of-two years; aud the 
honourable chairman (Mr. Horner), in no 
Tery equivocal terms, lias apprised us, that, 
although he individually adheres to the 
propriety of that measure, be is not likely 
to be supported in that opinion by other 
members of the^Committee, who have 
concurred in his general theory as to 
the state of our cnrrl^ncy; aud from 
the speeches of two other members of 
the Committee (Mr. Thornton and Mr. 
Huskissun), who have spoken in the 
debate, it does not appear that this re¬ 
medy is to be pressed by them. What 
Uien is the situation that parliament is< 
placed in ? The House is called on to 
decry the system of our currency, to stig¬ 
matise the Bank for an erroneous, if not 
for an abusive administration of its func¬ 
tions, without having any distinct measure 
of correction suggested for their adoption; 
for surely the honourable member (Mr. 
Thornton) cannot suppose that we should 
have advanced much towards remedying 
this supposed evil, were we prepared to 
concur with him in assuming that Bank 
paper might, by possibility, be issued to 
excess, wlieii he is nut prepared to incul¬ 
pate the Bdiik, by declaring their issues 
to be at present excessive. What guide 
can it be, in the exercise of their trust, to 
inform the directors of the Bank that we 
think their issues of notes ought to be li¬ 
mited, if we cannot inform them by what 
principle, or to what amount ? I am sure, 
were I a Bank director, 1 should feel ut¬ 
terly incapable, from any thing which 
has fallen from that honourable member, 
of judging in what manner I should here¬ 
after conduct myself, or in what respect 1 
shouldivary, or depart from, the principles 
upon which I bad hitherto governed niy 
conduct. The. only other suggestion, 
which has been thrown out, is that which 
fell from the honourable member who 
rooke last (Mr. Hoskiasnn), namely, that, 
auringythe interval of the Su.spension Act 
remaining in force, the Bank should aug- 
'ment its stock of guineas; that is, that 
we, .Without knowing what the extent of 
the trepsure. in the Bank now is, should 
require the directors to go into the market 
w jtb their notes, at the present advanced 


price of gold (for by no other raeanp could 
they purchase bullion to be coined), in 
order to add to their stock of guineas. 
The injurious effects which an increased 
demand for gold must have, upon the 
present disordered state of the exchanges, 
the House will compare with the very 
limited supply it mjght be possible for the 
Bank, at this moment, bKprocure in the 
market, even at''the-exorbitant price at 
which standard- gold now sells. 

That the House has always been reluc¬ 
tant unnecessarily to commit itself, to 
affirm or. deny abstract propositions, 1 
need not remind the Committee—that 
such a course -must be peculiarly bazard- 
OU.S, on such a case as the present, is ob¬ 
vious from the complicated nature of the 
subject; but if the Committee should want 
any special warning to awaken them to a 
sense of the danger of such speculative 
judgments, they will finil it in what took 
place in 1804, in a case similar, in all its 
leading features, to the present. 

It is true no attempt was then made to 
involve the House itself in the decision of 
the Committee, which sat upon the ex¬ 
changes with Ireland ; hut wc cannot for¬ 
get, that, in their Beport, the Committee 
delivered an unqualified judgment, that 
the extraordinary rise of the exchange 
against Ireland, amounting at that time 
to 118, or about ton per cent, above par, 
was cxcluswely produced by an exces¬ 
sive issue of Bank of Ireland paper. And 
it is the more material to advert to this 
case on the present occasion, as the Com¬ 
mittee, whose Report we are now con¬ 
sidering, not only refer to the Report of 
I801-, as fortifying their judgment upon 
the general principles they have laid 
down, but they positively assert, that the 
same evil actually received a remedy from 
a reduction of the Bank issues at that 
period in Ireland. Now, what is the fact ? 
—the Report of the Committee was made 
in June 1804 : the Bank of Ireland notes, 
outstanding at that time, were about 
2,900,000/.: the exchange had been at 
the highest in the month of March pre¬ 
ceding; from which period it gradually 
declined, without .any reduction in the 
ammmtof hank paper, till the first of Ja¬ 
nuary 1805, when it was reduced to 8|,or 
nearly par, the bank-notes in circulation 
being then 2,902,000/. The exchange 
continued, throughout the whole of that 
year, jto fluctuate a little above par, never 
higher than 11. It is true, in the foliow>* 
ing autumn, the Bank issues were reduced- 
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about 400,0001 .; but tbe exchange had from ' Ireland, in retail pijnneilfi' fbt 
recovered itself for months before this re« British coals, freights, Stc, inia’OH^ 
daction (a redaction not very considerable by degrees, that the habits of the pebpH) of 
in itself) had, taken place; and it is sin* Ireland, particularly in tbe northern Coun^ 
gttlar to observe, that, daring the period ties, could be reconciled to transect theiit 
tbe notes of the Bank of Ireland remained business in notes. As gnineas^grewtearcia^^ 
at this reduced stand.ird, viz. throughout those who had to purchase commodittei 
1800 and part of 1807, the exchange be- were obliged to have recourse to a prc^ 
came somewhat higher against Ireland, miuni, to collect the quantity of guinMllI 
whilst it fell to par, aiul under, in the they required, till the ihconvenlMce at 
year 1809, when the Banic issues were last became such, to both buyers and 
again augmented, viz. to about 3, 1 00,000/. sellers, that the use of paper became, in i 
at which scale they have been since con- great measure, general. With the re> 
tinned. duced demand for guineas the premiom 

I state this to shew the danger of un- fell, and, in tbe same proportion nearly, 
necessarily hazarding a parliamentary the rate of exchange rose, and this without 
judgment on a speculative point. 1 call it any apparent connexion with tbe quantity 
a speculative point, because, although the of bank paper in circulation. 

Committee were peremptory, at the time, I am desirous now of applying myself 
in their assertion, both with respect to the to the Report before us, and, in differing 
evil and the remedy, they did not attempt with the opinions of so intelligent a Corn* 
to recommend the actual adoption of the raittee, I feel all the deference which is 
latter. It was fortunate that nothing was due to their authority. The authority of 
attempted, for the Committee had no the honourable member who spoke fast, 
sooner committed themselves to the prin (Mr. Huskisson) is entitled to great re* 
ciple, than it was disproved by the fact of spect from his experience on such subjects; 
the exchange falling to par, tbe bank-notes but, where it is attempted, by a Report of 
outstanding remaining the same, and this this nature, to shake a system which has 
at a moment when our foreign exchanges repeatedly received the sanction of the 
were favourable, when the price of bullion whole legislature, in the successive acts 
was luarly at the mint price, and when it passed for tbe suspension of cash payments 
is impossible to allege that the paper of at the Bank, which was originally intro* 
tbe Bank of England was depreciated, duced, and subsequently continued under 
even in the erroneous sense it is now con- Mr. Pitt’s auspices, I cannot consent 
tended that it is. What were tbe causes blindly to submit myself, either to the 
which, in fact, disordered the exchange judgment of the Committee, or to that of 
with Ireland, at that moment, it is not now the honorable gentleman. The subject is 
necessary to occupy the attention of the of too great moment l^o rest upon any au- 
House, in examining at any length ; it is thority, however high ; none should pre> 
enough, as applicable to the view with elude its examination, and all 1 desire is, 
which 1 refer to it, to know that the cause that it may be decided by the House upon 
assigned by the Committee was not the its merits alone. 

true cause. Without entering into a de- The pieliminary point to be considered, 
tailed exposition of tbe opinions I then is the priiici|>le upon which it is asserted 
held in opposition to those which pre- that Bank of England notes are depre- 
vailed, I will only shortly observe, that, ciated. It is contended that they contain, 
as a member of that Committee, I was in- on the face of them, an obligation, that 
duced to attribute a groat proportion of their amount shall be paid, on demimd, in 
the disparity of value, which pievailed in tbe standard coin of the realm, such coin 
Ireland between the coin and Irish bank- being the only lawful money of Great 
notes, to the efforts whicit a people, long Britain ; that such payment is now with* 
habituated, almost exclusively, to a gold held; that, the quantity of the precious 
currency, will make, bj’ a premium on the metals, which the holder of a bank-note 
coin, to obtain and preserve it in rircula- entitled to receive, in standard coin, 
tion after the ordinary channel of supply being worth, at the present market price 
is cut off. The Suspension Bill of 17l97 of standard bullion, more than the note 
deprived Ireland of that supply of guineas itself, the holder is consequently dep/fved, 
which was regularly transmitted, princi- from the nature of the payment' bd re^ 
pally from the&iik of England, to Dublin, ceives, of a part of his just advatitagei, 
ce replace the large quantity withdrawn This-divides itself into two quektidtoi 
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wbei^^ if psymeQt ^bm; ivade in 

coin, <ka pefftio^eMvil^U ^Jdio# 
n vioiatioBof lair»«^ali| #efiv« iMh ad> 
vaatagB from. it; aii4« whvtiwr 

to not roconiog paymnl in coin, on^er 
tbeapectaj circointoDccf jwhickoccMianed 
ti^ Bank ^Mriction Hiil, tloct not real, 
not only on. the sanotion of poaitive law, 
but of a law enacted in pei^ect conaistency 
with the st<irit and obli^fitibna pf t|>« 
original contract, under which the vaduable 
conaideration was given for the baiilc'npte. 

Upon the firat queation the law ia clear. 
No person can deface or melt down the 
current coin of the realm, being of atand* 
ard weight. It cannot ba converted, there* 
finre, into the ahape of ataiidard bnUion, to 
besold, without a violation of that law, with 
reference to which the obligation of pay* 
ment in gold by the Bank muat be inter* 
preted to have been contracted. Gold, 
obtained from coin not of atandard weight, 
may be melted down, hot it cannot be 
sent abroad without frand or perjury, or 
both combined. The peraon receiving 
the guinea ought, thereiore, in atrictnesa 
oClaw apd good faith, to apply it to pur- 
poaeaof internal circulation only; and, 
so used, there is no reason to presume 
that it passes at a value, ia Great Britain, 
auperier to a bauk note. If the note com* 
mends the same value in^commodities, 
and performs ail the same functions, so 
far as relates to internal circnlation, as the 
coin, there is no just ground to consider 
the note as depreciated; both the note 
and the coin were intended for internal 
circulation, and for internal circnlation 
alone. The contingent but illegal profit 
derived from diverting tlie coin from its 
legitimate purpose, is a species of value, 
which the bank*paper neverwas,in equity, 
or in fact, intended to represent. It is 
only throogh the operation of causes de* 
Mrnctive of the estabtished system of our 
Standard c<iinage, that this advantage can 
attach to coin over bank>paper. To de* 
rive snch an illicit benefit is ah abuse, and, 
so fiir as it map operate, at this moment, 
•to occasion a disparity .of value be^tween 
ooia and notes, the difference is very in* 
correctly described under the term of''* a 
dcpreciatioQ of bank*paper.'' 

Thf honourable member (Mr. Huikis* 
sea)^oas argued that this is a verjr erro- 
aqads system of coinage; that it is idle to 
^tUnk cf prevaatiag the standard coin. 
"Ahm beipg aaelted, or exported; and be 
has ^one inte a great deal of gOMral rea* 
daai^ to nggaat m improved ai»u)ge« 
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prjufi ooiiwie i W ito cooilg^ for 
jpy purpose,.thsJi[ Stt9h1:iir4|l^pst^m at 

B eipbtifM .W Iqw, ' ,Vm\iieX t|o 
i^te memhn^, bd lii 

improvemem may edniit of questionbat 
sure I am, tqat we are not‘^w isj; a sitt^ 
tion to undertake a refurma^oo . in^tbo 
system of our coinage. 

The second question, via* th,0 houcoft- 
vertibility of the bank-note, into ^mh, uppa 
demand, must certainly he admitted to he 
an abandonment, fur the’ tiipe, of the 
standard coin as the medium of our pay* 
menu; for although the act' does not 
render bank'Dotes a legal tender for debt, 
yet it must lutve been foreseen that, when 
the Bank, the main source of our circura- 
Uou, ceased to issue gold, jjpdividuals, as 
well as private baukers, mast experien'ce 
a similar indulgence from their creditot^s. 
The legislature did not deem it necessafy 
as a part of the original measure, to pro* 
,tect debtors generally against tbrir cre¬ 
ditors, by compelling the latter to accept 
Bank of England notes in discharge of 
their demantu. They thought they might 
safely leave the established credit of 
bank-notes to work its own way in cir¬ 
culation ; and the experience of fourteen 
years has not furnished a single instance 
of payment in coin being insisted on (I 
mean in Great Britain), where notes were 
tendered. Guineas have circulated, not* 
withstanding,) the Restriction Bill, in con¬ 
siderable abundance, at par with bank¬ 
notes; and if they have Utterly, in a 
great measure, disappeared, the cause is 
to be found in the extraordinary crisis of 
our commerce with the continent, toge¬ 
ther with the magnitude of our military 
expenditure abro^; causes which have, 
in this country, given a new and exces¬ 
sive value to the precious metals. 

That the Restriction Bill, if passed under 
an adequate necessity, does not constitute, 
or sanction any breach of faith, between 
the Bank of England and the holders of 
its notes, is clear, when we advert to ihe 
nature of that great corporation. It is not 
in its constitution, simply a bank of 
posit, as the Bank of Amsterdam, where 
no other value is received tnan deposits 
of Silver; and for the return of which 
silver, on demand, to the person holding 
the note, or receipt .of the Bank, .tl^re 
can be no justifiable excuse. Tfie Bunk 
of England is a bank of discount, as well 
as nf depout. It is notorious, to . *11 
holders of their notes, that a large pro- 
pactMii af Uteirfhnfia toC* M all tkam» 

A * 
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W«Biftip(H{i«re$t, «lf)i«^ ia|ifti«tii 
relviMi^ at short penon; tlist thalr 
supply of gainess ftevcr tea be e^aal A 
aasfver all tbeW aoCes» if toddenfy j^reMd 
opon them lor payaieat: that 'ute aol‘> 
^Teacy of the Bank of Eagiaad, indeed of 
all barti, as Ihr as cash paymeats are con¬ 
cerned# has always rested opoa the pre- 
snmption, that the deoands opon them 
for gold would be condned within cer¬ 
tain limitSf This understanding is the 
fbnodaUon of the banking system, and 
whoeoer takes a bank-note, most be un¬ 
derstood to accept it subject to the con¬ 
tingency that a case may arise, the con¬ 
sequence of public calamity and alarror 
which would render it impossible for the 
Bank to coftiiiue to supply a circulating 
medium to the country, paying, at the 
same time, its notes in cash. 8u^ was the 
actual case in 1797,. from a combination 
of causes, ^principally arising from in¬ 
ternal alarm; the drain of gold became ex- 
cessire, and so rapidly augmenting, that 
It was apprehended, if a remedy were 
not immediately applied, the Bank, with 
resources largely exceeding all demands 
upon it, would hare been exhausted of 
its specie, and compelled to discontinue 
its fonctions. Its outstanding notes com¬ 
ing in to discharge the securities upon 
which they were issued, would have It- 

a * uidated ail claims upon the Bank; but 
le Bank could no longer have ventured 
to re-issue them, subject to payment be¬ 
ing demandabte in gold. Thh Bank, under 
such circumstances, must have ceased to 
act, and, with the Bank of England, all 
private establishments. The country 
would thus have been left without any cir¬ 
culating medium, except the coin with¬ 
drawn, which, always forming but an in¬ 
considerable proportion of our mixed cir¬ 
culation, would, in a great measure, have 
been hoarded, as a considerable portion 
actually was under the then existing 
alarm, and the whole industry and trans¬ 
actions of the community must have been 
convulsed from the want of an adequate 
circulating inedium. 

It is obvious that ^e law, which makes 
the standard coin the only legal tender, on 
the part of the Bank of England, in dis¬ 
charge of their notes, proceeded upon the 
•apposition of a natural state ot thin^. It 
never could have been intended, under 
^ cxtraonlinary circumstances, to enforce 
impossibiluief; and the rights of persons, 
Under that laW, must be considmred te 
^ chrcnmscribed'wilhih certain piueticabje 
(VOL. XIX.) 


liiajlilr. Bectinmt bb ftfb rteMtUf1l|M^ 

aunt, tb talu a bebefit wbMk teMUhw 
jiarndMi of hf iihiihkt^y 

A MdifitetiiHf of bteotete^tikei^ 

fore, neoessmy for the poiwteea Ot^ u stie e , 
And the hhiereitof the whole.«'The poWet 
of applying that aaedificatiettiiiustfeat witli 
the legislitura, mill Bie eeiy question 
which cab ariaei at tech a IMiiieiil^ 
whether an adequate necessity did exists 
to justify a temporary suapensioa o^^tbe 
money system of the country. If'su, 
parliament is competent, in this, as in all 
other instances, to provide for the pnbile 
intermt. Parliament did so provide in the 
y ear 1797 ; the necessity was of u descrip¬ 
tion that ddmiUed of no alternative, and it 
is of the very essence of the contract^ On 
which a circulation such as ours rests, that 
it ahonld be subject to such a modification. 

I trust I have proved, that the passing of 
the B^striction Bill was no breach of 
public faith, and that it was called 
for by the necessity of the case. It 
has been since continued by snocesnte 
acts of parliament, the iast enacti^, that 
It shall endure till six months afte/a defi¬ 
nitive treaty of peace. I have been the 
more solicHons to defend th^ character <of 
this measure against the obloquy te whieb 
it has been exposed, conridOring it to bo 
one of those conservative remedies, to 
which, in future times of coirespon^g* 
emergency, recourse most be had, if a 
similar necessity Ohould recur lo^preaerve 
public credit from the fatal consequences 
of Ignorant alarm, or fraudulent operatimis 
upon our coin. I have no hekitation In 
admitting, that, like the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, or the exercise of 
martial law, it is a surrender, for the time, 
of the sound and legitimate regulatioaa of 
our ordinary system; the object has been, 
on these occasions, by such temporary 
surrender, to preserve the system itself 
from destruction, k is the moie joaterial 
that the true obanfoter and tcndedcy of 
thct Restrictiod Bill should not ba miscon¬ 
ceived, as the circulation of this country, 
for reasons which 1 shall now explain, and 
froqi causes not within tbo proviaee’ of 
law to regulator -'but growing oyt if the 
habtu of our people, bnd the*4ocreased 
confidence between man and man, is 
likely to undergo a change, wbidh, ahhangfa 
inmost respectsmdvaatageoiM!,ffiays:here¬ 
after Nuder ismofe vulamble-tovjUywiM 
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' Wb«o I apeak of our cireolaUon m • 
•MHid atate, I mean a circolatioa, compoaed 
of Bank'papcr and coinf> in auch proper* 
tianf aa will enable any man to convert, at 
Jria pleasure, his notes into coin. I do not 
eansider a circulation, purely metallic, or 
wholly*of notes, as falling within this 
deacriptioa;*the former is only the device 
tff barbarous agM, and wholly incompati¬ 
ble with the extended wants of a commer¬ 
cial ceunti^F such as tbit; and the latter is 
defective, .however well administered, 
when not convertible into coin, in being 
exposed, from ignorance, misstatement, 
and public alaim, to distrust and discredit. 
When I admit that a mixed circulation, 
auch as was established by law previous to 
the Bank Restriction Bill, is the only sound 
and natural state of our currency, yet the 
Committee will perceive, even when the 
circulation exists in this its most perfect 
state, that it must depend on the habits of 
the country, and not on institutions of posi¬ 
tive law, in what proportion the precious 
inetals shall remain in use. If coin is 
little in demand—if ail bargains are made 
in paper—if the people prefer paper as 
more convenient, except for the smaller 
payments, as mere rapid in its circulation, 
and of more easy application to all pur- 
Mses of sale and purchase—if guineas are 
little sought after, where the credit of the 
particular paper in use is not suspected, 
and, when it is, if the holders of such sua- 
pec^papn; are only desirous of convert¬ 
ing it into othet pq>er of more undoubted 
character,—it is plain the quantity of coin 
circulating within the country, compared 
with the paper, will be proportionably 
small. The various banking establish- 
mentswill frame the scale of'their cash 
balances upon the accustomed demand for 
gaiA^; less coin will exist in the hands 
4>f private individuals; and, although the 
Bank of England may, upon principles of 
provident caution, not allow their stock of 
guineas to be diminished, yet the collective 
coin ofahe whole system will be less; and 
Sn the same proportion will it be exposed 
to be afiected, either by those causes, 
which may suddenly revive an internal 
demand for coin, or by those external 
infloences which, by drawing avray the 
- pnreioar metalB,6rst in the shape of bullkm, 
and, secondly, of coin illicitly exported, 
miM^ have a tei^ncy to disturb a system, 
wbbin'^hecoio is not in such abundance as 
,|n. bear any very considerable reduction. 

• That auch may be onr situation, > if t^ 
.bMKlry flourish<M and credit improves,' 


may b« inferred frmri.observifg the dia- 
tinct character which the habits of the 
people had given to the currency, in dtife- 
rent parts of the empire, previous to any 
restriction, on the Bank. In JrelaM, 
where, for vacions reasons, credit between 
man and man was less firmly established, 
the great mass of payments, and nearly all 
barmins, were made in coin. In ^g- 
land, dealings were generally in paper, 
and coin only used toenect the smaller pay¬ 
ments; but with no observable preference, 
in those who bought or sold, in favour of 
coin. In Scotland, on the other hand, the 
circulation was almost exclusively paper; 
not only was there no predilection, in the 
mass ot the community, for guineas, but so 
evidently the reverse, thattHrou would 
almost suppose some notion of o^reciation 
attached itself to the coin, in that part of 
the united kingdom. And here the 
learned mover will permit me. to remark, 
that it is somewhat whimsical the press of 
Scotland should have been the loudest 
in sounding the alarm on this subject; 
that those who had passed their lives 
almost without seeing or wishing for 
coin, should, Jlp at the moment when ita 
scarcity had become inevitable, be seised 
for the first time with the desire to con¬ 
vert their paper into gold. Surely this 
feeling is a little perverse, if it does noit 
originate in contemplation of those illicit 
profits which can now be made from melt¬ 
ing and exporting our coin. But to return 
to the questifm. e 
^nce the Restriction Bill took place, a 
mat change has been wrought in the 
habits of the Irish people with respect to 
their currency; they have become, in a 
great measure, habituated to the use of a 
paper mediom;^ they find the superior 
convenience of it in many respects, and, 

1 am confident never will return (even 
wheh coin can be procured in whatever 
quantity they choose to purchase it) to the 
same exclusive use of coin which formerly 
prevailed. Observing, then, vvbat has 
passed, what is passing, and adverting to 
the tendency which ail nations have to' 
retrench theexpencepf using the precious 
metals in circulation, in proportion ae 
confidence and credit give facility to A 
paper currency, 1 think myself warranted 
to infer, thm the habits of the people of 
tbia empire will have an insensible tc») 
dency to retrench, to a considerable 
degree,- tbe use of coin; and that the pre- 
grem of e«r ayftem may be to asaiaiilate 
^ttelf, 'in n 'OMHadeiable d^ree,4o vrjbuH 

' -i . 
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hu been to limg tbe prtcUce of Stv^ 
lend. 

The Oommittee will, I hq>e, beep In 
mind, thet, in referring to the practice of 
Scotland, i em not calling iii qoettion the 
principle of cash payments on demand, as 
being ths^dispensible basis of our money 
system in ordinary times. I shall here* 
after examine the comparative advantages 
of the temporary departere from this sys¬ 
tem, which has been forced upon os by 
ibe injustice and violence of the enemy 
all 1 wish now to mark, is, with how small 
a use of coin the transactions of a countiy 
may be conducted: this Scotland has 
proved, and it is deserving of notice, that, 
in the Iay|uventy years, there has not 
been a si4|P instance of a Bank in Scot- 
larid proving insolvent. The Ayr Bank, 
it is true, suspended its payments, but ulti¬ 
mately paid all demands upon it; and it is 
not only remarkable that Scotland has 
been peculiarly exempt from Bank failures, 
but that, from causes which I shall here¬ 
after advert to, connected with the loca¬ 
lised nature of its currency, it has suffered 
less from individual b^truptcies, than 
any^ other part of tiie ; especially 

during the crisis of 1793, the effects of 
which were so severely felt in England. 

We should be aware, then, that what 
happened in 1797, may happen again; we 
should remember wifet has been the lot of 
tbe country under the Restriction Bill, and 
not throw iinmei ited odium on a system 
which has carried the empsi'e through such 
mighty difftculties. We should never for¬ 
get, that this measure, by supplying tbe 
countiy with a ciiculating medium of un¬ 
doubted credit, proportioned to its wants, 
has, for the first time, solved the problem 
of reconciling national prosperity with a 
state of war. In former contests, the 
countiy invariably declined in its com¬ 
merce, in its revenue, tfikl even in its indus¬ 
try. In this war, whilst our exertions, 
both by land and sea, have in extent sur¬ 
passed all former efforts, the country has 
risen ib manufactures, internal improve¬ 
ment, revenue and commerce, with a velo¬ 
city which has never been experienced in a 
period of profound peace. In tbe Ameri¬ 
can war, its inevitable termination might 
be calculated from the decline of our re- 
Milrees; in this war, we feel that our re¬ 
sources are augpnenting, and that there is 
BO necessary limit to our exertions in point 
of tiofe, !bo iohg as the injustice of the ene¬ 
my shall leave us no other rational ohoiee 
bat perseyeroBce fti the contest. Whit is 


thii owittgiof pthiOipill^'lofUMIHiliBfc 
behig enabled lo doiii^dotf MNMf 
try, without trembling for'lte>ow#mii^ 
Instead of ruinoMly', 1 memi'aS liirfeetiiim 
cerns the intereats of tho pubKc^ei %tw 
moment of temporary pressuro ovltlitt 
contraeting its issues to protect the^eHn* 
blishment Itself from being drained C#«|h 
gold, they are enabled to suppors piA)|h 
credit with a steady bandt tho productiib 
labour of tho country, which is its triM anil 
only wealth, is not only kept up, bit 
enabled to extend itself; the taxes am 
collected with facility; the loans are Vaiieil 
on moderate terms, and the whole machiife 
proceeds without betMyiog a symptom of 
decline. 

It may be said, if such are the advan¬ 
tages of the system, you must surely mean 
to render it permanent, at* least, as a wdr 
measure. My answer is, that Ido not 
hold any such opinion. And why f Bi- 
cause I do not believe, in ordinal^ cento 
of war, and when commerce his its aceea- 
tomed freedom^ that it is necessary'to <h> 
80 ^ 1 am, on the contrary, ready to* ad¬ 
mit, that the adoption of such a measuiU 
can only be justified by an adequate ne¬ 
cessity. In the present instance, whaS Is 
the fact? that the riiier of France his 
determined, at the price even of infiietiitg 
commercial ruin upon those over whom 
he rules, to exclude your trade from the 
continent. If he does not succeed effec¬ 
tually in doing so, if muchr'tottll finds-Ita 
way, his system has bad the effect^ com¬ 
paratively at least, of turning tbe balance , 
of intercourse against us, and thus mffo- ' 
encing ^ the exchange. His decrees am 
less effectual, to prevent the produeoOf 
the continent from finding its tyay to tri, 
than in excluding our produce from tbe 
continental markets. Hence an obviMto 
cause of an unfavourable exebann. 'In 
ordinary times, the immediate elbei uf 
such an unfavourable exchange Would bi, 
by.a reduction of price to tbe foreign 
consumer, resulting fron^he aflvantage 
of tbe exchange, to forcr out a greatir 
proportion of' our manufictures; the 
quantity of bills would be tliereby a«t« 
inented ; and the precious metola woam, 
in but a comparatively smali amotint, -die 
sent abroad. So long as goodsscouid be 
applied to settle the accouftt, tbe price of 
bullion would not rise materially arove 4ts 
natural price. But now 'goods cannot' be , 
sent as in ordinary timet.' It is not |>rido 
which limits the quantite of out uxoocts ; 
it is th« rnk and diffiouitgr of InlfeffiM^ 
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them into the continent, where they sell 
»tt an advance oi' more than ICO per cent. 
What then roust be the result ? either that 
our imports must be reduced, or the pre> 
cious metals be sent out as that export 
which can most easily find its way to the 
continent. Is it nut obvious that this 
must drain the country of its bullion; 
that, in proportion as the stock in hand (a 
very ina(Jt'(|uate resource, even including 
the fraudulent aid of our coin) diminishes, 
the price must increase—and to what ex« 
teuti 1 can assign no other limits than the 
premium a rich and powerful country will 
pay rather than be denied the means of 
luxurious enjoymeut, or the means of as* 
sailing the eneni}', and of defending itself. 
If, as a nation, we are conU'iit. to pay 2j 
per cent, rather than be depiived of the 
wines and brandies of the conuneni, or be 
restricted in the quantity of naval stores 
we require for both our public and private 
demands; or abandon the cause of our a1* 


teract the influence of the exchange by 
this means, and to keep our currency, as 
it is said, upon a level in value with the 
currency of the states of the continent. 
If this is to be done, the quantity of cir¬ 
culating medium is not to depend on the 
internal wants of the country ; lit is not to 
be kept up to its accustomed amount, with 
such additions, from lime to time, as the 
augmented extent of our transaettiona 
may require: but it is to be regulated 
with reference to our external intercourse, 
and to exchanges influenced by the power 
of the enemy. If such a principle were 
acquiesced in, I apprehend the controul 
of our circulating medium would at once 
be sui rendered to the enemy. _Could you 
hold out a more powerful m^we, to the 
ruler of France, to multiply hrt restrictive 
eflorts against our trade, than to suffer him 
to suppose that he possessed a decisive 
influence over out internal currency, as 
well as over the whole property of the 


lies, and our own on the field; is it difli* 
cull to understand why the price of bul¬ 
lion rises, viiti:out referring it to a fall in 
the value oi' 15an.k notes ? And, if the rise 
is such as tlie exchange now indicates, is | 
it not certain that the coin will be melted i 
ami exported ? 

The result seems to be, that, although 
in ordinary times—lime even of war, your 
gold coin, protected by laws, the efficacy 
of which is now wholly incompetent to 
struggle against the existing temptations, 
may maintain iuclf in circulation, and 
the banking system of the country pro¬ 
ceed in its accustomed course, subject 
only to those slighter checks, which never 
can justify recourse being had to a bill 
prohibiting the Hunk from issuing coin; 
yet that, in other times, and especially 
such as we live in, vve have no option, but 
to counteract the system of the enemy 
by one of corresponding energy. If you 
do not, the Bank must either shut up, or 
contract its issues to such an extent as to 
give anvartiiicial value to the paper cur¬ 
rency, from ifs scarcity, equivalent to the 
advance of price on gold. This may 
check the gold from going out of the 
kingdom, but at what sacrifice ? at the 
risk of that convulsion to which, lowering 
suddenly, the value of all property within 
the country, to an equal amount, must ne¬ 
cessarily lead. The Committee have laid 
it dowh that the Bank ought to be guided 
in the amount of their issues by the state 
of the exchanges and the price of gold ; 
this must mean that they are to coun¬ 


country ? 

'i'o what an extent of mischief must it 
not lead, so long as foreign exchanges, 
and, with them, the price of the preciout. 
metals, are coAilsed by the violence of 
the enemy, should the scale of value 
w'ithin the country be made to undergo 
similar variations: yet such must be the 
case, if the exchanges and the price of 
gold are to determine the amount of Bank 
issues. The value of properly would be¬ 
come so uncertain, that no man could 
judge one day what he w'ould he worth 
the next. The quantity of circulating 
medium must be so enormously and so 
rapidly reduced, as to throw every thing 
into confusion ; yet such must have been 
the result, if the Bank llcstriciion Bill had 
not passed. 

But why siiould we throw away the bene¬ 
fits proposed and experienced under that 
Bill, by voluntarily inflicting on ourselves 
the iii'schiefs it was intended to obviate ? 
That Bill was passed to protect the coun¬ 
try against the evils of having its circu¬ 
lating medium deranged by the demand 
for guineas resulting from internal alarm. 
It is continued to protect us against a de¬ 
mand for gold for exportation, in its ex¬ 
tent eq ’.ally incompatible with our being 
enabled either to procure or preserve a 
metallic currency. I am ready to admit 
that our present system produces a tempo¬ 
rary abandonment of the accustomed stan¬ 
dard. In ordinary times, the gold coin ia 
the standard, by which the value of Bank 
paper, and of all other commodities, is 
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measured. It is chosen as our standard, 
because, whilst commerce is free, it is 
more uniform than any other. It is now, 
for a time, relinquished, because it has 
become the least uniform. If gold, in 
coin, cannot be preserved, by force of 
law, from being melted in ordinary tintes, 
when bullion, in its nature equivalent to a 
bill of exchange, has advanced 20 per 
cent, how can coin remain in circulation ? 
So far as guineas, since 1797, have made 
any part of our circulation, they have in 
Great Britain been at par with Ba^ 
notes. I mention this as a conclusive 
proof that Bank notes have not been de¬ 
preciated ; protesting, however, against 
the converse conclusion that even a dis¬ 
parity of v^ue between the coin and 
Bank paper, such as wu have witnessed in 
Ireland, necessarily establishes, for reason.s 
already alluded to, the fact of deprecia¬ 
tion. But, when the Restriction Bill 
passed, the principle of coin and paper 
being universally convertible ceased. 
The consequence has been to preserve for 
better times, in the coders of the Bank, the 
gold coin, whirh would otherwise have 
been hoarded or exported ; and the eiiect 
has been, to enable the Bank to regulate 
its issues of notes by the wants of the 
country, instead of being guided by con¬ 
siderations of mere banking security. 

But it is said, out of this has grown a 
great evil, which would nut have happened, 
if the Bank had not been released from the 
ordinary control of cash payments: their 
issues have been excessive, and their paper 
is now depreciated. With respect to the 
first point, it appears to rne, that too much 
reliance has been placed by the Committee, 
in their Report, on the infallible nature of 
this criterion, namely, payments in cash 
on demand, for regulating the due amount 
of Bank issues. We are all agreed, that, 
in ordinary times, this must be the regu¬ 
lating principle, and that, whatever may 
be its defects or inconveniences, they must 
be submitted to; but do not let us over¬ 
look their existence, or desire gratuitously 
to expose ourselves unnecessarily to their 
operation. My persuasion is, that in 
prosperous times, that is, when no run 
upon the Bank is apprehended, this regu¬ 
lating principle is of little help to the Bank 
in guiding their judgment with respect to 
the quantity of paper it may be fit for 
them to issue; whilst, in times oldifiieulty, 
it leaves them no option but to restrict, for 
their own security, their issues, often to 
an extent they know must be prejudicial 


to the public interest. When they are 
under no alarm for their stock of guineas^ 
what other restraint are they subject to, 
than that prudential reserve which now 
influences their judgment, in regulating 
their issues? 

The supposition that their issues are at 
present excessive, rests upon no proof: 
upon the best estimate which can be made 
of the total amount of circulating medium 
now in existence (including private ban¬ 
ker's notes), it does not appear to exceed 
what existed previous to 1797, in a greater 
degree than is required by the immense 
increase of our trade, revenue, and manu* 
factures, the advancement of agriculture, 
and every other branch of internal im¬ 
provement; the whole conducted under 
the accumulated expence of inci eased 
taxe.s and advanced prices of labour. The 
country possesses considerable security 
against excessive issues, from the rapidity 
w'itii whirh any excess is known to return 
upon the Bank ; and this return cannot 
be better proved than by what may be 
observed to happen after the dividends are 
issued, when the additional quantity of 
notes thrown into circulation, generally 
amounting to several millions sterling, re¬ 
duces it.self in the course of a few days, 
and, at the end of a week, or ten days, the 
bank-notes outstanding are insensibly re¬ 
stored to their former level. 

But it is said, although bank -notes may 
not be depreciated, the quantity issued is 
such as to occasion a progro-sive advance 
in the price of all commodities, injurious 
to the interest of the consunicr, and ulti¬ 
mately to that of the manufacturer, by its 
tendency to check export. This idea is 
formed upon a very mistaken view of the 
question. 1 do not mean to contend that 
the facility of procuring discounts does 
not encourage speculation, and what is 
called overtrading; or ih-at, where such 
facilities arc given, the number of failures 
will not be augmented ; but then it should 
be remembered, whilst .sn.-nq evil iS pro¬ 
duced by such spi'culaiions, much advan¬ 
tage results. What is it tint this adven- 
tnroiis spirit of c^mm. icial enterprise 
which cii.\l}ks onr inerchatus to contend 
against, the decrec..s of the i nemy, and to 
find out, in the midst of war, new channels 
for our superabundant produce } This evil 
w'lll restrain itself. The s.igaciiy of the 
lender will keep the borrower within 
bounds, and, in the progress of time, 
though individuals may sutler, (he nation 
will be benefited. 
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But the effect of a full circulation upon 
prices at home I conceive to be the re¬ 
verse of what is supposed. I admit that 
the first effect of a reduction of the circu¬ 
lating medium would be to lower prices, 
the value of the circulating medium itself 
being enhanced in proportion to its scar¬ 
city ; but it would soon operate in a cor¬ 
responding degree to check reproduction; 
and, although the produce on hand would 
sell cheaper, less being produced, the prices 
must speedily rise again, the demand con¬ 
tinuing the same, from the scarcity of the 
articles. Whereas, an abundant circu¬ 
lation, encouragingreprodiii iii'ii, the com¬ 
petition belivcen the seiicrs infallibly 
lowers the price, and the consumer obtains 
what he retjuires on the lowest terms for 
which the commodity can be prolitubly 
produced. For tliese rea^o'is, I cannot 
admit that prices are injuriously influenced 
by a redundant circulation, resting on 
principles such as those which govern tlie 
issues of the Bank of liinglaiid ; and I 
think I may venture to assume, from the 
diligence of the Committee, that, if they 
could have traced any advance of price 
in the leading articles of consumption, 
which could be fairly shew'ti to connect 
itself w'ith th« alleged excess of notes, they 
would have annexed, to their Report, 
tables of the prices current dining ihe 
period which has elapsed since the Ue- 
atriction Bill took place. So far from 

f irices ha\ ing advanced in the two or three 
ast years, since exchanges became un¬ 
favourable. and bank-note.s aie assumed to 
be depreciu'ed, i believe the fact to he 
the reverse ; tiiat the rise has been gradual 
for a series of years past, in degiee not 
more than roniinensuraiu oiih the growth 
of taxes ; and that, in the tliiee l.ist years, 
when the excissof nole.s has been most 
complained ot, there has been rather a <le- 
cline iliaii an adv.mce ii the prices curient. 

The mo".! imponant (juc'Ikmi, however, 
remaips to he discus'Cil — namely, whether 
there is any .sound, p'mci|ile, on which it 
can be alledged that Bank notes are depre¬ 
ciated. It IS much to lie lamented that 
such an as.sertion should have been ha¬ 
zarded, orsucli a term as depreciation ap¬ 
plied, in a parliamentary docmnciit, to the 
established currency of the country. 1 
need not impress upon the mimls of those 
to whom 1 address myself, what an effect 
it must produce in Europe, if such a con- 
elusion should receive the countenance of 
the House of Commons: 1 trust the Com¬ 
mittee will feet it. incumbent upon them to 


pronounce a decisive judgment to thecon* 
trary. But it is impossible not to look 
with some alarm to the injurious effects 
upon our public credit abroad, which such 
a suggestion, from a Committee of this 
House, is calculated to produce. May 
not the foreigner interpret the word “ de¬ 
preciation’' in the sense he has always un¬ 
derstood if, as referable to Ids own depre¬ 
ciated paper currency, viz. that it requires 
so much more of this paper to purchase 
any given article of life ? May he not in- 
fgr, that our Bank-paper is following the 
same course w'hich the French assignats, 
and other forced paper currencies, have 
run, and that our resources may soon be 
similarly exhausted ? Can we hope that 
the limited meaning which tm Committee 
alone intend to annex to the word “ de¬ 
preciation” will be adverted to, and that a 
more extend'-d sense will not he given to 
it ? The CommiU.-'f', I apprehend, mean 
to .say, that, when the B-nik-paper is not 
convertible at the will of the holder into 
coin, and when the quantity of gold con¬ 
tained in the coin might, ifsold in the mar¬ 
ket, produce more than its value in bank¬ 
notes, as regulated by its Mint price, this 
constitutes depreciation, notwitiustandiiig 
Bank-notes may cnntiniie to command the 
same amount of produce, or labour, within 
the country as before : and they further 
describe the difference helween the market 
price of standard gold in notes and its 
mint price, a.s the precise measure of the 
depreciation thus imputed to Bmk-paper. 

If the Committee choose aibitiarily to 
annex such a meaning to the word depre- 
eiation, win n so ex[ilamed ainl understood, 
it is impo-.silile to oppose any other rea¬ 
soning to the propooition, than to deny 
.su'h to be the ordinary «r fair accepta- 
iion of thetenn. 1 cuiisider Btiik-iioics 
as intended, in (omiinni wiili the coin of 
the realm, to con.stitnte our domestic cir-« 
c'llating nit dium, and each to bear a cer- 
inin h\ed ritio oi value to the other, and 
to all ihe other commodities of ihe coun- 
tiy; the latter, siihjeel however, to the 
variation of a m.nkei price, perpetually 
fluctuating, and to Ihe piogie.s.sive advance 
of nriee whn h increa.se of taxe-* and other 
circumstances alfeciing the cliarge of re¬ 
production may necessarily occa.siun. 1 
use the term domestic circulating medium, 
because the policy of our laws never in¬ 
tended that either our coin or our Bank- 
pa|)er should constitute any part of our 
foreign currency, or means of exchange 
with foreign states; that operation the law 
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has assigned to Gommodities* and to bul¬ 
lion, with tbe agency of bills of exchange. 

1 apprehend it ia no answer to this rea¬ 
soning, to 8;iy such a law is nugatory in it¬ 
self, and that the coin will be exported in 
defiance of law ; the principle is not the 
less true, nor can it be pronounced im¬ 
practicable in its application, except in 
the convulsed state in which trade now is, 
when bullion has acquired a supernatural 
agency, and consequem^ly a supernatural 
value. 

As both coin and paper are intended fo 
act as mere domestic instruments of circu¬ 
lation, any influence which diverts cither 
from that pur|H)se, has a direct tendency 
to derange the machine of circulation, by 
altering its ptopoi tional amount to the bu¬ 
siness it has to transact. What has been 
the eflect of the Restriction Bill, and the 
fraudulent export of our coin To reduce 
the machine of circulation to the extent of 
the guineas withdrawn, supfiose to the 
amount of 20 millions. What must have 
been the eilect of such a quantity with¬ 
drawn and not replaced by paper? That 
the remainder of the circulating medium, 
supposing it 20 millions more, must have 
doubled in value, and all commodities fal¬ 
len one half, to the entire suhversioti of all 
existing contracts, the convulsion of public 
credit, and the probable interruption of 
national industry. 

What then became necessary ? Why. 
that the place of the coin withdrawn should 
be supplied by paper, and to such an ex¬ 
tent a.s to preserve, not to alter the relative 
proportion previously subsisting between 
the circulating medium and the circula¬ 
ting [iioperty of the country. K the pro- 
poUion i.s preserved, the value of the paper 
must remain unchanged as a medium of 
internal purcha'it5; and «ucli I bi lieve to 
be the case: n.y convicMoii is, that,sub¬ 
ject to variations in pi ices, arising from 
other causes (which would have equally 
optnated had pajicr and gold been inter- 
cbangeable), Jiank-paper has preserved its 
full standard of value witli all other com¬ 
modities, bullion < xcepted. It may be 
said, how can you prove that proposition, 
when paper is not convertiiiU; into coin on 
demand ? My aiisvicr is—can you prove 
the reverse ? It is a matter of opinion, and I 
refer to the current prices, fiii ly examined, 
in suppou of iny opinions. 

But it is said the paper is the mere re- 
prehcniative of the precious niclal.s, and is 
depreciated «hen not convertible into 
ibem ; but is it seriously meant to be con¬ 


tended that gold may not b« augmented 
in value 20, 30, 50, or 100 per cent, 
from special causes such as are now in 
operation ? and, if so, on whom is the iosa 
to fall on supplying coin at such a priced 
Can it be imagined that the Bank is bound 
both to liiid gold and to keep up itscircula* 
tion of notes, when such is the demand for 
the prcciousmetalsto be employed in war, 
and in purchases abroad ? The Bank, if 
permitted to discontinue its issues, to ieava 
the commercial world without discounts, 
and to bring ruin on all private, commer¬ 
cial, ar.d banking establishments, might, 
without delay, 1 have no doubt, pay oil' ail 
its outstanding notes in gold. 1 have no 
doubt also, notwithstanding the present 
diiiturbed state of the world, that by con¬ 
tracting their issues to .3 or 4 millions of 
notes, the Bank might continue uninter¬ 
ruptedly to pay ill cash ; the unnatural 
value thus given to the circulating medium, 
from its scarcity, counterbalancing the 
extraordinary demand for gold to send 
abroad but the cfl*ecl must he, (bat the 
nation, for all practical purposes, would 
be left without an adequate circulating 
medium ; the Bank would sufler in a com¬ 
paratively small degree; but the nation 
must be ruined. 

To assert, then, that notes have fallen 
in value, because they have not lisen with 
the precious metals, or that they have 
fallen, compared with the currency of 
other countries because they are not con¬ 
vertible at t'lis moment, without loss, into 
them, does app' ■’ to me to he a most in¬ 
accurate state of the question, founded on 
a total niisn'prfsrntatiun of the first prin¬ 
ciples of cur |iai -urrency. As a corol¬ 
lary iVom whirl , - or, the Committee have 
deduced the , iiciple, that the exchange 
between any two countries never can ex- 
t eed the exnence of transporting (he 
precious metals li ('iii one to the‘other ; a 
fact disproved m daily practice, and pro* 
ceediiig upon the strange assumption^ that 
the quantity of bulliigi to be procured 
wiihiii any country is unlimited. It is 
true, ti person who possesses a pound of 
gold in one country, may command a 
pound of gold in any otiier, at the utmost, 
ihr the cost of ir.insporting h's own gold 
there; bin the per.oon who has no g'bld of 
iii-i own, must, in addition to the expence 
of transport, first buy ihe pound of gojd at 
whatever price the quantity in the market, 
compared with the demand, may impose j 
and then the expence to him of the ex¬ 
change vmII be the increased price' of the 
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gold «d<l0ii to tiie eiptnce of- transport. 
In trucb, the falJocy is not less eyident in 
the toniicr rase, as the expencr, to the 
person who possiwses dm gold, is what ibe 
old is ectualiy worth if sold, and which 
e sacrifices when be sends it abroad. 

■ It appears tlien altogether utiibunded, to 
Msert that Bank notes are depreciated; 
and, if 1 were obliged, between two pro¬ 
positions, both of whiob 1 disapprove, to- 
vole for one, 1 shoald infinitely prefer 
passing an act to require the Bank to re¬ 
sume its cash payments at the end of two 
years, rather than gratuitously, and with¬ 
out proof of the fact or any real remedy 
'in view, vote that the notes of the Bank of 
England are depreciated. The efiect of 
the former vote I might repeal before it 
' came into operation; the consequences of 
the latter 1 could never recall. What 
could induce the Committee so to express 
thdmselves, is to me matter of surprise and 
astonishment; they have done so indirect 
' coDiJ'adiction to the evidence of every wit¬ 
ness they examined, even of sir Bi Baring 
and the continental merchant, the witnesses 
on whom they principally rely, who ex¬ 
pressly testify against them on this mate¬ 
rial poinL Sir F. Baring, an authority en¬ 
titled to the highest respect, declares in 
terms, “ that he does not consider Bank¬ 
notes to be depreciated and the Conti¬ 
nental Merchant says *' that Bank notes 
may not represfent what is expresrad upon 
the face of them, but something in fact 
equally real, though not applicable to 
equalize the balance of trade and he 
further goes on to describe, what he thus 
chooses to call depreciation, as origi¬ 
nating not in the excessive issues of the 
Bank, but in the enemy's measures, and 
its not having recovered, to the paper not 
being exchangeable for cash." Certainly, 
■o brag as cash could be procured upon 
demeo^ and exported, the exchange and 
price of gold could never rise; but where 
is the gold to come from, to equalize this 
aceodnt, when our extraordinary expendi¬ 
ture, in the two last years, for corn, foreign 
freights, and government expences alone, 
exclusive of our ordinary imports, is esti¬ 
mated at from 20 to 25 millions sterling, 
leaving a balance upon the whole of our 
payimmts, commercial and political, of 
from 8 to 12 millions a year against os) 
\\^ith such a balance against us, how is 
it possible to add to our stock of gold ? 
with what description of value are we to 
purchase it abroad, or how retain it in cir- 
cttlatioo if we had it? If the Committee 
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wfere prepared to r^mmend that our 
army should be withdrawn from the Pa- 
iiinsiila, and our foreign expenditure be 
cot down, I can understand that they 
might hope, through a total change of 
system, mid an abandonment of our allies, 
to bring (he exchanges round, and, through 
a favourable exchange, to bring back the 
precious metals: but, to persist in exertion- 
against the enemy, and to break down the 
existing system of^our currency, does ap¬ 
pear to me to be utterly impracticable. 
I before adverted to the advantages Scot¬ 
land had derived from a local currency 
undisturbed in its circulation, by being di¬ 
verted to the liquidation of external de¬ 
mands. The same result is now observa¬ 
ble in the currency of the whole empire : 
we feel the inconveniences of an adverse 
exchange in our foreign intercourse and 
expenditure ; but it does not afiect our in¬ 
ternal prosperity in the slightest degree. 
The enemy may embarrass us in the dis¬ 
posal of our superfluous produce, jn our ex¬ 
ternal expenditure, and supplies from the 
continent; but he cannot produce the 
smallest impression on our internal system. 
How small, comparatively, is the external 
question, and how absurd would it be for 
us to suffer our immense transactions at 
home to be deranged, by attempting to 
conform them to all the violent fluctuations 
which the enemy's lawless power can give 
to the continental exch-anges, and, through 
them, to the price of bullion. We have 
happily, through the integrity and wealth 
of oor Bank, and a state of credit between 
man and man unexampled in any other 
slate, succeeded in realizing a system which 
the enemy cannot shake, and which, if pre¬ 
served, is likely, under Providence, to 
carry us safely through all our difficulties. 
Let us recollect the successive eflbrta 
which have been made by the enemy to 
shake this mighty empire,—first, by arms 
and invasion ; subsequently, through Jaco¬ 
binical principles and rebellion; latterly, 
through the extinction of commerce. All 
these have failed, and yielded to his last 
hope of shaking your safety through the 
dekruction of your established currency— 
the instrument of yoor prosperity and the 
soutoe of all your power. It is well 
knbwn, when the Report we are now con¬ 
sidering reached Paris, at the close of last 
session, the ruler of France was upon the 
point of abandbning his anli-coinmm'cial 
decrees; he had convinced himself, that 
what had annoyed Great Britain, bad 
rained Eraace and her vassal statek.. 
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state of our currency, tlie declaration of strength, as nrell as t|ie p(f}do <rf ||ttf qtnon 
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front the decrees in question, decided the scnce the accredited paper of our banks 
ruler uf France, not only to persevere in preserves its established relation to the 
his coniinercifiJ warfare, !<ut with aggra- general property of the country, which it 
rated suvoiity. Hence the hiirning sup- continues tu circulate, with an uitifON 
plement, the seiaare of Holland, &c. It inity of value which could not belong to it, 
was obfioHs to liiui th.it, if we were if t'cd down to bullion as the standard. 


obliged to retiace our steps uur exertions 
abroad must be contracted ; the pro.^pcct 
was encouraging, and was worlli the at- 
tcmjtt. It rests with the parliament of 
Great Britain to make him feci that this 
new attempt is as aboriiv*' as a!l his former. 
The experience of the laiSt three years has 
shewn him the exports of the liriiish em¬ 
pire increased one fourth, in contempt of 
ail his dccrc.es; and, althougfi he has 
aucect'ded in adding heavily i>> the costs 
of our Fumpean imports, as well as to our 
losses from confi'ieaiions, and, as lar as re¬ 
lates to I he coiiiinciit, mi turning the ba¬ 
lance of payments largely against us, yet 
have we !.(n.c«H'ded, in the face of his pro- 
liibitionK, in exporting, even to the cunti- 
neiii of K'liopc, nearly three limes as much 
ill actual value, as we did >n lime of pro- 
fnmui peace, when alt the continental ports 
svere open lo ns, and when we had a Com¬ 
mercial ireaiy with France her-self. 

What a pr<H»f is this of the importance 
of an internal system of circulation,'in 
its nature placed beyond (he reach of his 
poMM i, sieuijdy .supporting the industry 
of lii« I'ouniiy, its true and only wealtn, 
accoii)i|ir>dnii! gi(;,cl( to I he rising exertions 
of a lalmiioMs population, and resting on 
the eudft ol a Bank, the .solidity f wliose 
re.sourcvs lias never yet been calJed in 
question, I/H us deierniiiie lo eherish 
this syMem, which keeps the rnciiiy’s 
power at a distance, till (he world is onco 
more restored to a settled order of things. 

The whole case of (he Connniilee is 
built upon au assumption that we live in 
erdiiiary tiniesi, and tliat we may conduct 
ourselves upon accustomed principles. 
They reason as if every thing was t4i Qiid 
its level at a mooient w'hen the licentious 
subversion of all (hose ancient principles, 
which have governed the conduct of na¬ 
tions, even when at war, compels us, in 
•elf-defence, to assume an aiiitude of de¬ 
fiance correspondent to the novel eiforls 

(VOL. XIX.) 


and obliged to conform to all the prescpt 
convulsive fluctuations in its price. Oi(t 
of the neces.4ity of abandoning for a time 
the eonveriibility of paper into cash, has 
grown an increased facility of conducting . 
your expenditure abroad, in propoiiion tp 
the quantity of tlie precious metals ex¬ 
ported ; and we have found that, whea 
the means of sending bullion hence have 
been e.xbausted, wherever our arms faavo 
been carried, foreign gold has been supe 
plied upon credits here, the amount of 
which was cither returned tp those coun¬ 
tries in British commodities, or invested 
in our funds: thus supplying fresh rc» 
sources from the capital of the foreigner 
for condnctiiig the war. • 

The Committee, I trust, will do me thd 
justice to remember, that I have through¬ 
out admitted a recurrence to cash pay¬ 
ments as early as circumstances will p^- 
mit, to be essential to public credit, (hat | 
have justified the existing system upoolhe 
pica alone ofan over-rubug necessity, tjaatl 
have not considered such a necessity at 
belonging to ordinary times of war, but 
as arising out- of the new principles ot| 
which the present war has been oouducted 
by the enemy. When the necessity 
ceases, 1 trust the system now in operation 
will cease with it; and I am sanguine in 
mv belief that, with iiida.strv and com-, 
rneree so flourishing, the return of our 
former habits, the drain of war bhing at 
an end, will not be H work of difliculty, 
and need not be a work uf time. But, m 
the interval, as it has been our policy, in 
conducting the war, to annoy the enemy' 
abibad, rather than await bis attack on 
our own shores, so let ms preserve that 
system of currency which enables us to 
confine his violence to the continent, and* 
to deny to him' the power of interfering 
with, or shaking this most vita! branch 
a system, undt'r which we flourish as^pa- 
tion. and through the fruits ef 
C3T) 
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couWnd on behalf of ihe world as well as 
oumelres. 

Mr. Horner denied that be had retro- 
ceded,iOr that the Committee had altered 
their opinion; and maintained, that in¬ 
stead of bringing forward abstract pro¬ 
positions, he bad laid before the House 
ptractical measures for them to adopt. 

Lord Caetkreagh replied, that the pro¬ 
positions were indefinite in their nature, 
and therefore unfair towards the Bank of 
England. 

Mr. Morris rose principally for the 
purpose of answering a challenge from 
hiaright hon. friend, who had commenced 
the discussion that night. His hon. friend 
had said, that he was not aware of any 
irhs&'in which the tender of bank-notes 


and expressed his doubt as to the transac¬ 
tion being within the meiining' of the act, 
a doubt which was confirmed by the pro¬ 
ceedings which bad taken place sub¬ 
sequently to the trial. 

Tlie cry of Adjourn! adjourn! becom¬ 
ing very general, at two o^clock on Wed¬ 
nesday morning the chairman reported 
progress and obtained leave to sit again. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesimyt Mwf 8 . 

Petition of tIie PnopRiEToas or 
Newspapers in Ireland.] A Petition 
of several Proprietors of Newspapers in 
Ireland, was presented and read; setting 
forth. 


had been refused, and the payment of 
coin enforced by law.—Such a case bad 
however occurred in l&OI, on one of the 
circuits in the court of common pleas; and 
it-ikasthe unanimous opinion of all the 
judges, that a creditor was folly entitled 
to have the payment of his debts made in 
the legal coin of the realm ; and that it 
w<tE entirely in his option to reject notes 
altogether. This was a consideration nia- 
teridly..aifecting the liberty of the subject. 
If an individual, after inctR>ctually ten¬ 
dering bank-notes, was prosecuted for 
tlefbt andi^Errested in consequence, what 
step must he take? lie must either buy 
gold bullieii. at the present extravagant 
priefe, and «end it to the Mint to be coin- 
ed ,'t>r he' must pay the debt in silver bul¬ 
lion; fop-whlch he must give 6s. per ounce, 
although In the payment of the debt it 
would be' reckoned only at 5s. 2 d. He 
allowed that the feelings of individuals 
would^ generally speaking, restrain them 
from resorting to such an extreme mea- 
sure-towarUa their creditors; but such was 
the law ; and it ought to be recollected 
that law was framed, not for those w'ho 
cherished benevolent and honourable feel¬ 
ings, but for the purpose of restraining 
the bad passipns of those who were of an 
opposite chsract'or. The only alternative 
which parliament had was evidently to 
make ndtes a legal tender; but this would 
>be a measure attended with consequences 
of such ap equivocal nature, that no one 
had ventured to mention it in- the House 
without'accompanying tils notice with a 
great mkny qualifying observations. Ad¬ 
verting to tnu Case of De Yongc, who 
was tried for trafficking in guineas, he en¬ 
tered into an-exam illation of'the acton 
which that prosecution was instituted; 


'■ That from time to time it had been 
thought expedient by the legislature of 
Ireland, to lay duties upon advertisements, 
and down to the last session of parliament, 
the duty stood at one British shilling for 
every ten lines of the length of twenty 
em^s of the letter called Long Primer, used 
in printing; and that notwithstanding this 
duty, when charged upon long advertise¬ 
ments, increased to a degree considerably 
exceeding the duty upon advertisements 
in England, yet the tax in Ireland had 
been for years progressively increasing,' 
and its operation had been more favour¬ 
able to the public revenue in the last year 
than at any preceding; and that an im- 

f iroved spirit in the diurnal press of Ire- 
and, had turned the public attention to 
the Irish newspapers; and a proportionate 
desire for advertising, accompanied their 
extension and popularity; that this grow¬ 
ing desire in the public being at the same 
time aided by corresponding eflbrts in the 
respective proprietors of newspapers to 
invite advertisements, there was every ra¬ 
tional ground to hope that the public re¬ 
venue would have received progressive 
accessions of increase, especially as the 
duty was not so heavy upon advertise¬ 
ments of a moderate length as to discou¬ 
rage the proprietors from inserting many 
at some risk of ever deriving any advan¬ 
tage from the insertion of them; and that 
in the last session an act was passed, doub¬ 
ling >he tax upon advertisements, which 
measure had an immediate effect in dimi¬ 
nishing the profits of the petitioners, with¬ 
out producing the effect 6f a proportionate' 
increase of the public revenue ; and that 
the petitioners have made inquiry into the 
amount of the duty paid before the tak 
upon advertisements had ^ed 'doubled^ 
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and alio since, and that from the best in* 
formation they hare been able to obtain, 
the produce of the duty upon advertise' 
ments in the Dublin newspapers alone, 
from the 5th of January 1810 to the 31st 
of March next ensuing was 2,137/. 7s. &d .; 
and that from the 31 si of March to the 
30th of June following it amounted to 
2,022/. 7s. Gd. making a gross sum in 
that period of 4>,159/. I5s.; and that the 
new duty commenced on the J6th of 
July, and including sixteen days of the 
old duty, the gross amount of the pro¬ 
duce of advertisements from the .lOtb 
of June to the SOih of September 1810 
was 2,175/. 6*. 8d.j from the 30th of Sep¬ 
tember to the 5th of January 1811 the 
gross duty was 2,755/. I Is. 2</- making a 
gross sum from the 30th of June 1810 to 
the 5th of January 1811, of 4,930/. 
17s. lOd.; and that although there ap¬ 
pears to be an increase in the produce of 
the double tax of 771/. ‘2s. lOd. yet this is 
to be accounted.fur by the institution of 
two daily newspapers, and a third pub¬ 
lished weekly, the duty upon the adver¬ 
tisements contaiired in which gave a gross 
sum of I, QUO/. Ids. 4d. towards the sum 
before mentioned of +,930/. 17s. lOd. ; and 
that from the above premises it is conclu¬ 
sive, that if tliuse new newspapers had not 
been set up subsequent to the IGth of July, 
the duty upon advertisements, though 
doubly taxed, would have been less pro¬ 
ductive than with the old tax; and that a 
part of this produce is in fact charged 
upon government proclamations, and tliereJ 
fore does not in renlily add any thing to 
the revenue of the state ; and that the pe¬ 
titioners were led to understand that the 
principle of the tax was to establish a ratio 
whereby advertisements in Ireland should 
be subject to two tliirds of the duty pay¬ 
able thereon in England, hue they find 
that the scale was to extend no fitrlher 
than to advertisements under twenty lines; 
and that, from twenty lines up to any in- , 
definite number, the duty payable In Ire- { 
land exceeds that payable in England by i 
a progressive increase, which makes an 
advertisement, in any of the petitiouers' 
papers, of three hundred lines, liable to a 
duty of 3/., whilst in England it would be 
subject to but 3s.'; and that, fronl the 
doubling the tax upon adveri^sements, 
even those persons whose necessities co/n* 
pel them to advertise at any price, limit 
their inKrtions to less than half the num¬ 
ber of times they wou^ ptherufise do, by. 
which practice the revenue is not only 
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reduced, but the petitioners suflera titate-c 
rial loss; and (W revent^.’bilifibg 
fr<^ newspapers is «lsh otlierwise di|^lt|Ajr 
affected by the decrease of' adwtwpi* 
ments, in as mueb as those persobs 
incur 1 he expence of advertising ore 
ways interestetf, and therefore peouiiarly; 
anxious to promote (he circulation of subn 
papers as contain their advertitementSf; 
that also a very numero.ua clas* of readeeai 
were accustomed to purchase newopaperaf 
jehiefly for the information to be derived 
from the advertising columns, to which.' 
clasD, by reason of (be decrease in the ad- 
vcrlisementa in consequence of the add!-’ 
tiunal tax, newspapers have lost a prinei*' 
pal recommendation; the joint eintei of 
which is a diminution of the circulation of 
newspapers, and a serious redutiion of. 
that part of the revenue which .arises 
from the dut^ upon newspaper stamps, 
amounting to considerably more-then Ute 
additional tax upon advertising was ever 
estimated to produce; and (hat so consi¬ 
derably has the public desire to advertise 
their general and particular wants through, 
the medium of the newspapers abated,. 
that, even if the duty were reduced to ita 
former rale, it would require some time- 
and inducement to bring back the fo|p-: 
tive business to its former standard; and,, - 
for this purpose, they conceive that tbe - 
revenue would be rendered more prodoc-, 
tive by a moderate rate of duty than tha- 
present, which bears no proportion .to tbe 
means of the general class of advertisers;, 
and that the periodical press of Ireland- 
labours under hardships and obstructions' 
peculiar to itsell^ not only in consequence 
of the duty on advertisements in Ireland 
being commonly four, six, and frequently . 
ten times greater than that imposed upon , 
advertisements of the same length in Eng*. 
land, but a].so because the proprietors. are 
deprived of various advantages enjoyed 
by the English propiietors of newspapers; 
and that they particularly refer to the dis* , 
count allowed on the payment or tbeie > 
stamp duties respectively, the Irish pro¬ 
prietor being allowed only one and • hldf,, 
per cent, discount, to which if was re« .i. 
duced the last session of parliament, whild,- 
the allowance in England is upyrordi of.) 
seventeen and a half per cent'ji. anfl pray- ^ 
ing the House to re estabitsh tbe formeC', 
rate of taxation npon advertisementi, vis, 
one shilling British, for every ten iine^ 
and further to.limit that duty, so that; iatM 
jno case it sha|l exceed ,tbe sum. ap.adyet^^ 
Jtisement of the same, number of linjii 
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would be iMUbie to hi Engtend, and' ako 
that such regulations may be made with 
respect to the dkicount allowed- on news- 
p’jiper stamps in Ireland as may place the 
petitioners .u|)f>n an- eqtial footing with the 
proprietors of newspapers in England.** 

Orderedl'to lie upon-the table. 

Eetition rnoM TUB City of London 

KCSPECTINU BeTBLE’M HoSPITSL.] A 

?»'tiiioft of the mayor and cmntnonalty 
and oithiens of the City of London, masters 
guardians and governors of ,the house and 
hospital called Bethlem, situate without 
and-near-to Bishopsgnte, of the. said city 
of London, .’was brought. up - and read; 
setting forthx ■** Tliat the hospital for lu¬ 
natics' or insane persons, called the house 
or hospital of Bethlem, situate in Moor- 
fields, in the city of London, is a very an- 
tlent brick building, and is btcotne so 
Tttihuus as ifnt to be capable 'of being in 
any way well and suOicipntly repaired, 
ill consequence whereof a consi(ler<ible 
• part hath been lately taken down; and 
that it has been thought expedient that a 
building of proper extent and accommo¬ 
dation, should be erected for the recep- 
ficn and support of curable and incurable 
lunatics; and ■ that the said ho.spital of 
Bethlem, ihdepeildeiitly of the great ad*- 
Vantage arising therefrom to the public at 
large, has always received and harboured 
great numbers of the soldiers and sailors 
of his Mcjfesly's army and navy, whereby 
a-Very 'great isaving hath annually, for a 
long, peHod of time, accrued to his Ma- 
je8ty*s government, which would have been 
othertvise under the necessity of maintain¬ 
ing those unfortunate objects at the private 
houses es ablishcd for the reception of 
sOCh as are afflicted with derangement; 
and "'that it is the object and intention of 
the "petit loiters, in such new hospital in- 
■ fended to be-erected (if the petitioners 
shall b'e put in a condirion to erect the 
tamd); to-appropriate a.considerable por- 
tW of such establishment to the use. of 
bU 'Mb)eMy*S'%otdiers and sailors;, and 
that ‘the fuhds of the said hospitid, being 
' bf^getV'r'ib'adA)uat« to the erection of a 
' bahdiiigdbr the reception of lunatics, 

' ii^bd^^he Ksaistbiice-of parliament in fur. 

'nt''Bo. aseful. and benevolent a 
^^ij^lbivei theotieuse was-pleased, in the 
yfftr lo' grant to :t be. petitioners,., on 

^tbeiv^* n^liValinHjttbe noiaof -JO/fot)/. the. 
'’liif^tidirrM ftailrihgit^t'tl»b.time-4n owt 
td^lstfuh ur er-ect tbn new .building on 
1ll|m hi Islii^jiwii balonging-ie the Orf^n* 

' ,.4 


I Coippany, which intention the petitionen 
were .however unabla to carrydiito uxecu- 
tioD, in-consequence of.the Bill.fur efiec-* 
tuatiug such purrh'ise not having met with 
the approbation of parliament, the said 
company appearing to be trustees of such 
land for a specific cliantable purpose, and 
the same being therefore considered to ba 
inalienable wUliout the undertaking of the 
master and wardens of the said company 
that the money to be received for tli« said 
land should be laid uui in the purchase of 
other land to be settled to the same usei^ , 
which the said master and wardens did not 
feel themselves at liberty to give; and 
that, since the unfavourable termination of 
such treaty, the pciitioners have come to 
an agreement with the city of Landou for 
an exchange of the site of the prvst iil hos- 

f iitak containing about two -jcies and an 
laIf, for certain land belonging to the city, 
situate in Siint t^eoree’s fieliii,, conlaiiiing 
about eleven acies and ih''ec quuriers, uu 
which spot tlic patioiu-i will poss<-ss such 
superior advantages of air and exorc.se, a« 
they have never yet enjoyiri, .'ind which 
agreement has been raufu-d by an art of 
the 50th year of his present Ma)e.-ity; and 
tliat the whole of tlic funds actually be¬ 
longing to the petitioners, a[iplicabie to 
the purpose of erecting a new hospital, 
including the said sum of 10,000/ . imounU 
to the sum of !^8,000/., or thereabouts, to 
which are to be added the savings which 
may accrue from such pan of the income 
of the hospital as can he appropriated to 
that purpose, and from the benevolent 
.subscriptions of individuals; and that a 
plan hath been iaie>y submitted to the 
petitioners by tbpir surveyor, comprising 
within itself a uuilding tor (^00 palients 
and fur 400patients, either ol which de¬ 
signs can be executed as shall be joilged 
most advisoble, and as the petitioners 
shall be thereto -aided and assisred by Use 
liberality of parliament; and that the es¬ 
timate for the budding to contain 200 lu¬ 
natics amounts to the sum of 85,000/.; 
and that the petitioners were prevented 
applying tp the House before the time 
limited for receiving private petitions was 
expired, by, reason that his M^esty*s 
aanciion ot' such an application could mA 
be obtained sooner; and praying, that 
leave mdy be given to present a petAien 
fof the pufpoee abeveMinentipned.**^; 

-Ordered, That the eascL Petitmn. .be .«w> 
jTprrwd ^ a.C(ei}p^ee>..Wi4h-po#vet! eistti 
for person^ .papery and eecbide. 
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Petitions from PajsLet and Lanark 

RESfECTiNO THE CoTTON MaNUPACTDRC, CUl«»*rftO affillW W*fefcfV«iM.! vii5 • VJ v^'^ 

&C.1 ImtA AirthiMd Hamilton ^xitROXtA Sir. 

a Petition of aeverai pcnotia rending in ecudd be eflbrdedj bu# ibbagb «fiicptMit:; 
the town of Paisley end Suburb! thereof; refnem, he<w«s cbnvincei) ihRtir' ththri'Hiw ■ ♦ 
setting forth, trenefr bad' been Rafntty - > 

" ’Pbat the petitioners, in consequence of they beuld wider any: p|an«ef-nfUTMentiM 
the depresKed condition of trade, have of tiun. ■ ;; 

lete t>een subjected to difficulties unknown The Petition'irw orderedt to lieiea dub 
at any furtner period ; ami that at present Table/ ■ ■ 

such is the low state of th% Cotton Manu* - Mr. Jloustom presented -A.PedtinQ /df I 
factures, that ftreat numbfos hare been severalberiloni. manofatiturefajiaetehalMi/^- 
Uirown out of einployhionti and the wages mechanics, and lahooren«f nlldenominaa . 
of those that are employed hare in gcna» tions, nmiding in tianai'b, Ayr, and Ketnt 
ral, within the last ten months, been re* I'rctr shireStj^d^ihe menu&etitrHig.placlf 
aduced two thirds, so that, it requires gieat adjacent, wbtvh wavread; setting'fpMilt *. 
exertions for an individual to procure the O'Thai, in consequence of • rapid d«>» 
necessaries of iiic; and such is tlio gene* dine of trade, 'and. a gcnoral Atagimtibn 
rai distrei’S, that of a population of about of ba6iiiess,.'ihc labouring cliasi^.of thi 
.SO,000, upwards of 1,200 families, who Petti ioners hare been of lata sabjecteA tD' 
fortueriy supported themselves by their sufferings exceeding itt extant and setetdly 
own industry, are reduced to the nccessiiy any thing of thb kind aver known in that 
of receiving precaiious and temporaly part of tlK kingdom ; and that at present, 
assistance from their humane and rdore such is the reduced and rained state of tbc 
wealthy neighbours; and that the present Cotton. Manufacture, with which the evil 
calamity, though first felt by the manu< originated, and with which every'Other 
facturei H and operatives, has not been con- profession uniformly' sufl^rs, ttot, of 
lined to them alone, but ha.s extenderi to $0,00(1 looms,which weie all empfoyed ill 
almost every rank and profession, involv June .hist, about 1 $, 000 - are at present 
ing ill ruin many respectable hidiriduals unoccupied, and- the wearerb wandering 
of large capital; bankruptcy has succeed- in ali directions in March of work of any 
cd bankruptcy to sucii an alarming extent kind, which can rarely bo fntuid, while an 
as nearly to destroy ail eonfidctmiibbetwixt equal number of women and children, «r 
the matiufacturer and merchant; and that odiers, who depended on these‘. chiefly, if 
the present depressed state of our menu- not wliolly, for-employment, ore also iatd 
faciures is chiefly owing to the exclusion idle; and that even thi^ Weavers who ar« 
of our cuinnierce from the continent of at present eiii|ifoyed, 'Owing to «ai tmpre* 
Iwrope, and the stoppage of our trade cedemed reduetitm of prices, buiool 
W'lth America, in consequence of ibc orders average more than five shillings per week, 
in council and ilie. blockading system; after deducting «navoidah|« expences, -• 
and tliat the present mode of returniog sum not sufficient fur an iiMliriiiloali and 
members to ‘the House by such a smaif bearing no -pFeportinn to the insiDlemiaiot 
part of the population is the primary cause of a family; and that-aVomBion. rat* et 
of itie evils which this country inbours prices for weaving was drawn up and 
under, as it dehtroys that connectioirwliicb agreed to by the manaffitturen iketw in 
ought to exist between the people and which both paiaies Uon^ered ffW 

their representatives; and that a full fair and reasonable, amt'thoogh Aemporavy 
and free representation of the people in fluctuations in trade aametitaeseccaiilimed 
parliament is absnlotely necessary, Jiot trifling deviidimis, yist'aa.iNig-aaRkeaMil 
only ;q give energy to the state but ooo- regulutionb' wem considered iffiA twranioo 
fide nee to the jieb^e, who, being restored standard, so long the OAton 'MsSlufliotura- 
to that place and those privileges in the fluotrshed; bat ihew were wnfononataly 
constitotioii to which they 'are well enti- bioke through, and am dtceglflnr aoeda« 
tied, would cheerfully aobmit to the sa- p^metit sufastitmed in' thnir 
crifices which they jRight be catilfd upon disorder df'OMR'sei»v«rre»4haJtoaiilr*«Bd: 
to moke, in order to preserve the inde- aii ili-Alirected parsimoity on 'tiMV*part4f 
pendence, and promote the welfare of the eevrrai toann^turiDg 
siiHir country; end ipesying the tHoose Ro oelerated the •Rnsdbidr; •ad-lMS iM 
take into consideration tl» present atasm- eomfdeted «he ’tuin wregalorii^ -indl m 
iagstata-«f'«ltoooiintry»taidtauiqpt«Bcb l«lH|pp%fa•jgul^•«ttatmaMfiKrtlsrta 
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hk^ prkM, md another' felbared his 
wattpte, till) contend inft-with one another 
ftv the ehoapesttnade gooddi the conscien* 
ttouaemptoyorf wtUing to tet his work* 
mea 'hvt by tbetr itidoetry, was at last 
ltapead<also to redoce his prices, to secure 
hiaaself a ehance in the market; and that 
to such an alarming extent has this errone* 
aus scheme of reducing the > weaver's 
wages been earned, that the pi ices paid 
at present do not amount, in many in* 
atiacee, to more than one fourth, and on 
■ fair average are not equal to one third 
ef)that paid for the same fabrics twenty* 
•igbt ygara ago ; so that, tailing the ad- 
eiBce os provisions, bouse am) simp rent, 
and on the implements used by the weaver 
into the account, the price at present paid 
far weaving tweiUy*foar yai^v of some 
ISibricB will not procure more of these ne* 
eessary articles than the price of three 
yank of the same fabrics would have pro¬ 
cured at the above period, nor what four 
and'S half yards would have paid for in 
1792 ; in this way have the operatives 
bean reduced to poverty, and in place of 
&eir employers being benefited by their 
ks^ unless in a few fortunate instances, it 
has- contributed, perhaps more than any 
pibnt cirrunistaace, to the general bank* 
niptcy, and the present low state of com* 
Otercnid credit; nor was it possible it could 
du otheewtse, every reduction of wages 
lipfing a direct tendency to reduce the 
matlut, net merely for goods made at re* 
docedi prices, but also the value of the 
whola.'iBMiufsctared atock undisposed of, 
ohbgi^g the speculator who had over* 
restira bis capital tp sell below prime 
cost to save bis credit; and that tbe pre¬ 
sent sweeping calamity, so rapid and de- 
nmtive in its progress, and which the 
petiSionersare convinced has been brought 
about, in no^ small degree, by this system 
of reduction, though first felt by the 
CibttoB Manufacturers and Weavers, has 
by ‘an meant beeiv confined to their de* 
psvtnumfaflf trade, the pctiiiooerH of every 
nthffir<pvefeiaion defiendtng in one way or 
alhei>oa the above braneb, have all in 
fheir torn been involved, and afe ^at pre* 
sans.'liufferiog a share of the general dis- 
a very considerable uamber of the 
josiBlqymeo hnuse carpenters, cabinet 
nmkdrt/.and tailors, are out of employ*' 
bsdnt,. while those engaged are ueneraily 
limited in their working hours; the black- 
iWilhs, masons, and others connected with 
htiildiogB are also but paritally employed 
tmm. at-nddeed w^s; aad -Uie peti* 
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tioners in general are one third of the 
whnie, entirety destitute of work; and 
that the petitioners are aware that some 
of the facts above stated may appear exag¬ 
gerated, but, conscious that tbe roost i(»- 
credible circumstance can be attested by 
any number of witnesses, they are ready 
to substantiate them before a Committee 
of the House; and praying the House to 
take the urgent case of the labouring 
classes of that part of tbe kingdom into 
consideration, and devise such means for 
their relief as may appear best calculated 
to afibrd them employment, and leasona* 
ble wages." 

Ordered to lie on the Table. W 

Report of the Bullion Committee.} 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole House to consider 
fbrtbcr of tbe Report of the Bullion Com¬ 
mittee, Ml. Lushington in the Chair, 

Mr. Parnell rose and spoke nearly as 
follows: 

Mr. Lushington; Before I proceed to 
enter upon the subject, immediately be¬ 
fore the Committee, 1 wish to deny the 
acrurary of the assertion of the noble 
lord (Castlereagh), " That the Commit¬ 
tee whose Report is now under consi¬ 
deration had retrocedid from their ori¬ 
ginal opinion." Having been a mem- 
berof thiililCommittee, and well acqu tinted 
with the' sentiments of those memheis 
who sanctioned the Report, 1 distinct¬ 
ly declare that there has not been among 
them any letrocession of opinion.— 

1 wish also to make some observations 
upon a charge 'brought foiward against 
the Committee by the noble loid, a cliaige 
which has been lepealedly urged out of 
doors, “ That the Committed wtie guilty 
ofa great breach-of duty in having fiamed 
a Report containing doctrines and con¬ 
clusions diametrically opposite to the evi¬ 
dence of ail the witnesses, except two, 
that they called before them " It does 
not seem to me to be nccessaiy, in eider 
to defend the Committee, to question the 
accuracy of this assertion, for though it 
would be easy to shew, that the facts ad¬ 
mitted by many of the witnesses, foimed 
a complete refutation of their own doc¬ 
trines, I prefer to allow tbe assertion to 
stand unconiradicted, and to endeavour 
to prove that the Committee acted wisely 
in not suffering themselves to be entirely 
guided by the opinions given mtbeevidence. 

The Committee had a duty imposed on 
them by tbe House of this description; to' 
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decide upon a great and difficult question# 
in respect to which, on one aide, the prin* 
ciptes of a very abstruse science were to 
be attended to, and on the other the de> 
tails of the ntost complicated facts, and 
the most intricate practices of trade, were 
to be unravelled. The science of the 
case they were able to learn from books 
of established authority # the facts and 
the piariices the}' could only discover 
by the examination of those, who by pro* 
fessioii were the most conversant with 
them. They therefore did not call before 
them men ot great learning in the science 
of political economy,or those who weremost 
competent to give opinions, but those men 
'In business, w ho in the public estimation, 
were considered to be the beat qualified to 
give tliat information on matters of fact 
which was wanting to regulate the extent, 
to which the principles of science were 
applicable, to enable them to form a cor¬ 
rect judgment on the case to be decided 
upon. They did not select witnesses whose 
opinions were known to lean to the con¬ 
clusions that the principles of political 
economy oflered; but they selected those 
who peculiaily claim the character of 
being, in the strictest sense, the decided 
advocates of those inferences which mere 
practice suggests. In doing 80 ,it seems to 
me, that the Committee acted in the most 


Jf tM Cdpnmittea •bxdy.iUt^liimKi^ wH* 
nesms, allof whom 
with that boii.^einb«r) th«n 
might have been exposed to blant^dB^M 
having adopted a course exactly opp<tiit«la 
this, they certainly evinced the. giMlM 
candour# and the best proof bf'tQOilrrin* 
clinatitm to discharge most faidifelfy and 
mojrt impartially the great doty imposedt 
upon them. ' > < 

1 now beg permission tosaya few word# 
upon the value of the evidence giveil bpt 
that description of persons, whom it is tM 
fashion to extol as so very superior to mew 
of science, mean those who arp calhal 

practical men#*' or m«i in bssinesai.'l 
I feel that I tread on very safe ground^ 
and have the sanction of the higbest'awr 
thorities, when I say that the'evidciice dT 
persons of this description ought to be re^ 
ceived with caution; for if -there is one 
doctrine more firmly established dian ano¬ 
ther by those who have mo^t studied tbeic 
character, it is this, that men in business u« 
commonly roost ignorant of the science of 
the particular business which cmistitntea 
their profession. 

It is certainly true, that among meit-i« 
business there arc to be found those who 
are eminently distinguished for thefe 
scientific acquirements edneerning iHlIs 
principles of trade. This fact cOoTd not' 


could not have adopted any course so well 
calculated to enable them to form a just 
and safe decision. They almost seemed 
to declare by .‘'O doing, that they were 
sensible of being liable to be led astray 
by a leaning in favour of the abstract 
maxims of science; and that they wished 
to expose any pre-existing opinions, they 
might have foinicd, to the test ot the se¬ 
verest trial which they could discover. 1 
therefore think that the conduct of the 
Committee in examining those only who 
were mere practical men, which is the cause 
of the e v id ence be ing al 1 one way, so far from 
being censurable, should secure to them the 
praise and confidence of the House. If it 
were an object to have avoided this charge 
of censure, it would have been easily attain¬ 
ed; it was only necessary for the Committee 
to have followed the example of the Secret 
Committee of 1797, and to have examined 
one of their own members, the member 
for Southwark (Mr. H. Ttiornton)j and in 
this wav, they might have given in evi. 
donee those sentiments so ably deliver*;d by 
him in the first night's debate in favour 
the Report . > 


number of practical men, who baveaei3>l^ 
treated this subject, but those fiirmwiex¬ 
ception to the general rule, for «xper{nied> 
shows that the science of the'preustieeuf 
trade, and the science of its principlea, ere 
not often found together. Tocre is antAhev 
reason w hy the evidence of practical men 
on this particular subject, should not be¬ 
held to be infallible. AH men in bosinen 
are interested in preserving the paper tfa* 
tern, and preventing a recurrence to 
practice of those barbarous times, at they 
were called by a noble lord (Casdereaf^)# 
when the circulating tnediura consisted of 
coin. While this was tbecase alt persmia 
tn trade were under thd*neee8«ty of keep¬ 
ing by them considerable some, at a great 
loss, to meet the daily demands to Whicb 
ihey were subject, and thus the profits 0# 
their capital were so iar^minlsliedr ButifV 
proportion as tbe paper ayatem bag been 
introduced into general use, ami bM boett 
extended beyond its natural Knto# tiMt> 
accommodation derived from- it - lihs -faniwi 
bled them to dispense with kerpiftgtilbdf 
large sums of money idle, and to 'oOMVhrf 
the iwtnie «f thenr )Ba|ii«al"t*ttf<«‘diMICt 
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ATofie. It i» in Uiia way tbat'«U men in 
n^aioesa wtuitUy have a beneficial interest 
in opposing tike, principles wbich the 
science of political economy has esta¬ 
blished ; andiit is for this reason, and this 
only* that so much censure has been 
heaped on the BuUibti Committee fur 
SMlopting these prmcipies. I do not say 
that all men in business are misled in 
their opinions , by this consideration, but 
it may easily bu' conceiml, that the ma¬ 
jority of tlicro, educated in details and itot 
Keustomed to extended views, might, 
without attributing to them any improper 
molive, be led to make their opinions 
ags-iee with their interest. So far, then, 
as the evidence given before tlie Com¬ 
mittee was tbe. evidence of men in busi¬ 
ness, ol practical men, the Cotniniitee 
would have fiuled in their duly to the 
House, and proved themselves most igno-. 
rapt.aivd incapable of their trust, had they 
given ioipUcit credit to it. Though the 
^witnesses .might be men of great-know 
ledge, ^ they were inierested wit¬ 
nesses, they were as little entitle;! to cre¬ 
dit- before, the Committee, as they would 
have been befoi e a court of law, in taking, 
however; so much evidence of this kind, 
the Coo\tniUee has proved their inipar- 
ilglity, apd deure of collecting every pos¬ 
sible mforpietiuu. If the Committee had 
consisted wholly of men. .of science or 
theory, as it is now the fashiun to call it, 
and had only examined persona of tbe 
same character,, there might be some 
colour of reason to ciisirustthem ; butwhen 
mpn : out. mure distinguished for their 
science than their practical knowledge are 
to be found among thein, and a great num¬ 
ber ef mf-H in business support the d<tc- 
tiroes of iJheBeport. their delilK-rate opi- 
n^an is surefy entitled to the confidence (if 
liif'H(*asea)idtbe puhltc. . 

rSoveral gentlemen who have apoki'u ki 
. thjs debate (lave tdamod the Cominutee 
fiir not having advecte4moR! fully ip itheir 
to the laterise of prices. Tlie rca- 
tq|B,4 npprebiMul, why ahey did^oot do ae 
nvfv'khat ihfp cqnceweil tlwy but not 
thfitiegiiwiieiiiiorniatwm in evidence .be- 
fiNre:.tmui), tihe .ioformLation appeared 
t 4 :me* 9 llWic bean as complete .as i have 
■ilBtaayioe r tawa B d it .to b^ 1 should haipe 
flip duty .to. Vvp proposed .in the 
additioo ^ the J^epoit 
41 . wo«U 4 um^ sepaored this jgrouBd .of 

..,4o.itda. of die {paateat hsporiance dhat 
^MPMUbofthodM* o|4ifimii ohoBU jhe 


well understood, 1 sbtd) now trouble tbe 
Committee with some observations on that 
head. Almost the only point, on which 
the utmost unanimity has prevailed, in the 
course of the discussion, was this, that 
prices had lately risen excexsively. It 
has also been generally allowed that the 
rise has been equally great in the prices 
of all things, it is material that this 
should be stated to he the case, fur then 
no cause of this rise can be considered as 
a good one, if it only accounts for a rise in 
the prices of some particular thinijs, and 
not of goods in general. Tiie author of a 
work entitled '* Practical Observations,*' 
has said, that the Commiitre should have 
inquired into the eifects of inxi-s and 
seal city upon prices, before they alk-dged 
the advance of piices as a pruoi' of a de¬ 
preciation of paper. The answer to be 
given to this author is a very short oiio. 
Taxes and stM^'city may account for the 
rise of the prices of S'mic pariicuta| tilings, 
but neither of tiiein can account for a rise 
of tlie prices of goods in cent ral; for in¬ 
stance, taxe.s oil the necessaries uV life ope¬ 
rate as direct laxe.s on labi'nir; if the ia- 
hoorer who. pays the tax he employed by 
a manufacturer he will charge upon .‘he 
price of his goods tliis n.ce or taxes, and 
these goods only will l>e raised in price. 
If the labourer who pays the lax be em¬ 
ployed b} a lariiier, the iin.il payment 
will fall upon tbe rent of the biidiord, ami 
would not even rasse the price of llic pr*»- 
I duce of land. It was plain, ih. ielore, that 
taxation could not heesictnied an adequate 
cause of the rise of f)iico.t in gener.ii. So 
in respect to scarcity ; a^ihc high pi ice of 
corn O'pc^ratcn in the u ay of a diii-ct tax upun 
wages, it will no moic than a lax on w.iges 
prove a s.iitricicnt cuii.se. So agaio the itu- 
provement of a couuuy wsll adv.ance the 
prices of the produce of greying land, but 
not of all thmgs, wnd thendore ibis catruot 
be held as a good cause; the roitciuskin 
then to be come to is this, wlucb is the con¬ 
clusion laid down by ihe obksl wrilera, 
that a great eisd e^uail rise in the prices of 
goods .in gewcral, can only be occasioned 
by an .alteraiiion in the value of uteoey. 

in looking at the alahe .of prices of cosn, 
frena die year •{•GSS, when the «f the 

dj«cevefy*of the mtae.s uf America, ap¬ 
pears to .havw been compilMAd, tto the year 
1^9i, it woiUd be found, that taking % 
gejieral ini»r%gc tif sucorssive perivdsshey 
had V,aided very iiule. From 10$1 to 
13^00, bothiachMse,;U>eaarenige price of 
the ^ovter of wheat wa(| 
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from 170! to 1764, both mehnmo, Of 6d, 
and from 1764 to 1793, both inclttstw. 
Si. 5$. lOd. But from 1794 to 
inciusive, the price has been SL 1 6d. 

This great rise since i 794 isa circumstance, 
the explanation of virhiib is of the greatest 
importance to the present discussion. But 
so great a Tanatioii in price is not without 
a firecedent, a still greater took place 
alter the discovery of the Ametican mines, 
and as the cause of rt has been luiiy tx-* 
iaincd by Dr. Adam Smith, it seems to 
6 a safe wav of proceeding in looking 
for the cause ut the lat« rise, to follow the 
eourae of rearoning whic h he h'is adopted. 
Though objectiona have beem made to 
his doctrine, that the prices of corn fotmed 
the best standard tor calculating the value 
ol money, and though it may he liable to 
be constdeied as inconsistent with liis 
reasonings about labour as a standard of 
value, stdi it has been allowed fay every 
one to be sufficiently accurate loi the pur-, 
post of ascertaining the value ol the pre* 
Clous metals; and that (lart thereiore of 
his work which itlatis to them, has been 
generally received as ol established aUf 
tliority. The facts which he states as to 
the rise of the priced coin are these* 

In 1 IjO, and loi some time before, the 
average price of the quaiter ot wheat in 
England seems not to have been esiiniated 
lower than four ounces of silver, equal to 
about 205 of our money. I rom this pine 
It seems to have fallen grodnallv to two 
eunces of silver, equal to about 10? of our 
present money, the price at which it was 
esUm'ited, m the beginning of the 1 bth 
centuiy, and at which it seems to have 
conMnued to be estimated till about 1570 
Fiom 1593 to 10^1, both, inclusive, the 
aveiage price of the quarter of middle 
wheat was 11 125 bd | or about bj- ounces 
of silver. I lorn 1621 to lO 16, both in 
elusive, the average price of ibo quarter ol 
ittuidle wheat was If. 195. 6d. oi idiout 
7^ ounces ot silvoi.” 

“ Ihe discovery ot the abundant mines 
of Aineiica," (hesays) "seems to have 
been the sole cause o( this diminutton in 
the valut of silver in proportion to that 
oi coin, It 18 . ccountcd tor accordingly, 
an the same manner by every bwy, 
and theie ncvci has been any dispute 
eithci about the fact, ot about tlic cause 
ot It.” 

Again he says, " when after the dis» 
covery oi tlrt abundant r vines of America, 
com rose to/bree and lour tinics its former 
price, this c»ang« wMuuimsaity oKiibcd, 

(VOL fix.) 


not to any riM in the real aalnt 
bat to a fali iit the real vahiti cf aUtkA* 
The c«ncl««on then to ha Mwm frtni 
this precedent, and from the 'yrrifijr|h 
Dr. A. Smitb, is this, tbit agyeat 
rise iti the price ot qorn, ts a proof « 
great fall in the real vsdua of t^ pramofia 
metals, iti which the pyioe is asttmatadt 
Let us than apply this case and this emi- 
clusioato the recent advance of pii<^, 
with a view of ascertaining whether tito 
value of gold has ruen or fallen. THp 
price of the quarter of wheat from t764« 
the period to which he brought down his 
tables of prires, to 1794, b^ inolnsiva, 
was SI. 5h iOd, and may be f8tMiatcd<'at 
280 grains ol gold* Ibe price el An 
quartei of wheal from 179A| to- }808, 
both inolusive, was 3/. \6st 6d.,< tmt 
the market price of gold haying been 
greater than the mint price fop the last 
nmo years, a proportional deducikmlVom 
ilie prices of three yean should be 
made, which wiU reduce Aer ayeiage to 
3f. 145. Sd. I and may be ostimatod at 
457 grains of gold.* The real vaioe of 


* The Price of theCiuartcrofWheatsta- 
tute measure. 
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gold, thereftw«, seems M he»e per 

cent, it may‘be aaid.-that ibe aearqitjr 
1800 and }80i,<iiiriM itbe catijie of tbe.big^* 
price of corn dt^ingihie'Ia^trouryeare, and 
not a fall ^iu the real value ol' gold.. But 
in answer to such a reason-1 would say, 
though" these were unquestionably very 
scarce years, some of-the /blipwing years 
were very.ibundant; and besides, it must 
be reinenibcred, that the ports have been 
open to the importation of grain as com* 
pUtely as if there existed no law to prevent 
it. But there is one circumstance which 1 
think will fully settle every doubt upon 
the question,'which is this; in the year 
174-0, which was a year of extraordinary 
scarcity, the quarter of the best wheat did 
not ever rise higher than 21. 10s. 8d.; in 
1807, when the market was overstocked 
with grain, and the prices fell very low, 
2l. 7s. was the lowest price of the quarter 
of wheat in London. This fact alone is 
suQicient to shew that the late advance in 
prices is not owing to scarce seasons.—If 
we examine the state of prices in other 
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The prices from 1764 to 1770 both in¬ 
clusive are taken from Smith’s Corn Tracts, 
p. 1^8. 7'he prices from 1770, from the 
App. Bui. Rep. . 
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eounttries it will appear that a correspond¬ 
ing alteration has taken place. The ac¬ 
counts, in the Appendix to the Report of 
the Bullion Committee, of the prices of the 
corn in Spain, establish these facts; that 
from 1765 to 1794 both inclusive, the ave¬ 
rage price of the fanega of wheat was 85 
reals vellon, and from 1795 to 1804, both 
inclusive, 55 reals vellon. A variation 
proving that the real value of silver has 
fallen in the proportion of 11 to 7 or 57 
per cent. The right hon. gent., the Trea¬ 
surer of the Navy, has told us that prices 
have advanced in France in as great a 
degree as here, and the right bon. member 
(Mr. Vansittart) bears testimony of a 
similar advance in Prussia. Though these 
prices in Spain, France and Prussia, were 
calculated in silver, and though the value 
of silver in proportion to gold has been 
gradually decreasing, still the Just in¬ 
ference to be drawn from them is, that 
the real value of gold ius fallen very con¬ 
siderably ; because the decrease in the 
value of silver as compared with gold 
throughout Europe,' does not appear to be 
greater than in the proportion which 1-15 
bears to l-]6. There is some difficulty in 
accounting for this fall in the value of gold, 
because there is no evidence of the produce 
of the mines having of late been greater 
than usual. The only ostensible cir¬ 
cumstance that has happened to account 
for it is the universal substitution through¬ 
out Europe of paper money for coin. 
This, probably, has produced a consi¬ 
derable effect in diminishing the de¬ 
mand for gold, and in sending an unusual 
great quantity of it into the bullion mar¬ 
ket, because gold ^in is that whose place 
is first supplied by paper. .The right 
hon. gent, the Treasurer of the Navy, has 
computed the stock of gold coin of this 
country before the restriction of cash pay¬ 
ments in 1797, at 35 millions; of these, 
he says, there are not three remaining. 
Now as the whole annual supply of 
the gold mines of all the world is only 
2/2\5,2H3L*f the addition of 32 millions of 
gold bullion from these countries only, to 
the ordinary and regular stock brought to 
market, must have produced a very con¬ 
siderable effect in lowering its value. It 
has appeared in the course of the debate, 
that the Bank paper in Austria amounts 
to eight' millions sterling, and that of 
Paris to 4 millions: we have also been 
told, that the quantity of papvir circulating 
'n Sweden, Denmark, Russia ^nd Portugal 

* See Appx. to Bullion eport. 
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ig so great, that it is at a discount of from 
20 to 80 per cent; from al) which fa^ 
it is evident, that a new mine has been 
opened, a paper mine; which, by so ex> 
tensively supplying the place of gold 
must have produced a considerable e^ct 
in lowering its real value. 

If, Sir, the facts and reasonings which 
I have advanced warrant this conclusion. 
I conceive I have established one of the 
greatest importance towards- a correct de¬ 
cision of the question before us; because 
the position on which nearly all the argu¬ 
ments that have been urged against the 
report of the Committee, both in pam¬ 
phlets out of doors and speeches here, is 
an assumption that the price of gold has 
risen, and not merely risen but risen very 
excessively. 

1 see the right hon. gent., the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, does not allow 
the accuracy of my conclusion, that he 
seems to hold it very cheap ; he cannot, 
however, overturn it by a mere expression 
of his disapprobation of it, because the ar¬ 
gument is not a fanciful one of my own 
invention, but one drawn from the very 
highest authority upon the subject imme¬ 
diately under our consideration. When 
the right hon. gent shall favour the Com¬ 
mittee with bis sentiments on the motion 
before us, ifhe shall think proper toattempt 
to overturn the conclusion that I have 
come to, that gold has fall'eni in value, he 
certainly may be able to'do-so, bnt 'he 
will only be able so to do, by shewing 
that the facts which 1 have stated concerning 
the prices of corn are not correct; because, 
in order to controvert the reasonings 1 
have made use of upon them, he will 
have no less a task to perform than that 
of confuting the greater part of the 
ablest and most approved doctrines to be 
found in the works of Dr. Smith. I have 
adhered strictly to those doctrines; I 
have taken the prices of corn as a standard 
of value, as he has done; 1 have exa¬ 
mined the possible e:llects of scarce sea¬ 
sons on the price of corn, as he hss dune; 
and 1 have shewn a -corresponding ad¬ 
vance of prices abroad, as he did also, in 
order to make a Complete parallel course 
of reasoning with his on the same subject. 
If I have done so correctly, 1 hope to have 
effected a point of great moment with re¬ 
gard to the present debate; no less than 
to have taken away the whole basis 
of the dpetrmes contended for on the other 
side. T 

In the Iwt pamphlet which has been 
published fwltb a view of exposing the 


doctrine of the BulKoti CotiiiniUee> and 
which may., be considered at a aolrt of 
summary of all that baa bean .wHttea be* 
fore oh that tide of the qwestien, 1 
the pamphlet of Lord Rosie, I 4nd that, 
general inference, ** from these cattsea*' 
(the war and its consequences) •* theftrioe 
of gold has risen, is rising, and we most 
expect that it will rise more and more.^* 
This is the language also of the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) whose speech, by the way^ 
is a complete counterpart of this pam¬ 
phlet; and it has also been the language 
of th« right hon. gentleman, the Treasurer 
of the Navy. The Treasurer of the Navy 
founds upon this supposed rise of the value 
of gold, his whole argument against the 
expediency of making the Bank resume 
cash payments. He says the value of gold 
is become excessively high, therefore it ia 
excessively scarce, and therefore it would 
be absolutely unpracticable for the Bank 
to procure the quauttity of it, that would 
be wanting to enable it te pay- in' cash. 
But according-to amore accurate way of 
speaking of the value of gold, if to judge 
and Spe^ of U according, to. the principles 
of Dr. Ar Smith is a more accurate wav, 
the whole of. the reasonings of the noble 
lords and the right hon. gentleman, and 
also of aboUt twent^or-thirty pamphlets, 
are wholly void of foundatioR. 

Having examined in what dol'ree the 
advance'of prices depend upon.uifi altera¬ 
tion in the value of- gold; 1 wUI noVir pro¬ 
ceed to shew what part of it is btvkig to 
ah alteration intlie value of Bank'paper. 
But in so doing, l-have- nothing- mbre to 
say, than what has been said so ofoen J>e- 
fore, that this alteration-is exactly In the 
proportion which the-mai-ket p^rceebears 
to the Mint price of gold. This is k doc- ' 
trine that no one can deny without kt the 
same time denying the existence of a legal 
standard of money in this country.' If a 
speech could produce coavkitiUn; in this 
House; that of an hon. member on the 
opposite - bench (Mr. Huskissou} •would 
have settled all dispufe about this question 
of the standard. As, however, it seems 
to have failed to do so, and as the esta- 
biishiog of the fact, that coin possess^ 
value, only in proportion to the bullion it 
contains, is of great moment, J[ shall 
endeavour to give strength even to his : 
arguments, not by using any of roy own, 
but, by reference to the work of a jJerson 
that has been quoted by the Tre^ofisr of 
the Navy; a person who was atiled by 
him " a very sensible man and an author 
of established authority." To such ,an. 
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liathor, 80 spoken of by the right hoh« 
l^onth^man, the CJommitiee sure wHl 
t)^ fiUpoged -th pay great attention. But, 
bdsidus the testimony of the- right hon. 
gentlemen, I am able to 'tefer .the Com* 
mittee to the work of hard Liverpool for 
evidence of the authority of this author, 
>nrho says, 'when comparing his opinion 
with that of Mr. LncUe, re.specting the 
btahdard of morroy; that the practice of 
•II goverrmients in every age has comr id- 
ed with the opinion of Mr. Harris.-<-'l'h!s 
author says, " In all countries, there is 
established a certain standard, both as to 
iiiieriess and weight, of tlie ses'eral species 
of their coind. In England, the silver 
monies are to contain 111 parts of tine 
ailver, and 9 parts alloy ; and 62 of those 
coins called shillings-, are to weigh a pound 
troy; That is, the pound troy with us, 
contains 11 ounbes, 2 penny weights of 
^ne-Silver, and 18 penny weights of alloy; 
•nd of a pound troy, of this standard silver, 
ow -money poond 'called the pound ster¬ 
ling, contains parts, or the pound ster¬ 
ling is of W • poood tfoy of fine 
ailver. And this standard hath continued 
with liB inVBrfably,ever since the 43d year 
of the reign of 4}ueen Eliaabeth. The 
standard of our present gold coins, is 11 
parts of fine gold, and I part of alloy ; 
and 44-| guineas are cut out of a pound 

troy; tw that a guinea js = of 11 

bonces of fine gold,” * 

Under the head of *' The standard of mo¬ 
ney farther explained,” he says: 

•* It is carefully to be observed, that by 
the standard of money, is always meant 
the quantity of pure or fine metal con¬ 
tained in a given sum, and not merely the 
degree of purity or fineness of that metal, 
but the fineness and gross weight are both 
included. Thus, the standard of a pound 
sterling is 3 oz. 11 dwts. 14|4 grains 
troy of fine silver, which is equal to 3 oz. 
ivi^wts. Igrains oFiiil^j II dz.'2dwts. 
fine, Vbicli is ou^ stan^d of finetiesir. 
The standard of a shilling i3 73|5 grains 
troy of fine silver, or 80^ graiuf of silver 
Vt standard of ouf money, 

Siflbtly speaking, remains the same so 
long as there is the sanie quantity of pure 
slfvei^in the respective coins having‘the 
old or given denominations, though the 
cblpf may be varied 'hy making them 
either of finer silver and lighter, or of 
warier stiver and heavier. ]^t such de- 

‘•y 
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viations from the old - method of coining 
would be imprudent, as it might create 
suspicion of some unfair dealings, and 
would answer no good purpose. On the 
other hand, the standard may be debased 
or lowered either by coining the several 
species lighter but of the old fineness, or 
by retaining the old weights and.making 
liieiii of coarser silver, or without altering 
the respective coins by making a smaller 
numi'.er of them go to the pound sterling, 
which is our unitor mon>:;y standard. And 
by dcbas'og the stand-ard, 1 every where 
mean iho lessening of the qiuntity of pure 
silver in the pound sterling, or in the re- 
s|>eclive specie which by law is ordained 
10 make up that sum, without regarding 
the particular manner in or by which 
they may be done.*” 

He gives the following definition of the 
poimd sterling: 

“ In England, occounts are kept or 
reckoned by the poum! sterling; which, 
as hath been befoie observed, is a certain 
quantity of fine silver appointed by law 
for a standard. It is according to this 
standard that the public revenues are es- 
tablislied, lauds arc let, salaries, stipends 
and wages settled, and universally all sorts 
of contracts both public and private are 
made and governed by this standard.”f 

Under the head of " Est.vb]iHhed stan¬ 
dards should be inviolably kept, and more 
especially that of money,” he makes the 
following valuable observations. 

" The standard measures of a country 
being once established and known, any 
d.eviation from these afterwards could an¬ 
swer no good purpose; 'but, on the con¬ 
trary,. they must needs be attended with 
mischievous consequences; they would 
disturb the arithmetic of the country, con¬ 
found settled ideas, create perplexities -in 
dealings, and subject the ignorant and un¬ 
wary to frauds and abuses. 

“ But of all standard measures in any 
country, that of money is the most im¬ 
portant, and Vvbat should be most sacredly 
kept from any violation or alteration 
-whatsoever.' The yard, the bushel, the 
-pound, &c. are applied only to particular 
commodities; and should itiey be altered 
tin. .'people would soon learn to accommo¬ 
date themselves in their bargains to -the 
new measures; and it is but rare, that 
• these have any retrospect to preceding 
-contracts. Butmoney is nmonly an uni- 
'versal measure of the valueslof all things^ 
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but is also at Ura same time, the eqdivs* 
lent as well as the nteasure itt- aH con<; 
tracts, foreign as well as domestic. The 
laws have ordaiiied, that coins having ceiv 
tain denominations well- known to every 
body, should contain certain assigned 
quantities of pure or tine silver. This 
makes, our standard of money, and the 
public faith is guaranty, that the mint 
shall faithfully and strictly adhere to this 
standard ; it is according to this standard, 
and under this solemn guaranty, that all 
our establishments are fixed, alt Our con^ 
tracts p\iblic and private, foreign and do^ 
mestic, are made and regulated. Is it not 
self-evident then, that no alteration can 
be made in the standard of monej’, with¬ 
out an opprobrious breach of the public 
faith with all the world, without infringe¬ 
ment of private property, without falsify¬ 
ing of all precedent contracts, without the 
risk at least of producing infinite disorders, 
distrusts, and panics among ourselves, as all 
men would become thereby dubious and 
insecure as to what might farther be 
done hereafter, without creating suspicions 
abroad, that there is some canker in the 
state, without giving such a shock to our 
credit as might nut afterwards be easily 
repaired ? These wild and unjustifiable 
measures have ever been and ever will 
be considered, as a kind of public declara¬ 
tion of some inward debility and decay, 
and the discredit occasioned thereby, has 
ever proved injurious to those who used 
them. All payments abroad are -regu¬ 
lated by tlie course of exchange, and diat 
is fuun>led upon the intrinsic yalues, and 
not on the mere names of coins. But 
having once broke the public faith and 
curtailed the settled and long established 
me.isure of property, foreigners will make 
ample allowance lur what we may do of 
this kind hereafter, and however we may 
cheat and rob one another, they will not 
only secure themselves, but make an ad¬ 
vantage of our discredit by bringing the 
exchange against us beyond the par. If 
we think to avert this evil by transporting 
our coin, our having debased it will avail 
us nothing.'^* 

Under the following bead, *’ By debas- | 
jng the sundard of money, the greetestiew 
wHI fall upon those who live on their own 
established properties,'* he points out thy 
evil consequences of depreciated currency. 

** It bath ^en already shewn, that, 
ebould the sttmdard of money be oitored. 
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Mlvetitaad 'they wdhlftpiMba^blir'wwtidratf 
sonm of the iocomfeatMceft wiqf .iebjili 
otherwbe be. wibjeot.- onto bjf coetkitfiM#, 
to reclcon lit the old meiwiyr 
Ufcdy they would caR oM atc^lngHhii tlie ' 
fieiency to the govengtmeat mttM'be miide 
gooil by a nominal increasi of taxaa$ 
otherwise some of the wheels ihiMt statfd 
stHi. But all men who live upon their 
own estatea or upon estabjitbed stipenda« 
that is, ail men wW-arO not somehow con« 
ceraed in trade, would haye bo way of 
fafelptng tbeaiaeives, but would he obliged 
to submit tit the whole hiss w^ieh the law 
in this case Would throw upon them at the 
same time that taxes, wages and eooiaie*- 
dities of all sorts were raised,’ at least in 
proportion to the debasement of the coin» 
Kents, interest of money; would be 
paid short of the original contracts; that' 
is, they would bo paid and l^ally'diS- 
charged in- the new money. The land* 
lord could not help himself till the leases 
were expired, and the monied man would 
be a loser for ever, as he wotlld be 
defrauded .in both bis principal and in¬ 
terest.’'* 

These, Sir, ue the sentimenta of Mr. 
Harris on the subject of the standard valMi 
of our money-—of Mr. Harris who has 
been brought forward by the right hotr. 
gent, as a witnew i^aiast the Report of the 
Bullion Committee,—of Mr. Harrisa 
most senslbie man, and an author of 
disputable authority!!!” The right *hon. 
gent., the Treasurer of the Navy, while 
1 was reading these passages, has thought 
proper to cheer them very loudly; what 
am I to understand his meaning to be ? 
Am 1 to conclude that hewbo hasdispnted 
these doctrines when so ably stated by 
timse who have preceded me by a counter , 
tune of cheering, and also in his. spaecb, 
withes now to paw himself upon the Com* 
mitteeasappruvingofthem i Does he-mean 
to deny that he aver entertained the opinion 
i now attribute to him, or to scknow'led^e 
that these quotations llave convinced him 
that dtntc opinions are erroneous 1 1 wish 
also to know what the right bon. gent, on 
the other bench (Mr. Vansittart} can mean 
by joitung in the cheers of the right bon. 
gent.; surely tm cannot imagine that he 
will thus be able to induce the House to 
believe, that he does not set up his autho- 
rity agauist diat of Mr. Harris. He Vho 
has denied repeatedly in the course of faif 

• Part 2, p. 45. 
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speech, that legal money hail any con* 
nection in value with bnUion; be who 
has proposed resolutions conbradietory to 
the resolutions of the hon. geiit (Mr. 
Horner) which resolutions contain Mr. 
Harris’s doctrine of the standard of money, 
and to which the right hon. gent, intends, 
when the Committee divides, to give a 
nhgative. 

If then. Sir, it be true, according to the 
opinion of this writer of so great authority, 
that the pound sterling is a certain quan* 
tity of bullion appointed by law as a 
standard, the solution of the question at 
issue, whether or not Bank paper be de> 
preciated, is really so plain and palpable 
as to require no further illustration than 
the bare statement of the fact, that the 
Bank-note of one pound will not pur¬ 
chase this certain quantity of bullion; 
for'the proposition is simply this. The 
value of a pound sterling in coin consists 
in its containing a certain quantity of 
bullion. The value of a pound sterling 
in paper consists in its being convertible 
into a pound sterling in coin. Therefore the 
value of a pound sterling'in .paper con¬ 
sists in its being able to purchase a certain 
quantity of Bullion.. I observe an hon. 
baronet (sir Thomas Turibn) denies the 
accuracy of this reasemtog. I will, there¬ 
fore, endeavour to make it clearer to him 
by the a-ssistance of figures. Let 4 eqUal 
the certain quantity of Bullion, 2 and 2 
the I /. of coin, and S and 1, the ll. of paper. 
Two and two are equal to four; but three 
and one, are 'equal to two and two, and 
therefore three" and one are equal to four. 
Will ‘ be now admit the accuracy of the 
oonciurion that £. I of Bank paper to 
be of its proper value ought to be able to 
purchase as much bullion as U. sterling 
in coin ? An apology I feel is due to the 
Committee for occupying its limewithsuch 
silly calculations, but unless we have re- 
^nui-se to them, it is not easy to compre¬ 
hend in what manner it will be possible to 
expose completely those silly errors which 
ao'.inany have adopted concerning this 
{Host simple question. , 

1 will now. Sir, advert to the doctrine 
of 'the right hun. gent. (Mr. Vansittart)' 
that Bank paper is not depreciated, be¬ 
cause •• in all pecuniary transactions, it is 
held an public estimalionto be equivalent 
to4he'legal coin of the realm." In the first 
plade, ] maintain he has no means of 
fwoving the afiirmaiive of the fact, be¬ 
cause the legal gold coin does not con¬ 
tinue to form a part of the circulating 
vntd'um. Thoughsome few guineas may 
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•till be given in payment in common 
with Bank notes, they are so very few, 
that, comparing the iiamber of them with 
the number that were in circulation, they 
cannot be said to form a component part 
of the general currency. The facts stated 
by the Treasurer of the Navy, shewing 
bow few guineas were received in pay¬ 
ment of the taxes in Hampshire and Lan¬ 
cashire, are decisive on this point. In one 
of these counties 118 guineas only were 
received in the payments of 4C)O,(X)0f. It 
was easy to understand, why even those 
tew were paid though each of them was 
worth 25s.; they were, no doubt, taken from 
the little savings of some poor persons who 
were unable to satisfy the pressing demands 
of the tax-gatherer from any other funds in 
these times of univer»al distress. In the 
next place^ I maintain that the legal coin 
is worth more, sum for sura, than the pro- 
misary notes of the Bank of England. 
Befoi e, however, I proceed to support this 
assertion by arguments, 1 wish to call the 
attention of the Committee to an admission 
of the rt. hon. gent., (Mr. Vansittart) which 
appears to me-tn be one of great impor¬ 
tance. He has said, that he was a member 
of the Committee appointed to enquire into 
the state of the currency of Ireland in 1S04, 
and that he was convinced then, and con- 
tmucs to be so, that Bank paper in Ire¬ 
land was depreciated, because guineas 
were openly sold at a premium of 10 per 
cent. This admission places the question 
of the value of Bank paper in this country 
in a very narrow compass indeed; because 
the doctrine being granted, that a pre¬ 
mium on guineas is decisive evidence of 
a depreciation, it remains only to be as¬ 
certained whether or not such a premium 
does exist. The question is no longer 
one of doctrine, but one of fact and de¬ 
pending on one fact only, and this very 
easily to be determined. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that, if ever 
there was a mere matter of fact about 
which every one might readily form a just 
and unanimous’opinion, it is thisconcerning 
the comparative value of Bank paper and 
gold coin. In one sense it might be true 
that coin and Bank paper 'circu^ated for 
ail equal value; fur if I had one or two 
guineas in my pocket I should certainly 
pay them away with Bank nutrs without 
asking a premium for them, because it 
would not be worth my while either to 
keep, so few by me, or Mo require to, 
be allowed their real bullion value. 
The case would be- otherwith any 
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one possessed of a large quantity of them. 
In point of fact there was nothing but the 
terror of a penal law which prevented an 
actual premium from being established 
on guineas. The right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Perceval) seems to deny it. Does he 
mean to say that this penal law has the 
property of maintaining Bank paper at a 
value corresponding with that of coin ? 
That it has the property of equalizing 
a currency of paper with a currency of 
coin? That in addition to the causes of 
value laid down by all great writers on 
political economy, he means to add the 
properties of a penal law ? This he must 
be ready to do, if he denies my position, 
for was It not for this penal law, gold coin 
could never be found exchangeable with 
Bank paper in the face of the present 
price of bullion. Butitso happens that this- 
law has not been altogether efficient, that 
some persons have not regarded it. There 
are at this moment three cases under pro¬ 
secution, where the crime alleged ami prov¬ 
ed has been that of giving a considerable 
pri-niium for guineas. It is a matter also 
of general notoriety that this practice of 
giving a premium is universal; that it 
is become a regular traffic, and that it 
would be an open one, were it not for the 
supposed legal restraint upon it. 

But there are several ways of shewing 
that guineas bear a premium by trans¬ 
actions which would not fall under this 
Jaw; 1 hold in my hand a news-paper 
that I received this morning from Ireland. 
It slates that on Monday at Belfast, 
guineas bore a premium of 15^ per cent, 
wlicn bought in the bank of Ireland pa¬ 
per; the exchange of bank of Ireland paper 
for hank of England paper between London 
and Belfast on that day was nearly at par. 
Whence it is plain that guineas in com¬ 
parison with Bank of England paper at 
Belfast, bear a premium of 15^ per cent. 

Agaiii'Suppose two billsof unquestiona¬ 
ble credit di awn ill Liverpool on London 
for 1 051. each, one made payable in guineas, 
the other in Bank-not^s; what would be 
tbe respective Yalue of them on the 'Change 
at I.ivcrpoo) ? computed in poonds sler- 
liirg, one would bring 1051.; the other, 
ta^iig that market price of gold to be 20 
per cent, above the. mint price, 126/. 
With such evidence, then, that guineas 
do really bear a premium, with what co¬ 
lour of accuracy can the right hon. gent., 
havii)<; uiimiitjU that a premium would 
prove a liepiyciatiori, tnaiiitain that no 
depreciulion M Bank paper has taken 


With-Tcspscts Sir, to t|i»iqtteatioii xfidiat 
the true, cao^Jiti of the unfavourablo^Dtate 
of the foreigm-etqehapgoit, it appears' 
me^ that in examifuog into dt- aiiffieleol 
aUefition lias qo( been paid to the defii»[« 
tion of the meaning of the par of etc* 
change. About (bis definition, no differ* 
ence of opinion exists; every one agrees 
that the par of exchange between-twh 
countries, is a given sum of the currency 
of one country, which contains the samo 
quantity of bullion as a certain given sum 
of the other; this is the definition which 
every one of the witnesses examined be¬ 
fore the Committee has given. Hence it 
is plain that foreign exchange, in its. true 
sense, is nothing more than a comparison 
of currencies; and that every dealing in 
exchange, is nothing more than a'mere 
barter of money for money, When^ 
therefore, a very unusnal state of ex¬ 
change occurs, the natural way of ac¬ 
counting for it, is to refer to tHe defini¬ 
tion of thc/wtr; and to infer from it, that 
such a slate of exchange most be owing to 
some alteration in the value of the cur¬ 
rency of one of the two countries whose 
exchange is in question. An unusual 
state of exchange is, in point of fact, ac¬ 
cording to the established definition of the 
par of exchange, prirnd facie evidence of 
an alteration of currency. If we look into 
the works of the best authority on this 
.subject, we shall find that no one doctrine 
is more • completely established than that 
which accounts for an alteration in ex¬ 
change by a previous alteration ki cur¬ 
rency. Sir John Stewart., an author who 
has been .referred to by several who op¬ 
pose the report of the Committee, says 
*' If the pound sterling, which is the 
English unit, shall be found - any how 
changed, and if the variation it has met 
with be difficult to ascertain, because of 
a complication of circumstances, the best 
way to discover it ivill be, to compare tbC 
foimer and the present value of it with 
the money of other nations. This* the 
course of exchange wilWperform with the 
greatest exactoc.ss.” 

Lo«l Liverpool says, " In exchanges 
with foreign countries, ami in payments 
made to them, the intrinsic value of the 
metal of which tlie coin is made, ig the 
only measure of property and commerce.’* 
Now substituting the.word .paper for me¬ 
tal, and money, for coin, it is, according^ 
to his opinion, the value of our paper that 
regulates our present exchange. He also 
quotes in his work the case, mentionod 
by Dr, A. Smith, concerning the cx- 
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cbunge iritb tiw^lisw Gotmti^'in 1695, 
by wbicb it .Ippcitt, w conse¬ 

quence of tbie oweeti^ steio' of the coin 
•t thist tine^it h«d ililea'eo very low 
that the .^blic lost '£Biir >shHlinn'‘m the 
M^dd on tnemes nmHled Aertr. Bat it 
IS ^otneceanry th teakir any farther 
ftrence to the works of learned aotbors^ 
the r^ght hda. genii (Mr. Rose) has hini> 
self sawlied a fact which is quite deci- 
sire. He tells us that in coose^oence of 
the French army havni^ retired into 
3paiB, the discount cm Portoguese paper 
is 1($^ per cent, instead of SI per cent, 
jand that the course of exchange has con* 
sequently beootne more favourable to 
Portugal having risen firem 67 to 40. 

' Hcabing can he more completely iliustraT 
' tive of .the doctrine contained in Uie 
of the Committee on the snhject 
of exchange iJian these two fact^ which 
the tight Mtt. gent, has mention^ ; be¬ 
cause they shew an improvement in 
the course of exchange of Portugal in 
ijme and degree correspnading wiu the 
improvement of the Portuguese' curren¬ 
cy. But it so happens that there is an- 
pther feature belonging to this case high' 
ly demonstrative of the accuracy of the 
(locn'ine; exchanges between London and 
«very Mber Countfy having in the course 
of tne last'fortnight Unproved in favour of 
London, excepting the exchange on Por- 

The, right gent. Rose) has 
been at cwiHderable pmn^ to expose 
another doctrine of the Report, " that the 
^nrse of exchange can never vary en ac- 
itoont el '4rade in X greater degree, than 
.will repay the merchant the expences of 
transporting BuHien.'* hi support of this 
doctrine, 1 Iwiil again refer tp the work of 
Mr. Harris. " Bullion,' he says, '* is not. 
exported^till the exchange is' at a cer¬ 
tain limit from par ;” and also that 
** Merchants always prefer bills of 
exchange, whilst they are to be had at 
moderate rates, before bullion or cash, 
which widi thenar is the same thing ; and 
Itullion is never trsmsported from one 
|dace'to annthcr, till the exchange is at a 
Certain distfUice from par ; and this dis- 
iance is again limited by the oxpence of 
Iransportittg bullion, wherein is included, 
besides the freight, cotoBiission and in¬ 
surance.”* 

Hot the right hon. gentc has produced 
a faqt to substantiate bis reasoning. . It 
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seenis, that he has i»^ private examina¬ 
tion 6f severhl of ibe witnesses, who came 
before the Bpllion Committee ; and that 
one of them shewed him a calculation, by 
which it appeared, that the course of ex¬ 
change was now at such a rate, that a 
profit of no less than 16 percent, vras to 
be made by the mere transport of gold to 
Paris. If this ever was for one moment 
the case, it is plain from the very na- 
tmre of trade; that it could not last many 
days. A sufficient number of persons 
would soon avail themselves of this mo.il« 
of making so large a profit, and so extra¬ 
ordinary a state m Uiings would soon cease 
to exist. The right hon. gent, in his !;eal 
has proved too much, so much that no one 
can believe the statement he has made. 

There was no circumstance, th'dt could 
^ore completely clear up all doubt as to 
the docu-ine of the Committee in regard 
to exchange, both as to the cause of a per¬ 
manent tinfavourabie exchange and the 
limit to fluctuation, whifch the tran.sport 
of bullion established, than the state of 
thlngSi as to exchange, between twoplacer, 
both having the same circulating medium. 
For instance. Liverpool and London. 
Though a very great trade is carried on 
between these places, there is no such 
thing as a fluctuation of exchange between 
them; there is an exchange, but of a fixed 
kim], ambuntiiig to a charge for commis¬ 
sion and interest on each bill that is nc- 
gociated, bat this never varies. Thu rea. 
■on is obvious; in case of a scarcity of 
billst'A remittance may be made, by send¬ 
ing a bank-note by the post,' at no other 
expince, but that of postage. So between 
London and Hamburgh, if there was a 
cornmdn currency there could be no fluc¬ 
tuation, and even without one,, it can never 
exceed that limit, which the expehce of 
remitting gold imposes;for when Bills are 
scarce, bullion being a commodity al¬ 
ways in demand at both places, d re¬ 
mittance may be made of it, as well as of 
a bank-note, for the eXpence only Of trans- 
purtihg ih Those who airgoe, that the 
present state of anfavourabte exchanges 
may be accounted for by' a balance of 
trade and payments, forget that the doc¬ 
trine they adopt coiuiwts of two parts. 
For the balance wiH not only make' ex¬ 
change favourabitf or unfavourkble, but it 
will aho m its operation make an Ex¬ 
change, that is utifovourable, favourable, 
and vice vena. The fonden^ of i radc is al¬ 
ways fo bring back rxchanye to par; tf it 
raiietf it very much above ^ belodr pxr, 
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it makes it a matter of so much proBt to 
restore it to its true level, that it is sure to 
come to it. But, those who now argue, 
that the present unfaToorablc exchange 
is owing to the balance of trade and pay¬ 
ments, forget this counteracting quality of 
it; and omit to observe that the perma-. 
neocy of an exchange at a rate ^nuch 
above par, is a state of things quite incon¬ 
sistent with their own doctrine. This per¬ 
manency, is, in fact, the test of the cause 
that is now operating on exchange. It is 
this state of the exchange, remaining 
steadily below par, without fluctuation, 
that proves that something besides the ba¬ 
lance of trade and payments is at work 
upon it, and which something is the de¬ 
preciation of our currency. 

But it appears that the unfavourable 
course of the exchange is to be explain¬ 
ed by the greatness of our foreign ex¬ 
penditure. We are told, that eleven mil¬ 
lions were remitted last year to our armies, 
and seven millions for grain. If this is a 
good cause for the present unfavourable ex¬ 
change, an unfavourable exchange ought 
always to be the eflect of a similar foreign 
expenditure. 

But, in looking back to 1706.1 find, by 
the report of the Lords fJminiittee of 
1707, that in that year 10,6tO,OlG/. were 
remittted to our armies in Germany, and 
3,920,48 )tl. for grain, but so far from the 
exchanges having become twenty five 
per cent, against this country as they 
now are, the exchanges with Hamburgh 
in 1707, which is the year to be taken 
to make the case parallel with the pre¬ 
sent case (as it is the foreign expenditure 
of 1810 to which we are referred) were 
in favour of London. Wherefore, I feel, 
that 1 have a right to argue, that the 
great foreign expenditure of the last year 
cannot be the true cause of the present 
state of the -exchanges. At all events, 
it is not an infallible cause, whereas no 
instance can be produced of a deprecia¬ 
tion of currency, which has not been fol¬ 
lowed by a depreciation, of exchange. 

It has surprized me. Sir, very much to 
hear gentlemen still contending for the 
eflcct of the decrees of Berlin and Milan 
upon our exchanges. I did conceive the 
speech of the hon. gent..(Mr. Homer).bad 
completely settled that point. For if ever 
^ a statement was made in this House more 
conclusive and more triumphant tba>t 
another, it w/s.this statement in. reply to 
the argume^ of those who attributed the , 
inifavourabp state of the excbanfcs to j 
(VOL.pX.) ^ ! 


these decrees. For what can produce 
conviction, if the facts which he men¬ 
tioned concerning the exchanges between 
Hamburgh and the rest of the continent, 
cannot? Hamburgh is a place of trade 
upon which these decrees have had a- 
mure mischievous operation than they have 
had even on our own commerce; and yet 
Hamburgh, having a currency of a 
standard value in bullion, Itas the coorsn 
ofexchangeinits favour with every couoU(y 
in Europe, in which there is a paper curren¬ 
cy. But with France, she has an exchange 
of a few per cent, against her, France hav¬ 
ing a currency composed almostentirely of 
coin. Or what can produce conviction, 
on this point, if what that hon. member 
has said cannot, respecting the exchanges 
between tliis country and those countries 
against which tliese decrees have no ope¬ 
ration ? No one can maintain that these 
decrees have produced the great alteration 
which has taken place in the exchanges 
with the East Indies and West Indies, 
Portugal, Ireland, &c. 

So much. Sir, as has been so ably saiil to 
illustrate the bad effects of tbisdepreciation 
ofthevalueofourmoney; and soaccuraie.an 
explanation is given of them in the quota¬ 
tions that! bavc read from Mr. Harris, thatl 
shall make butafewobservalioiisonthi.spart 
of the subject. But it does so happen that 
I am able to produce (he right hon. gen¬ 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as a witness of its very injurious efiect 
upon our public expenditure. When the 
army extraordinaries were before the 
House, it appeared there was a defici¬ 
ency of the vote of last year, of 700,000/. 
He said, that the whole of this deficiency 
was owing to (he unfavourable 'exchange 
with Portugal. Tl.ei’c could be no stronger 
proof than this, of the injury which the 
public .sustained by this depreciation, 
For if so large a sum was lost upon one 
head only of our expenditure, how great 
must the loss be upon the wlioJe of it f 
'Ml is deprt'Ci.iltun was peculiarly haid 
upon the oflicers of ^ihe army aiwl jihe 
navy, as it in cfiect curtailed their scanty 
payvlull 20 per cent. All iaudior«!s, al->o, 
who derived rents under leases made moro 
than a few years back, sustained .a similar 
injury. Tiicy are in fact mado to pay in 
this way out of their incomes, mute than 
twice the amount of the propoi’tyltax- 

Concerning the cause of the deprecation. 
I wish logo somewh-at further in attomptiug 
to cjevtilope it, than has.yft bpcu do^e..by 
any gentleman who has'prccodcd me. 1 

(3X) 
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considertbia to be the most nmterial part of 
the whole subject. For if we fail in forns* 
ine a correct notion of the cause or causes 
which h-dfe produced this deprectatiob, 
we siiall nerer be able to provide a 
proper remedy. If a depreciation of 
Bank paper does exist, there can be. 
no question that the proximate cause of 
it is, an over-io'^ue of it; and thtit the 
cause of this over>issue, is the misconduct 
of the Directors of the Bank of F.ng1and. 
1 by no means intend to charge them with 
criminal misconduct. Their Brst duty is 
to advance the interests of those who have 
placed them in the direction of their af> 
lairs. This duty they have fulfitlud with 
great success. The price of their stock, 
their bonusses and dividends, aflbrd the 
best proof of the zeal and talent with 
which they have, discharged it. If in so 
doing they have done great injury to the 
public, it must be recollected that they 
•are able to plead this duty in jusufication, 
.and that they may also say, how could 
you expect from us any otlier behaviour ; 
we who are by profcs»rion men in bu¬ 
siness, and from oi?r-earliest days in¬ 
structed that the whole skill and success 
of trade consists in turning eievy fair op¬ 
portunity to 4 goud account? For ny 
own part it is matter of -great >urpri«e, that 
they have not done a great deal more in¬ 
jury than we have yet experienced. The 
cause of their .misconduct does nut rest 
with them; it is that impolitic measure 
of the legislature which gave to thenli a 
power which was quite inconsistent with 
. their profession, a power wiiicb they could 
• not exercise with full advantage to the pub¬ 
lic; witboutexposing t heinsei v< s to the cen¬ 
sure of those who bad confided to them the 
management of their atlliirs. But before I 
examine the nature of this act of the legisla¬ 
ture, the act for restraining ca.^h payments 
• by the Bank in 1797,1 wish to call the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee to an act passed sub¬ 
sequent to this act, in ISOi?. Aright bon. 
.gent. (Mr. Vansitlan) has called the re¬ 
nted/proposed by^.the CommiHce, “ the 
' boldest experiment in finance,” he ever 
; heard of. I think that the right hon. ^en- 
. tleman should have been the hist person 
to make such a charge against the Com- 
mittee. That right hon. gentleman was 
tlie pfincipal financial adviser of all Mr. 
Addington^s financial measures, among 
whiqji is to be found an act for altering the 
.systemof restriction, as first adopted by Mr. 
Pitt, from being one of a temporary nature, 
to he one of a permanent system hfrestric- 
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tioUi during the continuance of tint war. 
Now, Sir, it Seems to me that this was a 
measure more justly entitled to the ap^ 
pellation uf a hdd experiment than the 
measure prbpn^ed by the Committee. T 
will nut call it the boldest experiment that 
1 ever heard of in finance, because that 
character is much more appropriate to the 
original restriction of 1797; which I shall 
ever consider as a measure quite unfit to re> 
medy the evil of the times, and astiretmea^ 
suibsofMr.Pilt'spolitical life,whieh reflects 
the greatest degree of blame upon him. 

In respect to this measure as bearing on 
the pivsent depreciation of paper, 1 feel 
myself obliged to difier from the hod. 
member (Mr. Horiiei) in his opening 
speech. He has stated that the cause of it 
wasa panic that spread through Lite country 
in consequence of an expected invasion ; 
1 do not conceive this to ,be the true 
cause, and I am nuxt nis to persuade the 
Committee to agree in opinion with me, be- 
cauic if this were to he htid to be the 
cause, the proper remedy, in my opinion, 
could never be adopted. 1 think. Sir, that 
the paper money was in an unsound state 
for some time previous to the restrictions 
of 1797. That there h.id been more issued 
inio cirriilaiiun than there ought to have 
been; and, therelore, that more is neces¬ 
sary now to be done to remedy the evil we 
complain of than merely placing things 
in the same condition as they were jost 
prior to the restriction. I allow that the 
panic spoken of by the hon. gent, had a 
great etfect in bringing matters to a cri.s(s; 
that it was the immediate cause of the 
run cn the Bank. Bui it was not (he ori¬ 
ginal cause, it sewed only to bring into 
fight the disease which had lung been esta¬ 
blished. 1 do not submit this opinion to 
the Committee on any slight considcrafcioii 
of tiic subject, or without having the best 
authority. Lord Liverpool, who b.asgiven 
his judgment on the cause of the restriction, 
formed some years alter the events of that 
day had passed by, and with the full ad- 
vantage of having been able to take a 
comprehemive and dispassionate view of 
the whole subject, says, *• When the situa¬ 
tion of the Bank of England was under 
the • on.sideration of the two Houses of 
Parliament in the year 1797, it was my 
opinion, and that of many others, that the 
extent to vvlrich paper currency bad been 
carried, was the first and principal, though 
not the sole caiuse of the m\my difficulties 
to which ’that corporate b^y was then, 
^nd ‘had 'of late years from ume to time 
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attenUon, if we sincerely desire to apply 
an effectual remedy to the evil; because, 
if it be correct, it fully shews that we 
must do something more than merely 
enact that cash payments shall again be 
made by tlie Bank at the expiratinu of 
two years. In the view that I lake of the 
state of the paper currency in 17U7, 1 
am disposed to think there was an excess 
of it in this sense of thp word excess, 
that is, in comparison a'itit the quantity oi 
coin then circulating in the kingdom; t liat 
the proportion which the paper hote to 
coin in order that it might be a paper 
money truly convertible into coin was 
much too great; and, therefore, that it was 
not whal it professed to be, of ilu* value of 
coin itself. The cause of this cxrcv's 1 
attribute to that act ol the lc^i»iatuie, 
winch enabled the Bmk to notes 
fur sums utuier 10/. 8o long as the Bnik 
were restrained fiom issuing notes of a 
smaller value, the whole retail trade of ihc 
country and all pavnicnts for sums under 
10/. were of neceshity made in coin, there 
was always theiefure a prodigious stock of 
coin in circulation. Business couM not iie 
earned on without it, and the iioth of the 
doctrine was fully illustrated, that a coun¬ 
try will always have as much coin as it 
wants, piovided no impolitic act of legisla¬ 
tion interferes to force it out of circulation. 
While there was this large stuck of coin in 
the country, it was always at hand, for the 
purpose ol being collected by the Bank 
whenever circumstaiif cs occasioned runs 
upon them. In 17S'2, and 1793, the drains 
upon the Bank of England are stated in the 
Bepurls of tile Secret CoinmiUees of 1797 
to have exceeded the dram of |797. Yet 
the Bank was able in those yearsto encoun¬ 
ter and get over their dilliculiies. '1 he ri a- 
non wasfthat there wasaii nbuiidanceufcoin 
■in circulation, and they had <mly to pay for 
it, and were able to obtain it to any aniounl. 
After the law enabling the Biuk lo issue 
A pound notes had been iii operation a few 
y^rs the state of the case became quite 
difierent. The 5 pound notes issued by 
the Bank of England and country Banks 
sUsplaced as much coin as was equal in 
BUMHint to tlje tsjoe of them. The stock 
of coin wao thus materially diminished, 
•nd tfoe .peq^tioa between paper ind coin 
I no Uiat pnoportiuo jindwwbich 


give it hi payment foe their paper. When, 
therefore, the panic of invasion to 1797 led 
to a run on the Bank of England, it was 
unable to find the coin it wanted, and got 
into that state (>f difficulty, wfotfih induced 
Mr. Pitt to adyisc the restriction of tbrk 
paying »ncoin. Whenever, therefore, vvw 
are to apply a remedy to the present state of 
things, 1 conceive it will he necessary to 
re-eMablish the iimitatjon of Bank-notes to 
an ainuunt not less than 10/.; because, 
without doing so, I am suie wq shall be 
liable to lie again called on for new re> 
sliu lions of cash payments. 1 cannot 
agree in opinion with an lion, member 
(Mr. liuskisson) who in bis veiy able 
pamphlet on this sobjeel has thrown out, 
that we are to t-xpcci a recm'reuce of 
similar ciicumstdiices, surh as existed in 
l7U7,und whichmav again compel govern¬ 
ment to afiurd to the Bink a tempuiary 
protection against the demands that may 
be made upon it for gold. For 1 .oncciye 
that it IS a ino.'.t extraordinary position to 
i.’iy down, that, in a country so opulent as 
this is, and among whose inhabitants there 
is so much indusiiy, talent and capital, it 
cannot so manage Us circuiatitig medium, 
as to be able to provide against the neces¬ 
sity of having itcourse to tbe dangerous 
expedient of taking from it the only attri¬ 
bute ihst gives It a proper value. 1 oan- 
uot for my own part discovei- any eaMtn 
fur such a doctrine, aiid'l am quite sure 
that if the legislature does its duty, and un- 
poses an cBi»:tuai limitation, in tlm man¬ 
ner 1 have described, on the issue of ’ 
Bank p.ipei. It will completely relieve us 
Irum ail future similar embarrassments. 

There is. another doctiine which has 
been advanced by the hnii. member (Mr. 
Uoroer) and the hon. gent. (Mr. Huakisson), 
to which 1 cannot subscribe. 1 mean the 
tiocti ine of the instttuuoii ol* tbe Bsiik of 
England having been a measure of tbe 
simudest policy and greatest wisdom. 1 
acknowledge that Ute Bank of England bai 
occasionally conferred great advantages 
on commerce and on the finances of the 
country; that a great deal o*’ gtiod has 
been done to tlic public by the .nstitutibn. 
But when 1 consider tbe evils which hove 
arisen from it, that the evil of which we 
now comidsin could never have existed if 
o sQch .institution had exlat^, when' I 
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tompure tbe evil «rlth tbe good, I faive no 
hesitation^ iit saying, that^dn the whole, 
tiu) renkBlishinent of this .Bank has been a 
great national mistbrtunvi-' All the good 
that has been done-by it might have been 
fully as well aHertled to Uie public'by the 
establishing of several Banks. ; If instead 
of one Bank havi^ beOn established with 
so immense a oaptt^, and such great ex- 
^usive powers,. Uie trade of Banking had 
been left free, and ^»vcral Banks had been 
allowed to grow up with the improving 
wealth of the country, tbe.public would 
have derived equal accommodation, with* 
out any of the risk or: any of tbe evils to 
which it has been exposed by the enor* 
mous power that has been given to this 
one establishment. 

The whole of our commerce could not 
be, as it is now allowed to be by a noble 
lord (Castlereagh), under the management 
of JJ4- merchants. Such a monstrous state 
of things could never have existed in-this 
great country, as that of all its best interests 
being subservient lo the caprice, the igno¬ 
rance or the misconduct of ‘J-t merchants. 
Tbe noble lord has said a great deal con¬ 
cerning the Banking system of Scotland, 
in ©filer to prove to us how far paper 
n»one 3 ' may he safely carried. But he 
has looked m the subject in a very super¬ 
ficial manuer. He has made, no distinc¬ 
tion between a system of Banking which is 
managed by many large Companies of 
equal flowers, and a system entirely under 
the^ yo.ntroi of one privileged company. 
This distinction Tolly accounts for the su- 
jperioriiy of tbe banking system of Scot¬ 
land, where tbbre are several great Batiks, 
and rto cnntrooling Bank, over the banking 
system of.-Engiatid and Ireland, in both 
which pmntries there are national Banks. 
In Scotland, the management being in ihe 
hands of a great .number of persons, much 
talent i« brought into action, and the public 
derives the full benefits of a most active 
competiiioQ. But in England and Ireland, 
the numbefs who direct tho afiairs of these 
n^tiopal Banksare but fcw, and those nei¬ 
ther fear or experience the controul of coni- 
petiuon, lyhich. is the onlyi corrector in ail 
l|iatters,of trade, of the tendency of trade 
to. interfere with the rlgiu-M'and’interestsof 
the publk’.—-r-Some gentlemcn- havo de¬ 
clared \heir e^>proba<iu>n of tbv policy of 
the.laws for preventing the exportation of 
gginqas; with them ! cauqot agree; but 
op the contrary I am clearly of opinion, 
that we ought to repeal -these laws, when¬ 
ever cQta shall agajpvbe paid by the Bank. 


If they were to be repealed qo evil con- 
seqaence would folbw from it. Guineas 
would, no doubt, be sent abroad whenever 
it Was a profitable traffic to export them; 
but as tiiey would - keep thdr shape and 
character of coin, according as it ^came 
a traffic of gain to import them, they 
would be brought back in a state fit for 
immediate circulation. The effect of the 
laws, as they now exist, is not to prevent 
their export, bat to induce people to melt 
them prior to their being exported, and 
thus to diminish the general stock of coin. 
——The laws against usury are also, in 
my opinion, frequently productive of great 
injury to the public credit. By limiting 
tbe rate of interest, whenever circum¬ 
stances make money worth more than that 
rate, they operate directly to put a stop to 
all discounts. For those who usually em¬ 
ploy their capital in discounting the bills 
of men in business, will not continue to 
employ it in that way when public secu¬ 
rities and other resources will give them a 
much greater profit. The usury laws, 
therefore, occaionally produce that effect 
which it is erroneously said, the remedy pro¬ 
posed by the Committee would produce ; 
that is, they deprive all men in luismess of 
the usual means of carry ing on tlieir affairs, 
and thna at times givo rise lo bankruptcies 
and universal distress. Thisefieetthey cer¬ 
tainly did produce,immediately previous to 
tbe restriction of 1797 ; they, as well as the 
laws against exporting guineas, ought 
therefore to be repealed whenever we come 
to apply an effectual and complete reme¬ 
dy to the present disordered state of our 
credit and currency. 

As some persons have of late insisted 
that the arguments and opinions of those, 
who in 1804 attributed the high exchange 
against Dublin to a depreciated currency, 
prove to be unfounded, because the ex¬ 
change has become favourable to Dublin, 
without any diminution having taken 
..jilace in the amount of the Bank of Ireland 
paper in circulation ; I beg to trouble the 
■Committee with a few observations on this 
subject. The state of the case in respect 
to tbe currency and exchange of Ireland 
in 1804, was this—The quantity of Bank 
of Inland paper in 1797, the time when 
the Bank of Ireland was restricted from 
making cash payments, amounted to 
6u(),0U0/- Up to iliat period the exchange 
with London had never been much against 
Dublin, it was usually somewhat in favour 
of DaUin. In 1804 the exchange bad 
become established at lO- per cent. 
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ubovp. the par'of^8^'per cent.*'agatni^ 
Dubiini though the hshece el’-irade^and* 
paymeots, as pravti<l‘'by.a‘.Coaiiattteei.4)r 
(his llouast was in favour ef Dnblhi; ^'fhe 
notes of tlie Bank of Ireland hx effculation. 
were cticreascd hvefold, being 3 milliona; 
every village in Ireland bad its Bank^and 
every large town at least half a dozen. 
• lluinoas were publicly advertised, for 
sale, and bore a premium of lU per cent 
But while the exchange between .Dublin 
and London was so circumstanced, the 
exchange between Belfast and London 
was in favour of Belfast. I'he north of 
Ireland, having kept its currency of coin, 
while that of Dublin, and of the South of 
Ireland, was wholly {composed of Bank 
paper. The inference drawn from these 
facts, by many of those who gave an opi 
nion on the subject in 1804-, was, that the 
cause of the uiifaverable exchange with 
Dublin was owing to the depreciated value 
of Bank paper. An inference of which 
the accuracy is now disputed, because the 
exchange between Dublin and London is 
nt par, though the Bank of Ireland still 
li'ive three millions of paper in circulation. 
To do so, is to take a very shallow view of 
the stinjcct. The true question is, what 
was the value of the Bank paper of Kng* 
land, compared with that of Ireland in 
IBOi, and what is now the respective 
sallies of them. In 1804, according tp the 
(■r)ui.se of exchange. Bank of Ireland paper 
was of less value than Bank of Eng* 
lan<l by 10 per cent, more than the legal 
dilicicnceof S.j. per cent., for if this was 
not the case, and Bank of Ireland paper 
was nut depreciated, Bank of England 
paper must have titen bore a premium. 
/\ccnrding to the present course of ex* 
change at par with Dublin, Bank of Eng* 
land paper is of equal value, with Bank of 
Ireland paper. But the Bank of England 
paper has become of less value than it was 
in 1S04, as appears by the price of gold, 
and the course of foreign exchanges. It is 
therefore owing to this fall in its value, 
that the value of Bank of Ireland paper 
Eceins to have encreased, whereas accord* 
iiig to the present value of Bank of Eng* 
land paper it has diminished j and thus it is 
that nothing has occurred contradictory 
to the infc'iviice, th:<l the Bank of Ireland 
paperwasdeprcciated in 1804. Tbisreason* 
ing will appear more clear and conclusive, 
b\' calculating, liic v.aliic of Bank of Ire¬ 
land paper in iSOL and in 181 Laccur'iing 
to the rates of exchange between Dublin 
and Hamburgh; In 1804 the exchange 
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Dhbliii. i.That ia^idie.exchnnge 
dao/rwasi 10, pfeai'Oent.. 
imddhsiextiiangeibMvMBntHambtwgfcr dbd 
Ls<i^Qn.w^n4 gaRr<i6wthe«icetiiange b«* 
tween ^Hombprf^ 'uid^ 'lxMKkiti-is 30 p«if 
ocBiis.against ’ {sDridoir^ tbei«iy|fleithe ex» 
eban^ between Uambu^iaiMiDtifaUn if 
20;per'CeM.'agfinat Dablin; safiir, tberet< 
fat* qathe^c^^ngnbetlveeB Dublin, arid 
a place of.'which the cacrency ihas'inot 
altered., in* teIiw,, provea any thing, it 
pfeves tltat tbe-valua of the paper of the 
Bank of Ireland ia.now'inore cwpreeiated 
than it was in tSOlfim fonchnion wiiich is 
warranted by the peesent price<'of i^oineaz 
in Ireland,' which bearsa premium'of 
from If to 20 per cent. But‘they not 
only bear this premium with respect' to 
Bank of Ireland paper,.bat with respect 
to Bank of England >paperr in consequence 
ofthe exchange beingatpor,*~Thepresent 
state of the exchange with Ireland^ instead 
therefore of establnhing the case of 
who dispute the opinions held respecting 
the unfar*ourabic exchange of 1304; corros* 
borates most strongly tbe^doctriiie' that 
the unfavourable state of fureignexcbftn^es 
with England is owing to the doprediaticih 
of Bank of England paper, t ‘•'’-s • ^ 'ii 

But, among ether things, it is diSCOvCi^ 
ed that to alter oue present psper'iiysfeb^ 
is incompatible with the poblioeafety ; tbt^ 
it will annihilate our manufacturers; d'eW 
sti'oy our comiDerce,.and Usable'm fborif 
carrying on'the war in Portugal. '.This’fir 
the picture of n3tiona}cataniitjf,'w4ich’ii 
presented to us by those who ioelo at -Bhri 
one side of the question. ' Do tfaey^-whew 
they make these extravagant attd'fanciflff’ 
assertions, mean to say, that-nO'^dangi^ 
will auejid the continuance of the t)i*ea^^" 
system 1 That it rs one beiii'fieiai'fo oiir 
manufacturers, salutary to-earjcoiitta'efC'er/ 
and safe for our hnances? -'df'lhey' dd/'T 
will ask, Does not the actual state of dihr* 
manufactures and our commerce af^yrd 
most decisive proof to the contrary { Had' 
not the system of over grading, wbich"bas‘ 
been the result of this excessive issiic 
papAr, already been productive' of great' 
evil! Withouttlien entei ing into a detailed 
refutation of the absurd and unf^undhtr 
assumptions Stf those who think that C re-' 
formation of the paper system wohl'd ba' 
nothing less than national ruin, I maintain 
that this evil, great as it is, must beaoiife 
one of a still greater and more destructiyb' 
kind, the longer the system prevails; and, 
therefore, by sufiering it to exist, we ren* 
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dcr it more and more dtfficall to nieet it 
^ith.an cfloctual ronledy. For my own 
part, I contes8» that I cannot look' at the 
continuance of this system, without anti- 
«ipatiiig ti)« certain deatroction of our 
pnblic credit. No one can deny that a 
great scale of over trading, founded on 
an excessive issue of paper, will materi¬ 
ally injure. Qur manutaelures and com* 
aseroe. It must also he allowed, that our 
finanees depeuit upon the prosperity of 
our manufactures and comnrerce. Our 
fuianees, therolbre, and with them, our 
puliUf credit, and our means of carrying 
on the war, so often inentioned in this de> 
bate» are placed in the greatest danger by 
this system of paper money. A system 
evbiohthc right hon. gentleman, the prime 
tninistar of this counlry, does not controul; 
firhieh parlianvant. does not controul, but 
which is eutirely under the exclusive 
power and managem'ont of 24i merchants. 
A body most lioaourable and upright, as 
pnerehantB, but not designuri for such a 
trust, i will ask the Commitiee, whe¬ 
ther it is wise or safe (o leave the en¬ 
tire conduct of our cmrrency in such hand.s? 
tvhetbeii while it is so, we are not subject 
to a degree of danger, -wtiich cannot b<> 
equalled by any possible evil Vhich might 
fioilow from taking it fiurn ihem? whether 
tu this great and powerful country, on 
whose prosperity aud iiidepeiideuce as a 
nation the happiness of so many millions 
if at stake, it is sound policy to shut our 
eyes against our tnisUinuues, and fear to 
.embark in an attempt to conquer them i 
Sir Thomas IktNoa said, tliut after the 
ehle speeches which bad been already de- 
lirereti on the subject, and the copious de¬ 
tails into which genilemeii had entered, 
he should conhoe idiuself to a more geiie- 
fxl statgmet^t oi tiie points upon which 
the question appeared to him to rest. 
He conipiimcnuid the motives and (be 
talents of the Committee whose ilepurt 
was under cousideraiion, and did not 
agrep with those who thought the publica¬ 
tion of it calculated to do evil. On the 
contrary, h^ thosrght it would tend to set 
the - question at rest .by calling ^orth 
ibe-'jonited wudom of the House upon a 
Ijuatter. of fuch importance. He agreed 
with honourable colleague (Mr. H. 
Tborhton), that the question lay in a much 
Aa^rnwer compass than was generally be- 
ijpietred. The hrst point for consideration 
liqas, whelJier ther« was an over issue of 
^nk-fta|)er) the. second. Miietber that 
.^rar-issuje hi^JuioSeet upon the lata of 
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aacchange; and the third, whether the 
remedy proposed tvas a proper one. He 
took a comparative view of the state of the 
country now, and when no complaint was 
made; and said, that though the coin was 
depreciated in some degree, it was not 
depreciated to those who wished to go to 
market, but to those who wished to do an 
illegal act. No man refused to take h 
Bank-note and a shilling for a guinea. 
From the situation of trade at present/it 
was impossible to pay for the commodities 
of Ollier countries by our own; so that 
mousy must be sent abroad, and that must 
have a tendency to produce scarcity of 
specie, especially when connected with 
the rate of exchange. When be added to 
ibis our situation with respect to America, 
with whom alone trade was now open to 
us, he confessed bis wonder was that a 
guinea should even shew itself. He 
quoted the authority of Locke, to shew 
that whenever the boine consumption ex¬ 
ceeded the export of coainiodilics, guineas 
must go out of tile country tu pay its 
debts, whether they were melted down or 
not. — With regard to-the third point, 
namely, the remedy pruposeil, be confessed 
he was more astonished by the liesolutioii 
containing it than by all the other-.. They 
ivere called on not to r«.strict the Bank, 
but to let the river flow iiiio its old chan¬ 
nel; but if that were done, could any 
man say that it would be poxitible to give 
any accommodation to the. mercantile 
woild? Were thi.s agreed to, the Bank 
could never purchase money to meet the 
reUu'ii of notes in present circulaiioii; 
and they must therefore (as given in evi¬ 
dence by Mr. Pearce) call in their notes, 
and - diiuuiisli -the circulating medium. 
This would ruin connnei-ce, and reduce our 
exports and imports materially, h would 
herqietically seal the coiitiueiit again.'.t us, 
which-was now euly opened by the spe- 
cu)ations.whichthe discounts of the Bank 
enabled merebuAts to curiy' uito eliect, 
Uiough at their own risk, yet greatly to 
the benefit of the country. It was thus 
that the Bank had upheld -tiie country 
when it wanteii help, mid lo open it now 
would only be to forward the views of 
Bu<..iapartc, aud enforce his Milan and 
Berlin decrees. As fur Legislating for two 
years to come, be protested against it, as 
making- ordinances for a period, the state 
of which no one could for^ec. This was 
a matter of vital conseqkencc, and -he 
could* not give a silent vote upon it. He 
WM againm aill Ae.prqposij^ofis maie.. ex* 
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though of no y»lue but«« leading to the 
result* and would give his direct negative 
to the last. In this way he thought they 
ought to have bcm firmly met by the 
House, to set the question at rest, rather 
than by proposing other 'Resolutions. 

Mr. 2li^amiitg Itegan by vindicating the 
late governor of the Bank from-the iiMino> 
ations thrown out against him by the hon. 
and learned gentleman who opened the 
debate. He said, that with respect to any 
observations which he might oflier in the 
course of his speech, he wished to be 
clearly understood as merely stating bis 
own individual opihiom and not as one 
authorised or commissKMied by the Bank 
to speak their sentiments. A charge 
bad been made againstthe Bank, tfaatthey 
had been guilty of a wanton issue of bank 
notes in the course of the last summer, to 
the amount of three millions; it was,hoW>- 
ever, not a little remarkable that this very 
issue which had been so censured, bad 
been recommended by the Report of the 
Bullion Committee. In the two first weeks 
of July, 1801), the issue of bank post hills 
amounted to in the correspoml* 

ing weeks for July, 1810, at the time of the 
failures at Salisbury and Exeter, the issue 
of bank post bills amounted to 14,300/. so 
that there was hut an excess of 7,000/, 
over the issue at the same period in the 
former year. And notwithstanding the 
great and material difference in the cir¬ 
cumstances of those two periods, there hatd 
been, in addition to this, an issue of small 
notes between the preceding June and the 
Octob<*r followim; to the amount of a mil¬ 
lion and half. An hon. friend of his (Mr. 
Hu^kisson) had in the course of bis speech 
lastnight, contended that bank notes cuoId 
represent nothing but so much in gold 
bullion. He was not aware of any royal 
proclamation, or of any act of parliament, 
which made Banknotes thereprasentatiOA 
of so much in'bullron; but to shew that 
this was not altogether a new case, or one 
that could be traced to causes which Akvtr 
existed till now, he begged leave to refer 
them to the authority of their own Jour* 
nals, where, so far hack as the year 1620, 
they would find that the scarcity erf gold 
and silver cnrrency was then attributed to 
seven difierenft canses; many of which ex¬ 
isted at present. Sir Edward C«ke was 
reported, in th^ firat volume of the Jonr> 
nals, p, 527, to have traced the scarcity 
of money at ,rhat time to the IblldMrhig 
causes-; ‘I. The goldsmiths meltiifg the 
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Great Iobs by excbatlge 4. Tha JBasrtlliii^ 
diaOompaiiy; 5,. The Goedis 
more than exported; d. Erench 
which were brought in hi great tquhmiitirti) 
and 7i Tire patent of making gold hwlf 
silver lace of our bullion; mrapimldbiie 
ing the bringing in any/* And sif 
Edward Saml^ in the eourae bf thh 
some debate, aeevibed it to the great iiki'a 
portation of foreign grain, axiding, " T%tai 
it was the policy of all other‘states> nut to- 
suffer any importatron of commoditieti/ 
when they had of their own, till thebif 
were sold." When a similar effect-could 
thus he traced to dther eadsed, long belitM 
there was any Bank paper, he thought ft 
was not right hastily to attribute the bigM 
price of Bullion to the issue of Bank itdtelfj 
From the view i.'« took of the brigiosff 
measure of restriction, and the 'eh*cuMf<i 
stances under which it was extended to 
the continuance of the W'Or, he conceit^ 
it would be extremely unsafe to ffamo h 
definite and particular period at which the 
Bank should return to cash payments* Itt 
his view of the causes which led to Ihd 
Bank restriction in 1797, they ap^iefl'irtlid 
to him to he chiefly reducible to theVhdlt 
vory great and prevalent alarm'of iOVa«rf 
•sion. Even the order then made by'gm* 
vernmeiit, obliging the farmers on the IbSHi 
fitime coasts to remove their stock and 
provender far into the intcinor of thte cotin-i 
try, bad the effect of extondingtins ala'ritt 
so much smong.st thattlestaripfronof per- 
sons, that t-hf y were every where selllMg 
off'their iamis and farms, and converting 
their substance into gold: so that had it 
not been for the well-timed and seasott- 
able restriction which then took place, hit 
doubted if there would have been left s 
single guinea in the Bank-of England. Iw 
tile month of October following, however^ 
when the alarm tiad tomewliat aubifided* 
the Bank of England declared to Ihtft 
House their readhiess to resume their 
cash payments ; but the Housed nottxithx 
standing such a document was on their 
table, passed an act 'Continuing the re^ 
stpiefion daring the War. This he could 
state, both‘lor himself and the other gen'^ 
tiemen Connected With the Btfnk Dlrecllofi, 
that •from the year 1797 tn the 'predenW 
time, tlie greatest anxiety had pre^in led 
so to shape their'conduct, as to retei'n, dt 
the earliest period, *w cash payments.'* “It 
Was alway.s tbefr Wish 'to fecuir to the Use 
nf^perh*, as soon tothe cirCumstanceu W 
the coontrj' would ^adtoii-iof it. Thix, Mr 
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inra» well convinced, was nottkeperioij at 
which it could br; done with advantage. 
Some gentlemen appeared to believe tiiat 
the Directors of the Bank dt^rived a great 
benefit from the issue of notes. 'I'his he 
denied. And he would boldly afiirm. that 
not only tliey, but the Proprietut s of B tnk 
Stock, bad a greater desire for the pnblic 
good than for any individual advantage. 
He. would state shortly what appcareil to 
him to be the cause of the present state 
of Exchange; and this he should premise 
by declaring himself one of those old fa* 
ahioned practical men, who thought the 
balance of payments an article of great 
importance in the regulation ofe.xchangt‘s. 
If the importation did not balance the ex¬ 
portation, the silver must go out of the 
country. The high price of Bullion had 
been occasioned, in a great degree, by 
the enormous sums sent to the continent. 
Mr. l^ke had observed, *' that money 
could not be kept in a country, unless the 
balance of trade was steadily in her fa¬ 
vour. Thus, an over-balance of trade 
with Spain brought silver into the mint; 
but if the balance is against us in another 
part, away went the coin.” This was 
sound reasoning, and the circumstances of 
last year fully verified it. A right hon. 
friend of bis (Mr. Rose) bad stated on a 
former night, that the payment of the 
troops on the Peninsula amounted to 
eleven or twelve millions, seven millions 
had been sent abroad for grain, the foreign 
freights amount to four millions and a 
balf, the dividends on stock owned by fo¬ 
reigners in. the public funds amounted to 
600,OOOL and, with a variety of other 
items, made the sum sent out of the coun- 
tfy not less than 2(i,000,000l. When 
there was such a drain as that, it was very 
natural that the price of bullion should 
have had a very considerable rise. The 
hon. i^entleman then entered into a com¬ 
parative statement between the revenue 
of the country and the issue of Bank notes, 
in thp years. 1797 and ISIO, and inferred 
that, iMhe issue o£ Bank paper had kept 
pace with the revenue, and the imports 
and exports, on the principle of tliu*rule 
of three, there should be now 1,000,000/. 
more in circulation than there actually 
was; and if he confined himself to the re- , 
venu<? alone, thon, proceeding on the same | 
principle, the notes in circulation ought to ! 
be three tirass as great as in 1797. - An 
bon. gentleman (Mr, Marryattj who had 
written, a pamphlet on the subject, elated i 
it as hi| opinion, that a new chartered { 


Bank' ought to be established. The con> 
9e(]uen<‘es of such a measure would be, 
that instead of the number uf notes being 
dimirikshed, the circulation of Bank paper 
wmild be doubled. Sir William Poltency 
had made a similar poposiliou in the year 
1797,, vvbi.h, however, was rejected. The 
act of the year 1797 permitted certain of 
the banking-houses to discount, and of 70 
in the metropolis, 30 were .'illowed tiiat 
privilege; of that number, only SO availed 
themselves of the privilege, and that to a 
very limited amount. As to the probable 
cause of the high price of gold, upon which 
so many opinions bad gone forth, among 
them was the idea that great quantities 
had been sent abroad. It was true that 
South American remittances had been 
made in metallic currency, because in 
that country there were no dealings by 
bills of exchange. When he stated 
among other causes, that within the last 
year the coin had been melted down into 
plate the same as in the reign of James 2, 
the Committee would not be surprised 
that there should be found so great a 
scarcity. Within the last year, ar Goid- 
smiths-hall, not less than 14.8,0001 b‘<. id' 
silver had been stamped,and also 2,.'lU0lbs. 
of gold, exceeding in amount, the avmage 
of former years. These'were sulTioieiit 
cause.s to account for the scarcity. When 
gentlemen talked of the depreciation of 
paper, and produced quotations from 
pamphleti in aid of thnir own arguments, 
he tiusted it would not be dccint-d 
irrelevant if be read an extract from 
the letter of a friend addressed to him¬ 
self ; who says, upon the subject of the 
supposed depreciation of paper, that 
there existed a mistake in the signification 
of the word " depreciation.” When, 
therefore, an hou. member had said, that a 
one pound note and a shilling would must 
certainly purchase the same quantity of 
any urtieJe as a guinea, and that a guinea 
was worth more than 21$., it certainly 
proved that a guinea was worth more than 
its nominal value; but it did not prove 
that a one pound nole was worth less than 
2t> shillings. Much had been .said of the 
necessity of repealing tiie Bank Restric.- 
tion a''t; whatever might be the opinions 
of gentlemen on the expediency of re¬ 
pealing that measure wa.s a question which, 
perhaps, did not exactly ground itself 
upon the Report of that Committee. or, 
at least, as appeared to hiiA, it was not ne¬ 
cessary for the Committee to make that 
recommendation. All that was desued 
9 
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of them by the House, wa;*, to report on 
the raoses of the high price of gold. if. 
therefore, gentlemen wished for a repeal, 
that was a distinct subject, in his opinion, 
and ought to hare been so brought for* 
ward. 

The hon. gent., in furtherance of his 
arguments against the repeal of the Act, 
instanced the authority of a very great 
man, sir Francis liaring, who, in a 
pamphlet published in 171)7, says, "The 
situation of the Bank is totally altered iit 
consequence of the drains of gold and 
silver, and will remain so until the panic^' 
has subsided and confidence is restored.’ 
Whether the restriction should be suflored 
to expire, sliould -be renewed, or altered, 
is a question which caim>>t at present be 
decided. Upori mature consideration, 
however, I think it .'ihtmid continue, and 
I much doubt wluther it would not' be 
prudent under certain restrictions to make. 
Bank notes a legal tender. My chief rea¬ 
son for thinking so is, that public credit, 
ought hover to be subject to convul.^ions, 
nor to-a cli^nge even from good to better, 
unless there is a certainly of maintaining 
it in that position; a retrograde movemt-Ht 
in public credit is productive of evil conse¬ 
quences, which are incalculable, aiul, 
therefore, are averse to tiie Bink orjlng- 
laiid resuming their payments during the 
continuance of the war.’'—It vvas his most 
anxiouvwish'that the Bank should return 
to the old system ; but it was also his firm 
opinion, that such an experiment should 
not be risked during the war. On the 
subject of the dillerence of exchanges af- 
fectrii.g the price of gold, that, in some de¬ 
gree, might be true. The interruption of 
the intercourse with America no doubt af¬ 
fected the exchange on the continentj as 
bills could not be readily negocialcd there. 
If the removal of the restriction were 
to be acceded to, he was very apprehen¬ 
sive that it would open the flood-gates, 
and let all the coin of the country out; 
and then there would be little chance of 
seeing it back. Besides, it was to be re¬ 
membered that the money was detained 
for useful purposes, which must be obviou.s 
' Wfiliout his naming them; but if let loose, 
it w'ould get into the hands of the enemy, 
and consequently was mm-h safer where it 
H'as. The cfl'cct of (.ending out twenty 
millions of specie in IHOl and I80'i, was 
to overturn the state of exchanges on the 
continent. He repeated he ivas m<'St 
clearly of opinion, that »he res'triction 
ought 10 bje continued during the war, and 
(VOL. XIX.) 


should enter his solemn protest against its 
being taken olf sooner. 

Mr. yf. Raring ihoughf it perfectly so* 
perfluous in him, after the able discussions 
which the principle and details of the Re¬ 
port had undergone, to enter at length 
into that part of the subject which had 
been so fully gone into. He begged, how¬ 
ever, to throw out his opinion, and view 
of a question, which he conceived -of the 
most extreme, importance. His opinions 

as to the exchainge, were certainly con¬ 
formable to those stated in the Report, and 
detailed in the speech of the hon. and 
learned gehtleintm who had brought for¬ 
ward the question. He certainly agreed 
that there was a depreciation of our paper 
currency, for no other term except that 
of depreciation, could he find capable of- 
conveying his meaning; his wish, by the 
U'C of the term depreciation, being to con¬ 
vey that it no longer bore that value wliicK 
attached to the precious metals it purported 
to represent. He did not agree, however, 
that this depreciation was to bo attributed 
solely to the excess of the circulation of 
papier, hut to the state of trade, and the 
balance of exchange being against us. 
Thi.« deptcciaiion, however, could not 
exist, if it were not for the state in whirls 
our papt r liad been placed. His mind vi%s 
so firmly made up on this subject, that he 
did not feel it necessary to iroublehimselfin 
reading the numerous publicationsofthose 
who had argued otherwise, If any person 
were to tell him that gold bore one price 
in-, London and another in Westminster, 
he should not believe him, convinced as 
lie mu-:t be that he laboured under misin¬ 
formation or misapprehension of the sub¬ 
ject. That there mo‘-t be an excess of 
paper lie did not deny, and he also con- 
fessed that tiiis of paper bad raised 

the [iricc of every commodity, and of gold 1 
with the other®. The reason was obvious. 
Any founiry having a ciiculation of pre- 
cioiiar metals, it naturally corrected itself, 
but no siicli limit applied to paper. The 
grand origin of tlie r'«e of gold, however, 
was the .state of trade, and b-jJance of ex- 
fhUngc being against U3. As this point 
was dispuied, and a.s it w-as doubted whe¬ 
ther it was llie exceSi of pafier or the ba¬ 
lance cf fruie nhich had lurrcd the e.x- 
chaiige against ii®, he shduhl bejfto read 
the opinion of the editor of bmiih's Wealth 
of Nations on this subject, vvho* sa^s, 

" Hitherto no-es answer our purpose, and 
go will lhey'’as long as there is a balance 
of trade in our favour; • but tlio moment 

(3 Y) 
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the balance of trade is against us, and there 
is not a circulation ready to meet it, that 
moment there will be a depreciation of 
our notes,”—Now, though this was but 
the opinion of a writer upon this subject, 
still being exprexcive of bis cpinion as to 
what would happen, he was more inclined 
to give credit to it than to any of the 
fifty pamphlets brought fortii since the 
thing had actually taken place. Hr did 
not deny that there was an increase of 
bank paper; but this was occasioned hy 
circumstances which rendered (he increase 
necessary. Tiic evil was nut attributable, 
in a principal degree, to the paper, but to 
the state of trade, and if a change in trade 
look place, tlie exchange would, in a great 
measure, rescue itself. It had been said, 
there was no diflorence in value at present 
between notes and gold in shops. If the 
sysicm to which he should shortly allude, 
however, was suffered to go on, no douht 
there would soon be a ilitlereiice. Wc 
should see mutton to be sold for 8d. per 
Jb. if to he paid for in goldj at Pd. if to 
be paid for in paper. If a remedy of a 
proper kind was not speedily ndopied, the 
House must be obliged to make this paper 
a legal tender for debt; else wc might 
see a person sent to prison lor debt with 
bis coffers full of bank ])aper. An hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Hu.skisson) in his speech 
of last night hud talked as if he was pro¬ 
posing w'bat would be a proper circulating 
medium for a new country which had 
never yet had any political existence. He 
seemed as if lie had slept during the lust 
and present must calamitous and extraor¬ 
dinary of all wars, and told us what sir 
Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke said on these 
subjects. They, however, hud argued 
only on speculation, and could have had 
no conception of such a country, or of 
such a state of things as that which we 
now witnessed. When the hon. gentle- j 
man came, however, to the time of Mr. 
Pitt, he told the House ihat he nevt r had 
an idea, nor ever inlended for a mnincnt 
that there .should bti an alteration ni the 
value of paper compared with gold. Hr 
(Mr. Baring) said that was impo-sililc ; 
restriction itself implied a difference; and 
the only question that could remain must 
he merely this, .diogld it be nir.ie or less: 
To what Cxleut: should this diffcrci.ce go ? 
This implied a depicciaLion. Excess :il- 
Vliays*fi;und its own ciieck; but the n,o- 
Rient restiiction came, all check ceased. 
No e.xtent of trade could ever require a 
restriction bill; but when the people came 


to raise a fictitious property, they must 
give it a circulating medium, and as the 
circulating medium here selected could 
not support its value abroad, it must 
lose th« requisite elasticity, and' pro* 
dure a balance of exchange against 
this country. A right hon. gent; on the 
beni'h beneath him (Mr. Vansittart), had* 
said that the funds had nothing to do with 
this. lie on the contrary, thought they 
had a great deal to do with it. A compa¬ 
rative view of the money raised during the 
present war would shew this. To the 
year 1793, immediately previous to tliu 
war, the sura raised was 17 millions and » 
half.* In the year 1791, the sura was 45 
millions; and from this sum it continued 
to increase, amounting in one year to 9d 
millions; and in the present year, by 
taxes and tlie loan, the sum raised would 
he. upwards of millions. He, for one, 
entertained serious ci< ubtsifany circulation 
could be found, not leadu g the country 
to ruin, to supply an iucreuae of from 17 
mi I] ions and a half in the year 1793, to 
nearly 100 millions in the year 1811. 
'Ihe right hon. hart, opposite (sir J. Sin¬ 
clair) might boast of his improvements in 
agriculture; of his highways and canals 
—.and certainly the coiiiiliy was in a high 
.stale of iuiproveinent—!)ut what degree of 
iinpiovtinciit would be necessary to feed 
such a sysicm f To <lo so, we must put a 
lictiiious value upon every ihing in the 
counily—laud let atii?0i. must bcsiipposed 
to he north 40.-. and .so on in picportion. 
Ke rrcollected the Incoim: lax was calcu¬ 
lated to !)<; raised on a capi!.'! of 100 
miiious ; but now xve rai.scd !‘0 ladlions 
within the year. The Income tax produced 
about 12 millions, but wc li.scu 90 mib 
lions, nearly to ilie extent ofw b.ir v .is once 
dicaded as the esientof thevvh'.lc imtionai 
(lelit, .’nd to v.hich when tiic* iiarional debt 
.should cniouiit. It wa.s ihoi/glit the country 
must be ruined. To .suppt rt hicIi a sy.s* 
tem, tvi* must give a ficii’.ii i:.s value to 
property, and must liavc a fictitious me- 
•liuM of circulation for canyiiig it onf. 
The first grand step taken by ftlr. Pitt was 
an aitificial system of finance, tjiippo.se 
this to go on, and that initc.i.l of 90 mil¬ 
lions, we mu.si raise 180 millions. Then, 
that it should requiio to be rai.scd to 360 
tniiiions. If it could last till we iiaw this. 
Would the right hon. gent, .suy that all was 
i'lglii ? But to this it must come, unleE.s a 
change, of system iriim<‘tli,ttoly took place. 
And when a depreciation of our paper was 
stated U) have taken place, what said the 
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ri^bl ben. gent. ? •• Oh, it is all through 
the Bank.’* He (Mr. ^ring) said it all 
nrose from the system of finance. The 
right bon. gent, himself said last year, 
that erery thing depended on a leform in 
our finances, and bringing our expenditure 
and income together. Here, however, be 
had begun at the wrong end. lie should 
have begun first with finance, and from 
that have proceeded to paper. In this 
country every thing was done by funding. 
The mass of the evil was to be found in 
the national debt, and notin the circulating 
medium. No person could look at ‘24 mil* 
lions being the amount of Bank paper in 
circulation with any degree of appreheii* 
sion; all wc had an}' right to look to with 
apprehension was this mass of national 
debt. Till he saw the attention of parlia* 
meiit called to our finance system, he could 
not think the country safe ; but if we set 
zealously about it, the object might yet be 
accomplished with comparatively trifling 
sacrifices. 

Mr. Shurp felt it incumbent on him, as a 
member of the Bullion Committee, to 
rescue himself and the Committee from the 
general accusation of a retrocession from 
the opinions contained in the Report. In 
no single instance did such a retrocession 
exist. A much more serious charge had 
also been preferred .igrtinsi tiu-ni, nauitly, 
that of haviiiu: m> disreu^arded ail moral 
considerations, as to treat with lightness 
the perjury which, in the lolfiluieitt of 
their duty, llity were cnmpelled (o state 
existed in tlie tran*acti()Us connected with 
the exporution of gold bullion fiom the 
kingdom. It was rather extraordinary, 
that a charge like this, wholly unfounded 
ill its nature, should liavc proceeded from 
the Vice-President of that very board (the 
Boaid of Trade), under which licences 
were granted, which could be of no avail 
to those by whom they were obtained, 
exccpuhroughtlie aidot simulative papers 
and perjury. It iiad been said, that no 
practical man went to the extent of the 
opinions exi>re$serl in the Bullion Report. 
He presented himself to the Cominiltec 
solely in the light of a practical man. 
Although he was persuaded that the 
scientific consideration of the i|uestion was 
capable of actual demonstration; yet he 
would abstain fruin all theoretical com¬ 
ments, and confine himself to a statement 
of several facts which it might be impor¬ 
tant fur the House to consider. By some 
it was contended, that the preietit system, 
if not absolutely justifiable, ought to be 


persevered in, because it aflbrded us the 
best means of opposing the enemy. 
What! Were there no means of success¬ 
fully opposing ihe enemy but by a cur¬ 
rency not founded on true principles ? 
By others the recurrence to what w'as also 
allowed by them to be the true principle 
of circulation was objected to, on the 
ground that our great foreign expenditure, 
the extent of our taxation, and the state of 
our trade, would nut permit it. Let the 
Committee consider the situation of Ham¬ 
burgh. Was the trade of Hamburgh good? 
Was Jic free from taxation f Was she not 
suflt'iing the most severe and oppressive 
enactments by which her commerce wa.s 
nearly annihilated ? But, under all these 
circumstances of distress, Hamburgh had 
disdained the cowardice of resorting to a 
fictitious currency ; and llie consequence 
was, her exchanges were most favourable. 
What was the state of Holland ? Was not 
her commerce destroyed ? V/as she not 
taxed to the very lips? W'ai she not 
exposed to all the severities of a military 
despoti.sm ? Yet Holland had also dis¬ 
dained tiic cowardice, which having com¬ 
mitted, this country was called upon to 
continue; she had disdained resorting to a 
fictitious currency, and consequently the 
exchanges of Holland were favourable. 
So with regard to Paris. Were the French 
iiuance.s nourishing ? Was the trade of 
Fraiit’c extensive ? Was her tax.'ilinii ligb< ? 
No; but having preserved a real cmiency, 
lie.' exeliiuiges were in a good stale. It 
bad bi^en said that the exchanges of Great 
Britain with Sweden were favourable to 
this country. This wasa fallacious asser¬ 
tion ; fur on inquiry, he found that the 
exchanges of Sweden with Hamburgh 
were 30 per cent, more in favour of Ham¬ 
burgh, than the exchanges of Sweden with 
Great Britain were in favour of the latter. 
—But the depreciation of our currency 
had been denied. lie would again appeal 
to facts. It had been usual to send over 
sjiecie to (Juernsey to pay our \rorip9 
there. Each guinea ha^recetiiiy been paid 
to t]ie soldiers at the late of twenty-three 
shillings. Om* regiment, however,refused 
to leucive them :u that rate, and there the 
maijer rested. Again, a person who 
inherited from a distant relation the sum 
of a thousand guineas, was laudy paid in 
specie. He went to invest the money in 
the fund.s; mid on asking the price of 3 
per cents, was told (iif. On inquiring, 
however, at what rate he could obtain the 
stock if he paid real money for it; he wtt 
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told, aiter cnmc cons'uleralion, that he 
have it for canh at GO; and at that 
prii'o he actually purcha&cd it. Let 
paiiiament be cautious not in allow the 
proper moment of interferenen <>ii this 
most important subject to escape. At 
present the vv.iter was fordable ; soon it 
would be a mighty and impassable sea. 
A considerable portion of our currency was 
at present unprotected by law. A great 
number of dollais bad lately been issued, 
andwei e still issuing. These would shortly 
afford the opportunity of extending the 
pi'ctciicc whieh bad already, in .some 
degree, t bt.n.icd of making two prices. 
Parliamtiit would then bo compelled to 
lake some ineasuies for the security of the 
pe rsonal liberty of the subject. As had 
been ably stated by an hon. and learned 
triend of his last night, although the ten¬ 
der of Dunk notes for u debt was a security 
against a mesne process, it would not pre¬ 
vent an I .'iicutioii. As soon, ibeieforc, as 
this praclico of inviking two prices should 
be coniiiined .'ohI evfonded, ercdiiors 
would erilV'i'ce tluir leg rl deniutid of pay¬ 
ment in coin or bullion, and parli.unt'i4t 
would then be driven to the necessiiy ei¬ 
ther of making Bank notes a leg •! leiitlt r, 
or of adeptioir the p.upooition of his lion, 
and learned friend, under circuinstances 
of eiKTeasedcmbatiassnieiit and ililViculty. 
The House might as well think of stopping 
the tide at Westniiiisler-bridge, as of slop¬ 
ping the exportation of the coin under the 
present circumstances. 

The hon. gent, concluded by declaring 
his full assent to tlie principles laid down 
in the Report. 

The Chancellor of the Exi Iiajw r observed, 
that he should consider Inmself as guilty 
of an inexcusable neglect of duty, if, 
holding the situation which he bad the 
honour lo hold, he refrained from express¬ 
ing his sentiments at some period of this 
important discussion ; and he did nut con¬ 
ceive that he could seize a more ad^an- 
tagcifus opportunity than that of follow¬ 
ing the two lion, gciglemcu who liad last 
spoken. The Uonimittfe were now in pos¬ 
session of the opinions of tno htgliiy 
respectable individuals, both of exten¬ 
sive knowledge and great pructicai expe¬ 
rience. Fionitkf one, lli'-y bad beard a 
decided opinion, that there ivas no remedy 
for the existing evil, but the adoption of the 
measure recommended in the Report of the 
Bullion CtJinmittee. From the other, tliey 
h^d heard an opinion as decided, that if the 
measure recommended in the Report of the 
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Bullion Committee were adopted, it would 
be impossible for the country longer to carry 
on those foreign exertions, which, uniil the 
present discussion, he was not aware that 
any one wished should be discontinued. 
The first of the hon. gentlemen lo whom 
he alluded (Mr. Baring), gave it distinctly 
as bis opinion, that the idea of making the 
B.mk capable of paying in specie by new 
purchases of hulhoa was impracticable; 
and that in the piescnt state of the coun¬ 
try it was out of tlie rcacii of the Bank to 
sub.slitute gold for paper currency. The 
other hon. gi-ni. (Mr. Sharp) said, that no¬ 
thing but such a measure could save the 
country fioin the evils which threatened 
her. On this ditlerence the que.stiun rest¬ 
ed. ]''or liis part, he agreed with both 
the hon. gritllcmen tliat the subject was of 
the utmost importance, intimately con¬ 
nected n.s it was wiili the honour and in¬ 
terests of file empiie. He was satisfied, 
whether parliament did ui did not coun- 
tei'iiince that w Inch be thought as ab.surd 
as the first bun. gent, thought it was im¬ 
practicable ; that if they adopted the Re- 
hulutiun.s of the bon. and learned gent 
opposite, such an adoption wouid be tan¬ 
tamount lo a declaraiioii tiiat they would 
no longer continue those U>rei>;n exertions 
which they had hitherto consideied as in¬ 
dispensable to the security of the country. 

He begged to he by no in< aits under¬ 
stood, that be con.sidtied the question 
could be discussed wiihoiii a distinct re¬ 
ference to the circumstances of the coun¬ 
try, and he had, therefore, fell great as- 
toiii.shmcnt at the inanner m which an 
lion, friend of his (Mr. lluskisson) had 
divested It of all such lefi iencc. It was 
not his wish to go much into detail on the 
Subject; but it was nece.s.sary that he 
j sliould explain his feelings to the Com¬ 
mittee, and recall them lo the real statu of 
flic question before them. He conceived 
thill the proposition of those who advo¬ 
cated the linilion Report was, that the 
ciiirtacy of tlie couiitiy was depreciated ; 
that that depreciation was attributable to 
the excess of [taper ; and that the evil 
ii-sulting was so great as to make it in- 
cuinbent on parliament to take immediate 
measures for averting it, which measure 
must be the reduction of the quantity of 
paper in circuiution.—On the other hand, 
it was contended that the supporters 
of the Report advanced no proof of the 
excess of the general ciiculation of the 
country, nor any proof of the deprecia¬ 
tion (in th« sense in which they underi 
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stood the word) of that currency ; but 
that what they substituted (or direct and 
legitimate proofs, was capable of being ex¬ 
plained by other circumstances whicli the 
Bullion (Joniiiiittee had certainly nut kept 
quite out ol sight in their Keport, but on 
which they had nearly touched, and then 
aiFected to consider them as luiiinpuitaiit. 
Such was the state of the question which 
he would now proceed to eonsider. 

In the first place, he asserted that there 
had been no proof given of our existing 
excess of curretiey. Of this term “ ex¬ 
cess," as well as of some other tcrm‘>, it 
was neces-aiy to know the precise mean¬ 
ing iiuenticd to be aflixed to it. lixce^s 
beyond wliai ? His interpretation was, 
lha' there, hid been no cxce.ss beyond 
what lie funccivfd ab.solutely necessary 
for the circulation of the rvealth and re¬ 
venues of the coimfiy. ?s'o proof had 
been advanced of an existing excess of 
cireulatiuii l)r\otiil the cii” illation which 
existed at ihe period of the suspension i>f 
cash payments at ihe B-ak. But even if 
the advocates of the Uepoit could prove 
that there was an existing nuratriral 
excess of circul.itiun, beyond the circula¬ 
tion which exi-ted at the period of t!ie 
suspension of cash payments at the Bank; 
yet if that inri was not beyond what 
the extended commerce and augmented 
reveuui'S since tlial period required, then 
it was no excess. Ills lion, friend near 
him seemed to conceive that there was an 
existing excess beyond what uould have 
been the sl.'ite of the currency had that 
currency been confined to gold, or to 
paper immediately convertible into gohl. 
Let the Committee con.sider after the drain 
of wealth which many years of war must 
occasion, what would be the .slate of cir¬ 
culation in a country in which no paper 
wis issued to supply the deficiency. VJii- 
questionahly, if tiiiiig.s could have gone on 
in this country without such a supply, the 
existing circulation would have been much 
less than it was at the present inomeiit. 
But if for domestic j/urposes we had oc¬ 
casion for a circulation as large as the 
existing circulation, ' ilia'll could not al¬ 
low, situated as the coniitry vva.>. in other 
respect-, that the circul.i'ion ought to bo 
diiiiini.shed. Ho was prepared to e.vpect 
that his hun. friend near him woqld admit 
that the ciiculution could not lie excessive, 
as long as the paper circulated was im- | 
mediately convertible into gold ; and, 
consequently, that there was no excess in 
our circulation before the suspension of 


the cash payments at the Bank. But al¬ 
though this was the opinion of his honl' 
friend, it was not the opinion of all the 
members of the Bullion Commiifee. 

The lion. gent, wliocom nenced the drs- 
ciisdoriof thateveiiing (Mr. Parnell,} con¬ 
tended that the circulation in the 
I7‘)7, before the suspension of the cash 
payments at the Bank, wms cxce.ssive, and 
that It was indispensable to reduce our 
present circulation below ilu; circtlalion 
of that period. In his (the Cbaiicelior of 
the I'lxehequer’s) opinion, however, any at¬ 
tempt to reduce tlic circniafion, and still 
more to reduce it below what it was in 
17!)7, would bi: productive of the greatesi 
practical incoiiVKiiietices. Tlie advantages 
of a large circulation were the means 
which it aifirded of invigorating agticul- 
lure, commerce, and manufactures. Ad¬ 
verting to some of the arguments of his 
lion, friend near him, he would suppose a 
ca.se in answ'cr to them. He would sup¬ 
pose H country, po.ssessing a circulation of 
iiU luiliions, all in com, to enter into a war 
—ih.at this war should continue for four 
yeais—and that the expenditure of wealth 
beyond the balance of foreign trade should 
be ten millions annually—'the circulation 
would thus be rcducecl to twenty millions. 
He would suppose that during- the four 
years an issue of paper was made to the 
amount of ten millions. The country 
would thcrefiJie possess at the end of the 
four years war, a circulation (composed of 
twenty millioiKS of coin and ten millions 
j of paper) of iJO millions instead of 60, as 
' at the coinmeneenient. Jt was evident 
iliiit but for the issue of paper this country 
would have possessed but 'JO millions of 
circulation. According to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the term '* exces.s,” therefore, by 
his hun. fiiend, this supposed country 
wnuhl have an excess of ten millions. His 
hon. friend’s notion, therefore, of an excess 
w.as not alwavs that it was an increase, 
but was roiiipatible with the fact of a con¬ 
siderable decrease of yrctiliUlon, even to 
a moiety.—This appeared to him to be 
I ratUf-r a novel kind of argument. He cer¬ 
tainly had not the least doubt, that if paper 
hail not been issued, the currenc}’ of the 
country would not have been so large as it 
wasS. Ill that interpretation of thc^ term, 
therclore, there was an excess of circula¬ 
tion, ;hough fur any thing that had«beeu 
proved to the contrary, more gold had 
been taken out of the circulation since the 
year 1797 than paper had been introduced 
into it; and this he really believed was 
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|h« fact. The proposition came to tliis— 
firbether, in the existing state of affairs, hav¬ 
ing proceeded for four or live years in a 
coarse generally considered as essential to 
thesecurity and independence of the coun¬ 
try, namely, the carrying on of the war by a 
foreign expenditure to a very considerable 
amount, it was advisable to supply the do¬ 
mestic deficiency in circulation, which that 
expenditure must occasion, by a paper cur¬ 
rency.. This was a plain question of po¬ 
licy. Nothing could be more clear to 
his understanding than that if the foreign 
expenditure were deemed necr.<..sary, the 
domestic currency must he con.sidered 
inseparable from it; for where our foreign 
commerce was so circumscribed, and we 
had not the opportunity as in ordinary 
circumstances,of bringing back the wealth 
which we expended, the only way to pro¬ 
vide the means for a future re-purchasc of 
the coin that now quitted us was by giv¬ 
ing a vigour to our agriculture and 
commerce, to which an increased internal 
circulation alone was competent.—II' this 
were called an excess, he would .s.iy 
that it was an excess without which we 
could not carry on the groat contest in 
which wo were engaged, as wo had hither¬ 
to done. In no former war had the ex- 
peaces of the country been so great, or 
the means of supplying those expences 
so limited. 

The question, therefore, for the Com¬ 
mittee to decide upon was, whether or nut 
(he country should continue to make the 
exertions in which she h id hitherto per¬ 
severed. Were tho (hiniiuiltee p£t |j.iivil 
to say that the evil of not having tlie ba¬ 
lance of exchange nicely adjusted was so 
tremendous as to make it ueces.^ary, and, 
great Clod ! to make it iiccessai y at the 
present moment, to withdraw from the cen- 
tfjt which the country vtas so gloiiuusly 
maintaining ? The hoii. gent, who had last 
spoken, had done the Commiilee the fa¬ 
vour of giving them a flue opportunity 
of cdatcmplating what the situation of 
Great Britain might have been, compared 
tvith what it actually was.—He had rha- 
racterised the conduct, which this country 
bad pursued as absurd and timorous. He 
bad qalled upon the Committee to look at 
Hambfirgh; to look at Holland. Happy 
Hamburgh ! happy Holland ! They, it 
aeeaied, had not had the cowardice to 
ipiitafa the example of Great Britain.-^ 
Sir,’* exclaimed the Chancellor of the 
]3xcbequer, “ without any intention of 
drying (hat opr prejient .titration ia.one 


which demands the most serious consi¬ 
deration, 1 have no hesitation in declaring* 
notwithstanding the imputation of cow¬ 
ardice on the manner in which the finances 
of the country have been conducted, that 
I prefer that situation to the situation in 
which the prowess of Hamburgh and of 
Holland have placed them." 

So much for the question of excess; 
now for the question of depreciation. 
And here again he begged leave to say 
something on the meaning of the word, as 
it applied to the currency of the country. 
Some gentlemen, he conceived, by tho 
term “ depreciation,” meant that the 
whole currency of the country was de¬ 
preciated, gold and paper c(|Ually. This 
opinion bad the sanction of high autho¬ 
rities. By the advocates of the Bullion 
ilcport the terra was not so njiplied. They 
thought paper u'^’jireriated below coin. 
There was a strange cc-ufusion in the lie- 
port, in the reasoning upni which this 
opinion professed to be founded. The 
dillcrent members of their syllogism were 
unconnected with each oilier ; and be¬ 
ginning in their premises with a reference 
to coin, they applied their conclusion ex. 
clusively to bullion. This wjs not quite 
so logical as might have been expected in 
a performance affecting such inmute ac¬ 
curacy. It was perl’ectly fair for gentle¬ 
men on the other side to contend, htr the 
purpose of maintaining their own proposi- 
lions, that there vva.s no ddicreiice between 
good gold in coin and gold in bullion; 
hut it certainly was not lair to commence 
tile jpi'oposition by a reference to gold in 
coin, and ihcn, witiiout any notice, to 
.suhsiitutu bullion in the room of it. If 
gontie.iun meant merely to maintain the 
self-evideiittiuth that, abstractedly speak¬ 
ing, an ounce of gold was wuiih an ounce 
ol gold, he for one would have no ddfi- 
culiy in agreeing with them ; but if they 
meant to say that gold neither acquired 
nor lu.st any thing in value, uhen it was 
slamped as coin, in comparison with gold 
in bqllion, that was an assertion to which 
he could by no means accede. What wgji 
the extent of the dillercnce, or under what 
cir umstances it might he increased or 
diminished, was another question; but 
that there vv.ss a diilerence between gold 
in coin and gold in bullion, was a point 
upon which he coqld hardly think it pos¬ 
sible to entertain a doubt, as long as the 
present system of our coinage lavra re¬ 
mained ill force. It might be argued, that 
tb^t system was a oqe, and that it 
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ought to be changed. Some gentlemen 
had advanced (hat opinion in eflectj if 
not in terms. They thought that it would 
be wise and* politic to remove all the im¬ 
pediments which the laws at present threw 
in the way of the exportation of onr coin. 
If the legislature were to adopt that opi¬ 
nion, and to repeal all the laws now ex¬ 
isting upon the subject, and if the guinea 
were to circulate abroad precisely ior the 
sante value that it did at home, in that 
case, and in that case only, would the 
proposition be true, that there was no 
difleretice between gold in coin and gold 
in bullion. 

But the question, as it appeared to him, 
could only be properly decided by taking 
the facts as they did really exist, and not 
as some gentlemen might think they 
ought to exist. Now, what were the real 
facts of the case ? This country was under 
the necessity, from the nature of the war 
in which it was from necessity engaged, to 
carry on extensive military operations 
abroad; and those military operations re¬ 
quired that a considerable quantity of gold 
should be sent <iut of the country, J3y 
the law', as it now stood, gold in coin could 
not be applied to this purpose, because 
that liuv prohibited, und"r severe penal¬ 
ties, the sen(iing it abroad. If, (lien, gold 
must l»e employed, and w'o could not send 
it in coin, it i'ollowed of course that we 
must send it in llie shape of Indlion. This 
circiiiristance cri attd an inrreased demand 
for bullion, and therefme g.t\e it a higher 
value than gold in coin. Was it, tin ii, 
true, that gold in bars and gold in coin 
was of the same value? F'is hon. fiiend 
(Mr. lluskisson) certainly had atlvanced 
that opinion, and seemed to thiiik that gold 
was natural money, and of (he same value 
in whatever shape ; but ibe f,;ct was, that 
coin was not of the same value obroud as 
bullion, because it could not be exported; 
and bullion was not of thn same value at 
home as coin, btxause it was not a hgal 
tender. 

He therefore contended, that there was 
no proof before the Committee that the 
paper of the Bank of England was depre¬ 
ciated in the sense in which In- understood 
and had explained that t^rm ; that was to 
say, that the Bank note bore the same re¬ 
lative value to a guinea, tha» it uiw.ij's did, 
for all the purposes for which u furiir-a was 
legally applicable. If the paper of the 
Bank, w'liich was only intended fo' inter¬ 
nal circulation, was equal to the guinea 
considered only with a view to internal I 


circulation, for which it was also excia« 
sivciy intended, then most assuredly tfa*' 
Bank paper could not be said to be 
preciuied in value. All, thorefero, tbefe 
his hon. friend (Mr. Husfcisson) i»d saidf 
about the superior value of a light guinea 
to A heavy one, which appeared so very 
ingenious to an hon. gent, opposite to bits 
(Mr. Piiruell), had, in fact, no hearing upoot 
the real questiun. Because, if a guinea 
from the deficiency of weight w'as put 
complete!}'’ out of circulation, it lost iti 
character of coin, and thereby bccunet 
bullion ; and then, for the reason he haul' 
just stated, it would acquire an additional' 
value. 

Much bad been said about the word 
“ standard,^’ and some gentlemen on the 
other side had discovered a strong desira 
to be facetious upon the subject. Now, if 
he were asked what he understood by that 
word ? he should say, that he did not con» 
sidcr gold as a standard or silver as a 
standard ; but he understood gold And 
silver bound down by law to a particular 
and relative value with each other; not 
gold alone, but gold tied down to a given 
relation to silver, which also made part of 
the general standard. 

And here he begged to make an obser¬ 
vation or two with regard to the literal' 
accuracy of the first proposition of the hon. 
gent. If the House were called upon to 
record a .solcsnn statement of the law of the 
country, they ought, undoubtedly, to take 
care that that statement was accurate:' 
Now, the assertion in the Kesolution was 
not strictly true ; it asserted, •* That the 
“ only niou.?y which can he legally ten- 
'• doled in tiiVat Britain, for any sum above 
" I2i/. in the whob-, is made either of gold 
“ or .silver ; and that the v,'eight, standard; 
“ and denommatioii, at which any such 
" money i-s authorised to fiass current, is 
“ fixed, iiiukr his Majesty’s prerogativci 
" according to law.” This'was not, strictly 
.speaking, (he law ; because silver to the 
amount of 25/. was a le thal ^J.epde r. tlfbogh 
it was not of standard weightT' Now, as 
99!)put of every l,00t) payments in this 
countrv did not exceed that sum, it would 
he most improper for parliament, to record 
upon it.s .loBcnals as a truth, a proposition 
which was erroTiccus in such an immense 
majority of cases. Gentlemen had talked 
about scales which regulated the silver and 
gold coin. But with regard to silver, 
there wa.s no law which said that a shillidg' 
should not be current when it was under 
the standard weight; qtt the conimryi-ttp 
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to the extent of 25/. it might by Ian- be 
circulated, if not of standard weight. But 
theie was another point to be observed 
with regard to silver. It was legal to 
tender, to any araunnt, shillings at 5s. 2d. 
an ounce, yet the price of silver in bullion 
was 5s. lid. an ounce. He mentioned 
these as facts which certainly ought not to 
be lost sight of in the consideration of the 
present question. 

He knew how much the patience of the 
House was exhausted, and therefore he 
would confine himself as much as he could 
to the most important points of the case. 
The really important question, then, for 
parliament to determine was this. What 
ought they to do, what, under all the cir* 
cumstanccs of the case, would it be wise 
and politic for them to do ? Thi.s at least 
was his view of the object to which their 
deliberations ought to be directed ; and 
he thought he acted with wisdom in ref* r- 
ring to the conduct of our ancestors in 
circumstances which were considered io 
be similar to the present, as a guide for 
our conduct under all the difficulties of the 
country. He did not differ from those 
gentlemen who maintained, as an abstract 
proposition, that a diminution of B.iiik 
paper would have a tendency to diminish 
the balance of exchange ; it would pro¬ 
bably produce that effect; but it would he 
at ihc expence of the most drc.adful ca¬ 
lamities to the country. The case of the 
Fretich Bank, at a former period, had been 
referred to. In that case the Bank had 
involved itself in difficulties from an over¬ 
issue of paper. The directors diminished 
the quantity of their paper, and the con¬ 
sequence was, that tile credit of the B.iiik 
was restored ; and it was also said, that 
the diminution of the paper had an effect 
upon the exchange. T!ie latter part of the 
statement might be true, but he very much 
doubted It. The original capital of that 
Bank was two millions: it had issued 
paper to the amount of four millions, 
which had involved it in embarrassments ; 
to relieve wnich,'*K withdrew itvo millions 
from circulation; and it was not very 
probable that such a sum could affect the 
general exchange of France. But the iion. 
gent, who had adverted to this Bank ad¬ 
mitted, that though the narrowing its cir¬ 
culation removed its difficulties, yet it 
produced very great embarrassments 
among the commercial part of the coin- 
munity. The Bank, said he, had tbo 
courage to narro^v its circulation ; or, in 
(Other words, it had the courage to take 


care of its own interests, without any re¬ 
gard to those of the community. Was 
that the principle which he would recom¬ 
mend parliament to adopt in the present 
instance ? But, if the withdrawing of two 
millions from the circulatinn in France, 
had produced such disastrous consequences 
to her trade, wliat would he the effect in 
this country under all the rircnmstances of 
the pre.seiit times, if the Bank of England 
were to withdraw its paper, paper which it 
had been said funned the whole circula¬ 
ting medium of liie country / Would it 
not ruin the manufactures ? Would it not 
destroy the agriculture } Would it not dry 
up all those sources of wealth which ena¬ 
bled this country to make exertions pro¬ 
portioned to the exigencies of the anful 
period in which we lived ? And for what 
object was parliament to incur the risk of 
all these drecid'ot calamities I Why, foe 
the purpose of makiu': an experiment to 
biiiig the rate of exchange nearer to par! 

! But the gentlemen on the other side, in 
I calling ujion Parliament to be guided by 
the wisdom of our ancestors, bad rid’erred 
particularly to the events in I09d and 
Itip7. If there was any one passage in 
the Report which excited his iistonisli- 
ment more than another; if there was 
any one part of it more unguarded, more 
inaccurate, more unfunmled than another, 
it was that part which refeircd to the 
transactions of the period albuled to. Un¬ 
less he totally misunderstood the qurstioii, 
the case which had hecn quoted, if it ap¬ 
plied at ail to the present question, made 
directly against the arguments of those by 
whom it had been adduced.—[The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer here read an ex¬ 
tract from that p.irt of the Bullion Report, 
which slated, that soon after the establish¬ 
ment of tlie Bank of England its notes 
were depieriated, and co.isideiubb: ein- 
birrassou ills eiiniud; and that those em- 
bari JSsinciils had been removed by a new 
coinage, and by icdueii.g the quantity of 
Bank notes.^J Tlie two operations the:i, 
in the opinion of the Coinmiltee, which re¬ 
lieved the Bank in lODb and 1697, were 
the coinage, and the diminution of the 
number ot Bank notes, and this was re¬ 
commended to the notice of the House as 
a c.i.>.e in point. He begged to observe, 
however, that if it was a case in point, that 
that case had (.ccurred when there was no 
restriction upon tlie cash payments of the 
Bank, But it was said there was at that 


* See vol. 17, Appendix, p. ccxxxiv. 
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Mme an excess in the issue ef Bank notes. 
He ceuld hardly believe that the Bank 
would so soon alter its establishment issue 
spore notes than were necessary; the real 
fact was not that the Bank had issued more 
notes than were necessary, but that they 
had issued more than their credit would 
bear. Now, what were the remedies ? 
First, the coinage. The new coinage, cer¬ 
tainly did turn the balance of exchange 
in our favour, because almost the whole of 
it immediately found its way out of the 
country. In three years not a shilling of 
it was left in the kingdom; and he begged 
to observe, that this new coinage cost no 
less than between two and three millions. 
The other remedy applied was the dimi¬ 
nution of the Bank notes. Now, what 
was the factThe capital of the Bank 
originally was 1,200,000/.; in order to 
relieve its embarrassments, the capital 
was augmented to two millions, and the 
subscription for the additional 800,000/. 
was to be paid four-fifihs in Exchequer 
tallies, and one fifth in Bunk note.s: so 
far, therelore, the gentlemen were right; 
one fifth of the value of 800.000/ in notes 
was taken out of circulation : hut by the 
veiy same operation the Bank were au- 
thoiised to i.ssne 800,0.)0/. in rre.sh notes, 
so that the ditniinilion of paper, which 
had produced such beneficial cilects, con¬ 
sisted in withdrawing about 1(30,000/. 
wuith of iibtes, and issuing fresh ones to 
the value of 800,000/. ! This w.is flic 
precedent which the Conuuitti'u had re¬ 
commended to be followed in the present 
iD.stance, for the purpose of dimiaishing 
the ipiantlty of paper in circulation! [The 
right hon. gent, then read an extract from 
Tiiidal's coiitiiiuation of ilapin’s History 
of England, which stated that the great 
commercial eniharra.ssments in the leign 
of king William had been relieved by an 
ifsue of paper. He then took a view of 
the case of Ireland in 1801-, which had 
been so often alluded to. The evil then j 
complained of aio»e, not from excess of 
paper, but from a want of confidence. 
That it was not the elTL-ct of an excess of 
paper was proved, by the cireumstance of 
it being cured befoie any diminution of 
paper had taken place. Subsequently, 
iiiere was a small diinmiition in the paper 
currency, and then ihe exchange became 
unfavnuraiilc to Ireland. He did not 
mean to say 'b't ibis was caused by the 
-reduction of pa]teL-, though, afterwards, 
A%’h< II the issues of paper inert asell, Uic 
exoliaijige was greatly rccovcfed.. From 
(VOL. NJX.) 


tb^ view which he took of the subject, 
apprehended that tliere could- be nothing 
found in the three cases mentioned., those 
of the Bank of Ireland, the. Bank of 
France, and the Bank of England, that 
could encourage them to adopt the line of 
conduct recommended by the Committee. 

It wes quite impossible lor him to go 
through all the points on which he c6utd 
wish to speak: he therefore would con¬ 
fine himself merely to those which it 
might seem improper for him to pa&s by 
Adverting to what had been said with re¬ 
spect to the dollars, be wished to know 
what those who censured the late pro¬ 
ceeding were of opinion should have been 
done on such an occasion ? That a some¬ 
thing was necessary to be done, he be¬ 
lieved no one could deny ; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that the measure 
adopted was wisely preferred to any 
other. 

On the subject of the exchanges, there 
was one point which be wished to bring 
before the Committee. How was it pos¬ 
sible the principle of the Bullion Com¬ 
mittee could be right, namely, that the 
e.xcess and depreciation of Bank p/ipec 
could occasion all the difliculties'which 
had occurred within the few years w.hich 
had eia})sed since the passing of the Bank 
Hestricliun Act ? That Act, as they alt 
knew, was made in 17117. No alteration 
III the exchange was felt for some time j 
but in the years 1800 and 1801 the scar¬ 
city of, and great demand for corn, oc¬ 
casioned a great sensation in the ex- 
ch.inge.s, and a great increase in the price 
of biiliion. The scarcity, however, which 
was felt in 1300 and in 1 SOI, ceased in 
1802, and the pressure which it had 
cau^^cd ceased also, or at least tyas.dimi¬ 
nished in a very considerable degree. 

He would now call the alteutioo of the 
Committee to the eleventh Resolution of 
his right hon. friend, “ That the average 
price of -wheat per quarter in the year 
17y8, wa.s .^Oj. .'ll/.; in I79y, G>ls^5d,i 
in 1800, 113s, 7i/.; nsr. 3d.i 

and in 1802, tj7s. f>d. That the exchange 
with Hamburgh was in January 1798. 
33. 2,; January 1709, ;i7. 7.; January 
1800, 32.; and January 1801, 29. 8..; 
being in the \vhole.'d fall of 22 per cent, 
in January 1802, .32. 2.; and December 
1802, 3-1'., being in the svhole a rise of 
about 13 per cent." Now, fronV 
history of tliosc five years, and the inan^- 
ner in which the exchanges rccoveretji 
whert the scarcity which had led to the 
Ts 'Z)- ’ ' . 
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pressure of them had ceased, fie thought 
with an extraordinary foreign expendi¬ 
ture for tile last few years, occasioned by 
the war in Spain, and expeiiees incurred 
in the iTaltic, the tdfect produced on the 
exchanges might reasonably be ascribed 
to causes similar to those from which the 
evil w.t8 known to aiise before. The 
Committee did condescend to admit that 
these causes might in some measure con¬ 
tribute to the elfect produced ; but they 
could not deny this : they would not 
allow them their due weight. The re¬ 
sumption of cash payments was impossi¬ 
ble. Gold could not be procured, and if 
it could, the Bank would immediately be 
drained of it, without any advantage to 
the public; and that proposed as a 
remedy would but aggravate the evil, and 
accelerate that it was their most anxious 
wish to avoid. Under these circumstances, 
however, the rational resolution proposed 
by the Committee was, to do away the 
Bank restriction, which, acting -singly, 
bad before produced no sensible etliict, in 
order to get out of the difficulty ; while 
those causes which were known to have 
give^ birth to it before, were to be disre¬ 
garded, though they had been felt for 
thrije years, and were still increasing in 
force. If this were rational, he confessed 
his capacity was not framed to understand 
it. II such a measure were unhappily 
adopted, it might restore the balance of 
trade, but it would destroy the foundation 
of the country, and render it impossible 
to continue that cotiU-st which all were 
agreed ought not now to be relinquislied. 

From what had been heard in the 
course of the debate, it was clearer than 
ever that what was recotnincndcd by the 
Committee was not practicable; and if it 
Were practicable, that it would be most 
ruinous. - It had been said, that the pro¬ 
posed line of conduct ought to be pur¬ 
sued, in justice to the public creditors; 
but if a proposition were adopted which 
WoulcLruin the country, he thought it was 
not very ft, si it would then find 

itself in a situation to do justice to its cre¬ 
ditors. Tlie slate in which we were 
placed at present, was one whicii, if it 
rendered us unable to do them justice, was 
one which had resulted fi om unforeseen 
circumstances growing out of the adoption | 
of a line of conduct which was indi>pcn- ' 
sabiy necessary to the salvation of ihe ! 
country. Would it now be justice, with j 
their eyes open, for the House to take a | 
step which must eventually be prejudicial | 


to the interest of the creditor, and most 
injurious to the community at large ^ 
Were those who had made contracts to be 
subjected to rum by the adoption of a 
new system ? 

Having now stated, not all that he 
could have wished to have said, but that 
which appeared to him of greatest im¬ 
portance, he now came to this conclusion: 
that the measure propo.sed was a measure 
which, if adopted, would be adopted 
without proof of its necessity or expe» 
diency, against the evidence on which it 
was founded, and contrary to the example 
of former times; and that the House, in 
adopting it, would disgrace themselves for 
ever, by becoming the voluntary instru¬ 
ments of their country’s ruin. 

Mr. Canning rose and said : 

Mr. Lushington; After the ample dis¬ 
cussion which this question has undergone, 
I rise. Sir, not in the prc~umption that I 
am able to add any thing to the informa¬ 
tion which the Committee has already re¬ 
ceived from gentlemen the be.st qualified 
by their talents and their acquirements, 
by their professional pursuits and their 
oificial situations to throw light upon the 
subject in all its principles and details ; 
but simply for the purpose of stating the 
grounds of my own vote upon the several 
propositions which are submitted to our 
consideration. *' 

In discharging this duty—a duty which 
I feel to he incumbent upon me as a mem¬ 
ber of parliament—1 beg to be considered 
as .speaking in that character oi.ly; as 
delivering freely and lioneslly a :>inccre 
and unbiassed opinion, upon a question so 
iniporlnnt, that I did not think myself at 
liberty to let it pass without foiniing, to 
the best of my judgment, some opinion 
upon it; as neither adopting nor couiile- 
iiaiicing the prejudices of any set of men 
whatever; as neither the advocate nor the 
antagonist of (he Bullion Committee; 
neither the advocate nor the antagonist of 
ihe Bank, 

With respect to boih those bodies, 1 
firmly believe, that they have, each ac¬ 
cording to their measure, performed con¬ 
scientiously a very difii' ult duty. 

Gf the Bank it is always to he remem¬ 
bered, that the coiidiiion in which they 
have found tlieinselve,, has bien none of 
their own seeking; that the original re- 
sirictiqn, in 1797, was imposed upon them 
I y pai liameiit; upon tiieir own showing 
indeed of thuir diilicuUies—dilSbuUies, 
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however, arising out of circumstances over of the country. Xb«y U>olt these subjects 
which the Bank had no controiil; and into their consideration: they brought 
that the restriction was renewed after they to that consideration talents, and infpruia* 
had declared their readiness to resume tion, ,such as have rarely been collected 
their payments in cash. Of the necessity together in any one Cununittee of tbitt 
of the hist restriction 1 have no doubt: of House; and they bestowed upon it (titat 
the policy of the teiins ti[>un which it was praise no man denies to the Committee^ 
last renewed 1 certainly entertain great uuremitted diligence and labour. Thp 
doubts; hut the error of that policy, whaN result of their investigations they submit* 


ever it may have been, is not justly to be 
visited on the Bank. Placed as the direc¬ 
tors of the Bank have been by the effect 
of that last renewal, and by the events 
which have since occurred, in a situation 
perfectly novel; having, fioin ihc mere 
managers of the affairs of a great money 
corporation, become, by the force of 
circumstances, the sole issuers and regu¬ 
lators of tile whole currency of the coun¬ 
try ; it is surely not to be wondered at 
that in such a situation they may have 
founii the maxims of their original and 
habitual occupation cither inapplicable to 
their new and enlarged sphere of action, 
or irisutlicii nt for it; and may have com¬ 
mitted mistakes in the exercise of one of 
the highest prerogatiies of the sovereign, 
which they would easily have avoided in 
conducting the concerns of their con¬ 
stituents. If tliey have fallen into such 
errors, I am not inclined to blame them. 
I would co'Tcct the errors, but without 
iniputatiun on the men. 

On the %ther hand, I must as fairly 
confess that i think the Bullion Committee 
has been hardly dealt with in the course 
of these discussimis. A straui'er who h.id 
derived his only knowledge of the case 
from the debates of the two last nights, 
w'Oiild almost have been led to imagine 
that the Bulliiin Coiiimiitee was some 
strange and self-erected power, wholly 
extrinsic to the constitution, and inde¬ 
pendent of the controul of this House; 
who without commission and without pro¬ 
vocation had thought fn to intermeddle in 
the allairs of the Coveriimcnt and of the 
Bank, anil to attempt the subversion of a 
system not only eminently beneficial, but 
confessedly without fault, without mischief, 
and wiihoiit d.mger; a system with which 
all the world was perfectly sativfied in all 
its parts, until this oilicious Committee 
thought fit to disturb the general satisfac¬ 
tion. But what is the true history of this 
proceeding?—A Committee was^appoint- 
«d last year by the House of Commons, to 
inquire into the causes oi ihe hign price 
of gold bullion, and into the state of ihe , 
foreigl^xchanges and of the curreacy 


ted to the House, according to its injunc- 
tion, and to tfieir duty.—And because 
that result was to some petsuiis unexpected 
and is to others unpalatable, are we there¬ 
fore justified in turning round upon the 
Committee of our own appointment, and 
rebuking them for the execution of the 
task which we had imposed upon them - 
What would we have had them do? re¬ 
fuse the task allotted to them by the 
House r—or decline to render an account 
of the inquiries which we had ordered 
them to institute ?—Or would we have 
had them fashion their Report, in spite of 
their own conviciion, to the creed or the 
convenience of any persons nr party, and 
recommend only whatever might best flat¬ 
ter our prejudices, ami justify our inuction ? 

If such were our wish, why was the Coni- 
miitee named ? U’hy was not the [vtoposai 
for its appointment rejected, or at le ist op¬ 
posed ? 1 was in the House on the day 
when it was proposed ; and, so far as 1 re¬ 
collect, nut a si iigle voice was raised 
against it. If the subject did not require 
iiivesligation, it was idle, and not only 
idle, but mischievous, to set the investiga¬ 
tion on foot. If it was apprehended that 
the pos-iblc or probable result might be 
prtjudicial lo the interests of the country, 
then w'as the time to Nlop. It would then 
have been perfectly ease to do so. A singly 
word, the imirnatuin of a doubt from any 
quarter of the House might, at that luo- 
nient, have checked the proceeding. But 
to institute an iii(|uiry upon a matter of 
great ditficulty, with a prc-deierminatioii 
to come to but one conclusion, is neither, 
very creditable lo those w ho appoii^t, nor, 
very just to those wht^v^r-aqei^uiuted, the. 
conductors oi it. 

Aliiiough 1 do not go with the Com* 
niittee (aN I shall presently have occasion, 
to expLiin) to the leiigdi of their practical 
conclusion; and although the details of 
this intricate timJ perplexing siihjA l are 
as little agreeable.to my taste, or habits*' 
as to those Ilf any person in the House 
although 1 would as gladly as -aii) body 
have turned aside from the task of exft 
mining the reasonings and deduction* 
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the Rejiort;— 3 '^et I cannot in justice throw 
upon the members of the Cumniittee the 
blame of those inconveniences which are 
inherent in the nature of the subject refer¬ 
red to their inquiry. However much I 
may dislike the unpleasant truths which 
are told in the Report, I do not think my¬ 
self'warranted to transfer that dislike to 
those whose duty it has been to tell them. 

The Committee, then, I say, have only 
clone their duty. Nor can we avoid the 
performance of the duty which now de¬ 
volves upon ourselves. Disla.steful as the 
matter may be, it is before us, and we 
must dispose of it. 

I do not share in the apprehensions of 
those persons who predict danger and 
mischief from this discti'-sion. I have 
seldom known an instance in which moie 
good than evil has not arisen out of the 
parliamentary discussion of subjects, 
however delicate, upon which the public 
mind had been previously agitated and 
divided. 

As little do I agree with those who 
think that (he discussion must necessarily 
be barren and u.seless. Even if it should 
not ttrminale (as probably it may not) 
in the adoption of the practical remedy 
suggested bj' tlie Commiitee, or In the 
suggestion of an}' oilier in its room, I do 
not think that the time ami the trouble of 
the House will therefore have been en¬ 
tirely thrown away. The discussion 
which has already taken place out of doors, 
renders some decision of this House ne¬ 
cessary. In the course of that discussion, 
the fundamental principles of our whole 
money system have hern disputed and de¬ 
nied ;—all that had long been considered 
as Rxed and determinate in them, has 
been shaken, or at least attempted to be 
shaken:—a mischief more serious ilian 
even that which the Committee has pio- 
posed to cure; and one to which a cnr<' ! 
may be (and ought to hr) ndniini.stered by 
the Resolutions of this House, whatever 
may become of the practical recommen¬ 
dation of thf!Fl;di'-Sb>tee. 

Nor is it only out of doots, that these 
fondaniental principles have been ques¬ 
tioned. The right hon. gent, opposite to 
me {Mr. Vansiltart,) a gentleman for 
whom .nersonally 1 entertain the smeerest 
respect as well as regard; and whose just 
reputation for knowledge upon these sub¬ 
jects,'entitles his opinions upon them to 
Tcry peculiar attention, has countenanced 
by h'imself adopting it, a mode of reason¬ 
ing, which has bat;a much employed in 
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ibe written controversy, but which I had 
hoped no man in this House, and least of 
all any man of such extensive informa¬ 
tion, and such high authority, would 
have been found to endure, much less to 
sanction. He has rejected altogether the 
established doctrine of a fixed standard of 
the currency of the realm; and, instead 
of trying the disputed value of our pre¬ 
sent circulating medium by reference 
so that which has always hitherto been 
taken as the settled ineastiie in all such 
inquiries, he lia.s thought himself at li¬ 
berty to bend and accommodate (be fun¬ 
damental principles of our money system 
to the .Slate of our currency, such as he 
happens to find it. 

Others who have supported the right 
hon. peiiticuiairs I’ropositions have car¬ 
ried this licence still farther. They have 
not onlv consniirerl the principles of ail 
our coinage laws, so iVr as they relate to 
the value ol our money, ..s inapplicable 
to the present slate of our rurrency, but 
as altogcllur ob.solete. Tliey appear to 
look upon the law by which Kiiik paper 
is made inconvertible into ca'h, not as an 
occasion il law, growing out of a tempo¬ 
rary neces.siiy, -and rh'icrminable with' 
that neccssiiy, but as a wise and provident 
conlrivaiue to siibstimte, absoluiely and 
indelinitely, for the amieiit coin of the 
kin^diim, a curieiiey betier adapted, in 
their opinion, to llw present state of the 
world, and to tlu: peculiar exigencies of this 
country. The suspension ol iln ca-b pay- 
nieiitsofihe Rmk had hitherto always been 
treated asaIKcessary evil ; asanexpedieiit, 
upon which we were lorced wiili reluct¬ 
ance, and of which we had the decency at 
least to pretend to desire and to antieipatc 
the disconiinuaiice : but, in the view'of 
the subject w hich has been taken by these 
8 up|iorters of the tight hon. gentleman’s 
Propositions, the Bank Hustrii lion is now 
liecorac the staple resource in our pecu¬ 
niary system ; it is to be avowed as the 
standing policy of the stale, and to be 
prized as an invention lung desired, and 
now happily found, lor supplying bound¬ 
less exertion with inexhaustible and un- 
exhausiing finance. 

The decision of the House, therefore, 
important as It would undoubtedly be, if 
it .should either conbrni the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Bullion Committee, or substi¬ 
tute in its stead some other practical mea¬ 
sure for the termination of the Bank Re¬ 
striction, will yet be not less (1 ha^lmost 
said will be more} important, re- 
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jecting that recommendation, and confirm¬ 
ing the continuance of the restriction, it 
shall nfiveriheless at the same time re¬ 
cognize the general principles which that 
Cnnimittee have laid down; and shall se¬ 
parate and distinguish the measure ot the 
restriction itself, from the false and <lan- 
gerous aiguments by which it has been 
not only justified as an expedient, but re¬ 
commended as a system. 

'Jo record principles which are true, 
and which have been called in question, 
is not of itself an idle nor an iinparliamem 
tary practice: and it is no paradox to say, 
that to record principles is never so much 
a matter of duty as when some over-ruling 
necessity obliges us to a practical depar¬ 
ture from them. It then becomes incum¬ 
bent upon us to prove that we aie acting 
indeed from nccessitj', not from indifll— 
reiice, or change of system; to take care 
that our deviation shall not be made a pre- 
rerlfiit to he resorted to hereafter on oc- 
ca>iioiis of less urgency; to provide that 
the exception shall not be erected into 
the rule. 

This then is the answer which I give to 
those who represent the concluding Re¬ 
solution of the honov.rable and Icariird 
chairinin (Mr. Horner,) of the Hiillion 
CoiiiiiiitUe, as the only es-eioial object of 
our deliberations; and wlio woiil.l per- 
suaile. us, that, if we are not prepared to 
decide witl^him upon the opening ol the 
Hank, we have nothing to do with all his 
pieliminary Resolutions but to get rid ot 
them as quickly as possible. I, for one, 
am not piep.irdl to vote with liiin for the 
opening ol ilu* Bank; 1 -ili ill vote against 
the honouiable geiiilcniaii's concluding 
Resolution : but 1 think that, according 
to all sound and practical views, the (jues- 
tion, important as it is, whether the Bank 
shall be opened or shut, sinks into insig¬ 
nificance ill com|iarisoii with that which 
has been raised with respect to the prin¬ 
ciples upon which the whole money sys¬ 
tem, and conseqiiciilly the whole ciedit 
of the country, esseiiti.illy depends. 

Give me the afliiinatioii by parliament 
of the first ten Resolutions of the honour¬ 
able and ieirned genlleman—-lho.se Reso¬ 
lutions which .state (and .state correcily) 
the principles of that money syst< m from 
which we have been compelled to depait, 
and the efiacts of our departuse' from 
them; and 1 would not iinvvillnigly' con¬ 
sent to a compromise with the rigut hon. 
ciitleman opposite to me (Mr. Vaii-Hlart.) 
would on that condition adopt the two 
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last of his propositions) adopt them in 
substance at least,—so far as to agree with 
him that this is not the moment at which 
our cash payments can be resumed, or at 
which the precise period of their resump¬ 
tion cap be detei mined. Tlie right hon, 
gentleman ought surely to be satisfied 
with this compromise. His conclusion 
would, to my mind, even flow more logi¬ 
cally from the premises laid down in the 
Resuiuiiuiis of the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman. 1 certainly cannot sub.scribe to 
It as flowing from bis own. 1 am readv 
to do ns tie would have me do, if be wilt 
allow me to record the rea.sonsof'my con¬ 
currence : but it is a concurrence which, 
1 feel, require.s explanation and apology ; 
it is a concurrence which, if I do not alto¬ 
gether wiiiiliuld it, 1 certainly cannot 
give, except on the condition, that 1 shall 
be at liberty to prove at the same time, 
that it is given not in consequence of the 
right hon. gentleman's reasons, but in 
spite of them.—That our currency is in 
such a state that the Bank cannot safely* 
open, I agree : but it is hard to insist that 
1 should find every thing right in that 
state of things which forces me to come 
to such Hii agreement. * 

My right hon. friend, who spoke last, 
lias with great dexterity as well as elo- 
([ueiice endeavoured to divert our attention 
bum the specific object of thi.s night’s de- 
liberuiion, by direcuiig it to those circum¬ 
stances in the present situaiion of affairs, 
at home and abroad, upon which there is 
scarcely any diflereiice of feeling or opi¬ 
nion. The inordinate ambition and gi¬ 
gantic power of the enemy—the,warfare 
dir« cted by iiim against our trade and our 
manuf.ictuies; these are topics upon which 
my light hon. friend has expatiated with 
.1 force of siatt ment, and a waimlh of lan¬ 
guage, wliicli do lull justice to his argu¬ 
ment; and has appealed to us—whether 
we will wantonly aggravate difficulties 
already so eomplicaud and so overwhelm¬ 
ing ? lie has availed himself wiili»eqnal 
<kill of aiioilier ai'Mii^j:;^V-»J4,*ch he well 
knows would operate upon my mind with 
no *le.<is furee tli.-iii upon his own, and 
which, if I eoiild imleed be convinced that 
It wa.s legiliiiiate-y applied lo the question 
III the way m winch he applie.s ii,^i«'oiild 
lead me, 1 wilt not say to concur in bis 
conclusiims, but n' least to hesitate in re¬ 
jecting them. He refers to the recent 
iriutiiphs of our arms; be places before 
our eyes tlw prospect of successes still 
more splcuuid; he describes the safety of 
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this country as inrolved in the tvar in tlie 
I’eniiisula ; and he asks us—how that war 
is to be tnainiained ? how we are to find 
the means of keeping un foot that army 
which has already perfortned such bril- 
liant achievements, and of seconding the 
exertions of a commander who has carried 
the Briti.sh name to tlie highest point of 
military glory ? Shall such a contest—a 
contest fur all that is interesting to this 
country and to Europe—be ahandoned? 
shall lord Wellington he checked in his 
career? shall Portugal have hecn libe¬ 
rated only to be again given up to slavery ? 
—shall the hopes of Spain have been re¬ 
vived only to be finally dashed and ex'in- 

f piished ? (>od fuibid! My right lion, 
rietid well knows that in calling upon 
me duly to weigh these considerations, 
he interposes the surest impediment to 
any rash decision on iny part, hy which 
interests so dear 10 litis coiniiiy could by 
Qssihiliiy he. brought into hazard.—He 
nows that 1 must put a viulciice upon 
myself before I can coolly calculate the 
real hearing of topics which come home 
to forcibly to my feelings ; before I can 
dissipate the illusion wliicli they lliiow 
round the matier in debate, and examine 
dispassionately the degree in which they 
really apply to it. 

But I will not pay my right hon. friend 
so ill a c(>m]diinciir us to suppo.se that ho 
is not hiniseif perfectly aware, that in 
thus shaping iiis argument he has in fact 
either as-.utiicd or omitted the question 
that is in dispute.—The question is not— 
whc'lier vve shall continue tlie war in the 
Penin''ula wilii all onr heart, and with all 
oiif might? Who doubts, who dissuades 
that deic-nninaiion ? 'ihat point might 
have been assumed, without hazard of con¬ 
tradiction. lint my right hun. friend 
argues that point, as if it were dl.'puted : 
and assumes without argument that which 
it was necessary for him to prove ; 
namely, that to the continuance of the 
war, and of our successes in the peninsula, 
it is t-s.scn^' .•-.*'.*y^lhc present system of 
our currency should remain unchanged. 
Just as fairly might I assume without ar¬ 
gument that u change in our currency is 
necessary to this same purpose of con¬ 
tinuing the war ; and then retort upon 
my rfl^ht hoii. friend his own expostula¬ 
tions against fettering the energies, and 
cramping the exertions of the country. In 
either case the point which alone is in dis¬ 
pute, remains tube decided. 

Why is the continuance of the present 


system of currency essential to the con¬ 
tinuance of the war ? Is it because that 
currency is in a sound state ? or that, 
being depreciated, a depreciated currency 
I.S the best instrument of foreign exertion ? 
Whiih of these two propositions is it that 
my right hon. friend intends to maintain ? 
1 ask this question with the more earnest¬ 
ness, because throughout the whole of his 
speech, long, able, and eloquent as it was, 
1 watched in vain for any seuteiiee which 
dcstiiictly expressed an opinion upon 
either of iheiu. I did not hear him aflirin 
that the currency was .sound ; I did not 
hear him admit that it was depreciated; 
he always stopped short of this aHirmation 
and of this admission ; and if any distinct 
propo.simm could be collected and em¬ 
bodied out <'f those topics with which he 
endeavoured to cover these simple ques¬ 
tions, it .set’.'ied at most to amount to tio- 
ihing nioie tii.in this—that it xvas best to 
go on as w'u aie, avoi all inquiry oa 
the subject. 

To that proposition (if that be the pro¬ 
position which my right hon. friend means 
to maintain)—I answer, that it comes too 
late. The period for acting upon that 
policy pa-sed liy when the House coii- 
.seiind to the appointment of the Bullion 
Committee. 

'I'o the question, how shall our military' 
exertions he bcstsnpiiorted ? 1 reply—By 
supporting the credit of tiic (/,)uiitiy ; by 
aseorLalninglhc soundness of our currency, 
if it be soiind ;—by aNteitaining thedegree 
of its defect, il' it hr- defective ; wiih a view 
in the one ca-ic to apply a nmedy .so far 
I as u remedy may be applicable ; and in 
j the other to fix ami settle the public opi- 
j nion, which of itself is no .small ingredient 
in tiie financial rc.sOurcc.s of a state. 

I have no right, and certainly full as 
little desire, to impute to rny liglit hon. 
tiieiid that he is avowedly i.he advo- 
luie of a depreciated cnriMicy: hut this 
debate w'ould end most unsatisfactorily for 
tlie public as well as fur the House, if it 
were to end without its being clearly un¬ 
derstood on what piecise grounds my right 
hun. friend thinks the present stale of our 
currency' .such as it ouglit to be.—First, 
s. hether he thinks it is not depreciated ; 
secondly, whether, admitting it to be de¬ 
preciated, he considers the depreciation 
as incu;:ablc, and therefore only would 
take n.o step to cure it; or thirdly, w he¬ 
ther he concuis with those who see in 
that depreciation a feitile source of wealth 
and blessings to the country these. 
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«ftcr sll. are the points in dispute:—and 
tliese points my right hon. friend appears 
to me to have studiously avoided. 

Even in that part of his speech in which 
he approached the nearest to the cpiestion 
of depreciation, my right Uori. friend so 
managed the course of his argument as to 
make it impossible that he should arrive at 
any definite conclusion.—With a sem¬ 
blance of candour which seemed as if he 
had adopted an inverted mode of rea¬ 
soning as (he best calculated in this par¬ 
ticular instance for discovering the truth, 
he begins with examining the question of 
excess.—" Prove,” says my right hon. 
friend, " that there exists an excess, and 
then I will be ready to go with you into 
an inquiry whether that excess has pro¬ 
duced depreciation.?”—Now it can not be 
necessary to lernind my right hon. fiicnd, 
that to reason from clfect to cause has 
always been the course of sound philoso¬ 
phy.—The Committee aflirins the ex- 
isteiu'C of depicciation ; and, as that de¬ 
preciation cannot arise from any iloubt of 
the solidity of tbc Bank—-of its ability to 
meet its engagements, they attribute it (un¬ 
answerably, as apjiears to me) to exces¬ 
sive issue. " Prove this excessive issue,” 
says my right hon. friend. But how is 
]>ositire excess (if 1 may use that ex[)res. 
sion) susceptible of proof How is it pos¬ 
sible to prove, that loo many bank-notes 
are issued,%o long as there i< a single ap¬ 
plicant willing to receive, them ? The com¬ 
parison of the amount of bank-notes in cir¬ 
culation with that of tlie aggregate pe¬ 
cuniary transactions of the community 
would of itself afford no ceitairi criterion 
of the sufficiency or e.xcess oj’that circuKv 
tiiio—cvin if it were possible to state that 
comparison with any thing like accuracy. 
But who shall pieteiid to stale the .netual 
aggregate amount of all the pecuniary 
transactions of the community ? iSo far as 
a pretty general increase of prices is any 
symptom of excessive emrtnoy, that 
symptom undeniably exists.—But I ac- 
knou ledge it to be no more than a 
symptom.—I admit furtlier iliat tlie mere 
amount of bank paper in circululion, how¬ 
ever lariie it may be, docs not of itself 
necessarily constitute excess. I admit 
that there is not excess, unless there be 
depreciation. Whether depreciation doe.s 
exist or not, is, therefore, tlie 'question 
w'hiih rou-st netessarily have the prece¬ 
dency in our r.xaminatioii. \ 

The right hon, gent, opposite to me 
(Mr. Vansiltart), when he opened his 


counter-propositions to the House, put, to 
my hon. friend near me, (Mr. Ilusktsson,) 
the question—" What do you mean by 
depreciation r”—He put this question^ 
rather irregularly, in the middle of his own 
speech ; and seemed to think it matter .of 
triumph that he did not receive, at that 
moment, an answer in a single word. Ad 
answer he has, however, since received^ 
and I should imagine (in one sense at 
least) to his complete satisfaction. By 
depreciation, do you mean discredit? • 
said the right hon. gent. If by discredit^ 
the right hon. gent, means a doubt of the 
solidity of the. Bank,—a doubt whether 
the outstanding demands upon the Bknk 
do not exceed the amount of their assets^ 
—unquestionably no such doubt exists, 
and consequently “ discredit” enters for 
nothing into the “ depreciation” of Bank 
of England paper. 

But when the right hon. gent, has ob<> 
tained this concession, it appears to me 
that he has obtained nothing at all to* 
wards overthrowing the arguments his an* 
tagoiiists, or tow'ards establishing his own^ 
For the same concession would be equally 
true with respect to a paper currency wiiich 
.should represent to its full anioifnt the 
w hole moveable and immoveable property 
of the country. There would be assets iri 
existence adequate to the redemption of 
that paper. Of a paper issued to such an 
amount, although resting on such unques¬ 
tionable security, it is probable that my 
right hoii. li iend, who .spoke last, would 
not dispute the e.xcess ; yet how could 
that excess be indicated except by depre¬ 
ciation .?—^Tbat depreciation, in the case 
which I have supposed, the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Vansittari) could not deny; 
but he must acknowledge that it would 
arise from other causes than discredit. 
Tlic argmiieiit, therefore, or rather the 
$ugge.stioii (for it has not been distinctly 
argued), that there, can lie no depreciatiou 
unless arising from or accompanied with, 
discredit: and the inference whk;h is 
covertly insimiaied, t.^A?1(iiit??wvho affirm 
b.ink notes to be depreciated, intend to at¬ 
tack the credit of the Bank,—entirely fall 
to the gronnil. 

The alledged depreciation of Bank¬ 
notes consists in this—that, wherejs they 
did in fact represent heretofore the real at' 
well as the nominal value of the coin 
which constitutes our lawful money,*they 
now represent its nominal value only. Thit 
is the answer to the question of the right 
hon. gent. ♦ 
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In return, my lion, friend proposed a 
question to the right hon. gent., to which 
]l t/iink he has not yet given any answer. 

If you affirm,” said my hon. friend, 
*• what 1 deny, the equivalency of Bank¬ 
notes to money, tell me. What is the com¬ 
mon standard by which you measure that 
equivalency?” This question the right 
hon. gent, itas altogether evaded. He has 
given no answer to it.—Does he mean to 
acquiesce in those which have been given 
for him by others who have taken the 
same side with him in this debate, or by 
some fanciful ivritcrs, who, under the guise 
and garb of practical men, have indulged 
themselves in the wildest theories and.ima- 
ginations, upon thissuhject of the standard ? 

" The coin,” (says a noble lord, who 
spoke last night) " is (or was) the standaid 
of the paper.” But this description dues 
not advance us a single step; for the 
question still remains, *' What is the 
standard of the coin ? What is that com¬ 
mon measure to which coin and paper 
maj' be equally referred for the purpose 
of asceriainiiig' their agreement, or dis- 
agrteinent, wiih it, and with each other?” 

T|ie noble lord (Castleivagh) has in¬ 
deed rhevised a singular definition of this 
measure, in which 1 should be exceeding¬ 
ly curious to know whether the right hon. 
gent, concurs. He defines it to he a 
sense of value in reference to currency ns 
compared with commodities.”—I hope 1 
do not misquote him. To the best ot my 
recollection, these were the very words— 
“ A sense of value!” But whose sense? 
with whom is it to originate ? and how is 
it to he communicated to others: who is 
to promulgate, who is to acknowledge, or 
who is to enforce it? How is it to be 
defined ? and how is it to be regulated ? 
What ingennily shall calculate, or what 
authority coritroul its fluctuation? — Is 
the '• sePse” of to-day the same as that of 
yesterday, and will it be unchanged to¬ 
morrow?—It does fill nic with astom.sh- 
incnt/hat any man, of an accurate and 
l^easoning B»««M;^t^uld nut perceive that 
this wild and dangerous principle (if prin¬ 
ciple it can be called) would throw loose 
all the transactions of private life—all con¬ 
tracts and pecuniary bargains—by leav¬ 
ing them to be measured fiom day to day. 
and from hour to hour, by no other rule I 
than that of the “fniicies and interests of 
each Individual conflicting with the fancies 
and interests of his neighbour. 

^ A “ sense of‘value!”—It is not many 
days since an experiment was tried upon 


this sense/* which may serve to iilus- 
trato the probable course of its operations, 
if left exclusively to its own guidance- 
The artisan who on the Thursday night 
had exchanged a one-pound note with his 
neighbour fur four dollars, found in the 
morning that he had, insensibly to him¬ 
self, become two shillings richer by the 
exchange.—1 am not, here, about to in¬ 
quire whether the Bank were right or 
wrong in raising the denomination of the 
dollar; I refer to this operation merely as 
an illustration of the argument: and 1 ask. 
Where would be the end of such opera¬ 
tions if every individual's " sense of va¬ 
lue” were to bo his only guide in his 
dealings with his neighbours ? In this in¬ 
stance the authority of the Bunk sanc¬ 
tioned and limited the degree of the 
rise in the current value of the dollar, or, 
to put the s;'me thing in other words, the 
degree of the which the Bank-note 
should sustain in cxc[;ange against the 
dollar.—But is it to be imagined that, if 
they had merely sanctioned the principle 
of such alteration, without limiting the 
degree, two shillings in the pound, or 
ten per cent, is the precise amount of 
the rise on the one hand, or of the depre¬ 
ciation on the other, which all the holders 
of Bank notes, and ol dollars respectively, 
would have agreed to fix by coinmou 
sense of value ?” Is not sucli a supjjosi- 
tion utterly absurd ? Is it nof> clear that 
something wholly extrinsic to that, capri¬ 
cious “ sense,” is necessary to regulate 
the ordinary dealings between man and 
man ; and that the course of those deal¬ 
ings could not be left without a guide, 
but at the. hazard, or the certainty rather, 
of immediate and inc.xtiicabic confusion? 

If, however, we were persuaded to leave 
the proportions and prices of all commodi¬ 
ties to be adjusted l>ythis “ sense of value,” 
v/c ought at least to bn r<iusisteiit in our 
theory and practice.—This “ .sense of va¬ 
lue,” which is now proposed to be erected 
into an universal measure, has been occa¬ 
sionally adopted as such by individuiils. 
There is a man now expecting the judg¬ 
ment of the law, whose “ sense of value” 
led him to exchange for guincas a pro- 
poitionof Bank of P.ngland paper, which 
he coLisidered as no more than an equiva¬ 
lent. Of what crime was this man guilty, 
hut of obeying that nttural and instinctive 
im|>ul3vi which the noble I.ortl is now pre¬ 
pared }o set up as a substitute for the 
standard of our money ? If there be no¬ 
thing more fixed and stable than indivi- 
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dual feeling, to which the estimate of ra- " ideslunlt;*' into the r^icnsorBoa^eotity 
lues can be refern d; let us at least refrain and nonsense! 

from punishing the exercisr of that indi* When the ingenious sophistry of Df- 
vidual feeling. If the law snail decline to Berkeley, to prove the non-existence of 
fix a statidard measure, it « aiinot reserve matter, was quoted to Dr. Johnson, as a 
the right of visiting erroneous measure* fallacy not easy to be refated. Dr. John** 
ment as a crime. Tnis would be an injus- son stamped bis foot with force against a 
tice like tliat of the Eastern IVionarch who stone, and exclaimed,—' I refute it thus/ 
called upon the Sonihsayors to interpretil^ Unluckily I know no process of reasoning 
his dream, but refused to tell them the that can reduce one of, these practical men 
dream of which he required the interpre* to the necessity of admitting, that a pound 
tatioii. sterling is not a creature of the iniagina- 

No dream, it must be owned, could be tion : one cannot appeal even to their 
more extravusrant than the visions of those senses, because that sense of theirs, which 


practical men who have undertaken to re* 
line away the standard of the currency of 
the realm into a pure abstraction. There 
is indeed something perfectly ludicrous in 
the inconsistency and injustice with which 
they impute a love of abstraction to their 
opponenl"!, whiic they arc themselves in* 
(Juiging in the most wanton departures 
from suhslance and reality. “ Beware of | 
abstract theories,” say they to the Bullion I 
Committee, when they find fact and law ; 
laid down as llie foundation of its Report, j 
—“ Bowaieof abstract theories,” say they | 
to the honourable and learned chairman of l 
the Committee, when they find in his first ! 
seven ReKolutions nothing like theory or 
imagination ; but a e!<-ar, concise, a dry 
and faithful, rtc ipitulation ot those rules 
which the statutes of the comitry have cs* 
tabiishcil fcr the weight attd fineness of its 
coin. Nor has thcspeccii with which that 
hon. and It-amed gent, introduced and en¬ 
forced his Resolutions—a speech which, re¬ 
markable as it was for eloquence and abi¬ 
lity of every kind, was by noiliing so dis¬ 
tinguished as by Its perpetual appeal to 
Acknowledged principles and csiaMishfid 
law,—even tliut speech has not resell'd the 
hon. and learned gent, from the imputa¬ 
tions ot llighiiness and rumaricc. The 
aanie caution to “ beware, of ahsiract 
theories” is addressed to iny hon. friend 
near me, vvh<«e inirlhgence, whose accu¬ 
racy, and who-tc olfici-d kimwit-iige, digest¬ 
ed and assiiiiila ed t»y a ,>->werfui and really 
practical undeistanding, make him. per¬ 
haps of all men thu least proper objeet of 
such an admonition. And ihis adinoni 
tion comes from wlnnV t fniin the inven¬ 
tors and champions of " abstract cur¬ 
rency from those who, after exhaust¬ 
ing in vain every atuinpt tq find an 
earthly substitute for the legal ur>^ ancient 
standard of our money, have dlvt^rcd the 
pound sterling of all the propertws-of mat¬ 
ter. and pursued it under the name of the 
(VOL. XIX.) 


I suppose is the most conversant with thi.* 
subject, the sense of value,” is enlisted 
on the other side. But ono may appeal 
from their theories to ancient records, to' 
positive institution, and to existing law. 
On those authorities, I contend that a cer¬ 
tain specified weight of gold or silver, of a 
certain fineness, is the only definiiiun of a 
pound sterling, which aii Englishman de¬ 
sirous of conforming to the laws of bis 
country, is bound to regard, or to under¬ 
stand. 

Here then it is that I should pause for 
the answer of the right hon. gent, oppo¬ 
site to me to the ^ptpgtion of my lion, 
friend.—Does he admit or deny this defi¬ 
nition of .standard ? does lie admit or deny 
the existence of a standaid at this moment 
conformable to this definition ? If he ad¬ 
mits it, tlien it is possible not only to an¬ 
swer his question with respect to the mean¬ 
ing of the word " depreciation,” hut also 
to demonstrate that a depieciation, in the 
sense in which that word is used, does 
exist. Grant but the lawful standard as 
the instrument of mensuratiou, and no¬ 
thing is mori easy than to assign the exact 
proportion in which coin and bank notes 
diller in v.-!ue from each other. But while 
the ri.{lu hon. gent, denies the existence of* 
any such'm ^.rnnient, how c m he reasonably 
require that ihe accuracy ufsnch a measure¬ 
ment should be proved to Ins satisfaction ? 

A pound sterling is either of a pound 
of siamlard silvrr; or,^^S^uf a guinea 
weighing not less lh'Jt^"^dn^l^ and 8grs. 
Tips is the simple and the only definition 
which the practice of our ancestors recog¬ 
nizes, and the law of the country allows. 
Docs a oue-puund note represent this por¬ 
tion of the precious metals, or doeai‘, not ? 
If it does, the legal ci'in of the couniry, 
and the notes of the Bank, are cquivaleuk. 
If not. either the iatv is mis stated, ot the 
depreciation is proved. 

« Oh! buti”says the tight hon. getitle- 

(* A) ■ < • 
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nan. " tKe Hank linte represents Ihe coin 
itself; ^miehut coin; ana has ho reference 
or relatioA to the i^uaniiVy of gold or silver 
vvhich that coin contains/* ' But does hot 
the right hon. ^entrcmah see that it is iih* 
possihte ‘fdr him to avail himself of the 
law in one instance and to deny its ope- 
ratloh in the other ?~Th« Kjng4 "Procla- 
Watioh confirmed by Act of ’ Parliament 
has fixed the denomination of the coin; 
which denomination it is ’admitted on 
all hands, the Bank note continues to re¬ 
present : but the same Act 6f Parlia¬ 
ment has fixed the. weight of th6 edih as 
the sole and ihdi$pensible test of the value 
which that denomination implies. The 
law (.IS the right hon. gentleman w’elt 
know*.s) watches with such scrupulous ank- 
iety over the weight of the guinea, as'to 
'consider the loss of a single grain as stiffi- 
cieift to destroy its character as a legal 
coiiil When the law' evinces this anxiety 
about weight, is it not a little too much to 
assninc in argument that its only care is 
denomination ? 

But what is the proposition for the sake 
of which thi.^ assumption is hazarded 
Not simply that iftink notes arc a conve¬ 
nient 'symbol of oiin, but that they are 
actually equivalent to it. In proof of this 
equivalency it is contended that the law 
has bouhd them together. 

First, this argument would prove too 
much: it would undoubtedly get rid of 
all the embarrassing considerations of 
standard, of weight, and of intrinsic value; 
but, on the other hand, those who main- 
^tain it would be involved in absurdities, 
which even the ingenuity of the rigbthori. 
gent, could not reconcile. They would 
nave to maintain, for instance, that in the 
year when, previous to the resolu¬ 

tion taken to reform the silver coinage, ar- 

S utnerits something like those which are 
ow used on the right hon gentleman’s 
'fideof the question, preVstled upon the le¬ 
gislature to try the experiment of a statute 
by yrhich it was made penal to receive 
pt te'nder > lwf* t.y^«j {,»ped coin at any higher 

f rlce than the clipped coin,-— they would 
ave'tb maintain, 1 say, that from the pass¬ 
ing df that act, the clipped and undipped 
coin of' the country became precisely 
equi’Taierst: in other words, that an ounce 
, *r atlVsc in the one became, by the opera- 
Uqn.of the statute, equal m an ounce and 
quarter of the same silver in the other. 
Unquestionably this cannot be what the 
light hon. gentleman is prepared thain- 
uJn as trde; ihough I'ninst admit, on the 


amiee. 

other hand,, that ’a suby^t this country 
might at that time faav^ b^en punished 
for acting as if he thought it false. Bht is 
the refatioh which was thus produced by 
law between two ihtiigs obviously of dt& 
fereni values, equivalency ? Or is it to be 
imagined, that so forced and oitnatural 
state of tiling, call it by what name you 
will, could be maintained by any law,~ 
that any law could continue long in force 
whose purpose it was to maintain it ? Thb 
consequence of this state of things ih 
KiQ5, was the disappearance, that is to 
say, the hoarding, the melting, or the ex¬ 
portation of the perfect coin: the farther 
consequb'nte was, that, after a short trial 
of the compulsory law. Parliament found 
iiself obliged to go to the root of the evil, 
and to reform the depreciated part of the 
currency. 

But moreover the right hon. gentle* 
man’s assertion of th* equivalency of coin 
and Batik notes, is in diioct contradiction 
with admissions of his own. In the course 
of this debate be has admitted, (though 
others have denied) that in the year 1804> 
the paper of the Bank of Ireland was de¬ 
preciated. I might here ask him in what 
sense he understands the word depreciated 
when he so applies it: and he would have 
to answer me as it has been answered to 
him, that the Irish Bank note did not then 
represent iho intrinsic value of the coin 
with which it was interchangfubic. 

This is a most important admission on the 
part of the right hon. gentleman; and it 
ha*; a bearing upon the present question, 
of which one would almost apprehend he 
could not have been aware, l>ut which ne¬ 
vertheless he will Brid it difficult to deny. 
The premium, as I understand, in 18a4*,^ 
was about ],t. 6d. on the guinea. At that 
period Irish Bank paper, as interchangeable 
With English, was at a discount which 
pretty nearly corre-sponded with its dc- 
I preciation in reference to the coin. The 
piernium now openly paid in Ireland upon 
guineas is from 3s. lo 4s. But Iriih 
Bank paper is now exchangeable with 
English nearly at p.ir. Whence is it that 
Itnglish Bank paper, which had an advan¬ 
tage over Irish Bank paper in 1804, when 
Irish paper was depreciated only about 
seven and a half per cent, should be now 
nearly on a par with it, when it is confes¬ 
sedly (le-preciated almost twenty per ceht. ? 
If indreed English Bank paper has suffered 
a de^cci'ation to the saiiie amount, this 

E hmhomenon is perfectly intelligible: 
ttt upon tHo hypothesis of the. petfict 
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aod uncl^aqg^ e^aiv^lenc}^ of Engliab. 
Bank paper and coin, it ^nuts of no soIti* 
tion. 

To my.qiind, 1 do confes|j here is one 
decisive proof of depreciation. 

But, is not the case of the dollar, (to 
which 1 have had occasion to refer with 
another view in a former part of the ar* 
gument), itself a conclusive proof, not 
only of the existence of a depreciation of 
Bank paper, but of the opinion of the 
Bank, and of the government, that such 
depreciation does exist ? Why was the 
Bank note, which was equivalent to four dol¬ 
lars on one day ; worth two shillings less than 
four dollars the next? Those who claim to 
themselves exclusively thetiileof practical 
men, take a subtle dUtiiietion, and say, 
that it is not the Bank note which is worth 
less, but the dollar which is worth more 
and they treat as theorists and visionaries 
all whose faculties do not enable tlictn to 
enter into this distinction. But however 
the variation arose, why did the govern 
ment and the Bank think it necessary to 
sanction and promulgate it?—Why? but 
because the dollar, being a coin circulating 
in this country by sufferance only, a cur¬ 
rency of Goiivcntinn, would, according to 
the admission, or rather the decbiatiun of 
the Bank, under the -authority of the privy 
council, have be endriven out of circulation, 
that is to say, would have been hoarded or 
melted or exported, if it had not been al¬ 
lowed to pass at the marketable value of 
the silver which it contains. 

With this example before their eyes,— 
with this admission and declaration still 
recent before the eyes of the public, there 
are yet some persons who contend, that 
the disappearance of our legal coin~the 
guinea—is no proof of the depreciation of 
Bank notes, in respect to that coin; . but 
is entirely owing to the balance of trade 
and of payments, and to the wiles of our 
inveterate enemy. '1 he Bank note, which, 
confronted with the dollar, shrunk from 
twenty tp eighteen shillings, preserves, as 
they affirm, in face of the guinea, an un- 
tiUered, and unalterable equivalency.— 
Axtd what is it. according to their theory, 
that occasions tiffs peculiarity ? The law. 
.—The law, which does what*?—^The law, 
which makes it criminal (if indeed it be 
criminal) to exchange the guinea for more 
than its denominative value in^ Bank-, 
no^s; and )ehich prohibits the exporta¬ 
tion of the legal coin of the realm. - 
Let us see what is the inode in which 
.powerful jsjptfl „l7eiwQcial lawa are 


now actually operating., result 

wBich they were ibtended to obtain'Icon- 
fesspdly. ^8 to keep bur legal %oin at 
home and tp maintaiti it in circulatiotf.' 
The resul^ actually is, that suqh coiii 
has vanished from doidestlc circulatioinu 
and that it is exported to ail parts'of 
the world. Tbp dollars were sent into 
circulation, unprotected by any.Iaw which' 
should prevent their exportation to fo¬ 
reign countries: for a time they circor-’ 
luted ill abundance; at length they be¬ 
gan to disappear. By what process has it 
been aln nipled, and successfully, to check 
their disappearance? By the-same pro¬ 
cess which is so wisely contrived to pre¬ 
vent the disappearance of guineas'? By 
forbidding more to be given for theni^ 
than they had hitherto been exchanged 
for in Bank-notes ? No—but by a' pre¬ 
cisely contrary process—by allowing Ihe 
dollars to pass at, or above their value. 
Ihe consequence is, a continued circu- 
i-atioii of dollars in this country, in spile 
of the balance of trade and of the wiles qf 
the enemy. 

Here then are two metallic currencTes, 
one of which continues in circulation, 
while the other vanishes from it. "The 
distinctive differences between them are. 
First, th-at of one the exportation is per¬ 
mitted, and of the other prohibited. 1 
acknowledge the perversity uf human na¬ 
ture, and its proiieness to do what is for¬ 
bidden ; but 1 cannot think that principle 
alone sufficient to account for the-expor¬ 
tation of the coin, which it is illegal to 
export, and for the continuance in cir¬ 
culation of that which might be exported 
without offence. Secondly, the one is ex¬ 
changeable for its full marketable value 
in our domestic currency, whereas the 
law enforces (or is supposed to enfqrd^) 
the exchange, of the other utuo morg than 
its denominative rate. The bank-note is 
the common measure botti of tbe guinea 
and of the dollar, of tbe exportable and:' 
unexportable coin : the. guinea it' is lU- 
lowed by law to roeasurg,.or*:r-. gcco fdiug 
to its denomination; tbe '*dollar,^y tile 
ordieance of the Bank, it is allovred ,to 
measure according to its marketable value. 
What is the result ? The coiti^ which is 
by law unexportable, flies to another 
market, while the exportable remalhs at 
home. 

But let it, for argument’s sake, be ooD- 
ceded that the rise of the dollar is ,iioC a 
proof of depreciation in the baiik-nate. 
—It follows then that if. the bauk-note. 
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which would heretofore h^ve purchased 
four dollars, is not depreciated in respect 
to the dollar because it is now- obliged to 
call in two shillings to its aid in order to 
make the same purchase, neither would 
the bank-note, which heretofore pur- 
ichased a guinea with the aid of one shil¬ 
ling only, be depreciated in respect to the 
guinea, if it should now be allowed to 
make the same purchase with tite aid of 
four nr five'shilliiigs. I think I may defy 
the most practical of men to quarrel with 
this proposition. 

Well then—if this be so—and if it be 
indeed an object to keep our guineas at 
home, why is not the operation, which has 
been so successful with respect to the 
dollar, applied to the guinea ? What dif¬ 
ference is there in llie principle r and 
what diifcrence in the practical policy of 
the transaction, but such as would pre¬ 
ponderate in favour of tlie guinea ? If it 
be answered, " that the guinea is a legal 
coin, which the dollar is not; that the 
dollar might be treated as arbitrarily und 
unceremoniously as we pleasetl, but that 
the same experiment could not be tried 
upon the guinea without an alieiation of 
the law, and that alterations of the law 
are dangerous.” I reply, that the law is 
much less in our way on this point than 
gentlemen seem to apprehend. It is true 
that the dollar is a foreign coin of which 
our laws take no specific cognizance; but 
it is equally true that there is another 
coin In the country, not a legal coin,—a 
coin of which the law takes no notice ex¬ 
cept to put it out of its protection ; which 
no man is obliged, or even permitted, to 
receive from another in payment; wiiirh 
in short is as completely devoid of the 
qualities of British coin as the dollar, and 
indeed more completely so, since it is ex¬ 
pressly stripped of those qualities by sta¬ 
tute.—^Now, if such a coin as this can be 
.feund, where is the harm of trying upon it 
' thb same experiment which has been .so 
happily ^|died to the dollar; especially 
if it b..; 3s lb?tBft.ately if is, a gold com, 
and therefore capable of supplying that 
share which dollars do not supply, towards 
the complctement of a metallic circula¬ 
tion? Tlie coin to which 1 allude, is one 
my hon. friend near me (Mr. Hus- 
i^oh) is accused of having treated in his 
,|)d|nphlet with exaggerated respect, but 
. w^ich in the coarse of this debate has, I 
, think,, beon too much disparaged.-1 mean 
'.tbe'llght'guinea. 

The H^ht guinea U not, any more than 
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the dollar, a legal eoin. - A guinea having 
arrived by wear at a <^ttain' degree of 
lightness, is at once divested by law of all 
its qualities of coin, and is n-doced to its 
intrinsic value, whatever that may be, as 
bullion. It happens, to b<f sure, at thb 
present moment, that this reduction, lU 
measured in bank notes, is a promotion. 
But that is equally true in respect to the 
dollar. The rate at which the dollar now 
passes is not only higher than it was some 
time ago; but higher than that which it 
bears, from its intrinsic value, in compa¬ 
rison with the legal coin of the country. 
Wheihcr it w'as right to raise the denomi¬ 
nation of the dollar, I do nut think it ne¬ 
cessary to give an opinion: — that is done. 
But upon the principle, whatever it was, 
on which the denomiiiaiion of the dollar 
was raised, there can surely be no objec¬ 
tion to sulliii'iug tlie light guinea to go for 
what it i.s worth, and thereby rdi'aming 
an anomalous g-.ld curr* .icy, toenrre-pond 
with the anomalous silver currency, fa«'h 
alike independent of the legal coin ot the 
realm. 

The legal coin—the guinea of full law¬ 
ful weigh*,—would still remun, in the 
eye of the law, in that of the loi >c>naiiun, 
and in the arguinvn! of 'hv ngln hon. 
gent., as the iquivaient lot noie.s. 

It would not ofen c< uie forth iiuiet d to 
aflord a practical illiistra iou oi hisaigu- 
iiient; hut he migbi c>'niuiOe“ o enjoy ihe 
.'<atisfa('lion .if iiiaiiitaining, as he docs now, 
a.s an abstract proposition, that bank notes 
and guineas are c<|iiivalcnt in law. 

Meantime the advantn»e dtrited from 
the marketabicness «>f light guineas would 
be, either to retain at least that portion of 
our metallic circulation at home, or to 
make the foreigner or the enemy pay its 
full Value for it on exportation. 

It is on ail hands acknowledged— 
by the right hon gent, and bis supporters 
it is earnestly contended—that our gold 
finds its way <tui of the country, either in 
discharge of the balance of payments, or 
into the coffers of the enemy. That enemy 
IS by some persons represented as sitting 
like a great spider in the midst of its web, 
and drawing along the living lines and 
fibres of his net all the gold of Great 
Britain into an abyss from which it is 
never to return.—By what process this 
can effected,' except by that of a trade 
of some sort or other, we are not told,— 
and,l am at a loss to conceive. Among 
all the dangers of the country, many of 
them, real and formidBble,.< a danger nap- 
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pily more tit^ooary^ than this was never 
apprehended by roisordered imagination. 

That pur gold however goes from as, is 
generally asserted and believed; and whe¬ 
ther oy a natural efflux, or by some un¬ 
heard-of power of magnetic attraction in 
Buonapart4, is, in regard to the question 
which we are considering, of little mo¬ 
ment. It goes; and we wish to stop it. 
It can be stopped eSectually only by being 
retained in circulaii>)n at home. It can be 
retained in circulation, (as those who 
raised the denomination of the dollar, and 
who gave the reasons which were given 
for raising it, must of all men be the last 
to deny), only by allowing it to pass for 
what it is intrinsically worth, or what it 
will fetch in ihe market. 

Here, however, I shall be met by an 
argument which has been urged with 
much Vehemence and solemnity by the 
right hon. gentleman, (Mr. Vansittait) 
that the law absolutely prohibits the ex¬ 
portation of our coin, and that anv leasoa* 
ing therefore, which is founded upon the 
sup))osiiiofi of that exportation, is not only 
incorrect, hut is of a most immoral ainl 
dangerous lendeucy, as holding out en¬ 
couragement to perjury and fraud. Let 
usex.iiiiitie this aigument. 

We oie alt a$[rc<d upon the fact, that 
gold bullion is at ,i high price in the cur¬ 
rency of ihis countrx. We art all agreed, 
that eiiheras the consequence of this high 
price or as the cause of it, or both, there 
is a great scarcity of gold bullion in this 
country. We are all agreed, that the 
gohi coin has nearly vanished from circu¬ 
lation : and nobody doubts, so far as 1 have 
heard, and nobody has asserted more 
strenuously than the riglit hon. gent, 
and those who side with him, that thi.s 
high price and scarcity of bullion, and 
thi.s vanishing of oui gold coin, are infal- 
libie indications of a large exportation of 
gold; of which exportation a large par: 
must, a.s infallibly, have consisted of coin, 
either melted or unmelted. Upon these 
facts, 1 say, we are all agreed. jNow I 
ask, is it not idle, is it not absurd, to as¬ 
sume, for the purpose of argument, a sup¬ 
posed u*>edience to the law, which no¬ 
toriously has no existence; and to deny 
for the purpose of argument, a fact which 
is acknowledged by all to be the .surest 
symptom, and contended by many to be 
the origin and cause, of the evils which 
have brought us to the necessity of the 
present discussion ? Is it not wholly un¬ 
worthy au assembly of legislators, to pre- 


ti^nd, an ignorance iit our legislative ca« 
pacity of that, which^by'erjTqnit of Us in his 
inciividuat capacity perfectly 'tielieves to'be 
true ? Is the existeii'cC of a stiitiile which', as 
we know, is openly violated, and for the 
moat part with impunity, every day in t^ 
week, to be pleaded as a bar against any 
attempt lo remedy the evils which con« 
fesstidjy result from its viotatioii ? 

What then can be more unjust, or more 
ridiculous, than to represent those persons 
as countenancing and encouraging perjury 
and fraud, who only tell you, what you 
yourM'ives avow, that perjury and fraud 
arc and have always been committed under 
your present system of law; and who, in¬ 
ferring that they always will be committ^ 
under that system, suggest to you the ex¬ 
pediency of amending it? Who are the 
encouragers of crimes?—they who, find¬ 
ing the existing law notoriously inade¬ 
quate to counteract the temptation to 
commit them, propose either to change 
the law or to remove the temptation;—or 
they who content themselves with whim¬ 
pering over the depravity of liuman nature, 
and, instead of eiideavo(iriiit> to prevent 
the rominissioii ul the crime, console tl^em- 
sehes with the refieciioii that the mis¬ 
chief to the public Is only in proportion to 
tlte guilt 4if the criminal ? 

ilo wa.s lint an unwise or unjust judge, 
of whom It is recorded, that 

“ He sent tlie tliief, wlio stole the gold, away, 

“ And punish’d him who put it in his way.'’ 

Undouhtediy, it is neither wise nor just 
to place temptations in men's way, which 
we know, by constant experience, to be 
suflicient to overpower the positive enact¬ 
ments of law. Jt is neiilierpolitic nor moral 
I to resort ou every occasion to the obliga¬ 
tion of oaths as supplementary to a de¬ 
fective legislation. This policy unfortu- 
^ nately pervades too many of our statutes; 

I and it is but rarely successful in its objeot, 

I —never pcrhap.s where cutiKiderable ^ain 
and great facility conspire to ie.mpi lo per¬ 
jury. 'J be ex|>ortation of coin, ,or of 
bullion melted fiom vvbgn the ex¬ 
changes are unfavourable beyoiu^ certain 
iimit, is looked upon as so much in the na¬ 
tural course of things, that most writers, 
who have treated of coinage aniLof trade, 
have laid it down as a consequence not to 
be disputed, and not even necessa^ to be 
proved. According to tbe concurrent 
opinions of such writers, the efflux of 
bullion from one country to another it 
governed by causes nearly ai steady'and 
uniform in tWir operation, as those which 
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govern the seasons or the tides. well 
•sight lyou pretend to fix a limit on the 
ehore. and bid the Sowing ocean advance 
no farther, as attempt by the interposition 
of a statute to stop the tide of the precious 
metals in whatever direction it is made to 
flow by the influence of commercial ne¬ 
cessity and rommercial demand. 

The right hon. gent, and those who 
adopt bis views of tbe present question, 
acknowledge the force of these principles;' 
th^ attribute, in fact, the whole of our 
difficulties to their operation. There is 
indeed a slight difFerence of opinion among . 
them as to the cause of tbe export of our ; 
gold; some attributing it to the demand for 
gold in the matket of the continent,—. 
others to tbe necessity of remitting it from 
hence, in payment of thebabnee of trade; 
but all concurring that, whatever may be 
the degree in which either of these causes, 
separately or jointly, operate, the lesuit Is 
an irresistible attraction of the gold of this 
country to the continent. Is it not, then, 
with marvellous inconsistency that these 
aame gentlemen oppose the mere existence 
of a powerless law, and a high-coloured 
description of the crimes which it occasions 
lind constitutes, as an answer, and the only 
answer, to those who contend, that, if 
the evil which the law is intended to pre¬ 
vent, be indeed one which it is important 
to check,—and if the efflux of our gold be 
certain, so long as the force of the temp¬ 
tation is stronger than the restraint of the 
Jaw,—it is necessary, and it. would be us 
wise as humane, either to alter the law, or 
to diminish the temptation? 

I may perhaps be inclined to believe,, 
that the repeal of this law would be in it-, 
aelfno unwise measure. That belief might 
•be supported by the opinion of many abU’. 
writers and experienced statesmen, and 
by the example of many of those States in 
which commerce has been most flourish- 
ing, and credit and coin most abundant. 

I admit that the immediate, the monentary 
'effect of this repeal, (if unaccompanied by 
any othe^meat^), might be to increase 
tba exportation m our gold, by removing 
thp scruples of such persons as may row 
perhaps be. wavering between temptation 
on ^ -one hand, and obedience to the 
tJaw^qn the other. Even so, however, it 
tave the benefit of saving all that 
^ and fraud, which shock, so justly, 
"hioral feelings of the House; and of 
;giltodding to the honest trader a.conve- 
which is now exclusively reserved 
mr-'tta. ^dishonest <one,. But in tJhe:loii^ 
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run, 1 cerbiinly do not believe that the re¬ 
peal of this lawyvould swell by a single 
guinea tbe amount of the export of pur 
gold. 

It is true that the repeal of this law 
alone would not have a necessary tendency 
to bring gold again into circulation in this 
country, either by recalling what has been 
exported, or by enticing what is now 
hoarded, out of its hiding places, 'Jhat 
would be the eilect of the other alteration 
to which 1 have already alluded—of sus-- 
pending the law and the proclamation 
which limit the current rate of the guinea, 
and permitting it to pass according to its 
intrinsic value. 

1 have indeed stated this proposition 
hitherto only as applicable to the light 
guinea; of which the purchase, at its in¬ 
trinsic value, is certainly no infringement 
either of the letter or the spirit of any ex¬ 
isting proclamation or statute. I do not 
know whether 1 might, without presump¬ 
tion. say, that tbe law is by no means clear 
on this point, even with respect to guineas 
of full legal weight, (iluincas of legal 
weight, however, I left out of my propo¬ 
sition in the former part of my argument, 
expressly, as I said, in the hope of conci¬ 
liating the right hon. gent., by leaving 
untouched, in respect to guineas of full 
weight, Ills proposition, of the equivalency 
of 13'dCk paper and legal coin, liut if the 
right hon. gent, shoiihl be di.sptLjed to con¬ 
cur will) me at all, I trust, upon reflexion, 
he would not be prevented from doing so 
by the contemplation of this trilling ad¬ 
vantage to his argument.—If he will con¬ 
sent to let guineas go for « hat tliey arc 
worth in the market, he will have a gold 
currency ;—he will prevent the exporta¬ 
tion of our coin; he will get rid of fraud 
and perjury ; and all this benefit he will 
purchase at no greater expence, than that 
of being one argument out of pocket. It 
will then, to be sure, he vain for him to 
contend, against tlie daily evidence of 
men's senses, that Bank paper and guineas 
are, at their present respective denomina¬ 
tions, equivalent to each otlier: but at 
least we shall have them both, and they 
m^ circulate amicably together. 

That by no other possible means fbc 
coin of the country can, be retained in cir¬ 
culation, so long as the precious metal of 
which it, is composed is intrinsically of a 
value so much higher than the rate jat 
which it is estimated in qur currency—is a 
proposition of which all experience, as 
well as gli iieaspn, establlsliifa ,toutb« 





Tbe present state of the law in the present 
state of our currency operates, in &ct, as a 
bounty upon the exportation of our coin. 

Of the two causes of the export of goW, 
which are admitted by the right hon. gent, 
and his friends,—the supposed demand 
for goiti on tbe continent,—and the sup* 
posed necessity for exporting it to set 
right the balance of our trade,—the first 
will undoubtedly have an uncontrolled 
operation,> so long as there is no counter' 
demand for gold in the market at home'— 
so long as the Bank do not purchase, and 
as no one else purchases hero, except for 
exportation the second would, in a na¬ 
tural state of things, find its limit far within 
the amount of the balance to be set right; 
it would cease to operate, whenever the 
scarcity of gold, produced hen* by expor¬ 
tation, and the plenty produced on the 
continent by its importation, rendered 
gold less eligible for transmission abroad 
than any other merchantable commodity. 
But this limit it can ncve<* find, so long as 
gold is the only merchantable commodity 
for which the consumption of this country 
affords no market. 

Independently, however, of these causes, 
the diflerenre between the real value of the 
precious melul and that at which it is rated 
in our currency, would be itself sufficient 
to ensure us against the continuance of a 
guinea in circulation. Demand on the 
Continent might be counteracted by de¬ 
mand here; and gold would cease to be 
a preferable article for transmission abroad, 
from the moment at whicii it, like other 
articles, could be sold for its real value at 
home. But, imprisoned in the coin, and 
degraded by its imprisonment, gold has 
an unconquerable tendency to escape 
from a situation so unnatural: and it would 
make its escape from such a situation, even 
although you di<l not owe the continent 
any thing; and although there were no 
more demand on the continent for gold, 
than for any other article of merchandiise. 

But this, 1 may be told, is the language 
of theory. Is not the principle, then, re¬ 
cognised by any sober practicAl dutho- 
rity 1 Let us bear the statutc-bnok itself. 
*' Whereas it has been a practice,” says 
the preamble to the act 14 Geo. 3, chap. 
70, " to export tbe new and perfect coin 
of the realm for private advantage, and to 
the great detriment of tlte public; and tlu? 
' like -practice ‘will continue’^ (adds this 
th^oi^ti^aland visionary preamble) while 
nfhi^ea dlfl^rWig greatly in weight, are cur- 
'Tdnibbcfer' tbe same deootntnotioa, -and--at 
tbe same rate of value.—” 


The persons who framed this SMsi] 
framed it for tbe express and pracficd^ 
purpose of restoring the credit of oor eug? 
rency, could bot be ignorant of thepeJO^ 
ties under which the exportation otsct^ 
was prohibited : yt-x we see, that in spttn 
of these penalties,*tbey take for grantedas 
inevitable tbe " continued” exportation 
of tbe coin, so long as the temptation tn 
export it coniiimes. Wc sec foriher, that 
in iheir opinion conformity to standard, 
weight is the distinctive quality by which 
the value of money is to be estimated. 
We see lastly, that without any refereaon 
to demand for gold on the continent;, 
without any reference to an unfavourable 
bdlanre of trade, the certain result of an 
attempt to circulute together, " under the 
same dcnominatioi! and at the same rate 
of value,” two descriptions of currency, 
diOet ini;. in intrinsic value from each other, 
is to drive that which is of the higher in¬ 
trinsic value out of circulation. 

This in, in fact, as 1 understand it, .the 
whole doctrine of the Bullion Committee 
upon this subject: and so far from.having 
the guilt or the tnerit of novelty, we find 
it assumed six-and-thirty years ago, in'the 
preamble of an act of parliament, as a doc¬ 
trine established and self-evident. . - 
Of this doctrine, thus adopted by Par¬ 
liament in the year 1774, there is an ear¬ 
lier and not less authoritative recognition 
in the Report of sir Isaac Newton, in the 
year 1717; of the existence of whicii 
Report I was surprised to hear a right 
hon. friend of mine (Mr. Rose) declare 
'himself entirely ignorant. A person so 
distinguished as my right hon. friend un¬ 
questionably is by great knowledge and 
indefatigable research, 1 should hava 
thought, could hardly have missed a do- 
I cumeni of such interest and importance, 
and so immediately bearing -upoh the 
subject before us. This Report waamafjle 
by sir Isaac Newton, in his capacity-ibf 
Master of the Mint, and iato be foand in 
our .lournals, vol. xviii. p. 664. • 

It is too long for nit to tiiK^le tho 
House with reading it; but gent]ero,en 
wilf find, upon looking into it, that upon a 
reference made to him by the lords of the 
Treasury, as to the best method of pce«, 
Tenting the melting dawn of the,s3vec 
coin, sir Isaac Newton represents the 
temptation to melt ami export it, ^ "Ris¬ 
ing from tbe higher price of silver,, in. 
other places than in £ugland> in pcop^, 
tion toi goldthat is to say, froa^.i^ 
oircamstance,' ihat the silver com,'then 
» 
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our standard currency, vras, by the ref¬ 
lations of our Mint, exchangeable with 
the gold coin at a rate somewhat lower 
than that at which it was exchangeable, 
as bullion, with gold in the general mar* 
ket of Europe. So small was this differ¬ 
ence, that the taking of sixpence from the 
current rate of the guinea was estimated 
by sir Isaac Newton as suflicient to cure 
the evil; and yet, small as this difTerence 
was, during its continuance, and by its 
operation alone, the silver coin of stan¬ 
dard weight was daily vanishing from cir- 
oulation. 

In this report of sir Isaac Newton, and 
in (he principles which are laid down in 
iti is to be found the answer to many of 
my right lion, friend’s (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s) observations upon that 
part of the Report of the Bullion Cum* 
mittee which refers to the re-coinage of 
the silver currency in the year 1696. 
The subsequent disappearance of the new 
silver coin, is not, as my right hon. friend 
seemed to insinuate, a proof that the re¬ 
coinage at that time had been unadvisedly 
undertaken; or that it was not the only 
dire that could be applied to that depre¬ 
ciation of the currency, which Parliament 
had attempted in vain to remedy (as I 
have already had occasion to state) by a 
penal law. It is true that, by a slight 
error, in the valuation of the two precious 
. metals with respect to each other, the 
silver coin was rated a small degree below 
its just proportion to gold; and that, in 
consequence, it began to disappear not 
long after the re-coinage was completed. 
But this technical error does not in any 
degree vitiate the principles on which the 
re-coinage had been adopted. It in no 
degree diminishes or aflects the merit of 
those who had the courage to undertake, 
and the firmness to carry through that im¬ 
portant work, in spite of the prevalence 
Ibr a time, even in this House, of preju¬ 
dices very much akin to those of the pre¬ 
sent day. 

TbCiA'preJudIces were sufiiciently strong 
defeat for a considerable time the in¬ 
tentions of the government, after'tliey 
had upon mature deliberation convinced 
themselves of the absolute necessity _of the 
meaigure ; hut the good sense, temper and 
perseverance of that administration tri- 
tio^lied in the end; and it is no dispa¬ 
ragement to my right hon. friend, to re¬ 
commend the example of the administra¬ 
tion of 1690 to his serious consideration. 
Tha war in which king William was: 


tbSa engaged against France, may nm; 
have been equal with the present war in 
magnitude of exertion. Yet if we com¬ 
pere the means of the country at that pe¬ 
riod with its present means, and consider 
the exertions which were then made, it 
would perhaps be difiicult to say that any 
excuse could be oflered now, which was 
not in a great measure applicable then, 
for sparing, amidst the burtKena of war, 
any internal effort which was not indis¬ 
pensable. But the restoration of the cur¬ 
rency to a sound state was then deemed 
to be indispensable; and the war was 
considered not as a reason for postponing 
the required ei&rt, but as an addiiionm 
reason for making it with as little delay 
as possible. 

Tbe high price of gold was then, as it 
IS now, one striking indication of the de¬ 
teriorated state of the currency. The in¬ 
dication might, indeed, be at that time 
more undeniable, because, gold not being 
then our standard coin, and the guinea 
not being limited by law as to the rate at 
which it should pass current, the high 
price became immediately visible in the 
gold coin as well as in bullion, the guinea 
being actually exchangeable for as much 
as thirty shillings of the clipped silver. 
The unfavourable state of our ovchaiiges 
with foreign countries afforded then, as it 
does now, the other most unerring proof 
that all was not sound in thc^'currency of 
this country; a proof of which my right 
hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer clearly admits the validity, when he 
admits that the unfavourabieness of the 
exchange might probably now be cor¬ 
rected by correcting the excess, or (if he 
objects to the word e.xcess) diminishing 
the abundance of our paper currency. 
This admission I understood my right 
hon. friend to make in the must unequi¬ 
vocal terms: not meaning thereby that I 
understood him to admit that it was ad¬ 
visable to diminish the paper currency 
for the sake of correcting the unfavour- 
ableness of tbe exchange; but simply that 
such a correction of the exchange would 
be the effect of such a diminution of 
paper. 

This leads me to consider the subject of 
the exchanges, as it bears upon that of 
depreciation. 1 shall treat it as concisely 
as I can: both because 1 must confess, 
that with all tbe attention which 1 have 
bestowed upon it, I am perfectly con¬ 
scious that 1 have not been able to unravel 
all the intricacies of tbe subject; and also 
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because it appears to uie, tliat the whole one of them. These causes, however, tony 
question as to depreciation is disposed of both exist at the same lime: and they may 
by the preceding part of the argument, exist cither on opposite sides or togetlier; 
that is to say, by the roniparison of cur- in the one case aggravating, in the other 
reucy with bullion. The state of the ex- counteracting each other, 
changes may add some illustration to that Acountry might be largelyindcbttoano* 
argument; but is not wanted for the pur- ther,and yet, ifits currency were sound, and 
pose of establishing it. the currency of the creditor country dete- 

If that which, conititutes the par of ex- riorated, the course of the exchange would 
change between .my two countries, be (as, exhibit only the difference between the 
tf I am not mistaken, it is) an equal ((uaniity contending effects of such deterioration on 
of precious metal in their respective cur- the one hand, and such debt on the other: 
rencics; this definition alone sufficiently —-and it might happen that these effects 
shows that, whatever other considerations might he so precisely balanced, asexactly 
there may be, whether growing out of to neutralise e.'ich other. But when « 
law or out of opinion, which regulate and country is in the situation of being in- 
sustain the rale of a currency at home, its debted to another, and at the same time of 
value can lie estimated abroad by no other having a depreciated currency, thedepres- 
criterioii than that of the quantity of pre- sion of the exchange exhibits the com- 
cious metal for which a specific portion billed effect of both causes, 
of it is exchangeable. The foreigner Thislastmay.orinay notbe.ourprcsent 
knows nothing of the value of the cur- situation. For I am far from taking upon 
reiicy of any oilier cnunlry except that myself to assert that the balance of the 
a certain portion of that cuireiicy re- payments from us to the continent enters 
presents and will procure in his own for nothing into tbe amount of the un- 
country a certain quantity of precious favourable exchange against this country, 
metal. I only deny that it ran be the sole cause 

Tile question of the exchanges would of that unfavournbleness. Still less do 1 
theiTfiiri; be as simple as the question of pretend to define the share which'this 
depreci ition, if iherc wi re not confess- cause may have in producing the effect, 
edly other causes wliii h operate upon the But as it is obvious that the depression of 
exchange, and the operation of which the exchange from this cause can never for 
may sometimes be toncunentwith tliat of any great continuance of time very far 
the r(‘laliv|b values of the lespcctive cur- exceed the expence of transmitting bullion 
rencies, and sometimes may tend to coun- for the liquidation of the balance of pay- 
teract it. ments : as itis not only acknowledged but 

A country which imports from an >ther contended, that bullion for this purpose is 
more than it exports to it of all other in fart traii<atnitt<'d ; as the expence of th« 
articles of commeice, is supposed to make irniismissioti is perfectly known, ii\all its 
up the ditlereiiie by a traiiMiiission ot' several parts of price, freight, and'in- 
bullion. Ill poiiii oi f.ict, this traii-ioiis ion smaiice; and as thrir collcctive're4|lti is 
takes place ni much fewer iiisUiiices than notoii ^sly very fir within the limits of 
the theory supposes; hut the necet-ifv of I the actual dcpress-'oii of the exchange; 
niakiog it either actually or vir> .a !y, there will'emain of that depression a large 
causes a variation m tlie rate of ex».i>-<ngc share to accounted for, Bficf every 
in favuur of lue creditor, and to tin* <(;-,ad- deduction that can be made on account 
vantage of the debtor country, lUe of the balance of payments; andthatre- 
amount of which variiuioii is uieasuied v maindertan i)u otherwise he accounted 
and expre-sses, the cost of making tne for, tlnn by the deterioration our 
transmission. •-inrency. 

{Jupposing the curn neies of t.v ) coca- Jlie slate of the exchanges therefore is 
tries each in a peifectly sound s'.iU, any a proof, though t do not admit it to be a . 
variation from the par of iixcbauge be- necessary proof,—-.siill less could I allow it 
tween them can be produced ordy t-y the to beihe tcjt,—of a depreciated Currency, 
ooe cpiiiUry having a debt to disciiaige I do not admit it to be a neeessarjkpro'of; 
to the other. Supppsuig the dcbip and j because, the price of bullion in* ,th« 
.cicdils-of ,|wo cquiprip io be e-victly ! cmrcncy is prc.ofsu.Ticientwithout itj Ido 
balanced, .Illy variation from tbe par of not allow it to be the lest; because,uWder 
.exclhtuge bcivvctm tbelli can uiily be pro- certain'tircumst.;nces a edrrency might 
.^duced. by a d^reciatiouin.the cu^'r^pc^ of be dcprcciiited to a limitet! degree; witmat 
(Vuiii^IX.) ■ t' (■# B)' ‘ ^ 
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producing a visible depression of the eX' 
change,—nay, it might co-exist with an 
exchange positively favourable. These 
eases would arise, whenever the effect pro¬ 
duced upon the exchange by the balance 
of payments in favour of the country 
whose currency i.s depreciated in the one 
Case exactly equalled, or in the other ex¬ 
ceeded, the degree of the depreciation. 
But though a depreciation of the currency 
might thus exist without inducing an un¬ 
favourable exchange; a state of the ex¬ 
change unfavourable to a great degree, 
and progressively growing worse for a 
great length of time, is an infallible indi¬ 
cation of a depreciated currency. 

This is all the use that I think it neces¬ 
sary to make of the arguments to be drawn 
from the exchanges; and so far as this 
goes, I cannot understand how any one 
can doubt n<3 to their bearing. We do not 
doubt v.'ilh respect to other countries, that 
a sound or unsound state of their carrency 
influcuccs the state of their exchanges. 
When we see the exchanges between 
llainhnrgh nr Amsterdam, on the one hand, 
and Jiiissia or Austria on the other, un- 
fav(,)ur.iLle in a great degree to either of 
the two latter countries, we have no hesi¬ 
tation ill at once ascribing that nnfavoiir- 
»bk;iies.s, in groat part at least, to a depre¬ 
ciation of its currency. 

My right lion, friend the Chancellor of the 
Exrticquor, has taken what I must think nut 
a very fair advantage of an argument of an 
ho’i. gem. oppoiite to me, (Mr. Sharp) when 
he Ins represented him as having r< com¬ 
mended the general policy of llnllaiul and 
of Hamburgh as an object of imitation for 
this countly,—b*'cau.<e the linti. gent, 
stated, lh.it by not issuing a paper-money, 
the currencies ol Holland and of Hamburgh 
had been preserved from depreciation. 
The hon. gent, certainly did not guard and 
qualify his statement with all the circum¬ 
stances which were novelilieless obviously 
connected, in his mind, with the |.-roposi- 
sitiotv which he was advancing : but it is 
quite a s yj ear that noihiiig l.ut *!.« jirong 
temptaunii of ffying from to 

declamation, could have led my right hon. 
friend so far lo mistake liic hon. j^enh's 
meaning. The mc.'.ning of liic hon. 
gent, evidently W’as not to hold out Hol¬ 
land all having been wi'.<c in its submissions 
and compliance.s towards iVaiuc, and as 
enjoying the reward of her prudent obe- 
dieneb in a .state of enviable bapfiiness and 
prospei ity. Still less could he intend (how 
if h pouible that any rational bcinK could 
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be for a moment suspected of intending ?) 
to extol the prowess of Hamburgh 
" prowess’* was, I think, the word which 
my right hon- friend did not disdain to 
put into the hon. genU’s mouth, fur the 
sake of making an indignant comment 
upon it. The scope of tiie hon. gent.’s 
argument, I understood to be .simply this: 
—that if Holland, impoverished by an ex¬ 
hausting war, and preyed upon by an 
exacting despotism,—if Hamburgh, in the 
very clutches of the French power,—if 
these unhappy states, stripped of their 
commerce and independence, could yet 
maintain their respective currtMicies unde¬ 
preciated ;—it would seem fo follow that a 
state of war, however expensive and 
hurlhensomc,—that stagnation of com¬ 
merce,—that even the oppression of a con¬ 
quering enemy,—were not sufficient jiisii- 
fications, much less necessary causes, of 
such a system of co-n-ncy as that which 
(according to the hon. gs.'^t.’s argument) 
now existed m this country ; and of which 
my right hon. friend and others seemed 
prepared to ju-tify the continuance so long 
at least a.s the war shall continue, as our 
commerce shall be embarrassed, and as our 
enemyshall persevere in hi.s pre.sent system 
of measiiies. Tl.isis what 1 nnileistood ihe 
h'ln. gent, to contend : and, whatever 
might be. the worth of liis argument, it 
'^urelv' was not open to the impulation 
which my right hon. fiiend lH^.inil it con¬ 
venient to attach toil; as if the lion. gent, 
liail been guilty of the egregious aliiurdity 
of proposing for the inntalioti of ihls coun¬ 
try, the political coinage of the Dmcli, 
and the military prowess of the ilam- 

burghi-rs. 

1 am not, hovvevi'r, disposed to deny the 
•assertion, which iiiy right hon. friend has 
grounded U];uii this argument, that infe- 
rontes r.ie lu.l to be conclsi-'iv<.|y drawn 
from the establishnu.nts of other coumrics, 
whether poiitiial or rorninercial, to our 
own. The principles of public credit are 
so much better understood, and so much 
more religiously observed in this country, 
th.' line of .^eparation between the finan¬ 
cial opi rations of the. state, and the con¬ 
cert.s of the national Bank, confounded 
loo oi’tcn l)y arbitrary governments, is 
here so distinctly marked, that it cannot 
be doubled but lU tny general propositions 
are trno of p.iper currencies abroad, which 
would be utterly inapplicable to the sys¬ 
tem of the Bank of England. 

The depreciation of the Austrian paper 
money, therefore, which has been cited 
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and commented upon by my hon. friend 
near me (Mr. Huskision,} is not precisely 
an example; it is not a counterpart of our 
actual situation: but it does atFord a most 
useful warning; it shows how rapidly 
paper money sinks in value, when once 
power has been in any degree substituted 
for confidence; and how tremendously, 
when once the first impulse has been 
given,the force of the descent af'i umulates 
and increases. The deprcciaiion of Aus¬ 
trian paper was not, in its origin, like that 
which we are now discussing; there was, 
in its origin, something of discredit, of a 
distrust (that is) of the solidity of the funds 
upon which the [laper was issued. 

If solidity o( funds, however, were alone 
sufficient to keep up the credit of a paper, 
even the assignats of France would not 
hare fallen so soon and so rapidly in value. 
The rulers of France by whom that paper 
money was coined, allcr ted to be surpris¬ 
ed at the depreciation of securities, rest¬ 
ing. as they contended, on foundations 
nioie solid than those of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land—and calculated, like the paper of 
the Bank, to [iromote the prosperity of 
the country in which it circulated. Well 
and wisely tiid Mr. Burke, when, in the 
language of an orator, and in the spirit of 
a prophet, he f.'it'showi-d fli.it seric.s and 
succession of calamines, which the princi¬ 
ples of the French ri voluiioii, in all its 
parts, must%nevitablv produce—well and 
wisely did he describe iho-e c.-st'iitial rjna- 
lities (if tile piper of ilie Bank of Englaiid 
which coiisiiuiie its real value. 

*'Tlicy(s>id he, speaking of the Na¬ 
tional A -i iiihly) imagine, that our llon- 
riihing >.i.'iLe in Kiiglar.rl is owing to Bank 
paper, and i. it the Bank paper to the flou¬ 
rishing condiuon of our commerce, to the 
solidity of our credit, and to the total ex¬ 
clusion of all idea of power from any part 
of the transaction. They forget that in 
Englniul not one shilling of paper money 
of any ilesciipiiuii is received but of 
choice; that the whole had Us origin in 
cash actually deposited; and that it is 
convertible at pleasure, in an instant, and 
without tiic smallest loss, iuto cash again. 
Our paper is of value in commerce, be¬ 
cause ill law it is of none. It is powerful 
on change, because in Westminster hall it 
is impotent. In payment of a debt of 20/. 
a creditor may refuse all the pafier of the 
Bank of England. Nor is there among 
us a single public security, of any guatity 
or nature whatsoever, that is enforced by 
authority. In fact, it might easily be 


I shown, that our paper wealth, instead of 
lessening the real coin, has a tendency to 
increase it; that instead of being a sub¬ 
stitute for money, it only facilitates its 
entry, its exit, and its circulation; that it 
is the symbol of prosperity, not the badge 
of distress. Never was a scarcity (d' cash 
and an exuberance r>f paper a subject of 
complaint in this nation.^' 

These were the characteristics of the 
paper of the Bank of England, when Mr. 
Burke contrasted it with the assignats of 
France. Its convertibility into specie 
upon demand, was suspended by the act 
of 1797, on grounds which it is not now 
neces.sary to discuss. The suspension was, 
for a series of years, unattended with any 
symptoms that indicated depreciation. 
And it must be our wish, as well as our 
interest, to believe, (what from reasoning 
also appears most probable,) that this sus¬ 
pension alone, if not followed up by ex¬ 
cessive issue, might have endured, as long 
as the political circumstances of the state 
might have rendered its endurance neces¬ 
sary, without producing that eilect. But 
if that eilect has been produced, as seems 
to be established beyond the possibility of 
contradiction, let us not, instead of at¬ 
tempting to correct it, endeavour rather 
to palliate its evils, and to reconcile our¬ 
selves to its consequences. Even under 
the change produced by the temporary 
suspension of cash payments, let us re¬ 
member, that the essential and fundamen¬ 
tal principles upon trhich the character 
and the utility of Bank paper rest, are 
those described in the extract which 1 
have just quoted from Mr. Burke. Let 
us not, under the pressure of what hai 
been always considered as a temporary 
necessity, and in the despair of meeting 
what 1 trust is no more than a transitory 
and as yet a curable evil, abjure this lan¬ 
guage and these doctrines of Mr. Burke, 
and adopt in their stead the cant qpd 
sophistry of those against whom bis argu¬ 
ments were directed. ■ 

Far be it from me to iinagii;f.Jhat be¬ 
tween the notes of the Bank of England 
and the assignats of the National Assem¬ 
bly, there now exists that resemblance of 
which Mr. Burke in 1791 denied and dis¬ 
proved the existence! But in proyortion 
as I am satisfied that the Bank note is of a 
dillerent nature from the assignat, in that 
proportion do I dislike to hear th^ de¬ 
fended by the same arguments, " Ce u'ett 
pas 1‘assignat qui perd, e'est Pargent qui 
gogne,’* was the raoltq and the doctrine qf 
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a treatise, published in Paris during the 
reign of the National Assembly, for the 
puipose of maintaining the credit of as> 
signatis, by accounting for the difierence 
between their nominal and exchangeable 
Talucs. “ It is not the Bank notn which 
loses, 1)ut tiu: dollar which gains,” is the 
argument by which we have heard the 
rise ill ilie denomination of the dollar ex¬ 
plained : It is not paper which has 

fallen, but gold which has risen,'' is the 
argument whicli has filled all the p im- 
phlets and all the speeches whicli we have 
read and heard upon this subject. The 
arguments are identically and undistin- 
guishably the saree;—I wish that any of 
my honcuiabie fi lends w ho maintain the 
undepicciated state of our paper currency, 
could .satisfy me and ilie country that 
there is some essential ditVereiice m tlieir 
mode of applying them. 1 wish they 
could show me that the doctrine of the 
French pamphlet might be lalse, while 
that of tlic Bnglish pamphlets and of their 
own speeches is true. 

1 do not need to be reminded of the 
many essential diflerences in the circuiii 
sfaiices of the two paper currencies. I 
am here speaking, not of the causes nt 
depreciation, but simply of the fact. 'I hat 
assignats note disciTdited in all sorts of 
ways, no person doubts. But the price of 
the precious metals in tho;e assignats was, 
after all, the evidence and the measure of 
their depreciation. The high price which 
other commodities bore in assignats, af¬ 
forded, to be sure, strong suspicions ol 
depreciation; but it proved the fact, and 
cstahlisiied the degree of that deprcciaMori 
only as compared with the price for 
which the same articles could be obmined 
in gold or silver. J say this to guard my¬ 
self against the inijiulatinii of riisparagiiig 
Bank notes by conijraring them with a 
currency so notoriously worthless arul 
fraudulent. Paper curicneies may be de¬ 
preciated from \ arious causes which have 
no resemblance to each other; but what¬ 
ever b^ihe causes of depreciation, the 
test of it is in all cases the same. 

On all these grounds, I own my entire, 
though unwilling, conviction—that a de¬ 
preciation of our paper currency docs 
actuary exist;—that the permanently un¬ 
favourable state of the exchanges with 
foreign countries, is an indication—and 
the loiig-continued high price of bullion at 
home, the proof~-of it. I can at the same 
time most truly say, that I shall hold my- 
■elf infinitely indebted to any man who. 
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by reasoning and argument, by reference 
to admitted facts and established principles, 
can bring me bbek from this must unsa¬ 
tisfactory conviction.—No man set out 
in the examination of the subject with less 
disposition to arrive at this conclusion: 
and no man would more gladly find rea¬ 
sons that couh! satisfv his own mind fur 
receding from it. 

I confess, however, tliaf althoiigli I can 
make full allowance to others for the same 
unwillingness w'hich 1 have fell inyi^elf, to 
believe in the fact of an existing i!i precia- 
iion, I am more alarmi d than encouraged 
by the apparent disposition rather to 
escape from the avowal of this fact, than 
to controvert it. I cannot see, without 
concern, the constant flight from the point, 
at which the eoiuioici'^y really lies, to the 
war, to the harvest, to Portugal, and to 
Buotnijraitc; —in hort, to every imagtna- 
Iiie topii?, except thoNe i>n which tin dis¬ 
cussion essentially tmns. 'I’his may con¬ 
fuse and perplex the arL'ununt, liy laisuig 
a crowd ot images with v>hich it has no 
relation. But as In the point at issue, it 
seems to me a confession of weakness 
rather than a display of strength. 

S ill greater is my apprehension, when 
I he.ar what arc the monves assigm d for 
continuing (he pieseiii sime of our cur¬ 
rency, whatever it may be, raiher than 
making any attempt lo der ide what that 
slate really is, arul, if necessary, lo correct 
or to improve it. Some pet.soiu there are 
iiidtc'd so sanguine ami exriavagatit as to 
deny^ altogether that eiiher iiii|iiovcment 
or correction is necessary ; or th.it the 
idcjis which the.se womI-s convey can be 
applicable to a system winch they con¬ 
sider, not as an evil, f iit rw a benefit We 
h ive hten told of '* localised” cmreiicy, 
of an " insulated'' circulation, as a blo.ss- 
ing far out-weighing all the otht;r ad¬ 
vantages arising from our peculiar local 
situation ; as soinelinng analogou.s to them; 
something which was wanting to complete 
the perfection of our insular < hai'actcr, 
and which we h.ave fortnn.ttely stumbled 
upon by accident—for I think no man has 
been hardy enough to say, that we could 
I'.a .'c or ought to have established it by 
design. 

One hon. gent. (Mr. Baring) only, I 
think, has gone back to the origin of the 
Bank Ilestriction in I7*}7,aiid has imputed 
to the great man who was the authni of 
it, an. intention of laying in that measure 
the foundation of a system of fraudulent 
finance, and of providing for an indefinite 
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extension of the public expenditure abroad 
by retrenching the just value of the pay* 
inent to the public creditor at home. I'liis 
is the imputation brought forward by that 
hon. gent.: and, while I fully, acquit my 
right bun. friend (the Chancellor of the 
lixchequer) of any participation in this 
sentiment, 1 cannot but express my regret 
that ho .should not have distinctly dis¬ 
claimed it; especially as he thought 
proper to bestow such lavish and unqua* 
Jibed comniriulation upon the .speech in 
which it WU.S contained, and to declare in 
more large and [Ki.silive terms than I think 
he would upon rellection he disposed to 
coniirni, his concurrence in the general 
views and doctiines of that .speech. 

But acquitting my right h'Ui. friend '.il- 
togciliei of the wildc.st and most extrava¬ 
gant of the tenets which have been ad¬ 
vanced by persons who admit and admire, 
a depreciated currency, I see cans*? of 
sulTicient alarm in those wbicb be has 
avowed and maintained. If the < auses of 
the present state of our currency be, as 
he says, the unfavourable balance of our 
trailc, and the necessary extent of our war 
expenditure ; if so long as tbo.se causes 
coniinue to operate, gold must, as he con¬ 
tends, continue to (low out of the r uinry ; 
if nothing can contribute to recall it, | 
except a turn of the exchanges in our 
favour; if tliat turn can never be pro¬ 
duced, extTpi either by the pieviotis turn 
of the balance of trade in our favour, or 
by the reduction of our paper currency; 
if the balance of trade, having been turneii 
against us by the anti-commercial denee.s 
of our en.-my, must continue against us 
till those ileereos are repealed ; and if, of 
the only other expeihtuit for correcting 
the I xi haiiges (viz. the reduction of our 
paper cuireiuy), luy right hon. (riend, 
while lie admits the etiicacy to be (uo- 
b ible, denies the applir.nion to be pos¬ 
sible. ;—I atn aiVaid the result of this 
'orii s of propositions, e\erv' one of which 
1 Cidleol from the speech of my light hon. 
friend, is, not only tliai we have no re¬ 
medy foi the present evd, hut ih u we are 
likely to arrive, at a term, when all our 
exertions for tlicsalety of ilie countiy must 
cease, from our absoluie iiiabilily to main¬ 
tain thi'ui. 

'fhe precious metals are nece.ssary to 
feed and sustain our military operations 
abroad. In all former wars, what went 
out in bullion for milit.iry piirpo-es was 
replaced in the course of trade by fresh 
imfiortations. But now, according to the 


argument of my right bon. friend, our 
commerce itself is but another drain for 
our bullion, and must continue so as long 
as the enemy pleases. The time, there* 
hire, must come, when the stream, always 
flowing and never replenished, will be 
exhausted; and when consequently all 
the operations, whether of war or of coin, 
morce, to vthich it gave motion, will stand 
.still. This, 1 beg it may be remembered, 
is not my statement: it is that which I 
collect from the speeches of those who 
profess to see nothing requesite to be set 
right in tlie present system of our currency. 
It would be a statement of complete de* 
spair, d there were absolutely rm check in 
nature for the course and progress of the 
mi.schi6f. One check—one only check 
there is ; a check, as 1 should think, safe 
a.s well as elfectuai. But while we are 
comforted with hearing from my right 
hon. friend that such a check might, in his 
opinion also, be ellectu.il, we hear from 
him at the same time, that it would be ab* 
solute deslrucvion toresoitto it. 

In ad-liiion to these motives of policy, 
there are, as I have heard thi- night, not 
without astonishment and di.smay—cujisi* 
derations of justice, which preclude any 
systematic reduction of the amouiuof our 
paper currency. Such a reduclion, it is 
argued, would change the value of exist* 
itig contracts, and tlirow into coiifasiun 
c>viry species of pecuniary tr.insaction, 
IrniTi the rent of me ureai. landed jimprie- 
tor donii to the wages of liie pea'..»nl and 
tiic arti.san. (iood (hid ! what is tins but 
to say, that the system of inedeein.ible 
paper currency must c'.iiimuc f.revcr? 
What is it but to say, tint the debts in* 
curi'cd, and tin* contracts tnurfd into, 
under the ul.l est ii.iisiied legal standard of 
the ciirrem y, including ihe debts and 
contrai ls ol the state ii.self, are now to be 
lopp'-d ai.d s(|uar>-d to a new mc.-)surc, 
.“Cl up oiigmdiy as a temporary expedi¬ 
ent ; and ib it the s.acredness of public 
fiutii, and the obligation of ieg.il eii|gage- 
ments, are to be conformed to,,tj^e acci¬ 
dental and ll'.iciuating derangement, and 
nuf to the aniiciit and fixed rule, of our 
currency ? 

If this be .so, there is indeed no hope 
that wc .shall ever return to our sound and 
pristine state.—Thi.s objection is oT a na¬ 
ture to propagate itself indefinitely. 
Bvery day new contracts must neccslari^ 
be-made; and every day successively (tta 
it is of the essence of depreciation to go 
on increasing in degree.) at rates diverging 
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more and more widely from the real 
standard from which we have d«|>arted. 
Every day, therefore, must interpose ad¬ 
ditional impedinicnts to a return to the 
legal standard. Never did the wildest 
and DiKst hostile prophesier of ruin to the 
fipances of this country venture to predict 
tlutt a time should com^', when by the 
avowal of pailiamt'iit, nominal amount in 
paprr, without reltreiice to any real 
standard value in gold, would be the pay¬ 
ment of the pu 'lie creditor. But still 
less could it ewi v ho apprehended that 
such a sysiein w.i.s to be built on the 
foundations of eipiity and right;—that it 
Would be considered as unjust to give to 
the paper cu’d'tor the real value of bis 
conu'icts in gohl, but just to compel the 
creditor who had trnsied in gold, to re- 
Ce<v<: lor all time to come the nominal 
amount, whatever that might come to be, 
of his ''ouir.icr. in psper. 

This proportion appears to me so mon¬ 
strous, and .-hows so plainly to what an 
extravagant and alaiming length we are 
liable to be burned, wiieii once we have 
lost sight of principle and given ourselves 
up tp the guidance of expediency, that I 
am sure thi'i Hoiice ought to lose no time 
in pronouncing its opinion a.stoihe maxims 
by which, lor centuries, the currency of 
this country has been pre.-erved in emi¬ 
nent purity and imcgrily ; and in declar¬ 
ing its deterininatiim to urUnovvledgc no 
otberi in the theory ofmir money system, 
and to look to a {ir.ictical rcinrn to that 
system, not only as aclvaaiiigcuus toth:: 
slate, but <<:, inJisj-ensabie to its justice and 
its honour. > 

For these purposes, it is in rny opinion 
ucce.—ary, in the lir»t place, to enter a 
distinct record of what is, in our opinion, 
tile legal standard of our currency. 1 
know not iiow this can be done with 
greater clcaruc^s and correcinc-s than by 
adopting the iirst Seven of the Uesolutions 
proposed by the honourable and learned 
chairyian of the Bullion Cc.iiniiiteo. 

To these Seven llesulutions are oppos'id, 
and for^E^cm it is intended to subiiituie, 
the first of ihe Propositions of the right lion, 
gent, opposite to me. 

I should have no hesitation in affirming 
these first Seven Hesolutions, if they stood 
simply^and positively on their own mcriu: 
but when I find that we cannot get rid of 
thera* without admitting into their place a 
Proposition so exceptionable as the first 
^Proposition of the right bon. gent.> and 
“•He which, when admitted, will bring in 
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its train other propositions still more ex¬ 
ceptionable—one in particular (I mean 
the Third) absolutely repugnant (as it 
seems to rac) to common sense ; I consi¬ 
der the affirmation of the original Resolu¬ 
tions as doubly important, not only from 
what it will establish, but for what it will 
exclude. 

This is not tlie time to discuss the Pro¬ 
positions of the right hon. gent. Oiher« 
wise it would be easy to show that the 
doctrine of his first Proposition, which re¬ 
ferring every thing relating to the money 
of the country exclusively to the preroga¬ 
tive of the crown, states as altogether equal 
and indifierent the exercise of that prero¬ 
gative by the will of the crown alone, or 
ivith the concurrence of the two Houses 
of Parliament; that this doctrine, if not 
absolutely false in principle and in theory, 
(a question w! ieli I will not now discuss) 
is at least, in any jiractical view, and to 
any practical purpose, u.'souiid : it i.s in¬ 
complete, delusive, and dangerous; it 
states the prerogative, indeed; but does 
not state it as defined and regulated by 
law. This, however, is a part only of the 
objections tt) the right hon. geiit.’s Propo¬ 
sition, There arc others which I shall 
reserve till the moment, if unhappily that 
moment shall arrive, when it becomes it¬ 
self the subject of substantive di.scussion. 
What I have now said, in iny opinion 
is sufficient to disqualify it as v substitute 
for the precise and unimpeachable state¬ 
ment of the monetary .system of this 
country as e.stablished by the joint .lutlio- 
rity of the Crown and Parliament, which 
is contained in the hon. and learned gent.’s 
first Seven Resolutions. 

If 1 do not go at large into these Resolu¬ 
tions for the purpose of explaining and 
defending the vote which I sliali give in 
favour ot them, it is because in the whole 
course of this debate 1 have not hoard a 
single objection urged against them. It 
is .singular that tii« whole .skill of his anta¬ 
gonists should have been exhausted, not in 
attacking, but in evading his statement; 
that of a chain of reasoning which, if it 
could be loosened in a single link, would, 

1 admit, fall to pieces, not a single link 
has been attempted to be loosened. It 
remains entire and unbroken, and connects 
undisputed premises with an inevitable 
conclusion. 

The eighth and ninth Resolutions of the 
hon. and learned gent, contain truisms 
which no man disputes; and which the 
right boQ. gent, in proposing to substitute 
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for them his 'second Proposition* only 
makes less completely true by the omis¬ 
sion of one essential circumstance. The 
eighth Resolution states that the notes of 
the Rank of England are stipulations to 
pay on demand. The right hon. gent.'s 
second Proposition omits the ' words on de¬ 
mand/—Why this omission ? It can hardly 
be accidental; it can hardly bowilhout 
some moaning: and yet the right hon. 
grnt. so far as I have heard, in the speech 
witli which ho introduced his Propositions, 
did not oiler any thing to account for so 
singular an alteration. Is it possible that 
he can mean to say* that Bank-notes are 
not stipulations to pay on demand i It is 
|)errectly true that the restriction law of 
1797 suspends the fulfilment of this stipu¬ 
lation, and protects the Bank against the 
conseijuences of a refusal to fulfil it; but 
does not the right hon. gent, see the dan¬ 
ger of confounding two things so dillerent 
as the temporary suspension of the effect of 
an obligation, and the actual annulment of 
the obligation itself? 1 am almost sure 
that the right hon. gent, must, upon reflec¬ 
tion, be aware of the periloifs tendency of 
such a confusion. But in the mean time, 
forasi’iiich as a correct and complete defi¬ 
nition is preferable to one which is un¬ 
deniably and dangerously defective, I can¬ 
not hesitate to vole for the eighth and 
ninth of the original He.solutions, to llio 
exclusion %f the right hon. gent.’s most 
unnecessary and most suspicious amend¬ 
ment. 

The tenth of the original Resolutions 
contains a clear, indisputable, and (as I 
have before described it) inevitable con¬ 
clusion, from the state of the law, as accu¬ 
rately laid down in the preceding Resolu¬ 
tions, coupled with the notorious and un¬ 
disputed fact of the high price of bullion. 
The truth of the averment contained in 
this Resolution is not directly denied. 
The dispute is only whether that which is 
admitted to be true is not nevertheless un¬ 
fit to be recorded. It is not denied that 
the exchangeable value of Bank-notes i.s 
at this moment considerably less than their 
denominative value, if tliose values respec¬ 
tively be measured in gold or silver; but 
it is disputed whether gold or silver be the 
fit measure of the value of Bank-notes. 
This is in efll-ct the whole of the argument, 
not upon this Resolution only, but upon 
the whole question in dispute. It is the 
single point on which all our discus.sicns 
turn. 

1 have already discussed this puint so 


much at length* and have so nearly (as 1 
am afraid) exhausted the patient indul* 
gence of the Committee* that I do not 
think myself'at liberty here to recapita* 
late tlie arguments upon it. 1 will content 
myself with asking of those who maintain 
a contrary opinion, and particularly of the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Vansittart) " If the 
precious metah, and particularly that onei 
which is the legal standard oftbe currency 
of the country, be not the proper measure 
of the value of that currency—what is ?** 
The right hon. gent, has his answer ready 
in his tl/o'd Proposition: and a most 
curious one it is.—Public estimation” is* 
according to the right hon. gent, the true 
standard measure of the value of a cur¬ 
rency ; and the common measure of the 
two part-s of a currency as compared with 
each other. If 1 felt upon this question 
with the spirit of a partisan—if I had been a 
meraberofthe Bullion Committee* and were 
responsible for their Report* 1 should say* 
that the right hon-. gentleman's third Pro¬ 
position was absolutely beyond my hopes. 
Speaking impartially, I must say, that if 
I had .seen this third Proposition any where 
but where it is* fairly printed and number¬ 
ed in the right hon. gentleman's series* 1 
should have thought it an invention of hia 
antagonists* calculated to place the fallacy 
of his doctrine In the most glaring and ri- 
diculom point of view, but carrying the 
licence of exaggeration rather beyond 
pardonable limits, and defeating its pur¬ 
pose, by the grossness of the caricature. I 
would have taken no other person's word 
than the right lion, gentleman's own, that 
he, a man of science, a man of practical 
knowledge and experience,was the author 
of this i'roposition. 

This Proposition, lioivcvcr, is not now 
regularly before ii"'. I I’liiik it absolutely 
incredible that it should ever be brought 
before ns for our diicct coiisi<!eration and 
adoption. It i.-j now only to be viewed as 
the contrast and contradiction of tbo tenth 
Resolution of the iion. and learned gent.* 
a.s intended to divert us by the pr^rect of 
something better from sanctioning that 
Rcftolutioii. And how does it ellect that 
purpose ? By showing us that* if we willlst 
that Resolution alone, and not unsettle thh 
public mind by resolving any thing at All 
about the measurement of the value of 
Ikiik-notcs, there is already a suflicietit 
rule for the just estimation of their value. 
What is that rule ? “ Public estimation.” 
(lood. And who is die party whose o^- - 
nion is to be settled f The pubito. t6 
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whom do th^ appeal ? To the House of 
CofUinons —>Tbe public opinion is divided ; 
the public appeal to the 'House of Com¬ 
mons for judgment; and the Huu^e of 
Commons, after gravely hearing the ar¬ 
guments on both sides, delivers, not its 
own derision of the question in dispute, 
but a decree that the opinion of the public 
has already decided it. 

Is this (I do not say) wise, judicious, sa¬ 
tisfactory? I ask if it be intelligible; if 
it be not a mockery of the public; a de¬ 
gradation of our own character, and an 
abdication of our own functions ? 

Again 1 say, I cannot, will not believe 
that we shall ever be seriously called upon 
to vote this third Proposition. 

But even so, we must not leave this 
main point of inquiry undeiermine'd, nor 
our determination upon it unrecorded. 
The tenth of the origiinil Besolulibns con¬ 
tains the just and indisputable inference 
from the known taw and the acknowledged 
facts of the case. Till the indentures of 
the Mint be altered, and the statutes 
which sanction them repealed, definite 
weightofprcciousmetalconstitutes the true 
standard of our currency. By that standard 
while it subsists in law, every species of our 
currency must be measured. Measured by 
that standard. Bank-notes have not at pre¬ 
sent a value equal to their denomination. 
Unless the premises can be denied, it is in 
vain to dispute the conclusion. And this 
conclusion, if it be true, it is our bounden 
du^ solemnly to record. 

These ten Itesolntions therefore expound 
the law of the currency; and establish the 
fact of the actual depreciation of that part 
of it, which consists in paper. 

Here 1 confess I should be contented to 
leave the matter: conceiving that the re¬ 
medy to be applied to the evil may best 
be proposed by the executive government; 
and that the causes of it, though to tiiy 
mind obvious and manifest, yet aie not as 
capable of certain and demonstrative proof, 
as ttu! fact of its existence, 

1 myself no doubt of the truth of 
the hon. and learned gent’s Eleventh Re¬ 
solution. But 1 am nut prepared to aflirm 
it by iny vote. 1 think that unlike in this 
respect to those which have preceded it, 
it asserts more than it proves. And 1 
think it implies a degree of blame upon 
the Bank, which I am not ready to impute 
to that body. 

When it is stated that the depreciation 
of. bank notes is owing to an excessive 
Usue, and tbat the excessive issue has been 


produced by a want of check and con- 
troul, it is difticutt not to construe such a 
statement as imputing to the Bank a 
heavy responsibility both for the excess 
of their issues, and for a neglect of those 
precautions by which such excess might 
have been pruveiited. But the check and 
control winch are said to have been want¬ 
ing, may have been, and in point of fact 
werv, in part at least, extrinsic to the 
Bank. The main check was the pay¬ 
ment of their notes in specie upon de¬ 
mand : for the discontinuance of this 
check the Bank is obviously not respon¬ 
sible. If indeed I could agree with my 
right liunnurabic friend (the Chancellor of 
the KxchcquiT) in considering the ques¬ 
tion of excess as independent of that of 
depreciation, and as capalilo of being 
satisfactorily proved or dispioveil otlier- 
wise than lliroiigh the depreciation, I could 
not affirm the of an excessive issue 
without imputing to d »• Bank the blame 
of having intentionally produced that ex¬ 
cess. But the check of cash payments 
once removed—which vv.as, as I apprehend, 
the only infallible guard against excess, 
I know of no test by which the Bank 
could ascertain the fact that their issues 
had become excessive, except by that of 
their paper having become depreciated. 
The degree and the long continuance of 
the unfavourableness of the exchange 
strongly indicate—and the lagh price of 
bullion incoiitrovertibly proves,—the de¬ 
preciation ; the depreciation proves the 
e.xcess -—Blit such being the order of the 
demonstration, it is not till the fact of 
depreciation was established that I could 
consider that of an excessive issiia. as 
proved : and it would not be unti) such 
excess sliuiild have been persevered in 
against belter knowledge, that 1 should 
think it ju.'^t to animadvert upon the con¬ 
duct of the Bank in the terms of this Re¬ 
solution. 

Besides, I confe.ss I think it unnecessary. 

1 cannot help being satisfied, that without 
any .specific rcMiImion on the subject of 
excess, the effect of this debate, should 
the first ten Resolutions be adopted nay, 

I cannot beip hoping that tlie ellect of the 
debate itself,—will bu to correct that 
evil. 

For this piirp'cse, however, it is un¬ 
doubtedly desirable, titat the Bank should 
be disabused of some notions which it ap¬ 
pears to entertain, ami of others which 
have been suggested in this debate; at 
iaait if those notiotu are, as they appear 
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to my understanJinp, entirely 'erroneous. 

_.<' it is impossible that there should be 

an excess in the issue of bank notes/' say 
the Bank, " because those notes are never 
issued except upon solid security—the 
secuiity of real mercantile transactions." 
Surely, it cannot be necessary to show 
that nithouph this may be an adequate 
pi ('caution against loss to the Bank, it is 
noiio against an excessive issue. It surely 
cannot bo contended that every mercan¬ 
tile transaction, that is to say, every ob¬ 
ject of commerce, may be represented to 
its full value in the paper currency of the 
country, and represented not once only, 
but as often as it changes hands, without 
any inconvenient augmentation of the 
mass of that currency. A. sells to B. a 
bale of cloth, or a hogshead of sugar, and 
receives from B, a bill of exchange 
payable in two months. Here is a bill 
founded upon a real mercantile transac- 
tion. A. carries B’s bill to the Bank for 
discount; and a bank-note to the amount 
of the bill is sent into circulation. Next 
day B. transfers his goods to C. and re¬ 
ceives from C'. a similar bill of exchange. 
Here is another bill founded on a real 
mercantile transaction. Like the former, 
it is carried to the Bank; and, bke it, is j 
the cause of adding a bank note of the 
same amount to tlis circulalion. Is it not 
plain that this transaction may be almost 
indefinitelyircpeated, till the bile of cloth 
or the hog.snead of sugar is represented an 
hundred fold in the curicney of the 
country ? The seciiriiy of the Bank is not 
in the rule of its issue, but in the solvency 
of the several parties. This may guard 
their notes against depreciation from dis¬ 
credit ; but what tendency has it to se¬ 
cure them from depreciation by excess? 

" it is impossible,” others have said, 
" that there stioiild he an excess, when the 
mass of property to be circulated in this 
country,—the rents of land, the profits of 
trade, the cxf'enditarc of the State, and 
the receipt of the revenue,—are grown 
and daily growing to an amount so much 
beyond all former experience.” “ The 
amount of the circiihUmg medium,” it is 
said, " so far frem having increased in a 
ratio equal to that of these several enor¬ 
mous demands for its employment, bears 
an infinitely smaller proporiion to (hose 
demands than it has done at fc'rmer 
periods of our liistory. It cannot there¬ 
fore be in excess.”—This proposition has 
been much dwelt upon bv many getiile- 
men who have spoken in this debate : 
(VOL. XIX.) 


and the difficulty of dealing witb. U lic/ jfi 
this—that on neitherside of the compan'jip^ 
are what it assumes as data, fixed a^d 
certain; that on the one side tbe tpi'al 
amount of the currency of the CQunt^y^ 
including paper of all kinds, is iiecos^rif^ 
unknown; and on the other side, wIiQ ip 
there (as I have before had occasion to 
ask) that.shall pretend to estimate wii]i 
accuracy the aggregate - amount of all the 
private transactions of the country ? The 
peremptory inference that excess is impos¬ 
sible, is surely not to be drawn with con¬ 
fidence from premises necessarily conjec¬ 
tural. 

In one sense, indeed, which, however, 
I can hardly suppose to be intended, it 
may be true that there never can be any 
such thing as excess, or superabundance 
of currency in a country: it cannot be 
superabundant if you do not care Tor its 
depreciation. Sn|>pose for instance ten 
millions sufiicient to carry on all the 
transactions of the country—fabricate 
fifteen millions of paper instead of ten, the 
wlioTe fifteen will circulate :—the only 
consequence will be, that the commodities 
for which it is exchanged will rise fifty 
per cent, in their nominal price. Make 
those fifiern millions twenty ; the addiiiuu 
’will in like manner be absorbed into tiie 
cnhanccil prices of commodities. Excess 
of currency cannot be proved to the con¬ 
viction of those who will not admit depre¬ 
ciation to be the proof of it. 

But again, if we were to allow the a.c- 
curacy and certainty of all the d<ua that 
aro assumed by those persons who have 
relied on this argument; to allow wliutsver 
amount they please for the pecuniary 
transactions of the country, public and 
private; to allow them to fix where they 
please, the amount of the currency; and 
to assume that its actual amount jit the 
present moment, consisting, as it does, 
almost exclusively of paper, is not greater 
—is even less—than when it consisted in 
part, and in great part, of gold ;—still it 
would remain for them, before they could 
infertile impossibility of excess, ttf.show, 
tbal there was po improved mode of car¬ 
rying on the trans.'ictions of the country, 
whicit facilitated and quickened all pecu¬ 
niary transfers, and made a less quantity 
of currency perform what had leqsrired a 
greater amount before; it would remain 
for them to show that the very substitution 
of paper for gold did not greatly contri¬ 
bute to this facility ; that a bank note of 
one hundred pounds would not perform 

(4 C) 
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•tn a given space t>f time an Infinitely 
grenief' nntnbei* of operations in exchange 
^of commodities tban an equal sum in the 
more bulky and less transferable shape of 
guineas. 

That these or any bther arguments can 
disprove the possibility of excess, t utterly 
‘deny,—-and 1 trust that the Bank has, by 
' this time; ceased to believe. On the 
■'ftther band, that the existence of excess 
can be proved by the converse of these 
-arguments, or that any conclusive infer* 
ence can be drawn from the positive 
-nmount of paper in circulation, or from 
the Comparison of that amount, either with 
the amount of currency in circulation at 
'any former time, or with that of the pecu* 
niary transactions, revenue and expen¬ 
diture of the country, I do not pretend. • 

The currency might be increased or di¬ 
minished in any assignable degree, with¬ 
out allbrdingi any inference fairly con¬ 
clusive upon- the point in question, unless 
that diminution or increase were accom¬ 
panied by a variation of its value. Whe¬ 
ther that Value has or has not varied, is 
therefore tlie sole question. It is the 
ptput from which we must return. And 
as it is one which is capable of being either 
proved or disproved directly ; they whp 
argiie about it analogically, instead of di¬ 
rectly, aft'urd a strung indicatiun of their 
own distrust in the soundness of their rea¬ 
soning. 

That excessive issue has therefore been 
the cause of depreciation I entertain no 
doubt. And altbough for the reasons 
which 1 have given, Ido not think it neces¬ 
sary to declare this tact in a distinct Resolu¬ 
tion, I trust that the statement of principles 
in those Resolutions which precede, and 
those which follow, is sufiioicnt to an¬ 
swer every practical purpose of such a de¬ 
claration. 

’ The twelfth Resolution simply records 
• fact about which there is no dispute— 
the unfavourable state of the exchanges. 

']^he thirteenth Resolution attributes this 
unfavourable slate of the exchanges, in a 
grearhaeasore, to the depreciation of the 
relative' value of the currency of this 
country^ as compared with that of other 
countries ; without however excluding the 
operation of other causes. 

" The fourteenth declares it to be the 
duty of the Bank, under the present cir¬ 
cumstances, to take the state of foreign 
exchanges, as well as the price of bullion 
into their view, in regulating the amount 
•ftheuiisaefc■ ■ 


'Hie twelfth Resolutionreqnires no com¬ 
ment. 

To the thirteenth and fourteenth, how¬ 
ever the right hon. gent, opposite me (Mr. 
Vansittart) may object, my right hon. 
friend (the Chancellor of .the Exchequrr) 
miTst agree. He must agree at least, unless 
he thinks, either that the depreciation of 
our paper currency is a good thing in it¬ 
self; or that, being an evil, it is productive 
of good by which it is mure than coun¬ 
terbalanced. lie must agree to tliese He- 
solutions; for he admits that the reduction 
of the amount of Bank paper would have a 
tendency to set right the exchanges. Tha 
state of the exchanges therefore is not in 
bis opinion, as it is in that of others, 
W'holly independent of the amount of the 
Bank issues, and unaflected by it. If the 
exchanges are allected by the issues of 
the Bank, and affect in their turn, as they 
undoubtedly do, and as by some they are 
thought to do exclusively, the price of 
gold, and the general commercial inter¬ 
ests of the country, the state of the ex¬ 
changes cannot be altogether a matter of 
indifference in any question respecting 
the amount to which the bank issues should 
be carried. But the Bank have told us 
distinctly, that they do not advert to the 
exchanges with a view to regulate their 
issues. Their reason fur not doing so 
they state to be, that they do not consider 
the amount of their issues, £.uul the state 
of the exchanges, as having any con¬ 
nexion, or bearing in any degree upon 
each other. In this opinion my right 
honourable friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) thinks, as 1 think, that the 
Bank is wrong. He must therefore na¬ 
turally agree with me in the necessity and 
expediency of correcting their error on 
this subject. Consequently 1 can antici¬ 
pate no objection on his part to the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth Resolutions. 

The fifteenth Resolution cannot he op¬ 
posed by any man, wiio is not prepared to 
go the full length of the argument, that ex¬ 
cess of paper currency is a thing of itself 
physically impossible, or who is not de¬ 
sirous of converting the temporary suspen¬ 
sion of cash payments into a permanent 
system. With these exceptions, every 
man must concur in the opinion, that tha 
convertibility upon demand of paper into 
coin is the only permanent and certain se¬ 
curity against excess in the issue of paper ; 
and must be anxious that this principle, 
having been called in question, should be 
unequivocally affirmed. More especiall/ 
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muit those persons be anxious for such an 
afTinnation, \^ho are prepared to vote for 
the last bat one of the propositions of the 
right lion. gent, opposite to me (Mr. Van- 
sittarl); in which the expediency of re¬ 
turning to cash payments as quickly as 
possible, is so clearly and properly recog¬ 
nized. I hare already declared that I am 
one of those who concur in that propo¬ 
sition ; and who would not object to 
voting at the same time for the con¬ 
cluding proposition of the right bon. 
gent, which declares the inexpediency 
of reverting to casli payments at the 
present moment: but to those proposi¬ 
tions, the liesolutions of the hon. and 
learned gent. (Mr. Horner) which 1 have 
already discussed, and especially this 
fifteenth Resolution, appear to me to form 
the best and most natural introduction. 

I now come to the concluding Resolu¬ 
tion ofthe hon. and learned gent., and that 
with respect to which alone 1 diiFer from 
him to the extent of being compelled to 
vole against it. Agreeing with him as 1 
do in all the main principles of his argu¬ 
ment; adiiiitiiiig as 1 do, that the evil 
which he has denounced exists, and that 
be and his fellow-labourers hare traced it 
to its suuice; admitting also that it re- 
i|uire.s remedy; 1 am certainly bound to 
explain why 1 cannot go along with him 
in his practical conclusion: and 1 will 
eiulcavom!! to explain myself upon this 
point, 1 hope to hi.s satisfaction. 

The object of this Resolution is to 
change the term of the restriction upon 
cash payments at the Bank; and to as- 
reriain, though not necessarily to shorten, 
the period of its duration. 

1 hare already said, that throughout the 
whole of this business, I consider the 
Bank as entirely (passive. The restriction 
was originally imposed upon them by 
Pariiaineiit. By Parliament it was re¬ 
newed mure than once during the con- 
linuanre of the former war, after the 
Bank bad declared its readiness to pay 
in cash;—by Parliament itwa.sre-cnacted 
at the re-commencement of the war 
and with a policy, which 1 deeply regret, 
but fur which the Bank is no way answ'er- 
able, was made commensurate in its con¬ 
tinuance with the continuance ofthe war. 
If therefore the error has prevailed of con¬ 
sidering iliis as a war measure, it is not to 
the Bank, but to Parliament, that this 
error pught to be imputed. The Bank 
was taught by Parliament so to cPnsider 
the subject; and it is hard to vfsit upon the j 


Bank, the consequences ol^: our.errpr. 

Nothing can :bp more, pbyiious, .tjt^ 
that, Gohceroio|E its. own iiitmt^sie at ja 
commercial corporation, the Bank.mfly 
have thought itself not only werrppt^ 
but obliged to adopt a difterent coum of 
conduct, with a view .to prepare for 
resumption of cash payments at a peripid 
of six months after a definitive treaty ef 
peace, from that which tbeY would have 
adopted with a view to a difterent period^ 
definite in point of time, but indepepdekit 
of the consideration of peace or war. it 
is possible that, taking the colour of tbeir 
opinions from Pariiament, and considering 
the war as the cause of the restriction, and 
peace, whenever it should be made,, pa 
certain to supersede the necessity of it, 
they may have thought that the six 
months, .which are to intervene betvvecn 
the conclusion of the definitive treaty and 
the call upon them for cash, would he 
sufficient to enable them to replenish their 
coffers; however they might have ex¬ 
hausted them in the mean lime, by a li¬ 
beral assistance to government, and how¬ 
ever they might have omitted to replace 
their issues by the purchase of gold iu the 
market. I do not say that such has been 
the conduct of the Bank: i say, thatt,if 
such has been tbeir conduct, it is per¬ 
fectly natural and excusable. We know, 
indeed, in point of fact,, that they have 
omitted to purchase bullion. I regret ibis 
—because 1 think that continued' pur¬ 
chases, on their part, would have tended 
to keep their notes and the precious me¬ 
tals more nearly on a par. But yve have 
nothing to do with the policy on. which 
the Bank conducts its own pupate con¬ 
cerns ; we have no right to oxSmirtC into 
the state ofiu coffers; and it would be 
highly improper and mischievous to do 
so. We had a right to require, before.the 
Bank restriction, payment of their notes 
in specie on demand: that light we have 
voluntarily foregone for purposes, and 
with a view to interests not of the ^Bank, 
but of our own; and all that we have 
noiy strictly a right to require of llW Batik, 
is that it shall be ready to resume its cash 
payments at the period which Parliament 
has fixed for that resumption. - - ‘ 

It would, therefore, in my opioion,.be 
unjust to shorten by any compuisefy mea¬ 
sure the duration, or to change the nature^ 
of the term for which the reslrictintt has* 
been enacted. 

But 1 also think the change would, i be 
impolitic as well as unjust. Jlua for.ad* 
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hering to our bargain; although 1 do not 
think it a very wise one. 1 am afraid, 
that if we proposed to alter it for our own 
convenience, we should hot only not ob¬ 
tain our object, but, by throwing loose the 
terms pf tno existing agreement, should 
risk the nou-perfortnance of that agreement 
when the period for exacting it arrives. 

That our first object might be defeated 
by the Bank, if we could suppose that the 
directors of the Bank (which, however, I 
am very far from believing) were capable 
of defeating it by design,—is suSiciently j 
obvious. But even innocently, and with ' 
the sincercst desire to conform themselves ' 
to the expressed wish of Parliament, the 
Bank directors, suddenly driven out of the 
course which they may have adopted in 
reliance upon the former act, by this new 
and unlooked-for interposition, might, by 
the very measures which that interposition 
rendered necessary, create a state of 
things which would oblige us hastily to 
recall it. 

We read in the Report of the Bullion : 
Committee of the alarming ellects of a 
too sudden and violent contraction of the 
Bank issues. We feel at the present mo¬ 
ment the ill eOect of an uncontrolled aug¬ 
mentation of them* The result of the 
present discussion must and mill be (1 
cannot doubt but it will) to check the 
latter evil: but I am afraid, that, by fix¬ 
ing peremptorily a new period for open¬ 
ing the cash coffers of the bank, we should 
incur a danger of the former kind to an 
extent of which the consequences cannot 
be foreseen. Of these consequences, that 
which 1 most apprehend, which I think 
the mo^iipertain, and consider as the most 
to be ^precated, would be that, the act 
under which the restriction is now li¬ 
mited being repealed, the new Hmitation 
would be found impracticable; and that 
we should thus lie left without the pros- 
pect of any definite period for the resto¬ 
ration of the sound and natural state of 
, pur flirrency. 

In the pi:esent state of this discussion, I 
aball ue well contested if wc come out of 
. the committee with, the principles of'^our 
' hooney system unequivocally recognized, 
am with the prospect of our return to the 
tM^%’ti<% of them only not impaired. Of 
^^'gt issue I, will not despair. For the rest, 
.-'Jr.arn willing to leave to the good sense 
^^(^good itilehtlons of the Bank, and to 
' "tiip suggestions of the executive govern* 
l ibat griidual retrenchment of the 

^ tweets of timr p'ilpcr cilrrency, which can 


alone correct those e"ils, the existence 
of which we all agree in acknowledging. 
I impute nothing to the Bank for what¬ 
ever has taken place amiss : I rely con¬ 
fidently on their disposition to amend it. 
As to the government, 1 am quite sure, 
that whatever may be the present feelings 
of my right hon. friend, no obstinate at¬ 
tachment to preconceived opinions will pre¬ 
vent him from looking at the whole subject 
with impartiality, or from setting himself 
with that solicitude which its importance 
demands to review and to re-cunsider all 
the facts and arguments connected with 
it, and to adapt his conduct (liis counsel, 
rather—for it is in that way alone that he 
can properly influence the Bank) to what¬ 
ever may after full deliberation be hii own 
final and sincere conviction. I think that, 
after full deliberation, he cannot be con¬ 
vinced but aright. 

If 1 am asked, What will you then 
be satUfled, after all, r ’.t!i doing notiiing ? 
—with leaving things as iL"y are ?” I 
answ’er—-W’e the House of Cuminons do 
perhaps as much as at this muinent we 
can do, we do something practical—some¬ 
thing essentially useful and important, if 
we strengthen, by a declaration of oor 
opinion, the foundations of the money 
system of the country ; if we re-establish 
the credit of the true standard of our cur¬ 
rency, at a moment when it is attempted 
to be brought into doubt atul (disrepute. 

The Bullion Committee will not have 
sat in vain, if its Report shall have re¬ 
called the attention of parliament to that 
system, and that standard, which it was 
never the intention of Parliament to 
abandon. Nor will this House have mis¬ 
spent its lime, if at the conclusion of this 
long and anxious investigation, it shall 
give its sanction to the principles of the 
Bullion Committee, so far as the system 
of our money and the standard of our cur¬ 
rency are concerned, even although it 
may withhold that sanction from the prac¬ 
tical measure which the Report of the 
Committee recommends. 

The House was then resumed, and the 
further consideration of the Report ad¬ 
journed till to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, Mty tf. 

Protestant Dissenting Ministers' 
Bill.') Viscount Sidmouth rose, in pur¬ 
suance of tile bdtice he had given on a 
fornter day, to propose to their lordships 
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a Bill " to explain and render more effec- take upon himself the assumpfidtrthkt he 
tual certain x\ cts of the 1 st year of the reign was competent to become the religious iM- 
of King William and Queen Mary, and of structor of others. - On this subject he had 
the 19ih of George 3rd, so far as the same gained extensive information, and Had 
relate to Protestant Wscenting Ministers.” been made acquainted with facts, which 
The noble viscount said, it %vas his inten- shewed that abases existed to a consider- 
tion at this time to bring under their con- able degree in the self-appointment of itti- 
sideration ihe abuses which had arisen in proper individuals. For such was the 
the interpretation and the execution of mode generally pursued on this ocqgsion, 
two statutes, the 1st of William and Mary, that if any person, however depraved, 
and the ItHh of George 3rd, so far as the however ignorant and illiterate, whether 
same related to Protestant Dissenting Mi- descending from a chimney or a pillory, if 
iiisters. No man more than himself re- he appeared at the quarter sessions, and 
spected the rights given to Dissenters by claimed to take the oath of allegiance to 
these Acts of Toleration; but all classes of his Sovereign'and that against Popery, and 
mankind in this countrjr, the Dissenter as made the necessary declaration provided 
well as the member of the F.stablished by the 19th of Geo. III. he wasentilled to. 
Church, were interested in removing those and could demand a certificate, allhouffh 
abuses which he alluded to; for in the there was no proof of his fitneSs to preach, 
proper exercise of religious duties was in- or of his having any congregation reqUir- 
volved the dignity, the honour, and the ing his ministerial services. Thus it re- 
sanctity of religion itself. The full ad- suited that the immunities granted by these 
vantage and happy blessings of toleration acts were in a number of instances claimed 
were not espt i ieiired before these statutes; .and enjoyed by individuals, to the greater 
for it uiifortunaU ly occurred, that one in- burden of the rest of their ftllow-subjects. 
tolerant [lartv in religion was succeeded bv Down to 1802, oneol those immunities was 
another equ.illy intolerant; and it was not an exemption from military services; and, 
till the reign oV king William that a true to this timi?, 'from serving on juries,'and 
spirit of toleration was exlendeil to those other civil diities, whi»:h were forced upon 
whose coiiscien'loiis opinions led ihotn to other mcmil^rs of society. There was 
dissent fri>i!> the doctrines and discipline considerable evil in this respect, as the 
ofthe’Issta .ii , ■.! C'lmch. K-ii:'William immunities were extended to persons who 
atieinpie U " . j-aloury nn as-ires, soni" certainly, by every fair interpretation of 
of which. I- -a, h i, py t.< think, lie did _ the art,'\vere not intended to receive that 
acco npii-'i; . im oiiiom, i:o ”':is h-'ny w ! firivilrg.*. With re-poct to the mode of 
say, h.til no: Im .'h s<i< ct.sd'iil: hot In-cf- reciil'jiiig such abuses, he now meant to 
fectid ono, til- lui. iMiimi Act. which had present a Bill to their lordshios, and then 
sccorc'l ft'ligioti'. lilM.Tiy to tiie people of sh 'uld desire that it be read a first time, 
this country” Anolher act w'as pawed in The object of this measure Was, in the first 
the I9ih ot the present r< i^n, which place to procure a clear declaration of ihe 
anntided t'.iat.f U.ug William. Bui if law, to remove the erroiicoU'iirerpretatioli 
tlieir lord'hips would lorn their aHeiiti in adopted by magistrates in gCilcral, and to 
to the feims of ihcs - two acts, they would prevent improper persons from their own 
fm-i til it the n,.puiiitm('nts of mmi'.iers and assuiiiption taking upon them an Office of 
teacher-, of religion were in.idc contrary to all others the most important to a well-re- 
the spii it and true, intent of those statutes, gulaled community. He should be sorry 
He should ever consider tlte present mode if it were thought that he cast ariy impo- 
of appointment as injurious to society, and tatioii upon the dillerent orders and btassei 
such as he was sure vvas condemned by of men; but in the accqUiit of abuses hO 
every worthy and enlightened Dissenter, had received, and the individuals described. 
It was a mailer of importance to society, though he would forbear to mention any 
that not every person, without regard to his name, there were j[>erSons clainiirig tbosO 
moral cliaiMCter or his intellectual facul- certificates, who were coblers, tailors, pig- 
ties, shoultl assume to him.'.elf the otlice of drovers, and chimney-sweepers. His COuTd 
instructing liis fellovv-crcatiires in their se6 a noble lord (Holland) ^tnlle at tiHk 
duty to (iod. It could never be the wish recital: perhaps he considered tHiS|t fao- 
of the Dissenters; indeed, from the com- ciful objection; but be could: assure ibb 
municatioti lie had had with that respect- noble lord, he meantnif impdtatioii orf tbt 
able class of men, ho knew it was conuary trade or employments of those men. But 
to their ideas that a person should thus trbett hb looked rouli^ Ihe House, he wH 
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the strongest respect for their lordships, 
and yOt iney would not feel displeased 
irlien he assured' them he should be sorry 
to see any of them taking the place of lord 
Welli^to'n^'of lord Garabier, Or of sir Ed* 
ward JraHew. In that sense he thought 
the situation of those men he had mentioned 
disqualified them from being teachers and 
instructors of their fellow-subjects. It 
Would also be understood, that hr was not 
fishing to alter the Act of Toleration, but 
to provide that persons applying should 
not oe entitled to their certificate, unless 
they h'ad one signed by six reputable 
hpfisekeepers of the persuasion to which be 
belonged. The noble viscount read the 
provisions of the two Acts, and inferred 
from them that the intention of the legis¬ 
lature was not to grant the certificate to 
any but such as were in holy orders, or 
were the'teachers of a congregation. In¬ 
deed, the statutes had been dinerently ex- 
ptained In different counties, for the certi¬ 
ficates bad not been granted, of course, in 
the counties of Devon, Buckingham, and 
’Norfolk, but several had been refused. 
This, however, w'as not effictuai against 
applicants, foih they counl^sily obtain 
the certificate from an adjd^yr or more 
distant county. With resp^l^thc in* 
tellecioal qualifications of th^'claiming 
'^his ofiice, though it was a matter also ni' 
^reat importance, he should not in the least 
interfere. But he did think it incumbent 
diat such pcr.->ou8 should not act upon their 
own assumption of their own competency, 
without any proof of their being proper to 
be so appointed by a certain number of 
their own sect. Frum the returns on the 
table, it did appear that there was also re¬ 
quired more attention to the Established 
Church. If it was a vital part of the con¬ 
stitution, it deserved their most anxious 
solicitude, for whatever lower of strength 
they might erect in the country, their se¬ 
curity defiended upon the firmness of their 
foundation. The Church of England must 
ever be considered, both by Protestant and 
Dissfn^i', as that steady guide which di- 
recte.d the opinions and judgment of the 
whole nation. But if this part of our na- 
‘tional Constitution was not better attended 
l;o.,we. 8 h] 9 uld be in danger of having a no- 
]|istablished Church, and a sectarian 
.pqeple. It appeared from the returns, that 
thi^ were places where the church could 
pj^g^qtain more than a quarter of the po- 
in othels a much less number, and 
where ihjlB.itpajiority of the inhabitants lived 
n^arih of four nules frdni the church; In 


the reign of queen Anne, the necessity of 
erecting more churches occupied the atten¬ 
tion of parliament; and it was at length 
ordered, that fifty new churches should bu 
erected in the metropolis. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the extent of the citj' at that period, 
there bad been only 10 built in pursuance 
of those proceedings, and since that time 
the popumtion and the buildings had in¬ 
creased to twice the extent of those pre¬ 
ceding, which induced the House of Com- 
' mons to agree, in bad times, lliat thcie was 
a necessity to build 50; therefore upon the 
same reasoning, there was now a necessity 
to build 100.—The noble viscount next no¬ 
ticed the ideas he had before entertained 
respecting pluralities, when he thought 
they were only to be found in the hands of 
poor individuals; but he was sorry to s.ay 
he had authentic information that they 
were only to be found amongst the hightr 
bcneficed clergy. In bringing this mea- 
.sure forward, he again most strongly dis¬ 
claimed any motive or intP,:tion of adopt- 
I ing any measures of intoleraure toward.^ 
the Dissenters; he was abhorrent towards a 
dispositioit of that nature. The noble vis¬ 
count concluded by presenting the Bill to 
the House, and moving that it be read the 
first time. 

Lord Holland said, he would not act so ir¬ 
regularly as to oppose the first rcailiiig of a 
Bill, but he thought it right, in candour, to 
state, that he could not agree <ith the no¬ 
ble viscount in the object proposed. The 
noble viscount founded his nic.asure upon 
an opinion, that it was only by the permis¬ 
sion of government that persons were en¬ 
titled to preach those religious doctrines 
which they held. Now, lie on the con¬ 
trary, was of opinion, that every person had 
a right to preach those religious opinions 
which he couscieiuiously believed. Uc 
rcgiottcd that the noble viscount bud spoken 
invidiously of persons in inferior situations 
of life becoming preachers, for surely they 
were fully as entitled to preach those reli¬ 
gious opinions which they conscientiously 
believed, as those who received the adv.iii- 
tages of tile rich eiiduwmentsof the church, 
Hu regretted also, that his noble friend 
should have at all touched upon the. sub¬ 
ject, as in his opinion it could only tend to 
excite uissciitioii-s. No case had been made 
out which called for the itilcrfereiicc of 
Parliament. Thu exemptions from civil 
duties, of which the noble vi.scount com¬ 
plained, cotihl only apply to a few per¬ 
sons, and it was better that those few per¬ 
sons should have their exemptions/ than 
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that I’urliamRnt slioulil run liic risk of ex* 
citing those disseiitiotis which must be 
caused by medtibng with the Toleratit'O 
Act. He agreed with the jioble viscount 
as to the propriety of increasing the num¬ 
ber of churches, but whilst he had no ob> 

' jection to a grant by Parliament for that 
purpose, he thought that the Church itself 
ought to be called upon to contribute to 
an ohjcct, in which the interests of that 
Church were so matciially involved. He 
would nut now go fuaber iuto the subject 
until he had read th^j^in but to the ob¬ 
ject Slated by the viscount he was 

decidedly hostile, thinking it much better, 
and infinitely the wiser course, that the 
Toleration Act should remain untouched. 

Lord Viscount Sidmouth, in explanation, 
disclaimed the slightest intention of speak¬ 
ing in the least invidiously of the persons 
whom he had alluded to, on account of 
their inferior station in life. As to the 
Toleration Act, it was no part of his ob¬ 
ject at all to alter it; his only purpose 
was to have it ascertained with certainty 
what the law was. On the subject of 
Churches, he thought a Bill ought to be 
passed, enacting, that in every new church 
or chapel a certain portion of the area 
should be set apart for the admission of 
the people, without any charge. 

Earl Stanhope thought it would be better 
for the noble viscount to begin by some 
measure '<br building places of worship to 
accommoiiale tiiose members of the Es¬ 
tablished Church who were now, as stated, 
for want of that accommodation, obliged 
to go to meeting-houses, before he tried 
his hands with the dissenters. 

The Bill was then read a fust lime, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Copv Of Loud Sidmouth’s Bri.t re- 
LATiNu TO Protestant Dissenting Mi- 
NisTEBs.j The following is a copy of the 
Bill as brought in Lord Sidmouth: 

A Bill, intituled, nn Act to ex[dain and 
render more eilectuai certain Acts of 
the First Year of the Reign of King 
William and Queen Mary, and of the 
Nineteenth Year of the Reign of his 
present Majesty, so far as the same 
relate to Prolcst'ant Dissenting Minis¬ 
ters. 

*' Whereas, by an Act made in the 6rst 
year of the reign of king William and 
ifucen Mary, intituled,' An Act for cx- 
' empting their Majesties Protestant sub- 
ejects disienting from the Church of £ng- 


< land from Ihe Pencltie* of certain Laws,' 
persons ditsehling from the l^urcb of 
England in hply orders, or pretended holy 
orders, or pretending to holy orders, and 
preachers or teachers of any congregation 
of Dissenting Protestants, in. order to thei^ 
being intitled to certain exemptions, be: 
nefits, privileges, and advantages, by the 
said Act granted, are required to declare 
their approba|M||g|^and to subsoaibe tq 
certain Arti^|^^H^ion : and whereai 
by another the nineteenth 

year of Uie o^^HrMs present Majesty, 
intituled, the further relief 

* of Protestant Diaacming Ministers and 
' Schoolmasters,' it is enacted, that every 
person dissenting from the Church of Eng¬ 
land in holy ordep, or pretended holy 
orders, or pretending to holy orders, being 
a preacher or teacher of any congregation 
of Dissenting Protestants, if he shall scru¬ 
ple to declare and subscribe as required by 
the said first recited Act, may make and 
subscribe the declaration in the said last 
recited Act set forth, in order to his being 
'entitled to the exemptions, benehts, privir 
leges, and advantages, granted by the 
said fii-st recited Act, and to certain other 
exemptions, benefits, privileges,and advan¬ 
tages, granted by the said last recited Act: 
and whereas doubts have arisen as to the 
description of persons to whom the said 
recited provisions were intended to apply^, 
and it is expedient to remote the said 
doubts; May it therefore please your Ma¬ 
jesty that it may be declared and enacted. 
And be it declared and enacted by the 
King's most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that every per¬ 
son being a Protestant dissenting from the 
Church of England in holy orders, or pre¬ 
tended holy orders, or pretending to holy 
orders, who shall be appointed or admitted 
to be the minister of any separate congre- . 
gation qf Dissenting Protestants, duly cer¬ 
tified and recorded or registered decord- ^ 
ing to law, shall be, and is hcicby de¬ 
clared to be, a person entitled to 
himself to be a dissenting minister, within 
the intent and meaning of the said recited 
provisions of the said Acts f mid that no 
other than such person as aforbaaid Is so 
entitled within the intent and meaning of 
the same. , , ’ . 

" And be it further enacted, that from 
and after the passing of this Act, Upott'^I^ 
appointment of any peraon, being a pro- 
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|||t»bH{died; jtod every inch mtnieter, who 
^tl f»i)«|it Ute certificate to him granted 
paifptai^ to be refolded at any general 
gnn^ ibf the peace to be bolden aa afore- 
« afier the date of the 
4iM#€en)floate> In the oaatuier directed by 
Am* ({NToqf being firat made on the 
path ^ or ;nipre credible vritnew or 
^hieaaaa of the hand-writing of the te¬ 
ll^ parsoni of the aaid> congregation 
fHhdo* are aubacnbed to the said 


diuteating mlntster^ who before the pasaiiu;> 
0 ^ Aia Act aball have taimn the oatbs and 
subscribed tbe declaration mentioned or 
set forth in tbe said recited Acts, or'either 
of theiPf to have and emoy the exemptions, 
benefits, {wiviiiettkMid ad vantagesgranted 
by the said A<S|fl||||Ui>er of them. 

" And wberM^Hlxpedient to exempt 
from certain peifi|Hlapther penons herein¬ 
after describra^ ^o ^all make and sub¬ 
scribe the d^lbration set forth in tbe sa^d 
Act of nineteenth year of the reign of 
his present Majesty, be it further enarted, 
that in case any person, being a Protestant 
dissenting from the Church of England, 
and in holy orders, or pretending to holy 
orders, but who i^iaH not have been ap¬ 
pointed or admitted the munster of miy^ 
separate congregation of Ijissenting Pro¬ 
testants, shall bo desirqus of quamying 
himself according to this Act, tol pi each 
and officiate as a dissenting minister, it 
shall be lawful for any or more sub¬ 
stantial apd reputable householders being 
respectively Dissenut^ Protestants of one 
ami the same sect or persuasion with the. 


IP M^ry, and also the declaration sei 
4pthe Md Act passed m the nine- 
hdrsfir gf the reign of his present Ma* 
aldng the said oaths, and 
rihing she said deciara- 
th maa^HT and proof aforesaid, 
at^niiqisief shall be and is hereby 
‘ to all the eaemp- 
es;, apd advantages 
^ iSiiqiting ministers 
ic^,or either of them, 
saaMremtad AcM>r 
DtH^d pr to. 
jded ahym wd.hP^ U 

MffjP'bafbr* Cfib- 
w » 0W^h. F he oqn- 
fe afibel or impeaeh, any jpnvisiQi 
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hands and protper names, in the torm set 
forth in the Sciiedule of this Act marked 
Bk, to be directed to the justices ot the 
peace, at the general sessions qf the peaqe 
to be bolden for the county, riding, or 
place, where tbe said householders, or the 
major part of them, shall reside, that such 
person is a Protestant Dissentins minister 
of their sect or persuasion, and has been 
known to them every of them, for the 
space of at tbe least before the date 
of the said certificate, and that such persqn 
u of sober life and conversation, and of suf¬ 
ficient abilii^ and fitnesss to preach or 
teach and officiate as such dissenting mi¬ 
nister ; and every person to whom sudh 
last mentioned.certificate shall be granted* 
who shall cause the same to be recorded at 
eny geoerel session of the peace to be 
holdeiras aforesaid, within after ^ 
date of the laid certificate in the manner 
directed by this Acts, proof beipg dbst 
made op tho oath of or mure cm- 
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be, and is hereby allowed, withoat further ing wid aubsef Ibiilg the- 
proof, to take the said oaths, and ntake and may from thenceforth, dttiihg 
aubscril)e the said declarations in the said specified in such certificate, 
recited Acts mentioned or set forth; and ceeding next enwirig, prea<:ti 
every such person, after taking the said officiate as such prqbationer in afty cAh- 
oaths, and making and subscribing the said gregation of Dissenting ProtMtallts duly 
declarations in manner and itpon the proof certified and registered or 'rectorded syp- 
aforesaid, may from thenceforth preach cording to law; and every person so atift* 


aforesaid, may from thenceforth preach cording to law; and every person so aOft* 
and officiate as a dissenting minister in any lifyiug himself as last aforesaid, 
congregationof Dissenting Protestants duly and is hereby declared to be, dul4ng tl^e 
certified mid registered or recorded uc- space of exempted from al|.,aQd 
cording to law; and every person so qua- every the penalties, punishments, antl'du- 
lifying himself as last aforesaid, shall be abilities inflicted by any statute mention^ 
wholly exem|)tcd from all and every the in the said recited Acts, or cither of theju, 
pains, penalties, putiishments, or disabili- for preaching or officiating in any congrA* 
ties itiflieicd by any statute mentioned in gation of Dissenting Protestants for thp 
the said recited Acts, or either of them, exercise of religion permitted and allowed 
for preaching or officiating in any coagre- by law. 

galiod of Protestant Di<-ientcr.s for the ex- '* Provided always, and be it enacted, 
creise of religion permitted and allowed that nothing herein contained shall be 
by law. coRsti ned to anlhorisc or enable any pey- 

“ And be it furtlier enacted, that upon son to qualify more than as such 

the appiiititment or admission of any (.er- probationer. 

son of sober life and conversation to be a “Anti be it further enacted, that.tfaA 


“ Provided always, and be it enacted, 
that nothing herein contained shall be 
coRstrned to aiUhorisc or enable any per> 
son to qiiaiify more than as such 

probationer. 

“Anti be it further enacted, that.tfaA 


probationer for the exercise during a time juslicfs of the peace, to whom any such 


to be limited of the fnnclioti't of a Protes¬ 
tant dissenting minister, it shall be. hiwful 
for any or nioie dissen'ing ministers 

who shall have tak- n the said o-id.'s, anti 
tnaile and subscribed the said deci irati.iii'; 


rertific ite as aforesaid .shull within tlio 
time herein limited be tendered at their 
general rjesMoii, shall, and they are hereby 
iTfuiirecI, af't.r sueh proof in verification 
illiM-eof as is herein directid, to ad- 


piirsuant to the said recited Acts or eil!i.-r 
of them, or lliis .Act, to cerufy the said ap- 
pointment^r admission by wri'ing u-idcr 
thmr hantre, in the form set Ibrih in die 
schedule of this Act inarked C. to be di- 
recteil to the jusiice.s of the peace at tiic 
general session of the peace to be holccn 
for the county, ritling, or place where Uie 
said laitii'lers or m.'ijor pait ot tiuni, shall 
reside, and that tlm person so appoiniv'd 
or atlinitied is of solicr life anil eoiivci!',.\- 
tion, and has been known to them for the 
space of before the riatc of itic s id 

certifieati,, and every peison to whom such 
last nienttoned certificate shall be granted, 
who shall cause the same to be reconleil 
at any general session of the peace to be 
bolden as aforesaid, wiih'.n after the 

date of the said last niciitioned certificate 
ill the manner diri cied by tu's act, (proof 
being fir.^t made on the oath of or 

more credible witness or witnesses of the 
blind-writing of the said miniit'is who^e 
names are subst'ribeil to the said certifi¬ 
cate), shall be and is hereby allo-.ved wi't: 
oitt further prools to take the '.aiil oaths, 
end to mUke and subscribe the said several 
Avclaratidns in the said recited acts men- 
tiondti 6r set forth j liid ■every such per- 
fon, after ^king the said oaths, and mak- 
(VUL.X1X.) 


minister the said oaths ami declarations to 
ilio person producing such certificate, 
np.'in his oflering to take and make and 
•suiKcribethc same respectively, and there* 
upon to reemd the said certificate at the 
•.a:) ces'-itm, and thereof to keep a register: 
Provided always, lh.it any declaration re- 
quireil to bo subscribed by the said recited 
Acts or Cl her of them, shall be sobserib- 
ed in open court, with the proper Chris* 
firm and snrnamo and names of the persmt 
making such iKTloration in hi.s own hand¬ 
writing, and in the usual manner of bis 
writing, the same in W'ords at length, and 
not otherwise,; Provided alwkys, thSt ia 
the body of every certificate grttnted by 
the said officer or officers of the said cnu'rt 
to any person as such probationer %nd not 
as mini.ster, there shall be expjlifissed t^ 
lipiitation nftiipe for which such certificatA 
shall be in force by virtue of this ^ct- ‘' 

“ And be it further enacted, that evef^ 
cer^'ficr.te of eppointraent -or admission of 
any such minister, or of any periioh 
ofiiciatc ns such minister, or oT any siiifrfi 
probationer pursuant to thit Act, shall'6% 
.subscribed v^th the irc3|>ec(ive prbp^ 
names of the several 'pe.rldhs grantifaji^ 
same, in their own lismd-viTitin^,"%nd m 
the usual manner of their writing and iub> 
(4D) 
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SGribiiig the same, and in the presence of 
the person or persons who is, or are to be, 
the witness or witnesses, to Terify the same 
before the court of general session of the 
peace in the manner here directed. 

“ And be it further enacted, that this 
Act shall be deemed and taken to be a 
public Act, and shall be judicially taken 
notice of as such by all judges, justices, 
and ^others, without being specially 
pWaded. 

Schedule* to which this Act rtfers, 
SCHEDULE (A). 

Certificate of Appointment or Admission of a 
Mmister to a separate Congregation. 

To the justices of the peace at the ge¬ 
neral session of the peace to be holdeii for 
the county, (riding, city or town, as the 
case may he), of We, whose names 
are hereunto subscribed, being respective¬ 
ly substantial and reputable householders, 
belonging to the separate congregation of 
dissenting Protestants of the sect or per¬ 
suasion denominated [Here describe the 
sect or persuasion of dissenters] duly cer¬ 
tified and recorded (or registered] accord¬ 
ing to law, to be holden at [Here insert 
the house, chapel, or place, and the parish, 
town, and county where the congregation 
assemble] do certify that A. B. of 
being in holy orders (or pretended holy 
orders, or pretending to holy orders, as 
the case shall require) hath been appointed 
minister of the said separate congregation, 
and has been admitted and is in the peace¬ 
able possession of the place of minister of 
the same. Given under our bands this 
day of in the year of our 

Lord 

Signed and subscribed by (Signed) 
the above-named C. D., C. D. 1. K. 
E. F. G. 11., L K., L. M., E. F. L.M. 
and N. &. in the presence G. H. N. 0. 
of F. S. of the day 
above written. 

* SCHEDULE (B.) 

Certificate of Appointment or Admission of a 
sufficient Person to preach and officiate (ts a 
Dissenting Minister. 

To the justices of the peace at the 

J ^eneral^ession of the peace, to be holden 
or the county, riding, city, or town, [as 
the cpse may be], of We, whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, being re- 
apectively substantial and reputable house¬ 
holders and Dissenting Prostestants of the 
sect or persuasion denominated [here de- 
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cribe the Met], do certify on our con¬ 
sciences and belief, that A. B. of is 
a Protestant Dissenting minister of our sect 
or persuasion, and one of our congrega¬ 
tion, and that w'e have and each of us hath 
known the said A. B. for the space of 
at the* least, before the date 

of' this our certificate, and that we duly 
believe in our consciences that the said 
A. B. is a person of sober life and conver¬ 
sation, and of sufficient ability and fit¬ 
ness to preach or teach, and officiate as a 
dissenting minister. Given under our 
hands this day of in the 

year of our Lord 

Signed and subscribed by (Signed.) 
the above-named C. D. C. D. I. K. 
E. F., G. H., 1. K., E. F. L. M. 
L. M., and AT. G., in the G. H, iV. U. 
the presence of P. 8. of 
day above-written. 

SCHEDULE (C.) 

Form of the Certificate qf Appointment or Atf’ 
missioH of a Probationer. 

To the justices of the peace at the ge¬ 
neral session of the peace to be holden for 
the county of We, whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, being respectively- 
dissenting ministers, duly qualified accord¬ 
ing to law, in the sect or persuasion deno¬ 
minated [here describe the sect], do cer¬ 
tify that A. B. of is a person of 
sober life and conversation, ^d has been 
known to us for the space of before 
the date of this our certificate, and hath 
been appointed or admitted by us as a pro¬ 
bationer for the exercise of the functions 
of a Protestant Dissenting minister for the 
term of , after qualifying himself as 
required by law. Given under our hands 
this day of in the year of our 
Lord 

Signed and subscribed by (Signed.) 
the above-named C. D. C. D. /. K, 
E. F., G. IL. I. K., E. F. L.M. 
L. M., and N.O., in the G, II. N. O, 
presence of P. 8., of the 
day above-written. 

MOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, May 9. 

London Theatre Bill.] Mr. Mellisli 
moved the order of the day for the se¬ 
cond readingof the London Theatre Bill. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was not surprised 
at the bon. gent, pressing this motion; but 
trusted, when he lu-Hrd the explanation 
which it was in hie power to oi^er, that he- 
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would agree to the postponement of it 
till next session of parliament. At the 
discussion of this question six weeks ago, 
he iiad, from a ronsidt-rattoii of the sub¬ 
ject, when other gentlemen were for post¬ 
poning it till another sessi<<n, only a»ked 
for a delay of a few weeks, in order to 
enable a set of disinterested noblemen and 
s^entlemen to inquire into the situation of 
Drury-lane Theatre, and endeavour to dis¬ 
entangle that concern from the pecuniary 
embarrassments which precluded any ar¬ 
rangement being made for rebuilding it. 
He had now to state the result of that 
inquiry, which was, that there appeared to 
them to be the strongest probability that 
Drury-lane Theatre might be reconstruct¬ 
ed, and thus one of the main grounds on 
which the present petition rested, done 
away. The Chairman of that Committee 
(Mr. 1*. Moore) would have to declare, 
that the most material obstacles to the re¬ 
construction of Drury-lane Theatre had 
been removed, and that the Committee 
had been even able to draw out a plan, to 
which, as there had already been some, 
there was no doubt but there would be a 
number, and a sulTicient number, of sub¬ 
scribers to rebuild the Theatre. On these 
grounds he recommended the postpone¬ 
ment till next session ; be required no 
greater indulgence, and, as an individual 
member parliament, if Drury-lane 
Theatre was not then in the course of 
being erected, he should certainly take no 
part against this application. He would 
uot enter into any discussion as to whether 
wo or three theatres were necessary. 
There was now only one, and a great pro¬ 
bability that, in a very short time, there 
would be two on the old foundation. Dm 
at any rate, as the patents for these were 
obtained bir a valuable consideration, it 
could never be consistent with justice to 
deprive them of their right without giving 
a compensation for the same. In that 
case they might wait till another session, 
and then see whether these titles were in a 
condition to permit their holders to build 
themselves, or so good as to be worth tn<; 
purchase of other persons. 

Mr. Jirowne did not think the explana¬ 
tion that had been given so satisfactory as 
the House had a right to expect, alter what 
had taken place six weeks ago, when the 
subject was formerly under their notice. 
Even supposing that a second theatre 
would be rebuilt, there was no ground for 
saying that a third might not be necessary. 
To those wjio were of this opinion the ex- 
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planatioii must be of no weight; but even 
to those who iiad thought that assuranoo 
should be givenfor the rebuilding of Drury- 
lane Theatre, little satisfaction could be 
given by the meagre statement now made; 
Ibr all that it went to say was, that the 
einbarra-.sments of that concern had been 
looked into, but not a word of any ar¬ 
rangement being made for going on with 
the erection of a theatre. It never was 
suggested six weeks since, that on this 
ground the present Bill should be post¬ 
poned ; and still there was anoiher point 
on which it stood completely untouched, 
namely, the expediency of giving the 
town a third theatre, which had many ad¬ 
vocates, while there was certainly notone 
who maintained that a single theatre was 
suilicient fur the amusement of this great 
metropolis. He therefore gave his sup¬ 
port to the Bill. 

Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, said, it 
was his intention to assert, that on or be¬ 
fore the 1st of October next it would be 
ascertained whether Drury-lane Theatre 
could be rebuilt or not; and if it could be 
rebuilt, there would be at that period con¬ 
siderable progress made towards its re¬ 
construction. Of this there was a great 
probability, as the most material obsta¬ 
cles, with regard to the pecuniary con¬ 
cerns of the theatre, had been removed. 

Mr. W. Pole thought the statement of 
the hot), gentleman perfectly satisfactory, 
and that it would be a barsb, if not an un¬ 
just proceeding, to refuse the postpone¬ 
ment of the Bill under such circumstances. 

Mr. Peter Moore said that the Commit¬ 
tee (of which he had the honour to be 
chairman) had two points to consider; 
the lirst was the amount and nature of the 
claims upon the theatre; the second, the 
probability of its being rebuilt. With 
respect to the first, he assured the House 
it had been so intricate and extensive as 
to demand a very laborious attention for 
the six weeks allowed them; yet he had 
the pleasure to say, that all the cl&imants 
had acieil in a most liberal manner, and 
indeed there had been a kind of compe¬ 
tition among them, who would sacrifice 
most towards the re-establishmcnt of the 
projiertv and the amusements of the public. 
Nor had his right lioii. friend (Mr. She¬ 
ridan) been behind them in liberality and 
an anxious expression to devote lus pri¬ 
vate to the general interests. As m bis 
whole political and private life, so he had 
on this occasion evinced the utmost dis¬ 
interestedness, and in giving up his own 
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rights, had proceeded till the Committee 
thougiit it iiecessaiy to put a stop to it: 
all that he had ever said was, “Boall you 
can for the sufierers.” The hon. gentle* 
man then read a declaration of the Com* 
miltve, to the x-lfect that all the material 
obstacles towards disentangling the con¬ 
cern were removed : and, with regard to 
the second point, namely, the rehuiiiiing 
'of there, all the indulgence he ashed 
was fur time to rebuild that noble siruc* 
tnre. So convinced was he that this 
would be thought reasonable by th*. 
House, that he even hoped his lion, friend 
(Mr. Browne) would move the s-tcond 
reading i<> tins day three months, but iest 
he khould not. <lo so, to put it in a proper 
way, he begged leave to move that 
amendment, himself. 

Cu'iieiai Turkton seconded the amend* 
ment, luul was of opinion that time ought 
to be given for the rebuilding of the tho- 
atre. lie appealed to the feelings of the 
House, and called on them to consider the 
immortal vvoiks of Mr. tiheridi.n, ami the. 
stoical philosophy wiih whidi in thr.t 
House he had wiincs.sed the destruction of 
his property. Surely some indulgence 
was due to such merit. After ail, he 
could not nee of what use a third theatre 
Would be, when Mr. Kemble, an acconi- 
pILhed actor and scholar, was under the 
necessity of introducing cjuadriipeus to 
fill the only one which the town now eii* 
joyed. But this was the age of specula¬ 
tion. They had hon. gentlemen specu¬ 
lating in canals, who were not p<).ssi's.seil 
ol a foot of land, and cared very little for 
the water; and they had hen gentlemen 
speculating in ihcatics, who never toad 
tlie poets, and never entered a pi.iy-house. 

Mr. Marryait disavowt-d hi ing a specu¬ 
lator of any kind, and noticed ttie exircnic 
inconviiiience to which the pulwic v.i'te 
put by having only one thtr.ire. If a 
gentleman applied ior a box for him. elf 
and iainiiy, he was ini'uimtd he could nut 
get om^for faiirieeti days; and uk- 
/iiig it tci chance for that tunc, if tlu-y 
wanted to laugli at a comtUy. they wer- 
perhaps seated lo cry at a tiag' dy ; at.il if 
tliey desired a tragedy, liiLV might be 
treated with a comeiiy or a inelo dr .rini. 
It thus bappened that liic managers of 
theatres were not competitors for pudiic 
favourabut the public were competitors 
for the favour of the .single manager who 
now mouopoiiiied tlic task of providing' 
amusement for this great city. lie did 
not les it ahewo even tliat a. third theatre 
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was unnecessary; apd of this he waa 
sure, that if more theatres were allowed to 
be built, the public would not have them 
coastructed of a size only to augment the 
profits of the managers, at which the au¬ 
dience could neither hear nor see those 
(ine expressions of countenance which 
constituted the charm of acting; but of a 
moderate extent, where neither horses nor 
a.s'.es could be exhibited. There was ano¬ 
ther ccn.'ideiation which pressed upon 
him from the present state of the theatri¬ 
cal w'uild. Some of the very best male 
and temale poi formers in the country 
could not procure engagements, being 
thrown out by the quadrupcl.s, which 
could he obtained at a cheaper rate, and 
could act on the largest iheatic, as there 
was no necessity for watching the e.xpres- 
sivu turns of their coniitenances! It hud 
been said by Mr. Komble (as h.^ Iiud seen 
by the newspaper ), at one of the dinners 
of t.'io O, P. gentry, that it i-eijuircd two 
th'-aiic.s to make one gooJ one; and he 
was convinced, if thcie were not more 
than one, th .t the consequence of the 
iiiunopoly would be, iliat at that theatre 
they would have sound and show instead 
of sterling merit; as, fiom the monopoly 
of the Bilik, they would have depreciated 
paper insiead of sterling coin. 

Mr. IHinns said, that the circumstance 
of many able perl'ormeis beJng out of 
employment, was one likely tir be appli¬ 
cable lo all tirnesand situitions. In France, 
wheie tiicatrcsweresonunierous, and wher* 
tdslc was supposed toexi.st to such ad> gree, 
this complaint was always made, and al¬ 
ways made with rca.sun. An to the introduc¬ 
tion of pageantry upon the stage, that also 
was a general practice to wriicli muiiagers 
must resort. Jt was a v.\ it known fact 
that the Mi.samliiope of Molicre was held 
up for many iiiidii!) by the aid of a faice or 
soujo tliewy rxiiioitii.ii, which kept the 
audie.iei in j.: inour. The public 

lasK-w.i. nut lo l>e coiwidered degiadcd 
ijier. !y ocruai.e it could admire taleni.s of 
a , 1 * I'.c'.r ripiioii, or perfoiniaiicus of 
fc ;ffL.iri.vt Species, 'i'lierc vv,is always a 
cniity m the good sense of tlie public fur 
i.'ieir coiiii'.-g bark again to the legitimate 
drania. A» lu tlie question of expence, 
slihougii' the food and pay o( the qua¬ 
druped pel farmers were less, the whole 
expence of tiie pageant wa.s considerably 
greater. But when the drama was men¬ 
tioned, and its excellence preferred, they 
should recollect bow much the drama was 
indebted to him whose mtere^ was eoiw 
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cerned in the present motion. They 
should recollect, that if we were now in a 
condition to contend with the Theatre of 
France, it was to him they were indebted 
for that distinction. They should also 
recollect, that the names of Siddons, Kem> 
ble, and Jordan, appeared among the cre> 
ditora of the late Theatre of Drury>lane; 
and decide upon the propriety ofj preferr* 
ing their claims to the claims of a few 
greedy speculators whose only object it 
was to fill their own pockets. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he would trouble the 
House but for a short time on this occasion, 
though he could not help feeling grateful 
for the personal civility and attention 
which he had experienced from both sides 
of the House. It was pleasing to him, 
though a party man, to lind that his con* 
duct was such as to procure for him this 
personal consideration. There were, bow* 
ever, one or two words which fell from his 
hon. friend on the floor (Mr. Whitbread), 
and his hon. friend behind him (Mr. 
Moore), which, sensible as he was to the 
compliments they had paid him, he felt 
hurt at being employed on this question. 
One of his hon. friends had asked for the 
" indulgence” of the House, and the other 
for the “ favour” of postponement. Now, 
though grateful for the partiality they had 
shewn towards him, yet he would take the 
pride to iuy, th<at he wished nothing from 
the llou^ but its impartial justice. An 
hon. gent, had complained of the ditTi* 
culty of procuring a box at the Theatre, 
and of the perversion of the public taste 
by the introduction ol'quadrupeds. Butthat 
was a mistaken view of the subject, for it 
was the taste of the town that perverted the 
Theatre. Mr. Kemble would much 
rather, he was suie, act on his own two 
legs, (hail call in the aid of cavalry; but 
the fact was, that the taste of the town was 
more gratified by them, that taste bring 
perverted by the depravity of manners, 
and the alteration in the mode of living 
which prevented people of fashion from 
attending and taking the lead in the the* 
atres as formerly. It was erroneous in 
gentlemen to say there was only one the¬ 
atre, when in fact there were two, and one 
of them of that very description which 
gentlemen required, where they could 
hear every thing and see the varied expres¬ 
sions of tile actor's countenance, and wiiere 
there was no room for cavalry to prance 
about; and yet that theatre was almost 
deserted, although there never was a 
better company collected tpgether under a 
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more able manager. It was long since he 
had interfered with the management of a 
Theatre,'but he recollected once, and only 
once, having interfered in procuring the 
representation of a play from the pen of a 
female author (Miss Baitev), whose admi¬ 
rable works were an honour to her and 
the' country. I'liis phy (De Montford) 
was brought forward, and with all the aid 
of Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddonav^d the 
most superb scenery, faded, he must say, 
llirough the perverted taste of the public. 
As for the present Petition, he had no 
objection to ten or twelve persons present* 
ing, blit he asserted, if a third Theatre 
were at all necessary, they (the Drury- 
lanc Patentees) had the power and right 
to execute it—and the House never would 
take away their monopoly without granting 
them a full compensation. Gentlemen 
called it the London Theatre, and so it bcul 
been read from the chair; but it had no 
title to that name. When it came before 
the privy council, he had plitaded his own 
cause, not from any mistrust of the learned 
profession, but as he had done on a former 
occasion, without mistrusting the eloquence 
of the right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. 
Perceval), which, if he had done the dis¬ 
plays of oratory which he had since given 
in a higher situation would completely 
have put him to the blush. He then hatd 
an opportunity of seeing their briefs, and 
must say they were the most poetical he 
ever read, and the privy council had re¬ 
jected the claim. Upon this they came to 
the House of Cumniunsto ask them to con¬ 
tradict the privy council, and do that 
which the king by his prerogative had the 
power of doing, and had refused. With 
this unu.sual request he was sure the House 
would not comply, and, indeed, it was 
unparalleled in the annals of parliament for 
them to do that which by prerogative was 
given to the crown. When the applica¬ 
tion was made to the council for the patent, 
after properly applying to the House to 
be incorporated, there were also ten or 
twelve other parties claiming. aiAi the pre¬ 
sent were really the worst in the held, and 
yet they now asked of parliament mofU 
than the king could grant them, and 
instead of a twenty-one year patent, to 
give them a lasting patent. ■^Fiiis was 
unparalleled, and in fact sti ipping the king 
of his prerogative. To return* to the 
assumed name of “ LondonTbia're he 
had no objection to bringing the niattef* 
before parliament, but it ought' not to 
cornu on a false pretence and in masque* 
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rade. The parties knew that it never was 
their intention to build it in the city 
they had no claim to it, and had even given 
aisurance that they would, in the Com¬ 
mittee, propose a clause not to go within 
the city bounds. The signature of the 
Lord Mayor was nut qtiasi l»rd Mayor, 
but as a banker to the projected work. 
He begged, though irregular, to ask any 
hoii. iWlbber for the city if this were not 
strictly true ? 

Alderman SAaw declared that the city 
of London had no intention of counte¬ 
nancing the erection of this theatre within 
tb^ir liberties. 

Mr. Sheridan resumed: he hoped this 
would satisfy the House for the present. 
If ever the question came to be discussed 
again, it would be on the ground of com¬ 
pensation to the patentees, and not to 
wrest their property from them with the 
unfeeling hand of iron injustice. Even 
all the wild patents granted by Charles 2, 
bad been taken away only on compensa¬ 
tion being made, and they would never 
deal more hardly by a initent for which a 
valuable consideration was given.— He 
bad tniubled the House at this length, as 
be was most anxious fur the interests of 
the proprietors and renters of the theatre, 
who had lust so much, and every feeling 
of honour and sensibility prompted him to 
advocate their cause. For the truth with 
which he had done this, and the earne.st 
exertions making to re-establish the pro¬ 
perty, he had only to refer to iiis hon. 
friend (Mr. Whitbread), whose character 
stamped the transaction, as he would never 
lend himself to any untrue or delusory 
statement. 

Mr. Dent asked, if the city of London 
had not a theatre already ? 

Alderman Shaw answered in the nega¬ 
tive. The Hoyalty theatre was not wiih- 
ia the liberties of.,London, but in the 
Tower Hamlets. 

Mr. Johnstone did not think that sufH- 
cient grounds had been stated for the posl- 
ponemeilt. 

Mr. Sheridan explained; and after q 
few words from gen. Phipps and Mr. 
Mellisb, the House divided, when there 
tlppeared-->For the second reading 23; 
For the tmendment 80; Majority 57. 
The Bill was accordingly lost. 

I 

Petition of Mr. Hbweing Luson.] 
Sir T. Turton said, be held in his hands a 
Petition from a Mr. Luson, formerly 
Clerk of the Cbecques in Sheerness Dock¬ 


yard, who, after having served more than 
thirty years, was removed from his office 
for what, at most, could only be accounted 
negligence—and was now literally starv¬ 
ing. He had frequently applied to suc¬ 
cessive Board.s of Admiralty to examine 
his case, without success. At the same 
time that he brought forward this Peti¬ 
tion, he would nut fulluw it up with any 
motion, but would merely recommend to 
the Board of Admiralty to take the case 
under consideration, and alUird the poor 
unfortunate individual, who bore an ex¬ 
cellent character, some part of his former 
salary. 

The Petition was then read, setting 
forth : That the Petitioner was entered 
as a cleric in the navy office in February 
1777, being then in the Slth year of bis 
age; and in September 17S8 he was pro¬ 
moted to the appointment of clerk to the 
rope yard in his luaj'^sty's dock yard at 
Chatham ; in the month of December 
following he was appointed clerk of the 
survey of Sheerness dock yard, and suc¬ 
ceeded to the appointment of clerk of the 
cheque in the same yard in October 
1701, in which situation he continued 
till the 22i\ of October ]80‘2, when he 
was dismissed by the navy board's 
warrant, in pursuance of a warrant from 
the admiralty board ; and that the 
said warrants did not iinputa to the 
Petitioner any personal crimiiiality or 
misconduct, but as.signe(i, as the grounds 
of his dismissal, certain instances of negli¬ 
gence or remissness rcsuliingfrom the in¬ 
competence of those clerks whom he 
found in his office, for which their lord- 
ships held the Petitioner to be responsi- 
ble and praying for relief. 

Sir T, Turton then moved, that the Pe¬ 
tition do lie on the table. 

The Speaker observed that the Petition 
was not subscribed by Mr. Lu.son, and 
asked if the hon. hart, was prepared to 
say that the Petition was of his hand 
ivriling, otherwise it could not be re¬ 
ceived. 

Sir T. Turton having said the Petition 
was not of hi> hand writing, it was with¬ 
drawn for the present.—Shortly after, sir 
Thomas having procured the signature of 
Mr. Luson, lenewed his motion. 

Mr. iJoftert iVard said, the Board of Ad¬ 
miralty had examined intothe case of Mr. 
'jUSoii, with as much attention as if it had 
originated tvith them, and not with a 
former Board. He would be the first to 
move for an inquiry if a hearing Jiad been- 
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refused Mr. Luson ; but this was not the 
feet. When lord St. Vincent went through 
Sheerness dockyard, he found that nuni* 
berless frauds were practised, and among 
others, false musters. It was the duty of 
the clerk of the cheques to have prevented 
this. Mr. Luson himself acknowledged 
his fault, and he was punished, as well as 
many others, with deprivation of place. 

Sir T. Turton said, he w’as not answerable 
for the facts in the petition; but he had 
seen a letter from the hon. gent, himself 
stating Mr. Luson’s innocence; and he 
was at a loss to conceive how he had now 
changed liis opinion. With respect to 
false musters, all that could be said was, 
that the odicc, before the examination of 
lord St. Vincent, was in a state of great 
confusion ; and that Mr. Luson was not 
equal to all the clerks he had under him, 
by whom he was imposed on. But surely 
there were shades of guilt; and this fault 
of mere inability, ought hardly to have 
drawn upon a man, after being thirty 
years in office, such a severe punisliment. 
So high did his character stand in the 
county of Surrey, that the magistrate.? 
would have appointed him to a respectable 
situation, had that situation not been ]i> 
mited to a certain age. 

Mr. Croker defended the Board of Ad¬ 
miralty. 

The P^itioii was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Distillkries.] The Chancellor of the 
Erslutfuer moved for, and obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to empower the lords of 
the Treasury to exonerate those distillers 
of spirits from sugar from the excess of the 
duties to which they were liable in con¬ 
sequence of the expiration of the act of 
the 'fSlh of the King above the duties im¬ 
proved by the said act, 'I'his, he remark¬ 
ed, would enable them to go on with their 
distillation upon a fair and impartial foot¬ 
ing.—-This Bill was afterwards brought in, 
read a first lime, and ordered to be read a 
2d time to morrow.—The right hon gent, 
then moved. That the Resolutions entered 
into by the House, on the 12th of March, 
should be read ; which being done, he 
said it was not his intention to take the 
House by surpri.se, by making any pro¬ 
position on this subject now. He wished 
merely to give notice, that he should to 
morrow move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to lay a duty on distilhtion from grain, in 
the same manner as if the Bill had passed. 
1^9 was d^irous of doing tliis, that he 


might take the amount into hiscaiculation, 
for the supplies of the year. It was 
also bis intention, in order to correspond 
with these duties, to propose a remission 
on our spirits at home,,which would pufe 
them on a level with foreign spirits. He 
did not intend to lay any doty on ram, 
and should propose to make an alteration 
in the intercourse between this country 
and Ireland, and to lay a counT^iPVa'niug 
duty on the spirits of the latter country. 
If be was not prepared to ofier his full 
plan lo-morruw, he would at least come 
forward to obtain a suspension of this in¬ 
tercourse for six weeks nr a couple of 
months, till the same could be matured. 

Sir J, iVewport acquiesced in the propriety 
of the proposed plan. 

Irish Militia I'amiiies Bill.] Mr.' 
Wellesley Pole obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill for making provision for the wives 
and families of serjeants, corporals, drum¬ 
mers, anri privates, in the Irish militia. He 
noticed that.his object in bringing forward 
this Bill was to alter the existing law so as 
to impose a check and guard upon the 
rraud.s committed under it to the amount 
of 7i,000l. per annum. Another object 
was to confine the right of relief only to 
the families of militiamen who had been 
balloted, and not to volunteers, though it 
was not intended to take the benefit from 
the wives and children of such volunteers 
as now enjoyed it. On the whole it was 
hoped that an improvement would be 
made by assimilating the Irish to the 
English militia; by correcting frauds, and 
saving an expence to the coontry. It was 
not his intention to hurry the Bill through 
the House, but to have it read a first time, 
and printed. 

Sir J. Newport agreed that the object in 
view was very desirable, and gave it his 
approbation. He, however, repeated his 
former suggestions of the injurious ten¬ 
dency of drawing distinctions betyreen the 
militia and regulars, and granting to the 
former benefits not enjoyed by fhe latter 
yrho Were so gloriously supporting the 
cause of their coontry in the field. This 
would ojjierate against filling up the regi¬ 
ments ot the line from the militia; and 
the necessity of some provisioif was pe¬ 
culiar to Ireland, where there were no re* 
gular establishments as in this Country. 
He again expressed his apprpbation of the 
plan, and hoped the parties would be ena¬ 
bled to obtain the relief granted to them» 
with as little trouble as possible from the 
distance of the colWetors, 
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Mr. W. Pole observed, that this BilF did 
in a great measure, assimilate the militia to 
the regulars, as in neither were the tvlves 
and families of volunteers entitled o the 
provision. He thanked the hon. bart. for 
nis suggestions, and would be happy to 
have his further opinions on the Bill in the 
dourse of its progress. He would take 
care t hat the relief should be attainable 
with tRFleast possible trouble. 


Report op the Bulmon Committee.] 
The order of the Jay being read, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider further of the 
Report of the Bullion Committee, Mr. 
Lushington in the chair. 

M.'. Grenfell supported in a few words 
the Resolutions of his lion, and learned 
friend (Mr. Horner). He professed him¬ 
self to be of the same opinion as he was 
last year, namely, that the currency of the 
country had been, and still continued to 
be, in a state of gradual depreciation. 
He believed he had heard and read almost 
every thing that could be said upon the 
subject, and had heard and read with a 
mind Open to conviction : and the result 
of his candid attention was, that, looking 
at the question as a plain practical man of 
business, he felt satisfied that the Resolu¬ 
tions proposed by his hon. and learned 
friend, were those which in his mind most 
consulted the best interests of the country, 
and as such they should have his cordial 
support. 

Mr. William Taylor thought the present, 
that sort of question which could be best 
.treated by discussing it, partly upon the 
ground of authority, and partly upon the 

f round of examples: existing authorities, 
e admitted, could not be very conclusive, 
when it was considered how men the best 
qualified to decide the question clashed in 
their respective ultimate determinations 
upon it: an opposite rule would, however,' 
apply with respect to the selection of ex¬ 
amples, mr while, perhaps, they could hot 
go too f^r back for authority, those ex¬ 
amples were the best and had the most 

S iractical application which were taken 
irom ike circumstances and events con- | 
nected with the different banks upon the 
^Qtinent? Applying then this principle 
to the subject before them, the hon. gent. 

S ' rpcseded to shew by a variety of re -1 
irencea to the practice and principles re* , 
Kulating the Swedish Bank, the Banks at i 
Vienna, Paris, and Hamburgh, that a cur- I 
i^cy of paper of the lame denomiaation i 
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with a metallic currency must invariably 
have the effect of driving that metailio 
currency nut of cirruiatieu. This post* 
tio.'i, which he'bad thus attempted to es* 
tablisli by anahigy and example, he should 
ne.\t proceed to support by reference to 
authority. The Memorial of the great sir 
Isaac Newton upon the subject of cur* 
rency, was considered a work in no sense 
inferior to any other of the immortal pro¬ 
ductions of that greatest of all philosophers. 
Here the hon. gent, read to the Committee 
an extract from this Memorial, which 
went to establish as a principle in the 
doctrine of currencies, that where there 
were two currencies and both legal ten¬ 
ders, one of them must become depre¬ 
ciated. He referred also to the authority 
of Mr. Harris, who agreed not only in the 
justness of this principle, but w'ent a step 
further: he laid it down, that rf there were 
established two currencies as legal tenders, 
the one paper and the odier metal, the 
paper currency would infallibly drive the 
metallic out of circulation. In the various 
views taken of depreciation, gentlemen 
confined themselves too much to domestic 
effects: depreciation was not to bo looked 
to by mere reference, to home; it could 
only be rightly judged of by looking at 
home and abroad, anil comparing the fo¬ 
reign rates with our own. Thus it was 
insisted, that paper did as well for all do¬ 
mestic purposes as coin; but why f Be¬ 
cause the tax-gatherer, and every public 
officer, was compelled to receive Bank 
notes in payment: it was not public oua- 
fiJence that gave Bank notes this sort of 
compulsory credit, jt was the sanction of 
a law cotupeiling by penalty. So true 
was this, that wherever an opportunity 
seemed to offer itself for evading tliat law, 
it was industriously sought aficr. He had 
heard, for instance, that foreigners in this 
country, to whom sums of money had been 
owing by persons in London, had gone so 
far as to take counsel's opinion, to know, 
whether the Bank Restriction act extended 
to them, and whether they might not en¬ 
force payment in specie. The hon. gent, 
concluded by stating it as his npiiiion, that 
whenever there were two currencies of 
the same denomination, and of different 
intrinsic value, the one of greater value 
must invariably di.sappear. Ho thought 
there should be an explanatory act passed, 
to shew that Bank of England notes were 
a legal fender. 

Mr. Davies 'Giddy began by stating, 
that he should assume this one, principle 
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of exchange, that the value of all articlea 
depended on the quantity supplied and on 
the quantity demanded. If this principle 
should be conceded to him, he apprehended 
that all the conclusions which be should 
take the liberty of submitting to the House 
followed as matters of coarse; and, if 
denied to him, he did not know how to 
prove it but by leaving the fact to the 
common sense of the House. There was 
one. principle, too, and only one, in which 
he -differed from bis hon. friend (Mr. Hus- 
kissoii) namely, that the value of the pre¬ 
cious metals depended on their intrinsic 
worth, and not on convention. To this he 
could not agree. He begged leave also to 
suggest that bullion might have been of 
less value than coin, if the penal law. 
could he enforced, as the. superior value of 
the former only arose from its being ex¬ 
ported ; and if the circulation of paper 
was not more than the country demanded, 
it would equally answer as a circulating 
medium as even a metallic circulation. A 
given quantity of the precious metals, he 
begged it to be observed, would not pur¬ 
chase the same article.^ as formerly, but 
their value was daily decreasing. Thi.s 
was, in a great measure, occasioned by 
the ^reat inctease of these metals by the 
discovery of America. But what occa¬ 
sioned it in a still farther degree was a 
discovers even uioie estimable than the 
metals tffimselves, the invention of bills of 
exchange. The circumstance, of the pre¬ 
cious metals having lieen, by the inven¬ 
tion of bilLs of exchange, discharged from 
those uses, to which they were formerly 
employed, had contributed largely to this 
fall. From his own knowledge, the pre¬ 
cious metals never were of less value than 
at present. Some gentlemen, in endea¬ 
vouring to find-out the standard, had deffned 
it to be the interest of 331. 6s. Sd. not 
teeming to recollect that this sum itself 
must be valued in the same standard. As 
well might any geiiileman, in.stead of 
miles and fuilongs, take clouds for describ¬ 
ing the distance of one place from another, 
and say that such and such a place were 
distant from London Bridge so many 
clouds.—The isi>iie of country bank-notes 
was to his mind the great cause of the 
depreciation of our paper currency, and 
he was surprised that no gentleman had 
yet referred to that circumstance. He 
was of opinion that bullion had not ad¬ 
vanced ill price compared with other arti- 
ticles, but that bank-notes were really de¬ 
preciate^. He certainly agreed, that part 
(VOL. XlXi) 


of the unfavourable rate pf 
to l^e attributed to the state, of trede, but 
the rate of exchange could not 
than between the comparative ability to 
pay in one country and in another, 3^e 
gentlemen bad argued that the guinea waa 
not worth more than a one-pound note aq4 
a shilling in this country but why was .U 
so ? Because of a penal law which 
vented a greater value being gwew for it. 
A law might give the same value to any 
piece of coin, however small, as to a bank' 
note; but still this would not make thia 
piece of coin of the value of a guinea ; 
and was it possible that any law chaining 
two things of so unequal value together, 
could continue for any long time i The 
great cause of the depreciation of paper, 
as he bad already aaid, arose from the 
number of country bankers, who, without 
any capital, exchanged their paper with 
each other, probably at the distance of 7(X- 
or 80 miles, and thus put into circulation 
a greater sum than the demand rendered 
necessary* The given value of all the 
gold in the world must be diminished in 
the same proportion as the quantity was 
increased: and paper, of coarse, must be 
depreciated on the same principle. If 
bullion bad been sent out of this country, 
lowever, it was because it was the com¬ 
modity we could most easily spare; and 
he was not afraid but this country could 
support itself, though there was not ai^ 
ounce of gold within it; and if the circu¬ 
lation of paper could be kept within 
bounds, we could go on with it as well as 
with the metallic medium. He was free 
to say, that the Bank of England notes 
were not of themselves sufficient for the 
circulation of the country, and should be 
happy if any gentlemen could shew hint 
the mode in which counti^ bankers* notes 
could lie diminished. The. diminution, 
however, he was afraid, could only be 
ftected by curtailing the issue'S by the 
Bank of England. It this w as done, their 
paper would rise in value, and a fun would 
be made on the country bankers* —Having 
gone-thus far with the honourable ana 
learned gentleman who propdsed the first 
set of' Resolutions, he must leave hnp gt 
he last Resolution. The system must be 
departed from, but it mgat b% done gfa« 
dually and temperately. He was for pali¬ 
ng the Resolutions of fact, an<k then il- 
owing the mutter to lie over till qeitt 
lessibn, that they might see whether n 
body, in whose honour the Hohse and the 
country ought to have the fullest retiance, 

(♦ K) . * 
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and who best knew in what manner the 
retrograde motion might most easily be ac* 
Gomptisbed; the Bank Directors, might 
not themselves take some preliminary mea¬ 
sure towards a remedy for the evil. If 
they did so, then the House would be re¬ 
lieved from any farther interference; if 
they did not, then it would be the incum¬ 
bent duty of the House to take such steps 
as shdUru^rrest the evil, while it was capa¬ 
ble of being arrested. 

Mr. Long, as he had been a member of 
the Bullion Committee, was desirous of 
briefly troubling the present Committee, 
lest he should be supposed to have con¬ 
curred ill the recommendation of measures, 
which, in his opinion, would, if adopted, 
prove highly injurious to the country. In 
the whole course of his cx->erience, he 
had never known a repoit which difiered 
so much from the evidence of those who 
were examined by the Committee from 
which it proceeded. He distinctly denied 
that, considered with respect to domestic 
purposes, paper had experienced any de¬ 
preciation, although he admitted that, 
with respect to our foreign relations, it 
bad done so. He denied also, that the 
unfavourable state of the exchanges was 
attributable to the over-issue of bank 
notes, and referred to a paper in the Re¬ 
port in order to shew, that at former 
periods the exchanges had not been ope- 
lated upon by that cause. The fact was, 
that the balance of payments, which was 
considerably against Croat Britain, was 
the real cause of the unfavourable state of 
the exchange. We could not, as in ordi¬ 
nary times, force our exports, and set the 
exchange right in that way. As to the' 
remedy of the evil, he thought it would 
be most unwise to declare that the restric¬ 
tion should cease at any given period; 
because, when that period came, it might 
be found impolitic or impracticable to ^ 
terminate it. The despondency of those 
who thought diilerently from him on the 
subject, reminded him of an expression 
used Cy the late Mr. Fox in 1797, when 
the Restriction Bill passed. Mr. Fox then 
said, *' that he must be a very sanguine 
man indeed who did not believe that pub¬ 
lic credit would be ruined if the Bill con¬ 
tinued in flirce six or eight months.” A 
similar result would, be was persuaded, 
attend 'the predictions of the hon. gentle¬ 
men who anticipated such evil conse- i 
quences from the present system. 

Sir Francis Burdeit observed, that after 
the length to which the discussion had . 


gone, and the nugatory result (o which it 
was likely to lead, he would not have risen, 
had it not been, that the subject appeared 
to him to require attention in one or two 
points of view, in which it had as yet not 
been considered. He really thought, that, 
after what had been said by the hon. gent. 
(Mr. D. Giddy) who had spoke last but 
one, they had at least got the length of 
being convinced that two and two made 
four; and that the exchange against a 
country could not for any long time fall 
beyond the charge of transporting the 
precious metals. In n proposition so 
simple, he thought that gentlemen on at! 
sides should have been agreed. But from 
what had been said by the bon. member 
who spoke last, he found that this was by 
no means the case: for, according to that 
hon. gentleman’s view of the question, they 
not only were at issue upon the general re¬ 
sult, but as far as ev^r from being agreed 
upon the first principles of the doctrine of 
money and exchanges. The bon. gent., 
who spoke last, had earnestly deprecated 
the adoption of any tone or language upon 
a subject of such importance, and so es¬ 
sentially connected with the best iutcresu 
of the State. But if any thing could excite 
despondence in his mind, it would be to 
be told, that the very existence of the 
country depended on the maintenanre of 
the paper currency. He (Sir F. T ) wo-dd 
feel very despondent, indeed, if he could 
be brought to believe that the trade, ma¬ 
nufactures, all the resources, and even the 
existence of the nation depended upon 
such a commodity. 

But if the hon. member himself really 
believed that to be the case, he must say, 
that those who had been parties to the re¬ 
striction and its consequences, had been 
the worst enemies of the country, and the 
best allies of France. He recollected 
well, and he was persuaded it must be in 
the memory ef every hon. member who 
heard him, how very diflerently during the 
revolution these gentlemen had argued 
with regard to France. The paper of 
P'rance, it was then contended, would be 
its destruction. It was impossible it could 
continue the war with such a depreciated 
paper currency. And yet the very same 
gentlemen were not now ashamed to argue 
that this country could not carry on the 
war without such a depreciated currency. 
He was far from thinking that there was a 
want of coin in the country ; nay he was 
persuaded that if the paper could be sud¬ 
denly removed, abundant coin would in- 
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fltantly make its appearance. Let but the 
excess of paper be withdrawn from circu¬ 
lation, and they would soon have enough 
of coin. The metals would return, as they 
did in America and other places. The 
principle and practical eflfect- in this re¬ 
spect had always coincided. The want of 
coin in this instance arose solely from the 
attempt to prop a depreciated paper cur¬ 
rency. He also was convinced that bul¬ 
lion and coin weight for weight must be 
nearly equal. The variations arising from 
certain advantages that might attach to 
each in some circumstances must be but 
slight, as the one. in spite of law, could be 
so easily converted into the other. As to 
' the question of depreciation, he need only 
observe that in the Island of Jersey the 
notes of their own little bank were at par, 
or three per cent, better than the Bank of 
England note. This was decisive proof of 
a depreciation. But gentlemen seemed 
blind to these consideiations, or, shutting 
their eyes against the light of demonstra¬ 
tion to grope about in the darkness of error 
and prejudice, feeling their way by the 
helps of a vicious practice, and altogether 
regardle.ss of the beacons of sound prin¬ 
ciple, or a wise and prudent policy. The 
result of all this must be that, after break* 
ing thiMi- shins, knocking their heads 
against posts, and enduring many hard 
blows, Aey might hnd out the proper 
path at last. If tliese gentlemen could 
shew', that the principles slated with re¬ 
spect to currency were erroneous, that was 
another thing, but they admitted the prin¬ 
ciples, and then argued thatthey ought to 
adhere to no principle at all. For his own 
part he thought that injustice bad been 
done to the country Banks, in saying tliat 
their paper had been the cause of depre¬ 
ciation, since they were subject to a check, 
from which the Bank of England was free. 
But at any rate it had been admitted that 
their paper increased only owing to the 
increase of that of tlie Bank of England. 
It was therefore rather hard to Jilame the 
country Banks. 

This attack upon the country bankers 
reminded him of a story in Gil Bias.—. 
When the band of robbers in the forest 
were, by way of amusement, relating each 
his birth, education, and adventures, one 
of them observed that he, was the son of 
the nurse of the prince of Asturias, and 
that he had had the honour When a child 
to be brought up with the prince, but, 
added he, *' it unfortunately happened that 
whenever the prince coimuikied a tault, I 


was whipped for it.'* Such was exactly 
the case of the country hankers. They 
sufiered the reprobation which was exclo- 
sively the due of the Bank of England 
system. The country Banks grew out of 
the Bank of England system, and rose with 
it; but now that a depreciation had been 
produced by the excessive issue of the 
paper of the former, gentlemen werejis- 
posed to shew a courtly tendiefness for 
that institution, however ready to visit its 
faults upon the beads of the innocent 
country bankers. 

Whatever dilferences of opinion might 
prevail upon other parts of the case, it 
was to him astonishing that any doubt 
could possibly be entertained of the fact 
of a considerable depreciation, when gui> 
neas w'ere sold at twenty Bve shillings 
each—when, in the purchase of any ar¬ 
ticle, a material distinction was made be¬ 
tween a payment in gold and a payment 
in paper, and w'hen it was perfectly 
known-and notorious that two prices wetc 
common throughout the country. He 
could say from his own experience that 
such was the case. He could assure the 
Committee, that be had been oflfcretl wine 
at far different prices, according as he 
should pay for it, either in specie or in 
depreciated Bank paper. The question 
at is.sue, then, was reducible to this: oti 
one side it was contended that Bank paper 
was depreciated, and this position was 
proved by the high price of bullion and 
the low rate of exchange; on the other 
hand it was denied that any depreciation 
had taken place, and in support of this as¬ 
sertion, it wa.s urged that the price of bul¬ 
lion was enhanced by the scarcity of the 
article, and that the d> pr^ssion of the ex¬ 
change arose from the state of our trade, 
anil would be removed whenever com¬ 
merce should be restored to its wonted 
activity and pro.sperous condition. If this 
were the case, he was very much disposed 
to question the probability of at^ speedy 
improvement of the state of the exchange, 
as he could not foresee any (Aospect of 
the restoration of commerce to its former 
state. 

He agreed with the eloquent and able 
mover of the Resolutions in the principles 
detailed in his speech, but Hh was far 
from being satisfied on the subject of the 
remedy proposed. He feared "that the' 
system must be permitted to take its 
course.—^I'he inscription on tf^e gate of 
Dante's Hell might very appropriately be 
applied to it—*' Yoa who enter here,^ leave 
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all hope of .returning behind.*^ He saw 
Ito reason to believe.that the Bank would 
ever be. able^to recover itself. Reverting 
however to the state of the exchange, he 
must mention an instance in point from 
Dr. Adam' Smith, a. wild theorist—not a 
practical man, and therefore his authority 
might be of great consequence with those 
wt(p. paid no regard to principles. This 
instance had been stated in the Bullion 
Report, and referred to the Land Bank of 
Scotland, instituted upon Mr. Law's prim 
ciple. Many millions of landed property 
were pledged for its security. When 
prt ssed with a hard run, its notes con* 
tained an optional clause, to pay imme¬ 
diately. or at the end of six months, with 
legal interest. Yet while the exchange 
between London and Carlisle was at par, 
that between London and Dumfries, the 
latter not more than SO miles Irom Car¬ 
lisle, was four per cent, against Dumfries, 
where >he notes in qiie.stion circulated. 
This was a complete proof of the eflect of 
a depreciated currenry on the exch.mge. 

As to the nature of a standard or a 
measure of depreciation, about which so 
much 'had been said, it was dillicult to 
ascertain what it should be fixed at, for 
dilfereni reasons; but he thought that 
insteatl of making gold or silver the stan¬ 
dard, it would he better to fix on the as¬ 
size of bread, and if this was taken, it 
would appear, that in the fourteen years 
before the Bank Restriction Bill, it had 
been at 7jJ. the quartern loal^ and now 
it was at Is. 2fd. which fully proved the 
case. He might he asked, however, what 
remedy he had to propose, for the evils 
wJiich existed, as he was not disposed to 
acquiesce in tliose which had been oifer- 
«d. He confessed it was a difllcult and 
delicate matter to offer an opinion upon 
such a complicated subject. It must be 
obvious to every person capable of form¬ 
ing any idea upon the subject, that the 
remedy sjjould not only be applicable to 
the .entire correction of the evil, but so 
guarded dnd qualified, as to prevent its 
operation from becoming more injurious, 
than the disease it may be intended to 
core. As things stood at present, he 
must contend, that if the 8«,und state of 
the curreitby,,were to be restored without 
the collateral guards to which be had al¬ 
luded, would be impossible for the 
country, to pay in sound coin of standard 
value, the jenormous pensions and salaries 
at present enjoyed, besides the army and 
nary expenditure, together with the in¬ 


terest of the debt; created with a view 
to the progressive state of depreciation. 
Considering the rate at which we were 
proceeding, the interest of the debt would 
probably, ^at no very distant period, 
amount to -50 or 60 millions. How could 
the people pay this in souud currency ? 
But then again, it might be said, “ what 
remedy have you ?" That was a hard 
question. He could not save a dying 
man. But be must blame those who pro¬ 
duced the disease, and carried on the de¬ 
lusion, which began with the funding 
system, and would ultimately prove ita 
destruction. He thought, however, some¬ 
thing should be done for the security of 
funded property, which would be ruined. 
The country had derived no benefit from 
this measure of restriction. The Bank 
had derived greai profit from it. It bad 
forfeited its commercial charactor by be¬ 
coming a tool of the minister of the day ; 
and, as in the South Soa scheme, he 
thought the estates of the directors ought 
to be made liable for the los.ses sustained 
by the public creditor in consequence of 
the restriction. That being his opinion, 
he would not shrink from declaring it. 

Mr. fVilber/orce said there was, in his 
opinion, but one way of getting quit of 
the increasing evil at present felt by the 
country. Tile consequence of proceeding 
in our present course must ine^^ lably be 
ruinous to the country ; and the first op¬ 
portunity should be taken of reverting, if 
possible, to a better state of things. It 
appeared to him, that the members of the 
Committee in general, and the learned 
gentleman who opened the discussion, had 
been placed in a very hard situation. 
They were bound to declare their opinion 
as to the true line of policy which they 
conceived proper to be adopted by the 
House; yet all who had opposed them had 
considered them in the light ef persona 
who had come voluntarily forward, and . 
proposed measures of the utmost danger 
to the country if agreed to. They were 
bound to discharge their duty in the 
manner in which they had performed it: 
they were bound to point out what they 
conceived to be the causes of the high 
price of bullion and of the low rate of ex¬ 
change. But whatever may be thought 
of the labours of the Committee, it waar 
not to their opinions to which the Com¬ 
mittee had to look; they had only to look 
to the present stale of our circulation. 
All of them knew how likely that circuia-' 
tion was to be affected by the coaduct of 
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the Directors of the Bink; all of them 
knevr the conduct of those Directors; the 
Committee stated what that conduct ought 
to have been; and it was now the duty of 
the House seriously to determine, whether 
the opinion of the Bank or of their own 
Committee should receive their sanction 
and approbation. When the Bank Direc¬ 
tors had told, clearly and explicitly, what 
their principles were, and' when these 
principles had been adopted by the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Vansittnrtl, the Di¬ 
rectors might say, and with great justice, 
that in rejecting the recommendation of 
the Committee, the House had bestowed 
on those opinions a tacit approbation. 
For the Directors he entertained the high¬ 
est respect; and he sincerely believed that 
they had discharged their duty with every 
respect for the public interest; but their 
eyes were not opened to the magnitude of 
the duties they were called on to discharge, 
and to the effect of the measures they were 
pursuing. The Directors of the Bank had 
made no secret of the principles upon 
which they had acted. They had told 
the Committee, and had argued in the 
course of the present discussion, that there 
would be no excess of paper issues, so long 
as the discounts were confined to persons 
of established responsibility, upon fide 
mercantile transactions, and for periods 
not excee4bg two months. They had 
gone further; they had declared to the 
Committee, to Parliament, and to the pub¬ 
lic, that, according to their views and prin¬ 
ciples, they could not conceive, that any 
difference in the rate of interest, whether 
it was five, four, or three per cent. <in their 
discounts, could make any alteration as to 
the security against an over issue It was 
time for Parliament to interfere, when the 
Directors of the Bank avowed that, if the 
interest were to be reduced to three per 
cent, there was no danger of excess whilst 
their issues were regulated upon the prin¬ 
ciples they had laid down for their con¬ 
duct in their discounts. When those gen¬ 
tlemen had shewn themselves to be so 
little aware of the danger to be appre¬ 
hended from their conduct, it was the 
duty of that House to take measures to 
check the indefinite extension of the cir¬ 
culating medium. 

The hon. gc-iuleman then proceeded to 
illustrate what his own opinions on this 
subject were, which he professed to have 
been derived from a publication of an hon. 
friend of his (Mr. Thornton). He said 
the Bank Directors, without the restric¬ 


tions, would infallibly take the' best course 
without being aware of it, like the honest, 
citizen in Moliere, who had been'sfieiAiikg 
prose ail his life without knowing it. « 
they were freed front the principle Of pro* 
viding for their own security, they may 
issue any quantity of paper, and the gold 
would leave the country. The country" 
banks, which had been so roughly treatod 
by those who opposed the Committee; ' 
hinged entirely on the Bank of England. 
Perhaps the Committee had not allowed ’ 
enough for the unprecedented difficulties 
ill the present situation of the country 
and these difficulties had much increased 
since their Report had been framed. Why 
did the right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. 
Rose) insist so much on the errors of the 
Committee, in stating the course of ex« 
change of former times ? When he stated 
that the course of oxebange had been 
formerly against us, he should have stated 
the difference in the extreme degree^ 
formerly not equal to the expence of trans¬ 
portation, and now above 20 per cent. 
The same arguments which were now 
brought forward, might afterwards^ be 
brought forward when the country was on 
the brink of ruin. According to the test 
of the gentlemen on the opposite side, we 
should then appear to be in the greatest 
prosperity, somewhat in the same manner 
as a person who drops down of an apo¬ 
plexy, frequently appears, shortly before. ‘ 
ill the most perfect luxurious health. Our 
finances and commerce never appeared so 
prosperous as during the South Sea bubble. ' 
He then adverted to the argument of the 
riglit hon. gent. (Mr. Rose) founded on 
the diminution of the circulating medium 
since the restriction from 46 millions to 
24. He observed, that a new mode of 
transacting business in the metropolis, 
rendered less of that circulating medium 
necessary. Nobody, he said, would bring 
gold into this country; for to whom were 
they to bring it ? Not to the Bank, for 
they would not buy it: they htyi then 
only to export it again. He lamented that 
soefflucii had been said about pegnry in 
exporting coin, and thought it would be 
much better to allow gold to follow the 
laws of all other commodities. Ti^ House 
of Commons, he said, were the mint, in 
which were coined the political oi^iniona 
which pass current throughout the country,, 
and it became them, therefore, to set this 
question at rest. Whenever the Bank 
Directors knew the opinion of Parliament 
to be agunst their system, they would 
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carry ihe principles of Parliament silently, 
but efliciently into execution. 

Mr. Jlose explained. He said the act of 
1707 did away two millions of oaths, and 
he had formerly not charged the Commit* 
tee with encouraging fraud and perjury, 
bfut said that their remedy involved fraud 
and perjury. 

Samuel T/iomton disclaimed the 
idea that the Bank issued paper to an 
unlimited amount: every one of the 24 
gentlemen at its head had a vote whether 
each sum was or was not too high. The 
discounting of bills was not the only 
means of issuing their paper, much being 
isRUed on government securities. The 
Bank of England at their beginning vested 
their capital in government securities. 
Why should not country bankers vest a 
part of their capital in the same way ? 
After adverting to the Resolulionsof Mr. 
Horner, be expressed his conviction that 
Uiere would be no limit to the distress and 
embarrassment that must follow the re¬ 
storation of cash payments, under cir¬ 
cumstances like the present, the necessary 
elFect of which must be to compel the 
Bank to draw in their issues. As to what 
had been said of those states in which 
there was no paper currency, it should be 
recollected that this was, because they bad 
no credit to support. 

Mr. fVhitbread declared, that after so 
many speeches of consummate ability had 
been delivered in proof and demonstration 
of the depreciated state of our currency, 
he should have felt that some apology was 
due from him to the House for rising on 
this occasion, and at so late an hour; but 
the hon. director who had just spoken, had 
opened so new and so tremendous a scene, 
as to call in the most imperious manner-j 
for some animadversion. After hearing 
him declare that the Bank must he ruined, 
that it could not go on if compelled to re¬ 
turn to cash payments, and after compar¬ 
ing thir declaration with the opinion of 
another Bank director, who last night 
argued that our currency was the des¬ 
tructive edect of our destructive system «'f 
finance, and alter seeing that both dif¬ 
fered in their views with the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it became 
the Hous^ of Commons, indeed to pause and 
deliberate well on aquestion so big with the 
fate of* the country. It was his decided 
opinion that tlie House ought tostop nothing 
short of Sxing a period for the resumption 
of cash payments. The Bank Company, 
who had bocn convipted of error, but not 
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convinced of it, ought not to be suffered to 
persevere in a system which must end in 
national bankruptcy, and national ruin. 
Those svho opposed the Resolutions 
charged their opponents with inconsistency, 
while most inconsistent themselves. He 
denied that the Report was contrary to the 
evidence given before the Committee. If 
a period were not now fixed for the resump¬ 
tion of cash-payments, the present system 
might be considered as made permanent, 
but the system itself would crumble into 
dust, and the rugs of it would be worth no 
more than the rags from which they came. 

And here be must say, that be coincided 
fully with the reasonings contained in the 
.speech of a right hon. gent, opposite fo 
him, (Mr. Canninu) certainly the best 
speech which he had ever heard him make 
in that House. What a contrast did not 
the sentiments of ministers and the Bank 
Directors furnish to the avowed principles 
of Mr. Pitt in originating the Bank re¬ 
striction 1 Mr. Pitt denied that any evil 
could arise from the measure, except after 
a certain period of duration. That period 
had been fulfilled, and the predicted evil 
had arrived. Now, however, it was de¬ 
fended as essential to the maintenance of 
our commerce and manufactures; and, 
above all, to the prosecution of the war. 
There could now remain no doubt that the 
Bank Directors, that ministej#, and that 
the noble and provident statesman who 
had so indulged bis fancy last night iii 
rioting on the luxuriant blessings of paper 
currency, now contemplated the restriction 
as a permanent measure. If Buonaparte 
ivere the governor of the Bank, he could 
nut, in that noble lord's opinion, adopt a 
more injurious measure to this country 
ban the resumption of cash-payments. 
He had been a little surprised at not seeing 
a right hon. proselyte and privy counsel¬ 
or join in this eulogy on depreciated 
paper. But if this currency was so propi- 
ious to industry and manufactures, from 
nhat cause was it that they had a petition 
'ying on the table from thirty thousand 
persons in a condition of the most extreme 
distress, and urging their wants and their 
sorrows ill the ears of the right lion, the 
Chimcellor of the Exchequer f The doc¬ 
trine that gold had ri!<eti in value, but that 
paper remained undepreciated, put him in 
mind of the anecdote of a man who limped, 
and was very much ailionted when he was' 
told that one leg was shorter than the 
other. No such thing, he exclaimed with 
indignation, one is longer tbair tite other. 
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that I’ll allow you. The • estimation in 
which notes were held was .such, that a 
man might as well try to eat them as to buy 
a dinner with them, as was known to 
every one who had travelled. Even in 
the cotlee-houses in the neighbourhood of 
Westminster, he would ask if a stranger 
could get any thing to eat or drink for 
Bank-notes ? Though the Restriction Act 
was to' cease to be in force six months 
after a peace, yet if a peace were conclud- 
od to-morrow, cash payments would not 
be resumed within that period. The hor¬ 
rible and tyrannical decreesof Buonaparte, 
as they were called, which were spoken 
of as being what could only be expected 
to* be issued* by a fiend, gave him no sur¬ 
prise. They were only such as our hosti¬ 
lity was calculated to provoke, and to 
speak of them in such a manner, was like 
the surprise and indignation of an army 
sent out to destroy another army, which 
on finding that it-was to attack armed men, 
might exclaim, “ Why ? these scoundrels 
have had the unparalleled villany to come 
into the field W'ith muskets.” 

Upon the subject of the exchange the 
right hon. gent, opposite (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had, in reply to an hon. 
friend of his, exclaimed in a triumphant 
tone, O happy Hamburgh, O happy 
Holland, to have been able to have pre¬ 
served youi^xchanges !”—This was lan¬ 
guage not more unjust to his hon. friend 
than insulting to those fallen slates^—fallen 
and prostrate from those fatal wars, to the 
prolongation of which, he believed, our 
paper system might have been but too 
conducive. The only cause of any appa¬ 
rent equivalence being preserved between 
paper and coin was, un(|uestionably, the 
penalties of the law; and be did think, that 
it would well become msn who were true 
believers, and wlio prayed to the Divine 
Being not to lead them into temptation, to 
abstain from tempting others to perjury 
and fraud. '1 he opinions which the House 
was now called on to adopt, w’ere sanction¬ 
ed by the joint authority of JMr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, and now that their voices were 
no longer heard among men, the disciples 
of those great political opponents were 
seen to unite upon this .question. The 
hon. gent, then proceeded in the most 
animated strain of eloquence, to draw a 
picture of the present slate of this country, 
and of its future prospects. He hogged 
the House to consider in what situaiion 
they would stand, in case the Resolutions 
of bis hon. friend were refused. He denied 


that Bank-notes were the same as gold, 6r 
that the public thought so. Upon the 
whole, it appeared to him that any thing 
short of the Resolutions would afford no re¬ 
medy. The remedy for ail, he would re¬ 
peat again, was peace; and notwithstand¬ 
ing all that had been said of the states of 
the Continent, they w’ere prostrate; and 
if the paper system were followed, iMr 
country would in the end be prostrate too. 

Mr. Marryatt supported the Resolutions, 
as originally proposed. * 

Mr. Horner then rose to reply, and 
began by remarking the various attacks 
which had been made on the Report of the 
Bullion Committee, both for having re¬ 
ported contrary to evidence, and for not 
having paid a sufficient deference to the 
opinions of practical men. He should have 
considered the Committee, however, as 
having abandoned its duty, had it acted 
on any other evidence than such as it 
deemed conclusive, or bad it neglected to. 
form opinions for itself. He did not think 
the Committee had been very courteously- 
treated by the right hon. gent. (Mr. Rose), 
and he felt it necessary to reply to sopie 
of his ob.servations on several parts of the 
Report. Mr. Horner then proceeded to vin¬ 
dicate the Commitfee for having quoted 
the opinions of Mr. Godfrey and Mr. 
Drake, the characters and principles of 
both of whom had been, he contended, 
wholly mistaken by that right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Rose). 

The hon. gent, then proceeded (o com¬ 
ment upon that part of the speech of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer which referred to the fact of an ex¬ 
traordinary issue of exchequer bills, for 
the purpose of preventing depreciation. 
He wished to know if the right hon. gent, 
meant that exchequer bills should be un¬ 
derstood as a part of the circulating me¬ 
dium ; if not, that case could not apply, 
and if he did, it was the first time that he 
(Mr. H.) was to learn that exchequer 
bills were any thing else than a mode of 
raising capital. Upon the subjects of 
standard and depreciation he should say 
nothing, for nothing bad been left to him 
to say; they were both as well and as 
clearly established as any topics cqutd be 
in an adverse discussion in a popular as¬ 
sembly ; but this he would say, thaj the 
arguments of the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
and the right hon. the Cbancellor of the 
Exchequer, admitted indirectly the fact 
of depreciation. Their argument, thsit s* 
sudden a return as that of two yetrs te ' 
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payments in specie, wooid be productive 
of incaiculabie mischief, this argument, he 
contended, did involve in itself a distinct 
admission of depreciation; for if the cur* 
rency had not depreciated, where would 
be the danger in returning t 

Some gentlemen' agreed with him in all 
his Resolutions but the last. He would 
■aalc t hose gentlemen who thus admitted 
the evil* what other remedy could be re¬ 
commended for adoption ? Was the choice 
of this remedy to be left to the Bank of 
England, or would a declaration of the 
real state of our currency on the part of 
that House, without assigning or suggest¬ 
ing any remedy, be of itself sufficient to 
correct the evil ? Would not such a de¬ 
claration on the contrary, have the nattural 
effect of accelerating the depreciation ? 
There was, in his mind, no practical re¬ 
medy but the resumption of cash pay¬ 
ments. He did not mean the immediate 
resumption of cash payments, as had been 
most unfairly presumed, and then most fal¬ 
laciously argued upon. But the right hon. 
gent, had deplored the^carcityof gold, and 
upon this point his expression was rather 
odd; gold he said, was impossible to be 
got—Impossible to be got! This from the , 
minister of the first commercial country in ; 
the world was somewhat strange ! He was 
almost tempted to ask if the right hon. 
gentleman could seriously admit the evil 
of which he (Mr. H.) complained, to be 
of an extent so serious? He was almost 
tempted to ask if the mines of America 
were yet exhausted? The gold leaves this 
country. Why, because the currency bad 
lost its value here ; restore that value by 
the diminution of its paper issues, and the 
evil is remedied at once. 

In the various instances cited by tbeother 
side, from the earlier periods of our his¬ 
tory, it was extraordinary that at most of 
those periods to which those instances 
refer, the plenty, and not the scarcity of 
gold iras the subject of complaint. In 
1007, the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
that day had declared the kingdom to be 
undone by plenty of gold. An hon. frifgid 
of his (Mr. Manning) had cited sir Ed¬ 
ward Coke, where be assigns even diffe¬ 
rent causes for the then depreciation. Sir 
£. Cok4 was rather a delicate authority to 
cite upon such a subject, as that great 
lawyer had declared in his second Institute, 
that mid coin in its unimpaired purity of 
weigntfand fineness war " inter regalia et 
ipagna corona jura ;** but in that very 
rep<Mrt(too long aojr to refer to} was to be 


found abundant mstt^ in support of his 
views of the question. And here he most 
refer to an 6pinion of a right hon. gent.' 
(Mr. Rose), as to the authority of lord 
Bacon on the subject of depreciation. 
That right hon. gent, had said, that lord 
Bacon had not touched upon that part of 
the question. He (Mr. Horner) here read 
a passage to the Hou.se, stating lord Bacon's 
opinion thereon. But not to detain the 
Committee, he stated that he could see no 
one objection to the experiment, at least, 
because, if the Bank, after they had en¬ 
deavoured, and did, in fact, restrict their 
i.ssues, if they could then come down to 
the House and say we have restricted our 
issues and yet the market ^ricd of gold bits 
not fallen to the mini price, then, indeed, 
he admitted that the Bank would have a 
better reason to question the good ellects 
of their contracting their issues than any 
of their advocates had yet assigned. 

As to certain arguments of the noble 
lord (Castlereagh) upon the fruitful topic 
of a paper currency, he could only 
say that, were he (Mr. Horner) pos¬ 
sessed of that noble lord’s singular power 
of reasoning—could he adorn that rea¬ 
soning with all the florid beauties of the 
noble lord’s,a8 singular eloquence, still be 
should despair of convincing the Commit¬ 
tee that a depreciated forced paper cur¬ 
rency could be converted into strongest 
sinews of war, and was, in itself, the nest 
and happiest means of prosecuting a pro¬ 
longed system of warfare to a prosperous 
issue. (Ilear! Hear!) After a variety of 
other observations equally forcible, Mr. 
Horner concluded nearly as follows, “If," 
said he, “ there has been a departure front 
the old and constitutional mode of circu¬ 
lating the legal and substantial currency 
of the country, the charge of novelty is 
not imputable to that proposition thak 
would go to restore it. A general rule in 
the great system of circulating medium 
has been avowedly violated. 1 admit that 
that minister iswise and happy who knows 
when and how to deviate from a general 
rule, but I contend, that there is still more 
wisdom and more felicity in knowing 
when and under what circumstances that 
general rule ought to be adherc;d to; 
(Hear!) but that above all, the cool trial 
of wisdom—the true test of fortune is to 
know, when to return after the success of 
ail app.ireiitiy justifiable deviation (Urge • 
hear!); it is indeed, difficult to rejiiit the 
temptation of temporary expediencies^ t 
shall now d'oQciude, Sir, by x«»dipgto the 
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Qommittee A pamge ][ ontit with this iDorn*, 
iDg, preserved by the celebrated Sir Ro> I 
bert Cotton, and cited by him as tm ex* j 
tract from a memorial of one of the greatest 
statesmen this country has produce, a re* 
monstrance to Queen Elizabeth from her 
ablest minister, lord Burleigh, when at a 
time that Spain was aiming at universal 
monarchy (how strange the vicissitudes of 
empires!) that monarch entertained the 
notion of making some experiment upon 
the national currency; the langnage is 
simple, but, in, my mind, pregnant with 
wisdom—“ It is not by the ends of wit, or 
by the shifts of devices, that you can de¬ 
fray t^ expences of a monarchy—*but by 
sound and solid courses.** 

The Committee then divided on the firat 
of Mr. Horner’s Resolutions. Ayes 75— 
Hoes 151—Minority 76. The 14 next 
Resolutions were then p.ut and negatived 
without a division ; and, on the t6ih, or 
last Resolution, the Committee again divid¬ 
ed—Ayes 45, Noes 180. Majority 135. 


HOUSE OF LOROS. 

Friday, Ofay 10. 

Insolvent Debtors Bill.) Upon the 
motion for the House to resolve itselt into 
a'Conimiuee upon this Bill, 

hnrd''EUenitorim.’h said, he rose for the 
pufppse of ^posing this motion, because 
he was saliffed the Bdl was composed of 
such mischievous and dangerous matter as 
would destroy the commercial credit of 
the country. To the common retail 
dealers in trade this Bill would be absolute 
destruction. The creditor was entirely 
neglected in its )*rovisions, and be was 
sure that House ought, in all its legislative 
acts, particularly to attend to the honest 
^nd injured creditor. If this measure 
assed into a law, a debtor, whatever might 
e his conduct, provided it were not an 
offence coming‘under the description of 
pb'jiaining goods by false pretences, which 
was made, in some instances, a transport* 
hble ofience, would have the power of 
claiming the benefit, of it, whereby he 
could remain no longer in prison than six 
months. Was it reasonable that debts 
generally contracted otherwise than cri* 
minally, should be subjected to so,small a 
degree of pdnishment i In addressing him¬ 
self to fheir lordships ^ landholders, be 
would piit the case—suppose they had a 
tenant under a lease, atid he vvere todnjpre 
the premises, hew down and destroy a family 
mansion, plough'up an ancient pasture, and 
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use means which reotlered the wlmle .estate 
sterile and barren; iB$hort,if ha were to 
commit to the greatest extent all.the. acta 
of voluntary waste, what wnukl their lord* 
ships think, when, by this Bill, after they 
bad proceeded against him, and obtained 
damages, he could surrender hU .etiects, 
and after remaining six months in prison, 
walk out of gaol and laugh at his credi¬ 
tor ? The Bill in its principle wih fulT qT 
vicious objections, and be slmuld therefore 
oppose the motion for going into a Coot* 
miltee. 

The Earl of JIfoira declared, such was 
his respect for the opinion of bis noble and 
learned friend, that he. never rose in that 
House to state his sentiments .in oppo* 
sition to such an opinion, but he felt 
that diffidence which made him dis¬ 
trust his owD judgment. But on a ques¬ 
tion of this nature be bad gained such 
experience from turmiig bis attention to 
it during a succession of years, that be 
felt himself confident of having some clear 
knowledge on the subject. Could their 
lordships say that there were not evils of 
great magnitude, which this Bill went to 
remove ? No man would pretend to state, 
that the noble and learned lord who intro¬ 
duced the measure did not mean to have 
it understood, this was a measure which 
might not require future amendment ? 
The Bill was not that which accorded waft 
his own notions of what it ought to be, 
but that would not pi event him from, 
giving it his firm support, tor he was per^ 
suaded some measure of this description 
was absolutely due to the justice ot our 
laws, and was confidently cxpccit-d l>)' the 
people of this country. All provisions of 
a legislative nature, when first made, to 
remove abuses or evils, were exp.eriments, 
because at the time of framing .a, law it 
w'as impossible for human foresight to cal¬ 
culate all its consequences, or tuaiUicipate 
all its collateral bearings. But after their 
entry on their journals of the evils,, tl^eabo- 
Eoinable and oppressive grijsvances, which 
bad arisen out of the present prat:ti<!e, that 
House was pledged to introduce this, or ft 
siffiilar measure, for the pgrpose.of remov¬ 
ing such evils; and if they should .abandoj| 
every mode of putting an end tp.so much 
cruel oppression, their charaetprf wouM 
be covered indelible disgrace.in tjie 
eyes of the country. The present ^st^ 
of practice, bq contended,' was a i^nss. m 
rubbish, and of oppression, tl^at ought .tjf 
be entirely.removed; .the sojl.ougft^.^; to 
removed from under iti, tofttre anyftoci^ 
{4T) ’ . . • 
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structure of' justi' e could be erected on its 
foundations. Indeed it was a system coO' 
trary to all the general principles of our 
law, that an individual should have it in 
his (Ktwer, at his own will and caprice, to 
hold in piison, for an unlimited time, one 
of his fellow'Subjects. His noble and 
learned friend had certainly mistaken the 
Olyi^-t of the Committee ; for he could as* 
sert, anif assert it without a possibility of 
contradiction, that in that Committee the 
same regard was equally extended to the 
creditoi and the debtor. But would his 
noble and learned friend say, that it could 
be any s^sfaciion to a creditor to hold 
the body of liis debtor in perpetual con* 
finement f I'he inconveniences of this act 
might and would be many, which was the 
consequence of all legal measures, when 
first provided. But even if all the fanciful 
evils stated by his noble and learned friend, 
should, contrary to every probability, 
really occur, yet it was fair to turn our at* 
tention to the other side; for, let all the 
evils suggested by the unlimited faftcy of 
imagination be put into one scale, and 
then let all the oppression and cruelty 
contained in the report be put in the other, 
and the evils fancied by his noble and 
learned friend, taking them to be well 
founded, would be as a feather in the 
balance. It had been said Imw this Bill 
would apply in respect to a tenant com* 
mitting waste upon an estate; still, that 
was stating a particular case; and granting 
such a case deserved a more severe punish* 
ment, for God's sake let us provide some 
other legislative remedy. But would their 
lordships, for such a solitary objei tion, re* 
sist the remedy which they had pledged 
themselves to afford to ihe unfortunate 
debtor ? Why, the debtor was a rich man, 
and yet .he fraadulently wronged his Just 
creditor, by refusing payment, and going 
to prison; and in the rules of the King's 
Bench he often lived in affluence and 
luxury, till the poor creditor, for want of 
his money, was rained, and came to a gaol. 
Let any man read the mass of oppression 
detailed in the Report of the Committee ; 
it was such that, when be asserted its ex-. 
istenre; during the seal which had existed 
for twenty years in this cause, it was 
scarcely credible, because the facts were 
so enormous and so abominable, that they 
^uld scarcely be supposed to exist. Let 
;My one read those facts deUtiled, and be j 
’ Would ^efy him to deny the necessity of j 
some legblative provision to remove them ; ; 
becanse;*if he did^it would doom hif chu* 
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racter for ever. Without toy disrespect 
to his noble and learned friend (whose 
opinion he should ever esteem, nor should 
any contention.like the present ever alter 
the high regard he had for him,) he most 
press the necessity of some measure like 
the present, and for that reason he would 
support this Bill; and he did enjoin his 
noble and learned friend to offer them his 
advice and assistance, whereby the Bill 
might be rendered more beneficial. The 
dirt and rubbish of the present system must 
be removed, otherwise no wholesome su* 
persiructure could be erected in its place ; 
and he thought this Bill, though not what 
he wished it to be, would produce that 
happy effect. For these reasons be op¬ 
posed the motion of his noble and learned 
friend. 

The Lord Chancellor did not intend to 
support the motion, as he thought it was 
understood the Bill should pass the Com¬ 
mittee, and the objection to its principle 
might be taken in a further stage. But, 
indeed, there were so many objectionable 
parts in the Bill, and he perceived so 
much difflculty in amending them, that 
although he was not averse to its princi¬ 
ple, yet he was afraid when it should 
have gone through the Committee, and 
should have been re*committed again, it 
would not be that Bill which would per¬ 
mit him to give it his suppogb order 
that it might pass into a lau^ The ma¬ 
chinery was such as, in bis opinion, could 
never operate; and if it could, as it now 
stood, it was not likely to give relief, with¬ 
out also doing injury. But he would re¬ 
commend to his noble and learned friend 
to withdraw his motion, and having made 
his protest against the principle, he might 
oppose it in a future stage. 

Lord Ellenborough was .convinced of the 
purity and Justice of the noble earl's dis- 
posittoq, which had led him so often to 
bring this matter before the House. He 
meant no sort of incivility to that noble 
earl, for whom be bad so much respect, 
and he might say friendship; but he must 
repeat, that ail his experience and obser¬ 
vation convinced him of the impropriety 
of passing such a Bill. The clause by 
which six months' imprisonment might 
free the debtor from his obligations teas 
particularly obnoxious. He, tfierelore, 
using a common phrase, would only say, 
that be had nothing farther to add; but 
that he now wisbeo to wash his brads of 
^ebusiness. His own tinie utd atteniion 
would, perlapi, be betteiif di<0iiie4 (o .tlih 
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discharge of his Tarioos doties in another 
place. As for the Report of the Cora* 
jnittee on the Journais. he knew very 
little of it, and he believed that to be the 
case with many other noble lords. He 
concladed by observing, that with respect 
to the tendency of that document, his 
noble friend might have the consolation 
ofiered to a person, who expressed in his 
latter days some apprehension lest his 
writings should do injury to posterity, 
when the friend of that person bid him be 
easy on that subject, for nobody had ever 
read them. 

It was then ordered that the motion be 
withdrawn, and the House went into a 
Committee. 

Earl Stanhope said, he did not approve 
of the present Bill, though he approved of 
ahe principle on which it was founded. 
The noble earl then suggested several 
amendments to the Bill, particularly one 
altering the time of confinement. 

Lord Redesdak opposed this Amend* 
ment, as being contrary to the general in¬ 
tention of the measure. 

Earl Stanhope observed, he should not 
divide the House, because it would inform 
the public of their empty benches. In¬ 
deed, the House was so thin that he should 
not press his Amendment; but there was 
great defect in the machinery of this Bill, 
and the e^^cnses were so great that it ap¬ 
peared to him like an oyster when it was 
opened; for the lawyer would eat the in¬ 
side himself, and one of the shells would 
be left for the debtor and the other for 
the creditor. The noble earl, after sug- 
i;esting some other defects, said, he should 
leave the Bill in the hands of the noble 
and learned lord, who might cook it as he 
pleased, but if he did not admit some al¬ 
terations, it would not be cooked at all to 
bis taste. 

The Earl of Moira suggested the pro¬ 
priety of avoiding debate, and for the pre¬ 
sent to let the Bill proceed through the 
Committee. 

Earl Stanhope said there was one defect 
•-*it did not punish the parsons—-the par¬ 
sons would by this Bill be freed from the 
confinement imposed upon others. 

The Bill then passed through the Cora* 
aittee. 

Lord Grantky intimated the difficulty 
of the present Bill passing into a law; 
and as there was an expectation justly en- 
tertaiined by debtors, he recoraraended 
the propriety of ihtroducing a common 
ImolVentHDebtora^ Bill. 


Lord Redesiak said, it would 'depend 
how the House disposed of the present 
Bill; but he could assure the noble lord# 
there was not that difficulty of execution 
apprehended; and it would operate as d 
Billof Insolvency, for most of its provi- 
sions were exactly similar to those of tha 
last Insolvent Debtors' Bill. '' 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, May 10. 

Petition of the East India Companv.I 
A Petition of the United Cpmpany oi 
merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, was presented and read; setting 
forth; That, by an act of the 57th year 
of bis present Majesty, to enable the said 
company to raise money by further in* 
creasing their capital stock, and to extend 
the provisions existing respecting the pre* 
sent stock of the Company to the said in¬ 
creased stock; after reciting, that the af¬ 
fairs of the petitioners required a perma¬ 
nent advance of a xonsiderable sura of 
money beyond what the petitioners could 
raise under the powers then vested in them 
by law, they are authorised and em¬ 
powered to raise money by enlarging their 
then capital stock or fund of 6,000,000/. 
to any sum or sums not exceeding the 
further sum of 2,000,000/. capital stock, 
so that their whole capital stock should 
not exceed the capital sum of 8,000,000/.; 
and that, by an act passed in the 47th year 
of his present Majesty, to enable the East 
India Company to raise money upon bond 
instead of increasing their, capital stock, 
after reciting the said act of the 37th year 
of his Majesty, and that the petitioners bad 
not then enlarged their capital stock under 
and by virtue of the powers contained in 
the last-mentioned act, it is enacted that 
it should be lawful to and for the peti¬ 
tioners, by and with the approbation aiid 
consent of the board of commissioners for 
the affairs of India for the time being, at 
any time or times thereafter, td borrow 
jipon bonds, to be issued under thejr com¬ 
mon seal, any further sum or sums of 
money not exceeding, in the whole, the 
sum of 2,000,000/. over and above auch 
sum and sums as the petitioners Could then 
lawfully raise on their bonds, and to ap^ly 
the money so to be borrowed add raUed 
for such purposes as under raid by virtue 
of the said act of the 37 th year ^f his Ma¬ 
jesty the money to be raised by enlarging 
thu capital stock of tbe .paUiiovera.was 
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applicable; and by the said act it is pro* 
aided that when the petitioners should 
bare raised any part of the money which 
they were thereby authorised to raise by 
bond, then, so long as such further bond, 
debt, or any part thereof, should continue, 
ail the money thereafter to be raised, by 
enlarging the capital stock of the petU 
ttpners under and by virtue of the act 
passed in the 37th year of his Majesty, 
should be applied ^towards the reduction 
of the bond debt of the petitioners until 
it should be reduced to the sum which the 

E etitioners might then- lawfully raise by 
ond ; and in case the petitioners should 
enlarge their capital stock under and by 
virtue of the act passed in the 37th year 
of his Majesty before they should have 
increased their bond debt Under the au* 
thority of the act now in recital, that then 
the sum which they were thereby em¬ 
powered to raise on bond should be re¬ 
duced by the sum of 2007. sterling in re- 
apect of every 100/. capital stock so en¬ 
larged, and so in proportion for a greater 
or less amount of the capital stock which 
should have been created ; and that, since 
the passing of the last-mentioned act, the 
petitioners, with such approbation and 
consent as therein is mentioned, have 
borrowed upon bonds issued under their 
common seal such further sum of money as 
they were thereby empowered to borrow 
and raise; but they have not yet increased 
their capital stock under and by virtue of 
the said act of the 37th year of his Ma¬ 
jesty ; and that a very considerable sum, 
part of the debts secured by the engage- 
mentsof the petitioners in the East Indies, 
and which vvas incurred by reason of ter¬ 
ritorial and political expenses in that 
country, has lately been discharged in 
India by means of bills drawn by the go¬ 
vernments of the petitioners in the East 
Indies upon the court of directors of the 
etitioners in London, and thereby it has 
ecomf necessary for the petitioners to 
provide in this country a much larger sum 
of money than in the ordinary course of 
their transactions can arise from the sales 
of their goods and the other ordinary re¬ 
ceipts and means of the petitioners; and 
they would be able to raise the money so 
wanted dpon their own credit, either upon 
their bonds or by increasing their capital 
stock hndev the authority of the said act 
of the S7th year of his Majesty, or partly 
in one w^y and partly in the other, as from 
time to time may appear most expedient; 
but they ettnnot incr.ease their bond debt 
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without the authoritjr of parlitment; and 
if they were to increase their capital stock, 
the money to be raised thereby would be 
applicable under the existing provision^ 
of the last-mentioned act, to (hscharge the 
bond debt raised under the authority 
thereof; and that the petitioners are 
obliged by law to make out their accounts 
of sales of goods and other matters in this 
country to the 1st day of March in every 
year, and therefore were unable to make 
out their accounts and estimates so as to 
ascertain the probable amount of the 
money they would have occasion to raise 
in the current year till after the time li¬ 
mited by the House for receiving petitions 
for private Bills was expired; and there¬ 
fore prayibg the House to permit the pe¬ 
titioners to present a petition for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable them to raise «. 
further sum of money upon bond instead 
of increasing their capital stock, and to 
alter some of the provisions in an act 
passed in the 47th year of his present 
Majesty relative thereto.” 

Ordered, That Leave be given to pre¬ 
sent a Petition as desired. Then the said 
Petition was presented and read ; and or¬ 
dered to be referred to a Committee of the 
whole House for Monday next. 

DiSTiLLEniEs.] The House having gone 
into a Committee of Ways 

The Chancellor of the Excluquer said, he 
supposed he had sufliciently explained in 
his notice of yesterday the object of 
his present motion, which was to provide 
a substitute for the duties in the Distilla¬ 
tion Bill, that lately failed in the other 
House. He had to propose that a duty 
should be imposed on spirits distilled from 
grain, equal to the duty proposed to be 
imposed on spirits distilled from sugar. 
It appeared that spirits distilled from grain 
were in greater favour with the people of 
this country than those distilled from sugar. 
He meant, then, to propose that a duty of 
4|d. per gallon should be laid on corn wash, 
which would yield probably a sum not 
less than 4(K),(X)0/. To protect our home 
spirits, be should also move, that an addi¬ 
tional sum be imposed on imported spirits 
from abroad, with the exception of rum, 
which would still, however, leave the duty 
on rum higher than that on other spirits. 
There was still a more difficult question to 
be settlfd, and that was the countervailing 
duties dn spirits between Great Britain and 
Ireland, The great difficulty was between 
Scotland and Ireland; for tbh countei^ 
.3 
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vailing doty betweeti Great Britain and 
Ireland did not apply altogether to Scot* 
]and« which differed materially from Eng* 
land, and differed with itself in the High* 
lands and Low Country, so that what 
would be a proper countervailing duty in 
one district could not be so in another. 
The doty of per gallon of wash or 
spirits in England, amounting to Is. ll^d. 
on the gallon of spirits, might be balanced 
by a countervailing duty of Is. ll|d. on 
spirits from Ireland ; but the difference of 
manufacture in Scotland renderingasmaller 
duty necessary, and in the Highlands of 
Scotland still smaller, the duty of Is. 1 l^d. 
from Ireland to England would be more 
than a countervailing doty on spirits im¬ 
ported into Scotland. He did not know 
well how to meet the difficulty respecting 
Scotland, which bad now so decided an 
advantage over Ireland, but so far from 
having any thing like the indisposition to 
attend to the concerns of the latter coun* 
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try^ with which he had be«s charged, he 
was willing to attend to every saggestion 
from both sides of the' House, and to adopt 
whatever should be most agreeable to 
their wishes. 

Upon the subject of the countervailing 
duties, some conversation took place, in 
which sir John Newport, Mr. Hutchinson, 
Mr. Foster, and Mr. Western,^severally 
stated their sentiments. 

Sir John Newport thpught that, in order 
to do away the difficulties that occurred as 
to drawbacks, there ought to be a Bill to 
make every person, who claimed draw¬ 
backs, shew that he paid as much doty as 
the drawbacks claimed amounted to. 

Mr. Hutchinson suggested, that there 
should be a Bill to enable the Scotch dis¬ 
tillers to warehouse spirits in the Same way 
as in Ireland. 

The several Resolutions were agreed to, 
and the Report was ordered to be received 
on Monday. 
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Bwdfhment ^Xiiath and ike Improtoem/vd qf 
many of the Speeches in this Pamphlet are reported moteji^ 
are in the Parliamentary Debates^ it has been thov^^ pe^prtt ^ as 
tvith the smshes qf several Sahscriberst to rqpvd^h^ q^nd ^jprteptia 
this CidlecUon. * 
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[S«e VoL XV. p.,3g8.] 

Sir Sanatel RomUly said, that, ag(ie«ab)y 
Ao the notices which had been giv«i dur. 
ing the last and present sessions, ha rose 
lor the purpose of proposing some altera* 
tions in the Criminal Law of this country 1 
Bad, whatever might be the fate of the 
motion which it was his inteAtion to sub* 
■ait to the comnderiitioa of the Hoosa; 
ssliether his sentiinents wave oltimately 
aanadoMd by the approbation of the 
l^giilattire, or ware deemed ineapedieiat; 
lla'should enioy the oonsedatUMi >of kae*‘ 
log epdearoored, to the bast of bis 
Oimy,'to •disofaarge nvhat bofhadi4o%' 
ooapidi^ a very sacred >doty. It ihiw 
■Mtbia nature to be ■•itgaiM«lni<tiiadN- 
pectations of baiMdiata shOeaist «hM 
iqucttron bad, howmror, baaO'lD fryspiadtlyi 
iMtlBaM^iihait be'did<aaftwtalR^MiM 


thehmuMurlo prop^jpontd tie 
to> pass into a ,ia!tr:. bairi&hia 
.ltUado«s» if th« bsHf crave 
sbeold not be CriMiesik f| 
ImowHig .that, by Otccitbw li 
tbase important aiihioetai.>h{a 
would not bo wholly oseioMb, 

The idlomtioBawhIob Hi bent 
>ti«n,diirHigtlkaesaiait to. 
ba emoted, w, to tboj 
tain casee, of the 
■ad, fldly»to tbo yjpdSnfitM 
penena ibr a tems df wAMt ^ . . 
wM of IHb, to No# Snbdi SiaM‘ 
{mmtt ocQbtkAii WMbaaf) 
Attaaiion of tW Henag to dlutitiifii 
inaoaAiial paniUiaeenisi Nthlbr" 
tim^ri^daw tipi praM^^ of" 
time 
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cessity of which we ought to be fully xa- 
tisfieJ, and, when salistied, must all de* 
plorc : but of the expediency of such in- 
flictions the most grave doubts had been 
entertained by some of the most en¬ 
lightened of mankind. The indiscrimi¬ 
nate application, in this country, r.itber of 
the-sentence than of the execution, had 
long been the subject of complaint: and, 
like mafi^ other subjects of complaint, re¬ 
mained unaltered* At this he did not mur¬ 
mur, nor should he despair. The progress 
of improvement could not, and perhaps 
ought not, instantly to be expected W’hen 
opposed to practices which have existed 
for ages. Did we not see, that the prin¬ 
ciples so triumphantly established by Dr. 
Adam Smith, were yet a dead letter, in 
opposition to the numerous evils which he 
lias so clearly detected, and so satisfacto¬ 
rily explained ? 

* There is probably no other country 

* Soon after this debate sir Samuel 
Romilly published the substance of his 
speech, from which tiie statement begin¬ 
ning at the words There is probably” 
is copied. The subjoined advertisement 
was prefixed to the tract published by sir 
Samuel. 

The following observations contain 
the substance of a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on the 9th Feb. 1810, 
on moving fur leave to bring in bills to 
repeal the Acts of ]0aiid II William 3, 
12 Anne, and 24 Ceo. 2, which make the 
crimes of stealing privately in a shop, 
goods of the value of 5s ,; or in a dwell¬ 
ing house, or on board a vessel in a navi¬ 
gable river, property of the value of 40r., 
capital felonies. Some arguments are 
added, which on that occasion were sup¬ 
pressed, that the patience of the House 
might not be put to too severe a trial. 
The attempt to refute DQ|||Paley in parti¬ 
cular, is here considerab^^nlarged. The 
arrangement of these observations is cer¬ 
tainly, very defective; they contain repe¬ 
titions whiefi might have been avoided, 
and inaccuracies of style which might 
have been corrected,.if the antbor’s occu¬ 
pations would ha « allowed of l»is reiulcr- 
•ing this pamplilet as little, unworthy of 
being offered to the j)ubiic as he could 
have wif.ihed: but to be useful, it was ne- 
' cUB8ary,^that this publication should ap¬ 
pear before the fate of the bills, w'hich 
>«re now depending in parliament, was de- 
'Voided; and his«nly object in publishing 
^ 4 t i«t tb-it it may be ttsefuli'* 


in the world in which so many and so 
great a variety of human actions are pu¬ 
nishable with loss of life as in England. 
These sanguinary statutes, however, are 
nut carried into execution. For some 
time past the sentence of death has not 
been executed on more than a sixth part 
of all the persons on whom it has been 
pronounced, even taking into the calcula¬ 
tion crimes the most atrocious and the 
most dangerous to society, murders, rapes, 
burning of houses, coining, fbrgerie.s, and 
attempts to conunit murder. If we ex¬ 
clude these from our coiisideratiun, we 
shall find that the proportion which the 
number executed bears to those convicted 
is, perhaps, as one to twenty : and if we 
proceed still further, and, laying out of 
the account burglaries, highway robberies, 
horse-stealing, sheep-stealing, and return¬ 
ing from transportation, confine our ob¬ 
servations to iho-c larcenies, unaccompa¬ 
nied With any circuiri-’taiice of aggrava¬ 
tion, for which a capital punishment is 
appointed by law, such as stealing pri¬ 
vately in shops, and stealing in dwelling- 
houses and on-board ships, property of 
the value mentioned in the .statutes, we 
.shall find the proportion of those exe¬ 
cuted reduced veiy far indeed below that 
even of one to twenty. 

This mode of administering jnslice is 
supposed by some persons to bfca regular, 
matured, and well-digested .systeni. They 
imagine, that the state of things which we 
see existing, is exactly that which wa.s 
oiiginally intended; that laws have been 
enacted which were never meant to be 
regularly enforced, but were to stand as 
objects of terror in our statute-book, and 
to be called into action only occasionally, 
and under extraordinary circumstances, 
at the discretion of the judges. Such be¬ 
ing supposeii to be onrciiminal sy^tern, 
it is not surprizing that there should have 
been found ingenious men to defend and 
to applaud !t, l\othIng, however, can be 
more erroneous than tfiis notion. Whe¬ 
ther the practice which now prevails be 
right or wrong, whether beneficial or in¬ 
jurious to the coiiimunit}’, it is certain it 
is the etfect nut of design, but of that 
change which has slowly taken place in 
thc\manuers and character of the nation, 
which arc now so repugnant to the spirit 
of these laws, that it has become impossi¬ 
ble to carry them into execution. 

There probably never was a law made 
in this country which the legislature 
that pa63cd it did not intend shoold be 
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strictly enforced. Even the act of queen 
Elizabetli, which made it a capital offence 
for any person above the age ot' fourteen 
to.be found associating for a month with 
persons calling themselves Egyptians, the 
molt'barbarous statute, perhaps, that ever 
disgraced our criminal code, was executed 
down to the reign of king Charles the 1st, 
and lord Hale mentions 1.3 persons having 
in his time been executed upon it at one 
assijses. it is only in modern times that 
this relaxation of the law has taken place, 
and only in the course of the present reign 
that it has taken place to a con.>iderable 
degree. If we look back to remote times, 
there is reason to believe that the laws 
•were very rigidly executed. The mate¬ 
rials, indeed, from which we can fornt an} 
judgment on this subject, are exlreinely 
scanty ; for in this, as in other countries, 
historians, occupied with recording the 
actions of princes, the events of wars, and 
tlie negntiatiuns of treaties, have seldom 
deigned to notice those facts from which 
can be best collected the, stale of morals 
of the ]>eoplc, and the degree of happi¬ 
ness which a nation has at any particular 
period enjoyed. Sir John Eortescue, the 
chief justice, and afterwards the chancel¬ 
lor of Henry ti, in a very curious tract on 
absolute and limited monarchy, in which 


sen, who was chamberlain' of London^ 
preserved tables of the convicts at the Old 
Bailey and of the executions, 'rhea* 
tables have 'been published by -Mr. 
Howard, and they extend from 1749 to 
1772- From them it appears, that in 1749 
the whole number convicted capitally-in 
London and Middlcse.v wu.s Gi, and'‘tllJB 
number executed 44, being atovc two-^ 
thirds. In 17.^0 there werej^ttsvHcted K4, 
and executed 56; cxacliy two thirds. In 
1751, convicted 85, executed 63; about 
three fourths. In the seven years which 
elapsed, from 17 K) to 1756 Inclusive, 
there wi-ie convicted 428, exccutl’d 3005 
rather less than three-fourths. From 1756 
to 1764, of 236 convicted, 139 were ex^ 
ruled ; being much more than half. From 
1764 to 1772, 457 were convicted, and of 
these 233 were executed ; a little more 
than half. From this period to 1302 there 
has not been published any accurate 
statement on this subject. But from 1802 
to 1808 inclusii'c, there have been printed, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, regular 
tables of the number of persons convicted 
capitally; and of tho.se on whom the jpw 
lias been executed; and from-these we 
find, that in London and Middlesex the 
numbers are as follows: 


he draws a comparison between England 
and France, says, that at that time more 
persons ^re executed in England for 
robberies in one year than in all France in 
seven. In the long and sanguinary reign 
of Henry 8, it is stated by liollinshed 
that 72,000 persons died by the hands of 
the executioner, which is at the rate of 
2,(X)0 in every year. In the time of 
queen Elizabeth, there appears to have 
^cn a great relaxation of the penal laws, 
but not on the part of the crown ; and sir 
Nicholas Bacon, the lord keeper, in an 
earnest complaint which he makes to par¬ 
liament on the subject, says, it remains to 
see in whose default this is;” and he adds, 
certain it is, that her majesty Icaveth 
nothing undone meet for her to do for the 
execution of laws;” [D'Ewe's Journ. 
234.] and it is related, that in the course 


Convicted. 


In 1S02 


Executed. 

10 about 1-HUh 


1803 - - 81 - 

9 

- i-gth 

1804 - . 66 - 

8 

about 1-9th. 

1805 - - 63 - 

10 

about l-Oth 

1806 - - 00 - 

13 

about 1-5th 

1807 - - 74 - 

14 

about l•5th 

1808 - - 87 - 

3 

- l-29th 


Total 


rather more 
67 than l-Sth. 


It appears, therefore, that ^t the com^ 
tnencenieiU of the present reign. |lie. num¬ 
ber of convicts executed exceeded the 
number of those who were pardoned; but 
that at the present time, the number par¬ 
doned very far exceeds the niini|)er of 
those who are executed. This lenity I am 
very far from censuring; on the cdhtrtiry, 
1 applaud the wisdom iTs well as the hu>- 


of her reign 400 persons were upon anXinanity of it. If the ^w were unremit- 
average executed in a year. tingiy executed, the would be still, 

These statements, however, it must be greater, and many more oHeiider-s would 


admitted, are extremely vague and uncer¬ 
tain, and it is nut till about the middle ol 
the last century that we have any accurate 
information which can enable u.s to com¬ 
pare the number capitally conviclcd with 
the number executed. Sir Stepl^n Jans¬ 


escape with full impunity : mm'h fower 
persons would be found to prosecute, wit¬ 
nesses would more frequently wHbhold' 
the truth which they are sworn to speak, 
and juries would oftener in violatiott of 
their oaths acquit those who we^ mani- 
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. ^stty g[nllty. lJuf a stronger proof can 
hanliy be required than this comparison 
adiinls, that the present method of admi- 
iiisiering tlie laxV is not, as has been’ by 
some imagined, a system maturely formed 
'and regularly established, but that it is 
practice' which has gradually prevailed, as 
the' laws have In come less adapted to the 
, state of society in which we live, 

Tbert :', no instance in which this altera- 
tioii in the mode^f administering the law 
has been more remarkable, than in those 
of privately stealing hi a sliup or stable, 
goods of the value of five shillings, which 
is made punishable with death by the 
statute of 10 and 11 William 5, and of 
■btcaling in a dwelling-house property of 
the value of forty shillings, for which the 
same punishment is appointed by the 
statute of 12 Anne, and which statutes it 
is HOW proposed to repeal. The exact 
numbers cannot, from any thing that has 
liitbcrto been published, be correctly as¬ 
certained ; but from sir Stephen Janssen's 
tables it ap])cars, that aAer laying out of 
the caicuiation the numbers convicted of 
murder, burglary, highway robbery, ibr- 
f.rxyt coining, returning from transporta¬ 
tion, and fraudulent bankruptcies, there 
remains convicted at the Old Bailey of 
shop-lifting and other oflences of the same 
nature, in the period from 1749 to 1771, 
2-10 persons, and of those no less than 109 
were executed. 

What has been the number of persons 
convicted of those offences within the lust 
seven years does not appear; but' from 
the" tables published under the authority 
of the secretary of state, we htid that 
within that period there were committed 
to Kewgatc for trial, charged with the 
crime' or stealing in dwelling-houses, 599 
men and 414 women ; arid charged with 
-the crimb of shop-lifting, 506 men and 
^8'women; in all I,sj72 persons, and of 
these only one was executed. 

In how many instances such crimes 
lia^.been committed, and the persohs 
fobbed hare not proceeded so far against 
vibe bffbndefs as even to have them com- 
iiuitteci to prison t how many of the 1,872 
thus committed r/cre discharged, because 
'ihose''^w)H> ^ad suliered by their crimes 
'^Wduld not appear to give evidence upon 
Cllf^r tflal: - in how many cases the wit- 
lihsiitt who did appear with-heid the evi- 
oeiiiCA-that they could have given: and 
IlltlW ilnmerous were the instances in 
jurick found a compassionate ver- 
i^ 'dhreot eonn'ftdictibii tb the plain 


facts clearly estblf^hed belbre them, we 
do not know; bpt that these evils must 
ail have exist^ to a considerable degree, 
no man can doubt. 

Notwiihstanding these facts, however, 
and whether this mode of adiiiini^tci ing 
justice be the result of design or of acci- 
d'ent, there are many persons who conceive 
that it is upon the whole wise and bene¬ 
ficial to the community. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, but be useful to examine the argu¬ 
ments by which it is defended, discus¬ 
sions on such .subjects are always produc¬ 
tive of good. They cither lead to impor¬ 
tant improvements of’ the law, or they 
afibrd additional reasons for being satisfied 
with what i.s already established, 

It is alledged by tbolie who approve of 
the present practice, that the actions 
which fall under the cognizance of human 
laws arc so varied by the ciroumstances 
which attend them, tiiat if the punish¬ 
ment appointed by iho law were invaria¬ 
bly inflioU'd for tliu ^ame species of 
crime, it must be too .severe for the of¬ 
fence, with the extenuating circumstances 
which in some itis(ance.s attend it, and it 
must ill others fail short of the moral guilt 
of the crime, with its accompanying aggra¬ 
vations : that the only remedy fiu' thb:, 
the only way in wliich it can be provided 
that the gudt and tlie punishnieiit shall in 
all cases be commensurate, is to announce 
death as the appointed punisff.lnent, and 
to leave a wide discretion in the judge of 
relaxing that severity, and substituiiiig a 
milder sentence in its place. 

If this be a ju.st view of the subject, it 
would render the system more prrfecf, if 
in no one case specific punishments were 
enacted, but it were always left to the 
judge, afier the guilt of the criminal had 
been ascertained, to fix the punishment 
which he should suiler, from the severest 
allowed by our law, to the slightest penalty 
which it knows ; and yet what Englishman 
would not be alarmed at the idea of living 
under a law which was thus uncertain and 
unknown, and of being continually ex¬ 
posed to the arbitrary seventy of a ma- 

f [istrate ? All men would be shocked at a 
aw which should declare that the of¬ 
fences of stealing in shops or dwelling- 
b^ses, or on board ships, property of the 
dinerent values mentioned in the several 
statutes', should in general be punished 
with transportation, but that the king and 
his judges should have the power, under 
circumstances of great aggravatiow, re- 
spebtinf which thbyvhoSd -be the sole 
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fH-biterS) to order thait the olfender sliouid 
-Kudl'r death ; yut such is in practice the 
law of England. 

In some respects, howerer, it would be 
far better that this ample and awful dis> 
cr(4H^i should be formally vested in the 
judges, than that the present practice 
should obtain ; for it would then be cxe> 
cuted under a degree of responsibility 
which dues not notv belong to it. If a 
man were found guilty of having pilfeied 
in a dwelling house, property worth forty 
shillings, or in a shop that which was of the 
value only of five shillings, with no one 
circumstance whatever of aggravation, 
what judge wliom the constitution had in> 
.trusted witli an absolute discretion, and 
had left aiisweiabic only to public opinion 
for the exercise of it, would venture for 
such n transgression to inflict the punish¬ 
ment of death; but if in such n case, the 
law having fixed the nunishment, the 
judge merely suliers that law to take its 
course,- and does not jaterpo^>e to snatch 
the miseiabie victim from iiis fate, who 
has a right to complain ? A discretion to fix 
flic doom ofevery convict, expressly given 
to the judges, would in all cases be most 
r.n\iou.«]y ci.d scrupulously exercised; 
br.t appvimt.lhc punishment by law, and 
give lht^ j'ldtre the power ol icmiuing it, 
the case ininu.dialcly assumes a very dif- 
I'erent complexion. A man is convicted 
of one o'^iose larcenies made capital by 
law, and is besides a person of very bad 
< baraeter. It is not to such a man that 
mercy is to be extended; and, the sen¬ 
tence of the law denouncing death, a re¬ 
mission of it must be railed by the name 
of mercy ; the man, therefore, is hanged; 
but in truth it is not for his crime that hi* 
pufters death, but for llio badness of his 
reputation. .\iiolti(>r man is suspected of 
a murder, of which there is not legal evi¬ 
dence to convict him; there is pruot, how¬ 
ever, of his having committed a larceny 
to the amount of foity shillings in a dwell¬ 
ing-house, and of tliat be is convicted, 
lie, too, is nut thought a fit object of 
clemency, and he is hauged, not for the 
t'lime of vvliicli he has been convicted, 
but for that of which he is only suspected^ 
A third upon liis trial for a capital larceny 
attempts to establish his innocence by wit¬ 
nesses whom the jury disbelieve, and fie is 
left for execution, because lie has greatly 
enhanaed his guilt by the subornation of 
'perjured witnesses. In tru'ii,* he sulFers 
death, not for felony, but ibr subornation 
of perjury, alihough that be nottlic legal 
puaisbm^nt of this olfeuce. ' 


* If spJarge 9, diwjrelipin#» ^|t!» 

be intrusted, to-any .^iegkp- 
Jature ought at ipaafto lay ^owib-sojagie ^ 
n.eral rules to direct or assUt- tbeqt 
exercise of it, that there inlght be, 
a perfect uniformity io the ad.4l>>ii8trai|im 
of justice, yet the same spirit always nril^ 
vailing, and the same maxims always attM 
in view ; and that the Istw, as it is exocuteu; 
not being to be found in any wr^rt oodo/ 
might at least be colle^dMfffo^Ote .tie« 
gree of certainty from .lm aiteiitive obseni* 
VHtion of the actual execution of it. .tf 
this be not done, if every judge be lejA-tp 
follow the light of his own understanding/ 
and to act upon the principles aqd tbo 
systeai which be has derived partly, frogi 
his own observation, and his reading, 
and partly from his natural tetoper 
and bis early impressions, the law,^ iib> 
variable only in theory, must in practicig 
be continually shifting with tlic: temper, 
and habits, and opinions of those by wuotn 
it is administered. No man can have fre¬ 
quently attended our criminal courts, and 
have been an attentive observer of whut 
was passing there, without- having been 
doep.y impressed with the great anxiety 
which the judges feel to discharge 
faitliiblly their important duties to the 
public. Tbcir perfect impartiality, thev 
earnest desire in every case to preyeiti ja 
failure of justice, to punish guilt, and to 
protect inuoccuce, and the total abseoce 
with them of all distinctions between the 
rich and tho poor, the powerful and the 
unprotected) are matters upon, which ajl 
men arc agreed. In these particulars the 
judges are all actuated by one spirit, attd 

the practice of all of ttiem is uoiform. 
but it) seeking to attain the same object, 
they frequently do, and of necessity must, 
from the variety of opinions which mu|t 
be found in dilferent men, pursue vejry 
diflereut courses, ^fhe same benevolence 
and humanity, understood in a more.cou* 
fined or a more enlarged sense, will deter¬ 
mine one judge to pardon and another to 
punish. It has often happened, if neces¬ 
sarily must have happened, that the very 
same circumstance which is consideiied 
by one judge as mattej;'of exUnaali6n,.ia 
deemed by another af^igh aggrqyation,of 
the crime. The fornaer good chart^ct^jof 
the delinquent, bis Ijiaving cotjie in^a 
country in which he was a 
commit the oflence, the freqiiencyyor the 
novelty of the crime, are all circumstj^oMS 
which'have been upon some q^oastonh 
considered by difierentjudgeshithoMtjbp- 
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poiiiie lights; and it is not nterety the par¬ 
ticular circa instances attending the crime, 
it is the crime itself,'n'hicb different judges 
sometimes consider in quite different 
points of view. 

Not a great many years ago, upon the 
Norfolk circuit, a larceny was committod 
by two men in a poultry yard, but only 
one of them was apprehended; the other 
’having escaped into a distant part of the 
country, hau i,!a(|ed ail pursuit. At the 
next assises the apprehended thief was 
tried and convicted : but ford Luu<i;hbo- 
rough, before whom hu was tried, think¬ 
ing the offence a very slight one, sen¬ 
tenced him'only to a few months imprison- 
mont. The news of this sentence having 
reached the accomplice in his rclreat, he 
immediately returned, and surrendered 
himsciftotake his trial at the next afisizes. 
The next assizes came; but, unfortunately 
for the prisoner, it was adiilereiil judge who 

S resided; and still more unfurtuualcly, 
Ir. Justice Gould, who liappencd to be 
the judge, though of a very mild and indul¬ 
gent disposition, had observed, or tliought 
he bad observed, that men who set out 
withstealing fowls, generally end by com- 
tmlting the most atrocious crimes; and 
building a sort of system upon this obser¬ 
vation, had made it a rule to punish tins 
offence with very great severity, and he 
accordingly, to the great astonishment of 
this unhappy man, sentenced him to be 
transported. While one was taking his 
departure fur Botany Bay, tfie term of the 
other’s imprisonment had expired: and 
what must have been the notions which 
that little public, who witnessed and com¬ 
pared these two examples, formed of our 
system of criminal jurisprudence ^ 

In this uncertain administration of jus¬ 
tice, not only different judges act upon 
difierent,principles, but the same judge, 
under the same circumstances, acts dif¬ 
ferently at different times.' It has been 
observed, that in exercise of tliis ju¬ 
dicial dtscrelion, judges, soon after their 

f iromnfion, are generally incJitied to great 
enity f and that their practical principles 
alter, or, as it it commonly expressed, 
they become raor^.severe as they become* 
more habituated to investigate the details 
of iMioian misery and human depravity. 

'Let u%onIy r«fl£.ct how all these fluc- 
toatinn; of opinion and variations in prac¬ 
tice ORlst operate upon that portion of 
mankind who are rendered obedient to the 
latii only by the terror of punisbmeiit. 
A^> giving foil weight to all the chances 


of complete impunity which they can 
suggest to their minds, they have be¬ 
sides to calculate upon the probabilities 
which there are, after conviction,.of 
iht ir cccapiiig a severe punishment; to 
speculate upon what judge will gz- 'ilic 
circuit, and upon the pros|)ect of its being 
one of those who have been recently ele¬ 
vated to the bench. As it has been truly 
observed, that most men are apt to confide 
in their supposed good fortune, and to mis¬ 
calculate as to the number of prizes which 
there are in the lottery of life, so are tliose 
dissolute and thaugluless men, whose evil 
dispositions penal laws are most necessary 
to repress, miieli too prone to deceive tlieni- 
selves in their speculations upon what L 
am afraid they arcustoin tiiemselves to 
consider as the lottery ofj.i.slice. 

Let it at the same lime be remnnhered 
that it is universally agreed, that the cer¬ 
tainty orpunislimom is much more ellicaci- 
ous than any scvoiity of oxaUipIe tor the 
prevention of crimes, ii.deed this is so 
evident, that if it were possible that punish¬ 
ment, as the consequence of guilt, could 
be reduced to an absolute certainty, a very 
slight penalty would he suflicient to pre¬ 
vent almost every species of crime, except 
those which arise from suddeu gusts of un¬ 
governable passion. If the restoration of 
the property stolen, and only a few weeks, 
or even a tVw days imprisonment, were 
the unavoidable consequence dl 'theft, no 
theft would ever be committed. No man 
would steal what he was sure that he could 
not keep; no man would, by a voluntary 
act, deprive himself of his liberty, though 
but for a few days. It is the desire of a 
supposed good which is the incentive to 
every crime; no crime, therefore, could ‘ 
exist, if it were infallibly curtain that not 
good, but evil must follow, as an unavoid¬ 
able consequence to the person who com¬ 
mitted it. . This absolute certainty, how¬ 
ever, is unattainable, where facts arc to be 
ascertained by human testimony, and 
questions arc to be decided by human 
judgments. All that can be done is, by 
a vigilant police, by rational rules of evi¬ 
dence, by clear laws, and by punishments 
pro])ortiuned to the guilt of the offender, 
to approach as nearly' to that certainly as 
human imperfection will admit. 

'f\iere is another point of view in which 
this matter may be considered; and 
which will make it evident that it would 
be more expedient that the judges should 
hare the power vested in them by law, of 
appotutiag the punishment of every of- 
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fence after it bad been established with all 
its circumstances in proof, and of proper* 
tioning the particular nature and degree 
of the punishment to those circumstances, 
th an tb at. for such olTences as 1 am speak* 
iug oI^ so severe a punishment should be 
fixed by law, with a power left in the 
judges according to circumstances,to relax 
it. In the former case it is highly pro¬ 
bable that the discretion would in practice 
be exercised by none but the judges, that 
is, by magistrates accustomed to judicial 
investigations, fully aware of the impor¬ 
tance of the duties which they are called 
on to discharge, and who, from the emi¬ 
nence of their stations, are, and cannot 
“but be, sensible, that they are under a very 
great degree of responsibility to the pub¬ 
lic. According to the practice which 
now prevails, this mostimportantdiscrction 
is constniiily assumed by persons to whom 
the constitution has not intrusted it, and to 
whom it certainly cannot with the same 
safety be intrusted j by prosecutors, by 
juries, and by witnesses. Though for 
those thefts which arc made capital by 
law, death is seldom in practice inflicted ; 
yet as it is the legal appointed punishment, 
prosecutors, witnesses, and juries, consider 
death as that vvhici), if it will nut with 
certainty, yet possibly may be the conse- 
c]ueiice, of the several parts which they 
have to in the judicial proceeding; 
and they act their parts accordingly', 
though they never can, in this indirect 
way', take upon themselves to prevent the 
execution of the law, without abandoning 
their duty'; and inthe case of jurymen and 
witnesses, without a violation oftheir oaths.* 

* The latitude which juries allow them¬ 
selves in estimating the value of properly 
stolen, with a view to the puiiishinent 
which is to be the con.sequencc of their 
verdict, is an evil of very groat magni¬ 
tude, Nothing can be more pernicious, 
than that jurymen should think lightly of 
the important duties they are called upon 
to discharge, or should acquire a habit of 
tiiflingwith the solemn oaths they take. 
And yet ever since the passing of the a<-ts 
which punisli with death the stealing in 
shops or houses, or on board ships, 
perty of the ddl'erent values which iire 
there mentioned, juries iiave, from mo¬ 
tives of humanity, been in the habit of 
frequently finding by their vcrditls, that 
the things stolen were worth much less 
than was clearly proved to be their, value. 
It is held, indeed, by some of tho judges 


There is still another vietT which may; 
be taken of this subject, and which is pere 
haps more important than those wbicii 
have been already considered. The sole 
object of human punishments, it is ad¬ 
mitted, is the prevention of crimes; and^ 
to this end, they operate principally by thO' 
terror of example. In the present system* 
however, the benefit of exam ple jg ^ntirely. * 
lost, for the real causeafi^tUScoovict^ t 
execu'tion is not declared in his sentence* 
nor is it in any other mode published to 
the world. A man is publicly put to death* 
All that is told to the spectators of this 
tragedy, and to that part of the public who 
hear or who read of it, is', that he stole ar 
sheep, or five shillings’ worth of goods pri¬ 
vately in a shop, or that he pilfered to the 
value of forty shillings from his employer 
in a dwelling-house, and they are left in' 
total ignorance that the criminal produced 
upon his trial perjured witnesses to prove 
an alibi, or some other defence, and that it 
is for that aggravation of his crime that be 
suflers death. The example cannot ope¬ 
rate to prevent subornation of witnesses to 
establish a false defence, for it is not known 
to any but those who were present at tihe 
trial, that such was the ofl'cnder’s crime ; 
neitlier can it operate to prevent sheep- 
stealing, or privately stealing in a shop, or 
larceny in u dwelling-house, because, it' 
is notorious that these are offences for 
which, if attended with no aggravSdiug 
circumstances, death is net in practice, 
inflicted. Nothing more is learned from, 
the execution of the sentence, than that a 
man has lost ins life because he ha.s don% 
that w'hich by a law not generally exe- 

(whether by all of them, and upon all oc¬ 
casions, I am not certain) that jqries in fa- ' 
ruur of life may fairly, in fixing ihn ralo* ' 
of the propert}’, take into their considera¬ 
tion the depreciation of money which has ■ 
taken place since the statutes passed, or in 
tlie words of Mr. Justice Blac^tone 
" may reduce the present nominal value i 
of money to its ancient standard." (Com.; 
vol. iv. p. ‘239.) To shei^, therefore, to ^ 
^hat an ex lent juries have assumed to " 
themselves a power of dispensing with 
the law in this respect, it will be proper •' 
to refer to the earliest trials, for these ofk 
fences, that I happen to have met with* 

In the year 1731-2, which was %>nly • 
thirty-two years after the act of King' * 
William, and only sixteen after the ac^ -' 
of queen Anne, a period during whieh^- 
ihcre had scarcely been any sensible di- 
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coted, is made capital, and;because some 
ualFimwii cLrcumstance ^or ether existed 
ei^er in t^e criine itiw!f,or in the past life 
of the criminal, which, ip the opinion .of 
e jt^ge who tried him, rendered him a 
subjeci to be singled out fer punishment. 
Surely ifthlsaystetn is to be persevered in, 
the judge sbouM be required in a formal 
S<|ntenc 0 t 7 declare why death is inflicted, 
that the suflerliigs and the privatipns of 
tbe'indiyidual might be rendered useful to 
society, in deterring others from acting as 
he has done, and drawing on themselves 
a similar doom. The judge wouhl un¬ 
doubtedly be required to do this if the 
discretion which ne exercises in point of 
fact, were expressly confined to him by 
faw. But unfortunately, as the law stands, 
he is supposed not to select for capital 
punishment, but to determine to whom 
mercy shall be extended; although these 


luipution in the value of money, it appears 
from'the sessions papers that, of thirty- 
three persons indicted at the Old Bailey 
for stealing privately in shops, warehouses, 
Castables, goods to the value of fire shil¬ 
lings and upwards, only one was convicted, 
twelve were acquitted, and twenty Were 
found guilty of the theft, but the things 
stolen were found to be worth less than 
five shillings. Of fifty-two persons tried 
in the same year at the Old B.riley, fur 
stealing in dwelling-houses, money, or 
other property,of the value of forty shil¬ 
lings, only six were convicted, twenty- 
. Utree were acquitted, and twenty-three 
were, convicted of the larceny, but saved 
from a capital punishment by the jury 
Stating the stolen property to be of less 
yslue than forty shillings. In the foilow- 
lug years’tbe numbers do not differ very 
materially from those in the year 1731. 

Soipe of the cases which occurred about 
. tbit time are of such a kind, that it is dif- 
...ficulc, to Jmagine by what casuistry the 
jnry<eould have been reconciled to their 
. veirdipt. It may be proper to mention a 
.Jlbw m thcm.««EIi!eabeth Hobbs was trieti 
in September 1732, for stealing in a dwel- 
j^g^boose one 6l^>ad piece, two guined^. 

half-guineas, and forty-four shillings 
in-money. I^te confessed the fact, and 
.. the lufy fipind her guilty, but fo.und iliat 
tlto.^uney stolen was, worth only thirty- 
fiiDf |i^uigt.--TMary Bradley, in May 
il7j^‘^waa indicted for stealing in a 
, Il'i^S^lg-boase, lace which she had 
.. to sell tor twelve guineqs, and 

m which she bad refused to take eight 


otjcctB of mercy, as compared with those 
who suffer, are in the proportion of six to 
one.. Were recorded reasons to be re¬ 
quired of the judge, it will be said, they 
must be his reasons for extending m^cy, 
which is his act, not his reasons forfnflirt- 
ing punishment, which is the act of the 
taw; an additional proof of the mUchief 
which results from leaving the theory and 
the practice of the law so much at vari¬ 
ance. 

Ill truth, where the law which is exe¬ 
cuted is different from that which is to be 
found in the written statutes, great care 
should be taken to make the law which is 
executed known, because it is that law 
alone which can operate to the prevention 
of crimes. An unexecuted l,iw can no 
more have that effect, than the law of a 
foreign country; and the oniyincdc that 
can he adopted fur making known the 'aw 
which is execute-), is that of stuing in a 

guineas; the jury, however, who Idnni! 
her guilty, found the lace to be worth no 
more than thirty-nine shillings.—Wi.‘!ian» 
Sherrington, in Oct. 1732, was indited for 
stealing privately in a shop goods w'hich 
lie had actually sold fur M- 5s. and the 
jury found that they were worth only 
4s. lOd. 

In the case of Michael Ailon, indicted in 
Pebruary 17.3:5 for privately tValing in a 
shop forty-three dozen pairs of stockings, 
value 3l. 10s. It was proved that the 
prisoner had sold them tor a guinea and a 
half, to a witness who was produced on 
the trial, and yet the jury found him guilty 
of stealing what was only of the value of 
4s. lOd. In another case, that of (jeo. 
Dawson and Joseph Hitch, also indicted in 
February 1733, it appeared that the two 
prisoners, in company together at the 
same time, stole tiie same goods privately 
in a shop, and the jury found one guilty to 
the amount of 4s. J()d. and the other to the 
amount of 5s. that is, that the same goods 
wore at one and the same moment of diffe¬ 
rent values. This monstrous proceeding 
is accounted for by finding that Dawson, 
who was capitally convicted, had been 
tried before at the same sessions for asinii- 
iqr.offunce, and had been convicted of 
stealing to the amount only of 4s. lOd. 
Tbe jpry seem to have thought, that having 
had the benefit of their indulgence once, 
he was Tiot entitled to it a second time, or 
in other words, that having once bad a par* 
don at th^if bauds, he had no farther cltnme 
upon their mcroy.' 
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<rritten sentence the circumstances which 
Jiave rendered the crime capital. Such 
written sentences, like the reported deci¬ 
sions upon tlie common law, would stand 
_in the place of statutes. It must, however, 
'‘b^Ithnitted, that it would be still more de¬ 
sirable, that instead of having recourse to 
such substitutes, the law should be em¬ 
bodied in written statutes. 

Another conse(]uc-nce of the present sys¬ 
tem is, that it deprives juries of the most 
important of their functions, that of de¬ 
ciding upon facts on which the lives of 
their fellow-subjects are to depend. Tfic 
circumstance of aggravation, whatever it 
be, for which the judge inflicts the punish 
ment of death, in reality constitutes the 
crime for which he suflers. If, for ex¬ 
ample, the judges made it an invariable 
rule to leave for execution every man con¬ 
victed of highway-robbery, who had struck 
or dijpe any injury to the person of the 
parfy n-.bbed, and to inllict only the pu- 
nislvaant of tr.ins[»oitalioii, for robbfry 
unatlrndcd With such violence, the eflect 
would be the same as if ihe ciinies"f mere 
robbery, and of robbery with violence of¬ 
fered to the pereon, so distinct in them¬ 
selves, were distingumiicd by written laws, 
and were made .{junishable, the one with 
deaib, end the other with transportation. 
The nould be the same with respect 
to the pii^^hnients, but by no means the 
s ime wi n ro.«pecl to Ibe inode of trial-. 
Ji .-c .use if the law had considered them in 


open court, or under the simctimi of an 
Oath. 

■'With all the objections, bowevei', which 
there are to thi.s mode of administering 
Juitiice, it has long prevailed, and ednse* - 
quently it has many defenders. Amoi^ 
those there is none whose argaments de¬ 
serve more attention thanDr. Palejr, not 
so much on account of the force or in|(e» 
nutty of those arguments^g^s^^e Weight 
which they derive frwin^e respectable 
name of the writer who uses them. Every 
thing that is excellent in the works of 
such a man, renders his'errors, where he 
falls into error, only the more pernicious. 
Sanctioned by his high authority, they are 
received implicitly as truths by many per¬ 
sons who, if they met with them in, a 
writer of inferior merit or reputation, would 
not fail to canvass them, and to detect 
their fallacy, 

I>r. Paley sets out by observing,* that 
« there are two methods of administering 
penal justice. The first assigns capital 
punishment to few oHcnces, and inliicts it 
invariably; tlie second assigns capital pu- 
uishme-nt to many kinds of oflences, but 
inflicts it only lYpon a few exampies'of 
each kind,'’t Ifhis implies that there are 

* Prin. of Moral Polit. Phil. vol. ii. 
p. 17th edit. 

f The whole of the passage in Paley, 
here commented on, is in the following 
words' 


diufi ;ri ollenccs, it would be the piovincc There arc two methods of adminis- 
of the jury to decide whether the circum- tering penal justice. The method as- 
sunce of aggravation, which altered the signs capital punishments to few ofteniees, 
iiaiore r.nrl description of the criine, did or and inflicts it invariably. The .second 
ni'i not exist; whereas in tiie pvesant sys- method assigns capital punishmerrts to 
i( n:, it is the judge alone on whom that im- many kinds of offences, but inflicts it only 
poriani olhce «!< volved. The fact of upon a few examples of each kind, "fhe 
violc-occ iii'iy in h:ir pinion bee.stabli.shed, latter of which two methods hafis been long 
thou,,h t'.’e jury may have withheld all adopted in this coUiilrjf, whfcre,*of those 
cTcdii Ire:*) tl'.e witn'^ss who swore it. who receive sentence of death, scarcely 
That f.ict has probably not been iuvc^ti- one in ten is executed. x\nd ihe prefer- 
gated with liie s.u.ie aci macy as the other eiioe of this to the former method’seems to 
parts of ilie case, becaiife i' is to constitute hfe founded in the consideration, tHat the 
no part of the finding of tif? jury. It is in selection of proper objects tot capitnl-pu- 
truth ^allogciher immaterial to "the veiidict nisbnient, principally depends Upon cir- 
which they have to pronounce, which is .cunistnnces, which, hov^ever easy to per- 
■Tiierely wlirilior .the prisoner he guiby ceive in each partkuW case after- the 
not guilty of ihe robbery. The same c|d- crime is coirnimted, it isfiihpoSsib1«Hlo ertti*> 
servation m iy be made upon every ouier' inerate dr define before-handi'qr to ns-- 
circamslancc of aggravation wh'ch de- certain, however, with that e^jfclif^sa 
cideit the fate cf coavicled criminals ; the which is requisite in legal 
judge nece.-s'. rily acts upon hia own opi- , Hence, although it be nec^stWy ‘fix, 
nion of the evidence by which# these cir- by jTieciso rules of ^aW',*the'ifoUqdftvy ton 
cumstances are supported, ani h'e some- one side, that is.'tlie litnH-'m^yhtwlfee 
times proceeds uponevidenceuot given in punhhirtent may bc.-'e^telftded, ifllA'ltao 
(VoL/XJX.) f^y^Appetah. ‘ * " 
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miiy two melhodi of adRiinistorinf; (>«nal inflicting death iq-all cases in which the 
jnsttcc, and that a guvernnieiu has only to law has appointed it as a punishment; or 
choose between in'Variably and inflexibly giving to its magistrates that wide discre* 


• that 'nothing Jess than the authority of the 
wh«)icdegisiaturo be sullercd to determine 
that boundary, and assign ihc'^e rules; yet 
tfie niitigatioit*of punishment,'the exercise 
lenity, may, without danger, be intrusted 
to the exST'evy? mygistrale, whose discre¬ 
tion will opernte^*l!lt)ron those numerous un¬ 
foreseen, mutable, ami indefinite circum¬ 
stances, both of the crime and the crimi¬ 
nal, which constitute or quality the malig¬ 
nity of each ofUntcc. Without the power 
of .relaxation lodged in a living authority, 
either some offenders woulil escape capital 
punishment, whom the public safely re¬ 
quired to sutler; or some would undergo 
this punishment, where it was neither de¬ 
served nor necessary. For if.judgment of 
death were reserved for one or two spe¬ 
cies ef crimes only, w hicb would probably 
be the case, if that judgmeut wa- intended 
to be executed without exception, crimes 
might occur of the most d-angerous ex¬ 
ample, and accompanied with circuni- 
ttawees of heinous aggiavation whirh did 
not fall within any description of otl'yncos 
that the law had made capita], ami which 
consequently could not receive the pu¬ 
nishment their own malignity am! the pub¬ 
lic safely required. What is worse, it 
would be known before-hand, that such 
crimes might be committed without danger 
to the offender’s life. On the other hand, 
if, to reach these possible cases, the whole 
class of oftences to wliiili they belong he 
ilUbjected to pain.s of de-xth, and no power 
of remitting this severity reuiain.s any 
where, the execution of the laws will lie- 
cotne more sanguinary than the public 
compassion would endure, or than is neces¬ 
sary to file general’security. The law of 
En.gland is constructed upon a diflerent 
and a better policy. By the number of 
stalbtBS cretuing capital oflences, it sweeps 
into tihe net every crime, which under 
any pgsaible circumstances may merit the 
punishment of (jjeath : Imt when the exe¬ 
cution of this sentence comes to be deli¬ 
berated upon, a sh)ail proportion of each' 
class are singled out, thu general cha- 
ractei^ or the particular aggravations of 
witoife Crimes, render them lit examples 
oF-pn^Iio justice. By this expedient few 
;|ictDatry suffer death, whilst the dread and 
^dlanger of i^tqng over the crimes of many. 

tenfderness or' the law cannot be taken 
Idrintttge of. The life td* the subject is 


spared, as far as the necessity of re.slraiDt 
and intimidation permits, yet no onttrWiU 
adventure upon the commission of any 
enormous crime from a knowledge that the 
laws have not piovided for its punishment. 
The wisdom and humanity of this design 
fuiniih a just excuse for the multiplicity of 
capital offences, which the laws of Fug- 
land are accused of creating beyond those 
of other countries. The charge of cruelty 
is answered by observing, that these laws 
were never meant to be carried into indis¬ 
criminate execution; that the legislature, 
when it establishes its last and highest 
sanctions, trusts to the benignity of the 
crown to relax their severity as often as 
circumstances appear to palliate the of¬ 
fence, or even often as those circum¬ 
stances of aggravate:' arc wanting, which 
rendered this rigorous uilcrpositiou ne- 
ce<i.sary. I’pon this plan it is enoii.gh to 
vindicate the lenity of the laws, that 
some instances are to he found in each 
class of capital crimes, which require the 
restraint of capital punishment; and that 
this restraint could not he applied without 
subjecting the whole cla.ss to the same con¬ 
demnation. There is, however, one spe¬ 
cies of crimes, the making of which ca¬ 
pital, can hardly, I think, hc^’deicudcrl, 
even upon the comprehcn.sive piinciple 
just now stated; I mean that of piivalcly 
stealing from the jm isoii. As every tlc- 
gree of force is excluded by.the descrip- 
tion of the crime, it will he difliculi to as¬ 
sign an example, where either the amount 
or circumstances of the theft place it upon 
a level with ttio.se d.^ngeruus attempts, to 
which the punishment of death sliould he 
confined. It will be still more diificult to 
shew, that avithout gross and culpable 
negligence on the part of the sufferer, such 
examples can ever become so frequent, as 
to make it necessary to constitute a class 
of capital olibnees, of very wide and large 
extent. The prerogative of pardon is 
properly reserved to the chief magistrate. 
The power of suspending the laws is a pri- 
^^ege of too high a nature to be committed 
tt^iany bands, or to those of any inferior 
officer in the state. The king akso can 
best collect the advice by which his reso¬ 
lutions should be governed ; and is at the 
same, tini^removcd at the greatest distance 
from the ii^ucnce of private motives. But 
let this‘power be deposited where it will. 
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tion which we find them inTcstcd with in- particular cate, after the CTime- w com- 
this country. A terrible alternative in*' mitted, it is impossible to einimcrale or 
deed it would be, if governments were define beforehand; or to ascertain, Itowi- 
really reduced to it. But it is very inac- ever, willi that exactness which is requi- 
^urale to represent these as the only me- site in legal description.** If this repreo, 
thods'of administering penal justice. It sentaiion be correct, this is a discretion 
may be, and in most countries it is, so ad- which never can be exercised by any 
ministered, that in general the punish- known or certain rules; *for the sam^ 
ment assigned by the law is inflicted, but rules which would govern the exercise of, 
in rare instances it is remitted by the cle- the discretion, might detepsset? and fixi 
raency of the executive magistrate; in beforehand the diirerei»ir’*^i^aiions of of-\ 
other words, generally the law is executed, fence, and the corresponding gradations 
and the non-execution of it forms an ex- of punishment. Not only, therefore, ac» 
ception to that general rule. It may be, cording to Dr. Paloy, is this discretion' 
and in some countries it has for many years necessary, hut it must necessarily be ex- 
been, so administered, that death has not ereised in the most arbitrary manner. Bat 
‘ in any case been inflicted because not in why, it may well be asked, cannot cir- 
any case appointed by the law. cumst.inccs, which are of such a nature 

“ The preference of that method,” that they are to determine whether a man 
which is adopted in England, to the shall sutler death or not, be pointed out 
other, seems," he says, to be founded in prospectively and |>arttcnlarized in writ- 
the consideration, that the selection of ten laws? heingeasily perceived after the 
proper objects tor capital punishment act has been done, it raniiot be ditlicult 
principally depends upon circumstance.s to express them in words before the act is 
which, however easy to perceive in each committed. It is as easy to say in the 

form of a law, that whoever does such an 
the exercise of it ought to be regarded, not act, attended with sudi circumstances^ 
as a favour to he yielded to solicitation; shall sufler death, as to say in the form of 
granted to friendship, or, least of ail, to be a sentenre, that because an individual 
made subservient to the conciliating or named has done such an act, attended 
gratifying of political attachments; but as with such circumstances, he shall suflTer 
a judicial act, ns a (Icliheralton to be cun- death. Dr. Paley seems‘to assume that 
ducted w^h the same character of impnr- it is indispensably necessary that proper 
tialily, wnh the same exact and diligent objects for capital puuishiiient should be 
attention to the proper merits and circum- selected by those to whom the adminis- 
stances of the case, as that which the judge traiion of justice is intrusted. Whereas, 
upon the bench was expected to maintain in truth, tho oni)' proper objects of ca- 
and shew in the trial of the prisoner's pitai punishuient are those who have 
guilt. The questions, whether the pri- commilted ai ts which the public security 
soner be guilty, and whether, being guilty, requires should be punished with death, 
he ought to be executed, are equally <|ues- and ail who have done such acts, arc the 
tions of public justice. The adjudication proper objects of such punishment. The 
of the latter question isasniucli a function laws should be so framed, thai upon none 
of magistracy, as the trial of the former, but those can death he inflictt^ ; or in 
The public welfare is interested in both, other words, that capital punishment 
The conviction <if an oflender should do- should never be resorted to but where the 
pend npon nothing but the proof of his public security requires it. There needs 
guilt, nor the execution of the sentence no selection of objects for pnnishutent, in 
upon any thing beside the quality and cir- those who administer the law: the law 
cumstances of his crime. It is necessary itself has made the selection. If there is 
to the good order of society, and to the to be any selection byitUosc who admi- 
reputatinn and authority of government nister lire law, it ought to be a selectiotf 
that this be known and believed to he jne of the few to whom meseyk-is to be ex¬ 
case in each part of the proce^ng. tended, and not of a few on whom pu- 
Which reflcelions show, that thytldmia- nishment is to fall. *. 

sion of extrinsic or oblique consUferations, ” Hence," he continues, '* ahlmugh it 
in dispensing the power of p^on, is a be necessary to (i.\ by precise rules of 
crime in the auihnirs and adviters of such law the boundary on one. side, that .is, the 
unmerited partiality, of the Ame nature limit to which the punishment may be 
with that of corruption in a jt/lgeV* extended.*’—But; in truth, the Boundfu^ 
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on the side of severity is fixed by n»ture« 
not by law. With the life of the ofiSmder> 
ail human power over him most neces¬ 
sarily cease; the iegisialurej therefore^ 
which authorizes the magistrate to take 
away a. subject’s life, cannot be said to 
have fixed a boundary which bis severity 
cannot exoeetl. When the learned au> 
Jtbor, therefore, observes, that it is neces¬ 
sary to rules of law the boundary 
on one side, on1^«Ktn only conjecture that 
he meant, that it is necessary to. fix by 
rules of law, in what cases this unbounded 
discretion of its magistrates may be exer¬ 
cised.* 

" The exercise of lenity,” he says, 
"may, without danger, be intrusted to 
the executive magistrate.” Without 
danger, perhaps, of being too often ex¬ 
ercised ; but with great danger in such a 
system as he is detending, that of *• laws 
never meant to be carried into indiscri¬ 
minate execution, but whose severity the . 
legislature trusts will be relaxed as often 
as circumstances of aggravation are want¬ 
ing in the crime,” (p. 2S3,} with very 
great danger, that it may not be exercised 
su0u;iently often. 'I'liu magistrate who 
has the power of exercising this lenity, 
has also the power of not exercising it, 
and'the non-excrcise of it, is, let it be re¬ 
membered, nothing less than inflicting 
death. 

Whose [t. e. the magistrate’s] discre¬ 
tion will operate upon those numerouK un¬ 
foreseen, mutable, and indefinite circum¬ 
stances, both of the crime and the crimi¬ 
nal, which constitute or qualify the ma¬ 
lignity of each offence.” The circum¬ 
stances then, accoriling to this writer, 
upon which a criminal’s life is to depend, 
are of such a nature, that they cannot be 
foreseen, fixed, or defined, and yet it is in 
respect 6f those circumstances that the 
forfeiture of his life is to be exacted. It 
is nol for the offence described in the 
layv, but for an unforeseeable uudefinable 
crime, tihat be suffers death ; and yet the 
▼ery^writer who approves of this, and jus¬ 
tifies UT has himself told us, but a few 
pages before, (pi 274—273,} that "the 
end of punishment is the prevention of 

* It is, indeed, not a little surprising, 
that this ffame author should in other parts 
of bis Work have said, p. 207, “ In the iii- 
ffiCiwmVf punishment, the power of the 
croi^n, and of the magistrate appointed by 
the crown, is confined by (be most pre¬ 
cise Umitajtions.” 
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ertmW' and that " that which i> tb« 
cause and end of the punUhmeat, ought lo 
regulate the measure, of its severity,” 

' " Without the power of relaxation 
iodged in a living autlmrity,” Dr. Paley 
adds in the passage 1 am cotnmentinf^t* 
" either some offenders would escapa 
capital punishment whom the public 
safety required to suffer, or some would 
undergo that punishment where it was- 
neither deserved nor necessary .’’—What 
the public sal'ety requires is, that crimes 
should be prevented by the dread of 
death, whenever the dread of a less evil 
will not,«be eflicacious. In no other way 
can the public safety roquirc tiie death of 
luiy individual. For w ith ie.spcct to the " 
mischief which the individnal himself 
might do, it may always be guarded 
against by secure imprisonment; the real 
question therefore is, whether the exercise 
of this power of lehxiiig the law is fetter 
calculated to prevent crimes, than the 
constant and regular cxecuiiuii of known 
laws; and it is a quivstlon which one 
would suppose could hardly be of diflicult 
.solution, for those who think with j)r. 
Paley, that " the certainty of puul^llmt'llt 
is of more consequence than the scvcrilv,” 
(p. 306.) 

"—or some would undergo that pu* 
nishment where it was neither deserved 
nor necessary.” By this disUnctiun it 
should .seem, that in the opinimi of this 
writer, the punishment of death is some¬ 
times deserved when it is not necessary, 
and is sometimes necessary when it is 
not deserved. This distinction, however, 
seems to l>e founded upon the most erro¬ 
neous notions of criminal law. It is upon 
the ground of necessity alone, that the in¬ 
flicting death as a punishment can ever bo 
I justified. What, indeed, are the ideas 
which this writer means to convey by the 
terms " deserving this punishment,” and 
by those of " meriting the punishment of 
death,” which he uses in the fuUowing 
page, it is extieinely diihcult to conjec¬ 
ture. One would suppose, indeed, that 
he entertained .‘^ouie vague notion of" the 
satisfaction of justice,” or of " the retri- 
{•ution of so much pain for so much guilt,” 
i^he had not himself formally, at the out- 
setNuf his dissertation upon crimes end 
punisinment, protested against such being 
in any dfse " the motive or occasion of 
human pdiibhiuent.” (P< 273.) 

Itie evk it seems, to be guarded 
against, is t^t of the punishnent ^ death 
being soia^imes inflicted where it u 

* ^ A. 

.4 • 
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neither deserved or necessary. Now. in 
whatever sense these words be nsed, it it 
most certain, that that evil mutt still con* 
tinae where the exercise of lenity is to 
d^etid upon human, that is, upon fallible 
judgmentt. We know almost with cer¬ 
tainty of some cases, that if they were 
submitted to the discretion of twodiderent 
individuals, one would be for exercising 
lenity, and the other for enforcing the 
law, each acting from the best of motives, 
each satisfied that he had conscientiously 
discharged his duty, tlie one by executing 
the law, the other by extending mercy; 
and who shall presume to say wliicli of 
them has " suffered an ofiender to escape 
' capital punishment, whom the public 
safety required to sufl’erand " which 
has inflicted that pniiishnn-nt where it was 
neither deserved nor necessar}’ ?” 

" If judgment of death,” continues Dr. 
Paley, “ were reserved for one or two 
species of Climes only, which would pro¬ 
bably be the case if that judgment were 
intended to be executed without excep¬ 
tion; crimes might occur of the most dan¬ 
gerous example, and accompanied wrdi 
circumstances of heinous aggravation, 
which did not fall vrijhiu any description 
of ofleiiccs that the lafPfcad made capital, 
and which consequently could not receive 
the punishment their own malignity and 
the public^safety required.” Undoubt¬ 
edly if if were intended that the laws 
should be executed, we should nut, in an 
age which persuades itself that humauity 
is amongst its peculiar characteristics, see 
the punishment of death affixed to so long 
a catalogue of crimes as appears in the 
English statutes; but yet no leasoncanbc 
assigned, as long as death is retained in 
oiu* law as a punishment, why it should nut, 
ill laws meant to be rigorously executed, 
be the appointed punishment fur crimes 
" of the most dangerous example, accom¬ 
panied with cir^'uinstaiices of heinous ag¬ 
gravation.” What danger could there 
possdiiy be that we should lessen the 
power of inlliciiiig punishment on crimes 
of most dangerous example, accompanied 
with circumstances of heinous aggrava¬ 
tion, by striking out of the statute book, 
the acts which inflict death on the crimt^' 
of privately stealing to the value of 
shillings in a shop, of stealing fortj^i^il- 
liogs*'worth of property in a dui^litig- 
liuuse, or of stealing cloth from blanching- 
grounds ? 

" What is worse,” he adds,” i/ivpuld be 
known beforehand that such cr'mes might 


epmmittedw'ithoiitthngey.tQ thb olP^d* 
er’s life.” 1 f this be an bvit H is ah by il 'tbai 
the law should be known, or that there skoyhl 
bb any law at 'a)i; for unknown fuws 
the same as non-existing laws. It is a ' 
cessary consequence of knowing whti^ 
tions are punishable by law. |hat it shon}4' 
also be known what a man may do wifbout 
fear of punishment; and H is no^ a litt}^ r 
extraordinary, that in a in whioli 

men have been accustnilSi^ tu think that 
one of the greatest political blessings they 
enjoyed, was, that they lived m the secur 
rity which known and certain laws afford¬ 
ed them, W'e should be told by a writer of 
surh high character and i^uch extraordi¬ 
nary merit as Dr. Paley, that it is g go^ 
that laws be not known, because if known, 
they might be evaded. 

Undoubtedly it would be a great mifi 
chief if actions dangerous to the pubjiw 
safety could be committed with impunity, 
and much more, if, in the language of tbia 
writer, “ men could adventure upon th* 
commission of enormoqs crimes from a 
knowledge that the law had not providad 
for tlieir punishment.” (p. } But what 

must be the character of that code ofL^S 
which leaves enormous crimes without 
punishment provided for them f and wha( 
other remedy is there fur this evil than 
that which Dr. Paiey himself rccommendss, 
^vhcn he reprobates the use of acts of at¬ 
tainder and bills of pains and penalties ? 

'* Let the legislature, admonished of the 
defect of the laws, provide against the 
commission of future crimes of the sapi* 
sort.” (p. 239). 

The terms, " enormou.s crimes” and 
” iieinous aggravations,” arc of $o vagun 
and iiidefiiiite a nature, that it is not pos¬ 
sible to ascertain with accuracy in what . 
sense they are here used; but uhderstandT 
ing them in their Gommon* and ‘popular 
acceptation to mean actions of great moral 
depravity, it is not easy to understand how 
the punishment of them is secured ^ thef 
system which Dr. Paiey defends.* On 
the one hand, It is not at all evident how 
the stealing privately in^ shop, or the 
stealing from bleaching grounds, or th« 
stealing of sheep, can uiAler any circumi* 
stances be consiilered 'kjf'‘Sfr enormous 
crime, or accompanied with heinqus ag¬ 
gravations; and oh the other it n^qat be ' 
Emitted, that sanguinary as our lew is, 
numerous as are our capital ofiupees, wide, 
to use Dr. Paley’s own metaphiw, wide a> . 
the. penal net is spread, th^o are, many 
acts of the greatest moral depravity for 
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vliich neither the punishment of death' 
nor any other punishment of great seve¬ 
rity is provided. A guardian who has 
defrauded his ward of the property ttrith 
which he was entrusted for her beneiit^.nnd 
who has besides seduced her and turned 
her nut upoi\, the world a iteggar and a 
roslitute; a man who being married 
as con<;ga|ed that fact, and having gain¬ 
ed the of a virtuous woman, 

has persuaded (o become his rvife, 
knowing at the same time that the truth 
cannot long he concialed, and that when¬ 
ever disclosed it must plunge her into the 
deepest micery, and must have destroyed 
irretrievably uli her prospects of happiness 
in life ; has surely done that which belter 
deserves the epilhet of cnurmmjs crime, 
accompanied with iiciuons aggravation, 
than a butler who h.as Mclen his master’s 


somewhere,* but ihaf is a proposition 
W'hich has hot been disputed, and which 
has really no application to the question 
whether the English system be better ‘or 
worse than that which prevails in olh'Ct 
countries. The supposition, that there is 
no other alternative than that of excluding 
the power of pardon altogether, or pre¬ 
serving such a code of laws that pardons 
must necessarily be much more fre({uent, 
even in tiie proportion uf ten to one, than 
the execution of the law, exists only 
in the imagination of this writer; and yet 
his whole defence of the present prevail¬ 
ing system is founded upon this supposi¬ 
tion. 

"The law of England is constructed’ 
upon a different policy.” Not the law of 
England, but the practice which in the 
administration of criminal law prevails in 


wine, it is nut a great many years ago 
since an attorney made it a practice, 
which for sr-tne time he ennied on succes- 
fully, to steal men's esl.iits liy bringing 
ejectments, and getting some of his con¬ 
federates to personate the proprietors, and 
let judgmeni go by default, or make an 
inenectual defe nee; the consequence was, 
that be was put into possession by legal 
process, and before another ejectment 
could be brought, or the judgment could 
be set aside, he had svt ept away the crops, 
and every thing that was valuable on the 
ground- if for this any punishment be 
provided by law,* it is one far less severe 
than for the crime of petty larceny. That 
any of the actions which 1 liave iiien- 
ti%ned, merit the punishment of death, I 
certainly do not affirm. I have no crite¬ 
rion, and the learned author has furnished 
me with none by which to determine'how 
death is deserved; but I am sure that steal¬ 
ing a few 'yards of ribbon or of lace in a 
shop, is an olfence far below them in the 
scale of moral guilt. 

" On the other hand, if to reach these 
}) 0 S 6 ible cases, the wiiole class of oileiices 
to wffich they belong, be subjected to the 
pains^f death, and no power of remitting 
this severity remains any where, the exe¬ 
cution of the laV, will become mure san- 
gninary than the'public compassion would' 
endure, or {h3n*11i necessary to the general 
'eechritjf.*' niis is an argument to prove 
that ^ potver of pardoning ought to exist 

* 'Perhaps under the notion of conspira¬ 
cy this might be indictable, but certainly 
tmder no otber. 


Eii{;! nul. piaciice which >s in truth 
an almost contiiiuil suspension and^iiitcr- 
ruptiun of the law. 


* So much is Dr. P.dcy an advocate for 
a discretionary power in the punishment 
of otiences, that he justifies inijirisotuneiit 
for debt on principles of pvnal law, and 
seems to think, that as no discretion is 
likely to be -so well informed, so vigihint, 
or so active, as (hat of the creditor himself^ 
lie is properly by the law of England both 
judge and party. “ (’oiijider he sa 3 's 
" as a public punishment, fuundiMi upon 
the same reason, and subject lo the .same 
rules as other punishments, and the justice 
of it, together with the degree to which it 
should be extended, and the objects upon 
whom it may be indicted, will be appa¬ 
rent ***** The only question is, whe¬ 
ther the puni.cbincnt be properly placed 
in the hands of an exa.sperated creditor: 
for which it may be said, that these frauds 
are so subtile and versatile, that nothing 
but a discretionary power can overtake 
them, and that no discretion is likely to 
be so well informed, so vigilant, or so ac¬ 
tive, as that uf the crediinr.” Priri. of 
Mor. and Pol. Phil. vol. 1, p. 163, I04'. 
It is true that Paley does not st.ite this 
directly as his own opinion, but from the 
whole context it is fairly to be inferred 
Xtat it is an opinion of which he does not 
diiijpprove; and yet if imprisonment for 
debf.'^ to be justified on the ground of 
punislnhent, it should be observed, that 
in this rkspect it differs from the punish¬ 
ment ofVn other crimes, that a power of 
pardoifinA exists no where but in the of¬ 
fended .editor. 
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"By the number of statutes creating be observed» that with the exception of 
capital offences, it sweeps into the net prisoners tried at the i>ld Bailey, these 
every crime, which under any possible are not the joint deliberations 6f a douncil, 
cirpumstan.ee may merit the punishment or even the consideration of different casea 
of deaih."^ If this be effected at all, it by the same, individual, who would, ptb* 
ci?Maiuly is not by the number of statutes bably, be always governed by the same 
that it 18 effectecL One single act, taking principles, but the separate deliberations 
away the benefit of clergy from all felo- of diSerent individuals, haviti^ no common 
nies, would have done this much more rule or standard to refer to, all, indeed, 
effectually than a multitude of statutes, equally impressed with the importance of* 
some applying to the different articles their duty, and actuatgi'iif^be same de« 
which may be stolen, and others to the sire to discharge it properly, but having 
different places in which the crime may each his own peculiar notions of the ge- 
be committed. But, independently of this neral character or particular aggravations 
observation, it is really very difficult to of each offence. 

collect the meaning of this passage ; ad- " A small proportion of each class are 
mitting that the stealing of a sheep or a singled out, the general character or the 
horse, may, under some possible circum- peculiar aggravations of whose crimes 
siancfs, merit the punishment of death, render them fit examples of public jus- 
how aie we to comprehend that there are tice.” But where the general chaiacter 
no possible circumstances that imagination of the crime is such as to render it a fit 
can suggest, which would make the steal- example of public justice, how can the 
iiig of a hog or an ox deserving of the ncces.sily for the exercise of this discre- 
same fate? It must, too, greatly astonish lion exist? The general character of a 
one, that any person who had possessed critne surely cannot be considered as one 
himself of the catalogue of capital oflences of those " circumstances which it is im- 
to be found in our law', long as it is, and possible to enumerate or define before- 
wlio had renecled upon llie actions whiob hand,” or even wliich cannot be *' asccr- 
take place even ill the ordinary intercourse tamed with that exactness which is re- 
ot mankind, could ever have affinueJ, quisite in legal description,” and yet it is 
that there was no act of gross immorality, upon the supposed existence of circum- 
or highly injurious to society, which might stances easy to be noted after the crime 
not I'v the present exi^ting law of Eng- lias been committed, but impossible to be 
laud hi; p!misiii_d with death, or which, in beforehand defined, that the writer’s dc- 
iho language of this writer, is not swept fence of this S}'stein is principally founded, 
into the tiet. There is nothing surely in la what indeed consists the dilfi- 
this sc-tilence that any one can approve, culty of marking out in general laws, 
unless It be the happy choice of the meta- the peculiar aggravations of crime wlimh 
phor. None indeed could have been ought to be attended with aggravatmn 
ibund, which could have more forcibly of punisliment. Dr. Palej' has left al- 
dcscrlhcd tile situation of a man, who tuk- together unexplained; and, indeed, a 
iiig his notion of law from what he sees little farther on, (p. 2S8,) as if to con- 
execuied, and tlierefure thinking that the vince his readers that there is really no 
on'ence which he bad committed could difficulty in the case, he enumetatea the 
only subject him to imprisonment or trans- several " aggravations which ought to 
portation, finds to his surprise that he has guide the magistrate in the selection o& 
forfeited his life. I remember hearing a objects of condign punishment.” "These/ 
person, who had been present at a trial, be says, " ate principally three, repetition, 
describe the astonishment which was ex- cruelty, and combination" in cr^es,” 
pressed in the language, and painted in be adds, "which are perpetrated by a ratil» 
the countenance oj a wretch, who was titude or by a gang; it % proper to sepa- 
convicted of stealing his master's wine, at^ rate in the ponishmfh^ the ringleader 
finding that the sentence pronounced upoii from his followers, the principal from bis 
him was that of death, or to use thc^n- accomplices, and even the person who 
guage of Paley, at finding himselUnex- struck the blow, broke the Jock,^or fint 
tricabiy entangled in the fatal neur Eatal entered the bouse, from those who joined 
indeed it was to him, for the jpuge left him in the felony.” Every one of the 
him for execution. aggravations here enumerated, is uodoobt* 

" WhcMi the execution of tHfs mntence ediy as capable of being clearly ai^d acen- 
comes to be deliberated upon.'^^l't should rately described, in written laws, and «i 
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,{proper to be eubmUted to the decision of 
« Jttry,«8 (he crimes themselves. 

The reasont indeed, which Dr. Paley 
gives for considering the circumstances 
which he last mentions as aggravations 
which ooght to determine the fate of con* 
victs, shevrs<^n the siron^t possible light 
the necessity of their bemg stated in writ¬ 
ten laws .It is *' not,” be says, "so much 
(so atxonu^^f any distinction in the guilt of 
the otfendersTlia^i' the sake of casting an 
obstacle in the way of such confederacies, 
by rehdering it difficult for the confede¬ 
rates to settle who shall begin the attack, 
or to find a man amongst the number wil¬ 
ling to expose himself to greater danger 
than his associates." Now, for this selec¬ 
tion of oliViulers for severer punishment to 
produce the eiiects which are here point¬ 
ed out as its objects, it is indispensably 
Accessary, not only that the selection 
should be constantly and inv'ariably go- 
vcniiHl by the aggravations here enume¬ 
rated, but that this should be made known 
to (he public, and such a constant, iuva- 
mbit', and notorious practice can be se¬ 
cured by no other means than by laying 
it liowti as a certain and inflexible rule in 
a public law. That all, or that even a 
majority of the judges, exercise the tre- 
(nendous discretion with which they are 
invested, upon the principles here stated 
t*.y Dr. Paley, I am sure no one will pre¬ 
tend. That any one. of them has adopted 
these principles is what 1 have never hcaid, 
and yet it is only by the principles being 
known, tbsA the practice can eifectuatc its 
'bnd. 

" By this expedient," he proceeds, "few 
kctaaliy suffer death, whilst rhe dread 
and danger of it hang over the crimes of 
OHniy,” The chance of it, he should rather 
have satd< hangs over the crimes of many. 
For the dread of punishment to prevent 
crimes, pupishment must, as nearly as can 
, be v^cted, be the certain consequence of 
iConHnitting them. Whereas, all that is 
donioiby the administration of penal jus- 
iica,^ that method which Dr. Paley de- 
-hlnrea to .be the best, is to make the pu- 
-wniwnent af death the possible, but by no 
maabs the prosAblc conseqoence of the« 
bfiaae. The dwad that the offender may 
4iaye.ibe Hi fortune to be the one who 
«u£fen,*aiid not among the ftkte convicted 
who escape, wifi undoubtedly 
hbvbeense, but it will be but a feeble in- 
i k iw ti ce , towards the prevention of ofibnces. 

*^6 wisdom and honmnity of thU dt- 
|0«fn .vuniffh « dim oiecUMikbf ehn ihulti' 


plicity of capital, oftenpes which the laws 
of England are 'accused of creating be¬ 
yond those of ether coentries." It is 
really not a little surprising, diat in this 
peculiar mode of administering criminal 
law in England, an apology shotnld 'ne 
found for the great " number of our sta¬ 
tutes creating capital offences." One , 
would have imagined that one advantage 
of such a system, by which it is left tn 
those who exercise the law to discriminate 
and to find out the circumstances wliicit 
are to characterize, to extenuate, or to 
aggravate offences, would iie, that the 
laws being extremely general, ini;;:ht bo 
few in number, and simple ant) concise in 
their enactments. If a-e had adoptci) a ' 
system directly contrary to that which i®. 
unhappily established among;.! us; ii, in 
our anxiety to secure such important ob¬ 
jects, as that no life should be destroyed of 
which ihe piih'ie safely did not r^erpiiie, 
the sacrifice, and triat that .snnificc .-hould 
always be exacted wlte..- it really was 
necessary, we were to frame laws whi«h 
should disiinguislk accurately the general 
character of different ufi'eiH'cs, and enu¬ 
merate all the peculiar aggravations wlih 
which they might be allcnde'd, and should 
leave unforeseen and unnoticed no human 
action which svas dattgeixius by it.s ex¬ 
ample, or heinous in its circumstances, wc 
might indeed have a good ex^se to oiK-r 
for lire multiplieiiy of our petrai l.".ws. 

" The clu.r;'ti of cruelty,” continues 
Dr. Paley, " is miswertd by observing, 
that these laws w'lne never m< ant to be 
carried into indisci irninaio ex» c inion; Ihat 
the legislature, when it c.stiibi.dits its last 
and highestsanctions, tru.<.t.sto t he benignity 
of the crown to lelax their seveiity as 
nffen as circumstances a;.pear lo palliate 
the offence, or even a-, often as tho.se cir¬ 
cumstances of aggrcvur.oil art, wnoting 
which rendered this rigcious interposition 
necessary. Upon ihi., plan it is tnuugh 
to vindicate the leiniy of the law.<, that 
some instances are to be found in each 
class of capital crimes which require the 
restraint of capital punibhinent; and that 
this restraint could not be applied without 
aubjedling the whole cla.ss to the same 
Cordemnation.” It may well be doubted 
^iuther this be a satisfactory answer to 
t^ee^rge of crnelty. To subject by law 
ten mWt to the pumshment of death, be¬ 
cause oito of them has, in the rqiitiion of 
the legisatore, deserved, it, or, to speak 
ihorh pjrowrty, has done that which makes 
it iKeeMaiy to the public safety that bis 
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life should be sacrificed, and then trust 
to the benignity” of the uiagisira^ to dis* 
cover the nine, against whom it' was 

never meant that the law should be car* 
rietl into executionto have no better 
seCuri^r for the proper execution of this 
most important office, than the benignity 
of the magistrate, and to afford him no 
light to guide him in the exercise of that 
benignity, is after all a very cruel conduct 
in those who are the makers of the law. 
The severity of our statutes is, it seems, to 
be relaxed, whenever those circumstances 
of aggravation are wanting which render 
so rigorous an interposition necessary; 
and yet the legislature is totally silent as 
to those aggravations. It omits any mention 
of the circumstances without which its law 
is not to have the force of law. The legis* 
lature means that death shall be inflicted 
only in a given case, and it carefully avoids 
saying what that case is. While it openly 
denounces death for a certain crime; it 
really means that death shall be inflicted 
only if the guilt of some additional crime 
is added to it, and instead of particulariz* 
ing that additional guilt, it leaves it to 
those who are to execute the law, first to 
imagine what the legislature meant, and 
Uien to discover those undescribed cir¬ 
cumstances in each particular case. 

When this author tells us that the par¬ 
ticular instances which require the re¬ 
straint of^rapital punishment, coufd not 
be subjected to that restraint, without, at 
the same time, subjecting to it ail the 
other oflences which fall under the same 
class, but which do not require it, he a.s- 
suines the very point which it was in¬ 
cumbent on him to prove. But even if, 
fur the moment, \vc concede to him, that 
which is the matter in dispute, how can 
this aflbrd any Justificaiiun of our san¬ 
guinary laws, unless, indeei), we are to re¬ 
verse what ha.sbcen considered as a maxim 
of criminal jurisprudence, and to say that 
it is better that ten men who do not 
deserve* deatli should suffer it, than that 
one who has deseived it should escape.f 

* It can hardly be necessary to apo' 
logize for the use of this word, or to shew 
that It is not here liable to the objection 
made to it as used by Paley. 

t The maxim that it is •• better ^*ten 
guilty persons to escape than forin¬ 
nocent man to suffer,” is meatiqj|led with 
approbation by Mr. Justice Bncfcstone, 
^om. .b. iv. ch. 27.) but is contended by 
Pr. Paley. V If by betler^” h«/says, be 


In this short passage there is another 
important point taken for gifted, which 
long has been, and still is, a mtitter of 
much controversy, namely, that in each 
class of capital crimes, there ax€ some in¬ 
stances to be found which require the re¬ 
straint of capital punishment. Let os talce 
by way of example, the crine of privately 
stealing in a shop to the value of five shif* 
lings. It is the opinion of m^y, that no* 
instance ever occurred crime which 

rendered it a fit subject of capital punisb* 
ment. The circumstances, indeed, which 
induced the legislature to make this of¬ 
fence capital, the facility with which it 
may be committed, and the supposed ne¬ 
cessity of protecting by such severity in¬ 
dustrious tradesmen in the exercise of 
their calling, make it hardly possible that 
it should be committed under any pecu¬ 
liar aggravations. The legislature has in 
this case marked out what the policy 
which suggested the measure induced it to 
consider as aggravations; that the theft 
was committed privately, that it was in a 
shop, and that the thing stolen is of five 
shillings value. What, to follow the spirit 
of the law, can possibly be considereg as 
aggravations? Are they that the shop 
was very much frequented, and was 
crowded with customers; that the theft 
was committed with such extraordinary 
address as to elude the utmost vigilance; 
or that the properly stolen was of a value 
very greatly beyond that which is men¬ 
tioned in the statute ? Surely no person 
can contend that any one.of these circum- 
siances can make such an alteration in the 
offence, that with it the crime should be 
punished with death, and without it, should 
be subjected to a slighter punishment. 
Least of all can the value of the property 
stolen be such an aggravatiop; because 
the law was intended to afford a prttfegtion 
to tradesmen, in instances where they 
could nut exert a sufficient vigilance for 
their own protection: but in articles of 
cunsideroble value, they are boqpd to 
exert that vigilance. To such an instance 
___ «• 

meant that it is more fol* the public ad¬ 
vantage, the proposition i think cannot be 
maintained. The security of civil life, 
which is essential to the value.and the 
enjoyment of every blessing it soatain.*, 
and the interruption of wbira is fi}fiovretl 
by universal misery and confusioivtB pro¬ 
tected chiefly by the dreadof puoisWsnl-” 
{Prin. of Mor.and Pol. Phi{.vol;f2,p.i5ip.) 
By the dread ofponisbniient, itis llWbat 
fC;— Jppendix, 
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wv may ap{))y the language which Palcy 
has applieii to another, <' it will he difli* 
cult to shew, that without gross and cul* 

of punishment as a conseqaence of guilt, 
lint of punishment falling indiscriminately 
on those who have not, and on those who 
have, provoked it by their crimes. The 
security of civil life is undoubtedly the 
^rst object ^f^ all p('n.>l taws j but by no¬ 
thing can that s^iM^ity bo innie grievously 
interrupted than by tiie innocent sullering 
for the crimes of the guilty. It should 
seem from theanimadrersionsuf Dr. Paiey, 
that he imagined that those who have 
adopted tins maxim, treat ilia escape of 
ten guilty persons as a trivial ill, whereas, 
they deem it an evil of very great iniig- 
riiiude, but yet one legs destructive of the 
security and happiness of ilie community, 
than that one innocent maU should be put 
to death witb the forms aaJ solemnities of 
justice. 

“ The misfortune,” continues Dr. Paiey, 
" of an individual, fur such may the suf¬ 
ferings, or even the death of an innocent 
person be called,whentliey are occasiuneti 
by.i\pevil intention, cannot be placed in 
competition with this object.” He here 
speaks of the sufteriiigs and privations en¬ 
dured by the victim, as if tln-y were the 
only evils rosoliiiig from the punishment 
of the iiinurent. He overlooks entirely 
the inuichit.fa which arise from the con¬ 
sideration, that the most perfect innocence, 
and the most implicit submission to the 
laws cannot afiord security to those who 
. possess the one, and practise the other, 
lie leaves altogether out of his conside- 
rktion that disrespect for thetnbunals which 
is th« nicicessary consequence of so terrible a 
failureintbeadminislFHtion of justice. He 
does not reflbct how much theeileetof ex¬ 
ample must bo weakened by men being 
taught from' what they have themselves 
witnessed, that the wretch, whom they see 
^^usigned to punisbmoiu, may be in the 
bighe;^ degree unfortunate, and in no de¬ 
gree guilty. He does not take into his 
account the hopes which the punishment 
of an intiooent'man ever affords to the 
guilty, by placii^ in so striking a point 
of view, the fallibHity of our tribunals: 
and by shewing bow uncertain it is that 
pun^nKnt vyill be the consequonoe of 
g4|u, *• Could the escape often of the most 
wtspelhte crlmiaats have ever produced as 
&ucb tttichief to society, as did the pub¬ 
lic execiitioiu of CataiV D’Anglade, or 
elate qf iasecarity. |ii 


pable negligence on the part of the suf* 
ferer, such examples can ever become so 
frequent as to make it necessary to coii- 

wbich men were placed by some of these 
fatal errors in the administration of justice 
in Fiance, is strongly exeniplihed by the 
saying of a man of considerable eminenca 
in that country, who declared, that if he 
were accused of stealing the towers of 
Notre Dame, he would consult his safety 
by flight rather ihuii risk the event of a 
trial, though the crime imputed to him 
was ntanifustly impossible.—-Dr. Paiey 
goes on to observe, “ that courts of justice 
should not be deterred from the applica¬ 
tion of their own rules of adjudication, by 
every suspicion of danger, or by the mere 
possibility of confounding tlu; innocent 
with the guilty.” And in this observa¬ 
tion every body must agriie with him. 
If courts of justice were never to inflict 
punishment where there was a possifiility 
of the accused being innut.''nt, no punish¬ 
ment would in any case be inflicted. In 
those instances in which the proof of guilt 
seems to be most complete, the utmost 
that can bn truly afliimed of it is, that it 
amounts to a very high probability: no 
truth, that depends on human testimony, 
can ever bt; properly said to be demon¬ 
strated, Human vvitnessrs may utter 
falsuhooJ, or may be deceived. Even 
where there have been a nuniH^V of con¬ 
current and unconnected circumstances, 
which have appeared inexplicable upon 
any hypothesis but that of the accused 
being guilty, it has yet sometimes been 
made evident that he was innocent. Nay, 
in some instances where men have borna 
evidence against themselves, and have 
made a spoiltaneous confession of thu 
crimes imputed to them, not only they 
were not, but they could not be guilty, 
the crimes confessed being impossible. 
With the wisest laws, and the most perfect 
administration of them, the innocent may 
sometimes be doomed to suffer the fate of 
the guilty, for it were vain to hope, that 
from any human institution, all error can 
be excluded. Yet these are considerations 
which are calculated very strongly to 
imprese upon courts of justice, not indeed 
that they “ should be deterred from tba 
application of their own rules of adjudica- 
iion,*”Vit that they should use the utmost 
care aii\circuinspectiou in the applica* 
tion of mose rules; that in a state of 
things .'where they ate so liable to error, 
they (;%(uJ|^t be too fuaxious tp guard 
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stitute Ik cl&Sfl of ospital oifences of very belibre,. been considered ' by ftnjp ()f tbe 
^ide and large extent." (p. 283.) IH judged as sufficient ^graratitoidi to waiTont 
truth, none of these circumstances hare, ' theu suftering this cftfei bur to e'xe* 


against it, and that if it be ft great public 
evil, dk it undoubtedly is, that the guilty 
should escape, it is a public evil of mud: 
greatermagniiiide, that the iniiooeiit shouiri 
sufler. It should be recollected too, that 
the object of penal laws, is the protection 
and security of the innocent; that the 
punishment of the guilty is resorted to 
only as the means of attaining that object. 
When, therefore, the guilty' escape, the 
law has merely failed of its intended dTect; 
it has done no good, indeed, but it has 
done no harm. But when the innocent 
become the victims of tlie law, the law is 
not merely inefficient, it does not merei]| 
fail of accomplishing its intended objeit 
it injures the persons it was meant to pro¬ 
tect, St creates the very evii it was to cure, 
and destroys the security it was made to 
preserve.—''They ought rather,” con¬ 
tinues Paley, '* to rctKxi, that lie who falls 
by a mistalion sentence, rrmy be coii'-ider 
en as falling for his country, wbi'st be 
suffers under the (,perntion of tiio^e rules, 
by the general tfleet and tendeiiey of 
which the wcHhso of the community is 
maintained ami uphold.” Notliitig is 
more e,>sy than thus to philosojihize and 
act the fatriui for others, and to arm our¬ 
selves with topics of consolation, and rea¬ 
sons fur enduring with fortitude the evils 
to which, not ourselves, but others aic ex¬ 
posed. I doubt, however, very much, 
whether this is attended with any salutary 
eflects. Instead of endeavouring thus to 
extenuate and to reconcile to the minds of 
those who sit in judgment upon their fel¬ 
low creatures so terrible a calamity ns a 
mistake in judicature to the injury of the 
innocent, it would surely be a wiser part 
to set before their eyes all the conse¬ 
quences of so fatal an error in their strong 
but real colours. To represcut to them, 
that of all the evils which can befal a vir¬ 
tuous man, the very greatest is to fte con¬ 
demned and to sufler a piibHe ptioishtnent 
as if he were guilty. To see alt hts hopes 
and expectations frustrated; all the pros¬ 
pects in whifch be is indulging, and tbe 
pursuits which he is following, for the be¬ 
nefit, pefbapt, of those who are dekrer to 
him than himself, bmoght to a sudden 
cIoN; te be torn from tbe mius't of his 
family; to witness the afliictien they 
auffer; and to anticipate the still.'deeper 
aflTiction ihaS dwatts them: nof! to have 


even the sad consolation «f being pitted} 
to see himself bratulcd with public igno¬ 
miny ; to leave a name which will only' 
excite horror or disgust ] to think thet the 
children he leaves behind him, niast.,. 
when they recal their father^s memory, 
hang down their heads with shame; to 
know that even if at some distant time if 
should chance that the truth should be 
made evident, and that justice should be 
done to his hame^ still that his blood will 
have been shed uselessly for mankind, 
that his melancholy story will serve 
wherever it is told, only to excite alarm 
in the bosoms of the best metnbei s of so¬ 
ciety, and to encourage the speculations 
for evading the law, in which wicked men 
may indulge. Let us represent to ouri 
selves the judges who condemned Galas to 
die, apologiaing for their conduct with the 
reasoning of Paley. Admitting that it 
was a great misfortune to the individual, 
but none, to tbe public, and that even to 
the individual the misfortune was greatly 
alleviated l>y the reflection, that iiis ex- 
.ample would tend to deter parents in fu¬ 
ture from embroing tlieir hands in the 
blood of their children, and that in this 
instance the sofleriitgs of the innorem 
would prevent the errmes of those who 
had a propensity to guilt. With what 
horror and (fisgu.st vtould not every well 
forined mind shrink from such a defence! 
When we are weighing the evil of the pu¬ 
nishment of oiic innocent ntan against that 
of tiie impunity of ten h ho arc guilty, we 
ought to icflect, that the suflerihg of the. 
innocent is generally attended in the par¬ 
ticular instance with the eAfXpe of the 
g'liliy. Instances have, indeed, occurred 
like that Which I have already mentioned 
of Galas, where a man has been offered up 
as a sacrillce to the laws, though tbd laws 
bad never been viol.iled : where the tri¬ 
bunals have comnnlitted the double tnis- 
ake of supposing a criins where none had 
been committed, and of finding a criminal 
where none could cxi-st.’' These, however, 
are very gross, and therefore very rare 
jxathplcs of judicial error. In mpst casis 
he crime fs ascertained, and lO dUcover 
:he author of rt is all that remains w in- 
restigiition; and in erdfy kac’h case, if 
here follow an erfememis conviction, a 
:wo-fold evil most be incurred, thnesgapn 
f the guilty, as wdfl as the tfaflfcring of 
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coted. It has been ex«cuted, indeed, in 
instances where the oflfenders were of very 
bad character, had been tried and acquit¬ 
ted for other'and much more heinous 
crimes, or-bad set up a fahe defence, and 
produced witnesses to prove it; yet these 
are all circumstances foreign to the object 
of the legislature in protecting retail 
J^rades, and fail nut within any of the 
principles which Dr. Paley has upon this 
std>ject endeavoured to establish. 

" The prerogative of pardon is properly 
ret>erved to the chief magistrate. The 
power of suspending the laws is a privi¬ 
lege of loo high a nature to be coininitied 
to many hands, or to those of any infe¬ 
rior officer in the state. The king also 
can best collect the advice by which his 
lieaolutions shall be governed.” Those 
who to every attempt at improvement are 
accustomed to oppose a panegyric on our 
law and coiiKtitutioii, frequently adopt a 
course which is very convenient for their 
purpose. As theory and practice are often 
upon these .subjects very dissimilar, and 
are sonietimes in direct opposition to each 
other, th<y select for the topic of their 
ettetfaiiuni whichever they can reprc.sent 
in the most favourable light; and of this 
we have here a very remarkable instance. 
In eveiy thing which Dr. Paley has hi¬ 
therto said, it is the established practice, 
a practice which alters and almost super¬ 
sedes the written law, svhichdte has been 
vindicating; but now he suddenly takes 
an opposite course, and holds up to our 
admiration a part of the constitution which 
exists in theoiy, but is almost abiogated 
ill practice. In every county of England 
but Middlesex, and in every part of Wales, 
this privilege of suspending the laws, 
high as it is, is exercised, not by the chief 
roagistrate,'bui by subordinate officers in 
the statd, and without the'assistance of 
that best advice which the King can col¬ 
lect. It is true that they exercise this 
privilege in the name of the King, in 
whos^name too they ailminister the law; 
and if Uiis fiction is to be resorted to, it 


the inno.cent. Perhaps amidst the crowd 
of tbose -who are’gazing upon the suppos¬ 
ed criminal, wheh^he is led out to execu¬ 
tion, mjy iie lurking the real murderer, 
who, while he contemplates the fate of the 
wret^ before him, reflects with scorn 
upon the imbecility of the law, and be¬ 
comes more hardened, and derives more 
<XHifide/ice in the dangerous career upon 
which hchat enter^ih ... F ... 


may be said with as much truth, that the 
King decides causes, and tries prisoners, 
as that he exercises fo's power of suspend¬ 
ing the laws. 

" ButJet this power be deposited where 
it will,” adds Dr. Paley, the exettise of 
it ought to be regarded as a judicial act; 
as a deliberation to be conducted with the 
same character of impartiality, with the 
same exact and diligent attention to the 
proper merits and circumstances of the 
case, as that which the judge upon the 
bench w'as expected to maintain and shew 
in the trial of the prisoner’s guilt. The 
questions, whether the prisoner be guilty, 
or whether, being guilty, he ought to he 
executed, are equally questions of public 
justice. The adjudication of the latter 
ouestion is as much a function of magis- 
%icy as the trial of the former. The pub¬ 
lic H'ellare is interested in both. The 
conviction of an oflender should d«j)end 
upon nothing but the proof of his guilt; 
nor the execution of the sentence upon 
any thing besides the quality and circum¬ 
stances of his crime.” Nothing can shew 
in a stronger point of view the defects of 
the system which Dr. Paley defends, than 
this single passage. He here imposes upon 
tha judges dutios which it is imiKissible for 
them to discharge. If, indeed, he had 
contented himself with saying, that this 
suspension of the law ought iic^t to be a 
favour " yiehled to solicitation or granted 
to friemlsbip, or made suhsei vieni to the 
conciliating or gratifying of political at¬ 
tachments,” no puison could have disputed 
his doctrine, though many might have won¬ 
dered that he had thought it worth while to 
state what was so obvious; but when he goes 
un to say, that it must be considered as a 
judicial act, or as the adjudication of a 
question of public justice, he really deals 
with the judges no less hardly than the, 
Egyptian tyrant did with the children of 
Israel, when he commanded them to make 
bricks, but withheld from them the mate¬ 
rials with which they were to be made. A 
judicial act is the application of an exist¬ 
ing law to facts which have been judirinlly 
proved : but where is the law of which 
the judge, in the exercise of this power, is 
to nake the application ? Or how can it 
be said that there has been judicial proof 
of facts, fur which the criminal has never 
been put upon his trial, which have never 
been subniitted toa jury, and upon which, 
consequently, a jury has come to no deci* 
sion ? 

Of all.the duties, indeed, which a judge 
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has to discharge, the exercise of this dis* come far more sewire thait they went 
cretion must be the most painful. It is when originally passed. Not to dwell on- 
true that there are no -duties, however aw- the circumstance of their severity baviiy|f 
ful.’no situation, however difficult with increased Justin the proportion thatth# 
which long habit will not render the best value of money has diminished^ the stale of 
of mert' familiar; but if we represent to the criminal law in other respecter al^O - 
ourselves a judge newly raised to that time when these laws were enacted, af* 
eminence, just entering upon the circuit, forded an excuse for passing tliem which 
and become for the first time the arbiter has long ceased to exist. ' « 

of the lives of his fellow-creatures, we shall When in the reign of king William, tha 
be able to form to oursdves some ide i of bent lit of clergy was tahen away from the 
the difficulties he has to encounter, and of crime of privately stealing in a shop, 
the anxiety whicli be must necessarily feel, goods of the value of five shillings, that 
Sworn to administer tlie law, he is at the oileiice was already punishable capitally 
same time the (k'po«itnrv of that royal tie- on all but those who could read. The statute 
niency vvhich is to interrupt its execution, had nootiicr ettect, therefore, than to place 
In danger of obstructing the due course of men, whose crime was aggravated fay the 
justice on the one hand, or of refusing cducalinn which they had received, upon 
mercy to those who liavu a fair claim to it a level with those who had to urge, in ex¬ 
on the other, he finds no rules laid down, tenuation of their guilt, the deplorable ig« 
or principles established by the legislature, norance in which they had been left by 
to gu^le hss judgment. He must fix for their parents and by the state. 
iiimsclf the principles and the rules by The same observation cannot, indeed, be 
which be is to act, at the same time that made on the act of the 1f2th Anne, which 
he is to apply them and bring them into relates to stealing money or goods in a 
action, and yet he cannot but be aware, dvvelliiig-liouse: but when it passed, only - 
that the princi[)les winch he shall adopt seven years had elapsed since the adoption 
will probably not be those of his successor, of the law, which extended the beiiefktof 
who will have maxims of justice and of clergy to the illiterate, .as weH as to those 
mercy of Ins own, but which cannot possi- who could read : and men who had been 
bly be foresein ; and at the same time he j accustomed to see ignorant persons con- 
must know that it i.s nothing but a unifor- i victed capitally, for stealing what wa.s of 
niity of p;|cticc which can make the ex- the value only of thirteen-pence, in any 
ercisc cither of severity or of lenity useful place, or under any circuinsUnces, coul<l 
to the public. In such a state of enibar- not have thought it an act of great severity, 
ra.s.sment, it is, that he i.s called upon to to appoint death as a punishment for steal- 
(IcciJe, and upon his decision the life of ing in a dwelling-house property of the 
an individual depends ; nay, upon the de- value of forty-shillings, 
cision of a single case may depend the It is sufficient, however, to say of those 
lives of many individuals. The clemency laws, that they are not, and that it if 
he shews, though it spares the life of a impossible that they should, be executed ; 
single convict, may be the means of allur- and that instead of preventing, they have 
ing others to the commission of the same multiplied crimes, the very crimes they 
crime, who irom other judges will not meet were intended to repress, and others no 
with the same lenity. The execution of a less alarming to society, perjury, and tbo 
severe judgment may he the means of pro- obstructing the administration of justice, 
curing impunity to many other criminals, But although these laws are not execute 
by inducing the prosecutors to shrink from ed, and may be said, therefore,-to^exisk 
their dnty, and jurymen to violate their only in theory, they are attended, with 
oaths. many most serious practical consequences.' 

From the foregoing observations it Amongst these, it is not the least important 
should seem, that the laws w'hich it is that they form a kind’ of standard of 
proposed to repeal, cannot well be defend- cruelty to justify every’harsh’and exceSMi 
ed as part of a general system of criminal sive extircise of authority. Upon^l such 
jurisprudence. Taken by tbem.selves, it occasions these unexecuted Jaws a|e ap*>^ 
seems still more difficult to justify them, pealed to as if they were in daily >(«ceeit* 
They are of such inordinate severity, that, tion. Complain of the very severe punisi|« 
as laws now to be executed, no. person menu which prevail in the army and the 
would speak to their defence. Th^y hatfe, nav.y, and you are^ told that the o^neei, 
indeed, by a change of circumstaitces* be- which are so chastised, woald by^tbeinnsf 
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ntcipal l&w bfe punished with death 
When not longp since a governor of one o 
the West India islands was accused of haV' 
ing ordered that a young woman should be 
tortured, his counsel said in his defence, 
that the woman had been guilty of a theft, 
and that by the laws of this country bor 
life would httve been forfeited. When, in 
•. the framing new laws, it is proposed to ap' 
point for »«ery sligiit transgression a very 
aevere punishment, the argument always 
urged in support of it is, that actions, not 
much more criminal, are by the already 
existing law punished with death. So in 
the exerdise of that large discretion which 
is left t6 the judges, the state of the law 
affords a justification for severities, which 
could not otherwise be justified. When 
for an offence, which is very low in the 
scale of mortal turpitude, the ponisbinent 
of transportation for life is inflicted, a man 
who only compared the crime with the 
punishment, would be struck with its ex¬ 
traordinary severity ; but he finds, upon 
inquiry, that all that mass of human suf¬ 
fering which is comprised in the sentence, 
passes by the names of tenderness and 
Isevcy, because death is affixed to the 
crime by a law scarcely ever executed, 
and, as some persons imagine, never in¬ 
tended to be executed. 

For the honour of our national character 
^for the prevention'of crimes-—for the 
maintenance of that respect which is due 
to the law's, and to the administration of 
justice—and for the sake of preserving the 
Mnctity of oaths—it is highly expedient 
that these statutes should be repealed. 

Mr.' Windham. 1 do not rise with any 
intention to resist the introduction of the 
measure proposed by ray learned and 
hou. friend. I certainly concur with him 
hi thinking, that it would be extremely 
proper fe revise many of ohr laws, espe¬ 
cially those laws by which the lower 
classes are almost solely afl'ected : laws 
cf tliis description, Originatiiig in a spirit 
of lafr making, in a certain Ugiskmdi Co- 
tmthef' peculiar to our tinres, have been 
passed with toa much facility ; and too 
mach power has been given, too great 
i'latitude ef discretion has been intrusted 
to inferior magiset^tes. It was upon this 
principfe that 1, daring the last se»ion, 
•ppoa^ a bill, which I am sorry to hear 
M^fOlie renewed in the present session. 
(Ilfiiilnibly alluding to lord Erskine’s Bill 
ig^nst Crxehy to Animals.) Laws are toe 
l^ly .proposed, and too easily carried, 
when they dfieet only the lower classes: 

'^ thofe with, whom gentlemen in this House 


have not so much sympathy as with others; 
those ** whose friend the world is pet, nor 
the world's law.” But against the whole 
doctrine of my learned friend, against* hit 
attacks upon the venerable |)r. Faley, I 
most protest. My learned friend must 
know that it is utterly impossible to avoid 
placing discretion in some tribunals, and 
what tribunals are so proper as the judges 
of the land, in whom my learned and hon. 
friend thinks that confidence ought not to 
he placed. Of Dr. Paley’s work upon 
Moral Philosophy, it is scarcely possible 
to speak with praise appropriate to its 
merits. It does not, indeed, contain any 
thing new; but it has collected and placed 
truths in such a familiar and pleasing form, 
as to insure the approbation of the intel¬ 
ligent, and to prevent the unenlightened 
from being misled. 1 have ever consider¬ 
ed this work to be a great national bless¬ 
ing : its principles are irrofragablec and 
the attempt which ha^Jost been made to im¬ 
pugn them, can only tend to confirm their 
strength. I shall this night content myself 
with requesting gentlemen to read, before 
we meet again, the excellent observations 
upon criminal law made by this celebrated 
divine; and to judge for themselves. 

The SoUcUor General. It is not my in¬ 
tention to oppose the introduction of the 
bills, but I must enter my protest against 
many of the principles of n^ hon. and 
learned friend which seem to form the 
basis of his motion. My hon. and learn¬ 
ed friend may possibly have alluded 
to me in his observation that there are 
some persons adverse to all innovation, 
wliether productive of good or pregnant 
with evil. (No, no, no.) I am rcaily to 
admit, that 1 long have, that I now do, and 
” ever shall, view ail innovations on esta¬ 
blished systems with a jealous eye. 1 am 
proud to confess that 1 am an enemy to 
the opposition of theoretical speculation 
to practical good. Whether they are the 
doctrines of Dr. Smith or of Dr. Faley, or 
of any other speculative writer, 1 shall 
always be extremely cautious how 1 agree 
to alterations in ancient practices, which, 
although atterided with s6ine evils, may, 
upon the whole, be preferable to the in¬ 
curring the risk of sfeting upon new and 
untried theories- But I am u6(, therefore, 
averse from all improvement. Because I 
candot assent to principles which have a 
tendency to overturn the whole system of 
the criminal'law of the country, and to 
excite qdidm and discredit upob the jddget 
and the .adininistration' of bur law, 1 am 
not an enemy to all improvem\;nt. Our 
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laws may labour under some defects from 
which no human laws, framed with human 
imperfections, ever can be exempt. My 
ieanied and hon. friend is desirous to cut 
up by ihe root all discretion in the judges, 
and to trust it to juries ; but it is utterly 
impossible to avoid giving a discretionary 
power, and where can it be sr> properly 
placed as in the hands of the judges. We 
cannot have angels to execute the laws, 
and men must be subject to the frailties in* 
cidental to human nature. Even if capital 
punishments were to be abolished, except 
for treason and murder, there must still 
be a discretionary power given in other 
cases. The inconsistency of the present 
motion is too obvious to escape observation. 
My lion, and learned friend, at the very mo* 
nieiitwhen he proposes to destroy ail dis* 
crelionary power, desires that the judges 
may be impowered to inflict a discretion¬ 
ary punishment when the punishment of 
death abolished; and he proposes to 
substitute transportation, although he has 
given notice of an intention to propose 
the abolition too of this punishment. Ami 
to be considered an enemy to all impruve- 
menl because I look with jealousy upon 
measures frought with consequences so 
injurious. 

My hon. and learned friend has said, 
that crime is increased by the relaxation 
of the Jaw. (Hear, hear!) 1 have never 
heard this^nur, existing as this opinion 
does in imagination, do I believe that it 
in reality exists: and, even if 1 am in 
error, if the greatest punishment against 
some classes of olFcnces is seldom en¬ 
forced, yet it must be rementbered that 
the power to inflict it imposes a salutary 
terror against the perpetration ol crime. 
1 make these observations, not with any 
intention to oppose the iiiution, but solely 
from the conviction tliat such principles 
as 1 have this night heaid stated, ought 
not to pass unnoticed. 

Mr. fV, Smith. The speech of the boa. 
and learned gent, who has just Siit down, 
appears to me to be, in the main, so i,r* 
relevant to the question now before th» 
House, that I shall confine- myself to hie 
misrepresentations of the remarksmade by 
my learned friend who has brought for*, 
ward the present important motion. The 
cry of the danger attendantupoa all innova* 
lion, of the jealousy with which all at* 
tempts to reform ought to be watched, of 
salutary theories and injurious pracUce, has 
been so often heard, that its repetition, not 
▼ery interesting from it;| novelty^, ’cannot 


be expected, to prevent the fair examwa* 
tion of any plan submitted to. the con^ 
sideration of the legislature. If ever 
there were a raw where this cry of' dsn* 
gerous theory should be disregarded, it is 
the present case. My honourable and 
learned friend, to whom the country »4ti* 
debted for the agitation of .this question, 
has proceeded with that caution wbich 
was to be expected from hira.^ He hOI 
not advanced a .step without facts to ware 
rapt all his conclu.sinns. * Ho is not misled 
by any of these wild, extravagant, and 
visionary schemes of theoretical perfec*. 
tion at which the learned Solicitor General 
seems to be so alarmed : but his reasoning 
is founded on facu, on statements returned 
to this House, and now lying upon yonr 
table. It is not by amusing tte House 
with these old cries against theory, but 
by answering these statements of facts, 
that I shall be satisfied. The object 
my learned ft lend is to repeal those taws 
where the punishments are so dispropor*- 
tioned to the crimes, a» to prevent the 
execution of the law ; and ' by enacting 
milder punidiments, to diminish crime by 
the certainty of their execution. Tbi* 
the learned gent, opposite construes into 
a plan for overturning the criminal law of 
the country'. The foundation of the mo* 
tion made by my hon. and learned i^fiend 
rests upon tliu statements returned to' the 
House, by which the inconvenience of the 
present practice seems to be demonstratedt 
Unable to meet these facto, the learned 
gent, has indulged himself in general de* 
claiiiatioiM, applicable, not to the present 
motion, but agaiitot all ameiforatioR of 
laws, which being, as be says, practically 
good, ought not, as he thinks, to be madt 
bettor. 

The Solicitor General. In e^plansdion 
of my objections to the principles laid 
down by my hon. and leanied ftiend, hi 
which I have been misunderstood 1 hope 
it will be remembered, that my observe* 
tions were cautiously confoied lo,lilesa 
principles, and that they did not extend 
to Ihe motion now before the itousSk 
which I i^ver intended to oppose. 

The Ghaiwolhr cf the .Exe^qmn Th« 
hon. genl. who rose, as he .said, solely for 
the porposo of correcting what he teraoed 
the HiisrepreseAtation of the sfolomoni 
made by my bon. and learned ftiend whn 
brought' forward this motion, bos'* beeni 
hurried by his laudable uixiety into^ thh 
ceramisaion- of the ofiToneo which he HI 
desirous to recti^ .♦ fojr he hae,»ittforflMi[t 
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raUsHd^rstoadli ormott oniiiteh' 
timmlty iaiivepre«eDi«cl tire, wirele ari;u 
naent of my^.bon* and teamed friend, the 
Solicitor'General# with whoee reaconing 
1 bare HD beeHation in raying that J. en- 
tireljr concur, iliat the Englith law, 
JDOlwHhrtanding these theoretical speen 
iatkms, is nok practically sangoinary, can 
ftot he inore satis&ctorily demonstrated 
than , front the <suteaient made by the 
. boB. ^ fearoed ^nt. who hat occasioned 
, the discussion of this question, and who 
will he the last person to suppose that the 
practice is not a part, or indeed the very 
essence of the. law. He has informed the 
. House that, after a.careful examination of 
the various documenu upon the table, it 
appears that the punishment of death has 
been inflicted only upon one out of 1,872 
Slenders. Can there be a stronger illus* 
ti^ion, of, the practical humanity of our 
l^Wt or of the anxious tenderness with 
which flie.disoretion so properly, intrusted 
to the crown is exercised. A discretion 
Which, with as much respect as my learn- 
. «d friend for the trial by jury, I should 
lament to see transferred from the bench 
j|p.a tribunal formed of men, who, from 
. ^eir education and habits of life, compe- 
. tent as they are to judge of the subjects 
Bpw submitted to their consideration, ap¬ 
peal^ me to bo ill calculated for the mi- 
Out^hveAigatiCna which are necessary in 
the dispensations of mercy. Investiga¬ 
tions so intricate, and frequently turning 
{ipoa.such nice, such imperceptible points, 
i^t, in the . instances adduced this night 
. Isy-tbe bon. and.. learned mover of the da- 
bate, (be motis'es by which his Majesty's 
Bd.tcisers. have been iofluenced seem to 
, have escaped the acuteness with which he 
Jm accustomed to examine all subjects that 
appftav to-hjni.to have a-tendency to pro- 
'lUQte. th^ welfare of mankind. 'I'he hoa. 
ipapt., in cmiflrroation of his theory, has 
.biwentefl, to the case of the fowl-stealers, 
^t different rpunUbments were inflicted 
judges, upon two persons con 


[,9f the same qfieoce; and he has 
his disapprobatiem of the eon- 
(tfhw Majtsiy^e advisers upon a late 
. Jor a. murder ■ committed' hi a 

<So.difleiy^t .is appearance and 
^^imtily* so.Afferent is theoreti^l evil and 
.ipMlt^ good, tbai I,am sure, upon re- 
*ip|pv^, the huB. ^t. will see the pro- 
,||^jwVoj>riB(y .of appwreid iojuidce 
ep.hduuting di^rent ^ishments upon 
SrB; pejtioas convjctedof the aame offence. 
J)ogi any. eafucity to dwcpver 


that this poniebmeift' may -well have been 
authorized; either by diflStrent shades 
in the ■ same oflfenee; or by tho real rela¬ 
tive guilt of the two criminals; of whom' 
one may have been an inexperienced 
youth, misled by the artiflees of bis com¬ 
panion, an old and hardened offender. 
With respect io the late execution to 
which allusion has been made, 1 cannot be 
so unmindful of the feelings of tlie surviv¬ 
ing relatives of that unfortunate person, 
as to dilate upon the imputation; nor so 
unjust to myself, or disrespectful to the 
House, as io be wholly silent. It will, I 
trust, be sufltcient for me to assure the 
House, that the warrant for that execution 
was signed after the most distressing and 
anxious deliberation, and with the hope, 
if possible, to discover that the law ought 
not to take its course. These hopes were 
vain. The law of the land was violated 
by an agt wnich the law, as it is called, of 
honour, would have itself condemned. 
The warrant was signed with a deep con¬ 
sideration of the misery of the individual, 
but from a sense of an afflicting duly due 
to the community. 1 canmot conceal the 
pain which 1 feel in hearing observations 
unexpected from the candour of the 
learned gentleman, and which, if he had 
' troubled himself to have inquired, he 
would have learnt were unfounded. The 
warrrant was not signed hastily: it would, 
I will venture to say, have beeG sanction¬ 
ed by my learned friend himself. This 
explanation 1 have thought due to myself, 
to the bon. gent., and to the House. 1 
shall sit down, without pledging myself 
either to support or oppose the present 
measure, by merely saying, that 1 think a 
case has been made out which is .so far 
deserving the consideration of the House 
as not to justify any opposition to the in¬ 
troduction of the bills. 

Sir S. RomiUy. As the motion which 
I have bad the honour to submit to the 
consideration of the House has not met 
with any opposition, 1 should not avail 
myself of the privilege, to which. 1 by 
-courtesy am entitled, of rising to reply, 
were 1 not desirous to assure .my honoura¬ 
ble friend who baa just sat down, that he 
has totally misunderstood me; of which, 
upon reflation, 1 am sure he will be sa- 
tufied,-—and were 1 not anxious to pro¬ 
tect myself from the misrepresentatioo of 
my sentiments by my hon. friend near 
me,.(Mr. Windham),, anfl by an bon. 

? lent, -.upon the opposite aide ol the House, 
Sk>Ucitbr Generstj}# whu-huve thought pro* 
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per to stat^ that I have attacked tlie ce)e> * To the next charge 1 abtll bajlotaHy‘si- 
hraied work of Dr. Paley ; tliat I have lent, were I to consider only the ffrtrtsaWe 
not been too respectful to the judges; and eftect of such an accusation* tt|3oa' the 
'who have expressed their alarm that the minds of the learned judges themii<4ves> to 
measures now proposed to the legislature whom i have been su|>n«sed to have been 
are pvt of a plan to overturn the criminal wanting in respect. They will not He 
law of the country. misled by such imputations. ImpUtattobs 

In discharge of my duty as a member of which, from the consciousness of their 
of this House, I certainly shall never be own virtuous motives, they will have no 
deterred from freely stating my senti- suspicion: and, from their haj^iis of exft-’ 
mciits ofopinions which I conceive to be mining evidence before they assent, they 
injurious, although these opinions are vvil! not place any ici*auce;—they would 
sanctioned by the practice of ci-niinies or not condemn a stranger upon such a state- 
supported by the most vciierahh- autliuri- ment: 1 am |)roud to say that I have the 
ties. From such obedient unaniuiity, happinexs to be honoured wish the friend- 
front such attempts to destroy all free ship of some of the learned judges; and I 
spoken truth, I must dissent: but how the -tut sure they arc all too well uc(|uaiHti:d 
hon gent, can imagine that it was iny in- vvith -me to imagine that I could fur-a 
teiition to undervalue Dr. Paley, or that moment be foigelful of the obligations 
my v/ords have cxpressetl any bitch in- which we all feel for the faithful discharge 
tention, it is extremely diHicult for me, of the arduous duties of their situations, 
whei^^l con.sidur the enlightened mind of and for the ptue admiuistrution of justice 
my hon. frieml who has made this accusa- for which this country is to omiueully dis- 
lion, to tliscovcr. I am sure it will be in tinuui.-hcd. It is not to remove any im- 
the rerol lection of the whole House that I jn e^sion u|)on their inind.« that I think it 
anxiously ctideavourcd to exjivess tlio re- iu’re;£;''ry to ncit.u e the extraordinary in¬ 
spect which i unfcignc'lly' feci for Dr. s liuatitmj of my bun friend; but 1 should 
Faiey ; and if my real praise is to have wisli my lion, friend himself to knov^ tltat 
as niiicit value as my supposed censure, I it is not disrc-spectful to suppose, that una- 
aiii sure it will not be forgotten, that 1 nimify of opinion, upon the most iiilricate 
was not more sparing than my bon. frii'iirl spcculutions into the motives of Ituman 
in such praise of Dr. Paley, as it is in iny action, is not to he expected from any 
power to bestow'. I am not r») nnuiiiull'ul jndge.s, however enlightened atid however 
of ilie obnga'.ions which society owes to virtuous, until they are wholly free from 
the l.ihours of a lif:; devoted, as Dr. Pa- all the tailings of man’s nature, 
ley’s was t‘> ihc dtiiies of his calling, and It wordd be a waste of your time tb rea- 
Ihe a I'.ancemcnt of knowledge, as hastily son upon ih? supposition of my hon. 
to attack toy p.’s'tiion which he. has main- friend, that an alteratii'n of the law for a 
t-ined. Pill J am too well aware of the particular species of larceny can be m- 
mlinuiti''s uf '.-iir nature to sop() 0 <e, that lended to overturn the criminal lavir of 
s'lcli ext'n-ivi’i speculations can be free Hngland. It is a common, and may be a 
from all mit':’kc : and, whatever mav be convenient mode of proceeding, to prevent 
tlie im igina iici ■ of tile ho!'.. gent., if he. I llie progress of improvement/ by endeS- 
do rcauv co ii '. . that, wbcii attempting I vouring to excite the odium wfth’wbrdi ill 
to detect u avolt'I' h'c.ror-', I am iujuriug f attempts to leform are attended'. Upein 
the reputaiioii td an anflir.r whose first such expedients it is scarcely necessary for 
well nitisi have h.ccii the a'Dancement of me to s\v, that 1 have calculated. If, I 
iiuib. I bh.iJi content niy«eif wch ‘lie con- had consult.ed only my own immediate in- 
viciion, '.inl I c.’iinot l>cttcr manifest my tcrests, my time, might have been niofe 
grateful re-jiect i’ur his memory tinin by profitably’ employed in,the prrifessiorr 
endeavouriiig to |;-.r.vcut any error from which I am engaged. If I had fi-stened tb 
being hallowed bv hi; name. My’ hon. the dictates of prutteiiee, if 1 bad been 
frieiu) must iio, be '.upposed to he the only alarmed by s'jch prejudices, I could easily 
admirer of J\. P.iley ; I unite in his have discovered that the hope'to amend 
prat.se, ami 1 join also in the entreaty law is not the disposition most fdvoiiraMo 
made by my Imu. f. iend, that, before the for itreKn-fncnl. 1 am ilot uiiacri^airrliKti 
discussion of IIipfc bills, every gentleman with the best road to attorney gcnetjil8hlj|^ 
who is interested in the invcsiiga,tion will and chanccUorsttips: but in tfial^pOTt 
read the remarks upon critniiiai law made which rnv sense of duty dicta^s 
by this so justly celebrated divine. right 1 sliiill and'fi'oiti tfihr'tilb 

f y<)lj.'XfX.J ' (D) — Appendix. ■ * 
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inisi;ti(l.'r<ts!i»lirig, no misrepresentation 
*lialf cit ter mo, 

George GrenviUe supported the 

msrtio.’i. 

f.oaro ivas then t^iven to bring in, 1st, 
A I’ ll to amend the act of king William as 
to privately stealing in shops, warehtwses, 
iic. to the salue of .Os.; 2d, A Bill to 
amend the art of Anne, as to stealing in a 
(iweiliiig-ljonse to the valoe nf Kts.; .'id, 
A Bill •<! amend ^he act of Gt or;'e 11. as 
to 'tealiiii on navigable rivers, Ike, to (be 
value of -IOs. 


IlOV'sE OK <'()MMON\S. 
d/fyrl, 1810. 

[.See Vol. XVI. p 702.] 

Sir Samuel Rotnihy ir.ovni tiie order of 
the day for the fmtlier cnnsiJfration of the 
Report upon the Ri'd for stealing in a 
DwelJine-hon,c : .i nne ane ndnicnts «(•!■« 
read and pesicd. On the ipieononthalllie 
Bill be engrossed — 

Mr. Herbnl of Keiiy s"id :—[ri.se ni'!i 
reluctanct to oppose tin, incusinc w ha ii Ikis 
been sulnnitted to the Houaeby die heii. and 
learped gent.; but 1 cannot, from rrspect 
to any gent’eniro, v.iihl.uld iny dissent 
from a Bill int. tided, -.is 1 f.enetne, to ii.* 
trodiice a dantinous ail' ictn'ii in the cri- 
inhial law of tin . ■ ouni;y. r';|:lca.s;int as 
the task is, ! I’e-t! it to be niy duly t.) reii.st 
these liilhi, awl other IIjIIs of the .'■anm j 
tendency, in every bi.n;e oi tin ir j.u,gvtss 1 
through this Ilmise. Tl.e oi ji rt of llu "e | 
Bills IS to render olfenceb hifiierto ciipi;;.!, j 
no longer fo. As n fiiinid tti the old law, i 
1 >find ruy.se!f h<mad to loisi such ;>o id- 
terniion. I', ij not tight tii..t il sliouid e.o 
forth to tl.o public that llie.e Bills iiave 
pa.sscd tinough this Eoiise, npeii the .sijp- 
po.sitiun tiiat the criininrd law of I'^ngian'i i 
is dofeettve. The arginiien'i.s ot tin* lion. | 
and iearn£.d gent., specious as they ate ni j 
theory, are etreneous in practice. Of this | 
nature are all arguments founded upon tlie j 
iinnihtr.s\sliO escape puiiiiinneiU; which, 

I am |icr>uadt'd, may be ascribfil to veiy 
dillerent cau.ses than to delect in the l.iw | 
of England. Bt-duct from the B!,gvegate 
all those who .'iiV .acopiitlcd through the 
Vinwillingn('.ss of • parlies to pi<i.secute; i 
through their avarice in di cliniiig die cost 
of prose'^ution ; tinough their inabiliiy to 
' the through the mgo- 

Quity of coui'Sel, or by means ot fahse wit* 
besses; and from the peculiar nature of 
the trial by jury, which, aciitlst many ad¬ 
vantages, has some faults, the number of 


tfiose who evade the law will be consider- 
abl 3 ' reduced. The uncertainty, there¬ 
fore, ought not to be ascribed to our law. 
But even allowing the statement to be cor¬ 
rect, il would hiirdly be a fair way of con¬ 
sidering the que.stion: for, besides.the list 
of those who have been convicted capi¬ 
tally, the list of tho.se who have been pu¬ 
nished in any way should he taken into 
account. There is a wide diifcreuce be¬ 
tween any punishment and total impunity. 
Jt is, .sir, a principle univeriiaily acknow¬ 
ledged by all authors on criminal juris¬ 
prudence, that crimes sh'uidd be punished 
not from revenge, but for example : pu- 
iii iliinent is not retrospective but prospec¬ 
tive. It is indicted, not bccau.se crimes 
liHvc been coininitied, but to prevent their 
i'utiiiv cunniiij.Mon. This i.s the principle 
of the law o( Miiglund; il i.s the principle 
oftlu*. actsoi liinry .S, of Philip and Mary, 
and ot the actoi I'li/zibciii, which tj^e hon. 
gent, is desiioiis 1u r-in-al. By reading 
the pi i anibleg of these acts it will easily be 
pcicciscd that I am borne out in a.s.sciti!ig 
that the acts were p..ssed, not in the .spirit 
of rtvLiii'e, but with the just and rational 
object of preventing i rime by the iidlii- 
f.uct of i.\aln(dc. .Sucli hoving hc -n the 
il’'cut ion of (lie Icgi.slatorc, ut; ought to 
be cau'ioiis m miligatnig pi unities wind] 
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cominci.d p,. r|>ct'i.i! imfiri'-onuicnt ? l.ht: 
dt‘.;rouo lu n-vite ibe practice of nailing 
tai-. to the pilloij’ r Ur would lie resort to 
sohiaiy l oiilineincnt ii i a imlilcr substi¬ 
tute r \Vaether mililer, whether more 
inticiful or nut, 1 am not dis|)03cd now to 
ioiji.be; but 1 am convinced that there 
are many pi isons in this country ivho will 
contend to the last ag.ain.st such a system. 
I am proud (or say that I am one of the 
number. Upon the vvhulc* it appears to 
roe, aiuj will 1 trust appear to the Mouse, 
that, in the present state of society, our 
propeniys arc preserved at the e.xpcnse of 
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ag fevf lives as possible. I ana sure that 
many oflences are prevented by the terror 
jt>f death; and it is a language which I 
have often heard among the lower classes, 
that such a thing ought to be avoided, be¬ 
cause rt is a ‘‘ hanging matter.” Ido not 
wish, from the observation I have made tif 
its feftects, and the view I have of us prin¬ 
ciples, to alter the law-, of Iviglaiid, or 
make any material changes in tiie criminal 
code. T will, therefore, second any per- 
.son, who, agreeing with me in sentinient, 
will move any amendment, tending to 
chock the progress of the present Ibll. 

Sir./. Netoporl .— If, Sir, I could enter¬ 
tain the opinion which has been expre.ssed 
by the hon. gent, who has just sat down: 
if 1 could concur with him in thinking, 
tiiat the ends of criminal justice, the pre¬ 
vention of crime, would be more ctfec- 
tually attained by .severity than by ccr- 
taiutyiof pmiisiimc nt; I certainly sitotild, 
with him, resist the introduction of tlx* jlil! 
now before the IJouso: but, as iny st-ui- 
mentsare wholly tliUciciit; as i am -••i iS' 
fled that certainty of puiii&liinent i< I n- 
more cflicacions than any severifv wIiilIi 
is subject to reini-ision and n laXiitioH, I 
shall most tordially co-opcraie with my 
Ic.irncd and lion. Inonil to vvlmiii sve arc 
indebted for the tliscus'sion of tins mi|,Mir- 
taiit (piestioii. 

I have l^ig Ii.;cn convinced tli.iL the cri¬ 
minal laws ol Kiigland rctjiiir* great ann;- 
iioi.iiion : ail opinion in which 1 am much 
fortiiied when Irtllectupon the scntiiiiciits 
of dillcrent autiiors on jurispiudcncc, ami 
the uniform disa|iprobaiinn of our system 
by all foreign nations. I'hcy, judging of 
our law as they see it in theory, miariably 
represent it as sanguiiiaiy, and eim- ted by 
a people upnn whom the mild spirit of 
Christian legislation has not moved. We 
know that in practic»> it does honour to 
the kindness of our national chatactei. It 
is a system which in theory oiiliagcs hu¬ 
manity, is in opposition to tile gcmral 
feelings of the civilized woiid, and i. in¬ 
capable of prai'tiCiii uppiicatioii. 'I'lie 
tlieory of our law, and tlie practice of our 
nation, are at direct variance wi'li each 
other. Can there be stronger evidence of 
the necc.’sity of a reformaiion ^ a neces¬ 
sity which rests upon a principle so clear 
and indisputable, that it is now adopted as 
a innxini by every person who has re¬ 
flected upon the subject. The principle, 
which can never be loo often repeated, is, 
that, ** the real certainty of a le'sscr pu¬ 
nishment will have more ellect, in deter¬ 


ring from the commission of ertm^, than 
the imaginary terror of a greater pnni.vh- 
ment which probably niav irever be in¬ 
flicted.” 

f'u.'.tances of this occur daily ; and arc, 
j I make no doubt, in tlie I'ccollection of 
many g'nitlemen no\V present. I’u one, 
amidst many, 1 will reijuelt a moment's 
atientioii. Some years ago an aet was pas- 
.sed in li eland by wdiicli it was made a 
capital felony to cut d^vvn a tree by day 
or by night. A genlleiiian who dedicated 
much of his pioperty and nio.'rtof his time 
to ai'i ii'i:!‘ural iinprovoments; who had 
planted much, and was much attached to 
Ills plantalions, was the first to rejoice at 
tins .idilittoiial sccurily to his property; 
and Imvin r, bef iro the act pa.s.si d, snlier- 
cd much bom llic->e il.piedainuis, he 
again and again declared, that, in the 
event of detectiiii;; any oll'uidi r, ihe law 
sliou-fl be pot in force. An occasion soon 
occiirtid. An oti’ender was dcici ted in 
till! vcryiici of dc'tnu ing his piai'i itior.s: 
and WM coininiiui] for ti ml at the ensuing 
assize.s, 1 well knew wlial r.iy fr end en¬ 
dured upnn tli.it or<'a<.ii’u I liai! the liap- 
piiic .1 1 . 1 ‘bis (iicnd.sliip, ami ilie hoiiuMr of 
his conlidciice;—h* was a man ol the 
higlici woilli and ol' und.imud public 
spine; lie never re! iXvd in bis residotioii 
to eniorcc the I:v« ; he jnc) an d to prixiecd, 
and <lu] pioceed to the as izc tov but 
there his fortitude at l.isl faibd : Le de- 
clait'd that, alter the mo<i agonizing deli¬ 
beration, be couhl not leconcitc to his no¬ 
tions oi'justice ill.’ pi'0[irictv ol being the 
cause ot liie imtimely ds.uli of a fellow- 
creati ie for having cut down a liee. My 
woiiiiy I'lieinl afierwanl.s .stated to me, 
tiiiit. gic.ii ,»s lu; coiisidcM (1 the injury 
to socic'v in Miilcrmg tfie cnminal to es¬ 
cape oilh impunity, yet he. could not be 
nntiumental m procining his co’iidemtia- 
tion, even though the crovii might remit 
tlio puni.shn.euT. Such was the mode in 
which a man, far above the we.ikiiesscs 
iikeiy in most cases to interfere, decided. 
— liiia. Sir, is the way in «liicli,every 
man who posse.s.ses the common feelings of 
man’s natiue, must decide in cases where 
there is not any piopoAioii between the 
crime and the punisinneiil, l/ot the bane¬ 
ful elil’cts of .severe laws is not coiiHned lo 
the minds of prosecutors alone. They 
have a sensible influence upon the .vlfend- 
ers theiiismlves, who calculate upon th^ 
chances of csca|>c, from their knowledge 
that many of their companions have elud¬ 
ed the law, uut only by the unwillinj'neu 
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of prosecutors to proceed, but by thu dis¬ 
positions of juries to decide, as it is called, 
in tiivoiir of mercy : ought laws thus to 
remain a dead letter: -ought this perjury, 
however it may Ikj sanctioned by llic mo¬ 
tives, lo be enccuraped ?—'I'he hon. gei'.t. 
uiitniiidriil of the evil aiteminut upon tbis 
leniiy of juiils, bar. adduced it as an ar- 
^gumeiit in his justilicutiun for upposing 
the bill, ulii ri it is one of the strongest 
reasons for sujfporpng this salutary niea- 
suro. Every U gislatuie should well consi- 
deis the iiiipoilance of not encouraging 
any relasaiioit of the.se moral obliL'ations, 
upon which the hig!ilVeiiii!>, the happiness, 
and the virtue of socitMy so muchdepr-nds. 
Peijiiry can iievcr In: justdiable, whatever 
be lint motive ; and of all perjury, that of 
ajuiy »s most lu h( d.er.dtd. 'fhe hon. 
gent, has at-hed, what punishnK'i.i.:> are in¬ 
ti noed to he .sobstiiuleti ior the piniirh- 
n»( III of death, whu:li, in Incse c.tses, it is 
pioposeil to;(lu:ii>h: ■I'.d i - iiasti I'linphdiil- 
ly suppeSid ri al tv<- rn'.-.l h ivi n eourse to 
the knout >;i l^o-.'.ia, or to .Uiine species ol 
torliii’e- it ts.'iidi'uil lor me to nn.igine 
that the hon gv’ot, ea.i iiulidge, in any dl- 
tifrnd levity i.,.t .1 a s'il))ect so inlerc.sling 
to etei V intiii: bot ii ut mote liiflicidt lor 
me scMOii-.ly to c<-..ieive lh.it liie hon. 
gent. Crtit he desiinos ti> itiip.ciie lo tlu* ite- 
nevolent autlior of tlms Loil, a vri.iii to de¬ 
grade uur n itiunal citar.icicr h^' lecom- 
liiei <iing any speeies of ci ielty to the le- 
gisluluie of this (ouiiiiy. 'i'iic true cniee 
is not diilieuU to be diseoveied. Il li.e 
hon< gent, bad attcniled lo tin'ub.iei va- 
tioDS which weie made when leave was 
given by ttie House to bring in (be liill j 
or if he had read the lull iiscil; he would 
have discovered that liuusportalion, for a 
long or for a limited period ; or iniprison- 
Dienl, either general or solitary; and each 
at the di/cfelion of the judge, according 
to the circumstances of the ea'e, weie ihe 
punishments inleiitJed to be suhsiilnlid : 
-^solitary contincmeni, it has been s.ik), 
jiiay appear worse than death to a peri.oii i 
who Li^n be guilty of ))ri.meilitatei] ci irncs. 
It caunot, it propet ly model ated, be in 
reality worse. lie enters his cell aban* 
done lo vice, an Vjutcasl from sociei v : he 
may tutn horn his wiekKiness and live:’ 
he may be lestoied to the society which 
he has injured but, whatever be the ef¬ 
fects lipon ihe individual, (he eill’cts 
upon society enHROt be mistaken. When 
death is <inh’Cied, the example is momen¬ 
tary, andy posisihly, injurious: when the 
culprit is tialisporiedj the beneiil to bede- 


rived from example is totally lost to the 
community. After a long and anxious 
investigation of the criminal code of this, 
coinitry, 1 am satisfied that it is toosevew:: 
lliat, if carried into eiiect, it would shod; 
the mind.s of all men, even of those who 
are its most strenuous advocates j and that, 
if not intended to be eanied ihto ellect, it 
ought not to continue part of the law of 
the land. 1 do, then foie, entirely agree 
with my lion, and learned friend, that ca¬ 
pital punishments should, in many cases, 
be abolished ; and 1 ardently hope that he 
will pei'scvxre in hi.s career of humanity, 
W'ithoiit any further ubsirnclioii, ttulil he 
has succeeded in ameliorating the system ; 
in adapting tlie [imti.'.lmienis to the several 
rdleiices ; and in giving activity, ell’oct, 
and certainty, to the law<, by giving lliein 
nioilefiilio;!. 

j\lr. Davies (iiddtf.—i beg have to sub¬ 
mit to the House (be few obsei vaiiou*' 'hat 
oeenr to me on this subj-Tl. 1 certainly 
agree vvilli llie hon. and le.niied :;ent. in 
many of his jiropc-sition.v, althougli 1 tMii- 
not help think'.ng that the career ol hu- 
:nariity upon winch he has entenil is like¬ 
ly to he loo extensive. Jf il had In eii 
iiioru limited and confined, 1 should have 
been happy in roiiiriliutmg, lo the be.'^l ol 
my abiliiy, in forw.m'ing, insttad of oli- 
.'truclin.g ins obpi t. Eut I now feel it (o 
ht my duty to resist the alteial^ii propos¬ 
ed by the present iJdl, 1 am iiM liididly 
to any great or violent changes. It bus 
always been my pratliee in iliis liou.se to 
uniieiid l':i a mulciie course Ikumlii toii- 
Ihcting opiniuiis: and to this course 1 
shall adhere, although [ am V'i«il..ware 
tlial it is nut the besi mede to i.biain dis- 
tiijitinn m ihe House, or atimirei.> out of 
Itbut it ia to assist m the advancement 
of utility, and Jict any hope of applause 
by which I evcrh.ive luen, and IrmU 1 
ever shall be, ucuuted in the di.schuigeof 
my diiliis as a tnembi.r of Paiiiameiit. 
That the Jaws of England are, in some 
ca.<> 0 { tiiO severe, ii u profTosinoii to which 
1 readily assent: but, because they are in 
some cases too severe, it docs not follow,, 
cither th.vt thiy aie all liable to this ohjec* 
lion, or that they are deserving of ccn.sure 
in as many respects ns the Icurned anil 
hon. gem. seems disposed to contend, 'i he 
arguments of the learned and hon gent, 
appear to me to be twofold.—First, As to 
ihe discretion intrusted to the judges: and 
sceoiidly, As to the relative ehex'ts of ter-- 
taiiily ai\il severity of punishment. 

Upon the topic of the discretionary 
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power with which, by the laws of this crease with the dilficuUy of ^rfetectioB. 
country, our judges are intrusted, the learn* WUboot trespassing tipoii the tioievof the 
ed and hon. gent, has stated, in hispubli* House by entering into a minute applica- 
cation, that " the boundary on the side of tion of this principle in any of the tnore 
sijverity is fixed by nature,” and he wishes heinous oftcnces, Iwill confine myself to. 
the law to fix a more precise boundary, the single instance of sheep-stealing, 
rather than to suffer the limit to be defined Considering the manner in which sheep 
by tfie discretion ef the judges. 1 agree are, and must be fed on exitnsive downs; 
that the arbitrary part of punishment, their exposure to depredation, and the, 
ought, in many instances, to be more li> diliiculty attendant upon tlie detection of * 
iniied than we now find it: and 1 agree this class of depredatory; and considering 
also, tliat, although perfection is a point how much the sustenance and clothing of 
whicli we can never reasonably hope to at- the |>eopledepend upon this usefulaiiimaf, 
tain, yet we should endeavour in the 1 cannot but think that whatever altera- 
science of legislation, as in every other lions may be introduced in other parts of 
science, to approximate to it;—but is this our law, sheep-stealing should conttnuo to 
to be effected tiy transferring discretion be punished cafiitally. 
from the bench to the jury box ? If 1 could I cannot sit down without entering my 
be sali.stied that jiirits were competent protest against any cxteiibivc alteration of 
to silt and examine all the minute circum* our law : 1 look up with respect to our 
.slani'C.s, and finer .«hadcs of each case law, but am not such an idolater of the sys^ 
brought before them, so as to be enabled tem as not to be convinced that it is capa* 
to decide according to their real merits, 1 ble of many useful alterations, many salu* 
should not have any objection to leave tary reforms: but 1 have long been con* 
juries III possession of a full iliscretioii. viiiced that any relormation to be useful 
ihit when it is considered from what de.s- must be made in detail; and, so long as I 
cripiionofpersons juries are usually cho.seii, entertain this opinion, 1 must oppose any 
it must be obvious to every unprejudiced attcinpttuuUaine/imasse what, in my rieW, 
mind, that they w'ill be more liable than can only be gradually attained. But, Sir, 
the judges to fall into error. In stating I am not. an enemy to reform. Although 
iny si-iitimeiits upon this ijuestion, 1 h.ive I have not reflected as much as I should 
no wish to shelter myself from any con- wish upon tlie Bill afrainst shop-lifting, 
struction which the use of iiiy expres- niy present views of it are far more favoura.* 
siuiis may be perverted, I have no fear iih* than of the Bill now before the Mouse, 
in adding, that in iny view of the subject, 1 am convinced that mucii good may be 
a cerlaiii degree of arbitiary discretion is done,; and particularly, in apportioning 
necessary, is ali.solutely essential in all ad- the punishment, attention should be paid 
ininistration.s of justice : and, taking every to all circumsiancus of aggravation or mitia 
thing into consideration, I have no hesita- gaiion : such, for instance, as the case of 
tioti in saying, (hat the discretionary actually forcing the door, or striking the 
power unavoidably exercised in the ad- blow, facts at present noticed in prntiama* 
iniiiistratiuii of the criminal law of Itiig- tinns, but omitted in the statutes. By such 
land cannot be better vested than it now is expedients the cu:nmis.siou of' aggravated 
in the judges of liie Janil. crimes may be diminished; afid, when 

As to the ellects of certainty and seve- any' plan of tins nature is submitted to the 
riiy of pniiisluu'.Mit, a proposition might be legislature, it shall have niy cordial co¬ 
stated, almost with mathematical precision, operation; but, fur the reasons whicli-1 
that the prevention of crime, from this have stated, 1 must oppose the 'present 
source, v.^i'ics in a compound ratio of the Bill. , 

severity of punisbineiit, and the certainty Mr. Windham. —Sir; In considering tbe- 
of that punishment being inflicted :—and, system proposed by my bon. and learned 
if this severity and certainty vary,accord* fiiend, which, respeclibg him as I do, 1 
ing to some inverse law with respect to cannot but view as jiart dt a plan t<v 
each other, it is indisputable that the in- overturn the criminal law of the country, 
crease of seventy may so far decrca.se the it will, I am satisfied, save mucli time, if^ 
certainty as to diminish the aggregate before we sutler ourselves to be« lost in 
upon which the prevention depends. At- admiration of the superstructure that has 
tention is alway.s to be paid to this ratio : been raised, we stop for a few moments tn 
but it may safely be adopted as d general examine the foundation upon .which it 
principle, that the punishment should in* stands. It is assumed as an axiom not- 
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to be coatroVcrMf that the perfection of 
crifflinal legttiatron c<HisiM« in an inrariable, 
an inflexible executbn of the oflender the 
instant hi> guilt is established to the 8Btia> 
faction of the tribonsi by which he is 
tried. It is assumed as an axiom that, 
when a verdict of guiity is pronounced, 
the execution«of the'sentence ought to 
follow as a necessary consequence : and 
*ander the expression of •• certainty of 
punishment," it is,assumed as an axiom, 
that the permission of any discretion is a 
mistake of unenlightened times, which, in 
tliese times-ol reform, ought to be recti* 
fled. From this doctrine, founded upon 
tlie very rational supposition, that it is 
extremely easy to lay down certain and 
precise rules, applicable to every parti¬ 
cular case, 1 shall venture to dissent: and 
* although by this presumption,! may incur 
the censure of modern reformers, I shall 
derive some consolation fiom the consci¬ 
ousness that my sentiments are sanctioned 
by the approlration of all the legislators of 
asitiquity, and by the practice of all civi¬ 
lised society. I'he legislators «f antiquity 
calculated, erroneously I prisunie, upon 
' the variety and subtlety of human action; 
and, labouring under another error, ths'y 
Mpposed, that from the utmost foresight 
of btiBian legislators not being able to 
adapt laws to every case, discretion be¬ 
came unavoidable. Modern legislators, 
convinced of their own omniscience, are 
fully able to provide for every possible 
contingency ; with them diicretioii is use¬ 
less ; and the words pardon and mercy, 
aret for the sake of hiimaniaing our na¬ 
tional character, to be abolished : but not 
with my consent or without my having pro¬ 
tested against such inconsiderate altera- 
liona. 

As the whole of the reasoning of my 
learned aAd hon. friend is contained in a 
pamphlet with. whH;h he has favoured die 
nblic, and which 1 now ho-ld in my hand ; 
Will, with the indulgence of the house, 
(Hear !* bear!) state what appear to me 
to be t|jie errors into which, from a desire 
to do good, my learned friend has fallen. 

/'i'his pamphlet opens with a declaration, 
that, " There is probably no other country 
in.’Uie world* in which so many, and so 
grdot a variety of human actions are 
pnoishahle witi) loss of life as in England." 

codsrquence to be deduced from this 
ittnol, however, that the laws tliemtelves 
are;seVere ; for although the laws may be 
many, it-is scarcely necessary to obserrej 
tho puatshGoema may be few. In 


the same manner in. Dr. Johnaon^s 
northern tour, a Scotchman, desirous 
to prove the abundance of -food in. 
that part of the island, told hint that 
eight eggs might he for a |>enii.yj 
“ That," said the doctor," is by no means 
a conclusive argument of their cheapness; 
for, though eggs may be many, pence 
may be few." Indeed that no inference with 
respect to the severity of our laws can be 
deduced from their number, the hon. gent, 
is himself aware, when, in the next sen¬ 
tence, he says, These sanguinary statutes, 
however, are not carried into execution.^’ 
This statement does, however, fairly put 
in issue the question before the Mouse:' for 
the whole question turns upon one consi¬ 
deration,—whether, instead of a system 
by which general terror is excited, and, 
from the exercise of discretion in the 
execution of the law, the execution is 
restricted: another system ought tp be 
adopted, by which the law should be in¬ 
variably and inflexibly executed. 

I'he advocates for a system by which 
the law is to be invariably and inflexibly 
executed, must have recourse todeiinition: 
and how can we dcliiie with precisimi, 
when the description must necessarily be 
general. I'hings, when lakcn individually, 
may be distinguished : but a description 
of the species, suflicient to distinguish it 
from all other things, is a attended 
with more difliculty. A circle, when pre¬ 
sented to the eye, is obvious; so is an 
ellipsis, an oblong, and every other figure 
diflering from a straight line : but under 
a general description of these figures, it 
would be diificuit to distinguish others, 
which approached to many, and yet did 
not belong to either. The diflerence of 
individual persons is easily known from a 
variety of facts: their being tali, their 
being thin or fat; and yet how can we so 
define as to lay down the proportion of 
these qualities by which all persons may 
be distinguished. How would iny bon. 
friend describe homicide so as to delineate 
on oflence which ought to include every 
case that ought to be punished, and not 
exclude any case deserving of punishment. 
To be sure a distinction may easily be 
draun between excusable homicide and 
murder. Every person perceives a dilfo- 
rence between the act of a man who kills 
another for his purse, orway-iays him from 
revenge, and the act of two men who have 
been together in a public-house, where, in 
tliecoursq of their conversation they quar-' 
reiji aod orn^of them# great iy provoked* takes 
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Of) tbepewter pot and kilts tbe other: bat 
if I am asked, whether this hasty act is mur¬ 
der or manslaughter i iiiust 1 not know all 
the circumstances in which it originated, 
aad with which it was attended ? and can 
any dchnition describe ail these circum¬ 
stances ? or near as any definition may 
reach, ought nut some latitude of discre¬ 
tion to be intrusted to the executive magis¬ 
trate ? I remember an instance, some 
years ago, where a man being provoked 
in a sJiop, immediately went over the way 
and returned with a knife, and swore that, 
if any one provoked him again, he would 
run the knife into him. Another quarrel 
ensued, be stabbed his antagonist in the 
belly, and bis bowels came out. How 
ought this to have been decided ? I felt at 
the time, and I now know what tny optinion 
would be : but if 1 recollect right, he was 
acquitted by tbe jury. Those and a 
thou^nd other instances which might be 
adduced, must shew that every single case 
must rest upon the circumstances w'Jth 
which it is attended. This must be left to 
discretion or to definition. If the system 
of definition be introduced, a single hair 
may save the most atrocious offender. 
Precise definition is impossible: much 
must be left to the juries and to (he judges 
of the land :—it is impossible to work well 
by machines;—there are machines in this 
town to make pens ; I have never been 
able to mite with them: and if an at¬ 
tempt be made at this pcrlect operation by 
law, it will soon be discovefed that some 
of the wheels are defective. I cannot but 
wonder that this obvious difficulty has 
escaped the vigilance of iny learned and 
hon. friend : who if he will compare his 
seiitimen's of this night with his opinions 
of the last year upon the Bill to prevent 
Cruelty to Animals, will perceive how 
totally he is at variance with himself. In 
that Bill it was intended tint there should 
not be any thing like definition: inpleed 
it was a subject which did not admit of 
definition : it aflected only the lower or- 
orders, and was to be determined by the 
discretion of the higher orders :—and yet 
ray hon. friend was oneoi'lliose who sup¬ 
ported that law. 

lu a few pages further we are informed 
that A discretion to fix the doom of 
every convict, if expressly given to the 
judges, would in all cases be most aiix- 
iookiy and scrupulously exercised; but 
appoint the punisiiment by law,.and give 
the judge the power of remittiiig it, the 
case immediately assumea a very dilTerent ] 


cotnpleaitoii. A man uMXsovicted of one 
of those larcenies made capital by law, and 
^ is besides a person of very bad character. 
It is not to such a man that mercy is to be 
extended; and, the sentence of tbe lavr 
denouncing death, a remission of it must 
be called by tbe name of mercy; tbe man, 
therefore, is hanged'; but in truth it is not. 
for his crime that be suffers death, but for 
the badness of his reputatiott Another* 
man is suspected of ^ murder, of which 
there is not legal evidence to convict him ; 
there is proof, however, of his having com¬ 
mitted a larceny to the amount of 40#. 
in a dwelling-house, and of that he is con^ 
victed. He, too, is not thought a fit ob¬ 
ject of clemency, and ho is hanged, not for 
the crime of which he is convicted, but 
for that of which he is unly suspected, A 
third upon Ins trial for a capi'al larceny 
attempts to establish his innocence by 
witnesses whom the jury disbelieve, and 
he is left for execution, hecauso he has 
greatly enhanced his guilt by the sulwr- 
nation of perjured witnesses. In truth, 
he suffers death, not for felony, but for 
subuinalion of perjury, although that be 
not the legal punishment of this oflepcel'* 
This uncertainty, this infliction of pu¬ 
nishment fi'om all the circumstances with 
whicii the ofioiice and tbe cflender are at¬ 
tended, arising, as it appears to me, from 
the nature of laws and of society, is thus 
held up as dr serving of your censure. 1 
am as ready as my friend to allow that 
circumstances do not constitute tbe crime: 
here 1 am so fortunate as to agree with 
him: but 1 must contend that circum¬ 
stances ought to form, as they ever have 
formed, a consideration of the proper pu- 
nis which the criminal ought to- 

sufierfor the crime that he has committed t 
this mode of arguing that the punishment 
is awarded not for the crime of drhich the 
offender is found guilty, but for his pre¬ 
vious bad conduct, or the suspicion of 
guilt incapniiie of legal demonstration,fs 
hut saying, in other words, that the same 
punisiiment ought to await th^ most 
hardened culprit, and tbe youth who for 
the first time in liis life has imprudently 
yielded to a momentary' temptation. Cif* > 
cumstances must ever be taken i(Ho con -1 
sideration, and the nsscrlion that punish-^' 
inent attends the circumstances and nott 
the crime, although it may app4ar de-.' 
serving of consideration, is, if investigated^;, 
nothing but appearance. When a borso 
is burthened to the greatest extent, when 
it is impossible for him 40 support any 
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greater weight, ^(l^it|iSiii^t,fhather ^^a'y 
atop his progi^89;/‘'thetai!t feather breaks 
the horse''s back/* is'aii-oTd atid a frtie say¬ 
ing ; but who ever said the horse's back 
was broke by a feather? and yet, neglect 
all the previous circums'tanres, and this is 
abstradtedly true. A man was, some time 
since, tried far horjse-stcaling: in his de¬ 
fence he pleaded that he ran away only 
* with a hailer: the circumstance that a 
horse was tied to ^thc end of it did not 
enter into his calcqlation. - If we were 
asked this night whether We were for 
peace or war, can there be any doubt as 
to an answer ? why. it must depend upon 
circumstances. As to war or peace uni¬ 
versally, we arc for neither: but ask us as 
to any particular war or peace, and we 
shall be enabled to giv^ a distinct answer: 
the reason of this ditfcrcnce results merely 
4rom our being put in possession of the 
circumstances of the particular case. 

One of the instances cited in support of 
this doctrine, is the case of a person exe¬ 
cuted for a murder committed in a duel; 
and a stronger case to shew the necessity 
of discretion, could not, .is I conceive, be 
atlJi^ccd. Divest every case of the cir¬ 
cumstances with which it is attended. 
Jet the law he inflexible, and other cases 
will not be tre.ited with le.ss lenity than 
this: on the other hand, if discretion be 
exercised, mercy will be extended where 
mercy ran be shewn, although the law 
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pbicaftd'talk of a ilSid while remaining a 
fluid, as if it wiSfe a 'sbli'd: or to reason 
upon the properties of aotids m a lecture, 
upon hydrostatics. 

Various other remarks have been made 
upon diflerent parts of Dr. Pa ley's work, 
which I shall content myself with no¬ 
ticing, as the mistake in which they ori¬ 
ginate must appear upon the mo.<tr. cursory 
observation. At one time Dr. Paley is 
represented as liaving undertaken to de¬ 
fend all the laws of this countrv : an un¬ 
dertaking in which no man of common 
sense could engage. At another time he 
is represented as having been desirous 
that our law should not be known: with¬ 
out attending to his distinction between 
not knowing the law, and not knowing 
what law will be carried into execution : 
—a salutary mode of legislation by « hlch 
the execution is partial, the terror general. 
I do not impure these errors to mji lion, 
friend : but there are various writers upon 
this subject: one of whorii, a stranger to 
me, except that he has favoured rne with 
a pamphlet wlticit he has published, has 
observed, that where thirty men arc con- 
vicled, and only three of them .ire exe¬ 
cuted, the law as to the other twenty-seven 
is useless. How any man ciiild work 
himself into such confusion of argutnent it 
is difHcult for me to frnagine. What? is 
the terror of the law nothing L I>oe.s not 
the execution of the throe intimidate 


must take its course in a Case attended others, and thereby prevent the ronimis- 
with such circumstances, th.it mercy to sioii of crime This is most .satisfactorily 
the individual would be cruelty to the explained by Dr. Paley : and 1 tinst that 
community. The execution in this case the House will pause before they permit 
«ught nut to be charged with cruelty, if the alteration which ts proposed, and 
it were, as I dare say it was, jjlttgnded which must be part of a plan to overturn a 
.with circum.<.tancrs which s€pa||||U it system that has for ages excited the ad- 
from the ordinary course of decuit^bpon miration of evfery reflecting mind in the 
offences off that description. But' if the whole of civilized society. I confess, 
execution in this case were to result from indeed, that I am induced to behold this. 


strict law, without the exercise of any 
discretion as to the circumstances, and 
supposing the puni.shnient' to be right; 
then, according to the system of my hon. 
friend^ all others, however diflerent in 
circumstances, injist be generalized with 
it. Upon this tremendous mode of ge¬ 
neralization, justiefe, would, in my opinion, 
be abandoned. Attention must be paid 
to circumstances. Discretion arises out 
of the nature of things: it may, possibly, 
be product!v«. of some inconvenience; 
but it is an inconvenience to wiiich man¬ 
kind must sobmit. Alter the nature of 
man, and you may change your mode of 
legislating: but it is not very philoso- 


antl all schemes of innovation, with con¬ 
siderable jcalou.sy. To resist crude plaii.s 
of reform was one of the first le.ssons of 
my youth: T shall carry with me tlie 
memory', and adhere to the practice of tliis 
parental lesson to the grave. In these 
times I feel more inclined than ever to do 
so. I do not mean any .dLsrespecl to my 
lion, friend or to any olber person. I arn 
uiiacr|uaintcd with names; but 1 Under¬ 
stand that there is a society formed for the 
purpose of doing away capital punish¬ 
ments. In making any obccrvalions upon 
this subject, I may possibly he thought in¬ 
fected vvith the horror which I hace im¬ 
bibed from the French revolution. Indeed 




1 .Am full of It 'n aI»v« 

ys, it; is ovary wtiere^arotiod us. I carniot 
bjit recollect, that similar p^ens wereeo> 
‘V^rtained, and similar socioUes formed |n 
Fr'anlce. There, too, was a society for the 
j|>nrpo8e of doing away capital popi^T 
ment^: a glorious society it was i they 
began by putting their king to death :<>« 
Vpon this, 1 suppose, they determined as 
the grande finale of ..their former c<xles of 
criminal jurisprudence. I certainly do 
entertain considerable snspiciun of all so- 
cieties in this country, which attempt in; 
novations and improvements in the laws of 
the land. 

Such are my sentiments upon this sub¬ 
ject. 1 cannot sit down without apologiz¬ 
ing to the House for having occupied so 
much time; (Hear! hear!) but l.have 
the satisfaction of thinking, that my ob¬ 
servations cannot be wholly undeserving 
of consideration; not because they are 
the r^ult of my own mature deliberation; 
but because I nave reason to believe that 
the persons most competent to decide 
upon the expediency of this measure, 
1 mean the judges themselves, wholly 
disapprove of the alteration intended by 
my hon. friend in the criminal law of the 
land. With them I concur in thinking 
that prevention of crime is the object of 
all laws, and intimidation the means: and 
I am satisfied, that, from the present 
system o# law, no mischief can arise. 
It adapts the execution to particular 
cases of atrocious guilt, and possesses 
the advantage of terror in all cases. I, 
therefore, shall vote against the present 
motion. 

The Master qfthe Hollt. The reasoning 
of the right hon. gent, who has just sat 
down, appears to me to be applicable ra¬ 
ther to a system, which be conceives it is 
intended at some future time to be brought 
forward, than to the Bill now before us. 
The. proper time to examine these general 
reasonings will be when the plan is sub¬ 
mitted to tiie consideration of the House. 
The present question is merely whether 
there should be any alteration in the pu- 
Qi^ment aimex'ed to one particular of¬ 
fence ?—namely, whether there should 
bp any alteration in the punishment of 
death, now aniie.Ked to the stealing in a 
dwelling hhuse to the amount.of forty- 
st^iiiingsp .and, upon this subject, there 
are some points jn . which we all seem to 
be agreed. It is admitted that the preven¬ 
tion of this crime is the object of. the pu¬ 
nishment which' awaits'it. It is admitted' 
(VOL..XIX.) • 1 
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, and, learnra iqend .w 9 *»ly 
cacious with' the punishment 
tim existing; lavr, it ought to. 
as every neirson must prefqr ..t.bf altal;^ 
ment of the ^am'e .end bjr tneaps less se¬ 
vere. The strict qiiestion therefore to.b'^ 
considered is, whether the mode of pu¬ 
nishment prescribed by thVjElill now 
fore the House will be as efihetoal it|.t.||^> 
prevention of the ofience,. as the mode 
prescribed by the statute which it is p'r^ 
posed to repeal: This, is the strict qdcilr- 
tioD. The arguments adduced baye im’ 
deed been more extensive. It .has^Sepn 
contended, apd I think with sqccess, tbatg 
milder punishment will be more efficacious 
than a severe punishment in the prevei|- 
tion of this crime. 

It is clear that the law and the pt;^abtir^ 
are at total variance with each other. Tim 
law says that the punishment of. deatft 
shall be inflicted for stealing in'a. dwelling 
house to the amount of forty sbillinfpi. 
The practice says it shall, not be indicted- 
As they cannot both be right, the questipo 
is, which is wrong, and where the rem^y 
is to be applied i Now I think the prq^- 
tice js right. The practice of not^flic^ 
ing the punishment denounced by Ae law 
comes every day before the pb8.ervatiop 
of the public: Im we ever hejir it cens.ur«> 
ed i It is every day before the observatiop 
of parliament^ Do we think that it ought 
to oe altered,? Is them any disposition to 
blame.the judges for not putting thff' law 
in execution ? Any dlsapprobaMon of tlto 
lenity recommended by his Majesty's.ml* 
risers ? Does not this silence deblare tike 



general opinion of the community^ -It 

can scarcely be necessary fo observe, thftt 

the laws ought not in any country,, to bfi 

indirect opposition to the general opUiiom 

So much of tbeexecotidnolribelawdepeii^ 

upon the public, that tbeic concorrem^ 

in the propriety or repuguaqce to th!$ %• 

istence of the law is. iMw|ys .ab'. 

highly deserving of the 

every legislature;. Batrii}pQrtiiiit.aMj,||j^ 

the adiiiini^retionof jns^ jn 

try, ill I^gland it is.fk|lit>b an,^,>?^^lhaye.^ 

any public prosecutors.^ 

opinions oif the.p.mty inbred, 

quen^y decide wjietheir 


be. institut^ or av.bided; .. 

* ‘be offence y h 
comimtted, but.the pwshftefs 
nishmeqt W 

and. if instituted, mutt mfu^pcs 
nemea—Our jdjries are seljecih^' 
(k y^'Apperiiii, " ' •'* 
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people; theyare todt'ctdie tipoiti'ihs 
or iiinnceiTd'e of fhd accused : IS 'not their 
opinion deserving of the most sCmus'al* 
'tentiun? If the law is not approved by 
those upon whom its execoiion immedi* 
a'ely depends, will it not'be rt-laxetl, and 
will not guilt escape wUhinipiinity ? Juries 
. are now in a |naiine'r'forced by theiircon- 
xfepttons of the severity of the law, to as> 
‘ aume a discietion which' was never in* 
tended to ''be given to them. Tlfe exer¬ 
cise of any discretion by a jury is most 
dangerous. Tiiey are sworn to try the is* 
sue, and to give a true verdict according 
to the evidence. Upon the sanctity of 
this oath the trial by jury depends. Re- 
■lax it, and think what may be the consc- 
Qoence’s. Ought laws to be so framed that 
there must be a continual struggle hi the 
jmiiids of your jurymen whether they shall 
violate their consciences or distress the 
Wet feelings of our nature by adhering to 
the law ? The public opinion upon the 
eubject canno't be misunderstood. This 
deviation by Jury men Ironi the solemnity 
of their oaths, so far from being censured, 
has almost been sanctioned by great au- 
' tborities under the loose phrase of pious 
perjury, 'rhe consequences are obvious: 
it now has become almost a matter of 
course for Jurymen to avail themselves of 
every po^Aible circumstance to acquit the 
•prisoner of the capital part of the Cha/ge. 
They know, indeed, that the exeimtions 
are they cannot be unmindful of 

the leriit^ of the judges ; but notwith¬ 
standing this, they are uuwillmg to risk 
any thing ; they will not trust to another 
the use of a discretion which they have 
the power' and disposition to' exercise 
themselves. But this evasion of the law 
does not stop with the prosecutors; nor is 
this miligapon of its severity confined to 
ihe juries-: it extends higherit is easily 
discovered in the charges made by the 
.Judges iVoiii the bench : it is seen in their 
^Qsiaoi intercession fur melrcy: it is seen 
in' tli^ conduct of the King’s advisers, 
Who, intlueuped W the’same anxiety to 
'spare *ihe Uve^ of this class of elTen^ers, 
readily apply and easily obtain from the 
throne a remission of the sentence. This 
Uoiversai C'onfedesacy amongst thq mid- 
•dling classes of;society not to puhi^R these 
offences <)y death; this conduct of jhe 
‘higher>ordera in dispensing with the' 
is to nw conclusive evidence that in the 
ladvancid state 6f civilization in this couq^ 
try, the piinishmeiit itf is too severe 
for tb» crime. ' ' 


You will not, Sir. suppose it to be my 
wish that this law sliodtd bU 'carried into 
strict execution; or that I subscribe to 
ahy theory which is desirous to deprjve’ 
his Majesty of bis prerogative of pardoning 
offenders.* i hardly know any case in 
which the law ought to bo invariably exe¬ 
cuted ; and idlserable indeed would be 
the situation of thU country if this power 
were not possessed by the crown, if his 
Majesty were deprived of his grateful of¬ 
fice of causing law and justice in mercy to 
be executed in all bis judgments. Errors 
must occasionally be committed by every 
public tribunal: particular cases must 
arise where it would be the extreme of in¬ 
justice not to interrupt the regular course 
of law. But necessary as pardons are in 
every well regulated scheme of criminal 
jurisprudence, it never was supposed that 
they should be more iliati exceptions to the 
general law; it never ivus supposed that 
they should be the law itself; it was never 
intended, nor ought ii to be peimitted, 

• hat the general criminal law should be 
administered by pardons, whether his Ma¬ 
jesty is assisted by liis judges or by his 
confidential ativisers: and yet this is the 
practical effect of the law How under con¬ 
sideration. 

It ha; been nrged, that, in the plan pro¬ 
posed by my lion, and learned friend, the 
very discretion is given in one clause, of 
which he complains in another.* That the 
trust of a discretionary power is neces¬ 
sary, is not doubted by my hon. and 
learned friend, and cannot be doubted 
by any person who has reflected upon 
legislation. It would be better, indeed, 
if laws could be framed so as to su¬ 
persede the necessity of this discretion: 
but this is iifipossible : discretion is, to a 
certain extent, unavoidable and neces¬ 
sary. The question is, to what extent ? 
Is it in such a case as this to extend to life 
or death : or is it be confined within the 
limits of the shortest imprisonment and 
transportation tor life? This is the discre¬ 
tion proposed to be intrusted by this bill; 
it is a discretion to proportion the gra¬ 
dations of a certain sort of punishment 
to the different gradations of the ‘same 
crime f but in the punishment of death 
there is not any gradation ; and so long 
as it is impending over an offender fot a 
crime to which, in the public Opinion, it 
ought not to attach, we must expect a re¬ 
pugnance to prosecute and a disinclination 
to OoDi^ict. ' ” 

It has been said that the objecltof ’fftia 
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Bill is to transfer the discretion no.w en¬ 
trusted to the judges, who are cotnpeteiit 
to decide, to the juries, who are incom* 
* potent. I cannot discover any such oh* 
^ect. I certainly agree with the hon. 
gent.^thatit would he dangerous to, trust 
a jury with any such discretion ; but, so 
far is this from being intended by theju'e- 
sent Bill, that one of the strong reasons in 
its favour, is, that it will prevent this.dis- 
cretion being forced upon them by the se¬ 
verity of the law. 

One hon. gent, has said, that intimida¬ 
tion was the object of the existing law, and 
that it was the intentiod of the legisla¬ 
ture that it should be but rarefy executed. 
I cannot conceive that any legislature 
would pass such a law with any such in¬ 
tention : it must have passed from a per¬ 
suasion of the enormity of the otfencc, 
and that the odonders should generally be 
executed. Opinions and manners have 
changed, and it is propcyied that the law 
should change hi conformity with these 
alterations. But even supposing for a mo¬ 
ment that such could have been the ori¬ 
ginal intention of the legislature, it does 
jnot follow that this intention may not 
have been founded on a mistake. It is not 
by the fear of death, but by excitit^ in the 
community a sentiment of horror agatn.st 
any particular act, that we can hope to 
deter odenders from committing it; and, 
alihough^e threat of death may tend to in¬ 
crease this horror when it is in conformity 
with the public sentiment of the crime, 
it must be remembered that, when it is in 
.opposition to this sentiment, it may have 
a tendency to diminish it. If intimida¬ 
tion will prevent crime, why should nut the 
terror of death attend the most trifling 
oflences i Why stop at the terror of death 
for any oilence i 

Not being convinced by any reason 
which I huve heard adduced against the 
clear and simple principle upon which 
this Bill is est<ib|ishe.d, I think the alte-^ 
ration may be made without any hazard, 
and with great prospect of diiniiiishing 
,crime by rendering the punisbonent more 
certain. . 1 shall therefore give it my* 
support. 

The Attorney General. If, Sii) my opi¬ 
nion of the facts upon which this measure 
is supported were the same as the opinion 
of the right hon. gent, who has just sat 
down, I certainly should concur with him 
in ,the conclusion which he has made: 
but I am so unfortunate as to diHef ; and, 
looking up,as Ido,'with the greatest re- 


epect. and, defetenep judgment, I 

sbootc) hardly vepture'to cpfinde in my¬ 
self, were not.'my senriinents.the result of 
mariy'*^ears practice jn lOur foona of cri¬ 
minal law 'both'aa an ailyocate and as 
a judge. From,’the observations wtpch I 
have been able to, niakv, 1 have neyerdis- 
cdvcred.'any Mnwillingpess in prosecutors, 
to appear, ojr’ any^obstrucilion to the ad¬ 
vancement of justice by thjs supposed in-, 
fluence.of the present law upcsi the mihds 
either of witne-sses, o4''juryQien, or of the 
judges. ,Jt is not, therefore, with the con¬ 
clusions of ,my right hoti. friend, fop they 
certainly are unanswerable; but it is with 
the facts upon which these conclusions are 
established, that we arc at issue. 

It IS admitted that many offenders have 
been executed ferthe crime of stealing itia 
dwelling house to the amount of 40s. It 
is admitted also that many convicted pf 
this offence have been pardoned of tl)b 
extreme part of the septonce, and have 
sofiered a punishment proportioned to 
their crimes. Fron/ this power of miti¬ 
gation unnecessary severity is avoided : 
and from the consciousness that the law is 
occa-sionally enforced, the terror of its in¬ 
fliction operates hi the preventiomof if- 
fence: the e^cts of this law are Appre¬ 
hended rather than felt; it acts Iw pre¬ 
vention and not by punishment, ft ma^* 
be diflicult, perhaps impossible to adduce 
instances of the efficacy of this terror, 
because the acts, that are prevented are 
never seen. But, although its influence 
is invisible, arid it moves silently and 
without noise, terror is not the )e.«s in¬ 
operative. It is hot, however,- by terror 
alone that the present law is intended to 
act: cases may and do exi-t where the 
stealing in a dwelling bouse ought nut to 
b.e punished capitally ; butthe/e are many 
cases, some 1 have known in toy own ex¬ 
perience, attended with '>ucli circum¬ 
stances as to render this ^verity neces¬ 
sary. In the, early part of my life it was 
not uncommon for these ofienders to enter 
the cottages of labourers when Atgaged 
with their families in the harvest.fi^d, and 
to strip and plunder. them' of ait their , 
store. Ought not the punishment to be in¬ 
flicted for such atmcjfy i By the .salu¬ 
tary efiects of the present Iriw this crime 
has much diminished; and I car^t ha.stiiy* 
coi^sent to the abolition ot a^;^w which 
has in many cases been produtiive pf. 
good, and which does not appear to have 
been attended with any evil-.. If expe¬ 
rience had proved the existing law to b^ 


/or t^ 
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pi^nfcioq^ J 1^0^14, b«. ijero«( uit^a 

.Sjst put.wj^ut <p«b proof], 

T n^vsir fi^siirt.eypryj 9^ inp^yationt 

upon any a)^t;)ripd theory <« .Tbat,po;*pch 
pro'Qfhas,bpeii<^(»p,ba^pc«d may behi- 
reVyei^Ttom tj^e aepiiments of. tboaa, who 
'are', ihpst: cnutpeteu^ to. decide upon iu 
practicaf uiyity, 1 mean the . judges 
themselves; ,wbOf frum their high ofCces 
dnd their opportunities of daily obserya* 
^iop* ought, 1 conceive, to have been con* 
sntiedrrespecting this change.' 

' been conteyifded that, from the un* 
certainty otf liie punishment, oiieiiders are 
nol: deterred from the commUsion of the 
crime, if the culprits escaped with im* 
punity, this reasoning would, most indis- 
putabiy, be.correct; but, even supposing 
Aat tVis uncertainty with respect to the 
inaction of the punishment of death does 
^a:^t, still it must be remembered that 
*tnere is a certainty of the same punish* 
inent which is intended to be introduced 
.by the now uiuler discussion. Cases, 
'' indeed, may exist, where a convict ought 
^6 be wholly pardoned : they are, 1 am 
afraid, but few't in other cases the of* 
fenders are subject to the same punish* 
ment>!| which, by.i^he present Bill, are in- 
. fended to be substituted for the punish* 
ment of death. . It appears to me there* 
lore, that the. law, as it now stands, has all 
|be power, qf punishments, given by the 
^ilt now before the House, with the addi* 
tional power of preventing, ofi'ences by the 
.terror of death. 

' The question now (before the House is of 
the most sericus nature: 1 cannot but con* 
aider the proposal as a preliminary step to 
4 further, alteration, in our criminal code, 
and 1 consequently view it w'ith great 
jealousy; for, much as I respect the ta* 
/enis of my hoii. and learned friend, 1 
cannot give my assent to a plan tending 
..ip undej'tnine the whole of our criminal 
law; which,'Vyith a few defects, is at* 
tended w>lb. more advantages than any 
system in the world.. 

, |jJr.\d,fo|Tie. Afier the very full disjcus* 
tjmn.of/the qnesUbn now before the House, 
fegues^ yPur indulgence only for a 
tew moments, in answer to some.obserya* 

. tlp^s mi^,by tayniion. and learned friend 
npthas sat Add without pre- 

Wpjpppse *my w,an‘t of experience 
p&l pybcee^iogs to bis frequent 
itfies'of observation, 1 shall con* 
cif.with stating, facts that have 

s wbjeh., 

o as &ey are, have bean auflUctent, 



to convince me of the expediency of the 
alteration now proposed to parliaiiient. 
.Until very lately my professional practice 
was principally confined to our crinnnbi 
courts, both at the sessions and upon the 
circuit: where 1 have daily witnessed 
tiicse pious perjuries, these amiable weak¬ 
nesses, as they are called, by which the 
prosecution ot oifenders is prevented : by 
which witnesses and jurymen are induced 
to gratify their own kind feelings by a vio¬ 
lation of their oaths. I have no hesita¬ 
tion in.saying thut this relaxation of the 
law, originating in an opinion of its se¬ 
verity, prevents the punishment of criml- 
.nals, and has a great tendency to multiply 
crime. That there are cases where the 
punishment of death ought to be inflicted 
1 am not disposed to deny : th|s, however, 
is not any general question upon capithl 
punishment, but a' particular question 
whether there ought not tq be a mitiga- 
gation of tbe punishment of death fdr 
stealing in a dwelling house to the amount 
of 40«.: and, this being tbe question, I am 
at a loss to discover how tbe hop. and 
learned gent, who spoke last, wishes to 
apply the instance which he has men¬ 
tioned of robberies committed in the cot¬ 
tages of labourers. It is by a distinct 
statute made a capital felony to steal to 
the amount of 5s. by breaking any dwell¬ 
ing bouse in the day-time, no person 
being therein.* There is no qift.^tion now 
before the House as to the repeal of this 
statute, llie only question is as to the 
mitigation of the punishment for stealing 
in a dwelling house to tfie amount of 40r. 
"fbe statutes apd the otience.s qre quite 
distinct. I am, therefore, unable to dis¬ 
cover the relevancy of this qliusjon to lar¬ 
cenies committed in cottages. 

With respect to tiie discretion intrusted 
tp tbe judge.s, the present Bill proposes not 
to destroy its existence, but to limit its qx- 
tept. I may be in error, but 1 certainly 
do conceive that^ the trust of any discre¬ 
tion is an evil: unavoidable indeed, but 
partaking of the nature of cvi|: and. 
being so, no legislature will, grant m(»re 
discretion than is absolutely necessary: 
and no judge, iu whom discretion .may 
safely be. confided, will fuel any anxiety 
for an augmentation of this awful trmt. 
If 1 could concur with the hqn. apd'lhat^ed 
gent, (the Attorney General) in thuikipg 
miat tha judges w.erq. desirous taposseiA this 
power, isMuld. consider ifiis vjery opfnto^ 
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as a refLson fof more Caution on onr pnH, 
thati I do consider ne^ssary, when 1 re- 
^ flf^ct u^on the intelligence and hamanity 
far which their administration of justice is 
so eminently diitinguisbed. Being per¬ 
suaded that great benefit wiif result ^ojn 
the adoption of this Bilt^ it shaU hare my 
support. 

Mr. Franklui^d. Unanimous as the ad¬ 
vocates for the present BiU seem to be in 
their opinion, that the existing law is in¬ 
competent ti> attain the epd intended by 
the legislature; H is rather c:|ctf^ordinafy 
that not one of the magistrates, interested 
as they must be in the administration of 
Justice, have come forward tp apply for its 
repeal. So far from having any disposi¬ 
tion to alter the existing law, if 1 rightly 
understand what has been said by some 
hoii. gentlenien who have spoken this 
night, ajl the judges of the land are con- 
vinc|d that the proposed reform is fraught 
with consegpepces the most injurious. In¬ 
stead of any representation having been 
piade at your bar of the difficulties attend¬ 
ing the administration of justice, from the 
reluctance of prosecutors to institute legal 
proceedings; from the dispositions of wit¬ 
nesses to prevaricate; the inclinations of 
jurymen to forget the solemnity of their 
oaths: and the frequent necessity of tlie 
judges to prevent the regular course of 
law: instead of any representations of this 
nature hfving been made, we bear that 
tiic present system nipets with the appro- 
batioii of all the judges of the land. There 
is nothing astonishing in ibi^: for, pleasing 
ns these th( Cries now submitted to your 
consideration may appear, when examined 
it will he seen ^at they are nothing but 
appearance. I have heard much of the 
discretionary power with which our judges 
are intrusted, but I hare not heard any 
thing of the abuse of this discretion : nor 
have 1 heard any reason to satisfy me that 
we may not safely continue this tnist 
which has been exercised with so much 
benefit to the country. Sanguinary as our 
criminal code is said to be in theory ; it 
is, in its practical apfilidation, allowed to 
be as mild a» any system under the sun. 
Why then alter it ? The fact is, that, with¬ 
out much of penal law, there is mt|ch of 
prevention. Is it not better that the laiys. 
should operate by terror than by punish¬ 
ment } 

We have been told that' qup' code pf, 
criminal laws had been considered as san¬ 
guinary by all foreigners, ^^sihly it. 
may: but of what importance is this, 


vi^tr we ibbfi*'hutnil- 

nffy'is'dbitsi^ht'Wi^Hhe^ii^iwss of piir 
nsiionad'cbk|'aOtei''f/'Ifld 'w^e tp 

walk in nur'su|mrba,' tieftifig 

rattles and blunderbuss''fh'lfie’Wi^dows 
of our citizens,'itilght cohcIudh“d)at wa 
Were a ferocious iiatioiv, 'sc,afceljr Merged 
from a state of barbarity ; btrt ritih much 
deceived if he would load remt^ amdqgst 
us without disedvering hv 'ervor,'and with** 
out being pmosed at any dht^re be migh}; 
have fell to destroys ftiesh' ipltftin|^n;,u of 
terror; Which, without injury' tp *ahy per¬ 
son, are a ^iferaard anp a prdtebhop to 
their owiwrs. They act a^ 'a icerrtv id 
tbieVes, although a shot miiy not bp dis¬ 
charged for twenty years.* 

But, it must be remembered too Uipt 
the system Of criminal law in this'cath>i>ir 
is fi'amed in Gonfi^rmity with the manners 
and customs of the hatsbn.' In odieF’'cotttW- 
tries the subjects, are raitounded- b^'la- 
formers : the haikl is vra^ched, at the very 
moment when it is acting': ijn this' 
happily for its liberty, the sy^iti iatdtklly 
difmrent. Do the ^ntlemen' drliptire such 
strenuous advocates in favour of this Bill 
desire that the' modes observe^ In other 
countries should be adopted in this /Is the 
police to be let in upon' 'tb.e amusements 
and societies of England? I baye 'bcen 
where armed men have entered tfie hall* 
rooms, have observed thp particulpf man¬ 
ners of the dancers, and, if they I4w any 
thing displeasing to them in the motions of 
the company, hare insisted' upon. their 
taming partnem in a difleretit maimer. I 
trust that such intrusions will-nevcrbe re¬ 
commended amongst Us: and yet, without 
a strict penal law, there niust be a strict 
police. By alteriiig part pf’ouf criminai 
■code. We shall produce no CertaiU good; 
but the alteration wiljiJtm attei^ed with the 
certain evil of destroying the. lefi^ spirit, 
the spirit of confidence, ^hdse high anp 
noble sentimeuts, which the best aafe- 
guards against crime, and''opoh which opr 
liberties so much depend,' % 

1 must therefore oppo^ this BiiJ||^ whjeh 
1 Consider as the first'4tep towards an im¬ 
portant, and, as I conceive^'a dmtgerous 
innovation. ' 

Mr. Wilhetforce. *1^ reaching urged in 
opposition to’ tlm. motion,' which bas thjip 
night been, submitted to the tidhse by the 
iuirh. and learned gOnt., be cc^pdchBa 
either^ it applies to the particular s^tu^ 
which it is proposed to repeal, qr as it ^ 
plies to the 
risprodeace. 
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The question now before us, is, howeref, times without bitting one of the depreda. 
simply whether that part of a statute wbict tors at whom it was Jevelled: ia this case 1 
, inflicts the punishment of death for steal presume the hon. gent, would not.calculate 
ing in a dwelling house to the ariinunt o upon,any great terror being excited by ^is^ 
40 s. should be repealed. Upon this sub- warlike engine,.'nor object to its being 
ject i have.no hesitation in saying that the removed: and yet this is the exaetcase of 
motion for the repeal of this statute ha.« the law which it is now proposed to repeal, 
my unquaU(i|d approbation, and shal' The hon. gentleman has staled as rea* 
have my strenuous support. sons in opposition to this motion, that, by 

' . It has been admitted, that of 1872 per- assenting to it. we shall aflect the whole 
sons convidled of this oiFence, one only has code of criminal jurisprudence and endan- 
been executed :~>w4ial is the inference to ger the liberties of the country, which he 
be deduced from this^ Is it not clear that has represented. as being intimately con- 
fith«r the law or the practice is defective? nected with the severity of the penalties 
bad is it not allowed that the practice attendant upon the violation of our laws, 
ought not, to be altered ?—But it has been How the repeal of a single statute can en- 
said that, although the practice is deserr- danger the faliric of our laws the bon, 
)ng of commendation, and is consistentwtth gentleman has not explained : and I can 
. the humanity of our national character, scarcely suppose him serious in conteiid- 
the law ought to remain in force, to be ing that there is any sucli connection be- 
fperative by terror, and not by punish- tween liberty and severity. If the seve- 
menh My sentiments are totally diflerent. rity of our laws is a test t.f the liberty of 
I cannot coiK»ive that this ought to be the the subject: if freedom is to deCliife and 
ordinary course of law: nor can any in- fall as humanity and kind feeling advance, 
genuity mislead me into the belief that then are we, indeed, in a progressive state 
the interests of society require the conti- to slavery. ' In the reign of Henry 8tli 
nuance of a law, which is so adverse to jus- the executiolts.'Were averaged at 2,QUO a 
lice, and at such direct variance with our year. This, according to the argument 
Ieelin{|i^s,astobe virtually abrogated. Upon of the hon. gentleman, must have been the 
the present system the rule has become tbe brightest period of English liberty. Jn 
oxception, and the exception the rule: and queen Elizabeth’s reign, when the refor- 
wbat are the consequences of this inver- iiiation introduced a purer religion and 
aion ? The infliction of death, instead of more humane conduct, a fatal stroke must 
being designated by a known law, is left to have been experienced by ouli. liberties, 
the discretion of the judgea momentous for in that reign the annual executions 
trust, ever to be regarded with jealousy : ilecreased from 2,000 to 400. Erom that 
and which, however purely it may be hour to tbe present there has been a per- 
axecuted. will always have such an influ- petual advance in the merciful adminis- 
enae upon prosecutors, upon witnesses, and ration of justice, and, consequently, ac- 
wpop juries, u to produce the frequent im- cording to this reasoning, a correspondent 
punityefghiit. Ofthislbehon. gent, who advance in tyranny. 1 so totally dili’er 
Speke last, (col. Frankland) seems.to have from the hon. gentleman, that I am satis- 
been aware|| when, instead of meeting the fled there is no such sympathy between 
0bj^ionbvargumtot,be has had recourse cruelty and liberty: but, as the rigorous 
%>a,sorS et huniour to satisl'y the House justice of our foretatbers has been temper- 
tlmf eevere lavr^ do not defeat their object, cd by the gentler morals of our religion, 
and give pain to those feelings which it is lo we may safely continue to encourage 
of tho<n^t signal importance in tlie admi- hese humane dispositions without any 
.^istsathm of jqstice to keep alive. In this danger to our own freedom, or to the 1|- 
j^nmoir^as allusion# however, tbe hon. lerties of future generations. Such have 
appears to me not to have stated his- long been my sentiments upon this impor- 
naiB of tlCe blunderbusses with accuracy. :ant subject: and it is a satisfaction to me 
Hn topppses,lhat thM instrument produces .o reflect that 1 am fortified in ray opinion 
ka e^cta hy remaining quietly in the win- jy fne concurrent testimony of many able 
ilQWqfihL possessor; tbe analogy to the statesined: and particularly by an hon, 
aaottoa-,npqr before us would have bqpn friend of mine, now no more, whose whole 
correct^ if, instead pf remaJaing thqs life was devoted to the service of his court- 
the honest citizen bad been re- sr. 5p deeply was Mr. Pitt convinced 
J MW Nb ted as Bring i| regularly for one or the improper severity of our laws, that, 
p»ai^:mght hundred and wventy two to my knowledge, that distinguished per- 
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son had it in contemplation to submit the 
whole of our penal code to the revision of 
some able lawyers, for the purpose of 
'getting a plan to diminish the sanguinary 
nature of its punishments, so inconsistent 
with the justice and humanity for which 
this country is so peculiarljl d’istinguished. 
It is a great satisfaction to me to discover 
that a spirit of inquiry is excited upon 
this subject: it will, I trust never rest 
until some plan is adopted to prevent the 
repetition of crime, nut by threats of ex¬ 
termination which cannot be enforced, 
but by the certainly of punishment, and 
by the amendment of the criminal, and 
particularly by tlie general establishment 
of penitentiary houses, fro... which we 
know that such beneficial ed'ects have re¬ 
sulted. To the able and eminent lawyer 
w’lio has undertaken this noble task, I for 
one must declare that I fi'el the most un¬ 
feigned obligation: and I please myself 
with Ihinkiiig that the noble motive by 
which he is actuated will prevent bis being 
deterred by any obstacle: and that, be 
the obstacles what they may,«he will per¬ 
severe and succeed, ?,s he must eventually, 
in the great cause of humanity in M'hich 
he is engaged. 

' The SolicUor General, I have great 
pleasure in seconding the recommendation 
of iny hon. friend for the establishment of 
penitentiary houses. 1 have myself wit¬ 
nessed th^good clfects of that excellent 
system, which is founded upon a principle 
ill direct opposition to the modes of pu- 
ni.slunent now generally adopted. The 
object of penitentiary houses i.s to reform 
olfenders and to restore tjiem to society. 
The object of ordinary im(>risonment, of 
the hulks, and of transportation, ap)tfhar to 
be merely a prevention of a repetition of 
the offence : the consequence is, that the 
bad liabits of depraved men are Confirmed 
or rather aggravated by these punish¬ 
ments. It certainly, therefore, is neces¬ 
sary to devise other means for the amend¬ 
ment of criminals, and 1 am nut acquaint¬ 
ed with any means so well calculated for 
this purpose as the system prescribed by 
the act of the 1.5th of bis present Majesty, 
for the establishment of penitentiaries. 
When any plan of this nature is brought 
iferward, most happy shall I be to give it 
my cordial support:—-but the present 
question is of a very different nature ;* we 
afe required to repeal a saintary statute, 
fbr reasons which, plausible as they mity 
btfMfi theory, are totally dOstituler of any 
solid ^fouadatids; It liasbeeb Cbntended 


tliat the severity bf fb« pBit{sithli«Fdft-t^a» 
sions impunity, from the dyewteii' 
secutors/ of witnesses, imid of jariisil/ lol 
convict. It is always easy to assent, bof 
often difficult to prover. '.''How can fhiO 
position be ntablished: no attempt' 
this nature has been made: for my 
parti am quite astonished (nthemtsertiqsf. 
With respect to the prosectwors it'js tuait^ 
fest-thatthey cannot be deterred, because,* 
if they dislike the capital; (fort 6f thw 
charge, they have noShing to do but 'tp' 
omit it in the indictihent, and' proceie#>1^ 
the simple larceny; with respect’to juried' 
even if tbey are so apt, as it it said, to 
duce the valuis of the goods stolen, in ordmr' 
to evade the capital panishmenf, hoW caw 
this afford any facility to the escape of 
guilt, as the evasion of the punishment of 
death cannot secure impunity to the ert^ 
minal or the infliction of a dess punisbmetgtt 
than is proposed by the 'present Bill* 
cannot but conceive that the whole' 'of 
these suppositions originate in mistake: 
In the course of my professional practiew 
I have had frequent opportunities to ob-' 
serve the conduct of prosecutors, of wit« 
nesse.H, andof j'nries, and I never observed 
that the fear of inflicting the pani$hmeat 
of death possessed any of the powers th^ 
night ascribed to it. But, even supposing^ 
that I am mistaken, supposing that the se^ 
verity of the punishment may have tbii 
effect, It will not, I suppose, be contended, 
that it is wholly inoperative upon tliil 
minds of offenders: and upontbe baUnctr 
between its effects upon the-mmd of tko- 
offender, and upon the mind of tint ^ 
parly injured and of the public the 'coni 
clu.sion must be established.' Thisjs the 
strength of the argument in favour Of thu 
motion made by my honourable and leern<^ 
ed friend; it has not prodacid aOy oonw' 
viction on my mind? 1'beard 

any reason to induce me-tp consent to th« 
mitigation of a punishmenffor one of -the 
most serious offences with whieh'ibe pehCe 
of society is interrupted: an offencev^iblfl: 
if the punishment be relaxed, atay sooit 
be destructive of all the cbittforts*tiri«W 
from the domestic relatfon of master 
servant. I shall thooefore--eflpose thii 
motion, wbicb has a tendency'W hbridg^ 
the discretion hitrusted to' the^jud^l^a^ 
to introduce an Innovatioil Wh^'noHprbt^ 
tipdl mischief is found to rdsi^t firoia 
existing establishment.- * ■ ^ '' 

Mr. Cdnnhigj ^ 1 cannot btit ^ 
hensive that myfeasons for the vOib 
sKiiH gife this hig^'inayi 
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,«H(Ki^(^«rstoo^i ^,fott 0 althau^h .U is my, im 
Tote .in.^ppprt of the piotiop 
|pacr«f>y the ^noorable ancHesirni^ssn- 
09iDsn, t perjtainly subscribe (o piof 

vbe'g^peral res^Koiung. adduce^ by bis bp* 
ponents, ajid api ipita concert to.all.pf tbe 
^gamebts .ascr.ibe.d to,tbe..learn«d niover 
,a|^ hist opoping^ when I pnibrtpnateiy 
Vas not in tne'liouse. 

.' ^ The qaestiuh npw before us does pt4 ex* 
tpp4 ■ to .any general plan fof an^alttra- 
pon of our penal p^e, but iRjimited to the 
expediency of altering a particular law. 
The argurnentsofthe hob. and. learned gen- 
tVo^on who oppose tWjpresent motion are, 
however, framed upon the supposition 
^a^ this is a proposal for a Ut,tai change in 
|f;e criminal law of the country: as such 
(hey aji^ar not to ho whoHy irrelevant: 
^e points now at ifsoe before us, as far os 
I have been able to collect them, are, whe* 
it Is proper in this instance to di- 
htinisb' the discretionary |.uwer intrusted 
to the judges ? and whether the certainty 
o/.the punishment inflicted by the statute 
of Elizabeth is not decreased by the pre* 
yalpirt opinion in the community that the 
penalty is too severe I 
As^o ^the discretionary power with 
yrhich tliie judges are now intrusted, it 
must be remoniberad that it is a rnpst aw* 
tul diifcretioua discretion one map is 

r 'grvo or to take thelifp of uiother: 

can scarcely conceive it'to be the'sub* 
ipet of serious argument that this trust 
ooghtf unless from Unavoidable necessity, 
ib DO confided in any magistrate, even al* 
l^gb he. may be endowed with all the 
bpble feelings by whiefi. our. judges have 
raised the character of this uoubtry for the 
pure administration of justice. ..The trust 
of d>8Cfftionei;y power in judicial proceed¬ 
ings is^ indeed., from the didlculty of drs* 
erjbieg tl^ hradatiems of crime, not always 
t 9 be avoids but, when’this necessity 
dpefiBot exiBt,n'oe legislature OjUght not' to 
grant what every upright’magistrate must 
rsDhigl^iiy receive. W hether such tmceik 
^t^ eii|^sts.ip .tbe present case is’ tbe jm* 
sbbyiwt of (bis part of our 'preMnt 
It, ^pears' to md that it does 
be* knd that^ ends' of justice may 
be aftidpejX^y the discretionary 

Iwpls^p^b^tcx^j^ingtodm^^ which 
this £ll.to aime;s^ to 
Dosv putdsbihlf by..deaitn. 
the next .mpip, Wfietb^ tibe ,cer- 
fhe peaishmeiif ioQot dfgtin^ed 
^ ejjiiitteh- entertained'i^jUr sevdi^vy 
mrseiw^fack'Vrb.ichseiNhs tobd 


ted a> indisputable; 1 mean, that ,the pu;. 
nishmoqt awarded by the .statute is inflict? 
ed upon a very few of, tiie offenders who 
aru comiuiued for (rial: unless I am 
taken, it is. not infiicted. .^op one in a 
thousand. If thia is admitted, the inferepeb 
appears (o me to follow of course, ^mer 
thing, some where,or other, is wrong. It 
has been truly said that this error must 
be either in the practice or in the law it* 
self; but it is admitted not to be in the 
practice, and must consequently be in the 
law.' My hon.. and learned friend who 
spoke last has contended that, even if the 
opinion of the excessive severity of this 
law have an effect in preventing the con¬ 
viction of offenders by its influence upon 
the mjnds of prosecutors, of witnesses, of 
juries, and of the judges, yet that the opi¬ 
nion of this severity must also have an ef¬ 
fect upon the minds of the criminals, and 
prevent, to a certain extent, the perpetra¬ 
tion of crimes: and that the whole good 
or evil must be estimaU.(l by b.alancing 
these opposite effects. This cannot be 
controverted: but does iny honourable 
and' learned friend mean to contend that 
the remote fear of death being inflicted 
will have such a powerful operation upon 
a misguided mind under the influence of a 
strong and pressing temptation to do 
wrung: as the immediate fear of inflicting 
death unjustly will produce upon kind dis¬ 
positions Actuated only by a dd^e to dis¬ 
charge a painfoi duty to the public ? I 
am sure that my hon. friend has too much 
knowledge of human nature to' entertain 
such an opinion. When the punishment 
is too severe, kindness will ever be more 
uhwiliing to iuflk't than atrocity to -ex¬ 
pose itself to the remote risk of a distant 
punislitnent. 

There is another observation made by 
my bon. and learned friend, (the Solicitor 
General) upon which 1 must say a few 
words.' He has stated that the opinion of 
this severity cannot deter prosecutors from 
instituting legal proceedings, because it is 
optional with them whether they will pro¬ 
ceed for the capital offence or for a single 
felony. 1 caimot butexpress my astdnish- 
tdent at such a remark made by my bon. 
frien.d,' particularly when I consider the 
prbfession in* which, so much to bis owb 
credit,, he has, passed‘his life. Ido con? 
tend that, wij^ut violating his duty, it i;t 
^hot.. .optional with the prosecutor to corn- 
mate tbb pohiskin'ent. It is incumbei^ 
uppn'higf fD Mate the. ofibnee as it really 
dtciats/. tn state the truth and'the wbnle 
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truth, be the legal consccjnences what they' 
may : these consequences are not for his 
^consideration but for ours: the legislature 
i»ito award the punishment, without giv¬ 
ing any discretion to the party injureclfor 
any exercise cither of his humanity or 
malignity. I may be in error, but I con¬ 
ceive that an acquittal for a single larceny 
is not any plea to a new indictment for a 
capital offence. How, therefore, can it 
be said, that a prosecptor may make his 
election so as not to injure the prisoner ? 

Entertaining these sentiments of the ef¬ 
fects of this law upon the minds of the va¬ 
rious persons concerned in the punishment 
of an ufihnder, it appears to me to be of 
the utmost importance for us to prevent 
them; it is of the utmost importance that 
we should prevent the evasion of justice 
by sanctioning these perjuries, which, to 
save the life of a fellow-subject, our coun- 
tryragn will commit; for it is vain to 
suppose that they will enforce your laws 
which are repugnant to the best feelings of 
our nature : which- are in opposition to 
those merciful dispositions that have for 
centuries been inculcated amongst us, and 
for which our national character is raised 
to its present height, and is respected 
throughout the world. 


[tWi 





It has been said that the Bill now before 
ns is a dangerous innovation, which we all 
ought to r^ard with suspicion and jealousy. 
It is, I tr^t, scurcely necessary for me to 
declare that I am no friend to any specu¬ 
lative innovations, but 1 cannot, upon the 
present occasion, discover any cause for 
this alarm, unless every species of revision 
and improvement is to be rejected as in¬ 
jurious. Fortunately for this country no 
such opinion has ever prevailed. The act 
of parliament which it is the object of the 
present Bill to repeal was, upon its original 
enactment, an innovation, but our ances¬ 
tors were not afraid to adopt it; circum¬ 
stances, times, and above all, opinions 
have changed, and what ,ia there to be 
dreaded in adapting a penal law to the sen¬ 
timents of justice now entertained by the 
community ? As to the danger of this 
Bill leading to a,great and .universal alte- 
raUon in the criminal jurisprudfuice of the 
country, I cannot discover .any ground, fqr. 
such a suspicion. The rote which I shall 
,giye this night will never considered by ■ 

me, .and cannot be ..cohB>dared by any 
diqn. member, as a p.I%|ge for a vnfo tybicfi i 
Imay at any future i^e giye,upua aijy • 
'Other Bill that may be sabfflUVM to the I 
House. I 

a0h:X17L.) |i 
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ering. the scale of punishment, the 
nity of offond^rs will' be; prefef|t'ed, L 
tlie.rf fofc shall gijre it my'support.’ ' 

"The OianaLlortf the ^che^uert' 
the long and able disc.usaicgi upon the 
now before the House, I shall trouble you 
only for a few moments, in thjt* 

impression upon my m>nd ,by*which lain 
induced to resist th<f motion of mjr h'Qi|. 
and learned friend. * '' ’ 

The questjun is very simple: it is 
ther the statute of Elizabeth, which it |s 
proposed to repeal, or the bill novr .suQh 
mitted to the consideration of the Houtiii, 
is best calculated to lessen crime ? 
simple as the question is, the reasons in/a* 
vour and hi opposition to tb^ measure afn 
extremely complicated; and being so, sq;^-' 
ing darkly as we do, lam djfposed .to.giv^ 
my vote in concurrence with the sentiments 
of practical and experienced men. If. I 
had heird any representation of the bad 
effects of the existing law, made by any 6/ 
the judges, or by any magistrate'engaged 
in the administration of .penal jifstiim} 1 
should be inclined to attempt the ohaoM: 
but this is 30 far from .being th,e cate, thgt 
1 understand it to be the unanim.ous opi¬ 
nion of the bench that the afteratioii wiQ 
be attended -with consequences the most 
injurious. I therefore shall resist tbjs pro¬ 
posal to overturn by plausible bpt untried 
theories the establish^ practice of cental- 
ries. 

I shall add only .one .word upon ap 
observation by my hon.-friend whosppke 
last. It has been conteqded^n favour.of 
the present measure, that m opinion pf 
the severity of the statu,te of Eliz%beUt hu 
a tendency to occasjpii tbq fmpunitym 
offenders, from the disinCHiiijl79t>.<’f^ 
viduals to prosecute, or gf. cpa<rt to 
convict. ,My learned and Jhop.friend .iir)]P 
sits by me (.the Solicitor ,peheral) hastr^jr 
stated, that, even alloWing..;thi8 
operation .of the statute, the wjlilic.h It '' 
has in preventing jthp ijmrpetriRidn , p? 
crime by its terror opon\tne ipind of^ 
crimmai mu#t also be talten |nl.d cijmnpa^ 
tion, and t.hat upon^tfii<8^hqi.ir,.|h(|]Mi^M~ 
will torn in fevour of thq-la,|v, i 
serration .1 .oanoot.'thijjk. 
gis^n by |be bon. g^. whoimioae.ta 
satisfactory; .becap.se tfee , 
to be. made, accord 
between the scruples-^ a.hiunphy|p;;c 
tor or juror, who miy 
(Fj’^ppeadix, 
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Men of being instrumental in’inflibtiog an 
excessive punishment, and the hardened 
offender who cannot be deterred by any 
fear: but the opposition ought to be made, 
according to'the statement of my learned 
friend the Solicitor General, between such 
prosccftlor or juror, and persons first ex¬ 
posed to tenrptatiori who will be intimi¬ 
dated by the consequences of yielding to 
* their Isad Inclinations. 

After the lengt^ of this debate I shall 
f>ot trespass upon the attention of the 
House, nor should I, indeed, have made 
these few observations, could I, with satis¬ 
faction to myself, have given a silent vote 
upon this occasion. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that after what 
bad been urged in defence of the bill in 
the course of the deb.:te, it cuuhl i:ot be 
necessary for him to occupy much time 
in his reply. That the objections ofteretl 
to the Bill were of two kinds; the ii<si 
related to the opinions of the author of the 
measure, and the further objects which he 
Was supposed to have in view, and the 
latter to the supposed demerits of tiu* Bill 
itself. That he could not understand why 
If th^Bill were good in itself it should he 
rejected, because he, the author of it, en¬ 
tertained, in the opinion of some gentle¬ 
men, very erroneous notions in criintnal 
law. That if he were soliciting a perso¬ 
nal favour for'-himself, it might be very 
just to refuse it on account of other parts 
of his conduct; but if in tins measure he 
Was right, what mattered it that in others 
be had been wrong. That with respect 
to further objects, he had never said that 
be had any, and even if gentlemen chose 
to give so much weight to their oitii con¬ 
jectures, as to what he might propose in 
/qture, as judge of this measure by 
others, which I bey .supposed were to fol- 
low, it w&!( di^ricult to understand how the 
passing ol' ihis Bill could facilitate the 
passing of any other,- unless, indeed, the 
^nefiuf which upon experience should 
result efrom this, were to form a rerom- 
teendt\^ioo to further alterations. That he 
llad been much surprised at some of the 
'■various objections which had been made to 
tb^ Bill itself. gentleman had very 

S mciftilly imttgined, that it tended to intro- 
uce sometbiifg Tery like the old French 
ll^ljciB, onh another saw in it the beginoing 
wf ehiihge, which might not stop till itbad 
briMKht about a revolution, like that 
Whlen' bid' taken piace'in Fance; that be 
eonlctao^ but-be ustonisbed at tbe ima- 
ginatioiM which coutd diacover aoch 
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sequences in an attempt to reform, in a 
very few articles, the criminal law of the 
country. That he had been represented' 
as being actuated by very mistaken •<fb- 
tions i)f humanity. That though he cer¬ 
tainly did not ftel it to be a great re¬ 
proach, to have acted from motives of 
humanity only, yet be must say that be 
had never professed to be acting from such 
motives; that he proposed the presentBill, as 
one more likely to prevent the commission 
of the crime, against which it was directed, 
than the present law; lie rested it upon 
grounds of policy and cxpedicnry,and the 
coldest and harshest reasoner upon such 
subjects, was as much bound to support 
this measure, as those whose generous 
hearts felt most sensibly the unnecessary 
sutleriogs whieli were inflicted on their 
fflloiv cre.iturts. It had pleased the op- 
posers of the Bill to say that he proceeded 
u[>f>n theory on y : but he di ni«d the 
charge, and insisted that he pri<i.ceded 
soli'ly upon fai u, and that his opponents 
upon this occa-ion were meie iheorist*, 
ai'd clung to their Mieory in defiance of 
all experience. That the crime of steal¬ 
ing in dwelling houses had greatly in¬ 
creased under the present existing law, 
could not be, and was not denied, but, 

• hat fact w.is strangely appealed to as a 
ground for leaving the law unaltered, 
'fhat the severity of the law^fis it now 
stood, preven eil men from prosecuting,was 
a iriiih that lew pet.soiis who would only 
leflect upon what had passed under their 
own immediate observaiion, could enter¬ 
tain any iloiihi of. The. Solicitor General, 
however, had by argument denied that 
this could he the case, because prosecu¬ 
tors, he alleilged, were nut bound to indict 
capiially, though the crime by law was 
capitai. An extraordinary state of the 
law, to be approved of by men of high 
rank in the profession, th-ii it should de¬ 
pend not on the will of the legislature, or 
of any .public officer, but of the most 
obscure persons in the community, whe¬ 
ther the criminal tribunals should have 
cognizance of the otK-nce as a capital 
Clime, or as one far inferior in degree of 
criminality. That this, however, pro¬ 
ceeded on mistake, for though in many 
cases it did depend on the prosecutor, 
whether he would indict capitally or not, 
yet it was not so in all cases; and where 
the criminal was committed as for a capital 
offence, and the prosecutor bound by re- 
cognizaOce, to ■ prosecate, he might ‘be 
compeUttd to indict for n capiuil offitiiiG*, 
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That, howqver the fact might be, it cer* Were adverse to this iqeasare.i upon tvha^ 
tainly was not generally known that a authority th^t was asserted hc| knew not; 

t )secuior might indict in what form he had sent to all of them a statemeiH of 
^leasech and the fact undoubtedly his view of the subject; at^d although lio 
was^^at persons robbed submitted pati- had the honour of being known to at|« 
ently lo the wrong because they appre> and of enjoying the friendship of many of 
bended that a complaint might cost the- them, none of them had signified to hint 
ofilender his life; that this most frequently their disapprobation of whq^ be had pr<^ 
happened in these ulfcuces which are con- posc.d. Judging by their conduct in r«H 
sidered as the most aggravated of any fusing as it were by common consent to 
that come within the description"—the execute this law, he could not but con* 
robbery by servants of their masters' pro- elude but it was their dpinion that it ongbt 
perty -how many persons are there who not to exist. * 

tliink that the loss of their property is no- There were some, indeed, of the evils 
thing when compared with the evil of hav- resulting from the present system, of 
ing the rest of their days embittered by the which the judges had an experience, that 
recollection that they had sent to die by no others could have. Any person who 
the hands of the executioner, a fellow had been in the habit of attending in cri* 
creature with whose countenance they ininal tribunals, must be sensible.that no* 
had been familiar, and who had been for thing was more admirably calculated to 
years attending them and doing them make a deep and lasting impression oi| 
ofiicei^of kindness. That it was not pro- the minds of the spectators, and to com* 
aecutors only, but witnesses and jurors mand obedience to the laws, than the 
who wore deterred by the severity of the awful ceremony which takes place after 
law, from a just discharge of their duty, an otiender has been capitally convicted]; 
That juries were in tiic habit to avoid the the judge proceeds to pronounce upon 
severe penalty of the law, of acting in him the dreadful sentence of the law, and 
violation of the sacred oaths they had to exhort him to prepare himself lo meel 
taken, and of finding verdicts against the his Creator ; but when it is known that the 
clearest evidence. Amongst many exam- convicts on whom this sentence is pror 
pies which might be mentioned, it hap- nounced will probably not be left for 
pened little more than a twelvemonih execution, it loses all its effect, und be- 
Bgo, a v^man of the name of Bridget comes a mere idle form j this probability, 
Macalli8l3r had been indicted at the Old indeed, has often the fatal elfect of making 
Bailey for stealing in a dwelling house a the prisoners deaf to the admonitions they 
ten pound bank note; it was by itself in receive, and delude themselves with fali^ 
a box which was of no value; the fact hopes, till at last the order for their exe- 
was clearly pmved, and the jury found cutioii arrives, and their condition is the 
her guilty of stealing what was of the value more miserable from the very hopes whic.I^ 
only of ihiriy-niiie .ihillings. Thus twelve they had permitted themselves to indulge, 
men executing a most sacred judicial of- 'Ihe House divided, when there ap* 


fice, declared before God, and as they peared to be, 

hoped themselves for salvation, that a ten I'or the motion .33* 

pound bank note was worth only thirty- Against the niiotion..'I?!?i«^ 35 

nine shillings. It might be well doubled Majority."~2. 

whether this was a crime inferior in moral 


guilt, or of less dangerous example than On onr re-admissiun, we found siiV, 
the ortence which it was intended to Iloroilly lamenting the thinness o^tbe 
screen. That a right hoii. friend of his tendance, and hoping that they would oujt * 
(Mr. Windham) who had treated with in that .state of tne House press iHb cone 
Ridicule the doctrine, that the certainty sideifaiion of the remaining Bills, Mi> 
wgs much more efticacious than the seve- Brougham, Mr. WUberforce, and M^. 
riiy of punishment for the prevention, Giddy, supported thfs opinion; Mr, Pe^ 
of crimes, probaltly did not recollect that, cevql and Mr. Ryder spoke in favour, 

Dr. Paley, whose authority he had held up an immediate decision: but ike furtto 
to high, and whom he had represented a tyAideration of these Bills was, wjthput^l 
having the singular good fortune of being) division, postponed for a few days; yvbyf 
oiways right, lays down that position him-^"—** 

aelf as one that is incootrovt-rtibje. That!] * For a JUistof the Mtnorityi MS,,Voi* 
U;h«ihje«a »ll«(%ed tlutt all |^e judges 78p.. •; 
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tUxe Bill f«r piiVately stealing in a shop to 
the value, passed without any>d)vision. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

IVednetday, May 30, 1810. 

[See Vol, XVII, p. 108* ] 

Privaxely *Stealing in the Shop.] 
t’Pon the order of the day being moved, 
the Bill for repealing so much of an 
Set of William 3, rilative to stealing pri¬ 
vately in shops, warehouses, &c. to the 
Value of five shillings and upwards, as far 
as relates to the punishment of death with¬ 
out benefit of clergy, be read a second 
time. 

Lord Ellenborough rose and addressed 
the House to the following purport: My 
hirds, it is my intention to move that the 
fiirther consideration of this Bill be post¬ 
poned to a future time; and it is not with- 
dut reluctance I shall proceed to state my 
objections to the measure, but I consider 


offenqe of privately stealing in a shop. 
Now, my I.ords, the great mass of property 
in this metropolis and other lar^ towns.; 
liable to this peculiar species of deprC- 
datinn, and the unavoidable hazard to 
which retail Healers are exposed, Arising 
from the facility with which the theft is 
committed, amidst the bustle and confusion 
of a number of customers, form very 
serious grounds of objection against the 
repeal of a statute, which, perhaps more 
than many noble lords seem to be aware 
of^ prevents the loss and ultimate bank¬ 
ruptcy of many an industrious tradesman. 
In the present times too, it is the duty of 
parliament to pay attention to the com¬ 
mercial interests of so large a class as 
retail shopkeepers, who are so useful in 
society, and contribute so great an amount 
to the revenue of ilie state. Such will be 
the consequence of the repeal of this sta¬ 
tute, that, 1 am ceitaiii, depredationsato an 
unlimited extent would be immediately 
committed; those people who lend them- 


myself bound so to act from a conside- selves to such felonious industry would 
ration of duty. Though I feel it ungrate- instantly multiply, and the poor industri- 
(hl'to' oppose the wishes of those who are ous tradesman, particularly if he dealt in’ 
tWempting to introduce this innovation certain articles, would, with all his pre- 
into the criminal iaw of the country, and caution, sustain such weighty losses from 
with all iniy deferenceto tbemfortlm purity time to time, that would eventually cause 
of their intehtlohs, and giving them every his bankruptcy and Bnal ruin. This Bill, 
credit for the ingenuity of their specula- I presume, is only one part of a regular 
tion^ ; yeti trust your lordships will pause system against the present adn^istration 
before ;^ou assent to an experiment preg- of the criminal law. An act was intro- 
riant with danger to the security of pro- duced in the last session of parliament, 
0erty, and before you repeal a statute which, in unison with the principle of this 
which has sol6ng been held necessary for system, remitted the punishment of death 
public security, arid which I am not cori- upon the offence of privately stealing 
scions has produced the smallest injury to from the person; and ivhat has been the 
the metCifol administration of justice. If, result.^ From my own knowledge, and 
my lords, we properly estimate what is ihe general information of the judges, 
likely to be the result of this speculative 1 am certain, that the increase of that class 
mode of te|;islatir\,^ upon humanity, we of offenders has become, in this short 
have an bf^ac^nity of considering the period, enormous: it is the exact species 
progress <^.\.4ines in their increase or de- of offence to which they now apply their 
when I, along with those with dexterity; and, knowing they are no 
I have the honour to act on the longer exposed to the danger of incurring 
^^iench, 4 rerusethc list of persons convicted the penalty of death, we have information 
W capiml crimes, usually transmitted to of their depredations in our public streets, 
the jud^, sUeb has been the increase for and in the open day. Much has been 
the last year, of the offences alluded to by said about humanity, and the general 
tbri present Bill, thii f am convinced, with severity of our criminal code; but, wbat- 
tba rest of thie jodg'es, public expediency ever may be the penalties and terrors held 
thquinea there should be no remission of out against the commission of crimes, 1 
t^ tertpr denounced against this desc^- believe no one can charge the admints- 
tioii’ ed* liffeiiders. This' Bill, purporting tration of justice with a want of clemCTcy: 
■ th'iDitigata the severity of the law, taked[, nor can any one shdw the slightest grounii 
8i^y the [lower of inflicting, capital pii- 'i-^or soch' insinuations.' It is, my lords, a 
mslnseiit'provided by a statute of‘king mistaken iriotion that these seveVe penalties 
UTiUiaiD, for the purpose of prevhriitiiig the deiiouMed^by the htw ere pregi^au with 
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cruel severity; on the contrary, they are 
productire of a leas quantity of human 
Offering; for if the terror prevent the 
dhmmis8ion,\t promotes the humane object 
qf aKi^od laws, the prevention of crimes, 
it haFalso been said this individual of* 
fence is such, and the property of such a 
^ value, that it does not require so severe 
and so sanguinary a punishment; but 
your lordships will recollect that the 
same observation will apply to the pe¬ 
nalties attached to other oBences no more 
heinous in tlicir nature, but the tendency 
of them such, tiiat every man would ac¬ 
knowledge the expediency of denouncing 
the terror of death for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting their frequent commission. ISuch 
are the statutes against the stealing of 
horses and sheep, which, often exposed to 
range on wide pastures or uninclosed 
commons, are peculiarly liable to be stolen, 
and the means o€ detecting such offences 
attended with particular dilhculty. The 
property, in these instances, and in that of 
forgery, where the amount of 20s. would 
be capital, cannot, upon the ground of 
commutation, be placed in the same scales 
with the life of man. Scarcely any crime, 
my lords, against property can be weighed 
in the same scales with man's life, ilut, 
in all these cases, the end of the law is the 
prevention of crime; and I am persuaded, 
no penal^ less than the terror of death 
would amount to any thing like pre¬ 
vention of that oifence now under our 


under the preseat law cm of itg 

greater. competency' to pr^reikt .4h» ; fre¬ 
quency of this offence, . On this subject 
it has been urged as ait argument in favour 
of this system of innovation upon the cri¬ 
minal law, by {lersons speculating in mo¬ 
dern legislation, that a certainly of pu¬ 
nishment is preferable to» severity, t^t 
it should invariably be proportioned','t 9 
the magnitude of the crime ; thereby, 
forming a known scale of punisbm^him 
commensurate with|h*e degree of oHeneq. 
Whatever may be my opinion' of thq 
theory of this doctrine, 1 am convinced 
of its absurdity in praclice. How could 
such a system be effected f By what meaha 
could a law he framed so that the punish¬ 
ment, without the discretion of the judge, 
could be applied in exact conformity to tha 
nature and aggravation of the ofiencef 
Every attempt at framing such laws, I will 
ventuie to say, will be found impractica¬ 
ble ; and 1 could satisfy the House, if the 
subject were not almost too 8erioos,'that am 
act of parliament constructed fur that end 
would be completely ludicrous. I will 
take an example from a fact which felt 
under ray own observation, and it is betfee 
to reason from the suggestionsof fact than 
from those of imagination., In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this metropolis seven or eight 
individuals conspired to .break open the 
houses of a number of persons. Tbe$ 
first house which became the object of 
their attack was that where one of the of¬ 


consideration. After all which has been 
stated in favour of this speculative hu¬ 
manity, it must be admitted, that the law, 
as it stands, is but seldom carried into 
execution, and yet it ceases mot to hold 
out that terror which alone will be sutB- 
cient to prevent the frequent commission 
of the offence. There are criminals, iny 
Lords, so hardened, that no milder pu¬ 
nishment would intimidate, but under 
this law they have been oftentimes brought 
to a serious consideration of their wicked¬ 
ness. l/poii their minds scarcely any thing 
would have produced a serious considera¬ 
tion except the terror of death ; and those 
who have witnessed such scenes in a court 
of justice, must have beheld its ellect upon 
*bese hardened characters, alarmed at 
the terror impending over their very exist¬ 
ence. Upon these grounds, my Lords, I 
do not perceive that, by repealing this 
part of the statute of William, we are pro¬ 
moting the cause of humanity j becausej 
looking to the quantity of humaoi sufierin^ 
Itvill, l,am certain,, be considerably 1w 


fenders had iived in the capacity.of a ser¬ 
vant, and ho first suggested this parti¬ 
cular burglary. He knew the most op¬ 
portune period for making their attempt, 
and the time when the owner and his fa¬ 
mily would be mostolf their guard, and 
when there was not much likelihood of re-, 
sistance to their desigsg. The crime of 
burglary itself is one to^.i«lHihe law bai 
generally affixed the pcnaltyv^4^th, be¬ 
cause it is committed in the nig1^t>. and 
under all the horrors of alarm; but 
are circumstances always of mitig%t{on ^ 
aggravation, which restrict or en^rpe the 
execution of the law'. In the case alluded 
to, the crime of (fne of the ofienders wad 
considerably aggravated, because it wad 
not only amounting to the ofience of bar- 
giary under tbe'usual circumstancer, buft 
it was committed iii violatidft of evei^ 
^nciple of fidelity, proceeding from that 
'onfidence which is generally reposed iff 
those intrusted with offices of doeqKBil^ 
employment. Suppose, for a roomefiw^ail 
act of parliament stouM be «o cotuferaciad),' 
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to embrace the enorittUy of thia specific 
aggravation of offence, and the legislature 
yrere to defipe it under such a description 
ns tho fullowing, " that if any person or 
persons, lorinerly employed in the capa* 
city of serV'tniH, should at any -time af¬ 
terwards suggest the breaking open of the 
dwejling-house of his master, it should he 
nn-aggravation*of the ulil-nce of burglary, 
aful bhould subject him to a severer pu- 
olsbment than that generally iViflictcd 
upon those convicted of that offence." 
St>li other circumstaOtes may even pro¬ 
duce a greater aggrav.iiion. It happened 
with respect to the offenders I am advert¬ 
ing to, that violence was committed to 
the persons of the owner of the house and 
'his wife; they were ill treated and drag¬ 
ged from their beds. Would your lord¬ 
ships then proceed to state, that if any of 
these offenders should exercise violence 
by forcing from their beds the owner of 
tlte house or others, they should be deemed 
guilty of such an aggravation as should 
incur another degree of severity in punish¬ 
ment i But other acts of violence of still 
a more atrocious nature might take place, 
which would exceed every specification of 
ttn act of parliament. A distinction 
might arise from the relative situation of 
(he offenders, as was the case in the trial 1 
allude to; one of them was the father and 
the Ollier the sun ; the latter had been led 
hy tlte example of his unprincipled parent, 
who was guilty, not only on account of his 
own turpitude, but in being the instrument 
whereby bis son became the perpetrator 
of crime, and the victim of offended jus¬ 
tice. With respect to these individuals, 

1 trust the judge on the occasion used his 
discretion with,propriety ; he sacrificed 
the father as an example to others, and 
extended mercy to the son. But wouhl it 
not be iouio Mib^ IS define this as u ht 
procedure t^ymally, where .the father and 
|heso^we»f ^ncerned in this and similar 
flSfsi Would ynur lordships lay it 
legislative principle, that in all 
W^ere both these characters were 
implicaWd, the felonious father should be 
fgcrijfieed, but the’ felonious son saved ? 
/^i.-these are .circumstances, my Lords, 
wMch caunotbci de&ned 4>y law, but must 
retain for the discretion of those who ad- 
inmiater.tbf law. Betaimng the terror, 
gfiddeavmg the execution uncertain afld I 
upon circumstances which maw! 


.lutary dread of punishment would pcoduca 
injury to the criminal, and break down 
that barrier wJiich prevents the frequent 
commi-ssioii of crime. This, n|y lord-‘^i£* 
not only my own opinion, but it is th|irof 
the learned judges, with whom I hav^becn* 
in the habit of consulting upon the punish¬ 
ment of crimes ; for they are unanimously 
agreed the expediency ofjustice and public 
•security requires there should nut be a re¬ 
mission of capital punishment in this part 
of the criminal law : and 1 can assure 
your lordships 1 have correctly represent¬ 
ed their sentiments, in addressing the ob¬ 
servations I have made, to the considera¬ 
tion of this House. The noble and learned 
lord moved, *• That the bill be read tins 
day six months." 

Lord Erskbie said he rose, not without 
reluctance, to express his own opinion, 
after what had fallen from the noble and 
learned lord (Elicnborougli) who, in ^ddn 
tioii to the weight of bis own sentiment, 
had stated that he represented those of the 
other learned judges. Such had been his 
own professional habits of respect to those 
who presided in our courts of justice, that 
he was at all times led to pay the greatest 
deference to their opinion of the law of 
the land, and ever to venerate their legal 
decisions, jfut, with due deference to such 
authority, and particularly to the great 
learning and ability with which his noble 
and learned friend presided on tfl^ bench, 
still he felt disposed to entertain great es¬ 
teem for the legal knowledge of the hon. 
member who was the author of the present 
Bill, and for the judgment of so many en¬ 
lightened men, who had given this mea¬ 
sure their full consideration in another 
place. It must be admitted by those who 
opposed, the Bill, that the puni.chinent of 
death inflicted by t:ie statute of William, 
was in no instance carried into execution 
and, the instance, if any should occur, must 
be rare, where the severity could bo ap¬ 
plied. He remembered when he had th(t 
honor of being consulted as one .of his 
Maje'ity's council, that it would have been 
impossible, he believed, for any conviction 
fur this ofleitce to have coqie under their, 
consideration which would have recon¬ 
ciled his mind to liavo advised his Ma¬ 
jesty to carry the law into exeentiun. He 
could nut concur with his. noble and learn¬ 
ed friend, that this proposed alteration de¬ 
served the name of speculation; and nq 


.l^grfttate or mitigate the enormity of the 'imputation of a desire to make innovatioui 
tllilhe, does Jtot prove the ^verity pf any l^oti the law of the land could attach to 
; wheroM^ to remove that sg- ^j^iudividual who gave, the ateasuce,hi» 
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support. Tbe questioni in his opinion, »|fgmatiim or hiHigitiolf.' 
was, whether it would not be more ‘con* his opinion, be biSUer that' che 
ducive to public security, and more bene* of punishment shduld be ena^'d, as ¥pMi 
llobi to the criminal, 'that the punish* the' case at present, leaTitig it uttberUiill 
meft< should be made proportionate to whether it would be executedj or witotbtav 
the gmeral description of otlenres, leaving at the disi.-retion of the'judge, it' mijlbt Midf 
a due discretion in the judge to mitigate in be remitted for one of cOmparanVa'^M^ 
particular instances. The punishment de* niency. As the law now fisted,'itra'pdalr 
nounced by the present law, was inappli* sensed all the benelit of this remil^oi^ 
cable to the'general description of the of* with the advantage of terror tbat’tiMit fet* 
fence, and w'as nut enforced on the most tremiiy might, under aggravated cirCUili^ 
extraordinary occasions. stances, be carried ibto execution.' ' IW 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that, these reasons, he was not inclined ta giViti' 
having filled the office of Secretary for the his support to the Bill on the table. '* 
Home Department,, his attention was led Lord Holland. My Lords, when I firsf 
to the subject of punishment, now under gave notice to this House, tbat itwiis 
their lordships* consideration. In that si* intentioii to move ihesecond reading of thfM^ 
tuaiion he had an opportunity of noticing Bill, fhad at that time no reason to enteiw 
the progress of crimes and punishments, tain any idea that it would meet with tbii 
from the usual returns made to that oifice; least opposition from your lordships. At 
and, when he compared the list of modern the same time that my expectations in tbji 
year* with those of a former daw he was respect have been disappointed, i;caii 
happy to find, that all crimes of a heinous assure your lordships, that I was not inseti* 
nature had become less frequent, although sihle to the disadvantages nnder'which I 
those of a minor tendency had cond. bad to labour; inexperienced as 1 am in 
derably increased. He was not dispos- those professional habits which' give sd 
cd to concur with those who complain- much weigh' to what comes font (he othe# 
ed of tbe criminal law of this country side of the House. Nor should I havgf 
being too sanguinary. In what part of thought it my duty to give that nnticc^ 
the gl«>be could a system of law be found had I not found iipofi examination of thc> 
so mild, or where iis administration was subject to which (he Bill n laies, that k 
so tempered with mercy 7 He was con* was one, materially afii cting the adm'ihis* 
fiiient nt^country existed where so roiuh tralioii of criminal justjee in this couhtrV'^j 
justice was extended to tttfenders, and and one, the merits and grounds of wiiielj 
where so much leniency was mixed with rested upon facts, within the expeHcnca 
its punishments. With respect to the in- and knowledge of every individual in thitt 
dividual who introduced the present BMI, realm. It was, mtleed, with great pain and 
no one could enti’rtain a higher opinion of concern that I heard fVutn my'noble arid 
the goodness of his iiiotives; but he did learned friend, (Lord Elioilborough) ibatit 
not perceive the necessity which had been was his inleriiinn to expre*s his riis^ppro* . 
suggested of altering the ciimina! law of baiion of this Bill; but after W'hat I have 
this country. Whatever might be said of heard, I feel great pleasure, that my nobId 
it when applied to its theory, no one could and learned friend has been sulfi’cientl^ 
deny but in practice it was the mildest on candid to state his ol?|yVMiyp*»}n the Slid 
earth. However sanguinary the Statute instance, in order to enable_.^ to fotBi-il 
Book might appeal, the administration correct judgment of what arijfhvtents'J 
was peculiarly beneficent. There was a should have to combat. Certainly 
plausibility in the doctrine of ibo'-c who b.id heard what has fallen from hi^, 2 
maintaineii, the certainty of punishment a degree of diffidence as to the sohtidneii'* 
would best tend to the prevention of of my own judgment, which'has%0WC1n(S)^ 
crime ; but how would such a system meet been completely- removed by the manntf 
the aggravated or mitigated circumstances in which he hastreated tbe subject. 
of the olleiice ? The distinction, therefore, must say, that it’is* not without regret' f 
taken by the noble and learntid lord (Ers* have listened to an' insinuation, not 'in^ 
kine), that punishments ought to be such ectly thrown out, but brohdly expressi^ 
asto suit the general description of ofience, injurious to the motives of thosiwho^dld 
was plausible iu theory, nut would be Xhe supporters of this measure. ' 

-found impracticable, or at legst inconvcjr ant not mistaken, in believing'that 
fiient and inapplicable to the crime whicjjp noble and learned friend did^impuih* lli 
was capable of to many circumttanctifvf the jnendt of th» Billi opiiiionl iili iUkth 
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li048«I»WRV(^<rf:fl»f^llri*^^ IKhwJl jt h«l 
Iwen 4N|^it4ib.' f Mar^ &or4ii JkM-d# 
■liiMiai«Aiiai»ke«/jyRf •i»«appo»9 tkat t|tis 
fiiil ataads^ opMV a9y'a*ber1gr«>atHia.tbao 
Kr^vni .iAecit8< Tiisia a ihH Sor^tha 
parpoM'of oremekiag «pon tbe asiat^bed 
lonr^rf^tbe Ukod^ iBKAiawa of ccimf»,'vbicb 
Me:.liy 'lMitional society doftouooed to. b« 
ioiurioBfc tolls’existeaee*~ithas not,the 
8 aiention.i>f,altori 0 g.-<he law of:the land i« 
caaea: of -siMnstaag^rs*' thunders, or aoy 
fthecopimes, either* more or less aggra- 
eoted*~tbe purpose of this .Bill is* simply, 
ter^eal to aotiof pariiaqtent made in the 
toign of -Wdliam: 111. the intention of 
' ^ieb sms, no douht, to deter persons from 
the eommitlal of oli^ces, comparatively 
mFys}ight,nsHiieIy, that of privately steal¬ 
ing in shops;' hot the eliects of which act, 
hi che result, have been, as I think 1 shall 
be able to;praaw^to your .lordships, and my 
noble, and: learned friend will forgive me 
liw thinkingi that the eUeet has been to in- 
.isreasn-tbak.yery ofience which it intended 
tofwcvbnt. It is upon this point, and this 
bnly, that'flve are at issue. Certainly I 
■bould^not think that the imputation of 
toatnitclrhomanUyT-and » too great<lispo- 
ahiiHi' tn-miti^te the severity of the cri- 
aHnal foW' of the - land, were- qualities 
wbioli your iordtbips would have an.y.rea- 
aon-'lo laaient, as attributable .to the clia- 
snoter of-the House. But, tny Loijds, that 
W'nM'the only principle upon which this 
Bill »■ kitreduced. My. Lords, we have, 
eipon the adfnission of the noble lord, 
MMse knowledge and. information upon 
ib« subject cannot be questioned, that, 
whatever may have been, the intention of 
this act of 'William 111. it has not bad the 
effect, of preventing the increase of such 
crimes. < We have, moreover, from the 
noble -and leareEed’ lord, that aa far as his 
hnowledsfc- Mido Kil^iencehas carriedhim, 
that the taWG^hreepect .io this. particular 
cen so severe, that seldom is a 
I be-feundt where tlw punishment has 
i «picted,r The noble l^retary of 
rel^, that beioous cfienoes have of 
years -deeieased, Imt that slight 
B,>lik« those rlescribed in this Bill, 
ham foond^toancrease; and be tells 
>lhb' h8s-‘>been ^the result—of what? 
'fHHMtdMn'tneDthereaacmcf these offenoes 
Jfr •tnefahsiag-'f 'Beeause, eayta -he, in.-bei- 
Mita to^Hiea,>«he aapital ponis^eni^ 
hiiiiatod: 4tor^i jaomktg is 

li^as 4hM 'riiis argument. This 
iaj«BC aflfhe strotto 'inaMna which 
tcMfe i fa rn aa w i hy ti^imjiihaaUo 


kto 



thb law. V Every.. i)iata.knon»that this law 
has failed of its effimt, ib consequence of 
the paucity of cases where the punishmenfi 
iiB» been inflicted—-the punishoien^ sf 
death is not visiM.upon the oflendej^ a 
thousand cases where the offenceba/been 
pommiUed. My noble and learned friend 
said, that he should be happy indeed, if 
tfao mere threat and terror of aeath would 
be sufficient to deter men front the commis¬ 
sion of crimes: but my noble and learned 
friend was not able to say, that the terror 
of death bad actually deterred any one 
from the commission of offence. But, on 
the other hand, .1 cannot help thinking, 
that my noble and learned friend looked for 
another,and a very considerable effect from 
that terror, which is the terror of actually 
inflicting death, and having the instrument 
of death actually applied. But, ray Lordq, 
1 shall ever, and always but humbly main¬ 
tain, that where the punishment is d^pro<* 
portionable to the crime committed, this 
terror has not, nor ever can have, its effect. 
High as my respect is for the authorities 
that have been quoted upon this subject-— 
and great as the wisdom of Br. Paley is 
in my estimation, 1 cannot subscribe my 
name to a doctrine which unquestionably 
miiitates against the opinion of almost 
all other writers, both of this and all other 
countries. Every man must surely admit, 
that the opinions of Dr. Johnson, and many 
other writers, both foreign an^English, 
are entitled to an equal respect—that they 
are nu contemptible authorities, and that 
tbedoctrines they have published are unde¬ 
serving of consideration. My Lords, I will 
not undertake the tedious task of quoting 
severally the names and sentiments of the 
great men to whom 1 allude. It will be 
sufficient for my purpose, to state that 
they all concur in maintaining this princi¬ 
ple as an axiom, “ That the-punislunent of 
death does not always prove a means qf 
deterring persons from the commission of 
offences, especially when the execution qf 
that punishment is uncertain.” MyLord:^ 
if there be a maxim which can stand the 
test of experience with greater security 
and confidence, than any other in the his¬ 
tory of human wisdom, it is this, Tbat-jt 
is the certainty, and not the severity of the 
punishment, that deters men from the 
commission of criipes.” Depend upon it, 
my Iiordt, such is the frame of,the buraap 
Aindr-apeh are Us inexhaustible jcesourcas 
such ace its hopes aud its expeptatiop^ 
aalm^ as there is -even theshadovr-^ 
riUMB^.iWtliiafaUr hs rests ip a kkip 



of confident aecoritf that the wont c*ti kwdabipt h^ tb* 

never happen. On ttie other han#i we u this. Mid the 4l#il i%|H«riri^ 

know that when the unfortunate criminal ' ing crime. Tim woiltonf 
ttgivento understand thatbisdooinisfixed, sopherr in tim Mtnrld'abm^i'iii^ 
tjiat' there is no hope of pardon, or of initi* most conrinebig'tirgnmentat.-'iw 

S ' ation, it then pr^ocOs the effect of inadetiuaU* that htW ii. wbkA prttci^bm 
etrrrine the repetition of the crttne. But, a pontshment ^sprOfionioMid eo. the'aift' 
my Lords, I do not contend that this is a fitnce. AmOi^st thcw,- it i« mily micM* 
conciusiuti to be drawn in a!l respects, mry to mention the Jehas^ 

What 1 maintain is, that the fear of death, and Mr. Jintice Blackitene, to cnfm||a^ 
when it is uncertain, is a fear which a man your lordships* sertoua' attention -tO 'Shn 
very easily gets over. The noble and important subject. •Without eeardbitig 
learned lord, it is true, has said, that he into the works of foreign writer* -whOM 
t^BS seen the effect of that decision and' sen. arguments are no less convincing end-eae 
tence when pi'onounred upon a felon,.and lightened, I shall just read yOo the wOMla 
has described v^-ry impressively its in- of Mr. .Tu<tice Biackstone^ in depracaMig 
fluence on the court. I make no doubt it is the impolicy of infitcting enormoos pm 
very great, but that isSiot the View in which nisbmenis for crimes of a dye compame 
this argument ought to be submitted. It tively venial. “ The injured,** aiwa 
is nut the aimer in which the sentence is through compassion, will often mhenr 
pronounced which deters the crime—it is to prosecute; juries, through compMtiolt, 
not yie eticct ii has upon the criminal; will sometimes forget their oaths,'aifd ' 
but II is to the effect it has upon the bv* either acquit the-goilty, or mitigate 
slanders we must direct our attention, nature of the ofience; and judges', thmugh 
With respect to the criminal, in him compassion, will respite one half of the 
there is a hope, there is almost an expec- convicts, and recommend thfem to rdyid 
tation, that he shall not suffer the seveiest mercy. Among so many chance# of eSv 
extremiiies of the I tw : and such, my caping, the needy and hardened offiixrdel’ 
ly.'rds, are the disp,-ii.sationsof Providence, overlooks thO multitude that auffrr;.- he 
that, in situations of the greaies' danger boldly engages'in some desperate attempdl!^ 
and sufiering, man is armed with feelings to relieve his wants oir siq^ly hit tdoei j 
suitable to the miseries he has to ericoun- and if unexpectedly the hand 'Of justice 
ter. There is a certain d» gree of spirit overtakes biro, be’ deems hinfself peOo» 
deeply iVfoted in his mind, which spurs iiarly unfortunate,'in ftdliiig at fasta^<«a« 
him on even to a coiUeni(>i of ileatii. No crifice to those laws, which iintgimpottlty 
situation of danger or diffirotiy is sufii- has taught him to conteuto.** These-'Urn 
cient to deter him from his purpose, whe- the eloquent words of judge' Blackstonhi 
ther good or bad. But, my liords, it is not the wistioni and truth rf which havO'caree 
merely upon this groiiiid ihnt 1 wish for home to the Judgmoit of so many eminent 
an alteration in this law; but I maintain, writers, that they are frequeotiy quoted . 
that the same purnshtneiii which, in the as decisive Upon the aubjece.''^ But,, usy 
shape of r*-mi'ision, is in.w applied to these Lords, 1 shall give yoor lordships the ear 
crimes when ihey arecleaily proved, has thority of a'writer wbose- work* m^-.fttU 
nut the effect of a mihler punishment, of excellent sense, uptBrtfaa agfiia^ttato cd 
when inflicted with certainty. It iS the facts; and whose a^ame^?;aM>lib'lt9M 
last puni->hment to which a criminal looks, convincing to my ihiM ihiit those"of'Mr« 
and ill proportion as that is certain or un* J^ustice Blackstone. 1 mefett.that-fei’f' xh* 
certain, so in proportion is he affected, live mUgistrhte and iifttilligMit tester, 

If, for instance, a man is transported for Colquhoun. My LatiK g^lemiMif*i * 
seven years for the commission of one of whose extensive experience of the opeeu^ 
these offences, instead of suffering the pu- lion of the criminal kiw of tb^ oomi^ ■ 
nishment which the law prescribes, he enables him to form cttfuriiuquik- 

looks upon it as a sort of gooil lock, and than many other writers . 

the punishment loses its effect; namely, ascribes the freqnni^ hi i'Uriaka:S<i-^lll^ 
of intHnidating others from committing a very severity of papisKhKn^jr^*:, He*. Ote j e ■ ‘ 
similar offence. On the contrary, when bates the muhiptictty _;Of <9riaiii|K<|if«^^;. 
kmntportation is,denounced as the last pu- '^atUre to the di*pinpoetiOttirf‘^th^pt||fi^ - 
nishment, it would be considered as ment to the offence, dayhi - 
great evil. But the gpeat andf .importat^ ^ The aereri^, -©jf '4h* ' 
seAiiment I wish tn impress ujMn Wav I which ai'p^rceeiis 
{you XIX.) ' (Gj^4fpmdi9^ 
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4yM9W»Mi-^a>f^fU^iffr/ior n^t* 
liSir^r a|recbp?qperiy m 9 <ri< 

yyiC m9^r, ti ge^fviwg the most 
spriom liBentiQ^. It u 0n,W n^eces^ary to 

he viri|)| thfi moa«;rq bUtory of 

tVe rnimo^I prosecutions, trials^ acquittals, 
am) parapna jt) this country, in order to 
completely convinced, that the pro* 
gtesilre increase of delinquents, and the 
fiyils experienced by society, from the 
mpUStude of petty crimes, result in a 
j^reat measure^ ffona this sipgle circum* 

g ee.~ItwiU scarcely be credited by 
e, whose habits of life do not peimit 
I to enter into discussions of this sort, 
by the laws of England, tbeie are 
a^uve one hundred and sixty different of* 
fimeesA ,which subject the parties who are 
found guilty, to death, without benefit of 
{^iergy. This multiplicity of capital pu-> 

S ishraents roust, in the nature of things, 
efcat those ends, the attainment of which 
ought to be tpe object of all law, namely, 
Uie preyeotion of crimes.” 

^ But the hoblc and learned lord and 
Mr, Colqidroun are at vaiiaiice upon this 
point/ Cectainly, my Eonls, the hpinion 
oT^sueb 9 magistrate ia not to be looked 
qpotji with cmitcropti still less are the 
feottinent^ oftbe en lightened jiidge I have 
quo'ed b^’,be considered of noimportance. 
Mr. Pol^uhoun s^'s, the efiect of apply* 
ing 9 fiisproportinnate punishment to a 
comparatively petty ofience, is only to 
increase the /ret^upney of the crime, 
^ow the ^uestioq is, is this one of those 
co|pparaiLvcly petty p£fences» or is it not ? 
My Lords, upon this subject 1 can only 
appeal to the qoble and learned lord him* 
i^r, who can inform you of the number 
«f persons who^are almost annually con* 
yicted of this crime, and who are actually 
pardynpd, by the extension of bis Majesty's 
mercy. .my Lords, in the first 

S Tace, I mu^tate distinedy, that one of 
m, chief grounds upon which 1 seek the 
tupeal of a law which is dispropotUoiied 
to the qrifner U the elftct it has upon the 
manklud, jin deterring them 
^ro pmsecution. Who is there among 

S nqr lprd^ip9 Vhp has reflected upon 
le^ sumeptL tbxV^ocs not know many 
ipdifuldidi^ni^ j)q5o^been det,erred fiom 
qpfla crimes of^thU nature? 
¥'-^yrdef4W.t¥ .end Uterally 

he,true,.that dl..Ka duty 


perhaps only tvrelvq, shillings wocth of 
property out of his shop. It is he, my 
Lords, who dares not go into a court of 
justice; it is he whose feelings and mind 
are racked with the horrors of a ponisli- 
ment, which he supposes the miserable' 
wretch at the bar must endure; he feel4 
that it is from bis lips Ins doom must 
comc'^he shrinks back with dismay, and 
retires from bis public duty, preferring 
the quiet of his conscience to the security 
of bis property. What then, toy Lords, 
are the baneful consequences to society ot 
this susceptibility ? The ends of the law 
are defeated. No man can bear to take 
away tbe life of a feilow-creatine for an 
injury which he may repair by future in* 
dustry. Then, my Loids, is nut the defect 
of the law as manifest, as the difiicully ol 
its remedy is trifling? I put it, therefore, 
to your lordships, will you, with the prac* 
tical ill*consequences of this law before 
your eyes, with the experience you^tare 
bad of its efiects upon society—.will you 
still persevere in a course of conduct, 
which sets at nought the wisdom and ex* 
perience of centuries. If your lordships 
do this, iu vain does the world become 
enlightened; in vain does science rear 
itfi head upon the ruins of ignorance 
and barbaiism; to little purpose we ex* 
pand the human mind, and open wide the 
field of philosophy and trutn; our lives 
must for ever remain a tissue incon¬ 
gruity} our actions forever at vaiiance 
with our good sense. But it is said, this 
will be a material alteration. True, my 
lords, it will. It undoubtedly affects the 
criminal justice of this country. But 
there is this material view of the alteration 
to be taken into your lordships* consider¬ 
ation. This Bill goes to repeal a statute 
law, and not the common law of the land ; 
upon which observation 1 beif leave to lay 
great stress. Because, roy Lords, in the 
one case, it is no uncommon tiling to make 
frequent alterations, whdst jn the othev 
no alteration can ever occuif. Tbe com¬ 
mon law, the unwritten laty m the land, if 
that, to the wisdom of which all men give 
their common assent. Whereas the sut* 
tute law, which is enacted as the necessi* 
ties of the ^raes may require, >s contini}.. 
ally var^ ing. Scarcely docs a period 0 ^ 
five or six years revolve over ouv beada, 
that soiui* alteration or amendment doea 
hfitil^a.qre mjanaU not take pjace ip tbe afatule, lew of thp 




ilMia-lUanda Now, my Lords, if consideraiipi^ 
• anqn* V experience aqd.neqenjity are toyOpafam 
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tats Itvrb,' Wliichr i^ct mereljr tbe 
common intertibune between mail and 
man, sorely a statote which alfeets the 
lile and best interests of mankind^ is eO' 
.titled to paramount consideration. My 
Lords, your lordships must bear in recol* 
lection, that this is a statote, enacted in 
the reign of King William S—made to 
suit the circumstances and necessities of 
the times->^ti law, perhaps, of temporary 
escfiediency, and not the measure of sound 
legislative wisdom. How often, my Lords^ 
do the passing events of the day call fpr 
the severest liegislative enactments, which, 
at another period, when the occasions of 
their adoption have ceased, would bear 
the character of times when the bonds of 
social order were burst asunder by the 
violence of anarchy and tumult. My 
Lords, in the unenlightened time to wbidi 
1 allude, legislators observed' no degree 
of relative proportion between the crime 
and the punishment. , Almost every spe* 
cies of olience was punishable by death. 
But, my Lords, if we 'wanted any addi> 
tional proof of the barbarism of those 
times, J can only refer you to that statote 
which’ enacted, that no person but those 
who could not read should be liable to a 
capital punishment: the absurdity and in* 
justice of which was not practically recOg* 
nised until the fifth of Anne, when it was 
most properly repealed. It was not until 
a century after the reign of that monarch 
ihat many statutes, which denounced the 
penalty pf death without benefit of clergy, 
upon tbp moft bomnron and ordinary of¬ 
fences, were repealed; dnd yet, my Lords, hi 
these enlightened times (sorry am I to say) 
there seems to be hardly any Visible decrease 
.in that catalogue of crimes to which the | 
law has attached the punishment'of death. 

** It is a melancholy truth," says Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Blackstone, •* that among the variety 
of actions of which men are daily liable to 
commit, tio less than one bondred and tixty 
have been declared by act of parliament, to 
be felonies without benefit of clergy; or in 
other words, to be worthy of instant death." 
My Lords, if the list of those added since 
Mr. Justice Blackstone's computatioDi 
were taken into account, I almost fear it 
.#ould amount to nearly double that num* 
ber. Why, my Lords, you liavh upon 
yoht table^ relating merely to tbe'reve- 
iipes of the country, I may not be rightly 
informed as to the precise number, but I 
’unite'the ' number;‘ftif the sake of^'iet- 
^tiieiit) a list of no ldis'tlibfr;75;ei^ibft>^ 
uNtifiil 'are paiiuhablu widl’^deutls.^ 


t Wt, 

i the sobleH gr^ 


,my 1 

be told, that the laVr. as ff''ia;at1 


minisfeted by those learitOif 
who,preside in tbp C<^rt^bf 
never be abbsed. My huin*'^ 

submit, that the chartietet"^ Uhd cadidii.ij 
these independent and bi^du'rable' i 
make no part .of the present"dUbuimi^.' 
No man can have aligner reSjpect thiit t' 
have, for those talents, for tWwi^oW,tti|^ 
integritfv and the honour; which istd .bi| 
found bn the bench of justice. ' '!Fb« paiil^ 
gyric ofso bumble an-individual al ihy^ 
self, can in nodegVee tend to heigbteh tli^ 
ciiaracter of men, whose uprightconduct-ri 
whose faithful discharge of their h;kp^i 
duty, entitles them to the gratht^dO ti^^ 
liberal country. 'But,my Lords,J1lumb^ 
contend,' that the conduct of 'itici'’ jUdgstf 
of the land, however bunourkBle, ; w|ta^ 
and just, they may be, ought in nb degICf 
to weigh with yoiir fdrdshipa th;ithe'catf<!‘ 
sideratibii of a ipiestTon.-which' copebrM 
not only the present geoer'atibn, but' pi^ 
terity. tor ages to cb^. We may also M 
told, that the severity of Ihts^taw fl ebu^a . 
pietety mitigiated Or coimterbitlan'ced’ W . 
tbatspifHbf mericy.with wHlch'^Vbe' rom 
breast is 'filled—that the^drfftoiliy bf de* 
tection is airothet* - argument in faVoitf'oiT 
it—and, moreOveir, that the gtaatbrdl^v 
euUy of cbnvktibn iit d'dcctkive'reaSoft 
why we should stop every ;afte°mjpt at - iin,'* 
provement. We'are furtnVr mid, chat the 
paucity of cases which h'dVe beeit brougM 
to trial for o^nces-of' this nature, ciear^ 
shew, that the terror'ofdeath'hat its eileS 
in preventing the'crimel Nothing,. idjl - 
Lords, is more fallacroiii tfatu^'thisarjtoa 
mcni. ly is very pbssiMb,.^^aul; ,%r 
those wb'o administer ^def ibii 

law, to render, an accouiit'^'tlie'hi^l^t! 
of peieous who have bkeu tHed, kha liaita 
been convicted; and'ha^ !fuilI'Hredpi(de:^1t i 
but, with great dff«b^cnibd;' 1 kin'bf raif ' 
same opinioif wittr Mr, Cii6TuUhpttii| ’yb^ 
may aveefthiA the exfefit bf if pjsrticulii^ 
crime by (he nambeir puitibhed'ri^nf 
vartn can yoo 'uodbrmke bs 
what extent the, criMaerreally' 
in hutif .titany 'hbndrbd 
eritnu' 

the bffiehdei^ are'lhstit 

is^nul 

feveboe^ ^ 



tMiSiVk my'' iMthi) tiPbft«% •tpvMttynteottraiftji «iripc’ attention upon tk, aobjont fahich hw 
tomrb 0 F«</irto(i»^o^tM«'if«t«te on yooH ‘boea already ai^uad lo forcibly by my 
40 ^ 0 . Thera i« h<l»t not b«iy of nobla friend, m every one of whosesem- 
•eiottibor^f persona frFOsecated> bet ofVtfah tomenu 1 perfectly ctmeur. Certainly 
number of penonr eon*icted under ilvasb, one circumaiance »has atrack me very 
lanra. You will find, tny Lordi, thattbere Torotbly (as it ilaa my noble fnend) in con. 
«»e abbot di CHiMs Committed avbivb are a^mgthis ^ntion: I mean the e\traor> 
pfmtabable rritlrdeath} but^ extraordinary dtnary seventy of the law enacted in the 
40 relate, there are only 29 out of the Oi time of William f. Irouldhave wished 
«|[ain4t whom prosecutiOnt hare been in* to hear aome reason assigned let mfiicuDg 
atiiated. Is this not, my Lords, af me* so heavy a measure of puiiishmeiu for an 
hutch dy proof of tnotihty of laws, ofience, by many degrees more reintU 
•svbK h <an never be put m excconon, by than a numerous c itaiogue of other crimes 
leason of die drsproportioti of thnnumsh* winch are not visiud with such a severe 
Vient to ih0a.iiin« But, my Lards, your punishment. Having heard no sufiicieat 
wuqirise virll ba heightened, in no trifling reason given for it, I must inier, that none 
^degree, by fitidittg that oat of the 26 per* can be given. My Lords, it is no less a 
-eons proseemad under these laws, only lamentable than a true observation, that 
•aitne MifteiedpbnisUment. My Lotds, no the laws of this country are written lo 
man (ail depfure. more than Ido, so unwise blood; and sorry am 1 to say, that the 
^ jtystem ot crlmriittl legislation 1 ac history of the country furnislies too many 
ImowliKlge that no man can state the prin* instances of reinoiseleiis cruelty, tad ex* 
eiple upon whM:h lawsof this natuie ought emplary seventy, not to com or in the ge« 
tv be adopted, m re jasiiy .md more nerai justice of that character. It as, 
•fwrcibly tlMfi-mvnohte and learned friend however, some consolation to the re* 
■fiat the statement of his case does nut bear fleeting mind, that tht reigns of some of 
mit his principle if the state in which our mnnarchs have been les, unt lured 
4lie case stood, with the argument upon with the barbarism of the timet than 
•which those principles ate contended, others Can any man conicinplate the 
wete consiswnt svnhr eachothei,! could sangomaiy history ut Henry reigii 
blot qiMsnun their wisdom and good sense, without horror and dismay. It I am 
1 confess that i do concur with my noble nghtly intormed, and the sources of my 
(Bid learnedinend, m the principle he has knowledge aie correct, it has b^n ascer* 
•hlid down,end theeffi*ctsoftlnit principle, tamed that no less than 2 00(} human vie* 
but I cannot agree with him in the facts tims have been sacribced by ihr tiaiid of 
from«which those prmciples are diawn the executioner in one year. To the ge- 
JSxperienee has shewn, that a defect in ner^ii principles upon wIik h the present 
the law does exist, and it therefore must Bill is brought forward, I most cordially 
be uecessaiy tv make some alteiation. assent, but 1 am mere thoiouglily induced 
My Lards, I baeetbus stated, as simply as to give u tny support, upon Uie paiiicular 
I obilhi, tbfr'grounds upon which this Bill argument urged by my imble friend, 
is brought tnto' parlihmeni, and 1 only namely, that the excess of the ponishmeot 
'lKt|ie im ytHp* io^bips sfAll not attribute deUrs the injured from piosecuting the 
4V (host 'tilA su^^rt Its adoption, any guilty. My Lords, I cannot doubt the 
rlvflbitv-aHet the general principle of the truth of this argument, f«>r 1 ant myself an 
.■IllwpeC tbe_laad j strll less that they have humble iiistanceof its fort e. It btppened 
my .ddpusiiltaD to be dtssatisfied with the to me, niy Loids, about four or five years 
jOt t h iiM adaiinistratiuii of justice in this since, to leave my house tii town for the 
My Lords, nothing is farther purpose of going into the country. An 
fTsOln meir inlfenijoit. Tfiey feel, and old and faithful servant was felt iii'imre of 
listly i)tpr*ottte, the iniemity, the ho* it till my return In about toar or five 
■'^gtoiirk tMfiid^endm^,«i those enlighten* days 1 came to town again, and found, in 
^fMebtNbvjfieeaideonlbejudgment'seot. my sivpilse, tbat my servmit bid fled 
4bOiS'eximy'f»rdskeBbUitM some of the during uty ab»eiice,carryiiixvfl‘ wuh b«r 
ytjtmdiluifms wbiea t comiider abie par* a considerable quantity of and other 
Jfw 004 only madequate tor tis property. Now, my Lords* ihrre work 
A y p bdlisi^tptova tv4ib(i* Hitorests of an. many causes which operated wnh me to 
* abstain from prasecUting this unfiirtdnato 

tf My Lords,^(abaH woasan. ^hv was aged, and tba caurse iff 

IplMtljr 41ft neqc^liMloM ywr l«nU watere hadialm^y 4H8^ be* bjp.maiqr 



{AftrntitSea for a spcBdy but naitiral diwi^ wWbieb»Jitt tlw -c^npw oft yi#r*»>bm 
Itfiion-i-she had been the dupe of »d«.i tbecnonly-once pet iiM e^AU^ f * ^hp 
■inning villain, who instigated her to the limdainental ob^ctof thip pim 
tketi—she was friendleas, and she wa« to rentore to the codo #|E.«ur eeaii|ry« f 
poor. My Lordi, public duty pointed out liif which may 1 m beneftcial to eootej^ 
the course 1 ought to lake^ 1 knew 1 ond safeaud wise in tho-adwinis^aiicaAf 
ought immediately to go before a magis- justice* It therefore caonotbc’seid of mf 
trate, who would have committed her for noble friend, that specdatioB is the sotp 
trial—I must have appeared in a court o< motive whiclr impels him to make ink* 
justice, as the prosecutor against her, and provement. Lei us see, my lairds, •the 
have embittered my own lifo by the con* nature of the defec| which this BiM is in* 
sciousness of having shortened hers. My tended to remedy, • By the law, lU ili 
lords, humanity triumphed over justice and exists at present, nealing privately in a 
public duty. 1 was constrained to turn dwelling house to the value of 4G(i. and to 
loose upon the publican individual < er- the extent of 5a. in a shop is puiiishabiic 
talnly deserving of punishment, because with death. It will be foi your lordshm 
the law of the land gave me no opportu- to consider what was the meaning of the* 
hiiy of visiting her with a casiigation legislature at the time that Jaw passed, for 
short of death. My Lords, upon this m that rests a considerable portion of the 
ground alone, and for the sake of public argument in favour of the present bilL 
justice, this law ought, in my opinion, to A man who stole only 4*. in a shop attfl 
be a-nended. For the sake of the injured 39*. m a dwelling house, escaped the 
and not of the guilty, I am an enemy to dreadful penalty prescribed by the statute, 
inordinate severity. The prosecutors are Now, my Lords, in the present day are wa 
those who fear death, and not the persons not to consider the relaiive value of mo* 
offending. I shall not trouble your lord- ney in the reign of William S, to that In 
khips any longer upon this subject 1 the reign of George 5, because a great 
shall (oidially and conscientiously support deal oupbt now to depend upon the appli« 
the Bill. cation of the law to the value of the pm^ 

The Earl of Lauderdak. My Lords, petty stolen. My Lords, a crown at that 
there are one oi two observation^ 1 lime was, according to the present valm 
feel It my duty, under the particular cii- of things, worth ten shillihgs. so that »in 
cunistanres of this Bill, to state to your point of fact, the law with lespect to 
lordships. My Lords, i do feel, that as stealing privately in a shirp makes it 
the commencement of a general system death for a man to steal to the value of 
of legislaiion, the introduction of this BP I two and sixpence, that being the real 
might be very olyeciionable. But, my value of the then crown at thia momeni. 
Lords, svhen we consider this merely as a It may be taiily said, therefore^ that tUie 
spocihe ..Iteiation in a particular act ot law is one that is not only not executed, 
the lcgislatme,and that it stands under but that it never was intended to heexecM- 
very peculiar circumstances, I am sure ed to the full meaning of us terms. NoWf,^^ 
your lordships will be disposed to disarm my Lords, the noble and learned lord, from, 
your minds of the prejudice to which in whom I always feel the greatest reluct* 
every other point of view it would be ance to disvent, for there man fbr 

justly Jiabte. The law which this Bill is whom I have a gieater respee^and wtdi 
jmeiided to repeal or amend, is one which whom on a point of this nature, luokmi^ 
is seldom or never executed, and 1 will to him as a inan^ and a judge, I mfg^ 
undeitake lo prove to you, that in its present incur the Charge of presuimition .»‘dlflb#i$ 
thape, it never was intended by the legis- yet, with great deference, I Cann« agijto 
Uature to be executed. We are told that, with the pi inciple lie fras laid downr. 
it is an extremely pernicious principle *0 noble and learned lord seei^ to think Ihk 
Introduce speculative alterations into the excellence of a penfl law, i^Tistc ewry 
established law of the land, and it has been spec i«*s of crime with, the Imviest poMibw 
wlledpred that this very Bill is subject to punishment, leaving the tnitiga^on or'ra* 
this impotatitm. My Lnids,sofarfn»in its duotion of tk.w the judge vrhwahalt'prtt* 
being a Speculative alteration, it is ui- aide on Ijje eeat of justioe. ' 
tended to rendar a speculative law prao* i Lerda, I hniabljs boMend# tliatthia (iraKl^ 
ticah Wo* man can uepreoste more tbaii pie, if it were just or legal, could nevef ^ 
t do, a system of specniative legisiatioa*;: eaffiadiiitoe^bt. ThenoMe^oi toaraed 

^ wfaft wjiiyattr lordalHpi any of wiiw; Einid 
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• 4«irwItfoh^.sii<>taM'4i8Mh»|^ <hftf 'cooip^ 
trbich cf iiud/ always matt *s i«b liatv^n 
tbc joflge/tlie .m'ttutai «ad- the Jury. It’ 
it itoponible toicane « latr which shall 
have tiiie' '«fleci of giving the power of 
ponyiment only 'to' the jedges. ' That 
mast endreJy depend epoii the witness, 
the' .j«ry». and j’tfae'.judg^ coiledUvaly. 
How, my Lords, ^atir you cmpel ari ntiwilr 
' ling witnoM to state to the ^drt and jury 
•very matter he knows which may have' 
thei effect of injurin^n ofiender whom he 
nay ^ity under his mUfortunes. In hito) 
therefore, xny Lords, there'-virtually rests a 
power of mitigating .the severity of the 
punishments ^ Uow^ my Lords, ran you 
jyevetit the jury through compasnon, 
frebi forgetting their oaths, end either ac> 
quit Che guilty altogether, or mitigate the 
nature m the ofience, in tndier to se¬ 
cure them cfroiR. the severity of punish* 
medt} and lasUy, my Lords, with respect 
t»< the judges Uwmselver, how cad you 
pnBvcat.a-jodge, throi^h a mistaken no* 
tten'of compassion, from'respiting the 
oftinder, ,or recommending him to the 
reyal -idercy ?- My Lmds, I content! it js 
absolutely-imposaiole to give the power of 
adrainauririgidie pdrfi^mtnt to the judge 
alodBi -'Bui, my Lofrds, T wish'to know- 
vclttch hr the greatest evil of the two:j 
the r noble ':add‘ learned lord says; that 
the object-of fEuaiahmeiit is the example 
ifearilldiave upon^eociety) that is univer* 
sdliyadmitted 1 but if, by this apeciesof 
law, yed bold out- an itiaacement to the 
jpetoiecusing witness'and the jury to per* 
jaae themselvet-mid'diyert the Course of 
jastico, fmma miAaken'h«fmani^,m vain 
dtaybu'look>for the example. .Whereas, 
myiLordk, hy-prescribing a certain , but 
^niihl-pdaisHment/yott reacne'-tbejury and 
thm •wetness from the temptation; the 
ofiksder iaft^ished*; an example is set to 
the^Ctaofmenkiodj'whicb has more'effkct, 
nine ttapHi' in fotij than can postUbly arise 
fimx'-’at.lirw thir iorb My L^s; I' 
haahiiyk-vmuratL'tbat -the consequence of 
Jeedpe^wp'h cNininal Ifoir wbi<^ cannot 
bcnexeduiod/^JiS! lo-oorrnpt the" Witnesses' 
endspMaena tha'jury from- convicting, let 
thd^phesumplSawOfan ddeader*8 gaift be' 
aeer.«aaii^^**: But/'foy Lords, the hoblo 
mdd htmidfd '4bi1i: has upon this subjei^t 
gfS!|u»<'ydd?ihOt»oiily‘his.enlightened' 
4 mihicin^'bdf'lm--m come dawn t« the’ 
liedd^nftWn^liahenKd by ^c-eolleofiv^ 
nicnfMrm fee wjiMi^ yonr 
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|>fhm'and esteem iti nO'degreO hiferi^ to 
- the'consideration of this House.' With all 
the deference,’ however, 1 owe to'^ the 
' noble lord's judgment, and with' all the 
wreigbt which the opinion of the 'othec 
-venerable judges of the' land 'carriM with 
it, and which I am compelled' to believe' 
has been stated correctly by the noble 
lord, X cannot but conceive that there 
, may possibly be seme mistake, and even 
' if there be not any mistake, I camtot in' 
i my conscience, and consistently with the' 
execution of my duty in this House, 
make any concession of my own opinion. 
'Vour lordships know, that when the vari¬ 
ous statutes relating to the revenue lands 
were concentrated into one, all the acts 
which inflicted the penalty of death were 
laid upon your lordships’-table, and were 
subsequently referred to a committee ap¬ 
pointed by your lordships, to whom instruc* 
tions were -given to report what laws^ere 
necessary, and writh what we might safelys 
dispense; On that occasion we were Iw)- 
noured'with the presence of some of thsf 
judges, who sat with' us during the 
deliberations of the committee. Youir 
lordships will' also- recollect that wsr 
received the several reports from the' 
Excise-oflice, from the Stamp-oftice, from 
the Tax-ofHoe, from the Post-oflice, and 
tirom several other offices, which Were* 
all patiently considered. I now speak in 
the presence of the noble 'lot-d*bppositei' 
(lord Hawkesbury.) who will bear tes-^ 
timony to what passed In the committee ;■ 
he will recollect thnti after several days 
patient deliberation; the committee earner 
to an opinion, that the punishment of 
death in some cases was indispensable 
that in many others it defeated the ends 
of justice by its excessive severity ; that" 
it had the effect of throwing so many' 
obstacles in the way of conviction, that 
tfaeoffenderwas seldom or never punished ; 
and Utat the prublid would be most mate-" 
rially benefited by some legislative eiiact-' 
meht -for mitigating the excess of this 
punishment. If the evidence adduedd 
before-that committee were now before 
your lordships, I am sensible of the eflect- 
which it would produce. My Lords, look-*- 
mg up atf I do, with great respect to the 
opinions Uf the learned judges, 1 cannot 
forgatthe important evidence which was 
givenr’before that committee by the so-' 
Heitor-the-excise} the weight uf hia 
teaiintony can never be counteracted tn- 
iity'miad}’4uid I Icnotv it yfu folt by at 
alk'^,l-ll{foMr^iiI ^be lecollegtion- of tha- 




QobJe lord oppotjte: but 1 am suro that' ifrHfaoat gtcuft d^<Mao«l>sliaeaiid4tnim{M* 
one of the learned judge>« mo»(- ex- ,qion laponftnmUer.ofN’CiimiiUdiegfatatmnf 
perienced in questjona relating to. the re- .fiMrl should not ibt‘geV'th«t.'dtei^|^tMt 
Xepue laws, emphatically stated, that he best part of, roy life has. been spBomipt^et 
must confirm the evidence given by the profession, the -most conri&Htbk:' pard 
solicitor oftbe excise, as to the insuperable 'of my practice.bas.-beptt.fantioanksV.ail 
dtificulty of obtaining any conviction of ,equity,, and coasequmiUy-)! am ttotcomA 
Uiis class of ofienders, in consequence of 'petent to form so satisfiictory^-anvoj^niaiiit 
the e.xcessive severity of the law. My upon subjects of this sort, ?aa those mfaif 
Lords, the whole reasoning in favour of the have dedicated the whole' of tfaelr-iprod- 
mitigaiion of punishment for offences fessiqnalUfe to the praotica.of .4he ’cqmrio, 
againstthe excise laws, must apply, with of common law, and of criminal jofiipcdi^ 
tenfold force, for the mitigation of the dence. I should hdve, vbetefisre-, if tbise 
punishment of death for stealing in a shop consideration werhto b« attended m,;greBb> 
to the amount of only five shillings. My lpleasnre,.on thstonehaddi. in anvailingmwsjt 
Lords, are proposals to altersuch a law to iselfof'tbe opinion cdtbe truly KUspseiab^ 
be treated as tbe visions of speculation individual who is the author, of- ibis.BH^v^ 
and theory f so long as this statute remains - and, on the otlter .hand,’ to mtend to 
upon the statute book; until some bet- . wise opinions of the-twelve judges of ther, 
ter system of criminal jurisprudence is country, habituated as they have!been ih~ 
adopted, in vain must we look fi>r the the practice of the criminal laW„'hnbwinw> 
diminution of a crime which is as in- tbeirsentimentsnponthesubjeetofthisBilfjA 
jurious to the best interests of society, and understanding that not one of ilicoi" 
as the means resorted to for its prevention has a shadow of doubt as to dts.tendes^.^ 
arc unwise and impolitic. (Hear, hear !} My Lords, experience in one mstabce e^ 
Tbe Lord CAancKilor. It is not my in* tbe effect of an alteration in the inatotk j 
teniion to trespass long upon your lord- law,ought in no small degree to influence 'j 
ships’ time, although the subject is of the your lordships in.deciding upon 'UftotheK.t 
greatest importance. My Lords, I should My Lords, 1 have felt a great deaioC,p«ii.>: 
not think that I executed my duty as I jipon the subject of, what has been statcd" 
ougbt to do if I gave my vote upon this Ho me to be the effect^nf 'repealing id'Uie.- 
occasion .merely from the respect 1 owe to last session of parliament tbat'part>o£ tlie> 
the judgment of one man or of any set of ;law which extended tbe .punishment of: 
men. TAe opinion 1 entertain of the be- jdeath to oflendere privately.stealing from' 
nefit or disadvantage that may be likely -the person. On the passing of that Bill l -s 
to result ftom this Bill, is, I do assure your entertained an opinion':which has na*‘ 
lordships, biassed by no other considera- 'mained unalterabie ever since, .and, wbai;; 
tioa than tbe eflect its own. merits have' I then predicted, 1 am sorry, to fii^ has, 
upon my mind. But 1 have great plea- 'since come to pass. -1 mu' tokl by those - 
sure in saying, that if my opinion could ;whose authority'I-«annot disbdieve, ibaX- 
be warped or influenced by the circum- tbe eflect- of repealing- that law hat', 
stance of personal consideration, tbe learn- been to increase the number nf ofl&pder*^ 
ed and hon. gent, who introduced .this Bill to a degree infinitely greater . .than-wad ‘ 
in the other house of parliament is the ever known before, My-Lord^ibisnught-. 
individual of all others who would have to induce a8 .to.paase.befQre'Wfl.enact an^;; 
the greatest weight with me as a profes- other alteration.-of tbe law *vitb rei^tect-lW' 
stooal man. On the other band, 1 must a crime of equal danger- te the interests 
take the liberty to say, that although tbe ^socictty. -My Lords, m.Rty .vieqe^m^thim 
opioions of the twelve judges of ^England, subject 1 am unwilling to, attry)ute'.r'nk thtH 
would not. decide me against, my own friepds oftbismeasuwany inte,ntiaaitamtcf 
judgment, I cunnot venture to entertain trodupe.speculative ?alterations into-:thus, 
the idea that it becomes me to treat with law of the laud. These-can thotoo dqiddlt 
disrespect the knowledge.and wisdom of that there is no' tppiic «tith,;^;jwfereneei:tie« 
ipen so deeply conversant with tbe laws which we feel a stronger fluty ithani'ki aW 
of; the land ;,and 1 must confess, tij^at if tering penal iav<w,'whare.atg;aoil«ist(«ii^ 
my opinion did notgo wtth-their8,^it would cesaityi exisle. .fButis^lflrivvhe^hW"th^ 
Jiave been. considerably -shaken by what .■Bill.is.oalQidatedHb prodwtA-OhaibiwafibPM 
has beei\ expressed in tbe course of^tbis- jthasC'>untry-'Wl(i(d|;:'<Kts'> i'ri^dS nnfl^sopiw 
debate by the. npblp and leorned .lord iptM;tete.tieemt^w^ss^fdin»{yi^.MWf«flij^ 
(Elleiiborough);,.^.But,,tey |4jrfls,itii n'itt 
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•ace of the necessity uiion which it pro*' 
fessci ta tie fauiuled. My Lords, lh« no- 
bie and learoed lord has stated to you, 
that when he. bad the painful duty ot' 
giving,his opinion upon the question of a 
capital punishment, it never once hap- 

S ened to him to give his advice fur its in- 
iction in any case save where the crime 
was of such if nature as to exclude ail 
considerations of mercy. For myself, 
my Lords, where that painful duty was im¬ 
posed upon me, 1 nover did think myself 
warranted in withholding that part of the 
ponishiuent, excepting in cases of great 
doubt, or where the s^de of crime was 
comparatively very light. My Lords, in 
discussing this subject with myself, and 
after maturely weighing all its bearings, 1 
jfeel great doubt whether I can accede to 
the principle to which my noble and 
learned friend has adverted, that it would 
b'e better to midtc a law which should ap¬ 
ply punishment with certainty to cases 
described, at the expense of leaving out 
•II considerations of the particular crime; 
or whether it is not more advisable to' 
leave the law upon its present system, and 
on its present principle, by intrusting to 
the discretion of the judge to discriminate 
the diderent shades of offence. Now, my 
Lords, the necessity for this discretion very 
often exists, and I think it would be un¬ 
wise to divest a judge «f. a pawer which 
may be so often exercised with prudence 
and humanity. Within my own experience 
.. cases have occurred where, if this power 
tvas not vested in the judge, the greatest 
T.iolence might have been done to the 
'cause of justice and humanity. 1 tvill 
take the case of sheep-stealing. My 
Lords, in the court in which I once had 
the honour of presiding as judge, 1 remem¬ 
ber a whole family of persons were in- ' 
dieted fordi^altng a single sheep. It was 
-a case of peculiar hardship These poor 
people were driven to the commission of a 
capital crime by the pressing calls of 
.hnngoMmd famine—exhausted nature, no 
jongiAbie to bear the. restraint of human 
laws,'threw aside every consideration of 
hone^, and these unhappy wretches 
committied .’•tfh ufieace which subjected 
;tbcm to a capital punishment. Now, my 
Lards, na man living could say that 
this., was a pase where the judge sbnatd 
bave ao^ dtscretion. 'I'here is no man 
who couin go throuph such a 
tr^,-wi.tboat feeling that be should com- 
AMt.a greater cr^e than the unhappy 
tnemMlvM, tf he permitted the 


law to take its course. (Hear ! hear!) 
My Lords. 1 think tiii.s is as s'rong an illus¬ 
tration of the necessity of that discretion 
as could be well put to your lordships. 
There are hundreds of other cases wheie 
iheprincipie is equally ap|)lic<ihle. But, my 
Lords, 1 sliall men)ion another case where 
the principle is applicable in the other 
way. 1 mean in the ca«e ofliorse-steuliiig. 
I remember this remarkable case to have 
happened during the sliort time I had the 
honour of holding that situation. A man 
was indicted for stealing a horse of the 
small value of seven .«hillings and six¬ 
pence, and which he had sold lor that sum 
to a horse-butcher. The jury found him 
guilty, and you will be surprised perhaps 
to learn, that for so trifling an oftence 1 
sufiered the law to take its course. 'I'he 
punishment of death for this offence only, 
might appear extremely harsh ; but, my 
Lords, in this instance 1 was guided 1^ the 
nature of the evidence in the course of the 
trial, the detail of which 1 have now fre.sh 
upon my memory. It appeared, 1 think, 
that on the prisoner were found skeleton 
keys of all the turnpike-gates within twen¬ 
ty miles of London, which he had mani¬ 
festly procured for the purpose of carry* 
ing on the regular bnsiiiess of a horse¬ 
stealer. My Lords, these are the difficul¬ 
ties that would constantly arise in the ad¬ 
ministration of a law which prescribed the 
particul-ar species of puiiislimen^or a par¬ 
ticular offtrnce. While, in the one case, 
you would be acting with the greatest 
possible severity, you would in the other 
act with' the greatest injustice. Much, 
my Lords, must depend upon ibe nature of 
the case, the manner of proof, anti all fhe 
circumstances which appear on the trial. 
Now, my Lords, it is said, that it is the 
certainty, and not the severity of punish¬ 
ment that prevents crime, ft may he so, 
but no man will say, upon the question of 
terror, that the threat of so severe a pu¬ 
nishment has not a great effect, not only 
upon the offender hiniself, but upon the 
rest of mankind. 'J'here is no felon, 1 
think, on whom the sentence of death is 
pronounced, that dues not firnily believe 
at the time, that the punishment must 
sootier or later be inflicted., Therefore. 1 
am rather of opinion that it is not from 
the c^rcurasiancr-s of the severity of the 
law being pnt into execution to the fullest 
extent, so much as the imaginary terrors 
of It on the mmd, that produces the ab<i 
horrmce of crime. I am vety well aware 
tbat.there ate eiccnmstnncei belonging to 
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the crime, which disarm the law of its 
heaviest penalty. The interventloii of the 
royal mercy generally rescues the un* 
happy wretch from the severity of death; 
and this, no doubt, removes much of the 
terror which would be otherwise excited 
by the moral certainty of the punishment. 
But, my Lords, it is upon these grounds 
that it occurs to my mind that a general 
regulation like the law as it at present ex* 
ists, is preferable to a measure of particular 
legislation. In the one case, a wholcsoibe 
discretion is sjiven to the judge—^thero is 
a greater prospect of a just measure of 
punishment being innicled on the off'en* 
tier, as adapted to the merits of his parti* 
cular otl'-ni e, while, on the other hand, 
you wooiil prescribe a punishment, whicii 
has cumpaiatively no terrors, to the deep¬ 
est shades if this ciime. But, my Lorcy, 
when wo talk of the severity and the cer- 
tainijr of punisliment, the objections to 
the law, as it at present exists, arc lemov* 
cd by its actual Tlit o!'jcction 

to its severity can s,>-'y ;>-■ n e idcd on the j 
frequency of its e"et,itir n, v^ill^.'h is av- 
knowledged to be extr ' ule raie. While 
the very punishment which tiic Bll], now 
before your lordship-, pr.jpases to snljsii- 
tute instead of a cajiital one is almost inva¬ 
riably inflicted, 1 will venture to say 
that there is not one man in a hundred 
who esclJpes the severest punishment of 
this law, that is pot almost to u moral cor* 
tainty transported. The objection, there¬ 
fore, on this head, loses considerably of its 
force. My Lords, as the law at present 
exists, you have in efP;rt what is sought 
by this Bill. If the principle is nut the 
same in each, the practice is similar. It 
is ncedlesA,(ny Lords, for us to tliffer about 
theories, if our practice is in unison. My 
Lords,we are told that it is to the severity 
of the law we must atlriiiute the paucity 
of prosecutions and convictions—that the 
susceptible feelings of the injured detsr 
them from punishing the giiilty>*>ihat iho 
prosecutor, forsooth, keeps out of the court 
of justice from pity and mercy to tfie man 
who has plundered him of his prnpeity. 
My Lords, 1 am disposed to think that no 
such feeling operates with the generality 
of mankind. 1 fear, my Lords, that auger 
and a desire to prosecute more oflei^ pos- 
afss the prosecutor’s breast, thaq the ami¬ 
able qualities of charity and philanthropy. 

It is not to these benevolent w'eaknessrs 
we mult assigo the unwillingness of pro* 
•ecutora to ponish,, I belieye the jrue 
cause of'that tardiness to'prosecute, pro* 
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ceeds froth'kT"ncipffr of pWftihWny. Sore 
already with the loss olh«the(li^properiy, 
they are unwilling to risk thei^xpdVieh nf 
a p*^o8ec*rtJoTi,’whfcli may in tfiti end’fkil, 
from the difficulty of prtiving the critHle. 
And, my Lords, here I cadhbt^t deplore 
that some efficient legislative niieMilfe* tfli 
not been introduced, to, remove 
Bfacie to the attainment of pi^Hc'^UstiCh, 
It is lamentable, that from a pfincipf^ of 
this kind, men should Compromise With 
their public dotv,,(fom motives of pfivite 
consideration. be^a wise .rcj|ii* 

lation if the expeiice of th'?iie piPOseedfions 
was borne by thd’ public. With respect 
to the instance cited by the noble lord now 
before me (lord Suflblk) it can scarcely be 
necessary for me tO observe," that f aitn 
convinced no other motive‘thri'i that'nf 
humanity could have “actuated the hrea^t 
of the noble lord" in forbearing to 
cute his servant. But tffife mdtle Icii: bStJ 
an alternative, if his love of Jti«iice wks 
not sufficient to carry the sevi-r^ si penal- 
lies of the l.nv into cx.'Ciuiori aga'rt't the 
ol1oul.;r. As the nold; lord did not 
api)rove of the puahhoient of deritli, 
he had nothing to do but indict Iter 
for S'ealiog in his dwell'ng houie to 
the value or thirfy-uinc shillings,* whr^h 
would completely obviate the objrctipn- 
able part of the punishment, arttl* the be¬ 
in'fit of pi'iblic example would have beCki 
obtained in her conviction. When my 
noble fritind (lord Lauderdale) speaks of 
the comparative value of money at tSSl 
day, w ith the value of money in the 
day? of William .1, I perfectly agree in 
his observations. Bui he will bllow me to 
stale that this Bill does not propose .to re¬ 
medy I he objection. If this wae'a BHI 
stating, that no person shall be punished 
with dealh for stealing privately m a shpp 
to the value of five shillings di the money 
of William 3, but instead* thereof to make 
it ten shillings of the value of the money 
of his present Majesty, that woj^d,not be 
a vciy objectionable propositic ^ but. 
ibis is not the object of the Bvll. 
lairds, it is upon these grounds that f C(^ 
not give my consent to this'measure.' 

The Marquis of'Lansdome. My Lqr^, 
no man is more aware than 1 ani of me 
difficulty which 1 should bd^ experieni^ 
in answering the oI>jarflRps.''8o lorcibw 
stated by tlie noble aim learuep loi^l^f 
these objections had been coudued 
ticular facts within their iordsh|p*s pecuHgr 
observation; but, my Lor4B«thurj?MOli^j; 
has been more extehsive : and .upon tn« 
(Hj^Appmdisi 
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broad and general nieri^« of this Bill, their 
lordabips have in no degree convinced nie 
that the vote which I shall give on this 
occasion, wilt be in opposition to reason 
and sound argiinieiit. My Lords, we must 
recollect the <listinct grounds upon which 
my noble friend near me proposed this Bill 
to your lord^ipjj, llte question, my Lords, 
is, whether the unaccountublo inlatuation 
which has for the last forty years kept the 
practice of our courts of justice at variance 
with the laws of the iSnd, is any longer to 
prevail, in opposition to the good sense and 
experience of persons of all ranks, and of 
every profession, who have had any share 
in ilie consideration of that system ? Whe¬ 
ther you will any longer permit a law to 
romain upon your statute book, which is 
injurious to public justice, because no man 
considers the punishment prescribed at all 
prpporlioned to the offence f and here 1 
must take the liberty of observing, that the 
noble lord near me (Suilbik) is a most apt 
illostration of the impolicy of that law,~— 
whether ycu will continue a system which 
renders impracticable in efiect the law of 
the land ^—whether you will determine 
the law of the land ought to remain 
without the practice,-~-whelher in fact 
your lordships will permit laws to exist in 
mar criminal code which are so absurd, so 
uijudicious> se inconsistent with the pur¬ 
poses and ends of justice, that the judges 
of the land will not allow them to be exe¬ 
cuted f that, my Lords, is the proposition 
mbmilted f<^your lordships’ consideration. 
I am anxious, toerefbre, that your lordships 
•hould have a clear impression of the design 
of my noble fKend; and that your lordships 
ihtwld treat the subject as one of the great¬ 
est importance. Thie assertion of the noble 
•ad learned lord, who just sat down, with 
regard to effect of repealing an act in 
the course ^the last session, calls for par- 
ikalar observatieu. The noble and learn¬ 
ed lord states, that the consequence of re- 
pealingjhat act has been to increase the 
OfimejyIntended to prevent beyond all 
oxampi^ Now, my Lords, let us ask bow. 
4lo came to ascertain this conclusion. Was 
it by the number of prosecutions in the 
courta of justice ? If it was, my Lords, it is 
•t once a decisive argument, not only in 
-fitVBur of the Bill alluded to, but in favour 
•f the raeasu^ proposed. My Lords, 
^e greatf object slight by the promoters 
of ^at Bill has been accomplish^, and all 
yrhich the promoters of uie present Bill 
•ak of your lordships, k that your lordships 
wUlconcorin a mcMarewmeh pfomiies, 


sftniiar good consequences. My Lords, ie 
is no {)r«>of that »he crime is increased be¬ 
cause the prosecurioas are more frequent; 
on the contrary, it is a raanitest proof that 
the obstacles which had been heretofore 
thrown in the way of prosecutions, by the 
severity of the punishment, are now re¬ 
moved, and hundreds of otlenders, who 
have hitherto escaped with impunity, now 
meet the reward of their crimes. My Lords, 
1 am persuaded that by passing this Bill 
you will prevent the baneful effects which 
have invariably attended the law as it at 
present exists. It may appear to increase 
the crime, but in fact it only increases the 
number of prosecutions. The intention 
of the law is now defeated by the severity 
of the punishment, which deters the pro¬ 
secutor from prosecuting, the witness from 
giving evidence, the jury from convicting, 
and the judge from executing the sentence. 
My Lords, it is to remove those diffioalties 
that the present Bill is now brought for¬ 
ward : we wish to destroy that co-partner¬ 
ship which exists between the judge, the 
jury, and the prosecutor. But it is said, 
by the noble and learned lord, that no 
such consideration as mercy or pity for the 
guilty deters the prosecutor from coming 
into a court of justice. That, my Lords, 
may be in general true of the prosecutor^ 
But, my Lords, you generally find that 
where mercy is wanting in the p^psecutor, 
it is amply made up by the other members 
of the community,—by the witness, the 
jury, or by the judge. Still, my Lords, 1 
am not prepared to say that the prosecutor 
is oftener influenced by a vindictive feel¬ 
ing, than a feeling of mercy towards the 
guilty. I am persuaded that the latter 
oftener prevails over the former, because 
with the prosecutor the process against 
the offender almost always originates; and 
by the number of prosecutions we are ena¬ 
bled to form a tolerably JiMt conclusion on 
the subject. My Lords, the noble and 
learned lord who began this debate stated, 
that he did not mean to impute any inten¬ 
tion on the part of the promoters of this 
Bill to introduce a general system of alter¬ 
ation in the law of the land, and that he 
was wilting to consider this Bill upon its 
own inoivmual merita. My Lords, my 
noble friend is highly indebted to the 
nobl^ and learned lord for that candid 
avowal; but I have only to lament that 
the noble and learned lord’s arguments, 
forcibly and eloquently as they were pat, 
were not precisely applicable to the parti- 
€Qlt& merits of this Sill, tiis ^japari* 
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sons were drawn from cases entirely dis-' 
tinct in their nature, and in no respi-et 
analogous to the crime to which this Bill 
relates. AH that the noble and learned 
lord stated upon the subject of horse-steal¬ 
ing was perfectly correct, and the cases be 
cited were cases in which conviction and 
punishment might have occurred, and 
which weie undoubtedly entitled to the 
extreme severity of the law. But the 
noble lord has not, nor has any other noble 
lord, in the course of this debate, stated a 
single case of a person having suffered the 
penalty of death for stealing privately in a 
shop property to the amount of five shil¬ 
lings, which is the only subject to which 
this Bill now relates. There is no case of 
conviction before your lordships, which can 
induce your lordships to believe that any 
case ever can occur where it might, by 
possibility, be necessary to put into prac¬ 
tice ^the extreme sentence of this law. 
Therefore, 1 hope, my Lords, that you will 
look to the merits of this Bill itself, uncon¬ 
nected with any foreign consideration. 
At the same time, however, that I protest 
against the principle of loading the present 
question with a long detail of precedents 
and cases analogous to some of its general 
principles, I am not insensible to its im¬ 
portance in the actual practice of the Ia\v, 
and in tbeadminislraiiunofjustice, though 
1 roust sljll adhere to my observation, that 
1 think it is a principle which is not to be 
applied to all other laws. My Lords, we 
have heard much of the advantage of vest¬ 
ing in the hands of the judges a discretion 
to administer the particular degree of pu¬ 
nishment, in proportion to the merits of 
the particular cases. Highly, my Lwds, as 
1 respect and admire the character of the 
enlightened men who hold the distin¬ 
guished situation of judges in this land, 1 
can never accede to a principle so dan¬ 
gerous, so liable to be abused, and so 
iraught with temptation. Inconvenient as 
a law of exceptions might be, it would be 
preferable to the exercise of a right arbi¬ 
trary in its nature, and against the abuse 
of which it is impossible always, to guard. 
My Lords, this discretionary power, exer¬ 
cised by the judges, is no where recog¬ 
nised by the statutes. It is a power which 
the law never meant to give those who 
execute the functions of judges. 4t is an 
abuse which has crept by degrees into the 
practice of our courts of justice,->-it is a 
power which must give birth .to principles 
dangerous to, and subversive‘of the best 
interests of the constitution. My lords, we 
cannot be too watchful of such a power in 


a country where it is the |^dry of the 
people that their laws are written and de- 
£iied,—that none but the legislature col¬ 
lectively can decree a rule by which their 
lives and liberties are to be governed. My 
Lords, 1 can never accede te a proposition 
which violates the established maxims of 
the legislature ; namely^ that the law and 
the punishment must be consistent with 
each other. Upon this principle alone 1 
rest my support to the Bill before your 
lordships, trusting your lordships will not 
consider it as a imasure of general legis¬ 
lation, but as an attempt to render usefcl a 
most important law of the land. . 

Lord JUUnborm^ rose to speak in reply. 
My Lords, 1 feel that some apology is due 
to your lordships for again coming for¬ 
ward to engross more of your valuable 
time. Perhaps, my Lords, the occasion of 
this secoitfi attempt to obtain your Iqrd^ 
ship.s* attention, is to be attributed to the 
turn this debate took in the first instance. 
The noble lord who introduced this Bill 
having applied to me to know whether or 
not 1 meant to say any thing in opposition' 
to this measure, and having given him an 
answer in the aflirmative, 1 thought it 'd}e- 
came me to state beforehand what the 
grounds were upon which 1 considered 
this as an inadmissible bill; sod certainly^ 
my Lords, 1 should not have risen now'to 
give your lordships any further trouble, 
but for some misapprehension of my aen- 
tinients. My Lords, I think it necessary 
to slate, that 1 never did cast any impu¬ 
tation, directly or indirectly, upon the 
motives of those who are the supporters of 
this Bill, when 1 intimated something like 
objection to wliat appeared to me to be a 
systematic plan fur altering the criminal 
law of the land. What I meant, my Lordi, 
was this,—after having last year a Bill on 
our table which has mode -sf roost droi- 
gerous innovation on the criminsl kiw ef 
the country,—having that followed up by 
another which is making equally as mis¬ 
chievous a progress,—! be samcfSlrjguiDenta 
applying to every law, and to ev^i^criroa' 
which has been applied to this,.—1 want 
to know, my Lords, when we are to stop in 
this course of legislation ? My Lords, if w« 
sutfer this Bill to pass we shall not know 
where to stand,—we shall not know whe¬ 
ther we arc upon ourjie|Als or our font. 
If you repeal the ac^/which inflicts the 
penalty of death for stealing to ibtr value 
of five shillings in a shop, and st.ff'.n' this 
Bill to pass into a law, you will be called 
upon next year, X liAve little doubt, to re¬ 
peal the law which prescribes the penalty 
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of death for stealing five>shillings in a. 
dwelling house, there being no person 
therein. A law, your lordships must 
know, upon the severity of which, and the 
application of it, stands the security of 
every poor cottager who goes, out to his 
daily labours. He, my Lords, can leave no 
one behind to watch bis little dwelling, 
and preserve it frt>m the attack of lawless 
plunderers,-^coniident in the protection of 
the laws of the land, be cheerfully pursues 
his daily labours, trusting that on his return 
home he shall find all *his property safe 
andummolested. Repeal this law and see 
the contrast,—no man can trust himself 
for an hour out of doors without the most 
alarming apprehensions, that, on his return, 
every vestige of his property will be swept 
olF by the tiardi ned robber. My Lords, 
painlul as the duty, anxious as the feel- 
iugs of a judge are, unwilling as be is to 
inflil't the tremendous penalties ot the law, 
there arc cases where mercy and humanity 
to the few, would be injustice and cruelij 
to the many. 'I’bere are cases where the 
law must be applied in all its terrors. My 
Lords, 1 think this, above all otlieis, is a 
lawoipon which $u much of the sreurify 
of mankind depends, in its execution, that 
1 should deem myself neglectful ot my 
duty to the public if 1 failed to let it trike 
its course. Rut, my Lords, the difficulties 
to which we arc subject in the cxecutidii 
of our painful duty can be better coneei' ed 
than d»i,cribci|. You? I('rd>liips can ill 
imagine the torture^ of ajndge’s mind on 
the evening before It^tpiits an assize town. 
Dreary is the pillow upon vtbich he rests 
his head, when, he rcllects that on the 
morrow he is to pronounce the dooms of a 
heavy calendar of convicts. My I.ords, I 
conjure your lordships to pause befoie you 
pass a Bill which ivili havo the edect of 
increasing, thp nuniber of crime'’, and 
adding to the enonnous catalogue of of. , 
fences, which now disgraco the criminal , 
records of the country. Much, my l.ands, 
are tiicse^iidrocates of mildness misf^ken, 
in thiuliffg that the fear ot death does not 
operate upon the minds of the wicked, 
and deter theu^ from the commission of 
crimes. My I.ords, depend upon it, it is 
that itslr, and that alone, which keeps 
some men in obedience to the laws. 
Would you theK«m V Lords, take away the 
only securkty, thefli^est and industrious, 
tlie rich as well as we poor, have against 
the outrages of vice, and the licentiousness 
of dishonestyi. My lords, the punishment 
of .transportation has no terrma for-such 
mep u these. Mievo traosportatian 


to Botany Bay/is, nine times in ten, looked 
upon as no more than a summer's excur¬ 
sion, in an easy migration, to a happier 
and a better climate. Then, my Lords^ I 
implore you as guardians of the. public 
welfare, not to listen to arguments, and 
still less to act upon principles which pro¬ 
mise no practical good to the country. 
There is a dangerous spirit of innovation 
abroad upon this subject, but against which 
1 ever have, and always shall be a steady 
opposer. 1 seek no praise, I want no po¬ 
pular applause, all 1 wish is, that the world 
may esteem me as a man who will not sa¬ 
crifice one iota of his duty tor the sake of 
public opinion. My Lords, I shall never 
shrink from the fulfilment of the most 
arduous task from fear of popular pre¬ 
judice. 1 think those legislative experi¬ 
ments, unless curbed within proper bounds, 
may be produclive of the most serious con- 
si-tj lieu cos; and therefore, niy Lords, i],be- 
comes iny duly, in the irspotisible situa¬ 
tion in which 1 am placed, to make a stand 
ill favour of the established laws of the 
l.md. A grt at deal has been said of the 
severity of tin- laws, and of the necessity 
of curbing the discretionary power of the 
j'jdges. Enough has been alre.uly said by 
rny noble and learned friend (the Lord 
Chancellor) upon the latter subje-ct, not 
to require tiiat 1 should take up any more 
of your lordships' lime on that point; and 
tlie formi-r (ptestion embraces suefra large 
licUl of iliscu.ssioii, and would involve so 
inui'lj conilict of opinion, that 1 think it 
will he most prudent, on this occasion, to 
avoid its agiraiiuii. A noble ioid (Lau¬ 
derdale) has suggested an objection to the 
law as it now siands, on account of the 
great ditfercnce in the comparative value of 
money at the period of iu ciiactnient and the 
present time. Mynobleaml learned friend, 
struck with the force ot the olijeciion, ex¬ 
pressed his own wich to concede that 
point, and a dispoMtion to increase the 
amount of the sum which should consti¬ 
tute the capital part of the otlence ; at 
least be admitted that the. pioposition was 
not objectionable. My Lords, the pro¬ 
priety of such an alteration as this had not 
escaped- my notice. I suggested the idea 
to those mo.st eminent for their knowledge 
upon these subjects, and 1 desired their 
opinioa as to the prudence of such ait 
amendment. But they told me this, and 
1 believe they told me very truly, (hat this 
oficnce was niost frequently, and more 
conveniently committed by purloining 
articles of wnall value (property of a 
balk^ natuie being less ]^rtabi«Xi and 
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indeed, my Lords, from my’own conitant 
experience, I know that for one culprit 
who will take an article of larger Taiue, 
there are a hundred who content them- 
selves with carrying oft' articles of such 
value only as they sa|)pose will save them 
fiom the capital part of the law. It was 
therefore, my Lords, recommended to me 
to leave the law as it stood, because, by 
advancing the value of five shillings to a 
higher amount, the difficulty of escape 
would be so obvious, that the law could 
never reach a class of culprits who are 
more obnoxious to society than perhaps 
any other description of ouenders punish¬ 
able by the criminal law. Now,myLoids, 
it is said that the ends of justice will be 
defeated by the severity of the law acting 
upon the humanity of the prosecutor. 
Fur my own tiart, I do not think prosecu¬ 
tors are in general very tender of the pri¬ 
soner’s welfare. On the contrary, 1 have 
found them, in the course of my own ex¬ 
perience, generally very anxious to ob¬ 
tain a conviction of tlie unfortunate wretch 
on Ins trial; and I may with equal safety 
say, that 1 have very seldom found any 
unwillingness on the part of wimesses 
to give evidence. Indeed 1 have had oc¬ 
casion much oltener to rebuke them for 
their over-zeal in the cause of justice, than 
to admonish them to give their testimony. 
It is hecf then, my lairds, that the pro¬ 
vince ot the judge is more peculiarly 
called fur. In addressing the jury he di¬ 
rects tlioin to saiisfy themselves that the 
proof of the crime alledgcd against the 
prisoner is made out Oy the evidence, 
lie puts them on their guard against the 
vindictive spirit of the prosecutor, and 
directs them, above alt things, to attend 
to the conduct of the witnesses. Next 
he calls their attention to the value of ihe 
property specified in I be indictment, he 
puts all the favourable ciicumstances on 
the prisoner’s behalf in the strongest 
point of view; and lastly, he conjures 
them to give their verdict according to 
the evidence, and strictly in conformity 
to their duty, without favour or partiality. 
He reminds them that it remains in the 
power of those who administer the laws 
to mitigate the severity of punishment, or 
recommend the oiTenderto the royal mercy. 
My Lords, when these formalities at<fgone 
through, when the judge is satisfied that 
the guilty are convicted according to the 
strict rules of evidence; and that he has 
bad the benefit of every advahtage pre¬ 
scribed bjy the law, be takes the opihion 
of his brother judges, and wiUi their ecu- 
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sent only, is the sentence of death Snally 
ratified. It then becomes bis duty to re¬ 
present the case of the unfortuhate con¬ 
vict to royal consideration; the interpo-'' 
sition of which never fails, when the pe¬ 
culiar circumstances of the case require 
its mercy. My Lords, the administration 
of justice, under restrictions and regula¬ 
tions like these, can never fail of answer¬ 
ing the great ends of ail human laws. It 
is impossible that any mischievous con¬ 
sequences may arise to society, where the 
functions of the jullge are in conformity 
to the law. subject however to a whole¬ 
some and rational discretion. The nature 
of human crimes, their shades and cha¬ 
racters, the ditlierent conduct of the per¬ 
sons committing the same ofience, their 
good moral character previous to the com¬ 
mittal of the crime, and a thousand other 
circumstances which appear in the coune 
of investigation, are considerations for 
which no legislative enactments can pro¬ 
vide a mode of treatment. My Lords, 
without this discretionary power 1 am 
persuaded much injury would be done to 
public justice ; but possessed of this 
power, it is always in the power of^a 
judge to administer a puni«hment propor¬ 
tioned to the oilence. Occasions may 
frequently occur where even a tnuen 
milder punishment may be judiciously in¬ 
flicted, with benefit to public justice, 
without an example pernicious to society ; 
and, on the other hand, cases may occur 
where the severity of the law to its ut¬ 
most extent may Ire infliced without vio¬ 
lence to mcrey, or oversiraiiniig the pur¬ 
poses of justice. My Lords, for these 
reasons, 1 think that the law as it now 
exists, administered as it is by common 
consent, with impartiality, and a strict re¬ 
gard to the w'el^e ol society, cannot be 
altered without'^a’ermlly •shaking the 
established principles of. criminal juris¬ 
prudence in this country, and laying the ' 
foundation of future innovations, pre¬ 
judicial to the best interests <?!”. &J|miety, ' 
and inconsisiciit with the ends of public 
justice. 

A division then took place, when the 
numbers stood thus; Content.'i 31. Non 
Contents II. Majority 20 in favour of 
lord Klienborough’s motion. Of coum 

the Bill was lost. /T,. .... 

[For the Debate on sir Samuel Romilly f 
Motion respecting Transportation and 
P^initentiary-houses, and the* Navigable 
River Robbery Bill, See vol. xvi. p. Q-H* 
and vol. xvii. p. 32ll and 531. j 
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